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and Accurate Deſeription 
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Battles, Sieges, Sea-fights, and other memorable Events, in which the Exobrsn have been concerned; 
; | from the remoteſt Period of Intelligence. 0 


With a cireumſtantial Account of the Origin of this Kingdom, its Government, and its Laws; the 
many Revolutions it has undergone, the amazing Progreſs made by its Inhabitants in every Branch 
of Science, and their various Diſcoveries; Conqueſts; and Acquiſitions in different Parts of the 
World. Together with faithful Delineations of the Characters of all the Princes who have ſwayed 
the Britiſh Sceptre, and other illuſtrious Perſonages, who have rendered themſelves conſpicuous by 

their Valour, their Patriotiſm, or their Learning; | 


The whole tending to diſplay the patriotic Virtues of our illuſtrious Anceſtors, and inſpire the Britiſh 
8 Youth with an Emulation of imitating their glorious Examples, 
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Hail Queen of Iſles! with ſmiling Plenty crown'd, 
For Arts, for Arms, for dauntleſs Sons renown'd | + 
. The boiſt'rous Ocean which around thee roars, 5 
Wafts all the Wealth of India to thy ſhores, © 
With Commerce fild thy lofty Cities ſhine, 
And all the Predufis of the Globe are thine. 
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HE death of the late queen re- 
Vvived the drooping ſpitits of the 


1958. Englih. They now ſaw dhe 


nen e e that they ſnould 
no longer be perſecuted their religion; and that 


their virtues would not expoſe them for the future 


thinking man among' the catholics had long looked 
with hortpr on the cruelties exerciſed upon the pro- 
teſtants. The parliament was fitting at Weſtmin⸗ 
ſter, when Heath, archbiſhop of Tork, then lord 
chancellor, notified the death of Mary to that af- 


with the joyful acclamations of God ſave queen 
« Elizabeth: lo 


\ 


| Elizabeth, herſelf was at Hatfield when ſhe received || ſiſter's dedth, on ac zl 
the news of her fiſter's death; but a few days after, | crown. « At tlie ſame time ſheifent anew. ſet of in- 
proceeded to London, | amidſt: innumerable ſtrucdions tp herplempotenriaries; who ſtill continued 
| ? | at Cercam 
giving her the ſtrongeſt teſtimonies of their affee- | 


_ the t num 
crowds of people, who vied with each other, on 


tions. 


7 


She had ſo entirely employed her mind during 
her retirement in reading and acquiring uſeful know- 
ledge, that ſhe had almoſt” forgotten' the injuries 
and hardſhips be dad ſuffered" From the fry of 
bigotted zeal; but her entrance into the tower re. 
viving the idea of her former condition, ſhe could 


her preſent, fortune and that which had attended her 


a few years before; when ſhe was conducted to the | 


ſame place as a prifoner, and there expoſed to the 
ſuperſtitious malignity of her inveterate enemies, 
Filled 


ſecutors. s was, ho ne laſt time 
remembered paſt injuries; her prudence” and 


magnaniaiity, "buried all offences in oblivion; ſhe | 


received with 7 thoſe very perſons who had 
acted with the greareft virulence againſt her; 
even Sir Henry Bennificld himfelf, to whoſe cuſtody 


"IF LE 
, 711 


- 


with uncommon” feverity, never felt, during the 
Por, I: 


| e || ſelf an 
to the rage of ignorance and bigotry. Indeed, every | 


\ | tranquillity/of the kin 
ng and happily may ſhe" reign.” | 


| by his marri 


with theſe fhe reflections fell on her knees, and quainted with Philip's offer, in order to induce 
expreſſed her thanks to heayen, for che .deliverance | 
the Almighty had granted her from her bloody per- 
This was, however, the laſt time the 


againſt her; and | 


e had been committed, and whe had treated her 


4114 5 1 ” 
C3 a 
* , 
+ _ \ #4 . F 
* * 4 & 
9 » 1 , © 
1 * * Y 
hy * AJ o 4 +4. 
7 


whole courle of her reign, any effect of her teſent- 


ment. But thõugli ſhe very teadily paſt over all ins 


juriesidffered: po herſelf, ſhe could not forgive thoſe 
who had inflicted the moſt inhuman cruelties on her 

people Bonner, wlig had rendered him- 
object of horror to every heart ſuſceptible of 
humanity, was received with coldneſs and con- 
tempt; the queen turned from him, as from a man 
polluted with blood. At the ſame time, ſhe receiv- 
ed all the reſt of the biſhaps, Who came in a body 


to make their obeiſfance, With great politeneſs and 
; [ regard. 191109 York) 45 1} 3 
ſembly; and both houſes immediately” reſounded || 


mnt brig ging 6 evo: 
Having ſettled in ſome: meaſure, the domeſtic 
| dom, ſhe diſpatched orders 
to her ambaſſadors at foreign courts; to notify her 
ſiſter's death, and her own acceſſion to the Engliſh 


p, and lord Cobllam was diſpatched to 


| Philip, wg ſtill continued in the Eowicountries, 
in order to teep that monarch firm to the intereſts 


England in U motels: 50% ori 17 
Phili y unwillin to loſe, by the death of a wife 
he nevef loved, all the advantages he had propoſed 
determined, if poſſible, to con - 


tinde them in the perſon of hei ſiſter. Accordingly 


RET | he on eee the duke of 
not forbear reflecting on the great difference between | 


Feria, his ambaſſador, to make propoſals of mar- 
riage to the queen. Elizabeth, though ſhe deteſted 
the prõpoſal, thought it prudent to treat the ambaſ- 
ſador with particular regard; and at the ſame time 
took care that the court of France ſhould be ac+ 


Henry to conclude a: ſpeedy peace, and by that 
means prevent Eiche Gor throwing herſelf 
for protection, into the arms of the Spaniſh mo- 
einn brig $M} ri It 
The queen had, indeed, ſufficient reaſon for this 
prudent oonduct at the commencement of ber reign, 
The prince, from whom ſhe had moſt to fear, as 
well as kim frpm whom ſne had malt to hope, were 
both bigotted papiſts; and the bulk of the people 
began now to hate more from the Nee 
| | city 


as one of their party; an tranſition 
would have been at once indecent and impoli- 


1A . 15%. 
ofeſſors, than from the abſurdity of its 


tenets: Her prudent compliance with the e tabliſn- 
ed religion, had induced the papiſts to conſider her 


elty of its 


a ſudden tranſition 


tic, | | 
A. D. 1559. At the ſame time the moſt prudent 
recautions were taken with regard to putting the 
Laden in the beſt poſture of defence ; ſhe or- 


dered all perſecutions on account of religion to ceaſe, 


and all who had been impriſoned on that account, 
ſhould be ſet at liberty; and was crowned at Weſt- 
minſter on the fifteenth of January, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people. 


The kingdom began now to recover from its de- 


reſſed ſtate, and Henry was fo apprehenſive of 
Zlizabeth's connections with Spain, that he offered 
to make a ſeparate peace with England,” The queen 
anſwered ſhe was very ready to put an end to the 


trouͤbles of Europe, provided the reſtoration of 


Calais was made the baſis of the treaty. At the 
ſame time a courier was ſent to Philip to aſſure him 
thit nothing ſhould be tranſacted to his prejudice, 
or concluded without his knowledge, in any over- 
tures that might be made by the court of France. 
At laſt, a peace was concluded between the con- 
tending parties, by which it was agreed, that Henry 
ſhould reſtore Calais at the expiration of eight 

ears; that in caſe of failure he ſhould pay five 

undred thouſand crowns, and the queen's title to 
that town ſtill continue; that he ſhould find the ſe- 


curity of ſeven or eiglit foreign merchants, not na- 


tives of France, for the payment of that ſum; that 
he ſhould deliver five hoſtages till that ſecurity was 
dee that if Elizabeth broke the peace with 

rance or Scotland, during that interval, ſne ſnould 
forfeit all title to Calais; but if Henry made war 
on Elizabeth, he ſhould reſtore: that fortreſs. With 
regard to Philip and Henry, they concluded the 
war, by a mutual reftitution of all places taken dur- 
ing the courſe of hoſtilities ; and Philip married 
the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of France, 
formerly betrothed to his fon Don Carlos. The 
duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry's . ſiſter, 
and obtained a reſtitution of the greater part of his 
dominions in Savoy and Piedmont. 
. While Elizabeth was thus promoting the intereſt 
of the nation abroad, ſhe was equally ſollicitous 
in terminating the religious diſputes at home. But 


this was a taſk that required all her prudence and || 
conduct. She well knew that before a total altera- | 


tion of religion could take place, the whole body 


of the clergy muſt be new modelled; the univer- ons affairs; they alſo voted a ſubſidy of four 


ſities muſt be purged; almoſt all the magiſtrates in 


the nation muſt be changed; the bench, che bar, 
the army reformed; and, in a word, a new creation 
both with 
place all over the kin 
ſo much danger and di 


om. This was a work of 


intentions. She, however, gave immediate orders, 
that the epiſtles and goſpels, the lord's prayer, the 
ten commandments, the _— creed, and the 
litany ſhould be read in Engliſh; and that the 
prieſts ſhould not elevate the hoſt in the maſs. The 
exiles were recalled from Germany and other foreign 
parts; the correction of king Edward's liturgy was 


committed to a ſelect number of proteſtant di- 


vines, at the head of whom was Parker, now in- 
tended co fill the archiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. 


* 
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The great ſeal was taken from the archbiſhop of 


Tork, and given to Sir Nicholas Bacon, a known 


proteſtant. 5 
The parliament now met at Weſtminſter, and 


paſſed ſeveral acts of the utmoſt importance to the 


to the queen, requeſting her to 
8 | culty that only a few of her | ; k | 
council were intruſted with the. ſecret of her real || agreeable to a perſon of her ſex and age. This ad- 
| dreſs, though couched . in 1 moſt reſpectful ex- 


future peace and tranquillity of the kingdom. The 
firſt was a bill for ſuppreſſing the monaſteries lately 
erected, and for reſtoring the tenths and firſt fruits to 
the queen. This being readily paſſed; another of 
much greater conſequence was brought in, by which 
the ſupremacy was annexed to the crown. This 
was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed ben the biſnops who were 
preſent in the upper houſe; but the majority of 
voices were againſt them. By this act, the crown, 
without the concurrence of parliament or even of 
the convocation, was veſted with the whole ſpiritual 
power; might repreſs all hereſies, eſtabliſh or re- 
peal all or any of the canons; alter every point of 
diſcipline, and orflain or aboliſh any religious cere- 


mony. WhoeeyerTefuſed to fake an oath, ackhow- 


ledging the queen's ſupremacy, was rendered in- 
capable of holding any office; whoever denied the 


|| fupremacy, or endeavoured to deprive the queen of 


thar prerogative, forfeited, for the firſt offence, all 
their goods and chattles ; for the ſecond they were 
ſubjected to the penalties of a premunire ; but the 

third offence was declared treaſon. 


The next bill paſſed by this parliament, was an 


act to confirm all the ſtatutes. enacted with regard to 
religion, during the reign of Edward the ſixth., The 
| nomination, of biſhops was given to thè crown with- 
out any election of the chapters. the queen was 


empowered on the vacancy of any ſee, to ſeize all 
the temporalities, and to beſtow on the biſhops elect 
an equivalent in the impropriations belonging to the 
crown: The biſhops and all incumbeats were pro- 
hibited from alienating their revenues, and from let- 
ring leaſes longer than twenty-one years or three 
— ann Eo 9 
Emboldened by theſe conceſſions, the proteſtants 


' ventured on the laſt and moſt important ſtep ; they 


brought in a-bill for aboliſhing the maſs, and eſta- 
bliſhing the liturgy of king Edward. Penalties 
were enacted as well againſt thoſe who uſed any other 


| mode of worſhip, as thoſe who ahſented themſelves 


from the church and the ſacraments. And thus in 
one ſeſſions, without any violence, tumult or cla- 
mour, was the whole ſyſtem of religion altered, on 
the very commencement of a reign, and by the will 
of a young woman, whoſe title to the crown 
was, by many, thought liable to great objections. 
Nor did the commons confine themſelves to reli- 

illings in the pound on land, and two ſhillings 
and eight - pence on goods, together with two 


| | fifteenths. 
regard to nom and policy, muſt take | 


Before the houſe broke up, the voted an addreſs 
| her choice of a 
huſband, which they ſuppoſed could not be diſ- 


preſſions, met with a.refulal from the queen. She 
told the ſpeaker,” that as the application from the 
houſe was conceived in general terms, ſhe could not 
take offence at the addreſs, or conſider it in any other 


light than as a freſh inſtance of their affectionate 


regard to her. But that any farther interpoſition on 
their part, would ill become either them to make 
as ſubjects, or her to hear as an independent prin- 
cels. She concluded with ſaying, that ſhe 90 no 


higher 
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higher character, nor fairer remembrance of her 
ſhould be tranſmitted to poſterity, than to have this 
inſcription engraved on her tomb- ſtone, when ſhe 
had paid the laſt debt to nature, Here lies Eliza- 
« beth, who lived and died a maiden queen.” _ 
The new liturgy was eaſily introduced into the 
churches; but all the biſhops, except Landaffe, re 


fuſed to take the oath of ſupremacy, and were de- 


prived of their ſees. © The inferior clergy, however, 
were not in general ſo tenaciouſly addicted to the 
ancient tenets, as to forfeit their livings; a few only 
refuſed to take the oath required, and were deprived 
of their benefices. Bonner was committed to the 


1B 2112S B.ecT am: 
his education illiberal, his learning ſmall, and his 
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manners unpoliſned. But with all theſe diſadvan- 
tages he roſe above the titles beſtowed by ſovereigns; 
he became the companion of princes z and though 
his enthuſtaſtic zeal carried him far beyond the 
bounds of: decency, it was not in the power of 
courts to controul him. By reſiding long in Eng- 
land, he had acquired the language in great perfec- 


tion, and enlivened his writings with a peculiar vein 
of wit, always keen, and ſometimes delicate. He 
was the firſt who had the art of teaching politics 
from the pulpit, and of erecting on the altar a bat- 
tery againſt the crown. His ambition was too re- 


marſhalſea, where he died in confinement. Par- ¶ fined to be fatisfied with what crowns could beſtow: 


ker was made archbiſhop of Canterbury, Jewel, 
biſhop of Saliſbury ; Barlow, Scovy, and Cover- 
dale, biſhops under Edward, were reſtored to their 
ſees, and the other vacant biſhoprics were filled up 
with men of piety and learning. . 
The queen had ſome time ſince written to Sir Ed- 
ward Carne, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Rome, to 
ſignify her acceſſion to the pope; but the precipitate 
nature of Paul, broke through all the cautious 


meaſures of that young princeſs. He told Carne, 


that England was a fiet of the holy ſee, and there- 
fore it was the higheſt act of temerity in Elizabeth 
to have aſſumed, without his-participation, the title 
and authority of queen: that her being illegitimate 
rendered her incapable of inheriting the crown; 
nor could he annul the ſentence pronounced by 
Clement the ſeventh, and Paul the third with regard 
to Henry's marriage. 
renounce all pretenſions to the throne, and ſubmit 
herſelf entirely to him, ſhe ſhould experience the 


utmoſt lenity compatible with the dignity of the 
Roman ſee. Aſtoniſhed at the aſſuming character 


of the decriped pontiff, Elizabeth recalled her am- 
baſſador, and determined to convince the holy father, 
that ſne deſpiſed his threats, and was not to be in- 
timidated by the thunder of the vatican. | 
But the affairs of Scotland gave her great uneaſi- 
neſs. The dauphin of France married to Mary, 
queen of Scots, had aſſumed openly, the arms of 
England, and quartered them upon all his equi- 
pages, furniture and liyeries.. On the death of 
Henry who was killed in a tournament at Paris, 
while he was cclebrating the marriage of his: ſiſter 


with the duke of Savoy, the dauphin, who now 


aſcended the throne of France, aſſumed without re- 
ſerve the title of king of England. Elizabeth there: 


fore conſidered him and his queen as her mortal 


enemies; and determined her to uſe every method 
in her power to revenge the injury, and to provide 
for her own ſafety. „ 575 


* 


An opportunity ſoon offered for putting her de- 


figns in execution, The French influence was 


ſo ſtrong in the Scottiſh parliament, that an act 


paſſed for ſending the crown of that kingdom over 
to France. This complaiſance threw the Scots into 
a flame; the duke of Caſtle-herault, who, as next 
heir to the crown, entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
it; and the carl of Arran, his eldeſt ſon, declared 
loudly againſt it. In the mean time the friends of 
the reformation began to increaſe conſiderably, and 
had ſent an invitation to Knox, one of their coun- 
trymen, and a famous proteſtant teacher, inviting 
him to return from Geneva, where he then reſided. 
Knox was one of the moſt extraordinary men of 
that age. He was born in Scotland, and had taken 
orders in the Romiſn church. His birth was mean, 


- - 
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But added, that if ſhe would 


it could be ſatisfied only by the rank of a deſtroying 
angel, when it was in his power to have proved the 
better genius of his country. He raiſed, guided, 
and enjoyed the tempeſt, which reduced the Scot» 
tiſh churches to ruins, the independency of the ſtate 
to a ſhadow, and the crown to beggary. He had 
no juſt notions of liberty, becauſe he had none of 
order. In civil affairs he affected the ſpirit of a: 
tribune, and in eccleſtaſtical, he exceeded even the 
inſolence of a pope. He was a perfect maſter" of 
impenetrable diſſimulation; and by that deceitful 
acquiſition, proved the moſt formidable enemy to 
the eſtabliſhed government of his country. 
The Scotch reformers, who had now formed an 
aſſociation, calling themſelves the © Congregation 
c of the Lord,” in contradiſtinction to the eſtabliſn- 
ed church, which they denominated the Congre- 
« gation of Satan.” The earl of Argyle, and his 
ſon the lord Lorne, the earls of Morton and Glen- 
cairne, Erſkine of Dun, and ſome others were at 
the head of this aſſociation, and had ſent the invita- 


tion to Knox, we have juſt mentioned. 1 1 4 


* 
: 


Perhaps they had contented themſelves. with en- 
joying the liberty of worſhipping the deity according 
to their own opinions, had not the impolitic con- 
duct of the Scottiſn clergy awakened all that horror 
they had eee ee againſt the cruelties prac- 
tiſed by the church of Rome, and forced them to 
unite in their own defence. 
Hamilton, the primate of Scotland, determined to 


ſtrike the reformers with terror, ſeized Walter Mill, 


the new doctrines; and having tried him at St. An- 
drews, condemned him to the flames for hereſy. 
This barbarity raiſed the utmoſt deteſtation in the 
minds of the people, and it was ſome time before 
the biſhop could prevail on any perſon to act the part 
of a civil judge, and pronounce the ſentence upon 


|: prieſt of irreproachable life, who had embraced 


him. Nor did the prelate's difficulties end here; 
for when the time of his execution was fixed, all 
| the ſhops in St. Andrews were ſhut, and no perſon 
| would ſell a rope to bind him to the ſtake,” ſo that 
the primate was obliged to furniſh the implement 
himſelf, Mill bore the tortures with amazing con- 
ſtancy,. and the people, to expreſs their abhorrence 
of the cruelty of the prieſts, raiſed a monument of 
ſtones on the place where he was executed, nor 
would they ſuffer this mark of their deteſtation to 
be removes; ̃⁰ F 5 1 An 

Had the queen-regent been ſuffered to purſue her 
own prudent; maxims, there is great reaſon to think 
ſhe would have accommodated. all differences with- 
out uling force; the French party. prevailed in her 
council, where it was reſolved to proceed with vio- 
lence againſt the proteſtants, and to reſtore the royal 
authority, by ſome ſignal act of power. Accord: 


ingly 
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ingly the moſt eminent of the reformed teachers 
were cited to appear before the council at Stirling 3 
but obſerving that great multitudes of their follow- 
ers were marching thither to protect them, the go. 
vernment were apprehenſive of an inſurrection, and 
| therefore to prevent the fatal conſequences that 
might enſue, the queen-regent promiſed that no- 
thing ſhould be done to the prejudice of their miniſ- 
ters. This promiſe ſatisfied the ne who readily 
diſperſed : bat the impolitic cond of the coun- 
eil, rendered this conciliating meaſure abortive; 
they violated the promiſe made by the queen: regent, 
and pronounced all the miniſters rebels, on account 
of their not appearing. It is no wonder that ſuch 
a flagrant breach of faith ſhould inflame the en- 
raged people, and induce them to enter into mea- 
{ures "0p eir own ſafety, and puniſh the clergy of 
the eſtabliſhed religion, whom they conſidered as 

the ſource of all their misfortunes, with the utmoſt 
rigour. 1 0 ; | 
At this critical juncture, Knox arrived from Ge- 
neva, where he had imbibed the higheſt fanaticiſm 
of Calvin, which, augmented by the natural fero- 
city of his own character, rendered him a danger- 
ous enemy to the government. Om his entering 
Scotland he found the reformers had. taken up 
arms, and made themſelves maſters of Perth, one 
of the moſt important places in the kingdom. He 
immediately mounted the pulpit, and declaimed, 
with his uſual vehemence, againſt the idolatry and 
other abominations of the church of Rome, and 
incited his audience to exert their utmoſt zeal fot 
its ſubverſion. This raiſed the ferment in the minds 
of the people to frenzy; and in a few weeks the 

whole 10 of the country ſeemed to be buried un- 
der ſacrilegious ruins. The religious buildings of 
the Scots were, in thoſe days, conſidered as the moſt 
magnificent in Europe. But neither the monuments 
of piety, the pride of princes, nor the work of 
ages, could withſtand the tempeſt of this incendi- 

ary's breath. His hearers, after deſtroying the 
images and other relicks of popiſh ſuperſtitution in 
the church of Perth, proceeded, with additional 
numbers, and augmented rage, to the monaſteries 
of the grey and black friars, which they pillaged 
in an inftant : the Carthuſians underwent the ſame 
fate; and the populous, not content with robbing 
and expelling the monks, vented their fury on the 
buildings, ſo that in a very ſhort ſpace of time, no- 


Provoked at theſe violences, and defirous of 
chaſtizing ſuch daring inſults, the queen-regent- aſ- 


the earl of Glencairne from the weſt, and counte- 


became formidable both from their numbers, and 
the zeal with which they were animated. An ac- 


commodation was therefore entered into between 


the two contending parties. In conſequence of this 
agreement the : queen-regent © was admitted into 
Perth, on her promiſing an indemnity for paſt of- 
fences, and engaging not to leave any French gar- 
riſon in the place. But this capitulation was not 
ſtrictly obſerved. Some of the inhabitants were 
moleſted on account of the late violences; and 
ſome companies of Scots ſoldiers, ſuppoſed to be 
in French pay, were quartered in the town. This 
provoked the congregationaliſts fo highly, that they 
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renewed their depredations on the churches and mo- 
naſteries. They beſieged and took Perth, and then 
marched to Edinburgh, where the inhabitants, who 
had already anticipated the zeal of the reformers 
againſt the churches and monaſteries, readily opened 
their gates; while the queen-regent retired to Dun- 
bar, in order to wait for reinforcements from 
But notwithſtanding theſe advantages gained by 
the congregationaliſts, the queen-regent found 
means to form a diviſion among their leaders, and to 
fix the duke of Caſtle-herault more firmly than ever 
in her intereſt, by rendering him jealous of the prior 
of St. Andrews. In conſequence of this diviſion, 
the queen-regent, at the head of a very inferior ar- 
my, obliged the congregationaliſts to abandon 
Edinburgh, and it was ' mutually agreed between 
both parties to deſiſt from all religious enterprizes. 
Knox and his followers being thus driven out of the 
capital, the French ſoldiers behaved with ſo much 
inſolence, that the duke of Caſtle-herault thought it 
high time to abandon the regent's party, in order to 
prevent his country from becoming a province to 
France. He well knew that the count of Elbeuf, 
brother to the regent, was levying a new army in 
Germany, and therefore he thought it very excuſa- 
ble to apply to Elizabeth for affiſtance. The heads 
of the congregationaliſts readily approved of the 
propoſal, and Maitland of Ledington, and Robert 
Melvil were ſecretly diſpatched to ſollicit ſuccours 
from England. © . | | 
Elizabeth liſtened to the propoſals, and a ſtrong 
fleet was immediately fitted out and ſent to the Frith 
of Forth, under the command of admiral Winter. 
The duke of Norfolk was appointed general of the 
land forces, which were ordered to rendezvous at 
Newcaſtle. Alarmed at theſe preparations the court 
of France offered to reſtore Calais immediately, pro- 
vided Elizabeth would not interpoſe in the affairs of 
Scotland: but ſhe reſolutely anſwered, that ſhe 
would never put an inconſiderable fiſhing town in 
competition with the ſafety of her dominions. At 
the ſame time ſhe concluded a treaty of mutual de- 
fence with the congregationaliſts, by which ſhe pro- 
miſed never to deſiſt till the Frencli had entirely 
evacuated Scotland. a, OS 
A. D. 1560. The French army, now ravaging 


the county of Fife, were greatly diſconcerted b 
| the appearance of the Engliſh fleet in the Frith of 
thing but the walls of the ſtately edifices remained. | Forth, and obliged them to make a circuit by Stir- 


ling, in order to reach Leith, where they prepared 


| to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity. - Soon 
ſembled an army, and pitched her camp within ten || after the Engliſh army, reinforced by five thouſand 
miles of Perth. On the other hand, the reformers || 


made preparations for defence; and being joined by || town with their artillery ;.'and though repulſed in a 
th raſh and ill-concerted general aſſault, they ſoon re- 
nanced by many of the nobility and gentry, they || duced the garriſon to great difficulties. About the 


Scots, inveſted the place, and began to batter the 


lame time Elbeuf's fleet, "having on board a conſi- 
derable army, was diſperſed in a ſtorm, and feverat 
ſhips totally loſt. | Nor was this the only © misfor- 
tune that happened to the French party, the queen: 
regent of Scotland now paid the great debt of na- 
ture, in the caſtle of Edinburgh. This princeſs, 
who had long held the reins of government in Scot- 
land with great prudence, was remarkable at once 
for her great capacity, her virtue, and her modera- 
SY ITO SOS Sys e Be Inte 
Finding it impoſſible to ſubſiſt any cotiſiderable 


| time longer, che French garriſon thought proper ta 


oapitulate. And the biſhop'of Valence, and count 
| | Randon, 
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Randon, Freren from France ſigned a 
treaty at Edinburgh, with Cecil and doctor Wotton, 
whom Elizabeth had ſent thither for that purpoſe. 
By this treaty it was ſtipulated, that the French 
ſhould immediately eyacuate Scotland; that the 
King and queen of Scotland ſhould renounce all title 
to the crown of England; and that commiſſioners 
ſhould meet to finally determine this point; or, if 
they could not agree, that the king of Spain ſhould 
be arbiter between the two crowns. With regard 
to the Scots it was ſtipulated, that an amneſty 
ſhould be publiſhed for all paſt offences; that none 
but natives ſhould be placed in any, office in Scot- 
land; that the ſtates ſhould name twenty - four per 
ſons, of whom the queen ſhould chuſe ſeven, and 


the ſtates five, and in the hands of theſe twelve 


perſons the whole adminiſtration ſhould be placed 
during the queen's abſence; and that Mary ſhould 
neither make peace nor war without the conſent of 
the ſtates. Re; q 7 K yy 1 | 2h | 
I heſe ſpitited and well concerted meaſures placed 
the abilities of Elizabeth in the faireſt point of light. 
She was adored by her ſubjects, and her friendſhip 
courted; by moſt of the powers of Europe, The 


prudence and firmneſs" with which ſhe had baffled- 


all the attempts of France, eſtabiiſhed her reputa- 
tion in a higher degree, than any other potentate in 


Europe had attained for many years; and the peace 
with Scotland was attended with this peculiar hap- 


Pineſs, that the ſecurity ſhe acquired to herſelf 
was founded on the liberty ſhe had reſtored to 
Co OS REO TTT 

The king of Spain was the only monarch that 


* 
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diſcovered ſymptoms of diſguſt and hatred ; he not 


only refuſed to confirm the treaties, he had made 
with England, but returned into the hands of lord 
Montague, in a contemptuous manner, the order of 
the garter, which had been ſent him by Elizabeth. 
A ate was increaſed when he heard of the pro- 


applied to the court of Rome in order to procure 
a bull of excommunication. His holineſs, however, 
Was fo far from liſtening to Philip's propofal, that 

bot of St. Save. pair to her 
court with a very obſequious letter, offering her every 


he ordered the abbot of St. Savour to 


indulgence in the pontiff*s power, if ſhe would re- 


- churches. The eccleſiaſtical benefices' in ever: 
Patt of England were filled with perſons who hated 


F 


Pope's and a form of confeſſion of faith was pub- 
liſhed by 


| the biſhops in order to juſtify their refor- 

mation. Weſtminiter-abbey was converted into a 
collegiate church. T he queen had received a pub- 
; 


congregations of proteſtant ſectaries, who, under 
| Pretence of ſeek ing protection from the perſecuting 
ſpirit of the Romiſh church, were now ſwarming 


all over England, to leave the kingdom. And in 
order to place her civil and eccleſiaſtical authority 
as near as poſſible on an equality, ſhe applied herſelf 
to regulate the abuſes in the current coin of the 


Kingdom, it having been greatly debaſed during the 
late reign. This necefſary, though difficult under- 
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turn to the religion of her anceſtors. But all his at- 
tempts were in vain; the queen by her letters pa- 
tent, had already. recommended the liturgy of 
Edward the ſixth, to all the eccleſiaſtics in her 
kingdom, and it was accordingly uſed in all the 


ee Rrongly 


lic addreſs from the biſhops againſt the uſe of 
images; and Elizabeth to demonſtrate how ſteadily 
ſhe intended to proceed, ordered the numerous 
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feſſors of the new religion. 
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tak ing was at laſt happily effected by the great pru- 
dence of Elizabeth and her miniſtry. 

A. D. 1561. The treaty of Edinburgh, was ſo 
favourable to the reformers in Scotland, that the 
French court thought proper to reject it. This pro- 
ceeding would have alarmed Elizabeth, had not the 
government of France been rent by factions. The 
doctrines of the reformation had ſome time ſince 
reached that kingdom, and the proſelytes to the 
new religion were continually increaſing in every 
province. The duke of Guiſe, ſupported by his 
four. brothers, the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke 
of Aumale, the marquis of Elbeuf, and the grand 
prior, had engroſſed the whole power of the crown; 
and, among other acts of tyranny, had inflicted 
ſuch rigorous puniſhments on the reformed, that it 
became a point of honour, whether the one ſect 
ſhould exerciſe, or the other ſuffer moſt barbarity. 
This ſpirit of perſecution engaged all the male- 
content princes and noblemen to protect the pro- 
| | The king of Navarre, 
a perſon of mild diſpoſitions, but of a weak cha- 
rafter, and the prince of Conde, who poſſeſſed 
many heroic qualities, having declared themſelves 

in favour of a proteſtants, that ſect acquired new _ 
force from their countenance ; and the admiral Co- 
ligni with his brother Andelot, no longer ſcrupled 
to declare themſelves openly of their communion. 
The integrity of the admiral, who was believed ſin- 
cere in his profeſſion, , and his high renown both for 
valour and conduct, for the arts of peace as well as 
of war, gave credit to the reformers. '' The party 
of the duke of Guiſe, determined not to loſe their 
power in France, as they had lately done in Scot- 
land, found an opportunity of ſeizing the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Condé, but nothing 
appearing againſt them, they were ſet at liberty. 
"Theſe proceedings filled the whole kingdom of 


hatre k | France with inteſtine commorions ; and it was at 
'greſs ſhe had made in the reformation. He even 


laſt found neceſſary for the king to hold an aſſembly 
of the nobles at Fountainbleau. Coligni behaved 
with great reſolution, 'he preſented a petition to the 
king, afferting that he could eaſily get it ſigned by 
fifty thanfand perſons in the province of Normandy, 
The prayer of this petition was, that the proteſtants 
might be permitted to prove their doctrine to be 
conformable to the ſcriptures and the practice of the 
primitive church; that they ſhould be indulged with 
liberty of conſcience, and have licence to build 
churches. Mionlue, in the debate which followed 
on this petition, diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly. He 
nveighe | againſt the ignorance and dege- 
neracy of the Romiſh clergy. He was laviſh in 
his encomiums on thoſe of the teformed, and con- 
cluded his ſpeech in favour of the petition. Next 
day, Coligni pronounced à violent invective againſt 
the abuſes of the ſtate, and the authors of the per- 
fecution raiſed againſt the proteſtants. At the ſame 
time he made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of his own 
and his party's Joyalty, and offered to ſurrender him- 
ſelf, his wife and his children as hoſtages for their 
Peaceable behaviour. On the other hand. the duke 
of Guiſe and his partizans reflected in the moſt bit. 
ter terms, on the civil principles of the proteſtants, 
and endeavoured to prove that by attacking the mi- 
niſtry, they meant to attack the king himſelf. After 
many debates, in which the Roman catholics inſi- 
nuated, that the ſource of all hereſy and diſaffection 
had its riſe in England, and that the miniſtry of 
eee COR 75017 Diet e  .nEfieabeth 
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ſentence could be carried into execution the king 


Guile, though they till enjoyed great offices, and 


* 
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Elizabeth was then fomenting the troubles in 


France, it was reſolved to call an aſſembly of the ||. 


ſtates, and a general council. In the mean time, 
an attempt was made to ſeize the perſon of the duke 


of Guile, but the ſcheme was diſcovered, and the 


prince of Conde was diſappointed. in his deſign to | 
ſeize Lyons. 11 reds, one tt os 4 

This diſappointment had a very bad effect on the | 
affairs of the proteſtants, and eſtabliſhed the intereſt | 
of their enemies more firmly than ever. The ge. 
neral aſſembly of the ſtates was held at Orleans, and 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde were 
imprudent enough. to repair thither; where, they 
were immediately arreſted, together with all the | 
leaders of the proteſtant party. Commiſſioners were 
appointed to try the prince of Conde, and he was || 
capitally convicted by his judges. But before the 


died ſuddenly, which prevented the fate of the 
noble priſoner, and interrupted the proſperity of the 
duke of Guiſe. The queen-mother was appointed 
regent to her ſon Charles the ninth, now in his mi- 
nority: the king of Navarre was named lieutenant | 
general of the kingdom: the ſentence pronounced 


againſt Conde, was annulled : the conſtable Mont- 


morency was recalled to court; and the, family of 
reat power, now found a-counterpoiſe to their au- 
thority. 


* * 


who imputed to Mary all 0 e h 
met with during the reign of her fon, took care 


1 


reached Scotland, than the two religious parties in 
that kingdom, diſpatched meſſages to their queen. 
The one was carried by the prior of St. Andrew's, 


and the other by Leſly, afterwards biſhop of Roſs. || 


Lefly, had, the firſt audience, and endeavoured to 


Prepac Mary againſt the friend of the queen of | 
ngland, the prior of St. Andrews. This advice 
Was, however, contrary to that of Mary's firmeſt | 
friends, eſpecially thoſe who had been in Scotland; 
ſo that the prior was favourably reccived, and ob- 


tained. all that he requeſted of the queen. While he | 


— 
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The news of the French king's death no fooner | 


continued in France, Noalles was diſpatched into 


Scotland, with a commiſſion to demand, that the 
ancient league between the two crowns ſhould be 
renewed ; that the league between the Scots and 
Engliſh, ſhould be diſſolved; and that the Ro- 
3 Monks be replaced in their benefices. 
Elizabeth was not diſpleaſed to ſee herſelf freed 
from the dangers of ſo powerful a: prince as the 
French monarch, who had claimed her crown, and 
Kingdoms; diſpatched, orders to her ambaſſador, 
Throgmorton, a very vigilant and able miniſter to 


renew his application to the queen of the Scots, and || 


to require her ratification. of the treaty of Edin- 
burgh. But though Mary had deſifted, on her | 
huſband's death, from bearing the arms and title of 
queen of England, ſhe declined gratifying Eliza. 
beth in this article; and hearkening too much to 
the ambition of her uncles, refuſed to make any 
formal renunciation of her pretenſions. She told 
the ambaſſador, that in a matter of ſuch. great im- 
portance to herſelf and her people, ſhe could not 
ack without the advice of ber parliament; eſpecially 
as ſhe had already been, ſeverely blamed for not 
confulting them in leſs , weighty affairs. She then 
Er chat ſhe was no ſtranger to Eliza. 
beth's practices with her rebellious. ſübjects, and 
that ſhe was firmly reſolved not to receive any laws 
from them. She ſaid that ſhe was determined to 


in order to make the quicker diſpatch in this af- 


conſtrain none of her ſubjects, and hoped ſhe 


ould, in fcturd, be Wed /to embrice her wh 


opinions, 3 GE UNIT ES 
In the mean time the 3 France, 
the mortifications ſhe h. 


retaliate them all on the queen of Scots, Who, find- 
ing her abode in France very diſagreeable Degas 
think of returning to her native country. D'Oy- 
ſell was therefore ofdered to demand from Elizabe 

a ſafe eonduct for herſelf and the ſhips that were 
ordered to attend her; but he received for anſwer, 
that till tlie queen of Scots had given ſatisfaction by 
ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe could ex- 
from a perſon The had fo highly in. 


ME . . 

Exaſperated at this denial, Mary made no ſcru- 
Ple of expreſſing her ſentiments to Throgmorton, 
when he reiterated his applications to gratify his 
"miſtreſs in a demand, which he repreſented 'as "fo 
highly reaſonable. Upon this, Mary, after order- 
ing the room-to be cleared of her attendants made 
the following ſpeech to the Engliſh ambaſſador. 
„ How weak I may prove, or how far a woman's 
e frailty may tranſport me, I cannot tell: however, 
I have no mind to have ſo many witneſſes of my 
e infirmity, as your miſtrels had at her audience of 
e my ambaſſador: d'Oyſell. There is nothing diſ- 
* turbs me ſo much as the having aſked, with fo 
much importunity, a favour which it was of flo 
*« conſequence for me to obtain. I Can, with 
God's leave, return to my own country without 
« leave; as I came to France in ſpight of all tlie 
« oppolition- of her brother Edward; neither do I 
« want friends both able and willing to conduct me 

4 1 eee 
* home, as they have brought me Hither; though 
“J was deſirous rather of making an experiment 
« of her friendſhip than of the aſſiſtance of any 
« other pron, I have often heard you ſay, that 
« a good correſpondence between her and myſelf, 
« would conduce much to the Tecurity and happte 
« neſs of both our Kingdoms: but "were ſhe well 
convinced of this, truth, ſhe had hardly denied 
«© me ſo ſmall a requeſt, But, perhaps ſhe bears a 
« better inclination to my rebellious ſubjects than to 


2 


„ at her hands: J neither trouble her, nor concern 


anſwer; and I am the more intent on 1 


** perhaps on purpoſe to keep up the diſagfgement 
| | een 


— 
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between us. She has often reproached me with my 
« being young; and I muſt be very young, indeed, 
„ and as-ill adviſed, to treat of matters of ſuch 
great concern and importance; without the ad- 
„vice of my parliament. I have not been wanting 
to any friendly offices to her; but ſhe diſbelieves 
« or overlooks them. I could heartily wiſh, that I 
e Was as near allied to her in affection, as in blood; 
« for that would be a moſt valuable alliance.” 
As a ſafe conduct could not be hoped for, from 
Elizabeth, Mary-determined to run all hazards ra- 
ther than continue any longer at the French court. 


Accordingly ſhe embarked at Calais, and by the fa- 


vour of a fog, which concealed her from the Eng- 
iſh fleet, paſſed ſafely along the German ocean, 
and landed at Leith on the twenty- fourth of Auguſt. 
Her ſubjects of all degrees expreſſed the greateſt 
joy at her landing; and the charms of her wit, her 
.perſon, and deportment, prepoſſeſſed them ſo 


ſtrongly in her favour, that ſhe met at firſt with all 


the omens of a long and happy reign. 


” - 


Nor were the people diſappointed by the meaſures 
ſhe at firſt embraced. She followed the prudent ad- 


vice which had been given her by d'Oyſell, and her 
three uncles, the duke of Aumale, the grand prior, 


and the marquis of Elbeut; and gave her confi. 
dence entirely to the leaders of the re formed party, 
who had the greateſt influence on the people, and 


who, ſhe found were alone able to ſupport the go- 


vernment. Her brother, lord James, whom ſhe 


ſoon after created earl of Murray, obtained the 


chief authority; and after him, Lidington, ſecretary 
of ſtate, a perſon of great ſagacity, obtained a con- 


ſiderable ſhare of her conſidence. By the rigour of 


the meaſures of theſe men, ſhe endeavoured to re- 


ſtore order and policy in the country divided by 


public factions, and private feuds; and that fierce 


and intractable people, unacquainted with laws and 


obedience, ſeemed, for a time, to ſubmit peaceably 
to her government, which was conducted with 


great gentleneſs and prudence. 
In the mean time Elizabeth was indefatigable in 


her application to the affairs of government. Her 


firſt care was to put her navy into a better condition 
than it ever had been known in the time of her an- 
ceſtors. She increaſed the pay of her ſailors; ſhe 
ſtored her magazines with arms; ſhe introduced 
the manufacture of gunpow der into England; ſhe 
ordered a great number both of iron and braſs can- 
non to be caſt; ſhe increaſed the garriſon of Ber- 
wick; ſhe:fortified the borders towards Scotland; 
and ordered her people to attend the exerciſe of arms 
at ſtated times. All this ſne effected by the force 
of that ceconomy, for which ſhe was ſo conſpicu- 
ous, though her court was alſo numerous and mag- 


nificent. Amidſt: all theſe glories of protected li- 


berty, of reformed religion, and of reſtored com- 
merce, ſhe was not free from apprehenſions from the 
practiſes of the catholics, who now deſpaired of 
gaining her over to their party. The pope had 
ſent the abbot of Montenego with another flatter- 
ing letter; but he was not ſuffered to land in Eng- 
and. The popiſh powers abroad preſſed her to 
end deputies to the council of Trent; but ſhe. re- 
fuſed all their ſollicitations, telling them, that ſhe 
-could'never conſent to any ſtep that had the leaſt 
ctendency to recognize the pope's authority. She 
yell knew that this reſolute behaviour would highly 
exaſperate the catholics; and ſne was adviſed to ule 


— 
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authority in the church, and even in the civil affairs 
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more than ordinary precaution with regard to the 
ſafety of her perſon. | 

A. D. 1562. Mary had ſome time ſince pro- 
poſed an interview with Elizabeth, in order to ſettle 
all differences between them, and the latter ſeemed 
very willing that it ſhould take place. She imagin- 
ed that Mary having already ſhewn ſuch good dil- 
poſitions towards the reformation, might eaſily be 
made ſo ſenſible of her own intereſt, as to embrace 
the proteſtant religon. This ſhe thought would de- 
tach Mary effectually from the party of the Guiles, 
who were the great objects of Elizabeth's appre- 
henſion; and thereby oblige her to depend entirely 
on England and Elizabeth's friends in Scotland for 
ſupport. But Cecil was too well informed of Mary's 
character, to believe ſhe could ever be a ſincere 
convert from popery. He conſidered the conſe- 

uences that might attend the public appearance in 
England of a perſon, who had all the advantages 
that nature and fortune could beſtow, and whom 
many believed to be the true heir to the crown. He 
foreſaw the danger of having a party formed in 
Mary's favour, and compoſed of men animated by 
principle, ambition, hope, fear and affection. He 
knew Mary to be miſtreſs of diſſimulation, and 


[| ſhould it extend ſo far as, by ſeeming to relax in 


point of religion, to acquire the poſſeſſion of the 


church revenues, which her courtiers had already 


parcelled out among themſelves, the conſequences 
could not be eaſily foreſeen, as ſhe. might thereby 
be enabled, eſpecially when aſſiſted by the revenues 


of France, to maintain more powerful fleets and 


armies than any of her predeceſſors; and at the 
lame time become the miſtreſs of her people's liber- 
ties. He thought that her ſeizing the church lands 
upon the plan that had been followed in England, 
was no ſufficient proof of her affection for the re- 
formed, - becauſe her catholic friends would doubt- 
leſs be better, pleaſed to ſee thoſe lands added to the 
revenues of the crown, than become the rewards of 


| her people's ſacrilege. Such were the perſuaſions 


of Cecil, who did not fail to urge them with all 
the force in his power, before the council, But 


Elizabeth's deſire, added to Ledington's addreſs, 
ſurmounted-all difficulties, and the articles for the 


interview were actually drawn up: by which it was 
agreed that Mary might bring into England a thou- 
ſand perſons in her retinue, that Elizabeth ſhould 


give her ten thouſand pounds ſterling, and that 


ary.ſhould be permitted the exerciſe of her own 
religion, | 

Mary was the more deſirous of this interview as 
the furious zeal of her reforming ſubjects rendered 
her life very uneaſy, eſpecially as ſhe found, that 
Elizabeth alone could ſupport her, and mitigate their 
religious frenzy. She had publiſhed, ſoon after her 


arrival in Scotland, a proclamation, requiring every 


perſon to. ſubmit to the eſtabliſhed religion: but 
this was not ſufficient to reconcile her conduct to 
this bigotted ſet of teachers. She was herſelf a pa- 
piſt, which rendered her obnoxious to them; and 
it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that ſhe obtained 
liberty of having maſs ſaid in her own chapel. It 
even became a queſtion, whether that princeſs, be- 
ing an idolatreſs, was entitled to any authority even 
in civil affairs. The clergy framed an addreſs in 
which they treated her with the moſt contumelious 
language. Knox, Who poſſeſſed an uncontrouled 


of 
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of the nation, generally gave her no other appella- 
tion than that of Jezabel, though ſhe endeavoured, 
with the moſt gracious condeſcenſion, to gain the 
favour of this ruſtic apoſtle. 


fortable, by the abſurd ſeverity of theſe reformers ; 
and ſhe found every moment reaſon to regret her 
leaving that country from whoſe manners ſhe had, in 
her early youth, received the firſt impreſſions. Two 
of ker uncles, the duke of Aumale, ; and the grand 
prior, with the other French. nobility, ſoon took 
their leave of her: the marquis of Elbeuf remain- 
ed ſome time longer ; but after his departure ſhe 
was left alone to the ſociety of her own ſubjects; 
perſons at that time unacquainted with the pleaſures 
of converfation, ignorant of arts and civility, and 
corrupted beyond their uſual ruſticity by a diſmal 
fanaticiſm, which rendered them incapable of all 
humanity or improvement, | 
- Surrounded with ſuch gloomy company, who 
conſidered every ſally of innocent mirth as a crime, 
and conſtrued every amuſement as à proof of the 
moſt profligate manners, it is no wonder that Mary 
was very deſirous of having an interview with Eli- 
zabeth, in order to form a eloſe friendſhip and alli- 
ance with that princeſs, who by former engage- 
ments and ſervices, had acquired the moſt extenſive 
authority over the factious, turbulent, ruſtic and in- 
folent reformers of Scotland. But theſe pleaſing 
hopes of the Scottiſh queen were ſoon rendered 
abortive by the civil commotions in France, which 
now engaged the whole attention of Elizabeth and 
her council. | 85 8 
On the death of Francis, king of France, the 
queen-regent endeavoured to balance the catholic 


Party by that of the reformed, and had accordingly. 
placed the prince of Conde in the adminiſtration, as 


a counterpoile to the duke of Guiſe. She pub- 
liſhed an edict granting a tolleration to the proteſ- 


tants; but the intereſted violence of the duke of 


Guiſe, concealed under the robe of religious zeal, 
broke through this engagement; and the two par- 


ties, after the fallacious tranquithty of a moment, 


renewed their mutual inſults and injuries. 


Conde, 


Coligni, and Andelot, aſſembled their friends, and 


"flew to arms: Guile and Montmorency got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the young king's perſon, and forced the 
© queen-regent to embrace their party. Fourteen ar- 


mies were levied and put in motion in different 


places of France: each province, each city, each 


family, was agitated with inteſtine rage and ani- 


moſity. The father was divided againſt the ſon; 
the brother againſt the brother ; and even the wo- 
men themſelves, ſacrificing at once their humanity 


and timidity to religious fury, diſtinguiſhed them-. 


ſelves by acts of ferocity and valour. Wherever 
the reformed, or Hugonots prevailed, the images 
were demoliſhed, the altars pillaged, the churches 
ruined, and the monaſteries deftroyed. Where ſuc- 
ceſs attended the catholics, they burned the bibles, 
rebaprized the infants, obliged married perſons to 
repeat the ceremony: while plunder, deſolation, 


and murder, attended equally the triumph of both || 


| parties. 


Philip, engaged by intereſt and inclination to 


fupport the catholic religion, formed a ſecret alli. 


ance with the duke of Guiſe; and accordingly ſent 


fix thouſand men to aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing the Hugo- 


nots. Alarmed at this confederacy, the prince of 


Conde, who perceived it would be impoſſible to 


Thus the life of Mary was rendered very uncom- | 


** 
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ſupport himſelf againſt this combined party with: 
out aſſiſtance, applied to Elizabeth for ſupplies both 
of men and money, in order to prevent the total 
ruin of the proteſtant party in France. Accordingly 
Vidame of Chartres, and Briguemant were dif- 
patched to London to ſettle the treaty. - Conde, 
who was poſſeſſed of moſt of the provinces of Nor- 
mandy, offered to put Havre de Grace into the 
hands of the Engliſh, on condition that Elizabeth 
ſhould fend three thouſand men to garriſon the 
place, together with three thouſand other troops to 
defend Pieppe and Rouen, and furniſn the prince 
with a hundred thouſand crowns, The queen ac- 
cepted the offer, and three thouſand men were im- 
mediately ſent under the eommand of Sir Edward 
Poinings; but the fortifications of the place were 


in ſo ruinous a condition, that the town was ſoon 


abandoned, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty 
that Poinings was able to throw a ſmall garrifon in- 
to Rouen, the city having for ſome time been in- 
veſted by the catholies, who at laſt took the city by 
ſtorm, and put the whole garriſon to the ſword. 
Soon after the earl of Warwick, eldeſt ſon to the 
duke of. Northumberland, arrived at Havre, with 
another body of three thouſand Engliſh, and took 
upon himſelf the command of the place. 
But theſe forces were not ſufficient to ſtop the 
career of the catholics. And accordingly Eliza- 
beth, who. forefaw: the conſequence, had negotiated 
with the princes of Germany for a body of troop 
to afliſt the Hugonots. Dandelot, who conducted 


this negotiation, ſoon procured a body of fix thou- 


ſand foot, and four thouſand horſe: and the Ger- 
man princes were ſo fincere in their profeſſions of 
religion, that they refuſed any pay for their forces, 


till there was a proſpect of ſucceſs. This reinforce- 


ment enabled the prince of Conde, who was now 
at Orleans, the ſear of the Hugonot's power, to take 
the field, and oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy. 
He intended to march to Havre ; but the catholic 
army commanded by the duke of Guiſe and the 
conſtable Montmorency, followed the rear of the 
Hugonots, and forced them to a battle in the neigh- 


bourhood of Dreux. The conteſt was verx obſti- 


nate on both ſides; but at laſt the Hugonots thought 
proper to retire, though the loſs was nearly equal on 
both ſides. One particular was, however, pretty 
remarkable; the prince of Conde was taken pri- 
ſoner by the catholics, and the conſtable Montmo- 
rency by the Hugonots. Coligni, who commanded 


under Conde, was not intimidated by this misfor- 


tune: he inſpired his own unconquerable courage 
and conſtancy into every breaſt, kept his forces to- 
gether, and ſubdued ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
places in Normandy. 605-190; PO 2t6+ 
A. D. 1563. During theſe tranſactions on the 
continent, the family of Huntly, being ſecretly 
countenanced by the duke of Guile, endeavoured to 
reſcue the queen of the Scots out of the hands of 
her brother the earl of Murray; but the attempt 
proved fatal to themſelves. The cardinal of Lor- 
rain, who aſſiſted at the council of Trent; had form- 
ed a deſign of marrying Mary, his neice, to the 
arch-duke of Auſtria, Philip was very defirous of 


completing this treaty, becauſe he flattered himſelf 
that it would break the connection that ſubſiſted be- 
tween her and the French court: and purpoſed, in 
caſe of miſcarriage, to propoſe a marriage between 
her and his eldeſt fon the prince of Spain. The 
queens of England and Scotland now lived on ſuch 
good 
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good terms with each other, that Mary boaſted of | 


in all the courts of Europe, and imputed all the 
miſunderſtanding that had ſubſiſted between them, 
to the faction of the duke of Guife. But Eliza- 
beth could not conſent to Mary's marrying any 
forefgn prince; and therefore ordered Randolph to 
mform her, that if ſhe cheriſhed any notion of that 
kind, it would put a final period to their friendſhip, 
and to all hopes of Mary's ſucceeding to the crown 
of England. Mary, -on the other hand, thought 
ſhe had a right to chuſe a huſband for herſelf, and 
had already entertained ſome thoughts of marrying 


Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, a handſome young no- 
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bleman, and eldeſt ſon to the earl of Lenox. Eli- 
zabeth was offended at this connection, and Mary 
found herſelf again obliged to ſend Ledington to 


the court of England. He was charged to offer 


the mediation of his miſtreſs between Elizabeth and 


the French government, as Mary could no longer 


remain an indifferent ſpectator of troubles in which 


her neareſt relations were concerned. She alſo in- 
vited Elizabeth to join with her in making up the 


differences between the court of France and the 


Hugonots. & ; ö 


On the eleventh of January, the parliament met 


at Weſtminſter; and ſeconded the laudable zeal of 
Elizabeth for the improvement of trade and com- 


merce; for the increaſe of the navy; for the ſup - 


preſſion of vice; and for the more effectual check- 


ing the progreſs of popery. She had done the 


greateſt ſervice to her ſubjects without aſking hardly 
any aſſiſtance. It was therefore now thought rea- 


ſonable that ſhe ſhould be ſupported; and it was 
accordingly voted that the clergy ſhould grant one 
ſubſidy, and the laity another, beſides two fifteenths. | 
A little before the meeting of the parliament, the 


queen was ſeized with the {mall-pox; and as her life, 


tor ſome time was deſpaired of, the people became 


the more ſenſible of their dangerous condition on ac- 
count of the uncertainty, which, in caſe of her de- 
ceaſe, attended the ſucceſſion to the crown, Two 


parties made pretenſions to this, honour, the queen 
of the Scots, and the houſe of Suffolk. The || order of ſucceſſion, 


partizans of both the claimants, had already divid- | 


ed the nations into factions ; and every one foreſaw, 


once vacant, nothing but the ſword would be able 
to fix the ſucceſſion. I he commons therefore, ſoon 
after the ſeſſion was opened, voted an addreſs to 
the queen, in which, after enumerating the dangers 
attending a broken and doubtful ſucceſſion, and 
mentioned the ſufferings of their anceſtors from the 
conteſted titles of York and Lancaſter, they in- 
treated the n end te 
fions by chuſing ſome huſband, whom, they promiſ- 
ed, whoever he might be, gratefully to receive, 

faithfully to ſerve, honour, and obey: or, if ſhe had 
entertained: any reluctance to the married ſtare ; 
they «deſired; that the lawful ſueceſſor might be 
named, at leaſt appointed by act of parliament, 


fore been ſo unhappy as not to know the perſon, 
who, in caſe of che ſovereign's death, was legally 
entitled to the ſucceſſion; and they obſerved that 
the certain and fixed order, which took place in the 
inheritance of the French monarchy, was one 
ſource of the general tranquillity, as well as the 
happineſs of that kingdom, BY 
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. to put an end to their apprehen- 
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ment, to extremity. 


{ the. people ſhould run the hazard of . contin 
| events, than herſelf endanger her throne, which, at 
| beſt, could not give entire ſecurity to the nation. 
| She therefore made an evaſive anſwer to the applica» 
They remarked, that during all the reigns: that had | 
paſſed: ſince the conqueſt, - the nation had never be- 


But however intereſting this ſubject might be 
to the nation; it was very. diſagreeable to the queen, 
who was ſenſible that the greateſt difficulties would 
attend every deciſion. A declaration in favour of 
the queen of Scots would form a ſettlement per- 
fectly legal; becauſe that princeſs was generally al- 
lowed the true heir, and the excluſion given by 


| Henry's will, being chiefly founded on an act of 


parliament, would loſe all authority, whenever the 
queen and parhament had made a new ſettlement, 
and reſtored the Scottiſh line to their place in 
the ſucceſſion. But ſhe dreaded the giving en- 
couragement to the catholics her ſecret enemies by 
this declaration. She was ſenſible that every heir, 
is, in ſome degree, a rival; much more one, who 
ſupported a claim for the preſent poſſeſſion of the 
crown, and who had already advanced, in a very 
open manner, theſe dangerous pretenſions. The 
great power of Mary, both from the favour of the 
catholic princes, and her connections with the houſe 
of Guile, not to mention the force and ſituation of 


Scotland, was well known to Elizabeth; and ſhe 
ſaw no fecurity that Mary, if fortified by a ſecure 


proſpect of ſucceſſion, would not again revive 
claims, which ſhe could never yet be prevailed on 
formerly to relinquiſh. On the other hand the title 
of the houſe of Suffolk, was ſupported only by the 
more zealous proteſtants; and it was very doubtful, 
whether even a parliamentary declaration in its fa- 
vour, could give it ſufficient validity to render it ſa- 
tisfaQtory to the people. The republican part of 


| the conſtitution had not yet acquired ſuch an aſ- 


cendant, as to controul, in any degree, the ideas of 
the hereditary right; and as the legality of Henry's 
will was ſtill diſputed, though founded on the utmoſt 
authority which a parliament could beſtow, WhO 
could be aſſured that a more recent act could be ac- 
knowledged to have any greater force or validity ? 
In the frequent revolutions which had of late taken 
place, the right of blood had ſtill prevailed over 
religious prejudices ; and the nation had ever ſhewn 
itfelt diſpoſed rather to change its faith than the 
Even many proteſtants had 
declared themſelves in favour of Mary's claim of 


| aw, || inheritance, and nothing could endanger a more ge- 
that though it might at preſent be poſſible to deter- 
mine the controverſy by law; yet if the throne was | 


neral diſguſt, than to ſee the queen, openly and with. 
out reſerve form a party againſt it. That princeſs alſo 
finding herſelf injured in ſo ſenſible a point, wou'd 
thenceforth act as a declared enemy, and uniting to- 
gether her foreign and domeſtic friends, the parti- 
Zans of her * title and her eventual ſucceſſion. 
would ſoon carry affairs againſt the public eſtabliſh- 

Weighing, therefore, all theſe inconveniences, 
which were great and urgent, the qucen was deter- 
mined to keep both parties in awe, by maintaining 
ſtill an ambiguous conduct; and rather choſe that 
us 


tion of the commons; and when the houſe, at the 
conclulion of the ſeſſion, deſired by the mouth of 
their ſpeaker, farther ſatisfaction on that head, the 
could not be prevailed on to render her reply more 
explicit. She only told them, contrary; to her de- 


claration in the beginning of her reign, that ſhe 
had fixed no abſolute reſolution againſt marriage; 


adding, that as the queſtion relative to the ſuc- 


ceſſion was attended with great difficulties, ſhe 
| D | 


would 


- would be contented for their ſake to continue ſome 
time longer among them, and ſhould never pay the 
debt of i nature with ſatisfaction, till ſhe had formed 
ſome ſcheme for the future foundation and happineſs 
of her country.” 0 bo W 992 
Several alt. vere paſſed during this ſeſſion, but 
the moſt remarkable was entitled . Aſſurance of 
the queen's royal power over all ſtates and ſub- 
-« jects within her dominions.“ By this act, which 
was levelled entirely againſt the pope's juriſdiction, 
all who twice aflerted, either by preaching, writing, 
or verbal diſcourſe, the pope's authority within 
Flizabeth's dominions, were ſubjected to the penal- 


ties of -treaton. All perſons in holy orders, ſchool- 


maſters, officers in court, and members of parlia- 
- ment, were to take the oath of ſupremacy; and 
the penalty for their ſecond refuſal was treaſon; 
but it was provided, that the oath ſhould not be 


preſſed the ſecond time upon any except eccleſiaſtics | 
or notorious recuſants. Mr. Atkinfon in the houſe | 


of commons, and lord Montacute in the houſe of 


lords, made ſtrong ſpeeches againſt the tyranny of 
this bill; they aſſerted, in favour of the catholics, 
that they neither preached, diſobeyed the queen, 


nor cauſed any tumults among the people. 


During the winter the Engliſh ſurprized | 
of Tankerville.in France, and Elizabeth became 


every day more and more convinced, that ſhe ſhould 


at length be abandoned by the French Hugonots. 


ſhe therefore ordered Sir Thomas Smith to preſent 


a memorial to the French court, offering to evacuate 


Havre immediately, and to renew the good under- 


ſtanding between England and France, provided 
Calais was reſtored, and two hundred thouſand 
.crowns paid her as an indemnity for the damages 
done at Calais, and expences ſhe had been at in for- 
tifying Havre. This memorial occaſioned great 


debates in the French council. The party of the 
Guiſes thought it moſt adviſeable to detach Eliza- 
beth from the intereſt of the Hugonots by exchang- 


ing Calais for. Havre, as the government would be 


then at liberty to puſh the ſiege of Orleans, the re- 


duction of which only was wanting to complete the 


beth. Smith gave his miſtreſs ſome hints of this 
diviſion: in the French council, adding that Calais 
might be eaſily ſurprized, not being garriſoned with 
above two hundred men. But the opinion of 
Throgmorton being directly oppoſite, nothing 
was attempted for tecoveting that important for- 
treſs. % 4 een en en 15 ie eee 
In the mean time, the admiral had great ſucceſs 

in reducing the towns in Normandy; but frequently 
complained that the numerous garriſon of Havre 
remained totally inactive, not being employed in 
any military operations againſt the common enemy. 
In the mean time the duke of Guiſe was aiming a 
mortal blow at the power of the Hugonots; and 
had accordingly commenced the ſiege of Orleans, 
which was commanded by Andelot, and where the 
conſtable was kept priſoner. The ſiege was carried 
on with great vigour, and the city was reduced to 
extremity, when one Poltrot, an enthuſiaſtic Hu 
not, hoſe brain had been diſordered by the furious 
harangues of his party, aſſaſſinated the duke of 
Guiſe, by diſcharging into his breaſt a piſtol loaded 
with poiſoned: ſhot. | Guiſe Was, in all reſpects, the 
fineſt perſon, and the ableſt general, that France 
had ſeen for many years. He was generous and 
open, amidſt a mean perfidious court ; humane 


— - 


the caſtle 
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ſecuting religion. The adviſers of this, brutal act 
denied the charge againſt them, though the mur- 
derer, with his lateſt breath declared that he under- 


took the action merely by their perſuaſions. 


The death of the duke of Guiſe rendered the 


-queen-regent miſtreſs; of the court and army of 


France; and the impriſonment of the prince of 


Condé, had diſpoſed him for an accommodation. 


Alarmed by the dreadful. account of the Engliſh 
preparations, the queen. regent made the utmeſt 


efforts to unite the kingdom againſt; the Engliſh. 


She found means to induce the Hugonots to liſten 
to terms of accommodation. Conde and Mont- 
morency held conferences for ſettling the peace; 
and being both of them impatient to relieve them- 


ſelves from captivity, they ſoon came to an. agree- 


ment with regard to the conditions; and in ſpite of 
the admiral's proteſtations, whoſe ſagacity eaſily 


perceived the treacherous deſigns of the court, the 


articles of agreement were finally ſettled between 
the parties. A. tolleration under ſome reſtrictions, 


was again granted to the proteſtants; a general am- 


neſty was publiſhed; Conde was reinſtated in his 


offices and governments; and money being ad- 
vanced for paying the arrears due to the German 


forces, they were diſmiſſed the kingdom. 


* 


The queen - regent of France who ſincerely hated 


Mary and all her friends, had ever ſince the reduc- 
tion of the power of the houſe of Guiſe, ſtopt the 


payment of her jointure, caſhiered the Scotch 
guards, and ſtruck off their nobilities appointments. 
This exceſſively exaſperated Mary, and Elizabeth 
flattered herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be able to detach 
her entirely from the court of France, and render 
her entirely dependent on the Engliſn, Pertiaps 
ſhe would not have been miſtaken had it not been 


for Ledington's fatal politics, ho perſuaded her 


to leave nothing to Elizabeth's generoſity, and to 
avail herſelf of the fortunate juncture for regaining 


the friendſhip of the court of France. The queen 


regent was thoroughly ſenſible of what importance 


it was to gain Mary over to her intereſt. It was 
ruin of the Hugonots, if not ſupported by Eliza- 


generally believed that the cardinal of Lorrrain had 
concluded the marriage between Mary and the arch- 
duke of Auſtria; and the whole kingdom trembled 
leſt he ſhould demand the imperial towns ſtill left in 
the paſſeſſian of. rang. „ %% „ 4 0 
Leſs powerful motives would have been ſufficient 
to have prevailed upon the queen - regent of France, 
to gratify Mary in all her demands. Accordingly 
ſhe wrote her ſeveral letters full; of that infernal dii- 
ſimulation for which ſhe was; ſo eminent; while 
Mary, affected by that univerſal incenſe offered to 
her beauty, and by the barbarities of the reformed 
towards herſelf and family, began to regard Eliza- 
beth with too much indifference. 11 - i 45V5 FT 15 
By this time Elizabeth had received a letter from 
the prince of Conde, who, by making ſure of the 
Scots, was the Jeſs ſollicituus with regard to the 
reſentment of Elizabeth. He informed the queen, 


chat a peace was concluded with the queen regent ſe- 


go- || parate from England, which he ſuppoſed had no far- 


ther concerns in the affairs of France, than fer the 


good of religion. This intelligence produced an 
order from England, to ſeize all French ſhips what- 


ſoeyer, and about ſixty of them were actually ſtop; 
ped in the road of Havre. The admiral of France: 


complained of theſe proceedings, in a letter to the: 
earl of Warwick, and charged Elizabeth with the! 
LOS +] OY breach 
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breach of her convention with the Hugonots. The 
queen, however, took very little notice of this 
complaint, and thirty of the prize veſſels being of 
conſiderable burden, were fitted up as .ſhips of 
Elizabeth now iflued orders for putting to ſea a 
large fleet, and for laying an embargo. on all the 
French ſnips in the Engliſh harbours. And on the 
other hand, orders were immediately iſſued for in- 
veſting Havre, while Elizabeth omitted nothing in 
her power to put it into a proper poſture of de- 
fence. a "315 20 rs Hy $1581 
The French now took poſt with five thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe, in a village ſo near the 
fortifications of the old town, that the earl of War- 
wick ſent out a detachment of about fifteen hundred 


men in order to diſlodge them. This was executed 


with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Engliſh, with the loſs 
only of twenty men, drove the enemy from all 
their poſts, killed four hundred foot and eighty 
horſe, and took one hundred and twenty pri- 
ſoners. The Engliſh had the fame ſucceſs in ſeve- 
ral other ſallies, and the French, again felt the effects 
of Engliſh valouů. 0% 193K; 
But a peſtilential diſorder, |. occaſioned; either by 

the inclemency of the ſeaſon, or the  intemperance 
of the ſoldiers, broke out in the Engliſh; garriſon, 


and made dreadful havock. The French, notwith- 
ſtanding this diſcouragement to the garriſon, eaſily 
perceived that a much greater power would be ne- 


ceſſary to reduce the place; and it was accordingly || thoſe of the Low- countries, though it might be at- 


reſolved that the conſtable ſhould beſiege the place 
in form; and that the queen- regent, her ſon, and 


with! their preſence. 
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-., Accordingly the mareſchal de Briſac, one of the 


beſt officers, in the French ſervice, at the head of the 
firſt column of the French army, appeared before 


the place, and erected a battery near the river for 


commanding the entrance of the harbour. This 
was performed without any ſally from the garriſon, 
Who were now greatly reduced by the petiilence, 
The admiral of France, and his brother, were the 
only proteſtants of any diſtinction, who refufed to be 


joyed but very little power in the cabinet, and there- 
fore was deſirous of regaining the favour of Eliza- 
beth. He had accordingly ſeveral conferences with 
the Engliſh-ambaſſador, who. perceiving; the ſtate 
of Havre to be deſperate, relaxed from his demand 
of the immediate reſtitution of Calais, provided the 


ſecurity given for the execution of the treaty of 
Chateau Cambreſis. In the mean time the French 
having made two large breaches in the place, and 
ere preparing to give a general aſſault, which, muſt 
have terminated in the (laughter of the whole gar- 
riſon, Warwick was obliged to capitulate, and be 
contented, with obtaining the liberty of withdrawing; 
The articles were hardly ſigned, before ,lord Clinton 
the admiral, who had been detained hy contrary 
winds, appeared off the harbour with a reinforce- 
ment of three thouſand men; and found the place 
ſurrendered to the enemy. Nor was. this the only 
misfortune; the. infected army brought the plague 
with them into England, where it raged with dread- 
ful, yiolence, and ſwept away great multitudes, par- 
ticularly; in London, above, twenty thouſand per- 
ons died of it in one year. 
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This unfortunate accident, forced Elizabeth to 


have recourſe to that ſuperiority at ſea which ſhe had 


ſo wiſely ordered to effect. She ordered a numer- 
ous fleet to be fitted out, in order to ſeize all the 
enemy's ſhips they met with; and the attempt was 
followed with ſuch ſucceſs, that the French were 
obliged to carry their merchandize under Spaniſh 
and Flemiſh colours. This occaſioned the Engliſh 
often to ſtop and ſearch the ſhips of Philip's' ſub- 
jects ; while the princeſs regent of the Low-coun- 
tries did every thing in her power to deſtroy the 
commerce, and break the good underſtanding 
which had long ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and 
the Flemings. Unreaſonable impoſts were laid 
upon different kinds of proviſions; and all Engliſh 
cloths were prohibited from being imported into the 
Netherlands, becauſe the plague then raged in Eng- 
land. Theſe proceedings were loudly complained 
of by the Engliſh merchants, as being ſo many in- 
fractions of the grand treaty of commerce concluded 
in the year 1496. At the ſame time the king of 
Spain's ſubjects complained of the prohibitions dad 
on ſome of their manufactures in England, of the 
duties being raiſed upon others, and, particularly, 
of their ſnips being ſearched by Engliſn privateers. 
Theſe differences were fomented by perſons in the 
Spaniſh council, who wiſhed for nothing ſo much as 
to exaſperate the merchants of England againſt Eli- 
zabeth's government, and to create an irreconcile- 
able hatred between the ſubjects of England, and 


tended with the ruin of both. But the duke of 


that t Alva, and ſome other counſellors of Spain, were 
the prince of Conde ſhould encourage the ſoldiers far from approving their carrying things to ſuch ex- 

| '/\ 5-3. I tremities. 
nary commiſſion, for determining, in a ſummar 


method, all mercantile differences in England, be- 


Elizabeth offered to iſſue an extraordi- 


| tween her ſubjects and thoſe of the king of Spain; 


and to ſend over Dr. Dale, an eminent civilian, as her 


ambaſſador to Flanders, to juſtify her proceedings. 
The court of Spain ſeemed to approve of theſe pro- 


poſitions. Dale went to Flanders, and a com- 
miſſion for proceeding ſummarily was directed to 
Lewis, Weſton, Hewick and Mowſe, doctors of 
preſent at the ſiege of Havre. The prince of Conde, || the civil law! But notwithſtanding this amicable 
notwithſtanding the late pacification, found he en- 


appearance of proceedings on Elizabeth's part, the 
utcheſs of Parma, governeſs of the Low. countries, 
continued to treat the Engliſn merchants ſo ill, that 


the principal traders removed from thence to Emb- 

den; where they opened a mart, while all commu- 
nication betweenthem and the ſubjects of Spain was 
mmediate re ion forbid by: the regent: 2110} 111! | ted } 
money Elizabeth had advanced was refunded, and || 
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The merchants of the Low. countries, finding 
their beneficial trade with the Engliſh was thus in 


danger of being cut off, applied to the court of 
Spain, and by the intefeſt of the duke of Alva, 


de Torre was ſent to England, where he laboured 
ſo effectually, that all the edicts of the governeſs 
were reypked, and the commercial intereſts of both 
parties ſettled on the former foundation, till they 
could be diſcuſſed in a futute congreſs, propoſed to 
be held ſome time next year. zit treat! 
A. D. 1564. The marriage of Mary queen of 
Scots with the archduke of Auſtria, ſtill continued 
to give Elizabeth great uneaſineſs, and ſhe accord- 
ingly uſed every method in her power to render the 
treaty abortive. She even proceeded ſo far as to 


give him ſome reaſons to hope for ſucceſs in his pre- 
tenſions to herſelf, and accordingly invited him to 


renew the former treaty of marriage. She always 
ba told 


told the queen of Scots that nothing would be ſatis- 
factory, but her eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman, 
vould remove all grounds of jealouſy, and cement 
the union between the two kingdoms, She added, 
that on this condition, Mary's title ſhould be fully 
examined, and ſhe ſhould be declared the lawful 
ſucceſſor to the crown. After keeping affairs in ſuſ- 
penſion for ſome conſiderable time, ſhe at laſt 


named the lord Robert Dudley, now created earl of 


Leiceſter, as the perſon on whom ſhe deſired Mary 


ſhould fix her choice. 
This nobleman, long known to be the greateſt 


favourite of Elizabeth, poſſeſſed all thoſe exterior | 


qualities which are naturally alluring to the fair ſex, 
a handſome perſon, a polite addreſs, an inſinuating 
behaviour; and by means of theſe accompliſhments 
he had been able to elude the penetration of Eliza- 
beth herſelf; and conceal from her the great de- 
fects, or rather odious vices, which attended his 
character. He was proud, intereſted, inſolent, 
ambitious : without honour, without generoſity, 
without humanity. Nor were his abilities or cou- 
rage ſufficient to atone for theſe bad qualities, or 
render him fit for that high truſt and confidence, 
with which ſhe always honoured him. Her con- 
{tant and declared attachment to this nobleman had 
very naturally emboldened him to aſpire to her bed; 


and in order to make way for theſe nuptials, he was | 


univerſally believed to have murdered, in a barba- 


rous manner, tis wife, the heireſs of one Robe- || 


fart. | . e 
When theſe particulars are conſidered, it is no 
wonder that the propoſal for marrying Mary was by 


no means agreeable to him, and he always aſcribed 


it to the intrigues of Cecil his enemy, who intended, 
by that artifice, to make him loſe the friendſhip of 
Mary, from the temerity of his pretenſions, and 
that of Elizabeth for attachments to another woman. 
It ſnould always be remembered, that the queen 
herſelf had no real intentions of effecting this mar- 
riage, but being deſirous that the queen of Scots 
ſhould never take any hufband, ſhe named a man 


by that means to gain time, and elude the project 
of any other alliance. The earl of Leiceſter was 
too Wii favourite to be parted with; and when 
Mary, a 


Elizabeth's propoſal, that princeſs receded from her 


conduct, together with ſome appearance of an im- 
prone ſuperiority aſſumed by her, drew a peviſh 
etter from Mary, and the apparent amicable cor- 
reſpondence of the two queens was, during ſome 
time, interrupted. | | ie 
In the mean time, ſeveral claims were made to 
Elizabeth, by the garriſon of Havre for their ſer- 
vices. The queen, not knowing how ſoon ſhe 
might be again forced into the field, ſhe treated all 
the garriſon, even to the meaneſt ſoldier, with the 
moſt endearing marks of gratitude, and referred 
their claims to be examined and ſettled by the lord 
treaſurer, the earl of Warwick, Sir Francis Knowles, 
Sir Hugh Paulet, and Sir Edward Randolph. 
This readineſsto oblige her brave ſoldiers made every 
Engliſhman proud to ſerve her; and notwithſtand- 
ing the rage of the plague and the dreadful incle- 
mency of the ſeaſons, ſhe defeated all the attempts 
of che French, either on the coalt of England or on 


— 
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liſhman, and could not, 
whom ſhe believed would not be accepted; hoping 


ured by the proſpect of being declared || 1n the court of Edinburgh, ſoon informed her of 


ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown, ſeemed to liſten to || every tranſaction in the Scottiſh council; and was 
not ſecretly diſpleaſed with the projected marriage 
former offers, and withdrew the bete the had for- . an Proje riage 


merly thrown out to her rival. This duplicity of N would, indeed, rather have wiſhed Mary to have al- 
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the iſlands of Guernſey and Jerſey. This vigorous 


conduct doubtleſs facilitated the negotiation for 


peace. The Engliſh plenipotentiaries preſſed the 
ratification of the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis; 
but were ſo far from obtaining it, that the French 
inſinuated, that Elizabeth would be greatly favour- 
ed, if they did not inſiſt on her making an abſolute 
renunciation of all her pretenſions upon Calais, for 


ever. At the ſame time, the French ambaſſador 


was ſollicitous to obtain the releaſe of the hoſtages, 
which had been given for the reſtitution of Calais, 
and it was at laſt agreed, that two hundred and 
twenty thouſand crowns fhould be paid for their 
freedom; and that both ſides ſhould retain their 
former claims and pretenſions. 

During theſe tranſactions in England, the coun- 
ſellors and ſubjects of Mary thought it high time 
that ſome patrimonial alliance ſhould be concluded. 
Nor were they long. in finding a proper object. 
Darnley, fon to the earl of Lenox, was the perſon 
in whom moſt mens opinions and wiſhes centered. 
He was Mary's couſin-german, by the lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, neice to Henry the eighth, and 
daughter to the earl of Angus, by Margaret, queen 
of Scotland. He had been born and educated in 
England, where the earl of Lenox had conſtantly 
reſided, ever ſince his baniſhment by the houſe of 
Hamilton; and as Darnley was now in his twentieth 
year, and a very comely perſon, tall, and delicately 
ſhaped, it was hoped he would ſoon render himſelf 
agreeable to the queen of Scots. He was alfo, by 
his father, a branch of the ſame family with her- 
ſelf, and would, in eſpouſing her, preſerve the royal 
dignity of the houſe of Stuart. He was likewiſe, 
after Mary, the next heir to the crown of England, 


| and thoſe who pretended to exclude her on accoun 


of her being a foreigner, had endeavoured to r 


| commend his title, and give it the preference to all 
| others. It ſeemed therefore one very conſiderable 


advantage, that by marrying him ſhe could unite 
both their claims; and as he was by birth an Eng- 

| by his power or alltances, 
give any grounds for ſuſpicion to Elizabeth, it was 


reaſonably hoped, thar the wor of England could 
not make any exception to thi e e 


s marriage. * 
The great number of friends Elizabeth employed 


between Darnley and the queen of Scots. She 


ways continued in a ſingle life; but finding very 
little probability of rendering this ſcheme effectual, 


| ſhe was fatisfied with a choice, which freed her at 


once from the dread of a foreign alliance, and from 
the neceſſity of parting with her favourite the earl 
of Leiceſter.” Accordingly ſhe wrote a ſecret letter 
to Mary, requeſting her to invite Darnley into Scor- 
land, reverſe his attainder, and reſtore him! to his 
honours and fortune: and when her requeſt Was 
complied with, ſhe took care, in order to preſerve 
the friendſhip of the Hamiltons and her other friends 


bias, ns, "ro blame openly this cad af 


Mary. e zt 
On hearing that the 2 for Darnley's 
marriage proceeded apace, the gave that nobleman 


permiſſion, on bis firſt application, to follow his 


father into Scotland. But ſhe no ſooner leafned 
that Mary was pleaſed with his figure and perfo 


and that all meaſures were agreed on for tlie 


riage, 


burgh began 


riage, than ſhe exclaimed againſt the eſpouſal; ſent! 
Throgmorton to order Darnley, on his allegiance, to 
return to England, threw the counteſs of Lenox, 
together with her ſecond. ſon into the tower, where 
they ſuffered, a very rigorous confinement; ſeized. 
all Lenox's Engliſh eſtate; and though it was impoſ- 
ſible for her to aſſign aus g reaſon for her dil- 
pleaſure, ſhe menaced, proteſted, and complained, 
as if ſhe had ſuffered. the greateſt injury. This du- 
plicity of conduct ſerved. a double purpoſe, that of 
refuſing to acknowledge Mary's title to the ſucceſ- 

ſion of England, and far encouraging the diſcon- 
| IE. inclinations of the Scottiſh, no- 
bility and reforming elergy. | 


Mary, deluded. by the dreams of love, rather 
ſuſpected than knew the truth. She therefore never 
went abroad without a ſtrong guard of friends, and 
would have arreſted Murray, the head of the re- 
forming party, had he not made his eſcape. This 
neceſſary. precaution for her own ſafety was con- 
ſidered as criminal by, a bigotted party. The no- 
bility began to form aſſ Iban the townſmen, of 
her capital to riſe in tumults,. and the whole nation, 
to look with aſtoniſhment on the queen's, marriage, 


of by the parliament. The queen, however, not- 
withſtanding the various repreſentations that had 
been made to the contrary, was, ſtill dear to the 
people. The malecontents in Edinburgh were ſoon 
reduced to obedięnce; and the inſurgents, found 


Elizabeth for ſupport, in order to enſlave their 
country, and take up arms againſt their lawful 
princeſs, though ſhe had not as yet done one public 
act to juſtify reſiſtance, much leſs rebellion. They 
propoſed that Elizabeth ſhould ſupply. them with. 
three thouſand. pounds, which, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from men, unleſs, foreign troops, Thould land, 


would, they aſſerted, be ſufficient to enable them to 


make head againſt their miſtreſs. 


* 


But Elizabeth was extremely cold in her aſſurances, 
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ſeditious preachers. 


to the rebels; ſo that notwithſtanding all oppo- 


ſition ſhe married lord Darnley, and drove her re- 
bellious ſubjects to ſuch extremities, that Elizabeth 
was obliged, by a letter under her own hand to in- 
tercede — their ſafety. This marriage, however, 
kindled afreſh the zeal of the reformers, becauſe the 


did not continue idle. 
ed of their meeting at Stirling ſummoned them all 
to appear before the council, and give an account 
toniſhn | | of their conduct. But knowing that the ſummons, 
though every ſtep. had been unanimouſly approved 


burgh, Which they ente 
They had flattered themſelves with great aſſiſtance 


were eſteemed either lukewarm in religion or in- 


clined to the catholic party. They met at Stirling, 
where, under pretence of an anxious concern for 
the ſecurity of religion, they framed engagements 
for mutual defence, agreed to take up arms againſt 


the government, and to make application to Eliza- 


beth for aſſiſtance and protection. 


This application to Elizabeth, greatly perplexed 


that politic princeſs: ſhe was deſirous of ſupporting 
the proteſtant party in Scotland; but ſhe could not 


be perſuaded that the people were ſufficiently. irri- 


tated againſt the government, in order to their tak- 


ing up arms, and becoming formidable to the 


kingdom. She therefore diſpatched ſecret orders 
to Randolf and Throgmorton, her ambaſſadors in 
Scotland, to give the inſurgents. promiſes of ſup- 


port, and even ſent them a ſupply of ten thouſand. 


pounds to enable them to form an army ſufficient to 


give countenance to their inſurrection. 15 
During theſe tranſactions, the court of Scotland 
Mary, on her being inſorm- 


unleſs ſhe was in a condition to command obedience, 
would be {lighted and deſpiſed, ſhe levied a body of 


forces, and obliged the male- contents to leave the 
lo country, and take ſhelter among the mountains 
of Argyleſhire; where ſhe well knew that they 
duced ta obedienc 8 fc could not long ſubliſt unleſs ſupplied with neceſſaries 
themſelves ſo warmly puſhed, that they applied to 


from other parts of the country. | She | therefore 


proceeded. with the king to Glaſgow, and ſoon 
obliged them to abandon their retreat. They, how- 


ever, ſoon. after appeared at Paiſly, with about a 


thouſand horſe; and paſſing the queen's army, 


they proceeded to Hamilton, and thence to Edin- 
. without reſiſtance. 


there, from the efforts of Knox and other 
But they were greatly miſ- 
taken; for though the fanatical miniſters ſound- 
ed the trumpet of rebellion, and deſired all men to 


enliſt for the defence of the houſe of Ged, very 


few were fooliſh enough to comply with their re- 
queſt. Indeed the headſtrong zeal of the populace 


was greatly abated : they were in no diſpoſition for 


family of Lenox was believed to adhere. to the ca- 


tholic faith; and though Darnley, who now bore, 
the name of king Henry, went often to the eſta- 
bliſhed church, he could not, by this exterior com- 
pliance, gain either the confidence or regard of, the 
clergy. They rather embraced this opportunity of 
inſulting him to his face from the pulpit; and 
Knox ſcrupled not to tell him, that God, to puniſh 
the offences and ingratitude of the people, often 
committed the rule over them to boys and women. 
Inſtigated by ſuch doctrine, the populous of Edin- 
urgh began to form.. themſelyes into , aſſociations 
againſt the government. 5 

At the e time, the male content noblemen, 

articularly the duke of Chatelrault, the earls of 
_ Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairne, the lords 
Boyde and Ochiltry, Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
Pettarow, joined in a conſpiracy againſt the govern- 
ment. Theſe being perſons who had moſt zealouſly 
promoted the reformation, they were, diſguſted to 
find. that the queen's fayour was entirely engroſſed 
by a new cabal, conſiſting of the earls of Bothwell, 
Athole, Sunderland, and Huntley ; perſons who 
, rubs OL, l. 36 
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were fo well Known, that all their pretences, with' 


taking up arms againſt the government. Mary 
was at once eſteemed and beloved : her marriage 
was not generally diſagreeable to the people: and 
the intereſted views of the diſcontented noblemen 


regard to religion, had very little effect even on the 


| moſt ignorant of the populace. | | 


They, however, continued in the capital, making 
all the efforts in their power to increaſe their party, 
till the king and queen's advancing near the city, 


obliged them to retire into the ſouth. But they 
could not there continue long in ſafety: they were 


fly for ſhelter into the northern 


ſoon purſued by an army of eight thouſand men, 
and were obliged to abandon their country, and 
5 arts of England. 
This event alarmed Elizabeth, She perceived it 
would be in vain to fend the rebels any farther 


ſupport, and, at the ſame time, was fearful left her 
conduct might provoke her enemies on the conti- 


nent to Join the Scottiſh queen. She therefore diſ- 
claimed all connections with the Scottiſh inſurgents, 


and publickly declared that ſhe: had never given 


them any encouragement, or promiſed them cither 
aſſiſtance or * She even carried ſtill far- 
; | . ther 
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ther this artful diſſimulation. Murray had repaired 
to London, with the abbot of Kilwinning, agent 
for Chatelrault, and in order to ſollicit a ſupply of 
forces: but ſhe ſeduced them by ſecret aſſurances of 
favour, to declare before the ambaſſadors of France 
and Spain, that ſhe in no wiſe contributed to their 


feſſion from them, than ſhe drove them from her 
preſence; called them unworthy traitors; declared 
that their deteſtible rebellion was a bad example to 
all princes z and affured them, that as ſhe had hi. 
therto given them no encouragement, ſo they ſhould 
not thenceforth receive from her any aſſiſtance or 
protection. Throgmorton alone, whoſe honour was 
equal to his abilities, could not be prevailed upon 
to conceal the part he had acted with regard to the 
Scotch rebels; and being well apprized of the uſual 
character and conduct of Elizabeth, he had taken 
care to procure the order of council to authorize the 
engagements he had been obliged to make with the 
„%% ⁵ ⁵ | 1 EST TL Re 

Finding there was no hopes of obtaining any af- 
fiſtance from England, and exaſperated at the beha- 
viour of Elizabeth, the baniſhed noblemen had're- 
courſe to the clemency of their ſovereign ; and after 
acknowledging their crime, and profeſſing a' ſincere 
repentance, the duke of Chatelrault obtained his 


rdon, on condition of retiring into France. But 
We and the other confederates did not ſo eaſily 
obtain their liberty. Mary, who conſidered them 
as the principal cauſe of the rebellion, was deter- 
mined to puniſh them ſeverely : but being continu- 


o 


ally. preſſed with ſolicitations from their friends, 
and ſome of her moſt judicious partizans in Eng- 


land, ſhe thought that nothing would more effectu. 


ally promote her intereſt in that kingdom, than her 
gentle treatment of men, ſo remarkable for their 
zeal againſt the catholic religion, ſhe gave way to 
her natural temper of moderation, and ſeemed de- 
termined to reſtore them to her favour. py 
While the inſurgents were thus fluctuating be- 
tween hopes and fears, Rambouillet arrived as am- 
baſſador from France, and brought advice from her 
uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain, to whoſe opinion 
| ſhe always paid the greateſt difference, not to par- 
don, on any conſideration, theſe proteſtant leaders, 
who had been engaged in an open rebellion againſt 
her perſon and governmenn. 
A. D. 1366. Mary unfortunately adhered to 
this advice, and a parliament was ſummoned to 


meet at Edinburgh, in order to try theſe rebellious 
noblemen: and as their crime was palpable and 
avowed, there was no reaſon to ſuſpect but ſentence 


would be pronounced againſt them. But before the 
aſſembly met, an accident happened, which pre- 
vented the total ruin of the confederated nobles, 


2 plunged the queen herſelf into the utmoſt diſ. 


Darnley's character by no means | correſpanded- || 


with his outward form. Stranger to the dictates of 


gratitude, he ungenerouſly headed a party deſirous 


of ſtripping her of all her authority, that, under 


his weak management they might engroſs it to them-/ 


iclves. His conduct was at once both diſreſpectful 


and factious; his behaviour lewd and inſolent; his 
companions were drunkards and fools, and his ad- 


viſers villains and traĩtors. Mary, during the firſt 


effuſions of her fondneſs, had taken a pleaſure Din If 
exalting him tothe higheſt pitch df greatneſs. She 


his name with her own in all public acts; and in- 
tended to have procured him from the parhament a 
matrimonial crown: But his ſubſequent behaviour 
ſhewed how ill he deſerved her favours; and ſhe 
determined, for the future, to treat him with more 


indifference. This exaſperated the inſolent Darnley, 
inſurrection. She had no ſooner procured this con- 


who being a mere complication of vice and er 


was a proper tool for ambition and treaſon, 


The unhappy Mary did every thing in her power 
to reclaim her huſband, but all her endeavours were 
in vain her love at firſt ſunk into pity, and then 
into indifference; but''ſhe”wis" ſtill ſo much his 
friend, as to give him frequent“ opportunities of 
recovering her countenance, if not her favour. But 
her indulgence ſerved only to increaſe his inſdlence, 
till even his own father grew weary of his company, 

and Sir John Melvil, though a zealous ſeryant to 
Mary, durſt not, at her earneſt intreaty, undertake. 
to reclaim him from his vic ces. 
Among the miniſters at this time was' one David: 
Rezzio, who had obtained a very extraordinary de- 
| gree of credit and confidence from the queen. He 
was born of indigent parents in Piedmont, and be- 
came a profeſſor of muſic. But finding it difficult 
to procuùre a ſubſiſtance in his own country, he Had 
followed the ambaſſador of Savoy into Scotland. 
Mary finding him uſeful to complete her band of 

muſic, 'ſhe retained him in her fer vice, after the de- 
parture of his maſter. Soon after her ſecretary for! 
French diſpatches, having fallen under her diſplea- 
ſure, ſhe promoted Rezzio to that office, Which 
gave him frequent opportunities of approaching her 
perſon, and inſinuating himſelf into her favour. 
He was artful, ſenſible, and aſpiring, far beyond 
what might have beef füſpected frotm his bitth and 
education; and made fo good ule of the acceſs 
which fortune had procured him, tfiat he was ſdon 
regarded ape chief confident 'and even (miniſter * 
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of che queen. He was conſuted on all occaſions; 
nor could any favour of importance be obtained 


without his interceſſion. This conſpicubus point of 

light ſoon rendered him an object of ch to the 
nobility, and to the whole kingdom; While his in- 
ſolence and vanity from his new exaltation, tended 
to augment the public diſpleaſure, * He, had brigi- 


nally employed his credit to promote Parnley's mar- 


2 and a firm friendſhip ſeemed to be'eftabliſh- 


ed between them. But when the ſentiments of the 
queen with regard to her hufband was changed red, ' 


* 


derbe friends perſuaded him, that Rezzio Rag” 
the real author of her indifference; Nor did they 
ſtop there, they filled his mind with jralouſies of a 


more 1 nature. Though Rezzio was ' 


of a very difagreeable figure, and therefore his cor. 


[| reſpondence with Mary might ſeem abſurd; yet a 


ſuſpicious huſband, who could find ho other rea- 
ſon for the favours ſhe had laviſhed on him;  cafily 
"ſuppoſed what he feared was really true. [The rigid 
auſterity of the eccleſiaſtics, who would admit of 
no freedoms, contributed fo ſpread this opinion 
among the people; eſpecially as Rezzio was uni- 
ng er to be'a en „* Pope, and 
ib be deeply engaged with Mary'in al che Then 
VVV 
Nac) had lately hend an ihterviem with me of 
her nobility, Who had been *extremely obſtquious' 
to her win, and ſome apprehenſſons were entertain“ 


ec that the defigntditÞ move the parliament for 2 
Lee er e inch ek Kin 
was ſufficient to make the recalling the baniſhed 
| T . n lords, 
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lords, the common cauſe of all the nobility, and 
others who had obtained the property of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical livings, and they were ſoon headed by Mor- 


ton the chancellor, a man of weight and capacity. 


Mary, on the other hand, was too ſecure, and neg- 


lected, for ſome time, the menaces of her huſband. 
At laſt the conſpirators were introduced by Darnley 
into the palace, where, in the preſence of the queen, 
then big with child, and ſtruggling to ſave her un- 


happy ſervant, they ſtabbed Rezzio over her ſhoul- 
der; then dragging him into an outer room, they 
compleated their inhuman murder, by giving him 
ſixty ſtabs. | J OT TOS Sent rn 
Having 
confined the queen to her chamber; and Murray, 
with the other baniſhed lords, returned to court 


. 


without leave. Though it no where appears that || 


Elizabeth was privy to this aſſaſſination, yet ſhe had 
been accuſed, at leaſt ſome of her miniſters in the 
north having acted in concert with the conſpirators. 
A full account of the inhuman barbarity was drawn 


from this narrative it appears that Mary behaved: 


with the moſt conſummate prudence, notwithſtand- 
ing her dangerous condition. 
up Rezzinto the juſtice of the parliament who were 
then ſitting, and to ſubmit even her own conduct to 


finiſhed this brutal aſſaſſination, Darnley 


She offered to give 
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rated the earl of Morton to-upbraid her with the 
ſervices he and his friends had formerly done her, 
At the ſame time, the earl of Argyle enjoyed almoſt. 


a ſovereign power in the weſtern parts of Scotland. 


rendered it impracticable for him to acquire the con- 
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But Mary's vengeance was implacable | only 
againſt her huſband, whoſe perſon was before diſa- 
greeable to her, and who, by his violation of every 
tye of gratitude and duty, had now drawn on him 
her higheſt reſentment. | Having, as we have alrea- 
dy obſerved, engaged him to difown all connection 
with the aſſaſſins, by his duplicity of conduct, 
he made himſelf obnoxious to all the world, and 
fidence of any party for the future, ſhe abandoned 
him to his fate, with the greateſt indignation. She 
ſuddenly withdrew to Alloway, a ſeat of the earl of 
Mar; and on Darnley's following her thither, ſne 
returned ſuddenly to Edinburgh, giving him every 
where the ſtrongeſt marks of her diſpleaſure, and 
even hatred. She encouraged her courtiers in their 


contempt of him; and was pleaſed that his mean 
up by the lord Ruthven, the principal actor; and 


equipage, and ſmall train of attendance, ſhould. 


their determination. But finding this had no effect, 


ſhe had recourſe to her influence over the king, in 
order to detach him from the conſpirators. She 
ſucceeded in the attempt ſo effectually, that he baſely 
denied every thing his heart had contrived, or his 


hand had executed. She then ſhewed ſome com- 
plaiſance to the earl of Murray, though with leſs. 
effect. She, however, ſucceeded ſo thoroughly in 
her deſign upon the king, that all the conſpirators 


were once more obliged to ſeek fefuge in England, 


and by a proclamation dated the twenty eighth of ¶ and complained to ſome: of her attendants that the 


March, Darnley declared himſelf innocent of the 
murder, and repented that he had given any coun- 
renance either to the 
lords. „ ES: Dell SOS 
Elizabeth was now greatly diſconcerted with 
regard to her conduct with the fugitive noblemen. 
She, however, gave leave for them to remain in 
England. This gave Mary the greateſt concern. 
but -ſhe diſſembled her chagrin, and proceeded, 


according to the ordinary methods of juſtice, againſt 


the conſpirators, two of whom only were executed. 
Murray ſtill continued to conceal his ſentiments, and 


Mary was deſirous of inaking his return from exile 
a merit of her own. She ſent him a full pardon, on 
condition of his not joining with the late conſpira 
tors; a circumſtance that ſo greatly awakened 


Darnley's jealauſy, that he appeared ready to relapſe 


into his former practices, unleſs the queen would 
conſent to have Murray taken off in the ſame man- 


ner as Rezzio had been. Mary was too generous 


not to receive this intimation with horror, and gave 
Murray ſome hints, which inſpired him with the 


o 


Mary had now communicated her, dangerous 


ſituation to the court of France, by one Thornton, 
whom, on his return from the continent; ſhe ordered 
to expoſtulate with Elizabeth, on the countenance 


ſhe had given to the conſpirators, The queen of 


England could not avoid promiſing to give them no 


Th 
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conſpirators, or the baniſhed 


farther ſhelter in her dominions; and this exaſpe- 


draw on him the contempt of the ignorant populace. 
He was, however, permitted to have apartments in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, which Mary had choſen 
for the place of her delivery. She was ſoon after 
brought to bed of a ſon; and as this was an event 
of the greateſt importance both to England and 
Scotland, Sir James Melvil was immediately diſ- 


|| patched with the news to Elizabeth. 


The evening this meſſenger arrived in London, 
Elizabeth was giving a ball to her court at Green- 
wich, and diſplaying all the ſpirit and alacrity which 
uſually attended her on theſe occaſions; but on the 


birth of the prince of Scotland's, being communi- | 


. cated to her, all her joy was damped ; ſhe ſunk into 
. melancholy; ſhe reclined her head upon her arm; 


queen of Scots was mother of a fair ſan, while ſhe 

was only a barren ſtock. The next day, however, when 
| ſhe received the Scotch ambaſſador, ſhe reſumed her 
former diſſimulation, put on a joyful countenance, | 

gave Melvil thanks for the expedition he had made 
in conveying the agreeable intelligence, and ex- 
Preſſed the utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip for her 
| filter, © Some time after ſhe diſpatched. the earl of 

Bedford, with her kinſman George Gray, ſon to 
; the lord Hudſon, in order to officiate at the baptiſm 


of the young prince, and ſent by him ſome magni- 


| ficent preſents to the queen of Scots. 
as he had not actually aſſiſted at Rezzio's: murder, 


Tue partizans of Mary in England, were greatly 
elated by the birth of the prince of Scotland; and 
perſons of all ranks began to cry aloud for ſome ſet- 
tlement of the ſucceſſion. This humour greatly af - 
fected the members in a new ſeſſion of parliament, 


| which was held after fx prorogations. The houſe 


of peers, which had hitherto forborn to touch on 
the delicate point of ſucceſſion here took the lead, 
and the — of commons ſoon after imitated the 
zeal of the lords. Molineux opened the affair in 
the lower houſe, propoſing that the queſtion relating 
to the ſucceſſion, and that of the ſupplies ſhould go, 


hand in hand; as if they were determined to oblige. 


the queen to comply with the requeſt of the-parlia- 
ment. The courtiers endeavoured to elude the de- 


bate. Sir Ralph Sadler told the houſe, that he had 


heard the queen poſſitively affirm, that, for the good 
of her people, the was determined to marry. Se- 


cretary Cęcil and Sir Francis Rnollys gave their teſ· 
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tlmony to the ſame purpoſe, as did alſo Sit Am- 
broſe dend cure of the dutchy, and Sir Ed- 
ward Rogers, comptroller of the houſnold. 
But Elizabeth's maſculine character was ſo well 
known, that fem members gave any credit to this 
intelligence; and it was conſidered merely as am ar- 
tifice; by which ſhe-endeavoured to retract that po- 
ſitive affirmation ſhe had made in the beginning of 
her reign, that ſhe meant to live and die a maiden. 
The miniſters, therefore, gained nothing farther by 
this piece of policy, than only to engage the houle, 
for the ſake of decency, to join the queſtion of the 
queen's marriage with that of the ſettlement of the 
crown; and the commons were proceeding- with 
great earneſtneſs in the debate, and had even ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the lords, when 


that ſne pledged to the houſe the word of a 


for Her ſincerity in her intentions to marry. That 


the appointment of a ſucceſſor would be attended 
with the utmoſt danger to her perſon; that ſhe her- 
2 during the reign of her ſiſter, 


ſelf had experience 
how much court was paid to the next heir, and what 
dangerous ſacrifices men were commonly diſpoſed to 


make of their preſent duty to their future proſpects; 
and that, therefore, ſhe was determined to delay, 


till a more convenient opportunity, the deciſion of 
that important queſtion. ITY 
Theſe reaſons.. 
the houſe; and ſtill leſs the command, prohibiting 
them to debate upon that ſubject. Paul Went- 
worth went ſo far as to queſtion whether ſuch a pro- 
hibition did not amount to an infringement of the 
liberties and privileges of the houſe. Nor was this 


1 


the utmoſt lengths ſome of the commoners ventured 
to go: they even violated the profound reſpect they || | 
| Bothwell, deſcended from an ancient and powerful 
family in Scotland. He had been always ſincerely 


had hitherto preſerved towards the queen; affirming 
that ſhe was Doond in duty, not only to provide for 
the happineſs of her ſubje&s during her own life, 
but alſo to pay all the regard in her power to their 


future ſecurity, by fixing a ſucceſſor, and by that 


means preventing the confuſion and diforder that 
always attended different pretenders to the crown; 


that none but timorous princes, tyrants, and fearful- 


women, ever feared their ſucceſſors; and that the 


affections of the people, formed the only firm/and 


impregnable rampart to every ſovereign, who, lay- 
ing aſide every artifice and ſelfiſh motive had mag- 
nanimity ſufficient to conſider that honourable and 


ſure defence as the only rock that could ſecure him. 


from all dangers, and render all attempts againſt 
him aborti | * 1 


e ordered him to inform the houſe, that if any 
member had ſtill any doubts, he was at liberty to 
give his reaſons before the ptivy council. This 
was, however, far from intimidating the commons: 


they purſued the debate with more virulence than 


ever; ſo that Elizabeth thought it prudent to re- 
voke her orders. A condeſcenſion which had ſo 
good an affect upon the members, that the debate 
was catried on with more calmneſs and temper; they 
even voted her a ſupply, to be levied att 


. \ 


a to it, as they firſt intended. 
A. D. 1567. The queen ſoon after diſſolved the 
them, with fome ſharpneſs, in 
eir proceedings had been full of 


rliament, ling 


er ſpeech, that 


ace pay- 
ments, of a ſubſidy and a fifteenth, without annex 


— — > 
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however, were far from ſatisfying univerſal d & Wil. 
aſcribe any imprudences into which ſhe had fallen, 
to her youth and inexperience. But the connections 
| ſhe had been weak enough to form, and her future 


the moſt dreadful calamities. 


of vice, except ' hypocri 
| manly, though he was now advancing towards the- 
3 decline of life. He was equally gallant” in the 
Alarmed at theſe debates, the queen ſent for the | 
| 2 and after repeating her former prohibition, 
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artifice and diſſimulation; that they, many of them 


had concealed, under the plauſible pretences of 
marriage and ſucceſſion, very malevolent intentions; 


to reap from their attempts the ad- 


but ſhe _—_— 

vantage of diſtinguiſhing her friends from her ene- 
mies. But do 
aàm unmindful of your future ſecurity ? its the 
chief object of my concern; as I know myſelf, 
liable to mortality. Or do you apprehend that 


you think,“ added ſie, that. I! 


I meant to encroach upon your liberties? no: it 


was never my meaning; L only intended to ſtop) 
you before you approached the precepice. All 
things have their time; and though you may be 
© hleſſtd with a ſovereign more wiſe or more leutrn- 


4 edithan I, yet J aſſure you, that noſone will ever 


rule over you, who will be more careful of your 


expreſs orders were brought from Elizabeth not to * fafety. And therefore, henceforward, whether 


proceed farther in that matter. Cecil told them, 
een 


I live to ſee the like aſſembly or no, let me warn 
you to beware of provoking your ſovereignis pa- 
| * tience ſo far as you have done mine. But I ſhall: 
now conclude, notwithſtanding the diſguſts I. 


have received (for I mean not to part with you in 


anger) that the greateſt part may aſſure them- 
4 ſelves that 
%. praces.®71 


D ene 


to wear a pleaſing appearance. Mary's moderate 
and gracious behaviour towards all her ſubjects, 
whether catholics or proteſtants, had procured her 


univerſal reſpect, and the public were willing to 


conduct, which cannot be excuſed, deſtroyed all 
theſe flattering fropes, and plunged her into a ſea of 


One of her prinCipal favourites was the earl of 


attached to her family and perſon; and had per- 


formed ſignal ſervices in defence of both. His 


courage and conduct as a ſoldier were unqueſtion- 


able, and he entertained a very cordial hatred to 
the Engliſh. He had been baniſhed ſome years be- 
fore, through the inſolence of the earls of Arran 
and Murray; but had after wards been recalled and 
pardoned by Mary. 


In his private life he was com- 
pletely profligate. He had, by his intemperance, 
diſſipated a large eſtate, but ſtill ' retained all the: 
means for miſchief, except money, and all manner 

y. His appearance was 


court as in the field, and maintained that openneſs of 
manners, which with his experience in life, rendered 
him a very agreeable companion to both ſexes. The 
gloomy reformers of Scotland beheld every perſon 
of this eharacter with horror; and perhaps this very 
circumſtance ſerved to rivet him in Mary's eſteem. 
Immediately” after ber recovery, Bothwell attended 

her in all her parties of pleaſure, together with 

Murray and Ledington ; and had not Darnley been 


intoxicated with folly and ambition, he might yet 


have recovered his former conſequence at court. 


and retired to Glaſgow, Where he was ſeized with 


5 mies to a doſe of poiſon ſhe had PORE: dere 60 
him, at his departure. But however that be, ſolnle 


| 


of the moſt conſiderable nobility, obſerving the 
| | „ queen's 


KD; 116 
queen's- fixed averſion to Darnley, propoſed the 


obtaining a divorce, provided Mary would agree to 


recall the eartof Morton; lord Ruthven, and ther 


noblemen, who were ſtill concealed in E 
account of | Rezzio's murder. The queen liſtened 
to the propoſal; provided it could be done in ſuch 
2 manner as to Pieſerve the legitimacy: of her ſon. 
Ledington was therefore deſired to lay the whole be: 


fote Elizabeth for her dpptohation, But it being 
found difficult; if not i 


ngland, on 


land, the deſign was lajd aſidle. 
In the mean time, the ſickneſs. of Darnley i in- 
al the queen to "_ him a vaſit, though t it hap- 
22 the redlepth inter. She watched him in 
the anguiſkr of his diſeaſe: ſhe for 
queen, that ſhe might perform the duties of à wife. 
As ſoon as he was recovered the carried him to 
Edinburgh, the ſeat of ber ament, where 
her affairs demanded her preſence. . 
the palace of Holy-rood-houſe; but as the ſituation 
of that place was lo and the concourſe of perſons 
about the court, neceſſarily attendecl with noiſe, 
which might diſturb him in his 
of health, it was determined to 
tion, a ſolitary houſe at ſome diſtance, called the 
Kirk of Field. Mary here gave him many marks 
of kindneſs and attachment; ſhe converſed cordially 
with him; and lay in a room below him; but on 


t up for his rec 


the ninth of February, ſhe told him ſhe 2 | 
one 


that night in her palace, becauſe the marriage 
of her ſervants there was to be celebrated in her 
ken 1333 

She accordingly left the 8 Darnley; 
Kr never more ſaw the light of the morning; for 


8 two of the clock, the whole town was alarmed 


eat noiſe; and the people were ſtill more 
dame fcbm che ki 


cther marks of fire, contuſion or wiolkedde. * 


impoſſible, to render che di- 
vorce lawful, without in ee of Scot- 


that ſhe was a | 


eſent infirm ſtate 


ing's houſe, which was blown up {| the troubles: inthe 'Low-countries, in which Eliza- 


by ggunpowder ; and. that his dead body was found beth had afterwards ſo deeply engaged, that it is 


at ſome diſtance i in a neighbouring field, without | mommy to give ſome account of them. 
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Botlpwell, cho directed all the meaſures of go- | 
kts und. of whom reports-of more particular | 


intimacies-and familiariries between him and the mit the ſame errors he blamed in the conduct of 


queen, were ſpread tough the whole kindom, was France. | Accordingly he had recourſe to the moſt 


thought to be the author of this brutal murder. | violent meaſures, in order to cruſh, at one blow, the 


career of the 


But às his favour with Mary was well Known, no 


perſon ventured to declare openly his ſentiments z | 


all remained in ſilenoe and aſtoniſiment. 
however, were heurd in the ſtreets dv 
neſs of che night, proclaiming Borhwel 


Voices, 
the dark. 
and even | 


Mary herlelf to be t murderers of the king; pla- 
cards were ſecretly affixed on the Walls to che ſame | 


purpeſe; offers were made, that upon giving proper 


circumſtances induced the queen to publiſh a pro 
olamation, offering 


perſon, who 12 diſcover the author or authors | 


of lch, Geteſtible vilany. But at che ſame tiene 


ER 


of the kin murder, or getting che regicides. 
Rouſed by che 


of kis ſon's e che || » 
earl of Lenox, who ſtvetd in poverty and contempr, | 
at a diſtance trum 22 wrote to | Wo 9 4 | 


wigilance was employed in ſearching: after | 


ators of the Hbels and reports "againſt from an error in 


— 5 and the queen, than in tracing the cauſes — — 2 cumtincenin _ 


only (fifteen days fi 


| queſtion of ſuch importance. 
She reſided in | 
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Gilbert his brother, Dawid Chalmers, and four 
others of the queen's houſtiold; all of them per- 
ſons who had been mentioned in the er v er 
en the walls of Edinburgſa. 

But the uafortunate father gained e froik 
his application: the queen ing to conſtrue the 
demand of ſpeedy juſtice ia the literal ſenſe, allowed 
t the examination of this weighty 
affair. She ſent; indeed, a citation to Lenox, require 
ing kim to appear in court and ſupport his charge 
againſt Bothwell; but the earl, WhO pr oceededto 


Il Stirling reflecting on the powerful enemies that op- 


poſed him, began to entertain vety . juſt apprehen- 
lions, from the inſolence and temerity of Bothwell. 
He therefore wrote to Mary, requeſting that the 
day of trial might be put off; and conjuring _ | 
by all the regard ſne bore to her on honour, to 
employ more leiſure and deliberation in determining 
No regard was, 
however, paid to this application: the jury was in- 
cloſed, and though Lenox, apprehenſive that this 
would be really the caſe, had ordered Cunningham, 
one of his attendants, to appear in court and pro- 
teſt, in his name, againſt the acquittal; of the cri- 


cep-· minal, the j jury proceeded to a verdict, by . which 


Bothwell was abſolved from the king's murder; no 
accuſer or witneſs having appeared in court. But 


the jury, fearful leſt their verdict ſhould be the cauſe 
of great ſcandal, and ſenſible perhaps, that the — 


acquitted, where juſtice would have co 
the priſoner, entered a proteſt by their foreman, the 


_ earl of Caithneſs, in which —_ ade che ne- 


ceflity of their proceedings. | 


In the mean time, Elizabeth da gteatly alarmed 
with the copy of a league which had ſome time ſince 
been ſigned by all the Roman catholic powers, for 


oP | extirpating che proteſtant religion; but the force of 
ſtan ed, when it was diſcovered that the noiſe 


it was in a great meaſure diverted by the progreſs of 


- Phili —— the ſecond of Spain was e ee at the 
accounts of the progreſs continually mak- 
ing in the Netherlands; and determined not to com- 


proteſtants : he introduced the infer- 
nal court of inquiſition i into the Low- countries, and 
increaſed the number of biſhops. , His arbitrary no- 
tions of government induced him to believe, that 
all miſcarriages in government proceeded from le- 
nity, and that che people who were ruled with a rod 
of iron were always the beſt ſubjects. Upon theſe 


| principles he had never conſidered the F lemings as a 


tecutities, his guilt ſhould be openly proved. Theſe || tree people; and accordingly introduced theſe inno- 


| vations without conſulting the nobility; but left the 
a reward and indemnity to any execution of them to the dutcheſs of Parma, and 


cardinal Granville. Both of theſe vuere poſſeſſed af 


great talents for government, though unequal ( 
the taſk impoſed upon them by Philip; who, either 
politics, or the MEN e 


2 — Sir Jane Balfour | | curate, and 1's o well Judge amenity, 5 
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that he would have been thought wiſe, even if he 
had not been ſo. He was convinced of the abſur- 
dity of the Romiſh doctrine, and entertained a very 
favourable opinion of the tenets of the reformers. 
He had, however, carefully concealed his ſenti- 


ments, and the Flemings, notwithſtanding his re- 
ſerved method of proceeding, had the higheſt eſteem 
for his virtues and abilities. The great employ- || po 
ments with which he had been intriiſtedꝭ during the 


late reign, made him think himſelf ill uſed when 
ihe government was given to the duteheſs of Par- 
ma; and though he ſtill made a conſpicuous figure 
in the council, he ſecretly endeavoured to perplex 
its reſolutions, and to avert the calamities which 
threatened his country. The weight ;he- retained 
with Philip; was owing to his apparent zeal for his 
ſervice, which he pretended would not ſuffer; him to 
join in meaſures ſo diſagreeable to the people, and 
which, if carried into execution, muſt prove highly 
detrimental to the government. Under this ſpe- 
cious pretence, William, though a ſubject with 


15 Few advantages of fortune, undertook; the amazing 


taſk of bidding defiance to the power of Spain, 
then perhaps the moſt formidable monarchy in the 


Hhut in this attempt he had a powerful opponent 
to encounter in cardinal Granville, a perſon of ü 
ſentment againſt the catholics to ſuch a height, that 


eonſummate genius and experience in the arts of 
government, and of deciſive authority with the 


governeſs. But Philip's conduct gave William 


advantages, which all Granville's abilities were not 
able to balance. The frontier towns were furniſned 
with Spaniſh garriſons, to the great offence of the 


Flemings, who had in the late reign formed their 


own garriſons; and, whom William perſuaded that 
the introduction of foreigners was intended to de- 
ftroy their liberties. The popular clamour which 


attended his meaſures; became at laſt ſo: violent, that 
Philip, haughty as he was, found himſelf con- 
ſtrained to give orders for evacuating the Low-coun- 


tries of foreign troops. But Granville knowing 
that the deſigned alterations could never take place 


without force, gave Philip ſuch ſecret advice, that 
the evacuation was countermanded, and the Fle- 
minęs being driven to a kind of deſpair, a rebellion 
was on the point of breaking out, when the gover- 
neſs perſuaded Philip to recall his troops. 


This was a point of the utmoſt importance gain - 
ed by the prince of Orange, as he could now, with 


much leſs danger, carry on his deſigns, in which 
be was warmly ſeconded by the count of Egmont. 


That nobleman was of à very different character 
from the prince of Orange. He had performed 
eminent ſervices for the houſe of Auſtria both in 


the cabinet and the field; and, like the prince of 
Orange, though himſelf ill rewarded, by the pre- 


ference given to another in the Low- countries. His 


manners were open and liberal. He neither diſ- 
guiſed his love nor his hatred, nor did he ſufficiently 
guard his expreſſions. The erection of the new 


biſhoprics, and the introduction of the inquiſition 


were themes of public execration, after the foreign 


troops were diſmiſſed. The nobility oppoſed! the 


former, and both nobles and people the latter. The 
biſhoprics were to be founded at the expence of 


many abbies, whoſe privfleges the king had ſworn 


to maintain, and which afforded handiome provi | 


the ſume time there was no room do doubt, but the 


1 
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ſtates, would be entirely in the intereſt of the. court, 


and endeavour to depreſs the ancient nobility. _ 
The court of inquiſition filled the minds of the 


people with horror; while Orange and Egmont im- 


proved the popular diſcontents on theſe ſubjects, in 
ſuch a manner, that none but themſelves could mo- 
derate them ; by whith means they rendered the 
ower of Philip odious, the authority of the god 
verneſs deſpicable, and the: talents of Granville 
uſeleſs. Every queſtion that was brought into the 
cabinet was managed in ſuch a manner, that no 
effect was produced; ſometimes through the diver- 
ſity of opinions, and ſometimes; through the negli- 
gence: with which all orders from the government 
were treated by the inferior officers. This confuſion 


| increaſed ſo greatly in the principal cities, that the 
governeſs found herſelf obliged to make uſe of the 
intereſt of the prince of Orange and count Egmont, 

for preſerving the ſmall remains of authority ſhe 


ſtill enjoyed. At laſt Philip thought proper to 
recall Granville from the Low- countries, to the 
great joy of the Flemings. But this condeſcenſion 
had no effect on the leaders of the oppoſition; the 
tumults on account of religion continually increaſed, 


and ſoon convinced Philip that he had acted impru- 
dently in recalling Granville. 1 


In the mean time the populace carried their re- 


they demoliſhed churches and altars, ſo that an uni- 
verſal revolt was every day expected. Philip, on 
being informed of theſe alarming circumſtances, 
ordered the duke of Alva, his general in Italy, to 
march into the Low- countries at the head of a 
powerful army. But before his arrival, the leaders 


of the proteſtant party had entered into a confede- 


racy againſt eſtabliſhing the inquiſition, and were 
ſtrengthened. hy the acceſſion. of ſeveral princes of 
Germany. As ſoon, as this confederacy was ſigned, 
a petition, was preſented to the governeſs; but ſhe 
received it with ſuch contempt, that all the Low- 
countries were on the point of being loſt, when the 
duke of Alva, with his army, entered Flanders, 
and changed entirely the face of affairs. The prince 
of Orange retired into Germany, in order to ſtrength- 
en his party; While Egmont endeavoured to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the governeſs, by aſſiſting her 
againſt the confederates. But all his ſubmiſſions 
could not prevent his fate { he was arreſted, toge 
ther with his friend count Horn, and both of them 
loſt their heads upon a ſcaffold ſoon after. 
This execution was not, however, attended with 
the deſired ſueceſs; and when Granville, who was 


no employed by Philip at Rome, was informed of 


Alva's ſucceſs, he aſked if the ſilent gentleman, 


meaning the prince of Orange, was taken; and 


being anſwered in the negatiye, he 
the duke has done nothing. FO Pg 
Elizabeth cannot be ſuppoſed to-haye continued 
an unconcerned. ſpectator of | theſe tranſactions, 
which threatened the deſtruction of the proteſtant 
religion upon the continent, and which was ſuffici- 


replied, Then 


ently evident by the prodigious reſort of French and 


Flemiſh proteſtants, who fled into England to avoid: 
the ſevęrities of their natural governments. Theſe 


Were Kindly received by Elizabeth, who relieved. 
| Nor di { e; he ployed | 
ions for the younger children of great families. At | e wg . 


. 
: 


dit in averting the ſtorm which threatened the pro. 
| N ; 1 W ths 1 Ui w the 

teſtant religion both in France and the Low- coun- 

dies. She applied to che duke of Alva, and 


A. P. qs. 


unjuſt maſons, Wrme: erliſted, | 
to draw upon his. maſter a foreign as well as a do- 


MW ö : LT -+ * f =" . 
meſtic war, executed the affairs of government with 


much leſs rigour than before. 


Fl 4 : 


Soon after the earl of Bothwell had been acquit- 


4 - 


qinburgh, when, it was expected the dark ſcene of 


12 of the King's murder, the parliament met at 
i 
i 


any and aſſaſſination would be brought to light; 
bur. inſtead of making any, enquiry, into that inhu- 
man tranſaction, the parliament contented them- 


- 


2. paſſing, a rigorous act, againſt thoſe who 
ſet up d 


at the meeting of the parliament, a e 
hopes of ſeeing the murdercrs brought to juſtice. 
© Bork, who now thought himſelf | immoye- 


ably fixed in his authority, framed a bond or aſ- 


E LIZ A BE Tok 
threatened to aſſiſt openly the proteſtants, if ſuch 
perſiſted in. Alva, fearing 


e efamatory placards... Indeed, the particu- 
lar favqur which the. queen openly ſhewed to Both- | 
well, who was appointed to carry the royal ſceptre | 
it th ing nent, gave very little 


in both we 


ſociation; in which the ſubſcribers, after Fo | 
! 


the acquital of Bothwell by a legal trial, oblige 
themſelyes, in caſe any perſon ſhould | 
impute io him the king's murder, to ſupport him 
with their whole power againſt ſuch calumniators, 
After this promiſe, which implied no great aſſurance 
in Bothwell, of his own innocence, TH THE BE 
mentioned the neceſſity of the queen's marriage, in 


Bothwell to her as a huſband. This paper was ſub- 
ſcribed by, the greater part of the. TIP 
ſent. In a country divided by violent factions, ſuch 
A, concurrence, in favour of one nobleman, not 
diſtinguiſhed above the reſt, except by his flagacious 
conduct, could never have been obtained, had not 
every one been fully 
ready determined on this meaſure. 


6 * 


Ihis point being gained, though at the expence 


7 


of. a national reproach, Bothwell threw off the maſk ' 
of his ambition, and took | meaſures equally preci- 


pitate and audacious. Mary having repaired. to 
Stirling in order to viſit her ſon, Bothwell raiſed a 
body of eight hundred horſe under pretence of ſup- 
preſſing certain robbers that infeſted his govern- 
ment as lord warden of the marches. But inſtead 
of marching to the borders, he wheeled about, 
way-laid, the queen in her return to | Edinburgh 


appearance of reluctance or reſtraint on her part. 


Nay, Mary herſelf, in anſwer to a private, meſſage 


ſent, her by the principal nobility, who offered to 
reſcue her out of Awol s k 

ſenger, that ſhe had inder d been 
ro. Yunbar,, but that ſince her ar ad beer 
ſo well treated, there, that ſhe willingly remained 
with Bothwell; though ſhe could not be, ignorant, 
that the very perſon who had treated her with ſo 


carried by violence 


7 


much indignity, had been married, about fix months | 
before, 20, another woman, lifter to the carl, of | 
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This impediment, was therefore neceſſary to be | 


removed, and accotdingly a divorce was foed for in 
the court of the archbiſhop of St, Andrew's, which 


was popiſh, and its proceedings regulated by the 


canon-law, and in the new conſiſtorical court, which 
was proteſtant, and regulated according to the prin- 


ciples of che reformed teachers. In the archbi- 


ſhop's court, the plea was conſanguinity; in the 
latter e Bothwell himſelf ſued in the for- 
mer; his wife in the latter : and the proccedings 


ee % 


d afterwards 


| 
| regard to the king's murder, arid the queen's con- 


[4 « 


order to ſupport the government, and recommended | 
tlity then pre- 


| 
| 
| 


rſuaded that Mary was al- 


ſpectators, of what would ſoon involve their coun- 
: n to eh, try in all the confuſion of a civil war. Le Croe, 
Seed her perſon, and conveyed iet 10 his caltl of 
Dunbar. This, however, was, done without any 


Bothwell's hands, told the meſ⸗ | 
her arrival ſhe had been 


b 


u 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


x 
x 


| 
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| carried on with ſuch precipitation that 
the divorce was pronounced in four days. Ant 
The divorce being thus obtained, Mary was con- 
ducted. to Edinburgh, where ſhe appeared, before 
the council, and declared herſelf entirely at liberty. 
Bothwell was created duke of ,Orkney ; and Ctaig, 
a miniſter at Edinburgh, was applied to for pub- 
liſhing the banns between the duke and the queen. 
But the miniſter, had too great a regard for his cha- 


1 "FF * 
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racter as to comply with the requeſt; he even pub- 
licly condemned the marriage in his ſermons, anc 
exhorted all who had acceſs to the queen, to give 
her their advice againſt ſo ſcandalous an alliance. 
Amazed at this conduct in the clergyman, Mary 


ordered him to be cited before the council, to an- 


ſwer for his temerity. But the clergyman was not 
to be intimidated. He diſplayed a courage, that 
ought to have ſtruck the ſry nobility with 
ſhame. He boldly aſſerted, that by the rules of 
the church, Bothwell, could not be permitted 
to marry z becauſe he had been convicted of adul- 
tery; that the divorce between him and his former 


| wife was procured by colluſion, as WT by the 
| precipitation of that ſentence, and the ſudden con- 


cluſion of the'marriage between him and the queen; 
and, that all the ſuſpicions which prevailed, with 


currence in the former rape, would by theſe mea 
ſures receive undoubted confirmation. Then turn- 
ing to Bothwell, he exhorted him in the moſt pathe- 
tic manner, not to perſiſt any longer in his criminal 
enterprizes; and turning his diſcourſe to the other 
counſellors, he charged them to employ all their in- 
fluence with the queen, in order to divert her from 
a meaſure which would unavoidably cover her with 
infamy and diſhonour. 7 OW 

But nothing was ſufficient to divert Bothwell or 
the queen from purſuing this deſtructive meaſure : 
they ruſhed forward to their own deſtruct ion; and 


the 8 was ſolemnized on the fifteenth of May, 
i 


| by the biſhop of Orkney. But the ceremony was 


| ſo far from being ſplendid, that very few of the no- 
| bility attended: they ſaw the fatal tendency of ſuch 


unjultifiable actions, and were deſirous of not being 


the French ambaſſador, of experience, character, 
and honour, refuſed to be refs at the nuptials; 
and had before the concluſion. warmly remonſtrated 
with the queen on the impropriety and injuſtice of 


+, of 
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and ſecretary Ledington, entered zealouſly into it. 

he Hs S ekrous of keeping free from | 
ſuch dangerous factions, had ſome time before re- 
queſted and obtained the queen's permiſſion to retire 


into France. | } #.4 I as: | TE 3 
' Theſe meaſures being agreed on, lord Hume 
immediately took up arms, and leading a body of 
eight 11 horſe, ſuddenly ſurrounded the queen 
and Bothwell in the caſtle of Bothwic. . They, 
however, found means to make their eſcape to Dun- 
bar, while the confederated lords were aſſembling 


their troops at Edinburgh, and taking meaſures to || 


effectuate their purpoſe. Had Bothwell had pru- 
dence enough to keep within the fortreſs of Dunbar, 
his enemies forces muſt have been diſſipated for 
want of pay and provifions, but hearing that the 


82 
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proyed of their zeal; for bringing to juſtice the 
murderers of Datnley, and the preſervation of the 
prince; but at the ſame time ſhe was deter- 
not to fuffer the queen to be deprived either 


of her liberty or her crown: that whatever blame 
ſhe might throw on Mary's conduct, any oppoſi- 


* 


— 2 


army of che lords was in great diſtreſs, he was ſo 


raſh as to take the field, and advance towards them. 
The two armies met at Carberry-hill, about ſix 


miles from Edinburgh; when Mary was ſoon ſenſi- | 


ble that her own troops diſapproved of her cauſe, | 
and were averſe to ſpend their blood in the quarrel, 
This convinced her that ſhe had nothing to hope 


for, but from the clemency of her ſubjects. She 


therefore held a conference with 8 
obtaining from him ſome general promiſes 


the ſhouts and inſults of the populace; who re- 

roached her with her crimes, and diſplayed before 
505 white banner, on which was painted a figure 
of the late king lying dead at the foot of a tree, and 
her infant ſon upon his knees, uttering theſe words, 
“Judge and revenge my cauſe, O Lord.” Mary, 
overwhelmed with her calamities, had recourſe to 


| epended on 
port, ſhe was ſo far from taking any part 


and after 
| * 7 the p ut 
herſelf into the hands of the confederates ; Who 
immediately conducted her to Edinburgh, amidſt 


0.4578. path. "py, > a ” 
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order to ſilence thofe 


tion to theit fovereign was totally unjuſtifiable, and 
repugnant to all the rules of ſound 


licy and go- 
vernment: chat it did not belon chen to reform, 

much leſs to puniſh, the mal ad miniſtration of their 
princes ; the only arms they could lawfully employ 


hty, 
eaſed = 
e was 


queen to liberty. 
Upon Throgmo 


* 


| ken of the 3 - He promiſed his 
| or che Jana! 


| 220 power. The laſt propoſal was embraced by the 
tunes of the queen of Scots, was irreproachable | oy rope by - the 


ottith teachers, Wo, drawing their maxim from 


che old teſtament, inflamed the minds of the 
l | | iS 10 far trom ta a againſt their u 5 
in the troubles of Scotland, that ſhe; felt Throg- | ſeat ehr ode 
„ Convinced of the conſequences chat muſt follow 
from doQrines of this Kind propagated from he 


nhappy ſovereign, now fallen from the 
; ken n v9 einn 


ſeat of power. 


pulpit, Throgmorton 1 955 to the council for an 
order tent preachers, who, un- 
der the maſk of 'relipious 2641; ift into the | 
minds of a rude and ignofarit people, the deterte 


maxims of treaſon benen He added, tha 


he ſhould not be. furprizeti if the peopbe, heated by 


* 
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ſuch diſcourſes ſhould: reſt the ſovereign autho 


WY dof KT IL AMAVYT Fil ; ority 
out of the hands of the nobility themſeſves. vid 


1 14 : 22 | »s þ AF) 6 298 | 77 
Alarmed at. the expoſtulations and threatenings | 


of Throgmorton, the confederated lords determined 
to ſend, the lord Lindley, ons of Mary's moſt deſ. 
perate enemies, to the queen, with three inſtruments 
Teach drann, for her to fen: by one of which ſhe 


was, to reſign the crown in. favour. of lie 
another to appoint che earl of Murray regent of 


Scotland; and by the third to appoint a council, 


ler ſon; by 


| 
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naries, where the doctrines of rebellion, murder and 


A.D. 18, 2 
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the indefatigable labours of theſe two prieſts, that 
the latter part of. Elizabeth's reign, was rendered 
leſs happy than it would otherwiſe have been, They 
may allo be conſidered as the father of. theſe. ſemi- 


N ö 41 


treaſon gave ſcandal to the virtuous part of the Pa- 
piſts themſelves, and from them we may date the 
progrels, 1 the riſe of thoſe exccrable doc- 
Wncein Enna I OOO TT, 

In the mean time, 


* 


e 0 
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the Scottiſh nation was fat 


which, ſhould adminiſter, the government till the || from being pleaſed with the late revolution in the 


earl's arrival, in Scotland. The few friends Mary 
had ſtill left were of opinion, that ſhe 10 ſign 
thoſe or any other papers, without, the leaſt preju- 
dice to berſelf, becauſe they Vould be invalid on 
account of her impriſonment...” The queen, ſeein 
no other proſpect of relief, and perceiving her li e 
was in danger, WER] to the advice of her friends, 
and, after a plentiful effuſion of tears, ſigned theſe 


inſtruments without gi 


7 


peruſing their contents. 


famous Bothwell, during the queen's conference 
with, Kirkaldy, fled. unattended. to Dunbar ; and 
fitting out a few ſmall ſhips he ſailed to the Orkneys, 
where he ſubſiſted ſome time by p 

however, purſyed him thither Ig took all his ſh 
| together, with moſt;of his attendants z. but he h 

V 
procuning.a,paliage #9; Hen; 
«brown zoto.priſan, lol 


. 


im- 
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his miſerably. 


: 
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is hejkit, the double of 


It may be neceſſary here to obſerve, that the in- | 


i 


iracy. Kirkaldy, 
is ſhips, 


pn 


| 

1 
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und means of ||| at once to her liberty and her throne, 

age 1: eee e 
es, and died 


young prince, then about thirteen. months old, (was 

prodleced, kings amet he: papes, of, James the 

ſixth, and ſoon after crowned at Stirlipg, the earl 
1 


"6 Major akin 
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after the ceremony, and 


in his name the coronation oath. , 


took poſſeſſion of . of regent: but the Ha- 


milton family entered a proteſt, that it ſhould not 
tend to prejudice their right of blood to the crown. 


government. The removal of Bothwell had ſoften- 
ed the rigour of many; ſome were difappointed in 
their ſchemes of ambition, and others could not be- 
hold with ſatisfaction, the extremities to which all 
affairs were carried by the council. All who re- 
tained any regard for the catholic religion readily 
Joined this party; and even the people in general, 
though they had formerly either deteſted Mary's 
de 0 en for Auel cond; were 
now moved by her misfortunes to compalſionate 
aft pion fituation, and lamented, that a perſon 
poſſeſſed” of ſo many, amiable ' accompliſhments, 
Joined to ſuch high dignity, ſhould: be treated with 
ſuch remarkable rigour, and ſeverity. Animated 
by theſe motives many. of the principal nobility 


met at Hamilton, and concerted, meaſures for ſup- 
porting the cauſe of that princeſs, and reſtoring her 


A. P. 1568; Nor were the confederated lords 
and the populace the only perſons that pitied the 


diſtreſs 1 4 8 5 of this unhappy princeſs, The 
hearts of the perſons intruſted with the care of 
guarding her, were ſoftened into compaſſion, and 
George Douglas, brother to the laird of Lochlevin, 
undertook. to aſſiſt her in making her eſcape, Ac- 
cordingly. he procured a boat into which he con. 
eyed her in diſguiſe, and rowed her aſhore himſelf. 


% 


V 


? 


[| She baſtghed immediately to Hamilton, where ma- 


The regent Joon, demonſtrated that he was deter- 


mined to break off all connections with the captive 


queen, and even all terms. of decency. He ſum- 


moned a parliament, and that aſſembly, after voting 
that ſhe, was undoubtedly an accomplice in the mur- 
der or her huſband, condemned. h 
Anneke ee e 
and acknowledged her Ton, for 
for fegen. „ p "EN 764 
Tho' the affairs of Scotland engroſſed for ſome time, 
anne rr e Re 5 1124 44 
the chief attentiqn of Elizabech, yet ſhe did not for- 
get what was owing to the intereſt of her own ſub- 
JeRs. in foreign countries, She regulated and im- 
proved the trade which had ſome time ſince been 
eſtabliſhed; with the Ruſſians, and procured her 
ſubjects; an excluſive trade to the northern parts of 
that empire. But in the mean time the government 
was greatly diſturbed;by the religious diſputes which 
were now carried to,a moſt enormous height, b 
thoſe who had imbibed the plainer modes of wor- 
ſhip practiſed abroad; while, ſeveral. Engliſh no- 
blemen, allured by the ſweets of former ſacrilege, 
were ſo forward in encouraging the doctrines of 
theſe reformers, that a powerful party was now 
formed againſt the church. But what alarmed Eli- 
zabeth more than the diſputes with diſſenters, was. 
the doctrines propagated by Saunders and Harding, 
Who had been, furmiſhed by the pope. with full 
powers for abſolving all the Engliſh; who ſhould re- 
turn to the catholic communion, - It was owing to 
ans a e 
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condemned her to perpetual 
d ation of the crown, | 
King, and Murray 


b 


ny of the nobility came to her at the head of their 
forces. A bond of aſſociation for her defence was 
Br the earls of Argyle, Huntley, Eglinton, 
0 ford, Caſſiles, Rothes, Montroſe. Southerland, 
$54 +3 1 lis *1 144 44 41 n L WI! be” 
nine biſhops, and nine barons,, beſides many of the 
molt conſiderable, gentry, So that Mary in a few 
days after her TANG tound herfelf at the head of 
ſix thouſand men. N 4 7 |; g 21! | A 10 | by 'S 
Ihe queen, immediately diſpatched Bethune to 
London, to inform Elizabeth of her eſcape, 


{| and to demand from her a body of men for Mary's 


aſſiſtance 


4 o 


em her rebel ſubjects; but he incau- 


| tiouſly- declared to Cecil, that he had orders to pro- 
| ceed. to France in order to demand an aid of a thou- 
| ſand muſqueteers, a ſum of money and a train of 


| whole ſtate of 


: 


N 


artillery. Bethune found ready acceſs to Elizabeth, 
and had an opportunity of laying before her the 
his miſtreſs's affairs. Elizabeth gave 
im every poſſible encouragement, but at the ſame 
time told him, that if Mary expected any aſſiſtance 
from her, ſhe muſt not ſollicit any from France. Be- 
thune ſeemed ſatisfied with, this and promiſed to do 
nothing farther at the court of France, than notify 
to the miniſtry that his miſtreſs had recovered her 
In the me 


. 
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an time a great number of the heads of 


the principal families in Scotland reſorted. to the 
hap Sales 


queen, .and Mary immediately ſummoned Murray 
to relign the regency, which he refuled to do; and 
upon the teſtimony of Sir Robert Melvil, who de- 
clared that ſhe had ſigned the inſtruments of her 
OT 0s ons 
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reſignation, under the terrors of death, they were 


declared of no effect. Both parties, therefore, pre- 
pared to decide their diſpute by the ſword.  Mur- 
ray, inſtead of retiring to the caſtle of Stirling, 
which would have been conſtrued as a flight, conti- 
nued at Glaſgow. This reſolution encouraged his 
friends. The young king's ſtandard was diſplay d 
in the camp of the rebels, and a motion was made 


tor bringing him in perſon. to the field. 


On the contrary, Mary's principal intention was 


to avail herſelf of the good diſpoſitions of the peo- 


ple in her favour, and to retire to the ſtrong fortreſs | 


of Dumbarton, in order to wait there till ſhe ſhould 


be reſtored to her throne in a parliamentary way, or 


reinforced ſo powerfully from either England or 


France, as to make all oppoſition fall before her. 


She had even taken ſome ſteps for opening a con- 


ference with Murray, by means of Ledington, and 
even employed Beaumont, the French, ambaſſador, 
to aſſiſt her in the undertaking. But ſhe was at the 
head of a militia who knew no ſubordination, were 


totally ignorant of military diſcipline, and were de- 
firous of gratifying their private reſentments againſt 


the regent. As they were ſuperior in numbers, they 
marched towards the camp of the rebels, inſtead of 
retreating to a place of ſafety. In conſequence 'of 


this motion of Mary's army, a battle was fought at 


Longſide near Glaſgow, which was entirely deciſive | 


> 


in favour of the regent. _ 
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Mary, who 128 Pen long accuſtomed to afflic- 


tion, was ſo diſpirited by this 910 which ſhe con- 
ſidered as the deſtruction of her laf 


few friends betook herſelf to flight. Her firſt in- 


tention was to have thrown herſelf into the caſtle 
of Dumbarton; but all the paſſes to it being guard- | 
1 by the regent's forces, ſhe was perſuaded to re- 
tire to Galloway, the moſt weſtern county in Scot- 


land, where ſhe might be ſafe till ſne ſhould either 
receive aſſiſtance, or find an opportunity of retiring 
to France or England, After riding about ſixty 
miles from the field of battle, ne held a council 


with her few friends who ſtill followed her fortune, 
With regard to their future proceedings. Thoſe who 
had a very ill opinion of the Engliſh miniſtry, con- 


jured her not'to truſt her perſon in the hands of 


Elizabeth; but Mary entertained ſo good an opi- 
nion of the Engliſh queen, that ſhe'was deaf to all 
remonſtrances, and embraced. the reſolution of tak- 


ing ſhelter in England. e ſhe embark- | 
aſt of Galloway, | 


ed on board a fiſhing boat on the co Fall 
and landed the ſame day at Wirkington in Cum- 
berland, about thirty miles diſtant from Carliſle , 


whence ſhe immediately diſpatched a meſſenger. to 


London, to inform Elizabeth of her arrival, re- 
queſting permiſſion to viſit her, and craving her 


totection, e of former profeſſions of 


friendſhip made her by that princeſs, eſpecially dur- 
ing her late impriſonment. 3 
©. Mary's being thus landed in England, Elizabeth 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to take ſome deciſive 
reſolution with regard to her treatment of the queen 
of Scots; and as ſhe had hitherto, contrary to 


CeciPs opinion, been influenced more by the mo- 


tives of generolity than of policy, ſhe was engaged, 
by that ſagacious miniſter, to weigh again all the 
conſiderations which occurred in this critical con- 
juncture. He repreſented the danger that would 


- 
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probably attend the reſtoring Mary to the throne of 


Sevtandz becauſe there was the greareſt reaſon ro 


| reſource, that 
ſhe loſt her uſual courage, and in company with a 


A 


—— 
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with her in her afflictions; | 
queſt of being allowed to viſit their ſovereign could 
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apprehend that ſhe would join the catholics againft 
the proteſtants ; and as ſhe was ever before her 
breach with the reformed parts of her ſubjects, en- 
tirely, though ſecretly governed by the councils of 


| the houſe of Guiſe, ſhe would now more implici 


comply with their views, When, by her own miſco 
duct, the power of that family, and the zealous ca- 
tholics was become her ſole reſource and ſecurity": 
that her pretenſions to the Engliſh crown would ren- 
der her a very dangerous inſtrument in their hands; 
and if ſhe was once able to ſuppreſs the proteſtants 
in her own kingdom, ſhe would ſoon unite the Scot- 
tiſh and Engliſh catholics with thoſe of all' foreign 
ſtates, in one confederacy againſt the religion and 
overnment of England: that it was therefore of 
the laſt importance to proceed with the utinoft cau- 
tion in the deſign of reſtoring her rival to the 
throne ; and to take care that the enterprize, if un- 
dertaken, ſhould be wholly effected by Engliſh 
troops, and that full ſecurities ſhould be previoufly 
provided for the reformers and. the” reformation in 
Scotland: that in the mean time it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to guard carefully the perfon of that prin- 
cefs ; left, finding this unexpected reſerve in the 
friendſhip of the Fngliſh, ſhe ſhould ſuddenly take 
the reſolution of flying into France, and attempt, 
by foreign force, ro recover the poſſeſſion of her 


authotiry* chat het'delpetare'fortune, ing broken 


reputation, fitted her for any attempt; and her re- 


1 Py 


ferment When ſhe ſhould find herſelf thus deſerted 
by the queen, would concur With her ambition and 
her bigotry; and render het at once uff unrklenting 
and a powerful enemy to the Engliſn government”: 
that though the example'of füccefsful rebellion; <- 
pc is os Sony cond heir by 
any means, be agreeable to any ſovereign, yet Na- 
ry's imprudence had been 10 great, perflaps her 


crimes to. enormdus, that the / inſtirxrection of Tub- 


jects after ſuch provocarions, could no longer be 
regarded as a precedent againſt other Princes : that 
it was firſt necefary for Elizabeth to aſcertain, in a 
regular and fatisfaftory manner, the extent of 
Mary's gilt, and thetice to detertnine "the degtes 
of protection which ſhe ought to afford her againft 


ber diſcontented ſubje&s'* chat as no glory could 


ſurpaſs that of defending oppreſſed” innocence; 16 
it was equally infamous'to patronize vice and mur 
der on the throne, as whoever ſhould ſupport! it 
would be tarniſhed with the diſhonour. © 

"Theſe reaſons of Cecil determined Elizabeth to 
proceed in a very cautibus, thotigh friendly manner 
with Mary. Accordingly the' Tent lady Scrope, 
ſiſter to the duke of Norfolk. to attend that prin- 
ces. Soon after lord Scrope” himfelf, and Sir 
Francis Knowles, vice chamberlain, were alſo diſ- 
patched to Mary, whom they found lodged in the 
caſtle of Carliſle. The queen of Scots on their ar- 
rival, hoped ſhe ſhould. ſoon obtain the favour ſhe 
had 10 ardently requeſted, chat of vifiting Eliza: 
beth, and laying all her complaints againſt” her re- 
bellious ſubjects before her : but ſhe foon perceiv- 
ed that her hopes were built on a deceitful founda- 


| tion. The two meſſengers affured her that Eliza- 


beth ſhared in her misfortunes, and ſympathized 
but added that her re- 


not be complied with, till ſhe had cleared herfelf of 


having any ſhare in het huſbant's mutder, of whicli 
ſhe was ſo loudly and fo generally accafed.” Alarm- 


neg Mary 


* 


ed at this unexpected declaration, it extortad frotti 
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Mary a promiſe, that the ſhould thinle herſelf hap-] This reluctance in Mary to ſubmit her cauſe to 
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be tried before an Engliſh tribunal, required all the 


* 


E having an opportunity of juſtifying herſelf 
ore her ſiſter the queen of England, and of 
wiping off the ſtains which the malicious tongues of 
her enemies had thrown upon her character. 

This point being gained by the Enghſh council, 
Midlemore was diſpatched to the regent; of Scot- 
land, ordering him to deſiſt immediately from any 
farther proſecution of the queen's party, and to 
ſend ſome perſons to London in order to juſtify his 
proceedings with regard to his miſtreſs. Murray, 
however diſpleaſed he might be at receiving ſuch 


prudence and art of Elizabeth to remove. She 
pretended that ſhe had no deſire, without Mary's 


| conſent and approbation, to enter into this queſtion, 


and pretended only as a friend to her juſtification } 
that ſhe was confident there would be no difficult 
in refuting all the calumnies of her enemies; an 
that even ſhould her apology fall ſhort of convic- 
tion, ſhe was determined to ſupport her, and pro- 
cure her ſome reaſonable terms of accommoda- 


| tion. She added, that it was never intended to 


an imperious command, thought proper to diflem- || cite her to a trial on the accuſation of her rebellious 


ble his refefitmeizr, as he knew himſelf in no con- 
dition to oppoſe the power of Elizabeth, and that 
he could expect no aſſiſtance from any foreign 
power. He therefore received Midlemore with 
great marks of regard, and told him that he Was 
not only ready to ſend proper perſons to juſtify his 
proceedings before Elizabeth; but would even take 
a journey himſelf into England, and there moſt 
ily ſubmit the Whole cauſe to her determination. 
He added, that he thought himfelf particularly 
Happy in being indulged with an opportunity of 
juſtifying to all the world, before a court, where 
nothing but the ſtricteſt juſtice could be expected, 
every part of his on and his aſſoclates tranſactions: 
not doubting but the queen of England, after hear- 
ing every thing that could be ſupported by witneſſes 
of unblemiſhed characters, would be able to pro- 
naunce a definitive ſentenee on the guilty, and clear 
the innocent from all the accuſations which the par- 
tizans of a diſappointed faction had advanced a- 
gainſt the dictates of truth and juſtiee. 
Both parties having thus given their conſent to 
ſubmit the juſtice of their pretenſions to Elizabeth, 
preparations were immediately made for hearing a 
1 Cauſe of fuch importance to the happineſs and 


ttanquillity of every civilized nation; when lord 


Herfiers, who attended Mary, perceiwed that his 
miſtreſs had ge 
therefore endeavoured to render the promiſe, ſhe 


had made to Elizabeth of no effect; by maintain- 


ing that Mary could not, without prejudice to her 
royal dignity, ſubmit! to a conteſt with her rehellious 
ſubjects before a foreign prince. He therefore re- 


to Elizabeth, and urged the ſame requeſt: I can- 
not, ſays ſhe, help pouring out my complaints 


« before you,” and begging'you would ſend for me. 
give me quick relief according to my neceſſities, 


cor permit me to retire to France, or ſome other 
« foreign country, where T may find more ſuitable 
ce entertainment. I again implore you to hear my 
complaints, and give them fach an anfwer, as 


© that they ſhall need to proceed no farther. Thus, 


ſtrate, chat you have no occaſion to be adimoniſh- 
ed to do juſtiee to your blood, your equals, your 
e neighbours, and your friends; and that you are 
<« ever careful to hear and relieve the lifted and 
e ppreſſed, rather than the powerful and unjuſt. 
4 Prove yourſelf to be, in effect, my elder ſiſter, and 
<« you ſhall ſce, that with all gratitude and obedient 
« friendſhip, I all prove myſelf worthy of bee 
« your younger!“ The king of France my \good 
«+ brother} will aſſiſt you in all your undertakings, 
if yon require it, and ſo will alſo the king of 
« Spain; and botli hall owe you thanks. 


| ſubjects ; but on the contrary 
| 


| though he knew him, at the 


gone too far in her conceſſions, and 


* 


quired aſſiſtance from England, or permiſſion for 
his queen to paſs over into France. Mary alſo wrote 


to ſummon them to 
appear and juſtify themſelves for their conduct to. 
; wards their ſovereign, # 
Alured by theſe promiſes, Mary agreed to juſtify 
| herſelf by her own commiſſioners, before other 
commiſſioners appointed by Elizabeth. Accord- 
' ingly the queen of England named the duke of 
Norfolk, the carl of Suſſex and Sir Ralph Sadler. 
This being ſettled, Elizabeth wrote a very peremp- 
tory letter to Murray, commanding him to attend 
the commiſſioners, who were to fit at York on the 
 fourth'of. October following. 
The doubtful ſtate of affairs in Scotland ren- 
dered it very dangerous for Murray to ſubmit to 
the deciſion of the Engliſh commiſſioners, what 
had, but a few months before, received the full 
fanction of the 'Scottiſh parliament. Ledington, 
was the principal perſon he e upon fot advice, 
| new him, at the fame time, to be Mary's 
friend, and that nothing could keep him firm to 


her enemies, but their obliging him to. be one of 


the foremoſt in all their meaſures of guilt. Leding- 

ton was no ſtranger to the views of the En 15 
He knew the danger that might flow from their re- 
ſtoring her to the crown of Scotland, and, there- 

fore, made ſtrong remonſtrances againſt ſubmitting 
the cauſe to the deciſion of a foreign tribunal. But 
Murtay, who conſidered the intereſt of that court, 

as the only ſhelter to which he could truſt in the. 
ſtorm that now threatened him from every quarter, 
endeavbured to prevail upon ſome of the chief of 
Scotland to accept of a commiſſion to appear at 
Tork; but finding they all rejected his offer, he 
'undettock to head the cammiſſion himſelf, ae. 

cordingly the earls of Marra and Morton, the bi- 
| ſhop of Orkney, lord Lindfay, and che abbot of 
 Dutnferling, were appointed commiſſioners for the 
king and i WA of Scotland. Secretary Leding- 
ton, George Buchanan, the famous poet and hiſto- 
rian, with ſome athers were named as their aſſiſt - 


— 


| ants, | 


4 . 


In the mean tithe the lord Scrope and Sir Fran- 
cis Knowles, who ſtill refided with Mary at Car- 
lille, gave the Engliſh council very particular ac- 
counts of Mary's character. They perceived that 
| her eloquence, added to her infinuating and affable” 
behaviour, had convinced evety one that approach. 
ed her, of the innocence of her paſt conduct; ad. 
that ſhe was determined, at all events, not to yield 
the ſuperiority to her enemies. Alarmed at thele 


0 * 


informations, the court of England determined 0 
; - * 5 Hs, * I ſy fo for 47 
guard effectually her perſon, as it was ea 1 Ore- 
ſee the danger to which her charms, her ſpirit, and 
 addrefs would expoſe the kingdom, _ provided ſhe 


| ſhould mage her efcape, and exert Hef Whole 15 5 
on the miniſtry of foreign powers. t Was there- 
fore determined to remove lier from Carliſle, which 

| bs 


ters, 
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by its ſituation on the borders; afforded her great 


lifferences between her and the Hugonots aroſe ra- 

ther from civil than religious motives; and that ſhe 
could even have no objection. to a match between 
Elizabeth and her ſon the duke of Anjou, Who was 
then no more than ſeventeen years of age, and far 
from being a bigot to any profeſſion. 
Elizabeth, from political reaſons, did not ſeem 

to diſcourage hs offer; and the prince of Conde 
| be 3 f F 
fearing ſhe mig t be prevailed ypon to abandon the 
 Hugonots, diſpatched Cavignes, one of his parti- 
cular friends into England, with ſuch inſtructions 
as were, moſt likely to retain Elizabeth firmly in the 
intereſt of his party. He was ordered to repreſent 
4 . n bo 4" 4 (5.5 

to the Engliſh miniſtry, that the cauſe of the prince, 


of Conde, and that of Elizabeth were the ſame, || 


ſince he had taken up arms pgainſt her moſt formi : 
dable enemy, the cardinal of Lortain, who. was; 
then, by means of his niece, the queen of Scot- 
land, plotting the deſtruction of the Engliſn prin-. 
ceſs. He added, that Mary had renounced her 
right to the crown of England, in favour of the 
duke of Anjou; that Hannibal Rochellyn was then 
actually diſpatched to Rome, to obtain the pope's. 
confirmation and inveſture of that grant; that a 


kaguc was forming prog al the catholic, princes 
of ng this inveſtiture as ſoon as 
it ſhould be obtained; and that he himſelf had been; 
offered the command of the army intended to be 
raiſed for Fat 8 to ballance the 5851 
ing power of this confederacy, the prince of Ger- tempting, and if remitted to the of Alva. 
70 the prince of Orange, and the Juke of Deux - 1 785 once duke of Alva, 
PRA had engaged to aſſiſt the Hugonots; the latter 


urope for ſupporting 


aving offered to march into France at the head of 


ſix thouſand horſe, thirty regiments of foot, two 
and twenty pieces of 0 . ehnon, and twelve 
ndred thouſand crowns 


field pieces, provided two hui 
were advanced him for the ſubſiſtance 


— 
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But ns the prince of Conde Nas not in a condition to 
pay the ſum demande, he was obliged to have re- 
| courſe to Elizabeth, promiſing to repay her in wines 
| alt, and other commodities of France. : || + 
| This memorial of Cavignes made great impreſ- 

ſion on Elizabeth, when ſhe had compared it with 

the advices ſne had received from other quarters. 
She therefore promiſed to lend the prince of Condẽ 
the ſum he requeſted, and to furniſh him with am- 


e 


| munition and a good train of artillery. At the ſame 
| time, perceiving that the proteſtants were debarred 


in France the exerciſe of their religion, ſhe gave a 
free retreat to all forcigntrs of the reformed religion. 
This produced the deſired effect, great numbers of 
them repaired to England, and ſettled at Norwich, 
Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidſtone and Southamp- 

ton,, to the great improvement of the Engliſh ma- 
| nufacures.'. c 6: Inte 155 
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The conduct of the duke of Alva, in the Ne- 
therlands, was equally alarming to Elizabeth. He 
had now eſtabliſned the court of inquiſition, abo- 
liſhed all the privileges of the people in the Low- 
countries, and ruled entirely by the Spaniſh laws; 
he had introduced foreign troops into their fortified' 
towns, and loaded the people with intollerable taxes. 
T he prince of, Orange had raiſed an army in Ger- 
many, with which. he marched to ſupport the pro- 
teſtants; but the duke of Alva had taken ſuch pre- 

cautions, and the prince's army was ſo ill paid, that 
he was forced to retire into Franſſdmddd 


— 
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Exaſperated at this attempt, and the refuge 


which Elizabeth gave to the reformed, the duke of 
Alva proceeded with more ſeverity than ever, and 
laboured inceſſantly to prevail upon Philip to declare 
war againſt that princeſs. Elizabeth, who was de- 
ſirous of avoiding any quarrel with Spain, did all 
in her power to fender the duke's labours abortive. 
But an accident ſoon after happened, Which brought 
affairs to a crifis. Some Italian merchants had 
formed a project for erecting a bank in order to ſup- 
ply the Spaniſh army in the Netherlands with mo- 
ney, and a very large ſum was accordingly remitted 
from Spain. But a French pirate attacked the veſ- 
ſels which carried the treaſure, and would have taken 
them, had not admiral Winter, favoured the Spa- 
niards ſo much, that they eſcaped into the Engliſh: 
to hover on the coaſt, and would, in all probability, 
have cut ſome of the veſſels our. of the harbours, - 


os 


r 
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| had they not been defended; by the Engliſh, The 
Spaniſh ambaſſador, therefore, made application to- 
have the money landed, and remitted to the duke of 
Alya, as being the ſole property of the crown of 
Spain. At the ſame time .the cardinal Caſtillon 
made a Fountes applications offering to prove that 
the money did not belong to the king of Spain, but 
to certain private merchants, who intended it ſhould 
be employed by the duke of Alva, to the ruin of 
\ the proteſtant cauſe, The quellion wasverſ delicate 
and for ſeyeral days ſucceſſively in council: it was 
; thought, on one hand, dangerous to exaſperate the 
| king of Spain, and on the other, the prize was very 


* * 
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might prove the deſtruction of the reformed religion. 
At length, Elizabeth ordered the money to be land- 
ed and aproceſs being formed to proye that it was not 
che Ins of Spain's property, ſhe thought proper 
| ro detain it for het own, uſe, giving the merchants 


. in 
en eee HL 


| Oy to repay it at a certain time, and deliver it 
imm ately if it ſhould appear to be the property of 
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the king of Spain. The Spaniſh miniſter ſent an 
account of theſa tranſactions to the duke of Alva, 
who iſſued orders for ſeizing, all the Engliſh effects 
im the Low- countries, and for putting ſome of the 
moſti conſiderable merchants under arreſt; |, Eliza - 
beth now ordered a paper to be drawi up for her 
vindication, in which ſheendeavaured to prove that 
her procetelings were conformable to the law of ma- 
tionꝭ and thar̃ ſhe had done nothing but by the re- 
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; pulon or violence, merely for diſguſt at the inquie - 


: 
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tude and vexations naturally attending power, re- 
ſigned her crown to her only ſon, and had appointed 


the earl of Murray regent during his minority. 
here mas noſgreat difficult) in confuting many 


af theſe aſſertiond . Ihe queen declared the never 
could ſuſpeft, that Bothwell who.bad been acquit · 
ted by a jury, and recommended to her by all the 


of the Spaniſh ambaſſador himſelf. At the, ſame || 


time, ſhe ordered repriſals to be made in England 
on all the ſubjects of the king of Spain, and the 
nation found itſelf | fo: conſiderable a7 gamer upon 


the balance, that the duke of Alva repented of hie 


proceedings. The Spaniſh ambaſſador publiſhed 
in London, a paper in anſwer to that of Elizabeth; 
in Which he laid the whole blame upon her council. 
Not contented with this, he circulated a great num · 
ber of libels, reflecting perſonally on the queen. 
This joined to the treatment her ambaſſadot hade: 
ceived in Spain, exaſperated Elizabeth ſo much, 
that ſne ordered de Speſi the Spaniſh miniſter, to 
be confined to his own huſ we. 
On the fourth of October, Elizabeth's miniſters 


and thoſe of queen Mary had their firſt meeting; 
when both parties produced and exchanged copies 


they gave in their complaints againſt their enemies 
in Scotland, entered a proteſt that their appeara 
in the cauſe ſnould no wiſe affect the independence 
of her crown, or be conſtrued as 4 mark of ſubor- 
dination to England. Elizabeth's commiſſioners re- 
ceived this proteſt, but with a reſerve to the crown 


of England. This precaution being taken, the 


complaint of that princeſs was read, and contained a 
detail of all the injuries ſhe had ſuffered ſince her 


marriage with Bothwell; that her ſubjects had taken 
arms againſt her; under pretence of freeing her from 


captivity; that when ſhe had put herſelf: irito their 
hands, they had committed her to cloſe: cuſtody in 
Lochlevin; had crowned her ſon, an infant, in her 
place, and had again taken up arms againſt: her 
after her delivery from priſon; had rejected all her 


propoſals for an accommodation; had given battle 


to her troops, and obliged her for the ſafety of her 
| perſon to take ſhelter in England. N dne 


ſummary, and imperfect account of the late trans 
actions. He aſſerted, that the earl of Bothwell; 


the known murderer of the late King, had, ſoon | 


ſon of the queen, and carried her to Dunbar that 
he acquired ſuch influence over her, as to gain her 
conſent to marry him; and he accordingly procured 
a divorce from his former wife, and pretended to 


dal of tbhis tranſaction, the diſhonour it had brought 
upon the whole kingdom, the danger to which the 


infant prince was expoſed from the attempts of that | 
audacious man, had obliged the nobility to take 


arms, and oppoſe his criminal enterprizes and de- 
ſigns; that — the queen, in order to ſave him, 
had thrown herſelf into their hands, ſhe ſtill diſco- 
vered ſuch a violent attachment to him, that they 
found it neceſſary for their own and th public ſafety, 
to confine her during a ſeaſon, till Bothwell, 
and the other murderers of her huſband, could be 
tried and puniſhed fbr their crimes ; and that, during 
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To this complaint, the earl of Murray gave a 


queſt of the Italian merchants, and even by that | nobility/for a huſband, way! the murderer. of the 


King, She added, that ſhe ever was, and ſtill con- 
tinued to be deſiraus, that Bothwell, if guilty, 
ſhould. be brought to gondign puniſtiment: that 
the reſignation. of her ctoHnn was extorted from her 
by tha: well grounded fears of her life, and even hy 
the direct menaces of vialence: and that Throg - 


morton, the Engliſh ambaſſador, as well as others 
of her friends, had adviſed her to ſigu that paper, 
as the only means of ſaving her from the laſt ex» 
tremity, and had aſſured her that a conſent given 
under theſe eitcumſtances muſt be deſtitute both of 


| 
| 
; 


| 
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miſſioners had boaſted; that Elizabeth, from a re- 


| 


| 


i 


| | 


fotce and validity... Dns 0p Seo n. 


? l ſented the four following 
celebrate his marriage with the queen; that the ſcan- || 


able to diſturb the tra 


# 4 


Mary had certainly the advantage in this conteſt ; 


and the Engliſh/ dommiſſioders; thought it ver) 


ſtrange that Murtayqhpuld venture to complain 
the wrongs the nation had received from the queen, 


vithout offering: ſome defence for his conduct. 
| They well knew, that Murray had intended to lay 
of their powers. Mary's commiſſioners alſo, before 


ſome very material imputations againſt that princeſs, 
and on which. his party had ſo ſtrenouſly inſiſted. 
But it was at laſt diſcovered, that Mary's, com- 


gard to her kinſwoman, and her deſire of 1 
TY 


ing the rights of ſovereigns, Was determined, 
ever criminal her conduct might appear, to reſtore 


her to the throne. This information, together with 
ſome late tranſactions of the Engliſh court, intimi 


dated Murray, and made him ſuſpect, that the 
| commiſſioners had ſufficient authority for what. they 


had advanced. He flattered himſelf, that, provid- 


ed he. concealed the moſt violent part of the accu- 
ſation againſt Mary, that princeſs would ſubmit to 


any reaſonable terms of accommodation; but if 


he once proceeded ſo far as to charge her with the 


moſt atrocious part of hen crimes, no compoſition 
could afterwards take place; and that if ſhe ſhould 
ever be: reſtored to her crown, either by the power 
of Elizabeth, or the aſſiſtance of her other friends, 
he mult expect to experience the utmoſt effects of 
reſentment, and his whole party to be expoſed to 


the vengeance of an enraged: princeſs. Tbeſe 
l | the la | foon || conſiderations; had induced Murray nat to venture 
after the commiſſion: of that crime, ſeized the per- raſhlyion a meaſure, which it would be imp 


for him; to recall, till he knew from the ngliſn 


ble 


commiſſioners, how far he might depend for pro- 
tection: on the Engliſn court. Accordingly, he pre- 
queries to the duke of 
Norfolk, who ſent them to Elizabeth: whether 
the Engliſn commiſſioners had authority from theit 
ſovertign to pronounce any ſentence againſt Mary, 
provided her guilt ſhould be fully proved before 
them? whether they would promiſe to exerciſe that 
authority, and to an / actual ſentence? he · 


ther the queen of Scots, if found guilty, ſhould be 


delivered: into the hands of i the-regent; or, at leaſt, 
ſo ſecured in England, that ſhe ſhould: never be 
nquillity of Scotland? and 


whether Elizabeth would alſo, in that eaſe promiſe 
td acknowedge the young king, and protect the re- 


Kain f | gent-in has-authority; ; | rw gr won 17 
this confinement, ſhe had voluntarily, without com 
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Eecil, ſecretary of ſtate. Mary, who had no ſuſ- 


to Hampton- court, and the Scottiſh commiſſioners 


their miſtreſs, ho being a ſovere 
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| the found that the conteſt would now take a very 


different turn, and therefore thought proper to re- 
move the cauſe to London, under pretence of expe- 
diting the proceedings, and having the whole under 
her moſt immiediare inſpection At the ſame time 


| the joined with her fortner rener ane 
ot derable of her council, Sir Nicolas Ba- | Hor 
the moſt conſiderable of her 115 | knw ifal, ho iwever; put an end to the confe 


con, lotd-keeper, the curls of Arundel and Leiceſ. 


ENS LAN D. 4 D. 4368. 

zabeth! They ſetmed to hive forgot that the co 
ferences were firſt opened, andi ſtill oontinued with 
no other view than that of clearing her from the ac- 
cuſation of her enemies; that Elizabeth had always 
declared that ſne acted only as her friend, and by 
her own conſent and approbation, without pretend- 
| ing any quriſdiction over her, . ie mt ib 
| rences; and as no proof had beenidffered by Mur- 
ray to ſupport the charge he had exlübited againſt 


= 


/ * 


picion-ofitheſe ſecret motives/ Was very well pleaſed 
with this adjournment, deelaring that ſhe always 
wiſhed her cauſemight be determined by Elizaberh 
herſelf Accordingly the conferences wete removed 


ordeted/to attend. dun üga 503 „oznan 
It was, however, very well known, that Murray 
would not produce any charge againſt the queen of 
Scots, unleſs an explicit, and favourable anſwer 
was previouſly given to the queries he had tranſ- 
mitted to the queen, and accordingly Elizabeth de- 


clared; that though ſhe wiſned nd hoped, from the 


ee enquiry; that ſhe ſhould be convinced of 
aryls innocenee yet if it ſhould appear from the 
event, that the queen was really guilty of her huſ- 
band's murder, th 

unworthy-of thong. 
« Encouraged by this declaration, Murray, after 
expreſſing his reluctance for charging the queen of 
Sevrs with ſo atrocious a crime, and which nothing 


commiſſioners, imploring their aſſiſtance to puniſh 


e would think her for ever after || 


the murderers of his ſon; and accuſed Mary and 
Bothwell, as being the two principal parties con- 
cerned in that brutal tranſaction n 


made againſt Mary, it was thought abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to tranſmit copies of it to lord Herries, the 


en e Roſs, and others commiſſioned by Mary 
to defei 
any anſwer was returned by the queen's party; but 


the Engliſn comtmiſſioners, and obſerved, that the 
matter having now taken a new turn, the hature of 
the commiſſioners proceedings were altered; be- 
cauſe Mary, who had been hitherto the accuſer of 
Murray, was now accuſed by her rebellious ſubject. 
They therefote demanded to hàve acceſs to Eli- 


ders they had received from their miſtreſs; which 
were, that Mary ſhould now in perſon clear herſelf 
before Elizabeth, her nobility, and all the foreign 
ambaſſadors; of the enormous crime laid to her 


charge; and that, in the mean time, Murray and 


his party ſnould be put under an arreſt. The firſt 
part of their requeſt was readily granted, and they 


accordingly delivered to Elizabeth, in writing, the h 


meſſage they had received from their miſtreſs, who 


cuſation was falſe; and that he and his party were 


not be ſubſect to any tribunal z _ o:had deter- 
mined not to juſtify herſelf to any perſom but Eli- 


ett 


nd her conduct. Some days paſſed before 


Mary, with regatd to the murder of her huſband, 
he was called before the Engliſh commiſſioners, and 
 reproved by them in the name of Elizabeth, for 
| having dared to accuſe Mary of ſo atrocious a crime, 
without advancing any 8 They added, that 
though Murray and the other Scottiſh commiſſion4 


ers had ſo far forgot the duty of allegiance to tlieir 


ſovereign, the queen could never overlook what ſhe 
owed to her friend, her neighbour, and her kinſ- 
woman; and therefore ſne deſired to know what 
they had to ſay in their own v indication. 
Murray was now reduced to the neceſſity of di- 
vulging what he ſeemed deſirous) to conceal, the 
proofs of his charge againſt Mary queen of Scots. 
Among theſe were ſome love letters and ſonnets ſent 
by her to Bothwell, and written entirely with her 
own hand; with two other papers, one in her own 
hand writing, and the other ſigned: by her, and 
wrote by the ear of Huntley: each of theſe 2 

and 


——§ꝓl.; ͥ — — 


contained a promiſe: of marriage to Bothwell, 
but his on preſervation could have forced from 

him, de sbeub ber in direct terms of being an ac- 
complice in the aſſaſſination of the late king. At 

* time the earl of Lenox appeared before the || Be | 
| | had been carefully preſerved by that nobleman. in a 
| ſilver caſket given him by Mary. This treaſure he 
had committed to the care of Sir John Belfour, 
i deputy governor of the caſtle of Edinburgh. When 
This enormous and unexpected charge being thus 


both dated before that nobleman had been tried for 
theamurdenof Darnl es mots od 

FTheſe letters, which Mary had ſtrictly enjoined 
Bothwell to burn as ſoon as he had peruſed them, 


A 17 
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that fortreſs was beſieged by the confederated lords, 
Bothwell ſent: a ſervant to receive the caſket from 
the hands of the deputy-governor. Belfour deli- 
vered it to the meſſenger; but having received ſome 
diſguſt from Bothwell, he took care to convey pri- 


89 


3 


the papers were interceptdd. 


awer x | vate intelligence to the earl;of Morton, by which 
arlaſt lord Herries and the biſhop: of Roſs attended 8-201 eite 
| 1- Inconteftible proofs of Mary's criminal correſ- 


pondence with Bothwell, her conſent to the king's 
murder, and her concurrence , in that rape which 
Bothwell pretended to commit upon her, were con- 


| tained in theſe papers. And what ſtrengthened and 
1 herefol de n- || even confirmed their evidence was, Mary's refuſing 
zabeth, in order to lay before her in perſon, the or- 


to give any anſwer to this charge; and ſuffering the 
conferences to break up; for nothing could bet a 
greater proof of guilt, than her refuſing to continue 
the enquiry at the very moment when ſhe ought to 
have attempted every method in her power, to de- 
ſtroy the accuſation of her enemies. She never 
pretended to deny the authenticity of the letters in 
queſtion, though ſhe knew that the hand writing 

ad been compared with that in her letters to Eliza- 


Hage they h: m their z who || beth, by the Engliſh council, and declared authen- 
promiſed if Elizabeth would permit Her to a con- tics . | _ : FLAP 
verſation, ſhe would convince her that Murray's acC- 


%%». af Shaw bat 1. 

2 6 18 8 , 1 og 
Alter the conferences were broken off, Mary or- 
dered her commiſſioners to accuſe Murray, as: the 
the murderer of her huſband: but this accuſation 


vas not ſupported by any proof, and therefore can. 
only be conſidered as an angry retaliation upon her 
enemies. Her commiſſioners | themſelves; when 


chey e chibited the charge againſt Murray, affirmed; 
that they knew of no proof, though they were ready 
GE 3 497 +. 1 
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to maintain its truth by their miſtreſs's orders, and 


would produce ſuch evidence as ſhe ſhould ſend 
them.. e #7 n | 
..\ Diſappointed in obtaining permiſſion: to vindicate 
her innocence, and alſo of being allowed to retire into 
ſome foreign country, Mary determined to attempt 
the recovery of her kingdom. 
e wrote a letter to her friends in Scotland, accul- 
ing Elizabeth with breach of promiſe, and the 
blackeſt treachery. She affirmed that the queen of 
England had made a ſecret convention with her re- 
bellious ſubjects; that her ſon, the prince of Scot- 
land, was to be ſent to England, and there edu- 
cated; and that the caſtles of Edinburgh and Stir- 
ling were to be put into Elizabeth's hands for her 
ſecurity, upon her declaring the prince the next in 
ſucceſſion, provided ſhe had no iſſue herſelf: that 
the earl of Murray was to reduce the caſtle of Dun- 
bar, and put it into the hands of Elizabeth, who 
was to procure his legitimation ſo as to enable him 
to ſucceed to the crown of Scotland, which he was 
to hold as a fief from that of England. She alſo 
pretended that a compromiſe had been made be- 


twcen Murray, the earl of Hertford, and Cecil, | 


who was to give Hertford one of his daughters in 
marriage; and that Murray had agreed to guaran- 


lady Catharine Grey, the ſucceſſion to the crown of 
England; while Hertford had agreed to ſupport 
Murray tin quiet poſſeſſion of Scotland. She con- 
cluded; this Jetter with bitter reflections. on Eliza- 
beth; and ordered her friends to do all in their power 
to-teftroy-the rebels, ü tee e bee 
Mary was certainly very ill adviſed to write ſuch 
a letter in her preſent. circumſtances, when it was 
more than probable ſome of the copies would be 
intercepted. This Was actually the caſe; Elizabeth 
procured one, and ſent. it to the earl of Murray; 
ordering, at the ſame time, that a proclamation 
ſhould be made upon the borders, to contradict the 
facts, particularly that relating to her having made 
any agreement with Murray, relating to the young 
prince's; being brought to England. gg. 


* . 


Such a provocation could not fail of exaſperating 
Elizabeth, Who now; gonſidered her as a perſon 
whom it was equally, dangerous to Keep, or-to:-fer 
at liberty. Orders were therefore given for remov- 


rounded with catholics, to Tutbury, in the county 
of Stafford; where ſne was put under the cuſtody 
of che earl of Shrewſbury. Elizabeth propoſed, 
however, not to break off all communication with, 
Mary, but to keep her always in hopes of, termi- 
nating her affairs by ſome. negoriatio . 
A. D. 15369. The duke of Norfolk had, on all 

occaſions, expreſſed himſelf fo ſeverely with regard 
to Mary, that Elizabeth thought there was no dan- 
ger in naming him firſt in the late commiſſion, at 
Vork. But ſoon after his arrival in that city, the 
penetrating Ledington found him, ſo ſuſceptible of 
ambition, that after inſinuating himſelf into the 
duke's good opinion, he fairly propoſeda marriage 
between him and Mary. Norfolk. was ſo far from 
refuſing the offer, that he frankly told Ledington 
that Elizabeth was a friend to the quten of Scots, 
and informed him of certain E that Mary 
ought to inſiſt upon 2 Elizabeth. Ledington 
communicated this information to the biſhop of 


Roſs, and Mary, by his direction, wrote to Eliza- 
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In order to which 
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Some time aſter, the affair was propoſed to Mary, 
and the earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the lord 
Lumley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and at laſt the 
earl of Leiceſter himſelf, a ved of the match, 
as the only expedient which could ſecure Elizabeth 
from farther danger, or procure to her friends in 
Scotland, the indemnification they expected, the 
duke of Norfolk having engaged to procure their 
pardon from Mary. 2 zo „ 

In the mean time Murray had deſired leave to 
return to Scotland, Where the government was 
thrown into great confuſion. Elizabeth not only 


* 


granted this requeſt, but agreed to put the duke of 
Chaſtelherault, who was then at London in his re- 
turn from Scotland, the lord Herries, and the bi- 
ſhop of Roſs, under a kind of arreſt, as hoſtages. 
for the ſafe arrival of Murray and his friends in 
Scotland. She alſo wrote to lord Hunſdon, and all 
her wardens in the north, to conduct the earl of 


and even farther if he thought it neceſſary. She 
even gave orders for their not inſiſting upon the 
earl's making any reparation for the outrages com- 
| mitted upon the marches; and commanded them 
| to give him all che aſſiſtance in heir power for ſub- 
| -duing his enemies on the borders. 11 F 
This was the more neceſſary, as the Hamiltons 
and the earl of Huntley had taken up arms in Scot- 
land, and made themſelyes maſters of Glaſgow, 
Their army was now increaſed to ſeven thouſand 
men, and they intended to march forward in order 
to fight Murray on his arrival. The regent, ap- 

prehending the conſequence before he ſet out from 
England, fent Sir Robert Melvil to Mary, with 
propoſals for a marriage between her and the duke 

of Norfolk, and at the ſame time a ceſſation of all 
hoſtilities between him and her party in Scotland. 
| Mary, though ſhe was no ſtranger to the duke of 
Norfolk's intentions, affected to be totally ignorant 
of the whole affair. She, however, expreſſed her 

readineſs to agree to any match that ſhould be ap- 
proved of by her parliament, and to compromiſe 
matters with the rebels; but declined giving any 
definitive anſwer till ſne was reſtored to her liberty. 
Melvil, however, ſucceeded ſo far, that ſhe wrote 
letters to the heads of her party in Scotland, to ſuſ- 


Murray, with all their forces, as far as the borders, 


; pend all, hoſtilities till further orders, and by this 
ing the queen of Scots from Bolton, a place ſur- 


| 

| means Murray returned ſafely into Scotland. | 
| Mary now flattered herſelf that her troubles were 
| drawing to a period; : but. ſhe was fatally miſtaken, 

She was now more cloſely confined in the caſtle of 
| Tutbury, and orders given, that no perſon be ad- 
mitted to her without the conſent of the earl of 
In the mean time the differences between Spain 
and England were equally diſtreſſing to both na- 

tions. The Engliſh, finding themſelves prohibited 
from trading in the Low- countries, erected a facto- 
ry at Hamburgh. The duke of Alva, having in 
vain reclaimed the money taken out of the Spaniſn 
ſhips, prohibited all exportation of Spaniſh com- 
' modities into England, under the ſevereſt penalties. 
But this did not produce the effect expected by the 
king of. Spain, who thoughit that the Engliſh, when | 
deprived of the great advantages they enjoyed. by 


this trade, would force their queen into the mea 


ſures propoſed. Experience ſoon convinced him of 
his miſtake : he found that the Engliſh entered ſo 


heartily into the quarrel, that in 4 ſhort, time the 


beth in the very terms that Norfolk had ſuggeſted. ¶ ſea was covered with their privateers, which almoſt | 


totally 
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28 A. D. 1569. 
totally deſtroyed the Spaniſh trade. Elizabeth. 
however, choſe rather to diſplay than exerciſe her 
wer, and had therefore laid her ſubjects under 
uch reſtrictions, as could not fail of convincing 
Philip of her moderation. ee 
The ſeaſonable ſupport which Elizabeth had af- 
forded the French proteſtants, had enabled them to 
act with vigour, and they opened the campaign 
with great hopes of ſucceſs. The duke of Anjou, 
however, defeated them at the battle of Jarnac, 
where the prince of Conde was killed, and the pro- 
teſtant cauſe muſt have fallen with that active gene- 
ral, had not Colignt with prodigious addreſs brought 
off the army, Which had ſuffered very little in the 
battle: and the queen of Navarre animated them to 
continue firm in ſupporting the cauſe they had 
undertaken. A few days after this misfortune, the 
duke of Deux-ponts marched into France to the 
aſſiſtance of the nots, at the head of ſix thou- 
ſand horſe and five thouſand foot, and was joined by 
the prince of Orange with twelve hundred horſe, 
and five hundred foot, the poor remains of his army, 
having been obliged to diſband the reſt for want of 
money to pay their arrears. Elizabeth was not an 
idle ſpectator of theſe motions.” Her miniſters in 


Germany had encouraged and haſtened the march 


of the duke. of Deux-ponts, while her ſhips kept 
open the communication with Rochelle, into which 
ſhe'was conſtantly pouring ſupplies, and with which 
ker ſubjects by virtue f a treaty concluded with 
the prince of Conde, carried on a very beneficial 
„/// 
The court of France was not ignorant of Eliza- 
beth's engagements, and ordered their ſhips to in- 
terrupt the intercourſe between England and Ro- 


chelle. This occaſtoned a kind of piratical war 


between the two nations, and Norris, Elizabeth's 


ambaſſador in France, preſented frequent remon- 


out receiving any ſatisfaction. 

While the commercial affairs of England were 
thus embroiled with France and Spain, they were 
not in a much better condition with the Ruſſians, 
who complained thar the Engliſh had raiſed the price 


ſtrances and complaints to the miniſtry, but with- 


of their commodities, and the Germans, who had 


alſo ſuffered by the Engliſh in their trade, joined 
them in their remonſtrances to the Czar, who for 
ſome time greatly diſcouraged the commerce of the 
Engliſh merchants.- i ek L 1 1 n 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, Elizabeth. ſent 
Randolph into Ruſſia to remove the difficulties and 
ſilence the clamours that had for ſome time impeded 
the trade of her ſubjects in that empire. His em- 


baſſy was ſucceſsful, he removed every difficulty, 


and obtained ſeveral privileges for the Ruſſia com- 
pany. They were exempted from all cuſtoms, 
and they had leave to trade by the Caſpian ſea 
into Perſia and Media, a privilege denied to all 
other merchants. Theſe privileges encouraged the 


Engliſh to renew their commerce, which they now 


carried on to a vaſt extent. They ſent their goods 
up the river Dwina in large canoes; as far as Wo- 

logda, whence they tranſported them over land by a 
ſeven days Journeys to Teraſlow, where they embark. 
ed them on the Wolga, and carried them down to 


Aſtracan. Here they had ſeveral docks where they 


built and | 

goods acroſs the Caſpian ſea into Perſia, 
In the mean time, the loſs of the Spaniſh," the 
interruption of the” French, and the danger of the 


repaired their ſhips, which carried their 
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Rufſian' commerce, together with the detaining as 
a priſoner, à ſovereign princeſs,” the darling of a 
very ſtrong party in England, threatened at this 
time, ſome alarming convulſion in the ſtate. Eli - 
zabeth had her favourites and her counſellors, but 
Cecil was her miniſter. Noblemen great by their 
birtk, their abilities, their ſervices, and ſmiles of 
their ſovereign, could not bear to be admitted into 


the cabinet only to adviſe but not to direct. They 


conſidered Cecil as à perſon of inferior fortune, 
without genius for government; and endowed with 
only the mechanical parts of a ſtateſman. Sir Ni- 
cholas Fhrogmorton had made ſeveral efforts for 


being admitted a privy-counſellor he poſſeſſed the 
| favour and even the countenance” of the queen: he 


had done great ſervices; he had undergone _ 
| dangers, he had diſcharged important truſts! with 


great applauſe, and both his birth and fortune 


| told Him, that 


placed him on a level with the nobility, yet he ne- 
ver could ſucceed; and he had many reaſons to 
think his excluſion proceeded from Cecil. He ac- 
quainted the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of 
Wincheſter, the earls of Arundel, Northumber- 
land, Weſtmoreland, Pembroke and Leiceſter with 
his ſuſpicions, and found they all agteed in eon- 
demning che extravagant ſupplies ſent to the Hu- 
gonots, the detenſion of the Spaniſn money, and 
the ſeverities ſhewn to the queen of Scots; mea- 
ſures which they attributed entirely to Cecil. It was 
therefore agreed, after mature conſideration,” to at- 
tack the miniſter before they made any attempt to 


remove the other grievances. But Elizabeth's ge- 
|| nius was ſuperior to all their arts; and ſoon diſco- 


vered that ſomething extraordinary was in agitation. 
; Having once diſcovered this, her authority ſoon 


drew from them the whole ſecret, and her pre- 
ſence as critically defeated the defign; for : ſhe 


declared that the never would abandon her faithful 


ſervant E * EL 


|| Tn the mean time, the propoſal for the duke of 


Norfolk's marriage with Mary was very warmly 
- purſued, and it was whiſpered that another marriage 
was projected between the young king of Scotland 

and the duke of Norfolk's daughter, Who was about 
the ſame age. After the reſolution was taken for 


[ bro, ns, the marriage between Mary and Nor- 
| folk by | 

their next difficulty conſiſted in forming ſuch a plan, 
| as would enable them to purſue their intentions with 
| ſafety. According to Throgmorton, it was reſolv- 


urray; I.edington; and the biſhop of Roſs, 


ed, that the biſhop of Roſs ſhould mention it to the 


earl of 'Leicefter''and other noblemen, as a matter 


that had been juſt hinted to the duke of Norfolk, 
ho refuſed to liſten to any propoſals of that kind, 
without the approbation of the principal nobility. 
| The _ executed his commiſſion in a very artfut 
manner: he pretended to afk Leiceſter, in confi- 
; dence, whether the marriage of his miſtreſs with 

ſome Engliſh nobleman, would promote the ſafety 
and tranquitthty of both kingdoms. Adding, that 


he might, if e be the perſon. Leiceſter 

d t he would have nothing to do with 
ſuch a marriage; but that he would uſe all his 
© 1ntereſt to promote it, provided Elizabeth was 
bps PREY with it, and no other method could be 


- 


found to deliver the nation from ſo dangerous a 
woman The earl of Pembroke. 200 ſeveral 


other noblemen were coniſülted, and albof them re- 


turned nearly the ſame anfwer. By this means the 


| marriage of the queen of the Scots, with ſome per- 
| | | ſon 
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were in the ſecret drew up certain articles, which, 


if agreed to by Mary, were to ſerve as the founda 


tion of an application to Elizabeth. Theſe articles 


were as follow): That the queen of Scots ſhould | 


give ſufficient ſecurity to the queen of England, 


e for preſerving in her, and the heirs of her body 9 
the title to the crown of England. That a per- 


« petual league, offenſive and defenſive ſhould: be 
concluded between them, their realms, and their 


4 fſubjects. That the proteſtant religion ſhould be 
e eſtabliſned in Scotland. That the Scots ſnould 


be reconciled to their queen, and admitted to as 


cc much favour as ever. That a renunciation ſhould | 
<« be procured by the queen of Scots, of a title 


< which-the duke of Anjou pretended to the crown 
« of England, by virtue of an: aſſign 


in order to prevent the queen of Scots from mar- 
rying with ſome foreign prince, whereby 


Federated lords, declaring that ſhe could not agree 


to the league offenſive and defenſive, between Eng- 
land and Scotland, without the conſent and partici- 
pation of the king of France. That with regard 


to the duke of Anjou's renunciation, ſhe aſſured 


them upon her honour, that no conveyance of her | 


ation made 
<. to him by the queen of Scots, when a contract of 
< marriage was negotiating between them. That, 


the re- 
ligion might be altered, and the ſtate of both 
<. kingdoms endangered, it was propoſed that Mary 
* ſhould accept of ſome Engliſh noþleman in mar- 
„ riage, particularly the duke of Norfolk, whom 
e it was preſumed Elizabeth would prefer to all 


E I. I 2 Ar E Hf H. 
ſon among the Engliſh. nobility, became the com- 
mon topic of converſation; while the parties who 


right to the crown of England had ever been made 


to him; but if they deſired it, ſhe would procure the 


renunciation deſired. She had no objections to their 


While he was thus employed in reducing the 
queen patty, Mary ſent the biſhop of Roſs to the 


Engliſb court to complain of the rigorous. proceed- 
ings of Murray. Elizabeth 


| Who profeſſed. a high 
regard for the bilhop's perſon, received him with 


great civility; and it Was immediately debated in 


the Engliſn council. on what terms Mary ſhould be 


ſet at liberty. In the mean time, Wood, Murray's 


ſecretary, arrived at the Engliſh tourt. He was a 
bold: artful man, and ſent, to England by Mur- 
ray, who found Mary's friends daily increaſe, to 
obtain the beſt terms in his power from the queen of 
Scots, by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh council who 
were intruſted with the ſecret of Mary's intended 


marriage with the duke of Norfolk; but at the ſame 


time to keep Elizabeth firm to his maſter. Wood 


diſcharged his commiſſion with great addreſs; and 


the following propoſitions, which Wood ſeemed to 


approve of, tbat Mary ſhonld be reſtored to her 


liberty upon her confirming her reſignation-ſigned 
in Lochlevin, that ſhe might be joined in title with 
her ſon, hut the executive power to remain with 
the regent... Or, if ſhe choſe to agree to the follow- 


ing reſtrictions ſhe: might be reſtored to. the full ex- 


erciſe of her royal dignity z that ſhe-ſhould profeſs 
the proteſtant 3 eſtabliſned in England; that 
a council ſhould eſtabliſhed in Scotland, with 


; PEWTER 1115 l : SAS SELF- 4354 $55) the earl of Murray at its head, by whom ſhe Was 
Mary, in anſwer to this letter, wrote to the con- 


to be directed until the prince ſhould be eighteen 
years of age; that a general pacification ſhould take 
place in Scotland, and reſtitution ſhould. be made 
tO all except thoſe concerned in Dar nley's murder; 
that no ſtrangers, except known merchants, and 
neceſſary ſervants, ſhould be ſuffered to remain in 
Scotland; and that the league between the French 
and Scots, being prejudicial to England, ſhould be 


|| cancelled, and a hew one between England and 


having choſen the duke of Norfolk, provided the 


conſent of Elizabeth could be obtained. 
But the ſeverity which Murray exerciſed againſt 


Scotland ſhauld be goncluded. To attain this de- 
ſirable end, it was propoſed chat the parties concern- 
ed in this treaty ſhould be, the queens of England 


and Scotland, and the prince and ſtates of the latter; 


Mary's party in Scotland, greatly alarmed the duke {| that the Scottiſn parliament ſhould declare the 
of Norfolk and her other friends in England; they | breach of it to be high treaſon: that if Mary ſhould 


even 
his engagements. Senſible of their apprehenſions, and 


dreading the conſequence of the reſentment of the 


complaiſant 


Engliſh nobility, Murray wrote a Le | 
he gave him 


letter to the duke of Norfolk, in whic 


> et 


the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his own ſtability and at- 


tachment to Mary and to his engagements. . 


was heaping favours upon Murray. She had even 


ſent Midlemore to Scotland to aſſiſt him with his 


counſel and advice. The lord Herries had carried 
down inſtructions to the duke of Chaſtelherault, the 
earls of Argyle, Huntly, and others for Mary, who 


gave them commiſſions of lieutenancy, in the ſame 


manner as if ſhe had been ſtill in poſſeſſion of her 
authority. The duke had, however, a meeting 


peace between them on condition, that Mary's 
friends ſhould be reſtored to their rank in the ſtate, 


but the authority to remain with the regent, he, 


began to fear that the regent had departed from || break the treaty, ſne ſhould, forfeit all right and 


title to the care of her ſon, Who ſhould unmedi- 
ately be acknowledged King; and that the Scots 
ſnould give hoſtages co Elizabeth for their perform. 


ance of the treaty. % 32 ooo 
In the mean time, it was conſidered: only as a 


water of form, to obtain Elizabeth's conſent to the 
This letter was wrote at a time when Elizabeth 


marriage; but it ſoon appeared both by her beha- 
viour and converſation, chat ſhe would prove an 
irreconcileable enemy to the match between Mary 
and Norfolk. She perceived, however, with great 
indignation, the ſtrength of Nortolk's party, and 


therefore contented herſelf for the preſent to bid him 


beware on what pillow he laid his head. This in- 
dication of Elizabeth's ſentiments, divided the opi- 


nions of the court. They who had been intruſted 
with Murray, when it was agreed to conclude a 


— — —— 


taking an oath to act impartially. But the lord 
Herries and Mary's other friends, not agreeing to 


chis, he, the duke of Chaſte 


Iherault, and the abbot 


caſtle of Edinburgh, and Murray proceeded in the 


north with great ſeverity againſt Mary's other 
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diſcovery, and they ho kne but little were fearful 


of concealing hat they were acquainted with. In 


the mean time, Mutray, Who began to apprebend 
the danger of ; concealing the ſecret any longer, ſent 


a ſpecial meſſenger to Elizabeth with a full account 


of the wWholer affair, ptetending that he had conſent- 


ed to the ptopaſal merely from an apprehenſion that 
he ſhould otherviſe | have. been al mare in his re- 


| turn to Scotland by the duke's orders. p 2: (031334 
5 :Noxfolk,-ubough he never intended ere 
| e His 
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his marriage with Mary, without obtaining Eliza || 


beth's conſent, had ſufficient reaſon to believe that 
he ſhould never be able to prevail with her to make 
that conceſſion voluntarily. He was no ſtranger to 
her perpetual and unrelenting jealoufy againſt her 
rival and the heir to her crown ; he was acquainted 
with her former reluctance to all propoſals of mar- 
riage with the queen of Scots; 'he foreſaw that 
Mary's eſpouſing a perſon of his power, character, 
and intereſt, would give the greateſt umbrage; and 
a5 it would then be neeeſſary to replace that princeſs 


on her throne on ſome tolerable terms, and even to | 


re-eſtabliſh her character, he dreaded that Elizabeth, 
whoſe politics had now takema different turn, would 
never agtee to grant ſuch-indulgent and (generous 
conditions. This was the true reaſon for his endea- 
vours to gain over ſome of the principal nobility to 
his party, that he might be able, by the ſtrength of 
his friends, to ſuſpend, at leaſt, the reſentment of 
Elizabeth. He had the fortune to gain over 


to his intereſt many of the principal nobility. and || - 
gentry in the kingdom. The kings of Frande and. 


ain alſo,” who intereſted themſelves extremely in 
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M ary's cauſe, 'were conſulted, and expreſſed their 


beth's conſent was always conſidered as a previous 
condition to the completing chis alliance, it was ap- 


prone Norfolk's intentions to render his party ſo 


ſtrong, that it would 
„ d 
Elizabeth, on her being informed by Leiceſter 
and Murray, of the whole ſecret of Norfolk's mar- 
riage, and of the dangerous conſpiracy forming in 
his favour, was greatly alarmed; 
ny of the nobility who ſupported 


be dangerous for her 


to tefuſe 


eſpecially as ma- | 
Norfolk mea- 


ſures were zealouſly attached to the cauſe, and who | 
had no other deſign than that of reſtoring Mary to 


her liberty, and who would gladly, by a combina- 
tion with foreign powers, or even at the e 
a civil war, to have placed her on the t 
England,” 9 <4 ie ven he ban 


* 


approbation of theſe meaſures. And though Eliza- 
| 


[ 


Tde leaders of this party were the earls of Nor. 
thumberland and Weſtmoreland, - who poſſeſſed | 


great power in the north: the former had offered 
the queen of Scots to free her from her confine- 


ment, and” convey” her fiel ee Scotland, or ang | of: putting him! ar the 
other place ſhe ſhould make choice of for her retire- || bels. 


ment. | d\ bro The ſummons ſent to the two earls preci 
thers to the earl of Derby, Sir Thomas Gerrard, 


ment. Sir Thomas and Sir Edward Stanley, bro 


Nolſtone, and other gentlemen whoſe intereſt lay in 
the neighbourhood of Tutbury, where Mary was 
Sanne concurred in the fame ſentiments, and re. | 
quired, that in order to facilitate the execution of 
Nis ſcheme, à diverſion ſhould be made from the 
fide of Flanders. 

But Norfolk oppoſed this plan, as 


f 5 
„ 1 
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his duty to 


Elizabeth would not ſuffer him to think of affecting 


his purpoſe by rebellion; and alſo as he foreſaw 


that theſe very men, when they had obtained poſ- 


ſeſſton of the queen of Scots perſon, would: chuſe 
rather to marry her to the king of Spain, or ſome 
other foreign prince than to any Engliſm ſubject; 
becauſe the former would have more power as well 
as more inclination, to re-eſtabliſh the cathobe re- 


gion. * | 


; : . = . ,* 7 
ground, and many appearances being dilcovered, 


to be narrowly watched, from a'perfuaſion he in- 


tended to appear at the head of a rmidable party, 


which ſhe knew had been formed for dehverit 


. 
„ 
4 


AA did not intend to make 
In the mean time, Elizabeth had cauſed Norfolk 
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perpetually e with his impending dan- 
00 Ixrreſolute with regard to his future conduct, 
ind dreading the conſequence of his not having it 
in his power to prevent a rebellion in the north, 
Norfolk took the precipitate ſtep of retiring to one 


of his ſeats in the country without taking leave of 


the queen. But ſoon after repenting of this mea- 
ſure he ſet out on his return to court, fully deter- 
mined to uſe every means in his power to recover 

the confidence of the queen. Hie was, however, 
prevented from executing his purpoſe; he was met 
at St. Albans by Fitz- Garret, Iieutenant of the band 
of penſioners, by whom he was conveyed to Burn- 
ham, three miles from Windſor, where the court 
then reſided; and ſoon after committed to the 
Wenn r le 

Before Norfolk reached St. Albans, the earls of 
Pembroke and Arundel, and the lord Lumley were 
confined to their own houſes, and the latter ſoon af- 
r later way? aftuoeaacee F 

The rigorous treatment of the duke of Norfolk, 
filled the nation with alarms; and ſeveral rebellious. 
aſſemblies were held in the north, where Mary was 
greatly beloved. The earl of Suſſex, preſident of 
Vork, dreading the conſequence of ſuch meetings. 
ſent for Nort b Weſtmoreland, in 
order to examine them; but not finding any proof 
againſt them, he permitted them to depart. In the 
mean time, a rumour of a rebellion daily gaining 


orders were diſpatched by Elizabeth to theſe two 
noblemen, commanding them to appear at court, and 
anſwer for their conduct. They had, however, 
proceeded ſo far in their criminal deſigns, that they 
dared not truſt themſelves in their hands: they had 
prepared meaſures for a rebellion; had communi- 
cated their defigns to Mary and her miniſters; had 


bina- entered into a correſpondence with the duke of 
ence of || Alva, governor of the Lowcountries; had ob- 
rone of 


tained his promiſe of a reinforcement of troops, 


and of a ſupply of arms and ammunition; and had 


prevailed upon him to ſend over to London, Chia- 
pini Vitelli, one of the moſt celebrated captains of 
the age, under pretenee of adjuſting ſome differ- 
ences with the queen; but in reality with a view 
head of the northern re- 
their riſing before they were fully prepared; and 
Northumberland remained in ſuſpence between o 


poſite dangers, when he was informed that ſome of 


his enemies were on the road with a commiſſion to 
arreſt him. This inteligenee fixed his reſolution ; 
he immediately took | horſe and haſtened to his 


aſſociate Weſtmoreland, whom he found ſurround- 


ed with his friends and vaſſals, deliberating on the 


| meaſures proper to be followed in the preſent emer- 


gence. After a ſhort conſultation it was agreed to 
begin the inſurrection without delay, and the great 
credit of theſe two noblemen, together with that 
zeal for the catholic religion, which ſtill prevailed 
in the neighbourhood, ſoon drew together a 
multitude of the common people. The rebels pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, in which they declared that they 
| any attempt - againſt the 
queen, to whom they avowed-unſhaken allegiance, 
and chat their ſole aim was to're-eſtabliſhthe reli- 
gion of their anceſtors, to remove evil counſellors, 


Mary fro n : her eonfinement; while his friends wete 


ful peers to their liberty, and to the queen's fab. 
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would have a very powerful effect, as their num- 


ber already amounted to about four thouſand foot, 


and ſixteen hundred horſe, and expected to be 
joined by all the catholics in England, which 


would render them formidable to the govern - 


Hle did not, however, conſider that they were 


oppoſed by one of the moſt prudent and active 


princeſſes that had hitherto filled the throne of any 
13 and therefore, had doubtleſs taken care 


to provide for her own defence. But her ſafety 
reſted on a firmer and more ſolid baſis, that of the 


love and affections of her people. This was be- 
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They flattered themſelves : that this declaration 


near the rebels, he found himſelf in no condition 


either to give them battle, or beſiege the caſtle of 


Namworth, and therefore took the rout to Carliſle, 
which obliged Dacres to divide his force. Ac- 
cordingly he ſent a thouſand foot; and ſix hundred 
horſe, to diſpute his paſſage over a moraſs formed 
by the river Guelt. The inſurgents were drawn 
up in a triangular form on the banks of the river, 
where they were attacked with ſo much reſolution 
by Hunſdon, that though Dacres behaved with 

reat courage and conduct, his corps was de- 
teated, and himſelf, together with the greater part 
of his horſe fled into Scotland. In this: action, 
about four hundred of the rebels were killed, and 


come ſo general, that even the Roman catholics in 
many counties expreſſed a deſire of ſerving her: 

and the duke of Norfolk himſelf, though he had loſt 
her favour, and now languiſhed in confinement, | 


Hunſdon, after continuing the purſuit about three 
miles, returned to Namworth, where he found the 
caſtle abandoned, and the rebels diſperſed. 


was not wanting, as far as his ſituation would per- 
mit, to promote the levies among his friends and 
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no difficulty of raiſing an army ſufficient to chaſtiſe | 


the inſolence of the rebels: and accordingly the 
_ "earl of Suſſex, aſſiſted by the earl of Rutland, the 


lords Hunſdon, Evers and | Willoughby of Par- 


bam, marched againſt the infurgents at the head of 


fevers thouſand men, and found them already ad- 
vanced to Durham, the prieſts carrying before them 


the banners of popery, and animating them to com- 


mit the greateſt outrages on the perſons and effects of 
the proteſtants. Upon the approach of Suſſex, the 


rebels retired to Hexham; and hearing that the earl 
of Warwick and lord Clinton, were alſo advancing 
againſt them with a greater body of forces, they 


found that it would be impoſſible for them to fuc- | 


ceed, and accordingly took the prudent reſolution of 


diſperſing without ſtriking a blow. The common 
me ente e. to their own houſes; while their 


leaders fled into Scotland, where the carl of Nor- 
thumberland was ſoon after ſeized by Murray, and 
committed to the caſtle of Lochlevin. Weſtmore- 
land was more fortunate: he received protection 
from the chiefs of the Kers and Scots, partizans of 
Mary; and prevailed upon them to make an irrup- 


tion into England, with a view of exciting a quarrel 


between the two kingdoms. After committing 
many ravages they retreated to their own country, 
and Weſtmoreland eſcaped to Flanders, where he 
was protected by the duke of Ala. 
The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion did not, how- 
ever, put an end to the troubles in the north. Leo. 
nard Dacres, who had been long diſcontented with 
the government, and who enjoyed great power in 


the north, applied to Vitelli, who was till in Eng- 


land, and to the Spaniſh ambaſſador, offering to 
raiſe a formidable army, provided he was aſſiſted 
with money neceſſary for that purpoſe. This being 
agreed to, Dacres gave the two rebet earls aſſurances, 
that he would ſurprize Carlifle, cut off the whole 


garriſon, and put the biſhop to death. But his 


ſcheme was ſoon rendered abortive. by the vigilance 


of lord Hunſdon, who, putting himſelf at the head | 
of the garriſon of Berwick, was able, without any || 


other aſſiſtance, to quell theſe rebels, -though Da- 


eres was at the head of three thouſand. men, while 


Hunſdon had only a detachment of eight hundred 
horſe, and three hundred foot. With this ſmall 
force he marched towards the head quarters of Da- 

eres, which was then at Namworth. On his arrival 


=» 


| greſs, Elizabeth diſpatched the earl of Sullex into 


Theſe two inſurrections following ſo OP upon 
each other, exaſperated the government ſo highly, 
that great ſeverity was exerciſed againſt thoſe who 


j s had taken part in theſe raſh enterprizes. Sixty · ſix 
With theſe promiſing: circumſtances, there was 


petty conſtables were hanged ; and near eight hun- 
dred perſons upon the whole, ſuffered by the hands 
of the executioner. But the queen was ſo well 
pleaſed with Norfolk's behaviour, that ſhe releaſed 
him from the tower, allowed:him to retire to his own 
houſe, and only exacted a promiſe from him not to 
proceed any farther in his pretenſions with regard to 
his marriage with Mary queen of Scots. 
A. D. 1570, Soon after the defeat of Dacres, 
pope Pius the fifth, one of the moſt haughty pre- 
lates that ever filled St. Peter's chair, after having in 
vain attempted to conciliate, by gentle means, the 
friendſhip of Elizabeth, whom the violence of his 
predeceſſors had irritated, iſſued a bull of excom— 
munication againſt Elizabeth, deprived her of all 
title to the crown, and abſolved her ſubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. John Felton affixed this 
bull to the gates of the biſhop of London's palace; 


and ſcorning either to fly or deny the fact, he was 


ſeized, condemned, and executed. . 

In the mean time the court of France, convinced 
that Elizabeth was determined to ſupport the Hugo- 
nots, reſolved to aſſiſt Mary's friends in Scotland, in 
a more effectual manner than before; and Elizabeth 
received certain information that a deſign was formed 


for ſurprizing the ſtrong caſtle of Dumbarton, and 
making it a place of arms. Ledington had been 


reſcued out of the hands of the regent by Kirkaldy, 
the governor of Edinburgh caſtle, who offered to 
maintain by ſingle combat, that the earl of Morton 
had been an accomplice in Darnley's murder. This 


event, the open preparations making in France to 


ſupport Mary's friends, the publication of the 
pope's bull which was thought to have been promul- 
gated by Mary's interceſſion and the great increaſe 
of that princeſs's party, by the tyranny of Mur- 
rays faction, greatly perplexed Elizabeth. It was 
alſo ſuſpected that Murray was not ſincere in his pro- 
feſſions; and before he could exculpate himſelt 
from theſe inſinuations, he was aſſaſſinated by one 


Hamilton, in revenge for a private injury he had 


received from the regent. 22 
Upon the death of Murray, Scotland again re- 
lapſed into its former anarchy. Mary's party ſoon 


made themſelves maſters ;of Edinburgh; and as | 
many of the nobility: and gentry had embraced her 


intereſt ; -.it was highly. probable that ſhe. would. 
once more gain the aſcendancy. To check the pro- 


the 
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the north, at the head of a powerful army, under 
pretence of chaſtiſing the inſolence of the Scottiſh 

| ——— who had committed depredations in the 
northern counties of England. This army on 
reaching the borders, divided itſelf into two co- | 
lumns, one of which was commanded by the earl of 
Suſſex himſelf, and the other. by Sir John Foſter. | 
The former entered Tiviotdale, and waſted all be- 


fore them, eſpecially the eſtate of Buccleugh, one 


of Mary's friends, till they came to Craling, a 
caſtle belonging to Fernihurſt, another of the 
queen's party, which they alſo deſtroyed. In the 
mean time, Sir John Foſter ruined all the country 
through which he marched, and joined the earl of 
Suſſex at Craling; The whole army being again 
connected they continued their march to Jedburgh, 
where they were amicably received by the Scottiſh 
warden of the middle marches, who had conſtantly 

refuſed to ſupport the Engliſh rebels. 

After committing other ravages in different parts 
of the country where the inhabitants were ſuppoſed 
to favour Mary's cauſe, the army purſued their 
march to Berwick, where the earl of Suſſex was 
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Fleming to give up! the caſtle; But the govertior 


refuſing: with contempt all the offers he made him 
for ſurrendering the caſtle, Drury drew off his ar- 
my, and returned to Ber wick 

In the mean time, Elizabeth found that the more 
cloſely ſhe. confined Mary, the more her on dan- 
gers increaſed both at home and abroad. The 
French and Spaniſh courts,” though they, rarely 
agreed in any other point, were extremely deſirous 
of procuring the liberty of the queen of Scots 
and their miniſters made no fcruple of declaring, 
that their maſters were determined to employ the 
whole power of their kingdoms to effect her deli- 
verance, if it could not be effected by negotiation. 
Perhaps theſe threatenings would have produced 
little effect on Elizabeth, had not the dangerous 
ferment ſhe perceived in her own kingdom, on 
account of her proceedings againſt her chief nobi- 
lity and the heir apparent of her crown, induced 


her to liſten to their propoſals. 


She alſo ordered the earl of Shrewſbury.to render 
her confinement more agreeable,: and even offered 
to forgive all that was paſt, if ſhe would, in a pri- 


ſeized. with an intermitting fever. This did not, vate letter, diſcloſe. all ſhe knew of the ſchemes 


however, prevent his detaching Sir William Drury, 
at the head of a ſtrong detachment to reduce the 
other places on the frontiers poſſeſſed by Mary's 
friends; and having finiſhed this deſign to march 

to Edinburgh under pretence of aſſiſting the king's. 
party to drive the rebels out of Scotland; but, in 


forming againſt her. But Mary, though: now 
forlorn, deſtitute, and in continual fear of death, 
had ſtill ſenſe and ſpirit enough to conſider theſe aſ- 
ſurances as words of courſe, and. to know: that if 
ſhe complied ſhe muſt ſacrifice her friends. She 
therefore refuſed the propoſal, but offered, with 


reality, to intimidate Mary's party, and procure the 
earl of Lenox to be elected regent. i ee 
Ledington, and the other lords of Mary's party, 
ſoon perceived, that Elizabeth's intention was to 
keep up the ſpirit of faction in Scotland, in order 
to become herſelf the ſole arbiter of the affairs of | 
that kingdom. Perſuaded of this fact, they ſaw | 


the ſtrongeſt aſſeverations to agree to any reaſonable 
terms, that Elizabeth ſhould propoſe for her deli- 
verance, and to continue for ever her ſincere and 
faithful friend. She ſtill, however, inſiſted on 
having acceſs to Elizabeth's perſon, though only in 
— without the leaſt pomp or parade of 
the folly of forming themſelves into a diſtinẽt party; Affected with this compliance, Elizabeth gave 
and as they had a good opinion of the earl of Le- || the abbot of Dumferling, who continued his ſolli- 
nox, they reaſonably concluded, that they could || citations againſt Mary at the Engliſh court, very 
little encouragement, and ſoon after with 


not purſue a more eligible method, than that of | 
acting under the king's authority, as they ſhould, the biſhop of Roſs and the French ambaſſador, to 
by that means, have an opportunity of doing Mary || recall her army from Scotland. This order ſtruek 
more effectual ſervice. 1 4% J || the king's party in Scotland with deſpair 3 and 
But this deſign was not formed ſo ſecretly, as to Lenox: himielf, who knew that Elizabeth: hated 

elude the penetration of the Engliſh miniſtry, who him, gave every thing over for loſt. 
7 Et. 6 mean time, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildway 


| 
| 
| 
| 
accordingly detained the counteſs of Lenox and her | 
were ſent to Mary with propoſals from Elizabeth. 


1 


family, as pledges for the earl's behaviour, who was 
The terms were ſome what rigorous, ſuch as a cap- 
tive queen might e from a jealous rival; and 
conſequently, bore the greater appearance of ſin- 
cerity from the Engliſn court. It was required 
that the queen of Scots, beſides renouncing all 
title to the crown during Elizabeth's life, ſnould 
make a perpetual league, offenſive and defenſive, 
between the two kingdoms; that ſhe ſhould marry 
no Engliſhman without Elizabeth's conſent, nor 
any other perſon; without the conſent of the ſtates of 
f e Scotland; that redreſs ſhould be made for the late 
waſte the lan longing to the Hamiltons, took || ravages: committed in England; that the young 
their principal caſtle, carried fire and ſword into the || prince ſhould: be ſent into England for his educa- 
I | | adjacent country, and deſtroyed. all the family ſeats. | tion; that ſix hoſtages, all of them noblemen, 
| The caſtle of Dumbarton was held for Mary, by | ſnould be delivered to the queen of England, toge- 
the lord Fleming, and it was known that her friends ¶ ther with the caſtle of Hume, and ſonte other for- 
every day expected ſuccours from France. I treſs, as a ſecurity: for the performance. Upon 
As chis caſtle was the place appointed for their ||. theſe: conditions Elizabeth: promiſed to contribute 
landing, it became neceſſary for the Engliſh to take || hen endeavours towards the reſtoration of the de- 
rt. Accordingly, Drury reconnoitred the place; || poſed queen. Theſe articles, however ſevere, were 
and perceiving it too ſtrong to be beſieged with any agteed to by Mary, and the kings of France and 
hopes of ſucceſs, he endeavoured to prevail upon Spain, as well as the pope, approved of her con- 


duct 5 


firſt choſen lord lieutenant of Scotland, and ſoon 
after created regent. nee 46 

During theſe tranſactions, Drury was advancing 

into Scotland, and the earl of Suſſex employed in 

making the neceſſary preparations for ſupporting him 

with the whole armyye e Pater 

On the arival of the earl of Suſſex at Edinburgh, 

: he joined his forces with thoſe of the regent, and 

the whole army marched in order to deſtroy the 

eſtates of thoſe who continued to ſupport the in- 

tereſt of in fy dee Accordingly, they firſt laid 
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duct; as the civil wars, which then agitated all 
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converſation with Leſley declared, that he durſt do 


Europe, rendered it impoliivle for them to ſend her || nothing but as ſnhe ſhould direct, and, conſequently, 


the neceſſary aſſiſtanſ. ” 
This treaty vthdgcodclutiaded Charfgorth, whane | 
Mary then refaded; .the-Engliſh commiſſioners pro- 
poſed: to Mary a plan of: accommodation with her | 
ſubjects in Scotland. and after ſome debates on this 
head it was agreed to that the queen ſhould require 
nox, the regent, to ſend up commiſſioners to 
| treat of conditions under her mediation... Accord- 
ingly the Scottiſh parliament appointed the earl of 


Morton, the abbot of | Dutnferling, and Sir We E 


Maegill to manage the treaty. 
| NR — 2 — wc in | 
London about the latter end of February, and on | 
the firſt of March the conferences were opened. 
The commiſſioners appointed by Elizabeth were the 
earls of Leiceſter and Suſſex; Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
the lord keeper; the lord Chamberlain z ſecretary 
Cecil, now created lord Burleigh3 Sir Francis 
Knowles, and Sin Walter Mildway. The com- 
miſſioners from the regent firſt: preſented memori- 
als, containing reaſond for the depoſition. of their 
queen; and ſeconded their arguments with examples 
drawn from the Seottiſh hiſtories, with the authority | 
of laws, and with the ſentiments of many famous 
divines. Elizabeth, who had always: entertained very 
lofty ideas of the abſolute, indefraſable rights of ſo- 
vereigns was ſhocked at theſe republican tenets; and 
tolc the commiſſioners that ſhe was not at all ſatis- 
Hed with their reaſons for juſtifying the conduct of 
their countrymen ; and that they might therefore 
Proceed to open the conditions, which they requir- 


ed for their ſecurity, | They replied that their com- gai 


miſſion did not empawer hem td treat of any terms 
which might infringe the title and ſovereignty of 
their . king; but would gladly hear Whatever 
propoſals ſhould be made them by her majeſty. Eli- 
zabeth accordingly recommended to them terms not 
diſadvantageous to Mary but the commiſſioners 
Rill inſiſting that they had no authority to treat, in 
any manner, concerning the reſtoration of the prin- 
ceſs, the conferences were conſequently at end; and 
Elizabeth diſmiſſed the Scottiſh: commiſſioners, with 
injunctions to retum as ſoon as they eoud ene 
more ample powers from the parliament. 
Mary upon hearing that Elizabeth had. granted 
farther time to the regent's party for concluding the 
treaty propoſed at Chatſworth, loſt all patience, and 
loaded both Elizabeth and her council with the moſt 
bitter reproaches. At the ſame time her commiſ- 
ſioners repreſented to thoſe of Elizabeth, that the 
execution of the treaty was not obſtructed by their 
miſtreſs, but by her enemies, and that if her liber. 
ty was to depend upon their conſent, her impriſon- 


ment muſt be endleſs, and conſequently all farther ||. 


negotiation could be only intended as a mockery of 
her miſery. This plain declaration affected Eliza- 
beth, and in a few days after, Mary's commiſſioners 
were ſent for to. Greenwich} and there told, / in a 
very ſolemn manner, that Elizabeth ſincerely in- 
tended to reſtore Mary to her liberty, but that the 
earl of Morton was untractable, and inſiſted 
that his powers were not. ſuſſicient. The Scottiſh 
commiſſioners anſwered that Morton's deſiring far- 
ther powers was a mere farce, ſince he could have 

none but from theaaccomplices of his own treaſons. 


a priſoner to St. Andrews, but afterwards 


in Darnley's murder, but in vain. 


-from the young * who was but an infant, and 
and eee — * oben, in 


They added. hat he could receive no authority | 


| had no will of his own. . Thoſe arguments, when 
reported to Elizabeth, appeared ſo powerful, that 
ſhe declared that ſhe, had) given Morton leave to re- 
turn into Scotland for more ample, W 0 5 that 
ſhe would renew the treaty in 9 — 
Exaſperated at this, treatment, 15 

into many bitter expreſſions, and TAY. that- 
could not, in conſcience, . ani: 15 miſtreſs to be 
any longer abuſed. 
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Elizabeth was very ſenfb ſenſib ot, dhe gc ge. 
ment which induced Leſley to * this.nuſu al free- 


aſlyrances, whagh, 
| ceived of. relief from. her Hb ts op e = 
well as from the kings of ne and Spain. 
at firſt ordered Leſley. to leaye London with the 
other A tel . but he p . the com- 
mands miſtreſs. for continumg e court 
London. By which means he for —1— L 0 . 
ternative; either to ſuffer him to ene 
or Au, his See as an wii aliador 0 WM 
in dependent princeſs, ...,, , rte 

As ſoon as the conferences i in England were al 
the whole kingdom of Scotland became one gene- 
ral ſcene of, blood and confuſion. Mary's party 
appeared, very formidable in the field; but could 
nat he prevailed upon to truſt either Ledington or 

Kirk aldy, ho ſtiſl remained in the caſtle of 5 
burgh. wee, on the other hand, perceiving 
that he could not truſt either party with his real in- 
tention, that of reſtoring peace to his country, Was 
obliged, to act by his on authority. „Having 

gained. intelligence that the, caſtle of Dumbai rton, 

which was ſtiſi held for Mary by lord Jani "oy 
very careleſsly guarded, — ſent a Fe bet 


foot, under the command of 9 gt his delt 

gers, and ſurprized it ſo ſuddenl 5 thar-the garri 

had no time to ſave neither their effects, their papers 
or even their perſons. Among the other privnen | 
were Hall, who had been, 7 bo in the 
rebellions in the north o o 1 the 


ng 
French agent, and the ce of S8 drews, 
an inveterate enemy to the Engliſh, Mall was — 
into England and there executed: Verac w 
Hake 


to return to France: but it was reſolved that the 
biſhop. of St. Andrews, who was. extremely ob- 
noxious to the regent's. Party, hog Ft put to an 


ignominious death at Stirling: ey intreated 
Elizabeth to interpoſe in behalf of 992 be ; 15 
ſhe abſolutely denied his requeſt, 2 gaye IL. 


to underſtand, that ſhe ſhould ſoon have matter . 
ficient againſt him, from the papers which had been 
ſeized in Dumbarton caſtle. 

In the mean time the biſhop was e againſt 
2s an attainted perſon, without any form of trial, 
which he earneſtiy requeſted ; and great endeavours 
were uſed to prove him to have been an accomplice 
At laſt, equally 
proof to the ſcandal of religion, juſtice and huma- 
l he was publickly executed on a gibbet at Stir- 


| 1s AGO AL che peace of St. German 7 1 e, 
between the French court and the Hugonots, Eliza: 
beth ſent over Walſingham, as her ambaſſador to 
France; He was of the. greateſt "ſtateſc men 
Epghand ever ſaw... . 1 ſagacity in tracing all the 
ſecret windings of a * could not perhaps 
*r admirable intelligence, which 


gave 


court of France. Negotiations were entered into 
ard to the marriage; terms of the contract 
poſed; difficulties ſtarted and removed; 
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gave kim as it were a key to eyery cabinet in Eu- 
Vas very expenſive and magnificent in public; and 
Alen Har to know any other uſe of money than 
that of ſperiding it in tſie ſervice of his miſtreſs. 
1 Willing ell knew that though a 'pactfica- 
tion had been” ſeemingly concluded; the mind ef 
Charles was no ways reconciled to his rebellious ſub- 
jects, and therefore employed all his ſagacity to 


+ 


rope.” Though frugal and modeſt in private life; he | 


i 


| 


[ 


. 


| 
| 


watch every action of that artful monarch. He 


was not miſtaken ; this accommodation, like all the 
former” was only a fnare which that perfidious 
cburt Had projected for deftroying at once, without 
danger or difficulty; All its formidable enemies. As 


the tuo youlg pritiees, cbe admiral, and all tre 


Jeaders of the Hugonots, inſtructed by paſt expe- 
rience, diſcovered an extreme diſtruſt of the king's | 
intentions, and kept themſelves in ſecurity at a diſ- 


rane;” every paſſible artifice was employed to re. 


treaty from being concluded between 


racy between all the cat 
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Spain and Portugal, and the proſpect of a ruptur 
1 ngland 


which was now thought inevitable between E 
and Spain, ene a gloomy ſcene to Elizabeth's 
miniſtry, © It | 


balance the entwiry of Spain, and Walſing 


accordingly redoubled his aſſiduity to conclude = 


a league offenſive and defenſive? with that ki 
dom 117 PCT, ITE by 14.4 4 rq* R +1 3 


„ ; 
483 10 


rived at the French court, in order to ee 

Charles: 
Elizabeth. He was ch to propoſe a confeds- 
| | ie powers for the defence 
of their religion; to propoſe a match between tlie 


king of Spatn's ſiſter ànd the duke of Anjou; and 


to concert meaſures with the French miniſtry for 


ſetting the queen of Scots at liberty. Walſinghan 


foon diſcovered the buſineſs of the Spaniſh ar 


move their 1 and convince them of dor, and in one of his letters to che Englith ininiſ- 


the finoerity of the new counſels," which ſeemed to 
the embraced. The terms of the peace were ſtrictly 


obſerved; the toleration was regularly maintained; 
| it by the zealous ca- 
_ tholics were puniſhed with ſeverity; offices, favours, || 
and honours were beſtowed on the principal'nobility ¶ teftar | 
| It is certain that Mary 


all attempts made to infringe 


| Aibng the Proteſtants, and the king anch eduncil 
| ety where declared, that, tired with eivil diſor- 
ders, and convinced of the tmpoſſibllity of forcing | 


the conſciences of mankind; they were determined 
to allow every perſon the free exereiſe of his | 
vy 15 yi. 5 Þ | L 7 3 * 9 1 1 ] ing ISTTS LIN ; 


x 
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- Na 


to nter into cloſe conHS tions with Elizabeth, and 
that princeſs flattereck hefſelf that the Freneh mo- 
narch would prefer her friendship to that of the 
feen of Scots, as it was evidently the! intereſt of 
the French court to oppoſe the union of the two 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland: 'Fhis reſolu- 
tion being taken, Charles renewed the propoſals for 
a marritige beruten the queen of England and the 
dike of Anfou; i prince whoſe youth, beauty and 
reputation ppo 
recbmmend him to a' princeſs not altogether indif- 
ferent to theſe endowments. ' They immediately 
founded on this propoſal, a project of deceiving the 


and the two courts, equally infincere, though 
. equally ' criminal, ſeemed to approach every” 


243 8. 
* 


ceſſions. The greateſt obſtacle ſeemed to lie in ad- 

juſting the differences of religion; becauſe Eliza- 

5 heth, who had ſo often recommended toleration to 
Charles, Was determined not to grant it in her own 

dominions, not even to her huſband; and the 

duke thought apaſtacy too gfeat a price for a king- 


a * 4, *4 : N Nn wb 4 
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dom. 


match. The * thought that were it once com- 
pleted, Elizab. | iddy youn 
prince over to her own perſuaſion; an event that 


|  mibſtrerally Fun their enuſe. The pope's nuncio, 
Seots did every ching 

xe match,” and Leſly in 
ſuade the 


and the agents oF the queen of 
in their power to verſe 


potctulir exerted al his 


ities, to pi 
rench court, thatElizabeth-only intended to amuſe 


g g 


Vor were theſe all the artifices employed to Jull 
che proteſtants into à fatal ſecurity, Charles affected 


valout might naturally be ſuppoſed to 


nearer to each other in their demands ard con- 


th would ſoon bring a giddy young 


— 


SEO | Joke of Anſeu He added, that t dds en, 
them. He "was" ſeconded by 4he, ambaſſadars -of 


lord Seaton had eſcaped 


try declared, that he was perſuaded the good under 
ſtanding between the French and 


| Spaniſh: courts 
were never more firmly eſtabliſhed than at preſent, 
notwithltanding che appearance of 4 rupture, 
which was) kept up merely, w bind 
teſtants 
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Partyſ but his papers which gave light to the dif- 
coveries afterwards made, were ſeized in thie ſhip, 


- 


and ſent to the council... gn if hit 
Rodolphih the Florentiuei hhd received. letters of 


credit from! a tothe duke of Norfolk, who 


notwirhſtanding all his misfortunes, had not yet 


abandoned all hopes of marrying that princeſs. In 
thoſe letters, Maty very ipatherically diſplayed her 
diſmal fituation. Her whole retinue no conſiſted 
only: of ten perſontz, and one prieſt, and thence ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe was drwen to the firſti principles of 


nature for herown e peat yo Fin 


a kind of cotifinement at Howard. houſe, and though 
he frequently correſponded with Leſley, he had not 
ſeen him for ſome time; Leſley, however, ſent him 
Mary's letters,” the duke having acquaintance with 
Rodolphi, and no great opinion of his chäracteł. 
Lefleys recommendation, however, at laſt; procure 
Rodolphi's admittance to the duke, when he laſu 
before him his'whole-ſcheme.- According to this 
plan; the duke was to head a rebellion in England, 
which was to be favoured by a deſcent of the Spa- 
niſn army, to be landed at Harwich.” This: army 
was to conſiſt of fix thuuſand foot and four thou- 


ſand horſe; under the command of the duke df 


Medina Celi, who cold without ſuſpicion reach the 


EEC coaſt of England, as he was vo fait wich u fleet for 
The eyes of all Europe were now fixed upon this 


Flanders, H order voirelieve the duke of Alva m 


was well acquainted with the ſeerets of all the popiſh 
courts, gave the duke to underſtand, that the!dif- 
ferences between France! and Spain were not real; 
and that the court of France would readily join in 
the deſcent - it being nom known char Ellzubettr ne- 
ver feally meant do cohelude the: marriage with the 


for the duke, Wan Uidops, to de = 
Sb SES bbs” on if SS 


was thought by all the council, that 
the friendſſip of Frane as abſolutely neceſſary to 


| 


In the mean time, an ambaſſador from Spain ar- 


* * loſely:confined, | 
and deſtitute of all immediate aſſiſtance, was the 
real cauſe of all the ſtorms that nom threatened 
England. Walſingham Was perpetually alarming 
Elizabeth with plots of her agents abroad The 

ha into Scotland by ſea, wirkt 
twenty thouſand crowns for the uſe of Marys 


his government. At the ſame time Rodolphi, wo 


/ 
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the queen of Scots from. confinement, and complete 
the marriage ſometime ſince agreed to between 


The duke of Norfolk at laſt gave his conſent to 
this ſcheme, and three letters in conſequence of it 
were wrote in his name by Rodolphi, one to the 
duke of Alva, another to the pepe, and a third to 
the king of Spain; but the duke, apprehenſive of 
the danger refuſed to ſign them. He only ſent to 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador one of his ſervants and con- 


fidents named Barker, at once to notify his concur- 


rente, and vouch for the authenticity of theſe 
letters; and Rodolphi having received a letter of 
credence. from the ambaſſador, proceeded on his 
journey to Bruſſels and Rome. The duke of Alva 
and the page! very readily embraced the ſcheme : 
Rodolphi informed Norfolk of their intentions : and 
every thing ſeemed to concur in favouring the un- 
l id Rb ont oi htc 

la the mean time, the parliament met at Weſt- 
minſter, where the ſeſſion. was opened by a ſhort 
_ from Elizabeth, and a very long one from 
the lord keeper Bacon, containing many encomiums 
on the peace, which the nation had fo long enjoyed, 


was Choſen, the lord keeper told the houſe, in the 


ſucceſſion to the crown, 


importance, was made by Robert Bell, one of the 


commanding the members to ſpend as little time as 
poſſible in motions, and to avoid long ſpeeches. 
This meſſage was occaſioned by Mr. Bell's motion, 
which Elizabeth conſidered as an attempt to in- 


tinued their debates with great acrimony. Fleet 
wood, afterwards recorder of London, oppoſed the 
motion with great delicacy and ſtrength of teaſon. 
He obſerved, that the queen had a prerogative. of 


granting patents; and therefore to queſtion the vali- 
dity of any patent, was to invade the prerogative; 
that all foreign trade was entirely ſubjected to the 
pleaſure of the ſovereign; that even the ſtatute 


which gave liberty of commerce, admitted of any 


ptohibition; from the crown; and the prince, in 
granting an excluſive patent, only employed the 
1 in the crown by parliament, and pro- 
hibited all others from dealing in any particular 


branch of trade. 


Not ſatisfied with reaſoning, Sir Humphry Gil 


bert, carried the topic much farther. He endea- 
voured to prove that the motion made by Bell could 
not be debated without danger; becauſe it tended 


to infringe the royal prerogauve; and, whoever was | 


guilty of ſuch an action muſt! be conſidered. as an 


open enemy. For what difference, added he, is 
there between PG that the queen ĩs not to uſe 


© the privileges 


1 the crown, and ſaying that ſhe 
10 is not 22 


? . and though experience has ſhewn 


%o much lenity as might perhaps make the ſab- 
jects forget their duty; it ĩs not prudent to ſport 


** | or: venture too much with princes.” He delired 
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them to be careful how | 
this kind, leſt the queen ſhould be induced to exert 


A. D. 1571. 39 
they meddled with affuirs of 
her on power, and deprive them of all their boaſted 
This ſpeech was received with great indignation, 


but the only reply then made to it was, that Sir 


Humphrey had miſtaken the ſenſe of the houſe, it 
never being intended to proceed any farther than to 


repreſent their grievances to the queen in a very du- 


tiful manner. Elizabeth, however, thought proper 
to ſend. a meſſage to the houſe, in which ſhe told 
the members, ſhe was willing to reform the licences, 
provided it was done in any other form than that 
propoſed by the motion that had given riſe to theſe 
debates. . | Tas 8 | p +49 
The puritan party had long endeavoured to ex- 
tend the reformation in religion till farther, and a 
bill for that purpoſe was preſented by Mr. Strick- 


| land, who in his ſpeech inveighed not only againſt 


the government, but the doctrines of the church. 
Elizabeth, who was, if poſſible, more jealous of the 
affairs of religion, than of thoſe of the ſtate, was 


ſo highly offended at the preſumption of Strickland 
that he was ordered to attend the council, where he 
and a recapitulation of all the late expences of the 
government, and concluded with fome obſervations | 


upon Elizabeth's frugality. As ſoon as the ſpeaker But this act of authority was too violent to be 


pe | borne, even by this ſubmiſſive parliament, and a 
queen's name, that ſhe enjoined them not to meddle || motion was accordingly made by Mr. Carleton to 
with any matters of ſtate; by which ſhe meant the 


was prohibited from appearing again in the houſe 
of commons without their permiſſion. . | 


claim their member. He obſerved that Strickland 
was not a private man, but the repreſentative of a 


ii I multitude, and that by depriving him of his ſeat, 
__ The firſt motion that gave. riſe to any debate of 


the injury was felt by a multitude. He, therefore, 


[] deſired he might be ſent for, and if he had com- 
puritan party, with regard to an excluſive patent 
granted to a company of merchants at Briſtol. || 
Some days after this motion had been canvaſſed, the 
queen ſent a meſſage to the houſe by the ſpeaker, 


mitted any offence, he might anſwer for it at the 
bar of the houſe, the only competent judges. 

During the courſe of this debate Wentworth, 
among other ſevere reflections, conſidered the late 


ſpeech of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, as intended mere- 


ly to flatter the queen, and compared him to the 
came leon, that could change himſelf into all co- 


1] lours but white. He concluded with ſome ſevere, 
fringe her prerogative. The houſe, however, con- 


but noble ſentiments wich regard to the liberties and 


privileges of the houſe, the chief of which was the 


freedom of ſpeech. SH enen 
In the mean time Bell, who made the motion for 


enquiring into the excluſive patent was ſent for be- 
fore the council, and reprimanded ſo ſeverely for 


| bis temerity, that he returned to the houſe with ter- 
ror in his countenance. All the members, who were 


well informed of the reaſon, were ſo intimidated, 
that all enquiries of chat nature were laid aſide; nor 
was there another ſpeech made in the houſe, that 
could give offence to the moſt jealous ſovereign. It 
muſt,” at the ſame time be obſer ved, that the exclu- 
ſive patent, which the queen defended with ſuch 
imperious violence, was contrived for the benefit of 


four courtiers, and was the ruin of ſeven or eight 
thouſand of her induſtrious ſuhjects. 


But though this put an end to the debates for 
the pteſent, Elizabeth was too wiſe to detain 
Strickland, any longer, tho ſhe, would not ſub- 
mit to deliver him to the houſe as a matter of 
right. Private orders were therefore ſent him from 
the council, that he might attend his duty in the 

houſe of commons 
I be affair of the ſucceſſion was now warmly de- 
bated in parliament; for tlie friends of Mary ſeem- 
ed to deny, that Henry the eighth ever made a 
will, ſettling the ſucceſſion; and if * e 


36 A. D. 1571. 
aſſerted it was invalid. On the other hand, a ſtrong 
party was formed in favour of the will, the exiſtence 
of which they ſufficiently proved from the many 
exemplifications of it under the great ſeal. : 
infiſted that if the will was ever valid, it was fill ſo; 
and that the family of Grey, being the next in fe. 
mainder to the crown, had the beſt right to ſuec ; 
Elizabeth, as Maty, by her not being born within 
the allegiance of Evgland, was excluded from the 
| ſucceſſion. But Elizabeth was diff 
parties ; and pu utes relating ti 
the ſucceſſion. © By this artful” management, ſhe 
obtained all ſhe deſired, ſne being enabled by any 
future act of parliament to deelare her ſucceſſor. 
By another bill it was declared treaſon to affirm, 
during the life of the queen, that 'ſhe was not the 
lawful ſovereign, or that any other perſon poſſeſſed 
a better title, or that ſhe was a heretic, ſchiſmatic, 
or infidel, or that the laws and ſtatutes cannot limit 
and determine the right of the crown and the ſueceſ- 
for thereof: to maintain in any writing, printing, 
or cypher, that any perſon except the . natural iſſue 
% of her body” is or ought to be the queen's heir 
or ſucceſſor, ſubjected the perſon and all his abettors 
for the firſt offence, to à year's impriſonment, and 
the forfeiture of half their goods: the ſecond of- 
fence ſubjected them to the penalty of a premunire. 


But theſe bills were evidently levelled againſt the 
converſations that had paſſed between them, con- 


queen of Scots and her party; for they iqplied” an 
avowal, that Elizabeth never intended to declare her 


ſucceſſor, 
Mr. Camden tell 


* 


8 us, that the words “ natural 


ridicule. He adds, that it was generally believed 
the word © natural“ was inſerted inſte ad of * Jaw- 
ful“ by Leiceſter, with a deſign to impoſe ſome 
unlawful iſſue of his own upon the nation, as the 
YUEN T , IC ro os 

Before the coneluſion of the ſeſſion, the parlia- | 
ment granted the queen one ſubſidy and two 
fifteenths; and the clergy a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings | 
in the pound to be paid in three years. But all theſe | 
ſubmiſſions of the parliament were not ſufficient to 
obliterate their proceedings at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion; and accordingly, the lord keeper, by her 
majeſty's command, told the houſe, when he diſ- 

ſolved the parliament, that though the majority in 

the lower houſe had ſhewn by their proceedings, 

that they were both diſcreet' and dutiful ſubjects, | 
yet a few -of them had diſcovered à contrary cha- 
rafter, and had juſtly merited the reproach of being 
audacious, arrogant, and preſumptuous men; had 
acted contrary to their duty both as ſubjects and ſe- 
nators, and even contrary to the injunctions 
oo from” the throne” at the opening of "the ſeſ. 

on; 631 inn enn 03 3 nn se 

The conſpiracy of the duke of Norfolk had 
therto eſcaped the | 
of her ſecretary Cecil, lord Burleigh; and would 
probably have continued a ſectet till ripefor execu- 
tion, had not an accident led to the diſcovery. 
Mary having received à ſum of money from the 
French ambaſſador, was deſirous of ſending it to 
lord Herries, for the uſe of her partizans in Scot- 
land ; and Norfolk undertook to convey it to Scot- 
land by means of one of his ſervants; who was in- 
for that the bag contained a ſum of ſilver, which 
be was to deliver with a letter to Banniſter, the 


. 
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: 
- 
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duke's counſellor” in the north; but the ſervant 1 


imagining, from the weight” and ſize of the bag, 


leaſed with both 
t an end to all di putes relating to 


{ 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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chat ĩt was full of: gold,” earried the letter to Bur- 
leigh, who immediately ordered Banniſter; Barker: 


and Hickford the Duke's ſecreta 
They der: arreſt, and” 


ALD. Hy 


to be put Un- 


th Underge a ſevere examination. 


| They reſolutely denied the whole charge, till they 


| 


[| 


. 
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ſervants, and told that if he any le 


were put to the tortute, which induced them ts 
make a full diſcovery; and as" Hickford, though 


ordered to burn all the papers, had carefully kept 


them concealed under the mats of the dukes'cham- 


ber, and the tiles of the houſe, full evidence ap- 
red agai hoh botten ain't 
peared againſt his maſter, * ; Of 
The biſhop of Roſs, Who had for ſome treaſon- 
able practices been committed to the Tower, Was 
next examined; but he refuſed to anſwer any queſ- 


tions, till he was ſhewiy the confeſfions of the dukeꝰs 


onger oppoſed 
their requeſt, the queen was determined to put him 
to death as a private man, and a traitor. Leſley 
perceiving that his ſilence could be no longer of any 


uſe to his party conſented to be examined, and an- 
ſwered their queſtions wich prodigious addreſs and 


preſence of mind, having firſt obtained aſſurances 
that his anſwers ſhould not be produced as evidences 
againſt any perſon. He did not pretend to deny 
any of the points, which he "ſaw" Plainly . — 
the papers that had been diſcovered, he endeavoured 
to ſoften the confeſſion of the duke's ſervants, by 
conſtantly affirtfling, that Norfolk had, in all che 


ſtantly profeſſed the higheſt veneration for Eliza 
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|| beth's perſon and government, that he never would 
conſent to the uſe of any violence againſt either, 


** iſſue of rhe queen's body,” became the ſubjeCt of || and that all he propoſed was to deliver the queen 


of Scots from her impriſonment . 


|| © This confeſſion being obtained the duke of Nor- 
|| folk himſelf was examined before the council; and 
being entirely ignorant of the diſcoveries made by 


his ſervants, denied every accuſation with which he 
was charged, though exhorted to atone for his 
guilt by a full confeſſion. The queen always de- 
clared, that if he had given her this proof of his 
ſincer@repentance ſhe would have pardoned all his 
former offences; but finding him obſtinate, ſhe 
ſent him to the Tower, and ordered him to be 
brought to his trial. 10 N rs cu 
While the people of England were in ſilent ex- 
pectation of theſe diſcoveries; the affairs of Scot- 
land were running into greater diſorder than ever. 
Mary's friends in that kingdom, encouraged by the 
rear aſſiſtances they had received from abroad, till 
ept poſſeſſion of Edinburgh, but could not pre 
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vent the oppoſite party from holding a parliament 


given || queen's friends were attainted, and their eſtates de- 
elared to be forfeited.” In order to prevent theſe 


in the ſuburbs of the town, where ſeveral of the 


commotions from becoming general, Elizabeth 

hi. | 

— * of Elizabeth, and that || to 
1 


ordered Sir William Drury, the marſhal of Berwick, 
o offer her mediation; but this was rejected by one 
party and evaded by the other. 
EKirkaldy had now ſeen toò much rconfuſton fror 
the violence of the contending partizans, not to 
wiſh for a peace almoſt on any terms without the 
intervention of England. He was eſteemed ane of 
the beſt officers of the age, and might have been 
of the utmoſt ſervice to his country, had not He 
contracted a hatred for both parties, and diſdained 
to command in a country where public virtue was 
loft, and where he muſt act only as 2 #2 Fw 4 
to France or England. Having equally" rejected 
the offers of Charles and Elizabeth. he formed'a 


| project 
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2 ſurprizing the lords of parliament in the }| ſhe had always favoured. She ſent Sir Henry Kil- 
king's imereſt then aſſembled at Stirling, and con- | ligrew, ambaſſador into Scotland, who found Ma- 
veying them to the caſtle of Edinburgh, where he ty's partizans: ſo. diſcouraged by the diſcovery uf 
made no doubt of prevailing on the regent to cloſe || Norfolk's conſpiracy, that they very readil7 ſuh- 
the ſcene of public calamity, and to expel. the in- {| mitted to the king's authority, on being promiſtil 
fluence of foreign power. With this view he ſent an indemnity for all paſt offences. The duke of 
from Edinburgh a detachment of ſoldiers to Stir- || Chaſtelherault; the earl of Huntley, and many 
ling, with ſtrict orders not to ſhed any blood if more of Mary's friends laid down their arms on 
poſfible to be avoided. But the detachment after || theſe conditions loo 9t 
ſeizing the lords, ſpent; ſo much time in plunder- || But the events in Frarice were far from being-fo 
ing the town, that a party from the. caſtle reſcued || agreeable to Elizabeth. The court ſtill conti- 
all the priſoners, except the regent, who was'bar- || nued their deteſtible diſſimulation towards the 
barouſty murdered, together with the gentleman to || French Hugonots, and even ſeemed deſirous 40 
whom he had ſurrendered himſelf : priſoner, for || conclude: a definitive treaty with England. Smith 
endeavouring to ſave him. The Engliſh party en- || and Walſingham had been, for ſome months en- 
deavoured to get the earl of Morton declared re- || gaged in forming this treaty with the duke of 
gent; but the plurality of voices carried it for the || Montmorency, Birague, VAubeſpine, the biſhop 
carl of Mar, a very prudent and moderate nobleman. || of Limoges, and de Foix, who had been named 
A. D. 1372. On the twelfth of January the || plenipotentiaries by the French king. At laſt, on 
duke of Norfolk was tried in Weſtminſter-hall be- | the eleventh of April, the league was ſigned at 
fore a jury of twenty-five peers. The trial was Blois, and its chief articles were the following. 
very regular, even according to the ſtrict rules ob- || All former treaties were confirmed; a league of- 
ſerved at preſent in theſe cauſes, except confront- || fenſive and defenſive was formed between the two 
ing the evidences with the criminal. As the duke || crowns :. no, innovations were to be made in the af- 
did not pretend to deny the articles, there was ſuf- || fairs of Scotland; both parties were to endeavour 
ficient rcaſon for finding him guilty, 155 I] to reſtore the peace of that country, and Elizabeth 
But though the duke had been condemned by || was to be at liberty to chaſtiſe thoſe Scots, who 
his judges, the queen continued for ſome time || ſhould harbour her rebels. | 5 big town 
undetermined with regard to his execution. Twice The conchuſion of this treafy was only the ſequet 
ſhe ſigned the fatal warrant,, and twice revoked the {| of that profound difſimulation which had long diſ- 
ſentence. After four months heſitation a parlia- || tinguiſhed the French king and his mother. The 
ment was aſſembled ; and the commons addreſſed || Engliſh miniſters had laboured to bring Charles to 
her, in very ſtrong terms, for the duke's execution; || agree, that it ſhould be inſerted in the treaty, that 
a ſanction which, when added to the greatneſs and || the ſuccours were to be given, if either party was 
certainty of his guilt, would, ſhe thought, juſtify || attacked on account of | religion; But Charles 
in the eyes of all the world her ſeverities againſt. || evaded this particular by deelaring to Elizabeth, 
that nobleman; and accordingly ſhe ſigned a war- || that he underſtood an attack on account of religion 
rant for his execution on tower-hill. His behaviour || to be one of the general cauſes for furniſhing the 
at the time of his death was calm, decent and re- ſuccours; but he refuſed to have it added to the 
ſigned. When he bewailed his having broken his article in the treaty for fear of giving offence to his 
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faith with Elizabeth in order to renew his engage - more zealous ſubjects, as well as to the Roman ca» 
ment with Mary, he renewed his former confeſſions, tholic powers. Elizabeth was obliged to be con- 
but ſteadily denied his having any intention to de- || tented with this declaration, but ſhe was not ſo eaſy 
prive Elizabeth of her crown, or to invade her king- || with regard to another point. For notwithſtandin 
dom. He then proceeded to clear himſelf from || both Charles and his mother appeared highly in- 
the ſuſpicion of popery and diſloyalty, laid his head || cenſed at the proofs of Mary's ſecret application to 
on the block and received the fatal ſtroke. | the duke of Alva, yet Charles made very ſtrong 
Elizabeth was thoroughly convinced that Mary || efforts to have her comprehended in the treaty of 
was the ſource of all theſe troubles and confuſions; Blois. This greatly ſurprized Elizabeth, and ſhe 
and the parliament was fo enraged, that the com- m=y freely told Charles; that it was not his intereſt 
mons addreſſed the queen for Mary's immediate || to ſupport Mary ; that there was now no other law- 
trial and execution. Elizabeth, however, refuſed || ful authority in Scotland, than that of the king 
to proceed to ſuch extremities againſt the queen || that Mary's impriſonment in England might be juſ- 
of Scots; but being alarmed with the great in- || tified from precedents in the French, Spaniſh, and 
tereſt and reſtleſs ſpirit of that princeſs, as well as || other, hiſtories ;- and that if Charles intended to 
her eclofe connections with Spain, ſhe thought it maintain the ancient league between France and 
neceſſary. to increaſe the rigour and ftriftneſs of her || Scotland, he muſt fupport the authority of the 
G 7 ohm gifs > - |] young king. Charles now plainly perceived, that 
- In; the mean time the earl of Mar found in- || if he ſhould inſiſt farther in favour of Mary, his 
ſurmountable difficulties to encounter in the govern- || ſincerity would be ſuſpected by Elizabeth. He 
ment of his divided country. He was therefore || therefore ordered his ambaſſadors to give ap all con- 
ad to accept of the mediation of the French and cern for Mary in the treaty, and only deſired that 
ngliſh ambaſſadors, to conclude a. truce with the || nothing might appear of his having abandoned fo 
queen's party: But affairs ſoon took a new turn: |} near a relation. el 
Mar died of melancholy, with which the diſtracted Having ſucceeded .in this attempt to deceive the 
ſtate of his country affected him: Morton was f| Hugonots, he determined to complete at once the 
choſen regent; and as he had ſecretly taken all 
his meaſures with Elizabeth, reſolved to exert 


perfidious ſcheme he had formed, and put a final 
| | period to the reformed religion in France. In or- 
+ 35 You I l „ 


der the more effectually to blind the eyes of the 
g 1 ® . jealous 


1 


jealous Hugonots, and draw their leaders into the 


ſnare red for them, he gave his ſiſter Margaret 
in en to the prince of Navarre; and the ad | 
miral, together with all the conſiderable nobility of | 
chat party came to Paris, in order to aſſiſt at the | 
celebration of thoſe nuptials, which it was hoped | 
would entirely remove the bloody animoſities which | 
had ſo long ſubſiſted between the profeſſors of the 
two religions. But how often are appearanees de- 
ceitful. The queen of Navarre was poiſoned by 

| 

| 

| 
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orders of the court, and the admiral. was danger- 
_ -ouſly wounded by an aſſaſſin. But as theſe brutal 
actions were decreed with impenetrable ſecrecy, 
Charles was till, by redoubling his diſſimulations 
able to retain the leaders of the Hugonots in their 
fecurity. © At laſt, in the dead of the night of the 
twenty - fourth of Auguſt, a few days after the mar- 
riage, the ſignal was given for a general maſſacre of 
thoſe religioniſts. Theſe brutal executioners were a 


detachment of Catholic ſoldiers, ſupported by the 


popiſh militia of Paris and headed by the duke of 
Bee who like a fury at the head of his infernal 
legion, broke into all receſſes of unſuſpecting inno- 
cence, and murdered every proteſtant, without re- 
gard to condition, age or ſex. The admiral was 
| wht in his bed; the chief gentlemen of the 
king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, the ad- 
miral, and other heads of the proteſtant religion, 
were driven into'a large court of the palace, and 
there ſlaughtered under the eye of the king himſelf, 
who enjoyed the ſacrifice, and with a fowling-piece, 
from the windows of the palace, diverted himſelf 
with killing the few ſtragglers, who were at- 
tempting to make their eſcape. Next morning 
diſcloſed the horrid ſcene. Houſes, ſquares and 
ſtreets ran with the blood of men, women and chil- 
dren, ſome maſſacred in the arms, and ſome in the 
wombs/of their mothers. |. The fight of the dead, 
and the agonies of the dying were equally delightful 
to popiſh cruelty. The queen-mother, triumphing 
in the deſtruction effected by her diſſimulation, 
drove over the necks of the ſlain, while her chariot 
| wheels daſhed about the blood, which the king be- 
held as incenſe offered to his own divinity, and his | 
bloody religion. Ten thouſand perſons are faid to 
| 
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have been put to death that fatal night, in the city 
and ſuburbs of Paris, among whom were five hun- 
dred perſons of rank and fortune. 5 
Nor was this inhuman execution ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy the brutality of the popiſh party : orders were 
immediately diſpatched to all the provinces for a like 
execution of the proteſtants; and in Rouen, Lyons, 
and many other cities, the people emulated the fury 
of the capital. Even the murder of the king of 
Navarre, and the prince of Condé, had been pro- 
ed by the duke of Guiſe; but Charles, ſoftened 
y the amiable manners of the king of Navarre, 
and hoping that thoſe young princes might be eaſily 
converted to the catholic faith, determined to ſpare 
their lives, though he | obliged them to purchaſe 
He ſafety by an apparent change of their re- 
ion. 15 e e e eee 
It was with the utmoſt difficulty, that, during 
the height of the maſſacre, the Engliſh ambaſſador s 
houſe was preſeryed from the fury of the populace. | 
This was ſaid to have been owing to a particular or- 
der from Charles himſelf, who commanded that the | 
houſe of the ambaſſador ſhould be a ſanctuary to all || 
the Engliſh who ſhould eſcape thither. 
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it 


had for ever deſtroyed the 
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Charles well knew that this black conſpiracy muſt 


alarm all the proteſtants of Eyrope, that the pro- 
teſtants with Coligni at their head, were ready to 
execute a conſpiracy againſt the royal family, and 
which had been prevented by the fecret blow, that 
of that reſtleſs 
party. At the ſame time he declared that he was 
very deſirous of living in friendſhip with Elizabeth, 
and of indulging the e eee in the exerciſe f 
their own religion. He alſo ſent orders to Fenelon, 

his ambaſſador in England, to demand an audience 
of Elizabeth, and give her the ſame account of 
this tranſaction. Fenelon was a perſon of probity, 
abhorred the treachery and cruelty of his court, and 
even openly declared, that he was now aſhamed of 
being a Frenchman, He was, however, obliged-to 
obey his orders, and make uſe of the apology thas 
had been preſcribed to him. 

The time of the audience being fixed, Fenelon 

repaired to court, where he met with that reception 
which he expected, and which he knew the perfidi- 
ous conduct of his maſter had fo juſtly merited. 
Nothing could be more aweful and affecting than 
the ſolemnity of this audience. The melancholy 
veſtiges of ſorrow ſat upon every face. Silence, -as 
in the dead of the night, reigned in all the cham- 
bers of the royal apartments. The courtiers and 
ladies, dreſſed in deep mourning, were ranged on 
each fide, and permitted him to paſs, without af. 
fording him one ſalute, or favourable look; till he 


was admitted to the queen herſelf. That princeſs 


received him with a more favourable, if not a more 
gracious countenance z' and even heard his apology 
without diſcovering any vifible- ſymptoms of that 
indignation, with which her mind was ly im. 
preſſed. She told him, that even if his apology 
was founded on truth, tho? it might alleviate the pre: 
cipitate meaſures of the king's counſellors, it could 
not exculpate, or juſtify the ſtrange irregularity 
of their proceedings. Becauſe the ſame force; 
which had maſſacred without reſiſtance, ſo many 
defenceleſs men, might as eaſily have ſecured their 
perſons, and by a formal trial condemned the 
guilty, and ſpared. the innocent: that the admirat 
in particular, being dangerouſly wounded and guard: - 
ed by the king's forces, on whoſe protection he en- 
tirely relied, might ſurely have been ſpared in order 
to vindicate the proceedings of the miniſtry; for by 
making his guilt appear by a formal trial, the hors 
rid appearance of the action would have been greatly 
alleviated: that it was far more worthy the charac- 
ter of a ſovereign to hold himſelf the fword of juſ- 
tice, than to commit it to bloody murderers, whoſe 
ſentiments are cruelty, and whoſe greateſt pleaſure 
conliſts in trampling on the blood of the innocent. 
But if this apoligy ſhould not prove upon cloſe in- 


ſpection to have been founded on fact; if it ſhould 
appear that theſe victims were not guilty of the 


crime laid to their charge, it would ſurely be the 
king's indiſpenſible duty to turn his veng on 
their enemies and calumniators, who had ſo cruelly 


abuſed his confidence, murdered ſo many of his 


| brave ſubjects, and done all in their power to cover 


him with infamy and diſhonour. She added, that 


| for her own part, ſhe ſhould form her judgment 
|. of the king's. intentions by his ſubſequent: con- 


duct. 


e 


| Paris, the French court appeared much leſs jealous: 


4. D. 1573. 


of that of Spain, and the Hugonots were gradually 
ſtripped of the places of ſecurity, ſo that the hopes 
of the proteſtants were now, in a manner, reduced 
to Rochelle. Towards the end of the preceding 
year, Charles had determined to beſiege that im- 
portant city, in order to finiſn at one blow, the pro- 
teſtant religion. It was very ſtrong both by art and 
nature; and its garriſon were determined to defend 
it to the laſt extremity. Elizabeth well knew the 
importance of this place both to herſelf and the re- 
formed religion. But her late treaty with France, and 
the ſituation of her affairs, would not permit her to 
countenance, openly the inhabitants of Rochelle. 
The French court, however, complained to Wal- 


ſingham, that a ſquadron of fourteen ſhips was 


then fitting out in England, under French and 
Flemiſh names, intended to be employed in the de- 
fence of that city: but na anſwer Was made to this 
complaint. The ſpirit of the Engliſh was indeed 
raiſed-to ſuch a height againſt the French, that it 


was difficult even for Elizabeth herſelf to reſtrain 


their impetuoſity. Some of the principal nobility and 
gentry in the kingdom had entered into a confedera- 
ey, and offered the queen to raiſe an army of twenty 
thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, to tranſport 
them into France, and maintain them there for ſix 
months at their own. expence. This offer the 
queen, however, thought proper to refuſe, though ſhe 


— 


could not help approving of their zeal for her 


ſervice. | des: H onartront 

In the mean time it was ſtrongly. debated in the 
French council, whether they ſhould raiſe the ſiege 
of Rochelle, or ſend the duke of Maine into Scot - 
land, with a body of men to ſupport Mary's inte- 
reſt in that kingdom; but this was oppoſed by the 


5 


French king. The cardinal of Lorrain, and the 


pope's legate, who was then at the court of France 
ſolliciting in Mary's behalf, were ſtrongly of the 
latter opinion, pretending they had a promiſe both 
from Ledington and Kirkaldy, of having the caſtle 
f Edinburgh delivered to them the moment the 
French were landed. The legate alſo propoſed, 


| 
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vent; if poſſible; the French ſchemes from taking; 
effect in Scotland, by ſettling large penſions on 
Kirkaldy and L.edington, and by that means de- 
 tachiog them entitely from the French intereſt. 
Elizabeth was inclined to follow this advice; but 
Kirkaldy recriving freſh advices from France and 
Spain, refuſed to enter into any negotiation with- 


— 


out all Mary's friends were included in the treaty, 
which Morton abſolutely refuſed. The regent, how- 
ever, thought proper, for his own ſafety, to prevail 
upon the earls of Hamilton, Huntley, and Argyle, 
to agree to a pacification, excluſive of Kirkaldy and 
Ledington, who were thereby baſely abandoned. 
Killigrew, the Engliſn ambaſſador in Scotland, la- 
boured inceſſantly to prevail upon Kirkaldy to em- 
brace the ſame terms; but could not tucceed + 
Kirkaldy thought them diſgraceful, and therefore 
abſolutely 2 them, till he ſhould be command- 
8 to ſubmit by orders from Mary and the French 
being benmeupen H ins Nn nde 
During theſe tranſactions, the ſiege of Rochelle 
was puſhed with more fury than judgment by the 
French nobility, till on the duke of Anjou's being 
choſen king of Poland, he, at the requeſt of his ne- 
ſubjects, prevailed with the king to make peace with 
the inhabitants of Rochelle. A treaty was accord- 
' ingly: ſoon after ſigned, in which all the proteſtants 


in France were-:comprehended.! 1 
Elizabeth's court was at this time divided into 
many factions, but her own admirable ſagacity, in 
ſtirring up an emulation in her ſervice; made them 
all contribute to aggrandize her power. The earl 
of Leiceſter was ſtill conſidered as the principal fa- 


vourite with the queen, and enjoyed more of her 


private converſation than any 
court. | | LES! IST M17 7 

But there was now one Chriſtopher Hatton, who 
ſeemed to rival Leiceſter in Eiizabeth's eſteem. His 


other perſon about the 


that as ſoon as the invaſion had taken plac? in Scot- 


land, the French ſquadron that lay before Rochelle 
ſhouid be employed in carrying over an army under 
the duke of Guiſe, who was to provide arms for the 
diſaffected in England, and deliver Mary from her 
captivity. But all the credit of the cardinal of Lor- 


rain, added to that of the legate, was not able to 


carry this point; and therefore it was reſolved to 
reduce Rochelle, and then make the grand attempt 
upon England and Scotland. Bethune; biſhop, of 
Glaſgow, was then Mary's ambaſſador in France. 
He was a wiſe and faithful miniſter, and in great 
credit with all parties about the court. Walſingham 
however, found means to corrupt one of his ſervants, 
who had been diſpatched. into Scotland, with the 
reſult of the French council's reſolution; and ſent 
over all he had learned to Burleigh, who did not 
fail to impart it to the earl of Morton, regent of 
Scotland. Fi FLY | | | | | | 

. ried on with great fury. by the duke of Anjou, aſ- 
ſiſted by all the; nobility, who flattered themſel ves 


with being ſoon able to ſtrike their great blow 


againſt England. 1. Malſingham aſſured Elizabeth 
that there was very good correſpondence between 
France and Spain; and that the moment the civil 
diſſenſions were oyer, they would both unite againſt 
England. He therefore adviſed the queen to pre- 


ty 
«'# 4 


ſteady. attachment to the church of England, in op- 
poſition both to popery and puritaniim, induced the 
clergy to conſider him as their patron; and Euza- 
beth herſelf found his ideas of religion more agree- 
able to her own, than thoſe of any other of the cour- 
tires. This gave Leiceſter great uneaſineſs; but 
this was ſoon after removed, by Hatton's being o- 
bliged to viſit Italy for the recovery of his health. 

The affairs of the Low- countries were now more 
embroiled than ever. The revolters had ſeized 
Fluſnhing; the towns of Holland were left to the 
king of Spain: che Zealanciers had defeated the fleet 
commanded by the duke of Medina Celi, fitted out 
to aſſiſt Mary's partizans in Scotland. All theſe 
ſucceſſes were prineipally attributed to the ſecret en- 
couragement given by Elizabeth to the revolters, 
and the duke of Alva Was now obliged to accept of 
articles offered by the Engliſh, for again opening 
| the trade to the Ler- eme tony fondly 1 


Elizabeth thus ſecured againſt the pra tices of the 
duke of Alva; now determined to give the final 
blow to Mary's party in Seotland, while the flames 


1 K F ·˙ Q Ts 34 LLC; 14: | of civil diſcord raged. in the Low countries. T Aſ- 
In the mean time the ſſege of Rochelle was car- 


ſiſtance was therefore ſent to Morton, to reduce the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, which was conſidered as im- 
pregnable, under the command of the marſhal of 
Berwick. Theſe forces: conſiſted of twelve liundred 


ſoldiers, with twenty two pieces of cannon, and 
two mortars. Captain Erington commanded the 
artillery, and the marſhal himſelf directed the whole 
operations. Upon their entering the borders, they 
vere joined by about a thouſand Scots, with four 

| pieces 


? 
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nc6s ot canon: and ſoott after the whole amy The biſhop of Roſ Mary's principal agent, was 
. D eee "|| aim in priſon; and Morton had Aongiy Tollicited = 
As both the Engliſh ambaſſador and general had: || Elizabeth to ſend him into Scotland; but as that 
a great regard for Kir aldy, and Mary's other friends |, princeſs could not oondemn him for his zeal in the 
in che caſtle; they firſt ſummoned to ſurrender, pro- || ſer vice of his miſtreſs, or his courage in aſſerting the 
miſing them in the name of the queen of England, privileges of his character, the only crimes of which' 
that their lives ſhould be ſaved, if they complied he was accuſed, the rejected the requeſt of Morton, 
with the order. But Kirkaldy having rejected the and ſet the biſhop at liberty 
propoſal, ſeven batteries were raiſed; two between || Leſley retired immediately into the Low- coun · 
the caſtle and the town, under the command of the tries, and applied to the duke of Alva, Mary's 
marſhal; two on the ſouth · weſt, two on the north- principal friend. But that nobleman wag now in 
weſt, and one on the weſt. While theſe batteries: | no condition to perform the great things he had 
were railing, Kirk aldy played his canon very'briſkly || promiſed for her ſervice. His ſeverity had raiſed” 
en the aſſailants; [ſeveral of whom were Killed. | the ſtorms of civil war, which his courage had not 
This induced the Engliſn general to think, that the hitherto been able to allay. He was, however, a 
place could not be taken without the aſſiſtance of a great general, and had juſt reduced after a very ob. 
greater force than that which now appeared before || ſtinate ſiege, Harlem, and molt of the places which 

By and therefore e en Morton for having || had been taken by the prince of Otange. But Grand. 

brought diſgrace on the Engliſt arms. But Morton || ville, who was ſtill in great credit with Philip and his 
and his aſſociates who were well acquainted with the other counſellors, per uaded him that Alva's abilities 
fortreſs, repreſenting that the diſhonour would ibe as a general could never balance the diſſervice of his 
much greater, ſhould they abandon the ſiege without || unpopularity; and that while he continued in his 
making any aſſault, the batteries began 20 play, and || command, rebellion, like a hydra, would always be 
eontinued for four days, when the tower David was || puſhing forth new heads to ſupply the places of 
buried in its own ruins. This accident deprived the | thoſe cut off. Philip was therefore prevailed upon 
beſieged of their water, the only well they had || to recall him from his command, and ſent in his 
beſides that in this tower, having been for ſome room Don Lewis de Requeſnes, grand commandator 
time dry. A propoſal for an aceommodation was of Caſtile: a perſon far inferior to Alva in genius, 
therefore made by the beſiegers, though without || but of more amiable diſpoſitions, and ſeſs an 
effect. Great part of the garriſon; however, went enemy to Elizabeth. | Raze 


* * - " 


over to the beſiegers, ſo that Kirkaldy had only an 
inconſiderable number left to defend the place. 
This did not; however, intimidate that able general; | 
who declared that with only eight friends, he would 
undertake to defend the caſtle againſt all the efforts 
of the beſiegers. bad 41 5 ee 
Scon after two aſſaults were made, one on the 
weſt, and the other on the north ſide of the 
eaſtle. The latter was commanded by the marſhal 
in perſon, and made againſt an out- work, called the 
Spur. The attack on the weſt was only a feint, 
but the few ſoldiers ſtill remaining with Kirkaldy 
being forced to divide, they could not oppoſe the 
pours, of the beſtegers, and the Spur was taken. 
This, however, was but: of flight advantage, the 
moſt impregnable part of the caſtle being ftill 
The ſmall garriſon was now reduced to the laſt | 
extremity both for want of proviſions and water, fo. [| 
that Kirkaldy thought it neceſſary to agree to a ca- 


But though the queen's apprehenſions both from 
France and Spain were now leſſened, yet neither her- 
ſelf nor her miniſtry were perfectly eaſy. She was per- 

petually alarmed leſt the earl of Shrewſbury ſhould 
prove unfaithful to his truſt; and often times threw 

out ſuſpicions of that kind. This could not long 
be concealed from the earl's knowledge, and upon 
enquiry he found, that two of his chaplains had 
ſecretly accuſed him of treachery, or negligence in 
his charge, and that Elizabeth was under no ſmall 
concern, upon learning, that except himſelf and his 
family, there was hardly a Talbot in England that 
was a proteſtant. But the earl's zeal and fidelity 
ſoon wiped off all theſe aſperſions. Even Leiceſter 
himſelf was ſo well convinced of both, that he vin- 
dicated Shrewſbury, and the two chaplains received 
the reward due to their treachery. ' 

In the mean time the French Hugonots in- 

creaſed in a moſt amazing manner. They made 

great levies of forces, in which they were aſſiſted 
by the 2 princes of Germany; and the 
march out with their arms and baggage, and their e of, Condẽ having eſcaped from court put 

officers promiſed to be reſtored to their eſtates with | imſelf at the head of theſe troops, and prepared o 

liberty to reſide either in England or Scotland, till | enter the kingdom. The duke of Alengon, the 

the articles could be fulfilled, their eſtates being then | king of Navarre, the family: of Montmorency, and 
in the hands of their enemies. But Elizabeth did many other conſiderable perſons, even among the 
not think proper to confirm the articles ; but order | catholics, diſpleaſed either on a private; or public 
ed the priſoners to be delivered into the hands of ¶ account, with the meaſures of the court; favoured 
the regent to dene een of as he thought proper. the progreſs of the Hugonots, and every thing a- 
Accordingly,” Kirkaldy was executed on a gibbet, || gain relapſed into confuſion. The king, inſtead of 
er with his brother, > faith Gao Mary ; repenting his violent councils, which had carried 
and two of his inſeparable friends, both citizens of matters to ſuch extremities, called aloud for new 

f Edinburgh. be eee eee 10 1 1 3-i ſeverities; nor could even the mortal diſtemper un⸗ 
Orders were, however, fent from England to der which he laboured, moderate the rage and ani- 

take care of Ledington's ſafety; bur either diſdain- ie oh51 wr 

ing to live the monument of his enemies triumph, || 


moſity by which he was actuated. 
or, whatis indeed-more-probable, infected with « | 


A. D. 1574." Tie died -withour male ich at the 
| age of twenty- five years; a prince whoſ®thiratet 
containing that uſual mixture of diſſimulation and 


pitulation, by which the garriſon were ſuffered to 


mortal diſeaſe contracted in-the caſtle, noted for its 
unwholeſome air, he died a few days after the ca- 
9 7 8 8 : . 


| ferocity, of quick reſentment, and unrelenting ven- 
geance, :execurrd the greateſt miſchiefs, and thitar- 
: | ened 
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ened ſtil} worſe both to his native country and to all 


Europe. Henry, duke of Anjou, king of Poland, 


no ſooner heard of his brother's death, than he 


haſtened to take poſſeſſion of the crown of France; 


and found the kingdom, not only involved in the 
greateſt diſorders; but expoſed to difficulties which 
it was extremely difficult to removge. 


inſtigated by religious bigotry. This, Henry well 


knew was the ſource of all the miſeries of his country. 
He perceived the people divided into two; theologi - 


cal factions, furious from their zeal, and mutually 


raged by the injuries they had ſuffered. All faith 
had been violated, and moderation baniſhed. from 
the kingdom; nor did it ſeem poſſible to frame any 


terms of accommodation that would be agreeable to 


both parties. Civil authority was ſuperceded by 
religious connections, and the people were much 
more devoted to che authority of their leaders than 
the will of their ſovereign. wid -"y" nid H en: 


diſſimulation, requiſite for carrying on a negotiation 


between the contending parties; but being deficient 
in vigour, application and ſound underſtanding, the 
attempt he made to put a final period to the miſeries 

of his country proved abortive. He hoped, to have 


both factions, but ſoon 


©.» OS 


geous conditions. CCC 

Elizabeth, during theſe tranſactions, affected to 
appear deſirous of maintaining a good correſpon. 
dence both with the court of Madrid and Reſqueſ- 
nes, the | Spaniſh. governor of the Low- countries. 
But that gentleman dying ſoon after, the face of 
affairs were ſoon altered; and the government placed 
in a council of ſtate, till a perſon ſhould be appoint- 


PIR 
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ed to ſucceed Reſqueſnes, by the court of Spain. 


The power and policy of England now made a 
ſplendid figure in Europe. The reins of | govern; 


warded; poverty protected; nobility reſpected; Te- 
ligion reverencedʒ and commerce encouraged., But 
the people thus happy, unattacked in property, and 


not ſoscded wich taxes; had almoſt loſt fight of zhoſe ] i 
conſtitutional rights, which alone diſtinguiſh a land 


of freedom. I he foot of power, by ſiow and ſilent 
advances, was now ready to trample on their deareſt 
privileges; and it was rather their ſovereign's wil- 
dom, than their own. virtue that reſcued them from 
-this+ alarming misfortune; Perhaps no govern- 
ment had ever more arbitrary notions than Eli- 
zabeth and her council; and had, ſhe: been ſuc- 
ceeded by thoſe who had F e and fewer 
Mice, the (liberties of England-muſt, have been 
- irretrievably ruined. , The parhaments, during thiy 
reign had bet rather to grant ſupplies than to give 
advice, and to raiſe the power of the crown, rather 
than redreſs the grievances of the ſubject. All 
% 56 You. II. 2 
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| th innovators, and. by. the courage which 
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tions made to circumſcribe the power of the prero- 


gative, had been cruſhed, the liberty of ſpeech, 


| even, in. parliament had been reſtrained, ITAL 


commitments. had, been continually made, and al 
the-indulgences that. had been granted, had paſſed 
as md of favour 975 the EF not Tom, we 
rights of the people. The public in general, pleaſe 
wi their cal — die not Sect VE 05 
conſequences, ſhould ſuch unlimited power be ever 
placed in wicked hands. Some, however, ſtill re- 
tained juſt and adequate notions of liberty, and had 
boldneſs ſufficient to defend their natural rights. At 
the ſame, it mult be imagined that the precious 
ſpark, of liberty was kindled and RIEL by the 
uritans alone; and it was to this dl. whoſe prin- 
eiples appear ſo frivilous, and habits ſo ridiculous, 
that the Engliſh owe the whole freedom of their 
conſtitution; . Actuated by that zeal which belongs 
to innovators, ra | enthuſiaſm, 
always inſpites, they hazarded the utmoſt indigna- 
tion of their ſovereign; and employing all their 
induſtry to be elected into parliament, a matter by 
no means difficult, while a ſeat was regarded rather 
burdenſome. than . advantageous, they at firſt ac- 
quired à majority, in that aſſembly, and then 


| obtained: an aſcendant over the church and mo- 
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narchy. 


— 


HE. 0 es e 10 755 an end 
to the debate, by ſaying, that their farther pro- 


14 


| therefore, it 12 no wonder, that men, though 
ment were held by an able hand; valgur was. re- 


| 575 5 b and duty ſhould 
ſtop ſhort, w 


| they muſt degenerate into an abject ſchool of ſervi- 


tude and diſſimulation ; that the parliament, being 
the great guardian of the laws, the members 6ught 


' tohaye liberty to diſcharge their truſt, and to main- 


tain that authority whence eyen kings themſelves 
derive their being: that a king was conſtituted 
ſuch by law, and though he was not dependant up- 
on man, yet he was ſubordinate to God and the law, 


W 
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own will the rule of his conduct: that even his 
commiſſion as God's vicegerent enforced, inſtead of 
| was thereby in- 


leſſening his obligation; ſince he was 
veſted with authority to execute upon earth = 
will of God, which is nothing but law and juſtice: 
that though theſe ſurmiſes, by diſpleaſing the-queen 
by their proceedings, had im ached, in eyery eſ- 
ſential point, all freedom of ſpeech, à privilet 
granted thein by an eſpecial law, yet there was ſtill 
a more dangerous invaſion made in their liberties by 
frequent ' meſſages from the throne: that the pre- 
lates, emboldened by the royal protection of the 
queen, aſſumed a deciſive power in all queſtions re- 
lating to religion, and required that every one 
ſhould implicitly ſubmit his faith to their arbitrary 
determinations : that the love he bore his ſovereign 
forbad him to be ſilent under ſuch abuſes; or to 1a- 
crifice,, on this important occaſion, his duty to ſer- 
vile flattery and complaiſance: and that as no 
earthly, creature was exempt from fault, ſo neither 
was the queen herſelf; but in impoſing this ſervitude 
65 pet kaichfül commons, had committed a dan- 
gerous fault againſt herſelf and the whole realm. 
The houſe was greatly alarmed at this ſpeech, 
and a violent debare enſued, whether Wentworth 
ſhould not be committed to the cuſtody of the ſer- 
jeant. This being carried in the affirmative, he 
was ordered to give a copy of his ſpeech to a com. 
mittee compoſed entirely of courtiers, appointed 
by the houſe to examine him. Wentworth being 
accordingly called before them, gave them the copy 
of his ſpeech, on condition, that the committee 
ſhould lay it before the queen, © becauſe, ſaid he, 
„I know it will do her majeſty fervice.” This they 
Yromiſed to do, and then proceeded to enquire 

here he had learned the rumours. mentioned in his 
ſpeech. But here Wentworth made a wiſe and ne- 
ceſſary diſtinction, *“ If your honours, faid he, afk 
« me as counſellors to her majeſty, you muſt par- 
don me; Twill make you no anſwer: I will do 


« no ſuch injury to the place from whence I came; 


for I am no private perſon, 1 am counſelfor to 
* the whole community of that place, where it is 
* lawful for me to ſpeak my mind freely, and not 
« for you, as counſellors, to call me to account, 
« for any thing I may ſpeak in the houſe : but if 
you afk me that queſtion, as a _committe from 
« the houſe, I will make you the beſt anſwer in 
« my power.” 1 ME ee 2 5 


This intrepid aſſertor of the liberties' of His 


country, had behaved, in every otlfer part of his 


examination witk becoming boldneſs; and expa- 


againſt the freedom of parliaments. At laſt the 


committee owned to him, chat they did not diſagree 
with him in regard to the facts, bur at the fame time 
thought he might have uſed, ſofter terms. At the 
fame time, they 9 to hd 
ad 


to retract part of what he 


* 6 © 1 


ſpeech,' a privilege 
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made upon the oceaſion, endeavoured to make the 


- houſe ſenſible of her majeſty's clemency in fo 


reatly remitting the indignation! ſne might have 


ſo juſtly conceived at the temer ty of their mem 
ber. „een e dee een Merit ben 
| The commons granted the queen an aid of one 


ſubſidy and two fifteenths; and alſo maintained 
their own dignity againſt the incroachments of the 
lords, and would not agree ta a conference, which 
they thought had been deſired of them in an irre- 
„ nom mogozy Sa bovwionmng tt 4 

The revolted proteſtants had 


time ſhe declared to the court of France, that if 
they continued to meddle any farther in the affairs 
of Flanders, ſhe would aſſiſt the king of Spain with 
ſhips, to make a deſcent upon Province, to cut off 


the French trade in the Mediterranean, and con- 
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quer the marquiſate of Saluzzes. 


We cannot view, without aſtoniſhment, the con- 


| 


| 


| 


1 
| 
. 
/ 
* 
1 
7 
| 
. 


| 


duct of Elizabeth at this critical juncture, balance: 
ing, befriending, and oppoſing every intereſt; and, 
at the ſame time, laying the foundation of that po- 
licy, which afterwards ſayed the proteſtant religion, 
and maintained the publie peate of Europe. She was 
too wile, either to think of a' war for making ac- 
quiſitions on the continent, or to drop her intentions 


of ſupporting the revolt of the Netherlands. Sho 
was far from being ſatisfied, that the prince of 


Orange was not deſirous of coneluding a league 
with France; but did not think it prudent to with 
draw her affiſtafice without reſerve,” She did not, 
therefore, openly protect him for fear of drawing 
upon herſelf the reſentment of the houſe of Auſtria; 
but the ſuffered her ſubjeRts to ſerve as volunteers in 
the army of the revolters. Similar meaſures were 
alfo obſerved with regard to Spain. Had the en- 
gaged heartily in reducing the revolters in the Ne- 
therlands, ſhe muft have done the moſt important 
ſervice to her irreconcileable enemy. Had ſhe, on 
the other hand, openly declared againſt Spain. The 
French, rather than have ſeen the Netherlands in 
her hands, would either have joined with Philip, or 


f , DECON OIUNEIS 3 and | afforded the revolters ſuch aſſiſtance as would have 
elated on all the arbitrary proceedings of that reign 


' 
i 


updn him | 


id, but finding | 


him obſtinate, they reported his examination. to the 


houſe, and, Wentworth, after great debates, was 
committed to the tower. After a month's confine- 


ment, the queen ſent to che commons, informirig 


had reſtored him to her fayour, and to his fear in the 
houſe, By this ſeeming lenity, the indireQly re. 
tained the power ſhe had affurned of impriſoning 
the members, and obliging them to anſwer before 
her for their conduct in parliament, And Sir Wal- 


| : 5 | i 2% his | 


them, that, from her ſpecial grace and favour, ſhe 
| 


ö 
1 
{ 


1 


time, that he right 
ad 


induced them to prefer the friendſhip of France to 
that of England; an event that would have been 
equally detrimental to Elizabet 1 
Philip the ſecond, an intelligent and penetrating 
rince, ſoon perceived the motives that . 
Elizabeth's conduct. He himſelf, laboured under 
fimilar difficulties,” and like her, ſought to gain 
nat h with more effect, ſtrike the 
alatming blow he had ſo long meditated, of x lacing 
Mary on the throne of England. With this view 
he entered into a confederacy with the pope, "who 
was to lend his name to an invaſion of England, un- 
der don John of Auſtria, at the head of an army 
paid by Spain. While this armament was preparing 
eſqueſnes died, and Philip, at the pope's recom- 
mendation, named don John, to be governor of the 
Netherlands, with a view to his marrying the queen 


- 
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of a council. of ſtate, compoſed, of men of different 
countries, different, opinions, and different intereſts, 
By this overſight in politics, two parties were formed 
in the Netherlands, one termed the Spaniards, and the 
other the patriots. The latter, however, formed the 
majority, and carried the queſtion relating to the 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, namely, that they ſhould be all paid 
of and diſmiſſed. This reſolution occaſioned 2 
mutiny among the ſoldiers, who took Aloft, and 
hanged up the commander before the gate. A tu: 
mult enſued at Bruſſels, where the Spaniſh loldiers 
were declared enemies by the council of ſtate. 
But the miſchief did not end here; a new gover- 


nor of Bruſſels was choſen by the intereſt; of the 


prince of Orange, and the firſt, act of his authority 


was to ſend to priſon all the members of the coun: 


of ſtate, that were thought to be in the intereſt 


of the Spaniſh party. By this. means; the whole 
ower fell into the hands of the deputies. from the 

tes, the far greater part of whom were in the in- and the. elector Palatine, one of the pillars. of the 

tereſt of the prince of Orange; and at laſt, they 

paſſed a decree for driving all the Spaniards cut of Elizabeth had appointed Sir Philip Sidney, to carry 


the low countries; and a . proclamation: was accor- || her letters of condolence, to both their ſucceſſors, 


dingly publiſhed; at Ghent, for: ſopporting them: | 


 lelves againſt the power of Spain. 


tacked the place, and having carried it by ſtorm, 


made a dreadful ſlaughter of the inhabitants; not 


leſs than ſeventeen thouſand dead bodies lay in the 
ſtreets, many of whom had been ſtain in cold blood, 
becauſe they could not pay the enormeus ranſoms 
impoſed upon them. Even the Engliſh merchants 
who lived under a conſul, in à different quarter of 
the town under the protection of the king of Spain, 
were threatened with immediate death, If they did 
not immediately pay don twelve. thouſand crowns; 
and ſeveral of them were actually p 
becauſe the money could not be ſo — raiſed.;: || 
„During theſe tranſactions the face of affairs was: 
totally changed in France. The duke of Guiſe 


poſſeſſed all the ambition, and all the abilities of 
his family. 


late peace as diſgraceful to the ſtate ; and the great 
reputation he had already acquired, ſoon placed him 


at the head of all the violent catholics in Frances 


His late uncle. the cardinal of: Lorrain, had alittle 
hefore his death, planned a form of an aſſociation 
in defence of the catholic religion, with a view of 
placing at its head, the eldeſt princę of his family. 
The preſent duke adopted his 3 ſcheme, but || 
carried, it to a more dangerous height than his uncle 
ever intended for he ſecretly gave out among his 

rtizans, that the. Malois family were deſtended 


om —.— Capet, who being himſelf an uſurper, 
eauld communicate no title to his poſterity, and that 


the true title of the crown of Erance continued in 
the family of Lorrain, of Which he 
be,the! male repreſentative. | Neither 


pretenſigns, but the power of the duke was o ex: 

cellively great, that they did not think it pru- 
dent to call him to account for his treaſonable aſſer- 
tions. In the mean time the duke's friends had 
can up che farm: of an aſſociation, after wards ſo 


ntaliit * 
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his expedition: but, in the mean time, he left the 
government of the Netherlands to the management 


Mett 1 


In the mean time the Spaniſh, böller had taken || 


Maeitricht, and were making preparations for | continue to ſupport the cauſe of the Hu 


ſtorming Antwerp, the caſtle, of which was already | 
in their hands. 


A. P. 1577. 43 
well known by the: name of the * holy league.“ 
Ove of its articles was, % That the contracting 
“parties ſnould defend one another, either by 
law or arms, wichout any exception of perſons ;“ 
and the Whole of it was couched in ſuch terms aa 
rendered the royal authority dependant upon the 
chief of the league, who was not indeed yet named, 
but generally underſtood to be the duke of Guiſe. 
This inſolent aſſociation induced the king and 
queen mother to break the peace immediately, and 
ruin all the meaſures which had given Elizabeth ſo 
much uneaſineſs, with regard to the Low- countries. 
They donſidered the leaguers with the duke of Guile, 
at their head, as more formidable than the Hugonots 
themſelyes ; and could think of no other expedient 
than for the King to declare himſelf: chief of the 
league; and, in an aſſembly of the ſtate; to revoke 
the late edict of pacification. This renewed the 
| civil war, and Elizabeth did not fail td | improve ng 
ctitical zuncture. 
The 'emperot Maximillan, A? IE inet 


proteſtant party in Germany, were lately dead, and 


But Sidney had alſo a private commiſſion, to remind 
prince Caſſimir of the great obligations he lay under 
to England, and that it was expected he would 


ots. 


| Caſſimir very candidly acknowledged his obliga- 


It was not long before they at- tions, and immediately diſpatched Butri as his am- 


baſſador to ſatisfy Elizabeth that he was determined 
to fulfil all his engagements, and ſup port the pro- 

teſtant intereſt to the utmoſt of his power; otdering 
his ambaſſador to ſtop at the court of France in 
his way to England, and there folemnly to renounce 
all connections between him and that prince, as the 


edit he had been ſo inſtrumental in eſtabliſhing, had 


ut to death, 


His hatred of the proteſtants induced 
him toctake every opportunity f repreſenting; the || 


I to 
king nor 
queen- mother, were ignorant of theſe dangerous 


been broken. This gave a freſh alarm to the court 
of France, eſpecially. as Butri had, at the cloſe of 
his ſpeech,: demarded a paſſport: for going to Eng- 
land. The miniſtry now ſaw the danger of their 
bituation, and determined to lay aſide all thoughts 

of taking any part in tlie quarrels of the Nether- 
lands, until the public tranquillity of their own 


country ſhould be reſtored: 
A. D. 1877. The prince of Oran having: thus | 
| loſt: all hopes of being ſupported by France, applied 


| himſelf with great afliquity to gain the confidence 
and friendſhip of Elizabeth. Hie had always op- 
poſed the ee of don John of Auſtria; into 

Bruſſels, though without ſucceſs. | The fine perſon 
of that prince, the ſplendor of his actions, his de- 

| cen from Charles the fifth, whoſe memory was 
adored by the Flemings, and his other amiable 

qualities, rendered him very formidable to the prince 

[of Orange, who, on pretence, that Holland and 
Zealand never would Conſent co the eſtabliſhment” 
of the Romiſh religion, obſtinately refuſed to ſign 

the pacification. But, by the advice of Elizabeth, 
he temporized with the governor, who was ſincerely 

deſirous of gaining him aver to his intereſt, 
The prince, one of che greateſt» maſters of the 
age in diſſimulation, was ſo ſucceſsful in following 

the advice of Elizabeth, that he diſcovered: the 
ſeeret af? the league between the Pope and the king 
of Spain, for marrying don John, to the queen of 
Scots, and placing him on the Engliſh throne, He 
| ene. that the governor was ſo intent upon this, 
chat his thoughts, at preſent; extended no farther 
than 
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than that of recovering Zealand, taking the Iſle of 


Man, and obtaining ſome port in the bay of Biſcay; | 


as theſe were all conveniently ſituated for an inva- 
nion of England; eſpecially the Iſte of Man, which | 


lying near thofe counties whoſe inhabitants were 


ſtrongly affected to Mary, ſeemed to promiſe; that 
a deſcent from that ifland would prove ſucceſsful: 


This intelligente was immediately ſent to Eliza. 


beth, and was ſoon after confirmed by repeated ad- 
vices. She however ſtill purſued her former con- 
duct, and determined not to have rerourſe to vio- 
lent moakves, till ſhe was in à condition of pur- 


ſuing them with that ſpirit ſo neceſſary to render 


them ſucceſsful· She therefore ſent another ambaſ- 
ſador to don John, in order to confirm him in the 
inclinations he profeſſed towards peace. 

But the prince of Orange put à final period} to 


irreparable bteach between don John and the 
council of ſtate, who had already left him only 
the ſhadow of power. The prince, with admirable 
addrefs,. found means to render each jealous of the 
other. The ſtates were perſuaded that don John 
endeavoured to ſtrip them of their power, and don 
John imagined his life to be in immediate danger 
from the ſtates. This mutual diſtruſt ſoon pro- 

duced its natural effect. Don John thinking hin 
ſelf no longer ſafe at Bruſſels, ſurprized the caſtle 
of Namur. This alarmed the: ftates, who wrote 


immediately to don John, charging him with having 


broke the pacification by this violent proceeding, 
At the ſame time they ſent the marquis of Hautree, 


and Adolphus Metkirk, to Elizabeth, to vindicate || 


their proceedings, and to follicit from her the 
loan of one hundred thouſand” pounds for eight 
months, offering the ſecurity: of ſeveral towns for 
the payment. Elizabeth; readily d to advance 
the money, to enable them to defend- the liberties 
of their country. 

- Soon after this tranſadtion, (Blizaberh received, | 
by intercepted letters, from don John, to the queen 


of Seots, indiſputable proofs, that a marriage be- 


tween them was intended, and that don John was 
then labouring to perfuade Ps that the con- 
queſt of England was more practicable than the 


reduction of the Netherlands. Alarmed at the 


danger chat now threatened her kingdom, me diſ- 

atched immediately an ambaſſador to Philip, with 
e! complaints againſt the unjuſt proceedings of 
don John, and threatening /to employ the whole 
force of her kingdom to render abortive the arbi- 
trary ſchemes of that governor, unleſs he thought || 
proper to recall dan John, or enter into an Jann 
weng with the ſtates. 

Perhaps Elizabeth Seid not have coding: him: 


x ambaſſac or to ſpeak ſo plainly to Philip, had ſhe 


not known, that he was then greatly diſtreſſed for 


money, and in no condition of furniſhing! the ne- 


ceſſary expences of a war; Philip was therefore 
John d to diſſemble his reſentment, and even don 


John himſelf, ſent a miniſter. to the Britiſn court, 


excuſing his own conduct, and throwing the whole 


blame upon the ſtates. But Elizabech was not 


to be deceived, |. She knew that both Philip and 
don John were temporizing till the * fleets 


arrived with money to Jet in motion the vaſt 
machine which their ambition had formed againſt» || 
| her dominions; and it was her buſineſs to prevent, 


and, if poſſible, to return the danger. But ſtilt ſhe 


ſurveyed all difficulties; and fortified every avenue 


An \ 


| 


all farther hopes of reconciliation; b muß an 
akcuſed the queen of 'privately fomenting the rebel - 


footing in 
at the ead of a 
naries, being in daily expectation of the return of 


acceſſible to misfortune: ſhe would not even be the 
firſt to dra the ſword againſt Philip, and contented 
herſelf with 1 75 often nen, admionitions i to 
don John. 

But her pfeil Gefeneer beam that power was 
the German proteſtunts, and therefore ſhe omitted 
nothing that could inſpire the princes of that em- 


pite with confidence; and depend upon her ſupport. 


She was happy Fas ts ſucceed; and prince Caſ- 
ſimir, who 10 now the ſole management of affairs 
of the elector Platte; engaged 8 viſit England 
the ſucceeding ſummer, in order to confult farther 
meaſures for te cotton intereſt. 

A. D. 1378. The Fairs of Rh hee wore a 
gloomy aſpect. After Elizabeth had ſo openly 
complained of don John; as a very improper perſon 
to povern the L.OW- countries, the ſtates ventured to 
publiſh fome of his intercepted letters, in which he 


lion and ſupporting the prince of Orange. Nor did 
this ſatisfy Rem e in a manner proſeribed 
both him and his adherents, and elected the prince 
of Orange their captain general. By this elec- 
tion he was inveſted with a kind of temporary 

gictatorial power, and he made a proper uſe of it 
by new modelling the council of ſtate, and by 1 
moliſhing the caſtle of Antwerp, together with f. 


veral of the chief forts in the Netherlands. be 
duke of Arſhot, and other noblemen, who hat 


the 'tyratiny,” but not the government of Spain, 


thought he Had proceeded too far, and deliberated 


* 5 chf another captain general. The prince 
of Orange — — to reſign his office; and Mat- 
this} rel due Auſtria, brother of the emperor 


was accordingly ehoſen. By this election the prince 
of Orange beeame more powerful than ever; for he 
was appointed vicar to Matthias; who being only a 
youth of nineteen years of age, every meaſure of 
| xs bem was directed by the prince. 


Alarmed at this unexpected ſtep, and deſirous &f 
terminating; if poſſible, che progreſs of the rebel- 
lion, don Ce Who had hitherto maintained his 

uxem Wen hart Namure, took the field 
r thouſand German merce- 


the Spaniſh army from Italy. With this handful 
of men he gave ſeveral checks'to the troops belo 
ing tothe ſtates. But on the arrival of the sp 
army, under the prince of Parma, he attacked the 
con ederates at'Gemblours, and 'gaitied 4 complete 
Vector. N. Aileen nir i Hor 2 ef e: 
Phis ſutoels rendered aan John deaf to all offers 
for a ceſſation of arms, and the war was continued 
for ſome time with great fury. He received large 
ſupplies both of men and money from ain and 
Italy, and well knew that the army of the ſtates 
commanded by the arch duke Matthias lay ſtrongly 
intrenched near Rimenant; that prince Caſſimir had 
reached Guelderland in his march to join the arch 
dulce; and that another German army in the pay of 
the ſtates, was advanced to Nimeguen. He there- 
fore called a council of war, in order to deliberate 
upon the p 8 riety'of attacking che arch · duke ar 
my, befo expected reinforcements could' ar- 
rive. The prince of Parma ſtrongly oppoſed the 
motion for attacking che confederates, but it was 
carried in the council by a great majority; Feinei. 
pally on account of the Glierences then ſubfitting in 
che council of ſtates. Wet 
The archdukevarmy war commanded Mai 
milian 
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milian, an old e who plared Nor- their camp, or don- John's orders for halting could 
ris at the head of the Engliſti brigade, drawn up reach them. Here the battle was renewed between 
between the confederate and Spaniſh ar mies; with the Britiſh and Spaniſh forces, with more fury that 
orders, if poſſible, to draw: the-enetny:intorthe lines ever. The Engliſh; animated by their native cou 
of the arch - duke's camp. In the rear of the ng rage, and mindful of their countries honour, de- 
liſn were ſome ſquadrons of horſe, tommandediby termined to ſell their lives as dear as poffible; while 
count Egmont, andichetween them and thik main ¶ theif enemins, ſtung wich the thoughts of ſeeing 
body, ac battalion of Scoteh foot, i commandediby | all the laurels they had won by Y many victories, 
Robext Stewart, who had greatly diſtinguiſped m- ee of being torn from their "brows'by the 
elf in the civil wars of France. Alphonſo ann nds of: a fe Britons new. to the field, and almoſt 
one of the Spaniſh generals mas ordeted by don | ſtrangers toi diſcipline, exerted themſelves to con- 
John with ſome battalions; of foot; much Wert to quer. Policy prevented one of the generals; and 
de ſuſtained. by threg ſquadrons of hbuſe, command; ¶ cautiom i the her from advancing. Thie Eugliſh 
ed, hy c the marquis: de: Monte, to match uplto tlie ¶ oughu bætuten the main body of che 'Spajiiſh army 
village of Rimenant, in order to dra che Engliſn and LAvya's detachment! while the latter wus ett 
gowin tothe plain. The Engliſn, ageojidingly made || gaged brtwern the. Engliſn and the archduke's 
a mation toward the plain jas:theSpaniſh:cominan> | camp. The Engliſn commanders expoſed them. 
der expected, but had orders nob to march far from ſelves as if they had been invulnerable, and Norris 
— Poſts for fear of being ſuxrounded by the || had three horſes: ſhat under hin. At Haſty diſci. 
| N, the: general; propoſing::3ioh:ito.tharchogut || pline gave ay to valour, -aridthe. Spaniſty veterans 
gt 8 Both ſides having thus theit || were 40, Fuchtel thut they were in danger of being 
bounds; preſctiþeds, a ſkirmiſh. enſutd, light indeed || forged within the archduke's lines in which oaſe caſe] 
at: firſt, but ſoen beeame a fierce and almoſt a de · || nat a mag of them oold have eſcape/(unleſs don 
ive battle, The Engliſh, holhad then ſeen but || John hadi ventured che: loſs of this whole army. It 
little ſervice, not bearing to be provoked without || was a ahis junctureichat the prince of Parma hat 
attemptipg to revenge the inſult, advanced ſome · ¶ occaſion fer the exerciſe of his ama2i genius, for 
What farther.than preſeribed hy their orders, and it making ſuch a diſpoſitiowof the mami b Rs as dif 
was with. the utmoſt / difficulty, chat dunt : Egmaim engaged: Levya's ie tachment, and! brought: the 
ok per of Stewart covered their petreat i hac to whole army back to their camp withhtio other loſs = 
thezs poſt. Don: John, perdelving the Scotch bat: that that ſuſtainęd from Britiſn wabour. The Eng- 
5 and Bgmont's horſe agyanced-to ſupport the ¶ bh! perceiving theiritenetmies drawing! off on all 
| liſh, imagined chat the geſt of the arch-dukes || ſides;; returnech te their camp; leaving both their 
army were preparing to follow, and immediately friends and enemies equally admiring their valour. 
rdered Ferdinand de Toledo, with a freſh: body of It is:-univerſally allowed, that if the archduke 9— 
ot to cover the retreat of Lexyn, a the ſame man: general had done his duty, either by — the 
ner as the, Scotch battalionj; Which now fhnted the Engliſb;: purſuing theb enemy] or the de. 
Aae coverecl the Engliſhi t and: ardered ſome ſqua - Flles hichuthe prince of: _ ore 
| s.of: freſh horſe to ſuſtain him hie che him: to diſengage his friends, Tandwhicl to rhe tight 
fol With the prince of Farma, advancad at the head il f ©) old vc eee ny muſt have 
of the. Main, body of the army. By this time, the | | 1 2; tot QTR) INI n Ban nogl 35947 
| Engliſh had rallied behind the Scotch battalion and -In:the meanimeyithe/ affairs of: ego ane 
Egmont's horſe, and the ſhock of the Spaniſn army | Elizabeth (great unealine(s;1/Dhelearltof Morton 
Was ſuſtained; by, about three-thoufand-Engliſh and! ||| bad for- ſome time retainedthargkinggorn'ir fey 
Scotch infantty and iabgut * ener and fifty alliance With England and! reſtored domeſtie 
Flemiſh horſe- The old- general lay jim his camps || ee his iharraſſed-country;'-Bat it ebuld 
che ſending a man toitheir aſſiſtance, imagin 12 be expected that the factitious und kgaFauthd] 
that they. muſt at laſt be forced from: their grou po argent could long maintain itſelf in-. 
BY that the Spaniards in their, purſuit; would enter. | | country: where laws and order were hardly known 
his tines, and be expoſed to the whole fire of his ar. and where the natural dominion of hereditary: prin- 
V ehich was: adimir ably. 9 115 he: || ceslo: often. meet with oppoſition and controul. 
mighr have been deceived /in 3 Specs Morton's avarice*diſguſted the ple; the nobility 
q Engliſh. cup to pieces on the {| pot, had not began 0 nge Zations ; 20 the? clergy, WhO 
2 Toledo, after rallying theix battalions, marched | | eomplained.off farther incioachments on cheir reue- 
ough.a defile, ſhaded by: a yogd,. Which after e- nucs;> roo ſmall. alreafly:: for their decent ſupport, 
veral turnings brought them to tan inttenchmen¶ joined and increaſed the diſcontent of the other or- 
thrown up by the. Engliſh for. ſecuring their flank. ¶ ders: Senſible of his dangerous ſituation, Morton 
As this intrenchment was almoſt unguarded, tha dropt ſome hints that he ſhould be glad to teſigz the 
Spaniards broke through it, Harſe and foot, with 1 This ener readily Par — 
pat pen oe 3 ou ;oledo: &nt-t0 iufprm don | byahe:toblemen3o6:the e rare 5 and tho” 
ohm, the the main body of the enemy hed already || Jatnes Was now: ears ma l ge) he pre- 
et Are to. the village, 5 abandoning: their 


—ü—ü— —— ũœ ß —— —  — 


tehded;; —.— felons ito diet hintfell 


8-4 Daring this time, den John had not gained || the adininiſtration bf: the kingdom ; though he was; 


8 — — foot 0 groynALupap the. Englichy- bur —1 in effect, no better than as. machine; actuated; oy 


anding themſelves flanked, treated in good | thofs that e ve him. T heſe were all in 
— — towards their gamp: Don Joh was diſſuaded French onpopi inteneſtj which ſo reatlpralarmed 
from \ advancing,to lupport.L, VFA defo = ground | Elizabeth, —— — companies of 
| way fie re tat een rLevya; || footito file off :eiwards Berwiok.i/tBut James was 
Ty E thouſand, veteran . far from ãntending to come to exwemities with Rji 
8 Ired. ores B aer he arch: asbeth h Mertan had ſo greatlyticnrithed (himſelf | 
ee aF da gd regain at the * .expencey'thatitheorevenues: of ths 


crown 


t 


interview was ſtrongly debates in the Seotti 


penſion was conſidered as a tatit re 3 of his 


therefore Burleigh, as maſter of the wards, was 


| 

= 
cerning it, as the laſt earl left a daughter; and | was ſent by Elizabeth to intereede in favour of 

| 

of. diſimulation, he returned again to court, ac- | 

| 

| 

if 
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ſufficient to maintain James with || tai thoughts either of reſignirig the crown intoiher 
an 1 of dignity. F. —_— own Sas or of N her * him 1 in- the ad- 
d divided among themſelves; miniſtrationnn NET IWETM 
—— confined in, England; and: the | Alarmed ith the danger that mighe enſue from 
borderers were very tumultuous. - Add t this, che prevalence of this intereſt in Scotland, Elizabeth 
thut a targe eſtate which he claimed in right-of his ſent again Sir Robert Boes ve Stirling, in order to 
father, depended upon the pleaſure of beth. || warn James againſt ſuch ſuſpitious and dangerous 
ames; thetefore propoſed — interviem wih the || connections. The king excuſed himſelf by Alex 
Engliſh: queen: in order to ſolicit more effeftually ¶ ander Hume his ambafladory and d Aubigny, now 
the lands of his father, and recover ſome part of created earl of Lenox, finding that the n had 
the ancient eſtate of the Scottiſh king's iti England: | openly declared _— him, was farther determined 
or, if this could not be obtained, to procute a pen- in ais intention of overturnimig the Engliſh intereſt, 
ſion wich might enable him: to live ſuitable to | and particularly of Tuining of; who was con- 
birth and quality. This propoſition for a | ſidered as head of it. 2 that nobleman 
* coun- Was 4 / we in council; rue win accomplice 
eil, and ſo ſtron ſed' by the popiſh „in the late king's mur ought to trial, and 
chag it was over- ne ain, however, een condemned to ſuffer as a waltor⸗ Je confeſſec that 
ambaſſador to lay his ſentiments before Elizabeth, Bothwell had communicated — the deſign, and 
who difliked the whole. To have granted him a pleaded Mary's aſſent, and had deſired his — 
rence. But he denied bis having given any appro- 
bation to that crime, and, in excuſe for his 6. 

concealment, alledged che danger of revealing 
either to Henry, who had neither reſolution nor 
conſtanty, or to Maty, who appeared to be an ac- 
complice in the murder. Sir Frames Randolph 


title to the throne; though there would perhaps have 
n very little difficulty in 1 0 ng to the p 
ion, could ſhe bave bee of taking oe en. 
tirely out of the hands of the French party. With 


regard to the Lenox eſtate;.. Aae atofe.con- 


Tm : and ek 8 not content with 
diſcharging this: duty is function, ed 

his 6637, vom the earls of e e 
Angus, Mar, and Glencatne, to enter into a con- 
federaey for protecting, even by force of arms, the 
life of the. — At the ſame time the more 
effectually to over awe that nobleman's enemies, 
Elizabeth ordered her forces on the borders of 
England to aſſemble. But this expedient ſerved 
only to haſten the ene cution of his ſentence; Mor- 
ton died with that reſolution which had attended 
him through all che various events of his life, and 
left a reputarion behind him which was leſs difs 
puted wir regard: o abilities, than probiry” and 


ordered to put it under: ſequeſtration, till the eruſe 
could be decided by law. een Rü 
When Morton 2 gned the regency) be id 
from the ſeat of een and for ſome time 
employed hitnſelf entirely in the care of his do- 
meitie concerns but either tired with this tranquil- 
lity, which appeared inſipid after the agitations of 
ambition 3 or thinking it time to throw off the maſk 


uited an aſcendant in the council and though he 

id, not reſume the title of regent, governed with 
the ſame authority as before. The oppoſite part 
were ſoon alarmed at this change of affairs, and, af. 


ter holding ſeparate. conventions, took up arms, virtue. 


under ipretence of reſcuing their prince from capti- || - Norwichſtanding all. the reanquilliry which B | 
vity, and 1 1 Sum to the exerciſe of his | land now ſeemed to enjoy, its ace was more and 
etnment . Ehabeth ſent Sir Robert Bowes into | more undermined by the papiſts. The floodgates 
tland in —.— . che fatal conſequences || of ignorance, ſuperſtition and Thvengs* -were now 


af theſe ene meaſuresz and he accordingly. | pened by the my at Rheims and Rome, the ſe- 
mediated an 


ment between the factions: Mor- minaries of Engliſh catholics, and all England was 
ton kept poſſeſſian of the government: but as his in danger of being deluged by the innundation. 
enemies were numerous and vigilant, his authority | Pope Pius the fifth had before fulrminitead his bull 
ſeemed every day. to become more and ow 1 7 — — — the principles of civil obedience 
91.1, s slgong ail beiin »If1 | CES en of all denominations, whether 
ore D. 4580; 'T ; coniits.\Abigny, enn pp or pron ſtant, /'Bur'the pope now found the 
dan 46: the- king's father; and à branch of the Engliſamen into the doctrine of 
ouſe of Lenox, had been bom and educated in implicit ae to his will, even though he 
'rancez and being a young nobleman of good ad- 80 order them upon the moſt deteſtible ſervices: 
dreſs, and amiable diſpoſition, the duke of Guiſe of rebellion and regieide. The ſeminaries were 
thought him a very proper inſtrument,” for detach-¶ the ſprings, whence theſe doctrines were imbibed, 
g James from the Engliſh intereſt, and cofinecting and the unhappy! Engliſh, confined in their ideas, 
him with his morber and her relarions.- -The-duks || and fired by enchuſiaſ, already enjoyed the blood 
was not deceived 2d'A no ſooner appeared at || of their quetm, the maſſacre of their proteſtam 
8 where re eee oo | | OI tha reduction of their-country under a 
ns of che young m oreign a popiſh ke. Numbers Engliſh 
intereſt wh 1 of James So f xe hk of 4 | 8 were — 5 over to theſe ſeminaries 
Ochittree, mon gentleman: of their ep Parents, and after bein thoroughly 
hers, who had obtained the _ — nn — | 2 with the pope's deteſtibſe doctrines, 
ployed himmteli, unden the appearance of play and |} they returned to England. There they were, indeed; 
amuſement in-ibſtillingants vs che prihee, || over-awed by the penal laws, from rrp ev 
new ſentiments ef pobties and government.” He | ifing'their religion,” but they did not full x6 
repreſented. the injuſtice chat had betn done to || gate: 2 «pn wo being nl 
fubjefs” were beheben 


br ——— aa { municated heretic; her 


AD: $86 CBE 1 7 A 5 f F fi. 
all allegianbe, and that it was lawful not only to de- 
oſe, But to put her to death. Saunders; Allen, 
Part four hundred tons of Baldivian gold, and the value 
of four hundred thouſand ducats in bars of ſilver. 
Nor did he find any difficulty in acquiring the Spa- 


: My nn: all over the kingdom. The counties 


* wil 
z 19 
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|| Spaniards, who expected no aaa in theſe quarters 
he met with no oppoſition. He found at St. Arica 


niſſi treaſures all along the coaſts; ſo that he loaded 

his ſhip with gold; ſilver, and precious ſtones. But, 

being apprehenſive of being intercepted by the ene- 
my, if he returned the ſame way by which he had 
entered the Pacific Ocean he attempted to find a paſ- 


| ſage by the north of Callifornia; and failing in that 


enterprize he ſet fail for the Eaſt- Indies, and return- 
ed ſafely this year by the Cape of Good Hope. 
He was the firſt Engliſhman; and even the firſt 


* 


catholic power, againſt the Spaniards. In a word; 
cheirzeal and activity were ſo tematkable as to draw 


upon themſelyes à ſtorm of perſecution. The 
goals of the north were filled with delinquents, and | 


Campion, with ſeven of his aſſociates; were tried and 
executed. ieh i | ET <P "IF SOD PEACH DIAS 
The farther the enquiries of the government weft 


extended, the more "reaſons there appeared for 


guarding againſt the pernicious deſigns of the ca- 
tholics, eſpecially as it was known that Philip 
had promiſed to aſſiſt them to the utmoſt of his 
power. Fhat monarch, in örder to retaliate the 
aſſiſtance Elizabeth had given to his rebellious fub- 
jects in the Low- countries, had ſent; under the 


| 11 name, a body of ſeven hundred Spaniards. 


already turbulent, and diſcontented with the Eng. 


liſh government: were nom more alienated by reli. 


gious prejudiees, and ready to join evety invader. 
San Joſepho, the Spaniſh genetal; built a fort in 


Kerry; but being there beſieged by the earl of Or! 


mond, preſident of Munſter, he made 4 very 
weak and cowardly reſiſtance, After ſome aſſaults, 
feebly ſuſtained, he ſurrendered at diſeretion: and 
ord Gray; che deputy governo, Who had now 


ted Ormorid with a ſmall force, findirig himſelf | 


embarrafſed with ſo many priſoners; put all the 
Spaniards andTrajians to the ſword without mercy, 
and” hanged about fifteen hundred of the Iriſh: 


an action of cruelty; which gave great diſpleaſure to || 


Elizabeth. - 


_©Whenthe Engliſh ambaſſador complaitied to the 
ORE ONS of 'this invaſion, he was anſwered by 


Spaniards in a part of the new world, where they | 
deemed: themſelves the moſt ſecure. | Drake was | 


deſcended from mean parents in Devonſhire, but 
had acquired a conſiderable fortune by ſome depre- 
dations he had committed on the Spaniards in the 


hmus of Panama. He had alſo from thence | 
feet! the Pacific Ocean, and being ſtimulated by | 
ambition and avarice ventured” his whole fortune | 


through thoſe ſeas fo much unknown at that time 
to all the European nations. By means of Sir. 
_ Chriftopher Hatton, then vice-chamberlain,' a great 
favourite of the queen, he obtained her conſent and 

pprobatien, and ſet Tail frem England on the 
chirteenth of December 187% with four ſhips and 
a pinnace, on board of which were one hundred and 
fixry-four able ſailors. He paſſed into the ſouth 
dea b the ſtraits of Magellan, and falling on the 
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penalty of 


commander; that ſailed round the globe: for Ma- 
gellan, whoſe. ſhip performed the ſame voyage; 
died in his paſſage; - b V 
This, bold and fortunate attempt, rendered 
Drake's name very famous; but many, apprehend - 
ing the reſentment of the Spaniards, endeavoured 
to perſuade! the queen, that it would be more pru · 
dent to diſown'the enter prize, to puniſh Drake, and 
to reſtore the treaſure. But Elizabeth, who ad- 
mired valour, and at the ſame time allured by the 
proſpect of ſharing in the riches; determined to 
countenance ſo brave a ſeaman: Accordingly ſhe. 
| conferred on him the order of knighthood, and ac+ 


— * 2 


c — 


cepted of à banquet from him at Deptford, on 


board the ſhip which had performed ſo memorable 
a voyage! | „ e LN 5 "Ao 

| + Alarmed: at this attack, Philip ordered his am- 
| baſſador Mendoza, to complain'loudly of the inju- 
ries received from Drake; but the queen told the 


Spaniard, that his maſter by arrogating to himſelf a 
| right to the whole new world; and excluding from 
thence all other-European' nations; who ſhould fail 
thither, even with a view of exerciſing the moſt 
lawful commerce, very naturally tempted others to 
make a violent + irruption into theſe countries. 
However, to patify the Spaniſh monarch, ſhe 
cauſed part of the bey to be reſtored to Pedro 
Sebura; a Spaniard; Who pretended to be agent to 
the merchants whom Drake had plundered-. But 
learning afterwards that Philip had ſeized the money, 
and employed it againſt herſelf in Ireland, and in 
paying the prince of Parma's troops, ſhe deter- 
— to make no mote reſtitutionnss 
A. D. 15814 On the ſixth of January the par- 
Hatnefit met at Weſtminſter; and granted the queen 
a ſupply of one ſubſidy, and two fifteenths. Some 


1 » He N ſtatutes were alſo made for the ſecurity of the go- 
complaints of the pyracies committed by Fran- 
cis Drake, a bold feaman; who had affaulted the 


yernment; chiefly againſt the attempts of the ca- 
| tholics: - Whoevet reconciled any one to the church 
of Rome; or Was himſelf reconciled; was declared 
guilty of treaſon: to ſay maſs. was ſubject to the 
ear's impriſonment; and a fine of two 
| hundred marks; the being preſent at it was puniſh. 
able with a year's impriſonment; and the fine of an 
hundred marks: a fine of twenty pounds a month 
| Was impoſed on every one who continued, duri 
that time, abſent from the church; To utter ſlan- 
derous or ſeditious words againſt the queen, was 


puniſhable for the firſt offence; with the pillory, and 


the loſs of ears; the ſecorid offence was declared 
felony : the writing or printing 
lony on the firſt offene: 
During this ſeſſion, a motion was made in the 
lower houſe, for the farther reformation of religion. 

The motion, however, was made very tenderly; 


ſuch words was fe- 


for it was confined to preſent an addreſs to the 
ES Iv queen 
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queen was improved, and he was conſtaygly; party 
in all\the-queen's —— 3346 of, pleaſure. * 4 


queen, to beſeech her majeſty to redreſs the griev- 
ances complained of! in religion. The bommons, 
among other things, complained, that a great Num», 
ber of unlearned and unable miniſters, had erept 
into the church; that recourſe, was had to ex com- 
munication for matters of the ſmalleſt moment; tigt 
the commutation of prnance was 1 prac- 
titec; and that the multitudes of diſpenſations 
and pluralities, called aloud for redreſs. I e queen 
promiſed to enquire into theſe complaints, and, if 
real, cauſe them to be redreſſed. She added, that 


it was not her fault if the reformation Was not 


thoroughly completed; but to the negligence and, | 
careleſſneſs of _ to hann che care of it had Denn 
committed. 9 waz e 5 

In the eee a 500 Gude. of Alengon, prong. 


younger than herſelf, had no other knowledge, of 
his perſon than that of pictures or deſcriptions. 
Yet, even theſe, together wich his addreſſes filled 
with love, and tenderneſs, afforded her pleaſure, 
The duke, in order td forward his- ſuit, beſides 
employing his brother's ambaſſador, ſent over Sh; 
mier, an agent of his own; a very artfub man, of 
an agrecable converſation, who, on remarking! the 
queen's: humour, amuſed her wich gay diſcourſe; 
and, inſtead of ſerious political aſonings, which 
he found only awakened her ambition, and hurt his 
maſtet's inteteſts, conſtantiy intrbtiuced all the to- 
2 of paſſion and gallantry; The pleaſure ſhe 
und in this man's company, ſoon produced a great 
familiarity between them; and amidſt the greateſt 
hurry of buſineſs, her wilelt miniſters had not ſuch 
ready acceſs to her perſon, as Simier; who, on pre- 
tence of negotiation, entertained her with accounts 
of che tender attachment borne my by the duke of 
Amgen vin 075 Menn 3; 
This remarkable bee warmed the. earl. of 
Tei ho had hitherta never concerned him. 
ſelf about any offer made her, perſuaded that her 


love of dominion would prevail over het inclina- 
tion for marriage. But her ſtrange attachment to 
Simier now gave him reaſon to think, that ſhe was 


at laſt caught in her own ſnare, and that the artful 
encouragement given to this young ſuitor, had una: 


Wares engaged her affections. Leiceſter had there- 
fore recourſe to the eredulity of the times, and 


Jpread reports, that Simier had gained an aſ- 


cendant over che queen by: inen klags Ad. love 


paſſons :: 118 tn); 8 Aft, onto 


d Erovcked at this nee ee t, Simier | 
endeavoured to diſcredit Leiceſter, ; and revealed to 
the queen a ſecret, which none of her courtiers 
dared to diſcover, that this nobleman was ſecretly, 
and even without endeavouring to procure her con- 
ſent, matried to the vidow of the late earl of Eſſex. 
e Prot 
c cet either — a Want of teſpect to her, or a 


This action, Elizabeth was perſuade 


breach of their mutual attachment, and was ſo 


highly provoked at his behayiour chat ſhe threat- 


ened to ſend him priſoner to the tower. 

Nor did the quarrel end here; it went ſo far be- 
tween Leiceſter and the French agent, that the for- 
mer was ſuſpected of having employed one Tudor, 
An 2 be que *. 3 away gn like of his 
enemy ; and the queen thought it neceſſary to take 
Simmer under her own; protecton. By tus means 
_ the intimacy between. 


2239p 


French agent ang the 


l 


created duke of Anjou, had never laid aſide; his 
deſign of eſpouſing Elizabeth ;.,ner had that prin- 
ceſs,' though her: ſuitor was near twenty five years 


Asp, 8 


hile 
[theſe diſputes continued between them, Simier ak- 
tended the queen in a barge from London to 
| Greenwich, When a ſhot was fired from he bank of, 
the river; which. vounded ne. of t e; bargemen.., 
Hut Elisabeth, finding, upon very ſtrict enquity, 
that the piece was diſcharged. Df accident, et che 
perſon. who occaſioned the misfortune, at, liberty 
without any punilhment. She was even ſa far from 
entertaining any ſuſpicion. againſt. her people, that 
ſhe was 3 heard * — 9 155 rom give cr 
A to not again t em, y,W 10 en. 
ce not believe of their own children, wu 
In the mean time, W's duke. of Anjou, en 


| raged by the accounts of the queen's prepoſſeſſiqns. 
in his favour, paid her ſecretly, a viſit at Greenwich, 
and after ſome conferences with her, which were 


never divulged, he departed. It, however, ſoon 


appeared, that though his figure. was. not A Tg 


geous, he had loſt nothing by being perſonally 


Known. to the queen; and ſhe ſoon after comman 


ed Burleigh, now treaſurer; Suſſex, Leiceſter, 
Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and ſecretary Walling- 


ham, to concert with the French ambaſſadors, - | 
terms of the intended contract. On this occaſion, 
Henry had ſent over a very ſplendid y..to 
e conſiſting of Franeis de dee 
an Dany 4 . W eee . — 


„ 


to the crown "of ite W 
two males, the elde in caſe of hes, 8. ws: 
without iſſue, ſhould. be kj ng of France, the 


younger of England; that if þ he be but hah 


and he ſucceed to the crown, of France, he ſh 


beobliged to 8 England eight mont 

two years; that the laws an cuſtoms, of, —.— 
ſhould be preſerved. inyiolate; and. that no foreigner 
ſhould oy, promoted by the duke to any olice in 


| 1 and 


1 articles, providing for ths \&curity 157 
in caſe of the annexation of the Tg of 
Fra: dee diſmal _ ect ta the. Engliſh, 
age of the a NG was now in 

— — 1 year, contributed very. greatly to 8 
the e.apprehenſigns, > At the ſame dime the quee 
as a proof of her ſtill remaining uncertain * 1 
gard to her future conduct, added a clauſe, that 

e was not bound to complete the marriage. till 
farther articles, 1 yet ſpecified, ſhould. be agreed 
N between the parties, and till the akk a 
nt lag eir e van 1 
72 3 theſe, tranſadtions, the prince of 055 
aw 


plic he h 48 n 
many yn gc tie age bee 
ed by the prince o ap; and ras may 424 | 
to his laſt effort, that of prevailing, u [= 210 5 
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A. D. 1 581; 
to. the terms preſcribed by the Spaniards, or of 
ſhaking off entirely, the yoke of a tyrannical, per- 
fidious maſter, by diſclaiming his authority, and 
uniting under the duke of Anjou, who had been 
already declared the protector of their liberties. 


He added, that Elizabeth, who was on the point 


of marrying the duke, would look upon all his 
quarrels as her own; that all the rules of ſound 
policy engaged his brother the king of France, to 
ſupport him in his new dignity z and that Hainault, 
Artois, and French Flanders, which had returned 
to the Spaniſh yoke, would immediately follow the 
example of the other ſtates, and join in the confe- 
deracy. This propoſition was not, however, im- 
mediately embraced by all the members; many of 
them were of opinion, that the provocations they 
had received were not ſufficient to diſſolve their al- 
legiance to the king of Spain. But Philip, ſoon 
after declaring the prince of Orange a traitor, and 
ſetting a price of twenty thouſand crowns upon his 
head, ſo exaſperated the ſtates, that they unani- 
mouſly agreed to throw off the Spaniſh yoke. Ac- 
cordingly they declared by proclamation, that the 
king of Spain had forfeited the ſovereignty of the 
Low-countries, ky having, contrary to his oath, 
violated the rights of the people; and that they 
had choſen for their prince, Francis Valois, duke 
of Anjou, and brother to the king of France. 

But, notwithſtanding theſe promiſing appearances 
the duke of Anjou had great difficulties to over- 
come. The active prince of Parma marched his 
army, with incredible celerity, towards French 
Flanders, and the provinces, principally in the 


dake's intereſt, laid ſiege to Cambray. Anjou fol- 


lowed him at the head of twenty thouſand men; 
and the prince of Parma, who had only five thou- 
ſand foor and two thouſand horſe, was obliged to 
retire. In the mean time, Pompone de Bellievre 
arrived in the prince of Parma's camp, with a com- 
miſſion from the king of France, difowning and 
diſclaiming the duke's engagements with the ſtates; 
and offering a ceſſation of arms, till all differences 
could be accommodated in a friendly manner. But 
the priace of Parma treated this offer as a mere 
artiſice to gain time: he retreated, and the duke 
of Anjou drove the Spaniards out of all the Cam- 
breſis. 


Soon after the duke of Anjou's departure for 


England, Walſingham was diſpatched to Paris in 
order to form a ſtill cloſer connection with Henry, 
and enter into a league offenſive and defenſive 
againſt the increaſing power of Spain. Henry, 
though deſirous of cultivating by every expedient 
the favourable ſentiments of Elizabeth towards him 
and his brother, ſubmitted with reluctance ro hold 
conferences on that ſubje&t; but Walſingham had 
no ſooner began to ſettle the conditions of alliance, 
than he was informed, that the queen foreſeeing 
hoſtilities with Spain muſt be the reſult of this 
confederacy, had declared, that ſhe would prefer 
the marriage with the war, before the war without 


the marriage. Pleaſed with this change of reſolu- 


tion, the French court broke off the conferences 
for the league, and opened a negotiation for the 
marriage. But matters had not proceeded far, be- 
fore the queen again declared for the league in pre- 
ference to the marriage, and ordered Wallingham 
to renew the conferences for that purpoſe. He had 


had not, however, had time ſufficient to bring this 
Vol. II. | 
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| point to maturity; before he was interrupted by a 


freſh change of reſolution: So that not only the 
court of France, but alſo Walſingham himſelf; 
Burleigh, and all the wiſeſt miniſters of Elizabeth 
were filled with aſtoniſhment, and doubted where 
this conteſt between inclination and reaſon, love and 
ambition would at laſt terminate. 
During this fluctuating ſtate of Elizabeth's reſo- 
lutions, the duke of Anjou continued to act with 
great reſolution and prudence. He reſolved to be 
his own agent, and repair to England; but it was 
previouſly neceſſary for him to viſit the Low- coun- 
tries; where the want of money had reduced his 
army to five thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand 
horſe; and gave Elizabeth to underſtand, that, 
without immediate ſupport, it would be impoſſible 
to carry on the war againſt the prince of Parma. 


Convinced that a ſupply was abſolutely neceſſary; 


Elizabeth ſent him a preſent of an hundred thouſand 
crowns, which, with his own revenues, and the aſ- 
ſiſtance of his brother, he levied a new army, and 
took the field againſt the prince of Parma. But 
the FN being now greatly advanced, he, af- 
ter ſome ſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, with the Spaniſh 
forces, put his army into winter quarters, and de- 
termined to paſs over to England, in order to pro- 
ſecute his ſuit to the queen. | 5 
Accordingly, about the middle of November, 
he landed in England, and was received by Eliza- 
beth in a magnificent, and affectionate manner. 
This reception convinced the prince that Elizabeth 
had ſurmounted all her ſcruples, and was finally 
determined to make choice of him for her huſband. 
She even, in the midſt of the pomp which attended 


the anniverſary of her coronation, was ſeen by 
all her courtiers, after a long and intimate diſcourſe 


with him, to take a ring from her own finger and 
put it upon his, with ſo much tenderneſs and af- 
fection in her countenance, that all the ſpectators 
concluded ſhe had then given him a promiſe of 
marriage, and was even deſirous of ſignifying her 
intention to all the world. The foreign miniſters 
immediately diſpatched expreſſes to their reſpective 
courts, informing them of this great event; and 
the inhabitants of Antwerp, who, as well as the 
other Flemings, regarded the queen as a kind of 
titular deity, teſtified their joy by bonfires, and a 
diſcharge of the cannon. , 8 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe profeſſions of af- 
fection and tenderneſs, and which, at that critical 
inſtant, perhaps ſhe delivered ſincere, the conflict 
between love and ambition was far from being over. 
She conſidered herſelf as ready to take an irrevok- 
able ſtep, by which ſhe might loſe all the glories 
ſhe had acquired by her wiſdom, her courage and 
her cares, She was ready to divide her power with 
a young man, whoſe temper ſhe did not know, of 
foreign education, and of a different religion, She 
was to hear the diſcontents, the reproaches, perhaps 
the curſes of her people, who, from this match, 
dreaded to ſee the Fair plant of their religion, 
reared by the toils of princes, and watered with the 
blood of ſo many martyrs, totally deſtroyed. She 
reflected, with horror, on her ſiſter's miſery, who, 
in the decline of life, married a foreign prince, who, 
though young, was an enthuſiaſt in religion; and 
began already to imagine, that ſhe ſaw a total al- 
teration in the laws and government of her king- 
dom. wi 


oz 
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30 A. D. 1582. 
Agitated By theſe reflections, the queen paſſed 
ſeveral nights in great anxiety, without ſleep or re- 
ſe. At the ſame time, her moſt favoured cour- 
tiers diſcovered an extreme averſion to the mar- 
riage; and the ladies of her bed chamber made no 
ſcruple. of oppoſing her reſolution with the moſt 


' zealous remonſtrances. At laſt, her ſettled habits 


of prudence and ambition prevailed over her tem- 


porary inclination ; and ſending for the duke of 


Anjou, ſhe had a long converſation with him in 
private, where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made him 


apologies for breaking her former engagements: | 


But, however that be, he expreſſed great diſguſt 
on his leaving her; threw away the ring ſhe had 
given him; uttered many curſes on the mutability 
of women in general, and of Iſlanders in particular, 

A. D. 1382. By this time the ſtates of the Low- 
countries were very impatient for the duke's return. 
The prince of Parma had already taken Tournay 
and St. Guillion, which ſo alarmed the confederates, 
that they had diſpatched ſeveral courtiers, ſollicit- 
ing the duke's return, He was received by the 
prince of Orange, and ſome of the chief nobility 
of the ſtates, in four ſhips of war, at Fluſhing, 
and thence conducted to Antwerp, where he was 
formerly ſworn and recognized as duke of Brabant, 
by the deputies of the provinces. But a few days 
after, the prince of Orange being wounded by a 


| Spaniſh aſſaſſin, the blame was laid upon the duke, 


and he and all his countrymen narrowly eſcaped 
with their lives. 

The war, during theſe tranſactions, was carried 
on with great animoſity, and the Engliſh regiments, 
under the command of Norris, by their valour and 


reſolution continued to do great honour to their 


country. The count of Reneberg was then beſieg- 
ing Steenwick in Frieſland, and Norris was ſent by 
the ſtates to raiſe the ſiege. This action he very 
gallantly performed; he defeated Reneberg, and 
revictualled the town. He afterwards engaged 
Verdugo, a Spaniſh general at Northorn, and after 
his lieutenant colonel had, in a manner, gained the 
victory, the Spaniard wreſted it out of his hands; 
the Engliſh loſt ſeveral of their beſt officers, and 
Norris himſelf was dangerouſly wounded, 

But the Engliſh general was ſo imperious in his 
temper,” that he ſoon became diſagreeable to many 
of the Engliſh, who, conſidering themſelves as vo- 
lunteers, refuſed to be ſubject to the articles of war. 
Accordingly, fix hundred of them inliſted in the 
Spaniſh ſervice, and no more remained with Norris 


than fifteen hundred foot, and three hundred 


horſe. 
At the head of this handful of men, however, he 


performed wonders. When charged by the prince 


of Parma, he made a retreat under the walls of 
Ghent, to the aſtoniſhment of the duke of Anjou 
and the prince of Orange. But all the oppoſition 
they could make was not ſufficient to ſtop the prince 
of Parma's progreſs. He reunited all the Walloon 
provinces to the crown of Spain; the duke of 


Anjou found his affairs ruined, and the prince of 
Parma was enabled to take Oudenarde, then reck- |] 
oncd one of the ſtrongeſt places in the Nether- 


lands. 

Elizabeth, however, continued to furniſh Anjou 
wich large remittances of money, and the court of 
France imagining, that by his being created duke 


Brabant and earl of Flanders, the Spaniſh power || with declamations againſt Lenox, Arran, and all 
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queen of Scots at liberty. 
duced Elizabeth to conſider the affairs of Scotland. 


A. D. 1582. 


muſt be ruined in the Netherlands, ſuffered a large 
body of troops to advance to his aſſiſtance. This, 
in ſome meaſure, anſwered the views of Elizabeth, 
though ſhe failed in bringing the French miniſtry 
to agree to an offenſive league. | LEES 
| The duke of Anjou, however, found very little 
ſatisfaction in his new acquired dignity; for though 
he durſt not openly complain, he eaſily perceived 
he poſſeſſed no other power than what he derived 
from the ſtates, who reſerved in their own hands the 
management of the finances, and who were wholly - 
directed by the prince of Orange. Elizabeth, who 
had no other view than that of embroiling the Spa- 
niards, was much better pleaſed to ſee the power in 
the hands of the prince of Orange, than in thoſe 
of the French. But the duke's misfortunes did not 
end here; the ſtates- made ſuch difficulties of ad- 
mitting French troops into their garriſons,” that the 
queen- mother informed him, he was to expect no 
farther aſſiſtance of men from France, unleſs he 
could ſtrike ſome blow of importance, and thereby 
acquire the power, which was now in the hands of 
others; and to aſſiſt him in this attempt, . 
th 


ſeemed entirely diſpoſed to conclude the league wi 


Elizabeth, and accordingly informed the Enghſh 
ambaſſador, that he was willing to withdraw all his 
objections to that treaty; But before this negotia- 
tion could have any effect, the duke af Anjou's af- 
fairs took a ſudden turn in the Low- countries. For 
perceiving himſelf ſhut out from all authority, he 
demanded, that if he ſhould die without ue, his 
brother, the king of France might ſucceed him as 
duke of Brabant and earl of Flanders, as an indem- 
nification for his expences in ſupporting them againſt 
the Spaniards, Nothing could be more contrary 


to Elizabeth's whole ſyſtem than this propoſition ; 


and ſhe accordingly behaved very coolly towards 
the duke, This precipitated Anjou, contrary to 
the advice of his wiſeſt friends, into the mad deſign 
of ſurprizing Antwerp, and the other principal 
places in the Low-countries : he failed in the at- 
tempt, and loſt all confidence with the ſtates, and 
the prince of Orange. 138 0 1 ig 

Though Elizabeth failed in the attempt of con- 
cluding a league offenſive and defenſive with France, 
ſhe, however, reaped conſiderable advantages from 


the good underſtanding that ſubſiſted between the 


two courts. Henry himſelf, who hated the duke 
of Guile, was the firſt who informed Elizabeth that 
the duke, under pretence of raiſing forces to aſſiſt 
the duke of Anjou in the Low- countries, was pre- 
parihg to embark a body ef troops in Normandy, 
in order to make a deſcent in England, and ſet the 
This intelligence in- 


She had lately ſent Sir Walter Mildmay, with pro- 
poſals to Mary for her enlargement, but the practi- 


ces of the duke of Guiſe had induced her to break 


** 
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them off. The young king of Scotland, tho' he 
had already aſſumed the government, was entirely 
directed by the duke of Lenox and Arran, who, in 
other reſpects, hated one another; and the genera- 
lity of the nobles, together with all the preachers, 
were greatly diſcontented with their adminiſtration. 


The aſſembly of the church appointed a ſolemn faſt; 


of which one of the avowed reaſons was the danger 
of the king from the company of wicked perſons. 
Accordingly the pulpits on the faſt day, reſounded 


the 


the king's preſent counſellors. When the minds of 
the people were ſufficiently prepared by thoſe lec- 
tures, a conſpiracy was formed, probably with the 
conſent of Elizabeth, for ſeizing the perſon of 
James at Ruthven, a ſeat of the earl of Gowry z 

and the deſign being kept very ſecret ſucceeded 
without any oppoſition. The leaders in this 'enter- 

rize, were, the earl of Gowry himſelf, the earl of 
Mae, the lords Lindſey and Boyd, the maſters 
of Glamis and Oliphant, the abbots of Dumferm- 
ling, Paifley, and Cambuſkenneth. The king wept 
when he found himſelf detained a priſoner; but the 
maſter of Glamis ſaid, No matter for his tears: 
« jt is better that boys ſhould weep than bearded 
« men:“ an expreſſion which James would never 
after forgive. | 


But notwithſtanding his reſentment, the king | 


found it neceſſary to ſubmit to the preſent neceſſity. 
He pretended an entire acquieſcence in the conduct 
of the affociators; acknowledged the detention of 
his perſon to be an acceptable ſervice; and agreed 
to ſummon both an aſſembly of the church and a 
convention of the eſtates, in order to ratify that en- 
terprize. The aſſembly; though they had eſtabliſhed 
it as an inviolable rule, that the king, on no account 
and on no occaſion, ſhould never intermeddle in 
eccleſiaſtical matters, made no ſeruple of taking 
civil affairs under their cognizance, and of giving 
their verdict, that the attempt of the conſpirators 
was acceptable to all that feared God, or wiſhed the 
preſervation of the king's perſon, and the proſperous 
ſtate of the kingdom. They even enjoined all the 
clergy to recommend theſe ſentiments from the pul- 
pit; and threatened with eccleſiaſtical cenſures every 
perſon who ſhould oppoſe the authority of the con- 
federated lords. The convention of the eſtates 
conſiſting. chiefly of the aſſociated lords themſelves, 
added their ſanction to theſe proceedings. Arran 
was confined a priſoner to his own houſe : Lenox, 
though he had a power to reſiſt, yet rather than 


excite a civil war, or be the cauſe of * ſpilling the 


blood of his countrymen, choſe to retire to France, 
where he ſoon after died; bur, perſevered to the 
laſt in his converſion to the proteſtant religion; 
which the Scottiſh clergy could never be perſuaded 
he had ſincerely embraced. His death was no 
ſooner known in Scotland, than the king ſent for 
his family, reſtored his ſon to his paternal honours 
and eſtate, took care to eftabliſh the fortunes of all 
his other children; and, to his laſt moments, never 
forgot the early friendſhip he had born their fa- 
MG... rb e 

A. D. 1583. Mary queen of Scots, had often- 
times made overtures to Elizabeth, which had been 
entirely negle&cd ; but hearing of James's deten- 
tion, ſhe wrote a letter in a more pathetic and more 
ſpirited ſtrain than uſual; craving the aſſiſtance of 
that princeſs, both for her own and her ſons liberty. 
She ſaid, that the account of the prince's captivity 
had excited her moſt tender concern; and the ex- 
perience which ſhe herſelf, during ſo many years, 
had acquired of the extreme unhappineſs attending 
that ſituation, had rendered her more apprehenſive, 
leſt a ſimilar fate ſhould attend her unfortunate off. 
ſpring : that the long train of injuſtice ſhe had ſuf- 
Fab and the calamities to which ſhe had been ex- 
poſed, were ſo grievous, that finding no place for 
genuine truth among men, ſhe was induced to make 
her laſt appeal to heaven, the only competent tri- 
bunal between princes of equal juriſdiction, degree, 
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could give: that the bitterneſs of her ſorrows, 


A. D. 1583. 51 | 


and dignity: that after her rebellious ſubjects, ſe- 
cretly inſtigated by the Engliſh miniſters, had ex- 
pelled her from the throne, confined her to priſon, 
and purſued her with- arms, ſhe had voluntarily 
thrown herſelf under the protection of England, fa- 
tally allured by thoſe reiterated profeſſions, of aimity 
which had been made her, and by her confidence 
in the generoſity of a friend, an ally, and a kinſ- 
woman : that not contented with debarring her from 
her preſence, by ſupporting the uſurpers of her 
throne, with contributing to the deſtruction of her 


faithful ſubjects, Elizabeth had reduced her to a 
worſe captivity from which ſhe had eſcaped, and 
made her this cruel return for the unlimited truſt 
ſhe had repoſed in her: that, though her reſentment 


of ſuch ſevere uſage had never carried her farther 
than to uſe ſome diſappointed efforts for her deli- 
verance, unhappy to herſelf, and fatal to others, 
ſhe found the rigours of confinement daily multi- 
plied upon her; and at length carried to ſuch a 


height as ſurpaſſed the bounds of all human patience 


any longer to endure : that ſhe was cut off from all 
communication, not only with the reſt of mankind, 
but even with her only ſon; and her maternal fond- 
neſs, which was now more enlivened by their un- 
happy ſympathy in ſituation, and was her ſole re- 
maining attachment to the world, deprived even of 
that melancholy ſolace, which letters or 3 

ill 
more than her cloſe confinement, had preyed upon 
her health, and added the inſufferable weight of 


bodily infirmity to all thoſe other calamities under 


which ſhe laboured: that while the daily experience 
of her diſeaſes opened to her the comfortable proſ- 
pect of an approaching deliverance into a region 


where pain and ſorrow are no more, her enemies 
envied her even that laſt conſolation; and having ſe- 
cluded her from every joy on earth, had done all 
in their power to debar her from all hopes in her 


future and eternal exiſtence: that the exerciſes of 
religion was refuſed her; the uſe of thoſe ſacred 

rites in which ſhe had been educated; the com- 
merce of theſe holy miniſters, whom heaven had 
appointed to receive the acknowledgment of our 
tranſgreſſions, and to ſeal our penitence by a ſolemn 
readmiſſion into heavenly favour and forgiveneſs : 
that it was in vain to complain of the rigours of 
perſecution in other kingdoms, when a queen, and 
an innocent woman, was excluded from an indul- 
gence which had never yet, in the moſt barbarous 
countries, been denied to the meaneſt and moſt 
criminal malefactor: that could ſhe ever be induced 
to deſcend from that royal dignity in which provi- 


| dence had placed her, or depart from her appeal to 


heaven, there was only one tribunal to which ſhe 


| would appeal from all her enemies; to the juſtice 


and humanity of Elizabeth's own breaſt, and to 
that lenity, which, uninfluenced by malignant coun- 
ſel, ſhe would naturally be induced to exerciſe to- 
wards her: and, that ſhe finally intreated her to 
reſume her natural diſpoſition, and to reflect on the 
ſupport as well as comfort, which ſhe might receive 
from her ſon and herſelf, if, joining the obligations 
of gratitude to the ties of blood, ſhe would deign 
to raiſe them from their preſent melancholy ſitua- 
tion, and reinſtate them in that liberty and authority 
to which they were entitled. | 
Though Elizabeth's intereſt led her to ſupport 
the party who had ſurprized the king, yet ſhe pro- 


1 ceeded with great caution, and diſpatched Sir Henry 


Cary, 
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Cary, to learn the true ſtate of affairs in Scotland. 
When the Engliſn ambaſſador had his audience, the 
king had not ſpirit ſufficient to open himſelf, till 
Cary privately promiſed him that he would import 


to none but the queen herſelf, what he ſhould re- 


late, when James whiſpered in his ear that he was a 
priſoner. At the ſame time, he ſigned ſeveral pa- 
pers, declaring himſelf to be under no reſtraint, 
and giving his conſent to recall the earl of Angus, 
who, ever ſince the execution of Morton, had lived 
an exile in England. The court of France alſo 


ſent two ambaſſadors to enquire into James's ſitua- | 


tion, and complete a negotiation for aſſociating his 
mother with him in the government. But the vio- 
lence of the Scottiſh clergy, and the affronts offered 
to the perſons of the ambaſſadors, defeated every 


project of this kind, and obliged the French agents | 


to return without ſucceeding in any point of their 
inſtructions. ; | 
In the mean time, Elizabeth, greatly affected 
with Mary's pathetic letter, once more opened a con- 
ference for ſetting that princeſs at liberty. And it 
was agreed in the council, that the queen of Scots 
ſhould be releaſed from her confinement on the fol- 
lowing conditions: that ſhe and her fon ſhould pro- 
mile to attempt nothing prejudicial to the queen or 
kingdom of England : that Mary ſhould acknow- 
ledge, that whatever was done by her - huſband 
Francis the ſecond king of France, againſt Eliza- 
beth, was done againſt her will : that ſhe ſhould 
confirm the treaty of Edinburgh : that ſhe ſhould 
engage not to contrive or tranſact any thing, either 
directly or indirectly againſt the civil or eccleſiaſti- 
cal government of England : that ſhe ſhould not 
claim any right to the crown of England, during 
the life of Elizabeth, and afterwards be content 
with referring the title of ſucceſſion to the judg- 


ment of the parliament of England : and that ſhe 


ſhould not only ſwear to theſe conditions herſelf, 
but alſo procure them to be ratified by the king and 
eſtates of Scotland, | 
Theſe conditions were far from being either im- 
raCticable or unreaſonable , and with regard to the 
intention of aſſociating Mary with her fon in the 
government, it was thought more proper to refer it 
to the conſideration of the king and parliament of 
Scotland. But the faction againſt Mary in Scot- 
laboured inceſſantly to defeat this treaty; and they 
threw ſo many obſtacles in the way, that the nego- 


tiation advanced in a very tedious manner. Ma- 


ry's impatience and reſentment at theſe dilatory pro- 
ceedings, carried her fo far, as to propoſe privately 
to her ſon to recall the reſignation of the crown ſhe 
had made at Lochlevin; and, in that caſe, to 
aſſociate him with herſelf in the government. 
Elizabeth, who began to ſee the difficulties ſhe 
ſhould meet with, even from her own party in 
Scotland, upbraided Mary with this correſpon- 
dence; and this, with ſome diſcoveries of popiſh 
practices, induced her to ſtop the negotiation. 
During this ſuſpenſion, while Elizabeth imagined 
that James was unable to deliver himſelf, that 


pow found means to gain over ſome noblemen to 


is intereſt, and by their aſſiſtance he eſcaped from 
the hands of the Engliſh faction. This action to- 
tally changed the face of affairs; the party who had 
ſo very lately confined the king, and directed every 


department of government, now ſaw themſelves 


proſecuted as traitors, and the earl of Arran, their 


— 


— 


— — 
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irreconcileable enemy, placed at the head of af- 
fairs. Tr 5 1 
Elizabeth was informed of all-theſe particulars 
by the earl of Shrewſbury. And as James ap- 
peared diſpoſed to be entirely directed by his mother, 
who was herſelf directed by the courts of France 
and Spain, it was thought proper to ſend Walſing- 
ham into Scotland, as the only perſon capable of 
convincing James of his enormous conduct. 
Walſingham arrived at the Scottiſh court with 
a ſplendid retinue, conſiſting of an hundred and 
twenty horſe; but found James ſo entirely under 
the direction of the earl of Arran, that he thought 
it improper to open his inſtructions to him, and 


contented himſelf with diſcuſſing ſome points of 


little conſequence, which a miniſter of far leſs note 
might have tranſacted. It is probable that his true 
deſign was to have tempted James by an offer of a 
penſion from England, a meaſure long agitated in 
Elizabeth's council, provided he would put himſelf 
entirely under her direction; but before Walſing- 
ham's arrival, the earl of Arran had prevailed with 
James to declare the noblemen who had W ee 
him, traitors, unleſs they thought proper to acknow- 
ledge themſelves guilty, and petition for pardon. 
But as the proceedings of theſe noblemen had been 
ſtrongly approved of, both by acts of the church 
and ſtate; as they depended upon the protection of 
England; and as the king had promiſed to forget 
and forgive all that was paſt, they did not think it 
prudent to acknowledge themſelves guilty ; they. 
rather choſe to retire into foreign countries, except 
the earl of Gowry who was confined. FE 8 
A. D. 8584. James, perſiſting in his preſent mea- 
ſures, ſummoned a parliament, where it was enaCt- 
ed, that no clergyman ſhould preſume in his ſermons 
to utter falſe, or ſcandalous: ſayings againſt the 
king, the council, or the public meaſures; or to 
meddle, in any improper manner with the affairs of 


his majeſty and the eſtates. Finding that the pulpit 


would be no longer a ſanctuary, the clergy were ex- 
tremely offended. They ſaid that the king was be- 
come popith in his heart; and gave their adverſaries 
the epithets of groſs libertines, belly-gods and infa- 
mous perſons. . The violent conduct of Arran ſoon 


induced the people to join their clergy. The earl 


of Gowry, though pardoned for the late attempt, 
was committed to priſon, tried on ſome new accu- 
ſation, condemned and executed. Many innocent 
perſons ſuffered from the tyranny of this favourite : 
and the baniſhed lords being aſſiſted by Elizabeth, 
now ſaw a favourable opportunity for recovering 
their eſtates and authority. After they had been 
foiled in one attempt upon Stirling, they prevailed 
in another ; and being admitted to the king's 
preſence, were pardoned and admitted to his favour. 
Affairs now once more changed their aſpect: 
Arran was degraded from his authority, deprived of 
that eſtate and title he had uſurped, and the whole 
kingdom ſeemed to be reſtored to tranquillity. 
Elizabeth after oppoſing, for ſome time, the credit 
of this favourite, found it more expedient before 
his fall, to compoſe all differences with him, by 
means of Daviſſon, a miniſter who ſhe ſent to Scot- 
land: but having more confidence in the lords 
whom ſhe had helped to reſtore, ſhe was pleaſed 
with this alteration of affairs, and maintained a 
good correſpondence with James's new court and 

his miniſtry. 5 g 
The 


A. D. 1585. ons | 
The great number of fugitives which reſided 
abroad on account of religion or the northern re- 
bellion, became ſo burthenſome to the court of 


Spain, that many of them were entirely negleCted, 


and ſome even offered their ſervice to Burleigh and 
Walſingham as ſpies. Theſe two miniſters, though 
cautious how they encouraged perſons of their cha- 


racter, thought it prudent ' to employ them, and 


reaped great advantages from this correſpondence. 
From them they received a confirmation of what 


the king of France had ſuggeſted, and that the 


duke of Guiſe had engaged in a treaty with the pope 
and the king of Spain, for invading England, and 


that the queen of Scots was privy to the under- 
During the dependence of Mary's treaties 


taking. 
with Elizabeth, one Francis Throgmorton, a young 
man of good family, and great parts, carried on a 
correſpondence with Mary, by means of one Mor- 
gan an Engliſh fugitive. He was alſo her agent 
with Mendoza, the Spaniſh-ambaſſador, with regard 
to the ſcheme of the duke of Guiſe for invading 
England. It alſo appeared from intercepted letters, 
that the forces were to be landed near Arundel in 
Suſſex, and that the great difficulties of the con- 
ſpirators conſiſted in providing a force of catho- 
lics in England to receive the duke, and reſcue 
Mary from her confinement. Throgmorton con- 
ſidered this ſcheme as impracticable; and at Men- 
doza's requeſt, formed a hiſt of the Engliſh harbours 
proper for landing a foreign force, and of all the gen- 


tlemen whom he conceived to be well affected to 


Mary's cauſe, and the catholic religion. But he was 
ſtill averſe to any landing in England, and thought a 
deſcent in Scotland would be attended with much 


greater advantages. While this was under con- 
fideration, Charles Paget, brother to lord Paget, 


and a brother to Throgmorton, both zealous papiſts, 
came over in diſguiſe to England, in order to view 
the coaſts, and obſerve the proper places for landing 
an army. After executing their deſign, they pre- 
vailed upon Throgmorton to go over with them to 
the Spaw, in order to conſult meaſures with Sir 
Francis Englefield, a great favourite during the 
late reign, but for ſome time, a fugitive in foreign 
parts? zA: e e ORs EA 

The Engliſh miniſtry ordered the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury to charge Mary with being privy to this deſign, 
and offered to do her all the good offices in their 


power, provided ſhe would fairly diſcover all ſne 


knew concerning the enterprize formed by the duke 
of Guiſe. NV 
confeſſed, that ſne conceived herſelf warranted, by 
the wrongs ſhe had ſuffered, and the daily decay of 
her health, to recommend her cauſe, and that of 
her ſon, to the protection of her kinſman the duke 
of Guiſe; but ſhe begged to be excuſed from mak- 
ing any diſcovery of particulars; before ſhe herſelf 
was reſtored; to her liberty. This anſwer perplexed 
Elizabeth, who, finding every day freſh reaſons for 
believing James himfelt to have been privy to the 
conſpiracy, would not ſuffer Walſingham to open 
his inſtructions to that court, | 
Elizabeth now "conſidered Mendoza as the moſt 
dangerous enemy ſhe had in England, nor was there 


any cruel or deſperate attempt made either againſt | 


her perſon or government, that ſhe did not conſider 
him as the author. The catholics were now ſo ex- 
aſperated againſt the queen, that two gentlemen of 
that perſuaſion in Warwickſhire, Somerville and 
Arden, in concert with a prieſt, actually conſulted 
21 57 Vo. II. h 


Mary very candidly, and perhaps wiſely 
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found guilty of high treaſon. 


could not be done without convictin 
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the beſt meaſures for putting the queen to death* 
Somerville was a young man full of enthuſiaſtic 
zeal, and immediately ſet out for London to perpe- 
trate the murder; and actually attacked with his 
ſword ſome of the queen's attendants. On being 
ſecured, he confeſſed his intention, and named his 
accomplices, who were all tried in Guildhall, and 
Somerville himſelf 
was ſent to Newgate, where he put an end to his life. 
Arden ſuffered the death of a traitor, but the prieſt 
was pardoned. Elizabeth now thought it high 
time to order Mendoza to leave England; but this 
Throgmor- 
ton, Who was accordingly ſeized at his own houſe, 
with all his papers, except thoſe contained in a ſmall 
caſket, which he dexterouſly conveyed to Mendoza. 

Among the papers ſcized, were the two which 
contained the name of the harbours proper for land- 
ing foreign troops, and the liſt of Roman catholic 
gentlemen in England. He was afterwards tried 


for high treaſon, condemned and executed. 


Mendoza, the Spaniſh ambaſſador was now ſum- 
moned before the Engliſh council, and charged 
with being a dna, agent in the conſpiracy 
againſt Ehzabeth. Mendoza, however, was fo far 
from being terrified, that he boldly juſtified his ac- 
tions. He faid that the conſpiracy was merely ima- 
ginary ; and accuſed Elizabeth of being the aggreſ- 
ſor, by protecting the rebels of his maſter in the 
Low-countries, by intercepting the Spaniſh trea- 
ſures; by the ſuccours ſhe had ſent to the duke of 
Anjou ; by her ordering her chief nobility to coun- 
tenance his inauguration as duke of Brabant; by 
her employing Walſingham to tamper with Rad- 
cliffe, to aſſaſſinate don John of Auſtria ; and by 
her protecting Sir Francis Drake, who had robbed 
his maſter's ſubjects of two hundred thouſand 
Crowns. | . 
Exaſperated at this behaviour of the ambaſſador, 
Elizabeth ordered him immediately to leave her 


dominions. Mendoza obeyed the order and retired 


to France: and Elizabeth ſent Wade, one of the 
clerks of her cloſet, to Madrid, in order to vindi- 


cate her behaviour to Philip; but that monarch re- 
fuſed to ſee him, and Wade returned without open- 


ing his inſtructions. Upon his return he was em- 
ployed to open a negotiation*with Mary for ſetting 
her at liberty. Mary very readily accepted the 
offer, and promiſed, if ſhe was releaſed from her 


confinement, to depend entirely upon Elizabeth; 


endeavour to prevail upon her ſon to recall the ex- 
iled lords of the Engliſn party; and to order the 
biſhop of Roſs, and her other miniſters abroad not 
to practice any farther againſt either Elizabeth's 
perſon or government. Theſe preliminaries ſerved 


as the baſis of many conferences; but Mary till 
' refuſed to make any diſcovery with regard to the 
|| invaſion projected by the duke of Guile till ſhe was 


ſet at liberty; but before the treaty was perfected, 
the intrigues of the jeſuites once more blaſted theſe 
promiſing appearance. 1 
William Parry, a catholic gentleman, had re- 
ceived the queen's pardon for a crime by which he 
was expoſed to capital puniſhment, and having ob- 
tained permiſtion to travel, he retired to Milan, and 
made open profeſſion of his religion, which he had. 
concealed in England. He was here perſuaded by 
Palmio, a jeſuit, that he could not perform a more 
meritorious action, than to take away the life of his 
ſovereign and bent factor. Compeggio the pope's 
P 71 5 nuncio; 
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nuncio; on being conſulted, approved entirely of 


this undertaking and Parry, though agitated with 
doubts, came to Paris, with an intention of paſ- 


fing over to England, and executing his bloody 


purpoſe, He was here encouraged in this inhuman 
deſign by Thomas Morgan, a gentleman of great 
credit in the party, and, though Watts and {ome 
other catholics told him, that the enterprize was 
criminal and impious, he preferred the authority of 
Roggazzoni, the pope's nuncio at Paris, and deter- 
mined to perſiſt in his reſolution, He now wrote a 
letter to the pope, which was conveyed to cardinal 
Como, who communicated the contents to the holy 
father, adding, that Parry craved his abſolution 
and paternal benediction. He received an anſwer 
from the cardinal, by which he perceived, that his 
purpoſe was highly applauded, and accordingly 
came over to England with a full deſign of carrying 
it into execution. But ſo deeply are the ſentiments 
of morality engraved in the human breaſt, that it is 
difficult even for the prejudices of a falſe religion 
totally to efface them: and accordingly, even this 
bigotted aſſaſſin reſolved, before he proceeded to 
extremity, to try every other expedient for allevi- 
ating the perſecutions, under which the catholics at 
that time laboured. He found means of being in- 
troduced to the queen; aſſured her that many con- 
ſpiracies were formed againſt her, and exhorted her, 
as the only means of ſaving her life to allow the 
Romaniſts ſome farther indulgences in the exerciſe 


of their religion. But leſt he ſhould be tempted by 


the opportunity to aſſaſſinate her, he always came to 
court, without any offenſive weapon. He even 
procured himſelf to be elected member of parlia- 
ment; and having, made a vehement ſpeech againſt 
the ſevere laws enacted in the laſt ſeſſion, was taken 
into cuſtody, and ſequeſtered from the houſe. His 
failure in theſe attempts confirmed him the more in 
his former reſolutions, and he communicated his 
intentions to Nevil, who entered zealouſly into the 


deſign, and determined to have a ſhare in the merits 


of its execution. A book lately publiſhed by doc- 


tor Allen, afterwards created a cardinal, ſerved far- 
ther to remove all their ſcruples with regard to the 
murder of an heretical prince; and having agreed 


to ſhoot the queen the firſt opportunity that offered 
when ſhe was taking the air on horſeback, they re- 
folved, if they could not make their eſcape, to ſa- 
crifice their lives'in fulfilling a duty, fo agreeable, as 


they imagined, both to the will of God, and the te- of: Parma, after taking Dunkirk, marched to An- 


nets of the true religion. But while they were || twerp and laid cloſe ſeige to it. 
watching an opportunity for executing their purpoſe, |} - 


the earl of Weſtmoreland happened to die in exile; || 


and as Nevil was the next heir to that family, he 
began to entertain hopes, that, by doing ſome: ac- 
ceptable ſervice to the queen, he might recover the 
eſtate and honours which had been forfeited by the 
rebellion of the late earl, Accordingly he betrayed 
the whole conſpiracy to the miniſtry ; and Pa 
being thrown into priſon confeſſed the guilt both to 
them, and to the jury on his trial. The letter from 
cardinal Como being produced in court, put the 
truth of Parry's narrative beyond all queſtion ; and 
that criminal having received ſentence of death, 
ſuffered the puniſhment he ſo juſtly deſerved. . 

A. D. 1585. After the raſh attempt of Anjou 
upon the towns in the low countries, Elizabeth took 
no farther concern in his affairs, but in concert with 
the prince of Orange, in order to prevent his re- 


ſtoring to the Spaniards the places ſtill in his poſſeſ- 
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This was happily effected; for when the 
ſtates had cut off the dukes retreat to France, the 
prince of Orange wiſely mitigated their reſentment, 


by laying before them the danger of diſobliging 


Elizabeth by too far oppreſſing a perſon ſo highly 


in her favour. A negotiation was therefore opened 


between them, and the duke was permitted to retire 
to Dunkirk, on condition of delivering up Vilvor- 
den. 7 2 45 
The prince of Parma perceiving that there were 
no hopes of the ſtates ſucceeding in their accommo- 


dation with France, puſhed his ſucceſſes in the field 


with great rapidity, while the ſtates found them- 
ſelves ſo drained of their treaſure, that they were 


not able to keep their forces together. This had a 
fatal effect on the Engliſh garriſon in Aloft; for the 
ſoldiers perceiving themſelves in want both of pro- 
viſions and money, and deſpairing of either, gave 
up the place to the Spaniards, and enliſted in the 
duke of Parma's army. The duke of Anjou died 


ſoon after his return to France, and Elizabeth ex- 


preſſed great concern for his fate. 


But the proteſtant cauſe met with a much ſeverer 


| blow by the death of the prince of Orange, who 


was ſhot in his own palace, by one Balthazar, a 


native of Burgundy. Theſe two melancholy events, 


together with the rapid progreſs, of the prince of 
Parma, greatly. afflicted Elizabeth. She knew her 
whole truſt was in the affections of her ſubjects, and 
the deceitful friendſhip of France. She ordered 
her miniſters there to repreſent to Henry, the great 
neceſſity of ſuppreſſing the growing power of Spain, 
and ſent the earl of Derby ambaſſador to France, 


with powers to inveſt the French king with the order 


of the garter. On his arrival he found Henry and 


the queen- mother well diſpoſed towards Elizabeth's 


ſentiments; but affairs taking a ſudden turn in that 
kingdom, they were incapable of ſeconding them. 
For, by the death of the duke of Anjou, the king 
of Navarre, a profeſſed proteſtant, became pre- 
ſumptive heir to the crown; and the leaguers, ſome 


through motives of intereſt, others of enthuſiaim, 
repreſented the ruin of the proteſtant religion to be 


very near. Henry. found it equally dangerous for 
him to declare either for or againſt the leaguers, and 
Elizabeth received no return from her embaſſy, but 
general aſſurances and ineffectual promiſes. There 


was now, however, an abſolute neceſſity for her 


coming to ſome immediate reſolution; for the prince 


The ſtates reduced to this extremity: ſent over a 
ſolemn embaſſy to London, with offers to the queen, 


of acknowledging her for their ſovereign, on con- 
dition of obtaining her protection and aſſiſtance. 


Elizabeth's moſt able counſellors were very much 


divided in opinion with reſpect to the conduct ſne 
ſhould maintain in this critical and important emer- 
rrygence. Some adviſed her to reject the offer of the 


ſtates, and repreſented the imminent dangers, as 


well as injuſtice, attending the acceptance of them. 
They urged that the ſuppreſſion of rebellious ſub- 
jects was the common cauſe of all ſovereigns, and 


the encouragement of a revolt in the Flemings, 
might prove the example to a like pernicious prac- 


| tice in the Engliſh; that princes. were bound by 


the laws of the ſupreme being not to oppoſe their 
ſabjects, the people never were entitled to forget all 
duty to their ſovereign, or transfer, for every diſ- 
guſt, or even from the juſteſt ground of . 

| their 
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their obedience to any other maſter; that the queen, 
in the ſuccours hitherto afforded the Flemings, had 
conſidered them as labouring under oppreſſion, not 
as entitled to freedom; and had intended only to 
admoniſn Philip, not to perſevere in his tyranny, 
without any deſign of raviſhing from him thoſe 
provinces, which he enjoyed by hereditary right 
from his anceſtors; that her ſituation in Ireland, 
and even in England, would afford that powerful 
monach ſufficient opportunity of retaliating upon 
her; and that ſhe muſt not henceforth be ſurpriſed, 
if, inſtead of ſecretly fomenting, he ſhould openly 
employ his whole force in the protection and de- 
fence of the catholics. They added, that the pope 
 would- undoubtedly unite his ſpiritual aſſiſtance 
with the temporal. arms of Spain; and that the 
queen would ſoon repent her making fo ſmall and 
precarious an acquiſition in foreign countries, at 
the expence of expoſing her dominions to the moſt 
imminent danger. | . 
Act the ſame time a very contrary opinion was 
maintained by the other counſellors of Elizabeth. 
They aſſerted that the queen had not, even from 
the very beginning of her reign, at leaſt not at pre- 
ſent, the choice whether ſne would accept of war or 
friendſhip from Philip; for it appeared, by the 
whole tenor of that prince's conduct, that his only 
ends were the extenſion of his own dominions, and 
the utter extermination of the proteſtants, under 
the ſpecious pretence of maintaining the catholic 
faith: that the provocations ſhe had already given 
him, joined to his general ſcheme of policy, muſt 
for ever render him her implacable eneiny; and as 
ſoon as he had ſubdued his revolted ſubjects, he 
would undoubtedly fall, with the whole force of 
his empire, on her defenceleſs ſtate: that the only 
queſtion was, whether ſne would chuſe to maintain 
a war abroad, and ſupported by allies, or wait till a 
ſubjection of all the confederates of England ſhould 
give her enemies leiſure to begin hoſtilities in the 
bowels of that kingdom: that the revolted pro- 
vinces, though in a declining condition, ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed conſiderable force, and, by the aſſiſtance of 
England, the advantages of their ſituation, and 
their inveterate hatred of Philip, might ſtill be en- 
abled to maintain the conteſt againſt the Spaniſh 
monarchy: that their maritime power, united to the 
ueen's, would give her entire ſecurity on that ſide, 
Fon which alone ſhe could be aſſaulted ;, and would 
even be ſufficient to enable her to make deſcents in 
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Philip's dominions both in Europe and the Indies: 
that a war which was neceſſary could never be un- 
juſt, and ſelf-defence was concerned as well in 
guarding againſt certain dangers at a diſtance, as 


in repelling any immediate invaſions: and that ſince 
hoſtility with Spain was the unavoidable conſe- 
quence of the preſent intereſts and ſituations of the 
two monarchies, it was better to compenſate that 
danger and loſs by the acquiſition of ſuch impor- 
tant provinces to the Engliſh empire. 
Perplexed between theſe oppoſite counſels, the 
queen determined to ſteer a middle courſe; ſhe de- 
termined not to ſee, without oppoſition, the total ruin 
of the revolted provinces, whoſe intereſt ſhe conſi- 
dered as inſeparably connected with her own; but 
at the ſame. time reſolved. not to employ. her whole 
force in their defence, in order at once to avoid 
giving umbrage to her neighbours, and expoſing 

erſelf to the reproach of ambition and uſurpation. 
Accordingly ſhe concluded a treaty with the ſtates, 
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on the following conditions: that ſhe ſhould ſend 
over an army to their aſſiſtance; of five thouſand, 
foot and a thouſand horſe, and pay them during. 
the continuance of the war; that the general, = 
two other perſons whom ſhe ſhould appoint, ſhould 
be admitted into the council of the ſtates ; that 
neither party ſhould make peace without the con- 
ſent of the other; that the expences ſhould be re- 
paid after the concluſion of the war; and that the 
towns of Fluſhing and the Brille, with the caſtle 
of Rammekins, ſhould, in the mean time, be deliver- 
ed 1nto her hands as ſecurity for the performance. 
All Europe was aſtoniſhed at this proceeding, 
and the king of Sweden declared, that Elizabeth 
had taken the diadem from her head, and ventur- 
ed it upon the doubtful chance of war. This opi- 
nion was founded upon the amazing power of Spain, 
whoſe extenſive dominions were now governed by 
one of the moſt ambitious monarchs in the known 
world. He had lately annexed the rich and popu- 
lous kingdom of Portugal to his dominions, and 
by that means acquired large ſettlements in the Eaſt 


Indies, together with the commerce, of thoſe na- 


tions. All the treaſures of the Weſt Indies were 
in his poſſeſſion. All the princes of Italy, even 
the Pope himſelf were reduced to a kind of ſervi- 
tude under him, and ſeemed to poſſeſs their ſo- 
vereignty on very precarious and uncertain terms. 
Even France which had long balanced the Auſtrian 
greatneſs, was no longer able to maintain the ne- 
ceſſary authority. The diviſions that prevailed on 
account of religion in that kingdom, had rendered 
Henry incapable of oppoſing the ambitious proſ- 
pects of Spain, eſpecially as the catholic party were 
cloſely connected with Philip. | 

Soon after the treaty was ſigned with the ſtates, 
the ear] of Leiceſter was ſent over to the low 
countries, at the head of the Engliſh auxiliary 
forces. He was reccived at Fluſhing, by his nephew 
Sir Philip Sidney, the governor, and every town 
through which he paſſed, the inhabitants expreſſed 
their joy by loud acclamations and triumphal arches, 
as if his preſence and the queen's protection had 
brought them the moſt certain deliverance. 

But Elizabeth well knew, that the aſſiſtance ſhe 
had ſent to the ſtates, would immediately occaſion a 
declaration of war on the part of the king of Spain; 
and therefore determined to attack that monarch in 
the moſt defenceleſs parts of his dominions. She had 
with a ſilent but rapid progreſs, put her marine 
upon an excellent footing; and knew that as all 


the reſources of Spain lay in the Weſt Indies, a 


timely blow ſtruck in that quarter of the world, 
muſt defeat all Philip's ambitious deſigns in Europe. 
She was convinced from the riches acquired by 


Drake's expedition, that it would be very eaſy to 


intercept the treaſures of Spain. That commander 
had a thorough antipathy to the Spaniards, and 
being, ſince the remarkable expedition, choſen a 
member of parliament, he had oppoſed every mo- 
tion in favour of popery, to the utmoſt of his 
power. This behaviour, added to his conſummate 
abilities, as a commander, ſo effectually recommend- 
ed him to Elizabeth, that ſhe entruſted him with 
the command of a fleet conſiſting of twenty-one 
ſail, which, beſides the full compliment of ſea- 
men, carried out two thouſand three hundred vo- 
lunteers, under the command of Chriſtopher Car- 
liſle. About the middle of November they ſeized 
the town and iſland of St. Jago, near Cape N 
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but their plunder, beſides meal, wine, and oil, | 
Hence they failed to- 


was very inconſiderable. ſailed te 
wards Hiſpaniola, but loſt many of their men in 
the paſſage by fevers, and other diſtempers. 
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appeared before St. Domingo, which they took, 
and laid the inhabitants under. contributions. Car- 
thagena fell next into the hands of the Engliſh, and 
the inhabitants were obliged to pay conſiderable 
ranſoms for their houſes and effects. They burned 
St. Anthony, and St. Helena two .towns on the 
coaſt of Florida: and failing along the coaſt of 
Virginia, they found the ſmall remains of a colony 
planted there ſome years before by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and which had fallen greatly to decay. 
This was the firſt attempt of the Engliſh to form 
fettlements in America ; and though they have 
ſince ſurpaſſed all European nations both in the ſitu- 
ation of their colonies, and in the noble principles 
of liberty and induſtry on which they are founded 
they had been here ſo unſucceſsful, thatthe miſerable 
* Planters abandoned their ſettlements, and prevailed 
on Drake to carry them back with him to England. 
Theſe planters firſt introduced the uſe of tobacco 
into England. The value of the plunder acquired 
in this expedition amounted to fixty thouſand 
pounds, excluſive of the large ſums ſecreted by 
thoſe who did not think proper to bring the wealth 
they had acquired to the common ſtock, This en- 
couraged the volunteers, and inflamed the ſpirits of 
| he nation to undertake other enterprizes of the fame 
ind, 

Before Leiceſter's departure for the Netherlands, 
Elizabeth appeared in public as the protectoreſs of 
diſtreſs, the patroneſs of liberty, and the mother of 
her country. She was very particular in her in- 
ſtructions to that nobleman, both with regard to the 
people he was to aſſiſt, and the young noblemen 
who ſerved” under him: but his enterprizes were 
much leſs ſucceſsful than thoſe of Drake. Leiceſ- 
ter poſſeſſed neither courage nor capacity, equal to 
the truſts repoſed in him by the queen; and as he 
was the only bad choice ſhe made for any conſider- 
able employment, it was natural to conclude that 
ſhe had here been influenced by an affection ftill 
more partial than that of friendſhip. He gained, 


at firſt ſome advantage in an action againſt the Spa- 


niards, and threw ſuccours into Grave, by which 
that place was enabled to make a vigorous defence. 
But the cowardice of the governor Van Hermert, 
rendered all theſe efforts uſeleſs: he capitulated 
after a very feeble reſiſtance, and being tried for his 
conduct ſuffered a capital puniſhment according to a 
ſentence pronounced by a court-martial. The 
prince of Parma next undertook the ſiege of Venlo, 
which was ſurrendered to him after ſome reſiſtance. 
This fate of Nuys was more affecting. It was 
taken by aſſault, while the garriſon was treating for 
a Capitulation. Rhimberg which was garrifoned by 


twelve hundred Engliſh, under the command of | 


colonel Morgan, was afterwards beſieged by the 
Spaniards ; and Leiceſter thinking himſelf too 
weak to raiſe the ſiege, endeavoured to draw off 
the prince of Parma by forming ſome other enter- 
He firſt attacked Doeſburg and ſucceeded; 
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general thought ſo important a place, that he haſ: 
tened to its relief. He made the marquis of Gu- 
caſto advance with a convoy, which he intended to 
throw into the place. He was ordered to place his 
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rize. 
be then ſat down before Zutphen, which the Spaniſh || 
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horſe in the front, endeavour to force his way into 
the town; and, in caſe of an engagement, he was 
to be ſupported by the duke of Parma in perſon, 
The whole flower of the Engliſh volunteers were 
that day in the field; all of them eager to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves againſt an enemy who had ſo early, and 


ſo effectually rendered his name terrible. The earl 
of Eſſex then ſerved as general of the horſe, in the 


room of Sir William Pelham, who was ſecond in 
command to Eſſex, but being eſteemed the beſt en- 
gineer in England, he was employed againſt Zut- 
phen. The other officers of diſtinction were the 
lords Willoughby and Audley, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir William Stanley, Sir William Ruſſel, and Sir 
John Norris. Sir Philip Sidney's regiment was that 
day very thin, a large detachment having been ſent 
from it by Leiceſter, to keep the inhabitants of 
Deventer in awe. As the enemy were much better 
ſkilled in the art of uſing fire-arms than the Eng- 
liſh, their horſe advanced to break through the line 
of the allies, and were flanked by their foot, who 
aſſiſted the horfe with a very violent fire. The 
earl of Leiceſter had taken a chapel which ſtood in 
the field, and thrown up a flight trench round it. 
The enemy made their great effort to carry this 
place, and attacked it with three thouſand of their 
beſt troops. Sir William Stanley at the head of 
his own regiment of foot, and Norris with a'ſmall 
body of horſe, marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to ſupport the troops at the chapel, as did the lord 
Audley, at the head of one hundred and fifty volun- 
teers. But before they could come up, the enemy 
had taken poſſeſſion of the place, and received the 
Engliſh as they were advancing with furious 'dif- 
charges of their fire arms. The Engliſh likewiſe 
kept up their fire with the greateſt conſtancy, till 
they poured it into the breaſts of their enemies, and 
then they broke in upon them with ſuch fury, that 
they forced their Albanian horſe to retire into their 
entrenchments, after a ſlaughter of a' number of 
their braveſt men, among whom was count Hani- 
bal Gonzaga; and George Creſſia, general of the 


| Albanians, with about twenty other officers of in- 


ferior rank were taken priſoners. The Engliſh 
were preparing to force the enemy's entrenchments 
when the duke of Parma, who, during the en- 
counter, had ſent ſeveral bodies of reſerve, ro ſup- 
port his men, made a motion with his whole army 
againſt the Engliſh. This redoubled their efforts 
at the entrenchments, which were ſeveral times 
won and loſt; ſo that it was hard to determine whe- 
ther the valour of the Engliſh, or the diſcipline of 
their enemies, was moſt to be admired. Norris, 
ſeeing the duke of Parma's motion, and perceiving 
the enemy, within the entrenchment, unwilling to 
leave it, adviſed Leiceſter either to ſend for the 
troops under Sir William Pelham or to order a re- 
treat. Leiceſter choſe the latter, and thereby the 
duke of Parma ſaved Zutphen, while 'the: Engliſh 
loſt Sir Philip Sidney, who being mortally wounded 
in the action, was carried off by the ſoldiers and 
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This perſon is deſcribed, by the writers of that 
age, as the moſt perfect model of an accompliſhed 
gentleman which was ever formed, even by the 
wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. Virtuous 

conduct, polite converſation, heroic valour, and 


elegant erudition, all concurred to render him the 


ornament and delight of the Engliſh court; and as 
the credit which he poſſeſſed with the queen, and the 
earl 
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action, while he was lying on the — mangled 


with wounds, a bottle of water was brought to re- 


lieve his thirſt; but obſerving a ſoldier near him, in 
a like miſerable condition, he ſaid, „this man's 
neceſſity is ſtill greater than mine ;? and reſigned 
to him the bottle of water.. | 


The campaign in the Low-countries had now 


* 


laſted to the 29th of September, when the duke of 


Parma, having reinforced all his poſts, withdrew to 
winter quarters in Bruſſels. 
effectual ſervices were performed by. the Engliſh 


officers during the remaining part of the ſiege of 


Zutphen; but the rigour of the ſeaſon ſoon obliged 
Leiceſter to ſend his army into winter quarters. 


On the 29th of October, Leiceſter arrived at the 


Hague, where the aſſembly of the ſtates was ſitting. 
They were much diſcontented with his manage- 
ment of the war; but ſtill more with his arbitrary 


Some gallant, but in- 
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earl of Leiceſter, was wholly employed in the en- 
couragement of genius and literature, his praiſes 
have been tranſmitted with the higheſt advantage 
to poſterity. No perſon was ſo low as not to be- 
come an object of his humanity. After this laſt 


and imperious conduct. They now applied to him 


for a redreſs of all their grievances; but he, with- 
out giving 
after for England. e ele 6 ene on fte 
In the mean time the ſpirit of depoſing, and 


murdering princes, upon papal bulls. and excom- 
munications, had arrived to an incredible height in 


the Engliſh ſeminaries abroad, particularly at 
Rheims. The brain of one John Savage had been 


fired to ſuch a height, by the two Giffords, and one 
Hodgeſon, all prieſts, that he ſolemnly devoted 
himſelf to murder Elizabeth; while the party, by 
their hypocritical writings and ſpeeches, were pro- 


feſſing the higheſt regard for her p?rſon and go- 


vernment; Walſingham employed one Maud, as a 


ſpy, a man of the deepeſt art, and acquainted with 
all their councils. This man he now. ſent over to 
France, with one Ballard a Rhemiſh prieſt. Bal- 
lard's buſineſs in France was to treat with Men- 


doza, the late ambaſſador frem Spain to England, | 
but then refiding-with the duke of Guiſe, about 


their deſign of invading England, which had been 
ſuſpended through unforeſeen accidents. Upon a 
conſultation of the party, in which the agents of 
the pope and the duke of Parma aſſiſted, Charles 
Paget, who was better informed than the reſt, told 
them, that no invaſion could be ſucceſsful in England 
during Elizabeth's life. His opinion, however, was 
cover- ruled, and Ballard, in a military dreſs, return- 

ed to England to engage as many as he could to 
favour the deſign. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to 
Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of fortune 
in Derbyſhire, Who was a violent papiſt. He had 
ſecretly made a journey to Paris ſome time before, 
where he contracted an intimacy with Thomas 
Morgan, a bigotted fugitive from England, and 
with the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's ambaſſador to 
the court of France, By continually extolling the 
virtues of that princeſs, they inflamed the mind of 
this young man to make; ſame attempt for her ſer- 
vice. Finding him well diſpoſed for their purpoſe, 
they ſent him back to England, and, unknown to 
himſelf, recommended him to Mary as a perſon 
whom ſhe might depend on. She then wrote him 
a letter full of profeſſions of friendſhip, and repo- 
ſing the greateſt confidence in him. Babington 


them any ſatisfaction, departed ſoon, 
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this enterprize which Paget had done. 
which Ballard diſcovered to him the 7 5 under- 


fix the the queen of Scots on the 
and reſtore the antient religion. 
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thought, that theſe advarices now, bound him in 
honour to devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice. of 
Mary. During ſome time, he had found means of 
conveying to her all her foreign correſpondence; 
but after ſhe was put under the conduct of Sir 
Amias Paulet, and reduced to a more rigorous con- 
finement, he experienced ſo much danger and dif- 
ficulty in rendering her this ſervice, that he 


deſiſted from every attempt of that nature 


When Ballard began to talk with Babington, he 
found his zeal had been ſuſpended but not extin- 
guiſhed. On the bare mention of any ſcheme, 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs in the cauſe of 
Mary, or of the catholic religion, his former ar- 
dour revived. But he made . 4 lame objection. to 
Upon 


taken by Savage, and was rejoiced to obſerve, that 


inſtead of being ſhocked, he only expreſſed his 


fears, that this great project would not be ſecure 


enough, if intruſted with only one perſon, and 
Propoſed to join four others with Savage. In pro - 


ſecution of theſe views, he employed himſelf in en- 
crealing the number of his aſſociates z and en- 
gaged in the conſpiracy many catholic gentlemen, 


diſcontented with the preſent government. Among 
I] theſe Barnwel, of a noble family in Ireland, Char- 
noc, a gentleman of Lancaſhire, and Abington, of 
Abington, whoſe father had been cofferer to the 


houſhould, readily undertook the aſſaſſination of 


-the queen. Charles Tilney the heir of a very an- 
tient family, and Tichborne, of Southampton, when 
the deſign was propoſed to them, expreſſed ſome 


ſcruples which were at laſt removed by the argu- 
ments of Babington and Ballard. Savage alone re- 
fuſed for ſome time to; ſhare the glory of the en- 


terprize with any others; he claimed the whole to 
himſelf; and it was with great difficulty he was at 
laſt induced to depart from this prepoſterous am- 


- 


bitioan. 


: 
v . 


he delivery of the queen of Scots, at the very 


inſtant when Elizabeth ſhould be aſſaſſinated, was 
requiſite for effecting the purpoſe of the conſpira- 


tors; and Babington undertook, with a party of 
an hundred horſe, to attack her guards while ſhe 
ſhould be taking the air on horſe back. In this 
enterprize he engaged Edward Windſor, brother 


to the lord of the ſame name, Thomas Saliſbury, 


Robert Gage, John Trevors, John Jones, and 


Henry Donne, moſt of them men of family and in- 
tereſt, The conſpirators were very deſirous ef en- 
gaging ſome nobleman of character, to place at the 


head of their enterprize, but were diſappointed, none 
could be found to anſwer their purpoſe: they, how- 


ever, truſted that thegreatevents of the queen's death, 
and Mary's delivery would rouze all the zealous 
catholics to arms; and that foreign forces, by taking 


advantage of the general confuſion, would eaſily 
Engliſh' throne , 


But it was impoſſible for conſpiracies of this def. 
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perate nature to eſcape the penetrating vigilance of - 
Walſingham. He had already, by means of Bal- 
lard, obtained ſeveral hints of theſe dangerous ſe- 
crets, but could not diſcover the, whole of the con- 
ſpiracy, till one Gifford, a. ſeminary prieſt, came 


over from the continent, and offered his ſervice to 
' Walfingham. By his means the diſcovery became 
of the utmoſt importance, and involved Mary as 


well 
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Walfingham, who cauſed a copy o 
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well as all her zealous partizans, in its fatal con- 

SN 5 
The conſpirators had now formed a ſcheme which 

they conſidered as infallible, and were impatient to 


lay the whole before Mary in order to obtain her 
approbation and aſſiſtance. Giffard was the perſon 


they employed for this purpoſe, Who immediately 
applied to Walſingham, in order to obtain the in- 
tereſt of thatmihiſter for forwarding his ſecret cor- 


| reſpondenice with the queen of Scots. In conſe- 


quence of this application Walſingham requeſted 
Paulet, who had then the charge of Mary, to con- 
nive at Gifford's corrupting one of his ſervants ; 
but Paulet, uttetly averſe to introduce ſo pernicious 


_ a precedent into his family, deſired that recourſe 


might be had to ſome other expedient. Gifford 


accordingly found a brewer who ſupplied the fami- 


ly with ale, ard bribed him to convey letters to the 
captive queen. The letters by Paulet's connivance 
were thruſt through a chink in the wall; and an- 
ſwers were returned by the ſame conveyance. 

But though Gifford was the perſon appointed for 


det on this correſpondence, it was ſome time 


before he was truſted with any ſecret of importance; 
and accordingly had recourſe to the following expe- 


at. 
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dient for trying his fidelity: they gave him only 


blank papers made up in the form of lettets: but 
finding by the anſwers that theſe had been faithfully || 


delivered, they laid afide their feruples, and intruſt- 


ed in his hands the moſt criminal and dangerous 
arts of their conſpiracy. Among other particu- 
ars they informed Mary of the deſign laid for a fo- 


reign invaſion, the par of an inſurrection at home, 
the ſcheme for her delivery, and the ſcheme formed 


for aſſaſſinating the uſurper, by means of ſix gen- 
tlemen, who were determined, from the zeal they 
bore the catholic cauſe, and her majeſty's ſervice, 


to undertake the tragical execution. It was not long 


before Mary returned an anſwer, in which ſhe de- 


clared that ſhe highly approved of the deſign, that 
the gentlemeh might depend upon all the. rewards 


ever in her power to confer, and that the death of 
Elizabeth was a neceffary circumſtance, and muſt 


— 


be carried into execution, before any attempts could 


her own delivery or an inſurrection. 


Having obtained theſe letters, together with fe- 


veral others to Mendoza, Paget, archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow, and Sir Francis Englefield; Gifford car- 
ried the whole packet to Walſingham, who, by the 
aſſiſtance of Philips, one of his Oe | 

the letters, and after taking exact copies, returned 
them to Gifford. _ But Wallinghac Was defirous of 
obtaining a till farther inſight into this alarming 
conſpiracy, and therefore ace 

of Mary's letters, in the the cypher, deſiring Ba- 


bington to inform her of the names of the fix con- 
ſpirators. Babington | ha 5 - , 
painting to be drawn, in which he was hitmfelf re. 
preſented ſtanding among the fix aſſaſſins, with 4 


motto ſubjoined implying, that their common dan- 


ers cemented their confederacy. . This picture was 
| it to 

| who capſec h be ih: 

mediately taken, that Elizabeth wright know the 
afaſſins, and guard herfelf agaioſt theit approach 
to her perſon, By this means Walſingham became 


ent by the hands of Giffard, who 1 
T7 . \ to 
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Poſteſſed of all Mary's letters,” aß well as the por. 
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traits of the aſſaſſins, 
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be made with the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs, either for 


ks, decyphered' 


" procured. a miniature 
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Anu 565.“ 
Ekzabeth began to fear that Wallinghain worltl- 


ſpin the thread of his policy ſo fine that it would 
break in his hands; and therefore ordered Ballard, 
whom ſhe conſidered as the moſt dangerous of all 


the conſpirators, to be ſeized. A warrant was ac- 
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imaginations. They ehan 
not ſtifle the upbraidings of their conſciences. They 
retired in mean diſguiſes, from one part of the 
country to another, concealed themſelves in barns 
and caverns of the mountains; but hunger drove 
them from thence; and the ſearch after them be- 
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cordingly iſſued, and the prieſt was ſeized in Ba- 
bington's houſe. This alarmed the conſpirators, 
and ſome adviſed that they ſhould immediately 


make their eſcape; while others propoſed that Sa- 


vage and Charnoc ſhould immediately execute their 
| purpoſe againſt Elizabeth. The laſt propoſal being 
adopted, Babington furniſhed Savage 
that he might dreſs himſelf genteelly, in order to 
obtai 
| fon. es Bun | 1 
The next day they began to think that they had 


with money, 


n the more ready acceſs to the queen's per- 


taken the alarm too haſtily, eſpecially on Babing- 


ton's being informed by Walſingham, that the 
ſeizure of Ballard had proceeded entirely from the 
uſual diligence of informers, in detecting popiſh 
and ſeminary prieſts. The ſubtle miniſter prevailed 
ſo far upon Babington, that he conſented to have 
ſecret lodgings in Walſingham's houſe, that they 
might have more frequent conferences together: 


but obſerving that he was very narrowly watched 


ad guarded, he made his eſcape, and gave the 


alarm to the other conſpiratorss. 

Perſuaded that the whole plot was diſcovered, 
and themſelves betrayed, they continued one or 
two days wild, uncertain, and deſperate: Their 


danger had diſſipated this zeal which had hitherto 


animated them, and cooled the warmth of their 
ged their dreſs, but could 


coming general, they were diſcovered, all of them, 


except Windſor, taken and thrown into priſon. 


During their confinement, they were examined upon 
the particulars, and confeſſed all they knew with 
regard to this deſperate conſpiracy. Us 1 i re 
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On the thirteenth of September, Babington, Bal- 


lard, and five of their conſpiracy, were arraigned 


and pleaded guilty; and the next day ſeven others 


concerned in the fame conſpiracy, were convicted 


g 3 
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on the evidence of their aſſociates. The former 
were executed according to the rigour of their ſeri 
tence 3 but Elizabeth ordered that the other ſever 
ſhould hang till they were dead. They all, in their 
laft moments, behaved with decency and reſigna- 
tion, and particularly repented of that part of tlie 
confpiacy, relating to the murder of Elizabetb. 

As ſoon as theſe executions were over, meaſures 


were taken for the trial and conviction of the queen 


of Scots; on whoſe account and by whoſe conceur- 
rence, all theſe attempts had been made againſt the 
life of the queen, and the tranquillity of the king 
dom. Some of Elizabeth's counſellors were indeed 
averſe to this proceeding ;' and thought that the 
cloſe confinement of a woman, who was become 
very ſickly, and whoſe natural death would proba- 


bly put a ſpeedy end to their anxieties, might give 
ſufficient ſecurity to the | 
recourſe" to a meaſure of which there was hardly an 
 inftance to be found in all the hiſtories hitherts 


vernment, without having 


known. _ Leiceſter adviſed that Mary ſhould be ſe- 
cretly diſpatched by poiſon; and accordingly ſent a 
| 1 divine 
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the action: but Walſingham declared his abhor- 
rence of it; and ſtill inſiſted, with the majority of 
the counſellors, for bringing Mary queen of Scots 
to an open trial. FO 
The ſituation indeed of England, and of the 
Engliſh miniſters, had been for ſome time in a very 


dangerous ſituation, No ſucceſſor to the crown was 


declared; but the heir of blood, to whom the 
people in general, were likely to adhere, was, by 
education, an enemy to the national religion; and 
from multiplied injuries, an enemy to the miniſters, 
and principal nobility; ſo that their perſonal ſafety, 
as well as the ſecurity of the government, ſeemed 


todepend entirely on the queen's life, who was now | 


| ſomewhat advanced in years. It is therefore no 
wonder that Elizabeth's counſellors, knowing them- 
ſelves to be ſo obnoxious to the queen of Scots, en. 


deavoured to puſh every meaſure to extremity | 


agaitiſt her; and were even more rigorous than the 
queen herſelf to prevent. Mary from fitting on the 
throne of England. 1 in 
_ © Though the whole kingdom was well acquainted 
with Babington's conſpiracy, every avenue to the 
queen of Scots was ſo ſtrictly. guarded, that ſhe re- 
mained entirely ignorant of the whole affair; and it 
was the greateſt ſurprize to her, when Sir Thomas 
Gorget, by Elizabeth's orders, informed her, that 


all her accomplices were diſcovered and arreſted. 


He choſe the time for giving her this intelligence 
when ſhe was mounted on horſeback, to go a hunt- 
ing. Nor was ſhe permitted ever more to return to 
her former place of abode; but was carricd from 
one gentleman's ſeat to another, till ſhe was lodged 
in Fotheringay caſtle in Northamptonſhire, where 
it was determined ſhe ſhould be tried, and where her 
ſufferings were to have a final period. 

In the mean time, her two ſecretaries, Nau, a 
Frenchman, and Curle, a Scot were arreſted; all 
her papers were feized; and ſent up to the council. 


cyphers were diſcovered; together with many letters 
from perſons beyond the fea; and alſo ſeveral from 
Engliſh noblemen, containing expreſſions of reſpect 
and attachment. 7951067 205 
Being thus poſſeſſed of all the evidence that 
could be expected againſt Mary, the council reſolv- 
ed to try her by an act that had paſſed the ſucceeding 
year; and | accordingly the queen; in purſuance 
with the terms of that act, appointed a commiſſion, 
confiſting of forty noblemen and privy counſellors, 
empowering them to examine and pals ſentence on 


Mary, whom ſhe called the late queen of Scots, and 


heir to James the fifth of Scotland. 


On the arrival of the commiſſioners | at Fother- 


ingay caſtle. They ſent to Mary, Sir Walter Mild- 
may, Sir Amias Paulet, and Edward Baker, who 


delivered her a letter from Elizabeth, informing her 


of the commiſſion,” and of the approaching trial. 
Mary received the intelligence without any emotion 


or aftotiiſhment.” She, however, obſerved, that it 


ſermed ſtrange to her, that Elizabeth ſhould com- 
mand her as a ſubject, to ſubmit to a trial and ex- 


amination before ſubjects: that ſhe was an abſolute | 
independent princeſs, and would ſubmit to nothing 


that might derogate either from her royal majeſty, 


from the ſtate of ſovereign princes, or from the 


dignity and rank of her ſon: that, however, op- 


preſſed by misfortunes and calamities, her ſpirits 
were not as yet ſo much broken, as her enemies 
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divine to convince Walſingham of the lawfulneſs of 
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flattered themſelves; nor would ſhe, on any account. 
be acceſſary to her own degradation and diſhonour: 
that ſhe was ignorant of the laws and ſtatutes of 
England; was utterly: deſtitute of council; and 
could not conceive who were entitled to be called 
her peers, or could legally ſit as Judges on her trial; 
that though ſhe had lived in England for many 
years, ſhe had lived in captivity z and not having 
received the protection of the laws, ſhe could not 
merely by her involuntary reſidence in the country, 
be ſuppoſed to have ſubjected herſelf to their juriſ- 


diction and authority : that notwithſtanding the 


ſuperiority of her rank ſhe was willing to give an ac- 
count of her conduct before an Engliſh parliament; 
but could not view theſe commiſſioners in any other 
light, than as men appointed to juſtify, by ſome cc- 
lour of legal proceedings, her condemnation and 
execution: and that ſhe warned them to look to 
their conſcience and their character, in trying an in- 
nocent perſon z and to reflect that theſe tranſactions 
would be ſomewhere ſubject to reviſal, and that the 
theatre of the whole world was much wider, than 
the kingdon of England, or even Europe itſelf. 

Soon after the deputies returned, an anſwer was 
ſent her from the commiſſioners, that her plea, 
either from her royal dignity or her impriſonment, 
could not be admitted; and that they were empower- 
ed to proceed againſt her, even though. ſhe-ſhould 
refuſe to appear before them. Bromley the chancel- 


lor, and Burleigh the treaſurer, endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her to ſubmit to the trial; but their arguments 
were urged in vain. 


At laſt Sir Chriſtopher Hutton, the vice- cham- 
berlain, convinced her, that her plea was contrary 
to reaſon, and the very nature of civil government. 
« You are accuſed madam, ſaid he, but not con- 
« demned, of having conſpired the deſtruction of 
« our lady and queen anointed. You ſay you are 
« a queen: but in ſuch a crime as this, and ſuch a 


„ ſituation. as yours, the royal dignity itſelf is not 
Among other papers above ſixty keys to different || 


«exempt from judgment, either by civil or the 
«canon law; nor even by the law of nature or of 
« nations. If you are innocent, you wrong your 
e reputation in avoiding a trial, We have been 
e preſent at your proteſtation of innocence ; but 
“ queen Elizabeth thinks otherwiſe; and is heartily 
« ſorry for the appearances which lie againſt you. 
« To examine therefore your cauſe, ſhe has ap- 
{© pointed commiſſioners, honourable perſons, pru- 
dent and upright men, who are ready to hear you 
«© with equity, and even with favour, and will re- 
“ joice if you can clear yourſelf of the imputa- 
&« tions which have been thrown upon you. Believe 
% me, madam, the queen herſelf will rejoice, who 
<« affirmed to me at my departure, that nothing 
«© which ever befel her, had given her ſo much 
<< uneaſineſs, as that you ſhould be ſuſpected of a 
“ concurrence in theſe criminal enterprizes. Laying 
te aſide therefore the fruitleſs claim of privilege 
« from your royal dignity, which can now avail 
“ you nothing, truſt to the better defence of your 
64 1nnocence, make it appear in open trial, and leave 
not upon your memory that ſtain of infamy, 
«© which muſt attend your obſtinate ſilence on this 
* occaſion.” 


This artful ſpeech had the deſired effect. Mary 


waved her claim of privilege and agreed to appear 
before the court; and thereby gave an appearance 
of legal proceedure to the trial, and prevented 
thoſe difficulties, which the commiſſioners muſt. 

have 


— 
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have fallen into, had the perſevered in maintaining 
ſo ſpecious a plea as that of her ſovereign and inde- 
pendent character. F ah SR” 
She, however, ſeems to have changed her opt- 
nion ſoon after; for on her firſt appearance before 
the commiſfioners, renewed her proteſtation againſt 
the authority of her judges : the chancellor anſwered 
her by pleading the ſupreme authority of the Eng- 
liſh laws over every one who reſided in England; 
and the commiſſioners accommodated matters, by 
ordering both her proteſtation, and his anſwer to be 
recorded. „ | 


This embarraſſing point being ſettled, the law- 
yers of the crown opened the charge againſt the | 


queen of Scots, They proved by intercepted let- 
ters, that ſhe had permitted Cardinal Allen, and 
others, to treat her as queen of England; and 
that ſhe had kept a correfpondence with lord Paget, 
and the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, in order to engage 
the Spaniards to invade England. ' 


Mary did not ſeem at all anxious to diſprove 
theſe accuſations. She ſaid that every perſon was at 
liberty to write to her in what ſtile they pleaſed; that 
ſhe had no kingdom to diſpoſe of; but ſhe thought 
it could be no crime to diſpoſe of what was her 
own, without being accountable for the action to 
any perſon upon earth : that ſhe had maintained 
a correſpondence with many Roman catholics abroad, 


and that, as all hopes of deliverance in England 
were vaniſhed, ſhe was determined not to refuſe 


the aſſiſtance offered her by foreigners. 

She was now charged with the blackeſt part of 
her behaviour, and indeed the only part that could 
Juſtify Elizabeth in proceeding to extremities againſt 
her, that of her concurring in the deſign of aſſaſſi- 
rating the queen of England. In order to ſupport 
this > Tom copies taken in Walſingham's office of 
the intercepted letters between Mary and Babington, 
in which her approbation of the murder was clearly 
expreſſed ; the evidence of her two ſecretaries Nau 


and Curle, who had ſworn that ſhe not only receiv- 


ed theſe letters from Babington ; but alſo, that they 
had wrote the anſwers by her order ; the confeſſion 
of Babington, who declared that he did write the 
letters, and received the anſwers. | 

So unexpetted a charge, corroborated by fo many 
proofs, confounded Mary, who 12 unaſſiſted by 
council, was incapable of making a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer. The ſeeming complication of the evidence 
indeed naturally reſolves itſelf into the teſtimony of 
the two ſecretaries, becauſe theſe alone could be ac- 
quainted with their miſtreſs's concurrence in Ba- 
bington's conſpiracy. Accordingly Mary obſerved 
that the condition of princes muſt be very miſera- 
ble indeed, if their ſafety depended upon the teſti- 
mony of ſervants and ſecretaries; that it was not 
cuſtomary for ſovereigns to take the trouble of re- 
viſing and collating every thing given in charge for 
them to write; that it was poſſible that Nau and 
Curle might infert particulars in her letters, which 
ſhe had never either meant or dictated; and that as 
they had taken an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity to 
her, their evidence againſt her ought not be credited. 


At the fame time the confeſſed, that Nau had been 
in the ſervice of her uncle, the cardinal of Lorrain, | 


and had been recommended to her by the king of 
France, as a — in whom ſhe might ſafely con- 
fide. She acknowledged Curle to be a very honeſt 


man, but ſimple, and therefore eaſily impoſed upon || though of the proudeſt tyrant... 
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by Nau. She added, that ſhe-was the more inclined 


though ſhe thought it needleſs ; as it was not then 
the practice in trials for high treaſo n. 
In reading ſome of Babington's letters, mention 
was made of the earl of Arundel and his brothers. 
Mary on hearing the names of theſe noblemen, 
gave a heavy ſigh, and ſaid, Alas! what has that 
noble houſe of Howard ſuffered for my fake l“ 
She told the commiſſioners, that whoever affirmed 
that ſhe held a correſpondence with Babington was 
guilty of the groſſeſt falſhood ; and that ſhe could 
not anſwer for the uſe which her enemies might 
have made of her cyphers, after they had fallen 


into their hands, as it was then eaſy to forge the 


hand writing of another: adding that ſhe was afraid 
this was too familiar a practice with Walſingham, 
whom ſhe heard had frequently uſed it both againſt 
her life, and chat of her ſo mn 441 

Walſingham, who was one of the commiſſioners, 
being thus directly charged with the moſt henious 
crime, roſe up, and proteſted in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that, in his private capacity, he had never acted 
any thing againſt the queen of Scots: In his public 
capacity he owned, that his concern for the ſafety 
of his ſovereign, had induced him to be very dili- 
gent in tracing out, by every expedient, all deſigns 


againſt her ſacred perſon or authority: that in or- 


der to attain this end, he had never ſcrupled to 
make uſe of the aſſiſtance of Ballard or any other 
conſpirator; nor even to reward them for betraying 
their companions. He added, that notwithſtand- 
ing all his ſollicitude and deſire of ferving his ſo- 
vereign, he always had regard to the ſtricteſt rules 
of juſtice and integrity; and deteſted the crime of 
having recourſe to arts which the moſt corrupt mi- 
niſters in the moſt corrupt times, had not fcrupled 
to employ. ! © 07-0100 putiowenmm 

Mary endeavoured to pacify the ſecretary, by 
ſaying that ſhe ſpoke from information only, and 
begged him that he would henceforth give no more 
credit to ſuch as ſlandered her, than ſhe would to 
ſuch as accuſed him. She obſerved that. innocence 
itſelf is not ſafe from the blaſt of malice, and 
touched upon the ſuſpicions from which even Eliza- 
beth had not been free with regard to Wyat's rebel- 
lion in the late reign : adding, with great vehe- 
mence, that though ſhe was ready to procure, even 
at the expence of her own blood, the happineſs of 


* 


| the catholics, yet ſhe abhorred the thoughts of pur- 


chaſing it with the life of the meaneſt ſubje&: that 
ſhe thought it more elegible, with Eſther, - to ſerve 
the cauſe of religion with prayer, and interceſſion, 
than with Judith, to aſſiſt it by ſhedding of blood, 
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Ih he trial being finiſhed, the commiſſioners ad- 
journed from Fotheringay caſtle, to the ſtar-cham- 
ber at Weſtminſter, where Nau and Curle affirmed, 
in open court, the authenticity of the letters between 
Mary and Babington; and the ſentence of death 
was pronounced againſt the queen of Scots, con- 
firming it with their ſeals and ſubſcriptions. This 
ſentence was immediately followed by a declaration 


by the commiſſioners and judges, That the ſen- 


„ tence did, in no wiſe, derogate from the title and 
4 honour of James king of Scotland; but that he 
* was in the ſame place, degree and right, as if the 
* ſentence had never been pronounced.“ 

But though the queen of Scots was condemned, 

a plauſible reaſon was {till wanting to carry the ſen- 

tence into execution, Elizabeth foreſaw the invidi- 
ous colours in which this example of uncommon juriſ- 


diction would be repreſented by the numerous friends 


of Mary in every part of Europe; and the reproach 
which would probably attend her with all foreign 
princes, and perhaps attend her memory to poſte- 
rity. She well knew, that the rights of hoſpitality, 
of kindred, and of royal majeſty, would ſeem at 
once to be violated; and that this ſacrifice of ge- 


neroſity to intereſt, of clemency to revenge, would 


appear equally unbecoming a ſovereign and a wo- 


man. Elizabeth, therefore, who was no ſtranger 


to diſſimulation, pretended to look upon the ſen- 


tence with horror, affected the moſt tender ſympa- 


thy with her priſoner, diſplayed all her ſcruples and 
difficulties, rejected the ſollicitations of her cour- 
tiers and miniſters, and affirmed, the ſafety of her 
people alone prevented her from pardoning all the 


injuries ſhe had received froin the queen of Scots, 


and ſetting her at liberty. = 

On the twenty-ninth of October, a parliament 
was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter; and the 
publick were terrified with the moſt alarming appre- 
henſions of the dreadful conſequences ſhould the 
death of Mary be delayed. Elizabeth did not 


open this aſſembly in perſon, but appointed for that | 
purpoſe three commiſſioners, the chancellor Bromley, 


the treaſurer Burleigh, and the earl of Derby, who 
was {tiled on this occaſion, the lord high conſtable. 
Bromley opened the ſeſſion with a long ſpeech, in 


which he expatiated on'the dangers to which the 


queen's perſon and government were continually ex- 
poſed, from the rebellious intrigues of the Scottiſh 
queen. Adding, that the aſſembly had been con- 


vened, to take cognizance of the ſentence that had | 
been pronounced againſt Mary, and adviſe her ma- 
proper to be purſued || 


jeſty what meaſures were moſt 

on this melancholy occaſion. 
Accordingly the ſentence was examined and una- 

nimouſly ratified by both houſes. A petition was 


alſo preſented to the throne requeſting | Elizabeth's 


conſent to carry the ſentence ſpeedily into execution. 
Elizabeth anſwered them in very ambiguous terms. 
She mentioned the extreme danger to which her life 


was continually expoſed ; declared her willingneſs || 
to die, if ſhe did not foreſee the dreadful calamities || 


which, from that event, would fall upon her people. 


She made profeſſions of the greateſt tenderneſs to her || 


ſubjects, diſplayed the clemency.of her temper, ex- 


preſſed the moſt violent reluction to proceed to || 


extremities againſt her unhappy kinſwoman, and 
begged them to think once more, whether it was 
poſlible to find another expedient, than that of the 


death of the queen of Scots for ſecuring the public 


tranquillity, Accordingly the parliament once more 
58 Vol. II. 
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- againſt her, its ratification by the 
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took the affair under their conſideration ; but could 
find no other poſſible expedient. They repeated their 
ſollicitations, intreaties and arguments: they even 
remonſtrated, that mercy to the queen of Scots, was 
cruelty to her ſubjects and their children. But not- 
withſtanding all their intreaties and remonſtrances, 
Elizabeth diſmiſſed them in uncertainty with regard 
to what might be her final reſolution. 

In the mean time, the lord Buckhurſt, and Beale, 


clerk to the council, were ſent to the queen of 


Scots, to notify to her the ſentence pronounced 
arliament, and 
the earneſt application made to her for its execution 
by that aſſembly. Mary heard the whole with the 
greateſt firmneſs and compoſure. She only ſaid, 
that as the Engliſh had often embrued their hands in 
the blood of their ſovereigns, it was no wonder, they 
exerciſed cruelty towards her, who derived her de- 
ſcent from theſe monarchs. Paulet received orders 
to take down her canopy, and to ſerve her no longer 
with the reſpect due to ſovereign princes. This 
inſult ſhe received without any viſible emotion, only 
obſerving, that having received her royal character 
from the hands of the Almighty, no earthly power 
was able to bereave her of it; and then wrote the 
following letter to Elizabeth. | | 
Madam, | 
I give thanks to God with all my heart, who, 
by the ſentence of death, hath been pleaſed to 
put an end to the tedious pilgrimage of my life. 
I deſire not that it may be prolonged, having had 
too long a time to try the bitterneſs of ic. I be- 
ſeech your majeſty, ſince I am to expect no fa- 
vour from ſome zealous miniſters of ſtate, who 
hold the firſt places in your council, I may receive 
from you only, and from no other, theſe follow- 
ing favours. In the firſt place, I deſire, that ſince 
It is not allowed me to hope for a burial in Eng- 
land, that I may be decently interred, accordin 
to the rights and ceremonies of the catholic 
church, of which I am a member, and in which 
faith all your predeceſſors and mine, lived and 
died; and when my enemies are ſatisfied with the 
ſhedding of my blood, that my ſervants may be 
allowed to carry my bones into France, to be there 
interred, with the bones of the queen my moſt 
| honoured mother. Secondly, I beſeech your ma- 
jeſty in the apprehenſion which I have of the ty- 
ranny of thoſe to whoſe power you abandon me, 


that I may not ſuffer in any private place, but in 


the view of my ſervants and other people; who 
may give a teſtimony of my faith, and of my 
obedience to the true church, and. defend this 
period of my life, againſt the falſe reports which 
my adverſaries may contrive againſt me. In the 
third place, I require, that my ſervants who have 
attended on me with great fidelity, during ſo, 
many afflictions, may have free leave to return 
where they pleaſe, and enjoy thoſe ſmall legacies, 
which in my laſt will, my poverty hath bequeath- 
ed tothem. I conjureyou, madam, by the blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt, by the nearneſs of our conſanguinity, 
by the memory of Henry the ſeventh our com- 
mon father, and by the title of a queen, which 
I carry to my grave, not to deny me theſe reaſon- 
able demands, but by one word under your 
hand, to grant me an aſſurance of them, and I 
Hall die as I lived, | | 
5 your moſt affe ction ate ſiſter, we 
| i « Mary R.“ 
ow, && Elizabeth 


cc 
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cond he demanded 


_ Elizabeth ſent no anſwer to this letter; being 
unwilling to give Mary a refuſal in her preſent cir- 
cumſtances, and 3 inconveniences from 


| granting ſome of her requeſts. 


On the ſecond of December the parliament was 
adjourned to the fifteenth of February, 1n conſe- 
quence of a reſolution taken by Elizabeth to put 
Mary to death in the intermediate time; but the 

roceedings of James in Scotland, as well as of 
Mary's friends in France, gave her great diſquiet. 


Beſides employing L'Aubelpine, the French reſi- 


dent at London, Henry ſent over Bellievre, with a 

rofeſſed intention of interceding for the life of 
Mar But Elizabeth knew, that though that mo- 
narch might, from a motive of policy, think. him- 


ſelf obliged to interpoſe publickly in behalf of the 


geen of Scots, yet he could not ſecretly be much 


diſpleaſed with the death of Mary, on whoſe eleva- 


tion his enemies had always founded their moſt am- 
bitious projects. It is even pretended that Bellievre 


had orders to exhort the queen privately in his maſ- 


ter's name, not to defer an act of juſtice, ſo neceſ- 


ary for their common intereſts. 


Fontenay, the French agent in Scotland ſeems to 


have been a zealous friend to Mary. He thought, 


that by reſuming the project, to which James had 
agreed, of aſſociating her with himſelf in the govern- 
ment, her life might ſtill be ſaved. He preſented the 
articles of aſſociation to James, who ſeemed perplexed 


| how to proceed, and accordingly gave Fontenay very 


vague and undetermined anſwers. But finding his 
nobility exaſperated at his inactivity, he ſent Sir 
Wilham Keith to London, to demand a reſpite of 
Mary's execution; which being refuſed, he preſent- 
ed Elizabeth with a letter from James; wherein he 


told her, that he was aſtoniſhed to hear of the pre- 


ſumption of Engliſh noblemen and counſellors, who 
had dared to paſs ſentence upon a queen of Scot- 
land, deſcended from the royal blood of England; 
which aſtoniſhment was increaſed at their having ſe- 
riouſly entertained a thought of Song that ſen- 
tence in execution. He entreate 

fle& on the diſhonour which ſuch an act muſt draw 


on her name: that for his part, he muſt eſteem the 


in] wy and inſult ſo enormous, as to be incapable 
of atonement z nor could he ever acquit him- 
ſelf in his own, or the eyes of the world, if he 


did not uſe every effort, and endure every hazard, 


Elizabeth to re- 
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ſill alive. Elizabeth anſwered that ſhe was, but 


that ſhe would not promiſe: ſhe ſhould: be fo for an 
hour. The ambaſſadors then propoſed that: James 


ſhould ſend ſome of his chief nobility as hoſtages, 
that no attempt ſhould be made by Mary to the pre- 
judice of Elizabeth, if her life was ſpared, or ſhe 
herſelf ſent into Scotland. Elizabeth regarded 


this propoſal ſo far, as to repeat it to the earls of 


of Oxford and Leiceſter, and the lord Effingham ; 
but at the ſame time urged to them the very reaſons 
which had been given by her parliament why Mary's 
life ſhould not be ſpared. Gray then propoſed that 
Mary ſhould reſign to her ſon all her right to the 
crown of England. But Elizabeth told them that 
Mary could not reſign a right which ſne had no pre- 
tentions to, being incapable of ſucceſſion. After 
ſome other propoſitions of guaranteeſhip for Mary's 
reſignation, Leiceſter obſerved that the ſum total of 
Gray's inſtructions ſeemed to be, that James ſhould 
be in Mary's place. If this be the caſe, replied 


Elizabeth, then I ſhall be in a worſe condition than 


before, He ſhall never uſurp that place; he ſhall 
never be aſſociated. with me. Tell your king, 
added ſhe, what I have done for him, to keep 
the crown on his head ſince he was born, and that 
for my part, I mean to keep the league con- 
* cluded between us, which, if he break it ſhall be 
a double fault.” Elizabeth then retired out of 
the room; and when Melvil followed her to beg, 
in the moſt earneſt manner, a reſpite of Mary's ex- 
oppo for eight days, her anſwer was, not for 
* an hour,” 


Thus Elizabeth, when ſollicited either by James 
or foreign princes, to pardon Mary, always ſeemed 


determined to proceed to extremities againſt her. But 
when her — requeſted her to haſten the execu - 
tion, her ſeeming ſcruples and heſitation returned; 
and ſhe pretended her humanity could not allow 
her to'embrace ſuch violent and ſanguinary mea- 
ſures; that ſhe was touched with. compaſſion for 
the misfortunes, and with reſpe& for the dignity 
of the unhappy "priſoner. The courtiers, ſenſible 
that they could do nothing more acceptable to her, 
than to employ perſuaſion on this head, failed not 


to enforce every motive for the puniſhment of Ma- 


ry, and to combat all the objections which the queen 
had made-againſt it. 
A. D. 1587. When Elizabeth thought impor- 


to revenge ſo great an indignity. Elizabeth treated tunities ſufficient had been uſed, and as much de- 
this letter as coming from a penſioner, with the ut - lay interpoſed, as decency required, ſhe determined 


moſt 1 and expreſſed herſelf in terms of 
the higheſt reſentment to Keith, who immediately 


informed James how ineffectual his application had 


been. James then nominated the earl of Bothwell 
and the maſter of Gray to be his ambaſſadors. Both- 


well would willingly have accepted of the commiſ- 


ſion, but Elizabeth refuſed to receive him in a pub- 


lc character, on pretence of his having committed 


ſome hoſtilities upon the borders in the time of 
peace; James therefore appointed Sir Robert Mel- 
vil in his place; ſo that James had, at this time, no 
leſs than four ambaſſadors at the court of England. 
But Gray ſeems the perſon who was entruſted with 
the whole of this negotiation, and he acted his 
ſoene of diſſimulation with infinite addreſs. 

In the firſt audience Elizabeth treated him and 
his colleagues with ſo much contempt, that they did 
not think proper to proceed to buſineſs. In his ſe- 

of Elizabeth whether Mary was 


[ 


| thought it neceſſary to impreſs the minds of the 


to carry the ſentence into execution. But ſhe firſt 


| vulgar with a dread of their danger, if her life 


ſhould be ſpared. A new falſhood was invented 
and circulated every hour. Sometimes it was ru- 
moured that the Scots had broken into England 
with fire and ſword ; ſometimes that the duke of 
Guiſe had landed in Suſſex with an army of Frenchz 
at others that the Spaniards had taken poſſeſſion of 
Milford Haven, and that the Roman catholics in 
the north of England were in arms; that there was 
a new conſpiracy on foot to aſſaſſinate the queen, 
and ſet fire to the city of London; nay, that the 
queen was actually aſſaſſinated. A criminal attempt 
of this nature was even imputed to L'Aubeſpine, 
who with his ſecretary, were accuſed by Mr. Staf - 
ford, brother to the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, 
of tampering with him and a ruffian named Moody, 
for murdering Elizabeth. * ; 
| Fo | | The 
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The ſecretary was apprehended, and examined 
before a committee of the council. L Aubeſpine 
appeared before the ſame eommitte; but not in 
cuſtody ; and was told that Stafford, Moody; and 
Du . his ſecretary had confeſſed the conſpi- 
racy. This made no impreſſion upon L' Aubeſpine, 
who not only denied the charge, but when he was 


confronted with Stafford, declared he had taken 
great pains to diſſuade the latter from murdering 
the queen; and that, had it not been for the regard 
he bore his family, he would have delivered him 
up to her juſtice. The examination of Moody 
ſerved to confirm what L' Aubeſpine had ſaid, nor || 


was Moody produced to confront either the one or 
the other. Upon the whole the charge was ridicu- 
lous; for Moody, who was to have been the aſla(_ 


fin, was, during the whole time, a priſoner in New- 


gate. But the alledged plot, falſe and frivolous as 


it was, anſwered all the purpoſes of the inventors, 


by alarming the people with farther apprehenſions | 


of the queen's danger; and accordingly nothing 


was now heard from the pulpit, and in all public | 
aſſemblies, but reaſons drawn from ſacred and pro- 


fane hiſtory, why Mary ought to die. | 
Elizabeth, affecting to be.in great terror and per- 
plexity, was obſefved to ſit Buch alone, penſive and 
filent, and ſometimes to mutter to herſelf half ſen- 
tences, importing the difficulty and diſtreſs to which 
ſhe was reduced. She at laſt ordered Daviſon, a 
man of parts, but eaſy to be impoſed on, and who 


had, for that very reaſon, been lately made ſecretary, 


to draw out ſecretly a warrant for the execution of 
the queen of Scots; which ſhe afterwards aſſerted, 


ſhe intended to keep by her, in caſe any attempt 


ſhould be made for the delivery of that princeſs, 
She ſigned the warrant; and then commanded Da- 
viſon to take it to the chancellor, in order to have 
the ſeal affixed to it, Next ſhe ſent to Daviſon, en- 
Joining him to forbear, for ſometime executing her 
former orders; and when he came and told her, 
that the warrant had already paſſed the ſeals, ſhe 
ſeemed to be ſomewhat offended, and blamed him 
for his precipitation. Daviſon acquainted - the 


council with this whole tranſaction; and they en- 


deavoured to perſuade him to ſend off Beale, clerk 
of the council with the warrant; qe to juſ- 
tify his conduct, if the queen ſhould be diſpleaſed, 
and to take. upon dead ee the whole blame of 
this tranſaction. Beale, not perceiving their in- 
tention, complied with the advice, and the war- 
rant was diſpatched to the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Kent, and ſome others, ordering them to ſee the ſen- 
tence executed upon the queen of Scots. 

Accordingly the two earls came to Fotheringay 
on the ſeventh of February ; and being introduced 
to Mary, acquainted her that ſhe muſt prepare for 


death by eight o'clock the next morning. Mary | 


behaved with her uſual calmneſs and reſignation, 
without the leaſt emotion in her looks, words or 
ov ted She confeſſed ſhe did not think of dying 
o ſoon ; © but ſince it is the queen's will” ſaid ſhe, 
death, which puts an end to all my miſeries, ſhall 
« be to me moſt welcome; nor can I eſteem that 
« ſoul worthy the felicities of heaven, which can- 
© not ſupport the body under the horrors of the 
<« laſt paſſage to theſe bliſsful manſions.” She then 
deſired that ſome of her ſervants and her confeſ- 
ſor might attend her. But the two earls told her 
that compliance with her laſt requeſt was impoſſi- 
ble, it being contrary to the dictates of their con- 


ſcience; and doctor Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, 
a man of great learning ſhould come to inſtruct her 
in the principles of true religion, Upon her re- 
fuſing to have any conference with this divine, the 
earl of Kent, with an unbecoming zeal bluntly told 
her that her death would be the life of their religion; 
as, on the contrary; her life would have been the 
death of it. Babington's conſpiracy being men- 
tioned, laying her hand upon a bible, ſhe ſolemnly 
declared, croſſing herſelf in the name of the father, 
- fon, and the Holy Ghoſt, that ſhe was innocent 
Of it. | „ "0 
When Shrewſbury and Kent had left her, ſhe 
ordered ſupper to be haſtened, and having eat ſpar- 
ingly, as was her uſual cuſtom, ſhe called tor a glaſs 
of wine, and drank to all her attendants: They 
pedged her in order on their knees; and craved 
er pardon for any paſt neglect of their duty. She, 
in return, deigned to aſk their pardon for her of- 
fences towards them; and a plentiful effuſion of 
tears attended this laſt ſolemn farewell, and exchange 
of mutual forgiveneſs; | 
Then addrefling herſelf to her chaplain, ſhe ſaid, 
they pretend that I muſt die becauſe I conſpired 
againſt the queen's life : but the earl of Kent 


avowed, that there was no other cauſe of my death, 
but the apprehenſions, which, if I ſhould live, they 
entertain for their religion. My conſtancy in the 
faith is my real crime: the reſt is only a colour in- 
vented by intereſting and deſigning men. 
She then read over her teſtament, with the inven- 
ventory of her goods and moveables, and wrote on 
them the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed 


them; and what money ſhe had, ſhe put in differ- 
ent purſes, according to the number of her ſervants, 
and according to their merits and qualities diftri- 
buted among them. After this, ſhe wrote letters 
of recommendation for all her ſervants to the king. 
of France and the duke of Guiſe, and one to her 
confeſſor, deſiring him to pray for her ſoul. She 
then retired to reſt, and after ſleeping with the 
greateſt compoſure for ſome hours, ſhe aroſe, and 
ſpent the reſt of the night in prayer, 
Towards the morning ſhe ordered her women to 
dreſs her in a rich habit of ſilk and velvet, all the 
time they were performing this office, ſhe continued 
to exhort them to patience and reſignation, 
Thomas Andrews, ſheriff of the county, enter- 
ing the room, informed her that ſhe muſt attend 
him to the place of execution. She replicd that 
ſhe was ready; and bidding adieu to her ſervants, 
followed him with a ſerene aſpect, being gently ſup- 
ported by two of Sir Amias Paulet's guards. In 
paſſing through a hall adjoining to her chamber, 
ſhe was met by the earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
Sir Amias Paulet, Sir Drue Drury, and many other 
gentlemen of diſtinftion, When ſhe came to the 
porch of the hall where the ſcaffold on which ſhe 
was to die was erected, her faithful ſervant Melvil, 
for whom ſhe had a particular regard, threw him- 
ſelf at her feet in tears, and uttered the moſt paſ- 


ſionate expreſſions of ſorrow and heavineſs. My 
2 good ſervant,” ſaid the queen, © ceaſe to lament; 
for thou haſt cauſe rather to rejoice than mourn z 
for now thou ſhalt ſee Mary Stuart's troubles re- 
« ceive their long expected end. For know, my 
good ſervant, that all the world is but vanity, 
« and ſubject ſtill to more ſorrow than an ocean of 
tears can bewail. But I pray thee, carry this 
* meſſage from me, that I die a true woman to my 


religion, 
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« religion, and unalterable in my affections to 
« Scotland and France. But God forgive them, 


ho have long defired my life, and thirſted for 


% my blood, as the hart doth for the water-brooks. 
* O God, thou who art the author of truth and 
« truth itſelf, knows the inward chamber of my 
« thoughts, how that I was ever willing that Scot- 


land and England ſhould be united, and to ob- 
« viate the ſource of all theſe, fatal diſcords.“ 
« Hitherto,” continued ſhe to Melvil, < thou haſt 


« ſeryed me faithfully; and howbeit I take thee in 
« religion to be a proteſtant, and I am a catholic, yet 


« ſeeing there is but one Ckriſt, I charge thee, || 
« upon thine account to him, that thou carry theſe; 
« my laſt words to my ſon. | Tell him, that I pray. 


e him to ſerve God, to defend the catholic church, 
« to govern his kingdom in peace, and never to put 


0 himſelf in the power of another, as I have done. 
« Aſſure him likewiſe, that notwithſtanding all, my 
« (iſtreſſes, I have done nothing prejudicial to the 
&« ſtate and kingdom of Scotland.” She then, 
with her face bedewed with tears, added, Good 


| 


<« Melvil; and grant the aſſiſtance of thy prayers 


- 


« Melvil farewell. Once again, farewell, good 


29 


* to thy queen and miſtreſs. 


. 


She then turned to the noblemen who attended | 
her, and deſired that her ſervants might have, and | 
enjoy with quietneſs, what ſhe had given them by 


her will and teſtament; that they might be favour- 
ably treated, and ſent ſafely to their reſpective 


countries, and laſtly, that they might be permitted 
to be preſent at her death; that their eyes might be- 
hold, and their hearts be witneſſes, how patiently | 
their queen and miſtreſs ſhould endure, her execu- 
tion, that thereby they might be able to make a re- | 
lation when they came to. their own countries, how 


ſhe died firm in her attachment to her religion. The 
karl of Kent ſtrongly oppoſed granting her this laſt 
Tequeſt, telling her that they would be apt by their 
ſpeeches and cries both to diſturb her and the ſpec- 
tators : that he was alſo apprehenſive, 1 they 
ſhould practice ſome ſuperſtition unmeet for him to 
Tuffer ; ſuch as dipping their handkerchiefs in her 
blood, &c. To which ſhe replied, My lord I 
te give you my word (although it be but dead) that 
te they ſhall not deſerve any blame in any of the 


& actions you have named; but alas ! poor ſouls ! 


it would do them good to bid their miſtreſs fare- 


K. well. And I hope,” added ſhe, . << that your ö 
ec 


& miſtreſs, being a maiden ueen, would vouchſafe 
< in regard of We er a ob 

« ſome of my own people about me at my death. 
% And I know her majeſty hath not given you. any 
et ſuch {rift command, but that you might, grant 
« me a requeſt of far greater courteſy. than this, 
te even were I a woman of much inferior rank to 
<«* that which I bear.“ Finding that ſhe was not 
& like to obtain her requeſt, ſhe burſt into tears. 
« Tam couſin to your queen,” cried ſhe, and 


« deſcended from the blood royal of Henry the 
e ſeventh, a married queen of France, and an 


<« anointed queen of Scotland.“ For her mind, 
Which was fortified againſt ye terrors of death, 
was not prepared for this freſh, inſolt and 1odig- 


nity. 1 12 bY eee Mo $34 WOT Qt ** 
After ſome confultation, the lords qerred that 
Mary might make choice of a few of her ſervants 


to attend her on the ſcaffold. © The perſons ſhe fixed 
en were Melvil, her 'pbyſician, her ſurgeon, her 
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Elizabeth. 


A. D. 1587. 
apothecary, and another old man; and two ladies, 


who uſed always to lie in her bedehamber. She 
then entered the great hall, where was erected the 


ſcaffold, covered with black. She mounted it; and 


ſaw, without diſmay, the to execùtioners, and all 
the preparations of death. The room was crowded 
with ſpectators, and no one was ſo ſteeled againſt 
all ſentiments of humanity, as not to be moved, 
at ſeeing a ſovereign princeſs in diſtreſs, re- 
membered the ſurpriaing train of misfortunes that 
had attended her, beheld. her mild but inflexible 
conſtancy, or ſurveyed her heauties, which, tho 
faded by years, and ſtill; more; by affliction, ful 
diſplayed themſelves at this fatal moment. As ſoon 
as ſhe had aſcended the ſcaffold, and ſeated herſelf 
in a chair which was placed for that purpoſe and 
covered with black cloth, the warrant for her exe- 
cution was read; but ſhe continued ſilent during 
the whole ceremony, and ſhewed, by her behaviour, 
an indifference and unconcern as if it did not relate 
to her. | 211206 bez 4 i n ep 41 to 
She now prepared herſelf for ſuffering the ſen- 
tence which was to put an end to all her ſufferings 
here; and ſhe ſeemed to have ſo far done with tem- 
poral things, as to be wholly employed in thoſe that 
will never end. But this tranquillity of ſoul was 
interrupted by Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, 
who exhorted her to change her religion, and die 
in the true faith. To which ſhe anfwered, © Do 
„ not, Mr. dean, trouble yourſelf. with me. I was 
e born and educated in the Roman faith, and mean 
ce to ſpend my blood in its defence.“ Notwiths 


| ſtanding this check, the lords ordered the dean te 


proceed; but Mary again interrupted him, and re- 
queſted, with great earneſtneſs, not to endeavour 
to diſturb the tranquillity of her ſoul: and the two 
earls perceiving that it was fruitleſs to harraſs her 
farther with theological diſputes, ordered the dean 
to deſiſt from his unreaſonable exhortations, and to 
pray for her conyerſion. The dean accordingly ad- 
dreſſed a prayer to heaven for enlightening her heart 
with the light of truth, and diſpelling the clouds of 
bigotry and ſuperſtition. During the dean's prayer, 
ſhe employed herſelf in private devotion from the 
office of the virgin; and afterwards prayed aloud 


in Engliſh, for the afflicted church, for an end of 


her own ſufferings, for her own ſon, and for queen 


Her prayer being thus ended, ſhe began, with 


"TAL | the help of her two women, to diſrobe herſelf; - the 
„that I. ſhould have || 


executioner alſo lending, his, aſſiſtance. . She ſmiled. 


ar the incident, laying, that ſhe was not accuſtomed 
to undreſs herſelf before ſo large a company, nor to 


| be ſerved by ſuch valets. Her ſervants ſeeing their 
miſtreſs ready to lay her head upon the block, burſt 


into tears and lamentations: ſhe turned about to 
them, put her finger upon her lips, as a ſign of im- 


poſing ſilence upon them; and having given them 
her bleſſing, deſired them to pray for her. One of 


| her maids whom ſhe had appointed for that purpoſe, 


tied a linen handkerchief round her eyes, which be- 


| ing done, Mary laid her head on the block without 


fear or trepidation, repeated the thicty-firſt pſalm 


and ſtretching out her arms, the ſignal for the exe-- 


cution, her head was ſevered from her body at two 


| 2 The executioner inſtantly taking the head 


from the floor, held it up, ſtreaming with blood, 
and agitated with the convulſions of death, cried 
[ 
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Peterborough and the earl of Kent only replyed 
« Amen;“ the reſt of the ſpectators being diſſolv- 
ed in tears. 3 | 

Thus fell Mary queen of Scots, in the forty-fifth 
year of her age, and thenineteenth of her captivity 
in England. She was a lady in whom nature and 
fortune ſeem to have directly oppoſed each other; 
the former having exhauſted her whole art to render 
her accompliſhed, and the latter to make her miſe- 
rable. It was her peculiar misfortune that all the 
advantages ſhe ought to have derived from her birth, 


education, rank, beauty and accompliſhments, ope- 
rated immediately to her deſtruction. In her cradle 


ſhe was an exile; ſhe was educated in the boſom of 
adulation, and in the politeſt, though the moſt 


wicked court then in the world ; which rendered | 


her ſometimes impatient under the mortifications ſhe 
received in her native country. No princeſs was 
ever more unhappy in marriage than Mary. When 
very young ſhe was eſpouſed to a boy of an 
unſound conſtitution and mean capacity. In her 
future attachments, ſhe abandoned herſelf to the 
directions of profligate men. Theſe are doubtlels 
egregious faults, whether they are conſidered as im- 
prudences or crimes; as the reſult of an inexpli- 
cable, though not uncommon inconſtancy in the 
human mind, of the frailty of human nature, or 
of violent paſſions, and momentary incidents. En 
raged by the ungrateful conduct of her huſband, 
ſeduced by the treacherous counſelsof one in whom 
ſhe repoſed unlimited confidence, . tranſported by 
the violence of her own temper, which was never 
ſufficiently under the guidance of diſcretion ; ſhe 
was betrayed into ſome actions, which may; with 
ſome difficulty, be accounted for, but which admit 
of no apology, nor even of alleviation. kits 

At the ſame time the beautics of her perſon, and 
graces of herair, combined to render her one of the 
moſt amiable of women ; while the charms of her 
addreſs and converſation aided the impreſſions which 
her lovely figure made on the hearts of all beholders. 
Ambitious and active in her temper, yet inclined to 
chearfulaeſs and ſociety ; of a lofty ſpirit, conſtant 


and even vehement in her purpoſe; yet polite, 


gentle, and affable in her demeanor ; ſhe ſeemed to 
partake only of ſo much of the male virtues as to 
render her eſtimable, without relinquiſhing, thoſe 


ſoft graces, which compoſe the proper ornaments 
of her ſex. | 7 


After Mary's execution, none of her ſervants. 


were allowed to approach her body, which was re- 
moved to an adjoining room, where it lay for ſome 
time covered with a coarſe cloth, once belonging to 
a billiard table; but the ſcaffold, the frecks of the 
executioners, the block, and every thing that was 
{tained with her blood was burnt, When Eliza- 
| beth was informed of her execution, ſhe affected 
the moſt dreadful agonies of grief, ſurprize, and 
indignation, pretending it had been performed 
without her knowledge, and contrary to her inten- 
tion. As a proof of her ſincerity, ſhe ordered 
that the body ſhould receive a royal funeral, in the 
cathedral church of Peterborough, and which was 
accordingly performed on the firſt of Auguſt, in a 
very ſplendid manner. 
Her next care was to allay the reſentment of 
James, in caſe he ſhould entertain any thoughts of 
revenging his mother's death, In order to this, ſhe 
tent Cary, one of lord Hunſdon's ſons, to carry the 
58 VSI. 11, 
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.e her enemies periſh in this manner.” The dean of 


A. D. 1587. 63 


king of Scotland the news of this ſatal incident, 
and preſent him with a letter written with her own 
hand. She told him that ſhe+ wiſhed he knew, 
but not felt the unutterable grief of mind ſhe ex- 
perienced on account of that lamentable accident, 
which, without her knowledge, much leſs concur- 
rence, had happened in England : that as her pen 
trembled when ſhe attempted to write it, ſhe found 
herſelf obliged to commut the relation of it to the 
meſſenger her kinſman ; who would likewiſe inform 
him of every circumſtance which attended this me- 
lancholy event. That ſhe appealed to the ſupreme 


judge of heaven and earth for her innocence ; and 


was alſo ſo happy, as to find one comfort amidit 
all her misfortunes ; which was, that many perſons 
in her court could bear witneſs to her veracity in this 
proteſtation. That hypocriſy and diſſimulation, ſhe 
abhorred, deeming nothing more worthy of a prince 
than a ſincere and open conduct, and could never 
ſurely be eſteemed ſo baſe and poor- ſpirited, as that it 
ſhe had really given orders for this fatal execution, 
ſhe could, on any conſideration, be induced to deny 
them. That though ſhe was ſenſible of the jul- 
tice of the ſentence, ſhe determined from clemency 
never to carry it into execution; and could not but 
reſent the temerity of thoſe, who on this occaſion 
had diſappointed her intention. And that as no one 
had a more tender regard for him than herſelf, or 
bore a more anxious concern for his welfare ; ſhe 
hoped he would conſider every perſon as his enemy, 
who endeavoured, on. account of the preſent inci- 
dent, to excite any animolity between them, 
Elizabeth did ſtill more to ſatisfy James; for ſhe 


continued to treat Burleigh, notwithſtanding his 


great age and the merit of his ſervices, with inflex- 
ible ſeverity. She even refuſed to read his ſubmiſ- 


ſive apologies, and loaded him with all the blame of 


what had been done. He trembled, leſt Daviſon, 
whom Elizabeth ſeemed determined at all events to 
ruin, ſhould be ſent to the tower, becauſe no privy- 
counſellor had ever been ſent there, but with an in- 
tention to puniſh him for high-treaſon ; and he 


thought that it might be a fatal precedent for him- 


ſelf; but he was ſomewhat eaſier when he heard 
that the queen's attorney had orders to proſecute the 
ſecretary in the ſtar-chamber for a miſdemeanor on- 
ly. Daviſon, who was confounded at this treat- 
ment, was, alſo ſenſible of the danger which muſt 
attend his entering into a conteſt with the queen, he 
therefore expreſſed penitence for his error, and, with 
the utmoſt patience, ſubmitted to be railed at by 
thoſe very counſellors, whoſe perſuaſion had indu- 
ced him to incur the guilt, and, who had promiſed 
to protect him. He was condemned to impriſon- 
ment during the queen's pleaſure, and to pay a fine 
of ten thouſand pounds. His confinement was 
long and rigorous z for the fine was ſtrictly levied 
upon him, though it reduced him to want and beg- 
gary. He privately wrote an apology to Walſing- 
ham, which contains many intereſting particulars, 
* The queen,” ſays he, © after the departure of 
„the French and Scottiſh ambaſſadors, of her own 
„ motion, commanded me to deliver her the war- 
rant for executing the ſentence againſt the queen 
of Scots: when I had delivered it, ſhe ſigned it. 
freely with her own hand: when ſhe had ſo done, 
e ſhe commanded it to be ſealed with the great ſeal 
« of England, and in 6 ling manner ſaid, go tell 
call this to Wallingham, who is now ſick : though 


cc 


I fear he will die for ſorrow when he hears it.“ 


8 She 


66 A. D. 1587. 
She added, that though ſhe had ſo long delayed 


« the execution, leſt ſhe ſhould ſeem to be actuated 


« by malice or cruelty, ſhe was always ſenſible it 
« was neceſſary.“ 
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In the ſame converſation, ſne 


blamed Drury and Paulet, that they had not before 


eaſed her of this trouble; and expreſſed her deſire 
that Walſingham ſhould bring them to a compliance 
in this particular. She was ſo determined on this, 
that ſhe aſked Daviſon, ſome time after, whether 


A. D. 1587. 


to ſeek vengeance for the preſent affront and inju ry, 
the true honour of a prince conſiſted in wiſdom, 


moderation and juſtice, not in following the dictates 


of blind paſſion, or in purſuing revenge, at the ex- 
pence of every motive and every intereſt. Theſe 
conſiderations joined to the peaceable, unambitious 
temper of the young prince, prevailed over his re- 


| ſentment, and a good correſpondence with the court 


Paulet had ſent any anſwer, with regard to the ſer- 


vice expected from him. Daviſon told her that he 
had, and at the ſame time gave her Paulet's letter; 
in which that gentleman abſolutely refuſed to act 
any thing inconſiſtent with the principles of honour 
and juſtice, The queen, on reading the letter, fell 
into a violent paſſion, and accuſed both Paulet and 
Drury of perjury, in having, after taking the oath 


of aſſociation, by which they had bound themſelves | 
| of April, he arrived in the road of Cadiz, where 


to revenge her wrongs, refuſed their aſſiſtance on 
this occaſion. © But,” added ſne, others will 
ce be found leſs ſcrupulous.” | 

In the mean time James recalled his ambaſſadors 
from England; and ſeemed to breathe nothing but 
war and vengeance. He aſſembled the ſtates of his 
kingdom, laid before them the irreparable injury 
he had received, and deſired them to aſſiſt him with 
their counſel, in ſo alarming a ſituation. They very 
readily entered into his quarrel, and profeſſed that 
they were ready to ſpend their lives and fortunes in 
revenging his mother's death, and in defending his 
title to the crown of England. Many of the nobility 
| inſtigated him to take arms, and not tamely ſubnur 
to ſuch injurious treatment : lord Sinclair, when 
the courtiers appeared in deep mourning, preſented 
himſelf to the king arrayed in compleat armour, 
and ſaid, that he himſelf was dreſt in the proper 


mourning for the queen. The catholics laid hold 


on the opportunity of exhorting James to join 

in an offenſive and defenſive treaty with the 

Spaniſh monarch, to claim immediately the Eng- 

liſh crown, and thereby prevent the danger, which, 

from his mother's example, he muſt doubtleſs ex- 
&, if the power of Elizabeth prevailed in this 
ingdom. | 


lowing James ſome time to vent his paſſion, had re- 
courſe to every art to pacify that prince. She ſet 
before him every motive either of hope or fear, 
that had any tendency to prevail upon him to culti- 


vate the friendfhip of England. Walſingham wrote. another of ſixty, and a third of forty. With theſe 


ſmall veſſels he ventured into the South ſeas, and 
committed great depredations on the Spaniards. 
| He took nineteen veſſels, ſome of them richly laden, 


a long and very judicious letter to Thirlſtone the 
Scottiſh ſecretary of ſtate. He obſerved, that it 
would be madneſs in James to enter into a war with 
England, merely from a motive of revenge, unaſ- 
ſiſted by foreign allies, and incapable of himſelf 
to withſtand a ſmall part of Elizabeth's forces : that 
the king of France was too much harraſſed in his 
own dominions, to give him any effectual affiſtance 
and that the king of Spain, claiming himſelf the 
crown of England by Mary's donation, would only 
ſeek to gratify his own ambition. He requeſted 
him to confider on what a deſperate footing his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown of England muſt ſtand, if he 
plunged the two nations into a bloody war in reſent- 
ment for a meaſure which had in a manner been 
forced upon the queen, by the unanimous voice of 
her parhament and people; and that, however 


ſome perſons might repreſent his honour as engaged | 


— —_— 


— 
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of England was gradually renewed. | 
During theſe tranſactions with the court of Scot- 
land, the open preparations in Spain, convinced Eli- 


| zabeth, that there was no time to be loſt to prevent 


the blow aimed at herlife and crown by the ambition 


of Philip. She had long dreaded the growing power 


of that monarch, and taken care to keep her fleet 
in excellent order. Drake, with four capital, and 
ſome ſmaller ſhips, had been for ſome time at ſea 
cruiſing againſt the Spaniards. On the nineteenth 


he met twelve Spaniſh gallies, of which he ſunk 


two, and obliged the others to take ſhelter in the 


harbour. He then, under a dreadful fire from the 
fort and batteries, burnt one ſhip of fifteen hundred 
tons, another of twelve hundred, and thirty-one 


ſmaller veſſels; beſides cutting out four fhips laden 
| with proviſions, deſigned for the expedition to Eng- 


land. In the letter which Drake ſent to Burleigh 


on this occaſion, he mentioned the prodigious prepa- 


rations making in allthe ports of Spain, for invading 
England, and of his intentions to do all in his 
power, to render the deſign abortive. Accordingly 


| he demoliſhed ſeveral forts on the coaſt of Spain, 


without receiving the leaſt moleſtation from the 
Spaniſh admirals, though he inſulted them in their 
harbours. TSS | 

Having done all the injury he could on the Spa- 
niſh coaſts, he ſailed to the Azores, where he took 


| the don Pedro, a large carrack, reckoned worth two 
| hundred thouſand crowns,” bound to Portugal from 


the Eaſt Indies. This capture was of infinite ad- 
vantage to the Engliſh, in many reſpe&s; for be- 


ſides the value of the prize, the Engliſh ſeamen 


learned to deſpiſe the large unweildy ſhips of the 


| | | enemy, and that the Eaſt India trade was very va- 
Alarmed at the danger that might reſult from | 


theſe counſels, at a time when the Spaniards threat- 
ened to invade the kingdom. Elizabeth, after al- 


luable. 1 | 
About the ſame time, Thomas Cavendiſh, a gen- 
tleman of Devonſhire, returned from his expedition. 
He had diſſipated a very conſiderable eſtate, by reſid- 
ing at court, and being reſolved to repair his fortune 
at the expence of the Saran fitted out three ſhips 
at Plymouth, one of a hundred and twenty tons, 


and returning by the Cape of Good Hope, came to 


England, and entered the river in a kind of tri- 
umph. His mariners and ſoldiers were cloathed in 


ſilk; his fails were of damaſk, his topſails cloth of 
gold; and his prizes were eſteemed the richeſt that 
had ever then been brought into England. 

But the Engliſh affairs in the Low-countries, were 


| far from being in ſo favourable a ſituation. Leiceſ- 


ter had rendered himſelf extremely obnoxious to the 
great men of the ſtates, and count Hollack, had 


| put himfelf at the head of a party againſt him. 


The duke of Parma made great advantages of this 
diviſion, and of the ill choice which Leiceſter had- 


made of the officers he left to command in the 
| Low- countries. He had been imprudent enough i 


= 0 
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to give a conſiderable command to Rowland York, 
who was an excellent officer, but had, on ſome af- 
front, ſerved againſt his country. Sir William 
Stanley, an officer, till then of undiſputed honour 
and abilities, but a papiſt, Was governor of Deven- 


ter, and the duke of Parma employed cardinal 


Allan to debauch them both from their duty. Allan 
_eaſily prevailed on York to give up Zutphen, to- 


gether with his regiment, to the Spaniards; and 


York was afterwards: left to manage Stanley. He 
ſucceeded by alarming che governor with an infor- 


mation, that he had been accuſed by Babington, 
and the other conſpirators, as being privy to their 
| plot, and that he had therefore no time to loſe, an 
| order being already diſpatched from England for ar- 
reſting him. This negotiation was not, however, 
ſo ſecretly managed; but it came to the ear of the 
Dutch governors, /whom Leiceſter had placed over 


the provinces. But while they were endeavourin; 


produced; and thus two important places, toge- 
ther with two very fine regiments, fell into the 


hands of the enem ye ö . 
Leiceſter himſelf ſoon after arrived in the Low- 


countries; but his conduct was no wiſe calculated 


to give them ſatisfaction, or to remove the ſuſpi- 
cions they had entertained againſt him. The prince 
of Parma having beſieged Sluys, he attempted to 
relieve the place, firſt by ſea, then by land; but 
failed in both enterprizes. And as he aſcribed his 


bad ſucceſs to ill behaviour of the Hollanders, they 
were . free in their reflections on his conduct. the mouth of the Thames, and therefore twenty- 
t 


|. thouſand men were poſted all along the ſea coaſts. 
day: they ſlighted his authority, oppoſed his mea- 


ſures, and neglected his counſel; while he endea- 
voured, by violence and an imperious behaviour, 


Thus the breach between them became wider every 


to recover the influence he had loſt by his impru- 
dent, and ill-concerted meaſures. But the queen 
was no longer to be deceived by his pretenſions : 
ſhe knew too well the value of the Dutch alliance 
to ſacrifice it to the impetuous behaviour of a fa- 
vourite. Accordingly, Leiceſter was recalled, and 
the ſtates elected Maurice, ſon to the prince of 
Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, governor 
in Mis places. E f 
A. D. 1588. 
wholly turned upon the neceſſary meafure for break- 
ing the force of the ſtorm which was now gathering 
round her; advices conſtantly arriving of the 4 
digious armaments making in all the ports of Phi- 
lip's dominions for invading England, and maki 


queſt of England, he ſhould ſoon be able to reduce 
the rebellious Hollanders, and re-unite the whole 
chriſtian world in the catholic . communion, He 
was perſuaded, that if a landing in England could 
be once made, the conqueſt would not be difficult, 
as it was neither fortified by art nor nature: a long 
peace had rendered the inhabitants utter ſtrangers to 

military diſcipline ; while the catholics, who were 
ſtill very numerous, would, he hoped to be ready to 
Join any invader, that offered to free them from 
thoſe grievous perſecutions under which they la- 
boured, and revenge the death of their favourite 
princeſs, the queen of Scots. | 


* 


Animated by theſe conſiderations, and having no 


jealous potentate to fear, Philip determined to un- 


dertake the dangerous enterprize, and though the 


— — 


| Elizabeth's attention Was now | 
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camp was formed near London, containin 


prince of Parma, when conſulted, oppoſed the at- 
tempt, he determined to proceed immediately to the 


execution of this ambitious project. The reſolu- 
tion was no ſooner taken than every part of his vaſt 


empire reſounded with the noiſe of armaments, and 
all his miniſters, generals and admirals, were em- 


ployed in forwarding the deſign, The marquis of 


Santa Cruz, a ſea officer of great reputation and 
experience, was intended to command the fleet, and 
by his directions, the naval equipments were con- 


ducted. In all the parts df Sicily, of Spain, and 


of Portugal, artificers were employed in building 


| JT 
veſſels of uncommon ſize and force; naval ſtores 


were purchaſed at a prodigious expence z proviſions 
amaſled ; armies levied and quartered in the ſea- 
port towns of Spain, and plans laid for fitting out 
a more powerful fleet, than had ever yet appeared 
in Europe. 


vouring || At the ſame time the military preparations were 
to render it abortive,” they were diſabled from act. 
ing by Leiceſter's private act of reſtriction being 


equally formidable in Flanders; where troops from 
all quarters were every moment aſſembling to rein- 
force the duke of Parma: ſo that thirty-tour thou- 
ſand veteran troops were ſoon collected: and the 
duke of Parma, employed all the carpenters, and 
other artificers he could procure, either in Flanders, 


or the Lower Germany, and the coaft of the Baltic: 


he built a great number of boats and flat bottomed 
veſſels, to tranſport his whole army into Eng- 


In the mean time Elizabeth exerted herſelf to 
to repel the attempts of the ambitious Spaniard, 
She knew that the enemy's intention was to land in 


A camp was formed at Tilbury, confiſting of thirty- 
four thouſand foot, and one thouſand horſe, under 
the command of the earl of Leiceſter. Another 
thirty- 
four thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, xn M | 
the lord Hunſdon. The lord Grey, Sir Francis 
Knolles, Sir John Norris, Sir Richard Bingham, and 
Sir Roger Williams ſerved under him, affiſted by all 
the nobility of England. The imminency of the 
danger created no confuſion, becauſe it conveyed no 
fear; for it never entered into the heart of an Eng- 
liſpman to imagine he was born to be a ſlave. The 
militia ſnewed an uncommon alacrity in the ſervice 


of theit country. The ſea- port towns, where there 


was either the probability or poſſibility of a Spa- 
niard landing, were well manned and fortified. The 
beacons were kept ready, and diſpoſitions were 


| | made for laying the country waſte, and for cuttin 
an entire conqueſt of that kingdom. The ambi- off all the enemy's reſources of proviſions, in caſe 


tious Spaniard was perſuaded that by making a con- the invaſion ſhould take place. 


Every hundred in 
England was provided with a particular leader,. un- 


der whom, without any diſtinction of age, perſons, 
or property, the inhabitants were ready to riſe, and 


every man behaved with the ſame ardor and vigi- 
lance as if the enemy had been already in the heart 
of the kingdom. All the commercial rowns in 
England were required to-furniſh ſhips for reinforc- - 
ing the royal navy, which conſiſted only of twenty- 
eight ſhips, many of which were of very ſmall ſize, 
none of them exceeding the bulk of our. largeſt 
frigates. But this ſtimulated rather than daunted 
the courage of the Engliſh. They diſcovered, on 
this -occaſion, the greateſt alacrity in defending 
their liberty and religion. The citizens of London, 


in order to ſhew their vigour in the common cauſe, 


inſtead of fifteen veſſels, which they were com- 
| manded 
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manded to equip, a 
number. The gentry and nobility, hired, armed, 
and manned, forty. three ſhips at their own expence; 
and all the loans of money which the queen de- 
manded were very readily granted by the perſons to 
whom ſuch applications were made.” ee. 

The command of the fleet was given to lord 


Howard of Effingham, a man of great courage and 


beſt ſeamen in Europe, ſerved under him. The | 


main fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth. A ſmaller' |] 


capacity: Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſner, the 


ſquadron, conſiſting of forty Engliſh and Flemiſh 


veſſels, was commanded by the lord Seymour, and.“ 
order: to intercept the 


ſtationed off Dunkirk, in 
duke of Parma. | 


During theſe tranſactions in England, the Spaniſh |||.* 


navy rendezvouſed at the Groyne; and appeared ſo 


powerful, that no doubt was made of its ſucceſs. 
And the Spaniards, oſtentatious of their power, 


elevated with deluſive hopes, had already ſtiled 
their navy, the“ Invincible Armada.“ But not- 


withſtanding, all the boaſtings of that ambitious 
people, it is highly probable, that could their whole 


force, which conſiſted at leaſt of thirty five thou- 
ſand veteran troops, commanded by the moſt con- 
ſummate general in Europe, the attempt would 
have proved abortive. The Engliſh, at that time, were 


famous for becoming ſoldiers much ſooner than any 
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voluntarily fitted out double the | 


other people in Europe; and their militia was ſupe- 
rior'to any other in the world; The prodigious! ac- | 


tions they had performed in the Low- countries, after 
a long ſeries of inactivity, are inconteſtible proofs 
of this. What then would they have performed 
when fighting under the eye of their beloved ſove- 
reign, for all that could be dear to them in the ten- 
der ties of nature, for all that could be lovely in tk 7 og 1 i eee, eee 
This ſpeech, which glows with all the ſpirit of 


the enjoyment of their religion, and for all that Elizabeth's moſt celebrated anceſtors, is beyond 


ſyſtem of liberty, for all that could be precious in 


could be valuable in the poſſeſſion of property. 
England was now very different from what it was at 
the Norman conqueſt; it was not to be reduced by 
the deſtruction of a few great lords. The ſpirit of 


national and religious freedom, would have diſputed 
every foot of ground; for every; man would then 
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have fought for all he had painfully earned by trade, 


by agriculture, by manufactures, or by the riſing 
arts. Elizabeth might indeed haye loſt more than 
kind, excepting a coward, was to be found in her 


one battle; but that loſs could not have been ſo fa- 
tal to her as to the enemy. She had many reſources, 
the Spaniards had none; and experience had ſuffi- 
ciently ſnewn, that England could have loſt five 
hundred thouſand men, and yet remained a great 
and flouriſhing nation, with hands ſufficient to ſup- 
ply her army, her navy, her manufactures and her 
commerce. There were indeed no ſtrong towns in 
the kingdom, but this was rather an happineſs than 
a misfortune : the inhabitants having no fortifica- 
tions to depend upon, would fight the more gal- 
lantly in the field; while the Spaniards, deprived 
of the advantage of making themſelves maſters of 
ſome ſtrong place, would have no retrezt. 

As the Spanjſh Armada was now every day ex- 
pected, Elizabeth redoubled her efforts, and ex- 
poſed herſelf to the greateſt fatigues; ſhe examined 
every poſt, ſhe pointed out every precaution, and 


leaving London in a ſufficient poſture of defenee, 


the appeared on horſeback. in the camp, at Tilbury: 
and riding through the lines, diſcavered a chearful 


A. D. 1598. 
My loving people 
We have been perſuaded by ſome that are 
careful of our ſafety, to take heed how we com- 
mit ourſelves to armed multitudes, for fear of 
treachery; but I aſſure you I do not deſire to live 
to diſtruſt my faithful and loving people. Let ty- 
rants fear, I have always ſo behaved myſelf, that 
under God, I have placed my chiefeſt ſtrength and 
s ſafeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my 
ſubjects; and therefore I am among you as you 
ſee, at this time, not for my recreation and plea- 
ſure, but am reſolved in the midſt and heat of the 
battle, to live or die among you; to lay down 
for my God, for my kingdom, and for my peo- 
pie my honour and my blood, even in the duſt. I 
know I have only the body of a weak and feeble - 
woman; but I have the heart and courage of a 
king, and even of a kingof England, and think 
foul ſcorn that Parma, or Spain, or any prince 
of Europe, | ſhould dare to invade the borders of 
my realms; to which rather than any diſhonour 
* ſhall grow by me, I myſelf will take up arms, 
I myſelf will be your general, judge and rewarder 
of every one of your virtues in the field. I 
Know already, you have, for your forwardneſs, 
* dſerved rewards and crowns; and we do aſſurt 
« 'you- on the word of a prince, they ſhall be duly = 
paid you. In the mean time my lieutenant- gene- 
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and animated countenance, ſhe delivered the follow- 
ing ſpeech: 424 Ys 4 | 


ral-ſhall-be:in my ſtead, than whom never prince 
£ commanded a more noble or worthy! ſubject; not 
; doubting but by your obedience to my general, 
„ hy your concord in the camp, and your valour 
in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous 
victory over thoſe enemies of my God, of my 
es kingdoms, and. of my people.“ ill yoo? : yea 


(e 


what learning could dictate; every Engliſhmau' felt 
it; an enthuſiaſm of courage ran from rank to rank; 
the meaneſt ſoldier dreaded nothing ſo much as the 
abſence of danger; and courted nothing equal to 
the honour of conquering or dying for his coun- 
try. FLELTE] «19 CT OOF 3106 55 19 C2 2 it 
> was Either ſo tender or ſo feeble, no pro- 
feſſion fo ſacred, or fo ſedentary, as not to pour forth 
numbers in her ſervice; and every ſpecies of man- 


ſervice. The old viſcount Montague, though a 
rigid papiſt and full of years and infirmities, ſeemed 


to rene his age, that he might fintſh his life in the 
| ſervice of his country. He preſented himſelf with 


his ſon and grandſon, at the head of two hundred 


horſe before Elizabeth, telling her, that he was as 
ready to draw his ſword, and to venture his life, his 
fortune, and his family, againſt the pope, as againſt 
any other. potentate, who ſhould dare to invade her 
dominions. The lord chancellor, the [earls of 


Lincoln and Warwick, the lords Windſor, Comp- 


ton, and Rich, all appeared before Elizabeth at the 
head of their troops, whom they had raiſed and 
maintained at their own expence. The earl of Eſ- 
ſex, the moſt promiſing young nobleman in Eng- 
land, brought into the field three hundred horſe, 
and a regiment of foot, all ſightly men, and com- 
pletely armed. io cigeh ih 9 Ben n 
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The earls of Worceſter and Hertford, the lords 
Audley, 8 Morley, Daecres, Lumley, ; Mountjey, 

Stourton, Darcy, Sands and Mordant, furniſhed 


troops or regiments, and commanded them in their 
own 
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own perſons ; ſo that, beſides the army and camp 
in London, that at Tilbury, the troops that lined 
the ſea coaſts, and the militia, who were ready in 
every county under their  lord-lieutenants, no leſs 
than five thouſand volunteer horſe, well appointed, 
were raiſed : and the volunteers that ſerved on foot, 
were proportional to the horſe. 5 


The earls of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
lying under ſome ſuſpicions of popery, were ſo for- 
ward, that they marched with their men to the ſea 
coaſt, and ſerved on board the fleet as marines, 
The earl of Oxford followed their example: and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, then a great favourite with 
Elizabeth, appeared at the head of a fine regiment 
of his own friends and followers. In a word, every 
rank of men, burying, for the preſent, all party 
diſtinctions, prepared themſelves to reſiſt, with the 
vigour of Engliſhmen, the violence of theſe inva- 
ders of their country, - 5 

The Spaniſh armada was ready to fail in the be- 
ginning of May; but the moment the anchors were 
weighing, the marquis of Santa Cruz, the admi- 
ral, was ſeized with a violent fever, of which he 
ſoon after died. The vice-admiral, the duke of 
Paliano, by a ſtrange concurrence of accident, ſuf- 


fered the ſame fate, nearly at the ſame time; and 


the king appointed for admiral, the duke of Me- 
dina e a nobleman of the greateſt family in 
Spain, but unexperienced in action, and utterly 
unacquainted with maritime affairs. This misfor- 
tune, beſides the loſs of ſo able an officer as Santa 
Cruz, retarded the ſailing of the armada, and gave 
the Engliſh mere time to oppoſe them. At laſt 
the whole fleet ſailed from Liſbon, in order to ren- 
dezvous at the Groyne, but the next day were at- 
tacked by ſo furious a tempeſt which ſcattered the 
ſhips, and ſunk ſeveral of the ſmalleſt. When the 
news of this accident reached England, the queen 


concluded, that all danger for that ſeaſon was over; 


and Walſingham was ordered to write to lord Ef- 
fingham directing him to lay up ſome of the large 
ſhips, and diſcharge the ſeamen : but the admiral, 
who was leſs ſanguine in his hopes, thought proper 
to diſobey theſe orders; and begged leave to retain 
all the ſhips, though it ſhould be at his own ex- 
PENCE... | => 


The admiral was not miſtaken : the damage re- 


ceived by the armada was ſoon repaired, and the 
| Spaniards again ſet fail in proſecution of their en- 


terprize. The fleet conſiſted of one hundred and | 


ever before been uſed in Europe. On board of 
this fleet were nineteen thouſand, two hundred and 
ninety-five ſoldiers, eight thouſand four hundred 


and fafty-ſix ſeamen, two thouſand and eighty-eight 


galley ſlaves, and two thouſand” fix hundred and 
_ thirty. large pieces of ordinance. The fleet. was 


victualled for ſix months, and was. attended with 
twenty leſſer ſhips called caravals, and ten ſalves 


* 


with ſix oars a piece. 


o 


As nothing could be attempted with this arma- 
ment, till joined by the duke of Parma, the Spa- 


_niſh admiral was ordered to fail as near the coaſt of 


France as he could with ſafety, and avoid, if poſſi- 
ble, engaging with the Engliſh fleet, that he might 


not retard the principal deſign of the enterprize. 


During their pallage, one of the Spaniſh caravals, 
.took an Engliſh fiſhi 


ing boat, the maſter of which 


informed the Spaniſh admiral, that lord Effingham, 
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approach. 
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having heard of the tempeſt that had ſcattered the 
armada, concluded that the danger was over, and 
therefore had laid up his ſhips, and diſcharged the 
greater part of his ſeamen. : 

This falſe intelligence proved the deſtruction of 


the Spaniſh armada, The duke of Medina deter- 
mined to deſtroy the Engliſh ſhips in Plymoutli 
harbour, notwithſtanding the orders he had received 
to keep cloſe to the French coaſt. This reſolution 
being taken, the whole fleet ſtood towards Ply- 
mouth; and about ſun-ſet on the twenty-ninth of 
July, they made the Lizard point; but miſtaking 
it for the Ram-head near Plymouth, they ſtood off 
to ſea, with an intention of returning the next day, 
and attacking the Engliſh navy. \_ 

But Fleming, a Scottiſh pirate, roving in theſe 
ſeas, diſcovered the armada, and failed immediately 
to Plymouth to.inform the Engliſh admiral of their 
ach, This fortunate accident contributed 
greatly to the ſafety of the Engliſh navy. Effing- 
ham had juſt time to get out of the harbour, when 
he ſaw the Spaniſh armada ſtanding directly towards 
him, drawn up in the form of a half moon, and 
extending the diſtance of ſeven miles from the ex- 
tremity of one diviſion to that of the other. 

But this tremendous appearance had no effect on 
the Engliſh ſeamen. Drake had taught them to. 
deſpiſe theſe unwieldy veſſels, which could neither 
tack nor purſue them to any purpoſe. Effingham 
was ſufficiently convinced of this, and accordingly 
gave orders not to come to a cloſe engagement, but 
to cannonade them at a diſtance, The van of the 
Spaniſh fleet was led by Alphonſo de Levya, the 
center by the duke of Medina, and Joan Martinez 
de Ricaldo,” commanded in the rear. Effingham 
fell upon Levya's diviſion, while Drake, Hawkins, 
and Forbiſher, ſo vigorouſly charged Ricaldo's 
ſquadron, that the Spaniſh ſhips in the rear were 
driven to the center, and it was with great difficulty 
the ſhips, could be properly formed into the line of 
battle. The Engliſh managed the ſhips with ſo 
much eaſe and dexterity, that they broke through 
the van, the center and the rear: they advanced, 
charged, and retreated, before the Spaniards could 
point the artillery of their unwieldy hulks. The 
ght reſembled; a "ſiege, and every Spaniſh veſſel 
appeared. a moving caſtle. The ſea was ſoon 'co- 


vered with wrecks ; and the Engliſh from this ſpe- 
eimen conceived a” happy prefage of a complete 
| undred victory: they were even convinced, by f 
thirty ſhips, of which near one hundred were galle- | 
ons, and of much greater ſize than any which had | 


Ven CON „ experience, 
that even in Cloſe fight, the ſize of the Spaniſh ſhips 
were of no advantage to them. Their vaſt bulk 
expoſed them the more to the fire of the enemy, 
while their own cannon by being placed fo high, ſhot 
over the heads of the Engliſh, 

During the ſucceeding night a large ſhip from 
Biſcay, on board of which was a e 


of the Spaniſh money, took fire by accident; and 


while all hands were employed in extinguiſhing the 


flames, ſhe fell a- ſtern of the reſt of the armada: 
the great galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de 


Valdez, was alſo detained by the ſpringing of one 


of her maſts : and both thele veſſels were taken the 
next morning, after ſome reſiſtance, by Sir Francis 


Drake, and ſent into Dartmouth, 


The alarm having now reached the coaſt of Eng- 


land, the nobility and gentry haſtened out with their 
veſſels, from every harbour, to reinforce the admi- 
ral; by which means his fleet amounted to one 
hundred and forty fail. With this additional force 

| * | | the 
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the admiral harraſſed the rear of the Spaniſh fleet, 


with great ſucceſs, and the Spaniards were ſoon þ 


convinced, that they had built their confidence of 
conquering England, on a ſandy foundation. 

The Spaniſh armada at laſt reached Calais, where 
they hoped to be joined by the, duke of Parma's 
forces, and immediately make the 1 of land- 
ing in the mouth of the Thames; but the Engliſh 
fleet had diſperſed his veſſels, and he himſelf made 
ſo many excuſes in order to delay the time, that 


the troops were never embarked, the invincible | 


Armada, being totally diſabled before he was in a 
condition to begin his match. _ 5 
The Spaniſh navy came to an anchor before 

Calais, in order to wait for Parma's forces; 

when the Engliſn, by converting eight of the 

worſt veſſels into fire-ſhips, poured unexpected 
deſtruction into the enemy's fleet. They ſeized the 
opportunity of the tide for this pyrpoſe ; when 


ſetting fire to the ſhips, they let them drive among 


the Spaniſh fleet. The blaze of the fireſhips, as 
they advanced, was ſo inconceiveably terrible, that 
the Spaniards were awakened from their dreams of 
conqueſt, to provide for their own ſafety. All was 
immediarely hurry and confuſion. They cut their 


cables, and fell foul of one another to avoid the || 


flames. One of their largeſt and richeſt ſhips was 
driven aſhore, where ſhe was taken by the Engliſn; 
and had it not been for the coolneſs of the duke of 
Medina, their whole fleet had that day been totally 
ruined. For, on the approach of the fire-ſhips, he 


them paſs, that the fire might ſpend itſelf ineffec- 
tually, and that the fleet ſhould join again before 
raveline IGG 
In the mean time, Drake attacked Medina's ſqua- 
dron, with amazing impetuoſity, ſo that many of 
the Spaniſh ſhips appeared like wrecks floating on 
the ſurface of the ocean, and twelve of their capi- 
tal ſhips were taken. Convinced that the whole 
deſign of the expedition was fruſtrated, the Spaniſh 
admiral called a council of war, where it was de- 
termined to return as ſoon as poſſible to Spain; but 
as the winds were contrary, and the Engliſh fleet in 
the ſtreight of Calais, it was reſolved to fail to the 
northward, and paſs round the Orkneys, in oxder 
to reach the Spaniſh harbours with more fſafery. _ 
This reſolution being taken, the Armada got under 
ſail and paſſed the Orkneys without meeting with any 


with a furious rempeſt, and the ſhips having already 


loft their anchors, were obliged to keep the ſea, 
Some of their ſhips were driven on the weſtern” 


coaſts of Ireland, and others on the coaſt of 
Norway, where they were either wrecked or taken; 


ſo that not one half of this formidable fleet returned 


to Spain; where the poor remains of, the- ſoldiers 


and ſeamen, ſpread the moſt alarming accounts of 


the valour and conduct of the Engliſh, and of the 
tempeſtuous violence of the ocean that ſurrounded 
their iſland. , oy 
The danger from this celebrated Armada was no 
fooner over, than Elizabeth ordered a public thankſ- 


giving, and repaired herſelf to St. PauPs with great 


tolemnity, to perform the ſacred duty. The minds 
of the people now took a different turn. During 
the leaſt appearance of danger, they entertained 
the moſt inveterate hatred againſt the Spaniards, and 
.even petitioned the government to put all the pri- 
loners to death; but their fears being now (er, 
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their rage was ſucceeded by a generous compaſſion 
The priſoners formed a part of Elizabeth's trium- 
phal attendance to the cathedral, and the people ſeern- 


ed touched with their misfortunes, which, but a little 


before, they laboured to increaſe. Cities, churches, 


towns and villages, reſounded with peals of tri- 


umph, and the land wore an univerſal aſpect of 


The duke of Parma, who continued in the Ne- 
therlands with an army of thirty thouſand men, had 
no better ſucceſs on the continent than the Armada 
had in its attempt upon England. The Hollanders, 
who found a ready defence in their canals and 
ſluices, who were fond of liberty to a degree of 
enthuſiaſm, and who were all become generals un- 


| der their princes of Orange, were in a condition to 


have refiſted a much ſtronger force; and the prince, 
after laying fiege to Bergen op Zoom, was, by the 
bravery of. Sir William Drury, the Engliſh go- 
vernor, obliged to abandon his enterprize with diſ- 
. ara | 708 

” Soon after the defeat of the Spaniſh Armada, 


Robert Dudley, eatl of Leiceſter paid the debt of 


nature. His talents, had he 'moved in a lower 
ſphere of life, would have been remarkable, but 
they were diſproportioned' to his height. It is not 
eaſy to ſay whether vanity, ambition, luſt, revenge, 


or prodigality maintained the aſcendancy in his ſoul. 
Like a ſecond Cataline, he maintained, in his own 
family, inſtruments for every ſpecies of wickedneſs, 
If he had any good qualities, they conſiſted in mag- 
ordered that the lines, ſhould be opened, and let || 


nificence, and his conſtant attachment to the queen. 


The former was ſo remarkable, that he ſquandered 
away during his life, a much larger eſtate than any 
family in England then poſſeſſed. 


By this, time Henry HI. of France, found him- 


ſelf fo preſſed by the league and the duke of Guile's 
party, that he was very little better than a cypher 
in the government. | 
the proteſtant army, which gave ſuch ſpirits to his 
party, that, in an aſſembly they held at Nancy, 
they drew up eleven articles, tending to aboliſh 
both the regal authority, and the proteſtant religion 
in France. Guiſe now became ſo powerful and 


The duke ſoon after defeated 


popular, that he prevailed upon the inhabitants of 
Paris to make barricadoes in the ſtreets, and 


other neceſſary preparations for attacking the ki 


in his palace of the Louvre. Henry was, therefore, 


| the Ork1 | | obliged to quit his capital, and niake a diſhonourable 
misfortune; but: ſoon after the fleet was overtaken | 


peace with the chiefs of the party. But Guiſe paid 


dear for thus forcing the king to agree to ſuch 


ſhameful conditions; for being preſumptuous 
enough to come to the court at Blois, he was killed 


by Henry's guards, as he was entering one of the 
royal apartments; an act of barbarity which that 
| monarch conſidered as abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure 


is own fafers. PER HL NS © | 

A. D. 1589. Elizabeth was now in the higheſt 

a of her glory: her foot was upon the neck of 
er enemies, and her hand ſuſtained the balance of 


Europe. She therefore reſolved to carry the war 
into the heart of Spain; and a 2 was formed 
f 


by ſome of the principal of the nobility for placing 
Don Antonio, prior of Crato, on the throne of 
Portugal. He was a natural fon of the royal fa- 


| mily of Portugal, and hoped, by the aſſiſtance of 


France and England, to aſcend the throne of his 
anceſtors. Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris 
were at the head of this romantic expedition, and 
having obtained Elizabeth's conſent to attack = | 
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A. D. 1590. 
coaſts of Spain, and, if poſſible, conquer the king- 
dom of Portugal for Don Antonio, they ſoon 
equipped a ſtrong fleet, on board of which twenty 
thouſand ſoldiers of fortune enliſted themſelves as 
volunteers. The fleet rendezvouſed at Plymouth, 


and ſailed thence to the Groyne, the harbour of || 


which was guarded by ſome large veſſels moored in 
the entrance, and ſeveral batteries of large artillery 
were erected on ſhore. But this had no effect upon 
the Engliſh : they ſoon became maſters of the har- 
bour, where they ſeized and deſtroyed all the ſhips 
and magazines. They then took the lower town, 


and defeated a large derachment of the Spaniſh ar- 


my; but finding the reduction of the upper town 
would coſt them more time than they could ſpare, 
they re-embarked, and continued their courſe to 
Portugal. In their paſſage they were joined by the 
young earl of Eſſex, who was a great favourite with 


Elizabeth, had acquired, by his campaigns in the 


Low- countries, an early and violent paſſion for mi- 
litary glory, and thought he could never have a 
more noble opportunity of exerting his abilities, 
than in the reſtoration of diſtreſſed majeſty. He 
had accordingly communicated his deſign to Drake, 
who encouraged him to proceed in his generous in- 
tentions. Accordingly he equipped a {mall fleet of 
ſhips unknown to Elizabeth, 

coaſt of Portugal. This junction gave great ſpirits 
to the Engliſn, and their firſt exploit was to ſeize 
upon the town of Penicha, which, together with the 


caſtle, they gave up to Don Antonio, as the lawful 


ſovereign of the country. Antonio then ſtrongly 
ſollicited them to march to Liſbon, aſſuring them 
that the people. would unanimouſly declare in his 
favour, The Engliſh conſented to his requeſt, and 
accordingly the land and ſea forces ſeparated. The 
former had a very fatiguing march of ſixty miles 
to Liſbon, and Drake promiſed to bring them ar- 
tillery, and every thing neceſſary. for carrying on the 


ſiege, propoſing to arrive in Tayo about the ſame 


time as the forces reached Liſbon by land. The 


march of the army proved fatal to many of the ſol- 


diers; they, however, reached St. Katherine's, the 
weſtern ſuburbs of Liſbon, in fix days. In the 
mean time Drake had taken the caſtle of Caſcaris, 
at the mouth of the Tayo, but found it impoſſible 
do force his paſſage far up the river to Liſbon, the 

port of St. Julians being defended by all the Spa- 

niſn gallies, and à battery of fifty pieces of can- 
non. | | 


The next day after the arrival of the Engliſh ar- 


my, the Spaniſh garriſon made a very furious ſally ; 
but the Engliſh with the earl of Eſſex at their head, 
gave them ſo warm a reception, that they were 
driven back with great ſlaughter. It was now re- 
ſolved in a council of war, to march to Caſcaris, as 
there were no hopes of taking the city, without the 
aſſiſtance of the fleet. On their arrival they ſeized 
about ſixty hulks belonging to the Hans towns; 
they having, contrary to the queen's expreſs order, 
failed round the Orkneys, and ſupplied the enemy 
with naval ſtores and proviſions. They next laid 
the city of Yigo in aſhes, plundered the adjacent 
country, and returned to England, with fifty pieces 
of cannon, and an immenſe booty taken from the 
Spaniards, | | 


A. D. 1390. In che mean time the king of 


France, notwithſtanding he had taken off the duke 


of Guiſe, found it impoſſible to reſiſt the party of 
that nobleman, he therefore threw himſelf into the 


and ſailed for the 


E L I 2 A B B T H. 
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| Spaniſh fleet. 


he actually 


the queen and the whole nation. 
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arms of the king of Navarre, and his moderate 
catholic ſubjects. This gave a new turn to the af- 


fa irs of that kingdom. The leaguers were every 


where defeated ; and after loſing ſome of their moſt 
important places, the royal army laid ſiege to Paris 
itſelf, which was defended by the duke of Mayne. 
During this ſiege, when the city was reduced to the 


laſt extremity, the deteſtavle ſermons of theclergy, 


inſpired one Clement, a Jacobine friar, with the 
horrid deſign of aſſaſſinating the king, and which 
rformed in the midſt of the army, 
The king lived two days after he received the 
wound, during which he named Henry, king of 
Navarre, head of the houſe of Bourbon, his fuc- 
ceſſor, who accordingly aſcended. the throne by the 
name of Henry the fourth: but he could never 
have ſupported his dignity, had he not been power- 
fully aſſiſted by Elizabeth. But that princeſs was 
very unfortunate in loſing Walſingham, who this 
year paid the debt of nature, to the great regret of 
He was perhaps 
the moſt faithful ſervant any ſovereign ever enjoyed: 
he was indeed very expenſive, but all his expences 


' tended to maintain the dignity of his public cha- 


rafter. Nor did Elizabeth, whoſe kindneſs for her 
ſervants never extended beyond the grave, indem- 
nity either himſelf or his family, for their ſufferings 
in her ſervice, though he died to poor, that his ef- 
fects were not ſufficient to furniſh a decent inter- 


ment for his body. 


A. D. 1591, The lord Thomas Howard, ſe- 
cond ſon to the duke of Norfolk, had, for tome 
months, been waiting, with a ſquadron of ſhips, to 
intercept the Spaniſh plate-fleet, in their return from 
America. But his men were ſo ſickly chat he was 
obliged to put into Flores, one of the Azores 
iſlands, where he was attacked by the Spaniſh ad- 
miral Alphonſo Baſſano, who had been detached 
with fifty-three ſhips, to convoy home the Spaniſh 
fleet. Howard's ſquadron conſiſted only of ſix 
ſhips, with five of which he (ſtood out to ſea, but 
the ſixth, called the Revenge, commanded by Sir 
Richard Greenville, was ſurrounded by the whole 
Greenville, however, fought his 
ſhip with ſuch amazing intrepidity, that the Spani- 


ards were often forced to give way, though the en- 


gagement laſted fifreen hours. At laſt the ſtrength, 


not the courage of the Engliſh failing, their ammu- 
nition ſpent, the greater part of their comrades 
killed, and their commander mortally wounded, 
they ſurrendered to the Spaniſh admiral, Two hun- 
dred Spaniards were put on board the Revenge; 
but ſhe was fo battered that ſhe ſoon after ſunk, and 


all the crew periſhed, 


About the ſame time the lord chancellor Hatton 
paid the debt of nature. He was an eminent proof 


how well Elizabeth could judge of men, when her 


private affections did not interfere. For though he 
was no lawyer, yet he proved one of the belt chan- 
cellors that ever filled that office, He was rooted 
in Elizabeth's eſteem, yet died through her unk ind- 
neſs. For being conſiderably in her debt, ſhe de- 


| demanded her money, which he, preſuming on her 


kindneſs, hoped would be remitted. Finding his 


miſtake, he fell ſick, and during his illneſs, Eliza- 
beth, by viſits, and other expreſſions of friend- 
ſhip, endeavoured to heal the ſpirit ſhe had broken ; 
but it was -too late : he expired of a broken 
heart, and was privately interred with his ancel- 


A. D. 


tors. 
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A. D. 1592. Elizabeth ſtill. continued to pur- 
ſue her favourite ſcheme of humbling Spain, by 
cutting the very nerves of her ſtrength in the Welt 
Indies. Sir Walter Raleigh was ſent with a ſquadron 
of fifteen men of war, either to attack Panama, or 
to intercept the plate-fleet in its return to Europe. 
No perſon was ever better adapted to ſuch enter- 

Trizes than Sir Walter. His ſchemes were great 

ut difficult, often impracticable to any capacity but 
his own, His genius was equal to every at- 
tempt; but he was now detained ſo long, by con- 
trary winds, that he ſailed three months later than 
he intended. After paſſing the Lands- end, he 
learned that orders had, for ſome time, been ſent 
from Spain, to ſtop for that ſeaſon, the return of 
the plate fleet to Europe. This news, together 
with a violent ſtorm that diſperſed his ſquadron, 
obliged him to alter his plan. He therefore ſent 
one part of his ſquadron under Sir Martin Forbi- 
ſher, to cruiſe on the coaſt of Spain; and another 
to the Azores under the command of Burroughs, 
a brave ſea-officer, and ſecond ſon to Sir John Bur- 
roughs; while he himſelf returned to Plymouth, 
having been recalled by the queen, The earl of 
Cumberland was, at the ſame time at ſea with three 
ſhips, and had chaſed a galleon into Flores, juſt at the 
time when Burroughs arrived at that iſland. Bur- 
roughs would have taken the galleon had not his 
ſhips been becalmed; and a ſudden ſtorm ſucceding 
gave the Spaniards an opportunity of unlading the 
cargo and letting fire to the veſſel. He had, how- 
ever, the good fortune ſoon after to take a very rich 
ſhip called © the Mother of God,” after a moſt 
deſperate engagement, in which moſt of the par 
crew, conſiſting of ſix hundred men, were killed. 
This prize redounded equally. to the honour and 


profit of the Engliſh. The money divided between | 


the queen and captors, amounted to one hundred 


were thought to amount nearly to the ſame ſum ; 


but though Elizabeth did all in her power to | 


recover the ſecreted treaſure, . no diſcovery was 
made, | | | 
A. D. 1593. But though irretrievable damages 


were done to Spain, yet it greatly exhauſted the || 


finances of Elizabeth. She therefore ſummoned a 
parliament for a ſupply, and accordingly obtained 
three ſubſidies and three ſixteenths, which enabled 
her to aſſiſt Henry, and proſecute the war againſt 
Spain with vigour. But Elizabeth, by aſſiſting the 
French king, loſt one of the beſt ſea-officers Eng- 


England could ever boaſt of; we mean Sir Martin- 


Forbiſher, who received a wound in his hip, dur- 
ing the ſiege of Cordon in Britany, and expired in 
his return to Plymouth. | 

A D. 1594. The ſweets of the Spaniſh plunder in 
America, encouraged Richard Hawkins, ſon to the 
famous admiral of that name, to take out a commiſ- 
ſian for annoying the Spaniards in the New World. 
He, accordingly put to ſea with three ſhips, and 
about two hundred men, but in a few days, one of 
his ſhips was burat by accident, and another driven 
back by a ſtorm to England, He, however, pur- 
ſued his voyage with his remaining ſhip, and, in the 
month of January entered the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan, and thence proceeded to the ſouth - ſea, along 
Lic coalt of Chili, where he took ſeveral valuable 
prizes; but being attacked by eight Spaniſh ſhips 
commanded by Bertrand de Caitro, he fought them 
ſeveral days, till the greater part of his men being 


of ENGLAND. A. D. 1594 


either killed or wounded, he was obliged to ſurren- 
der, on being promiſed his life and liberty. He was, 
however, ſent priſoner to Spain, where he was ho- 
nourably diſcharged by the preſident of the coun- 
cil. | | 

Nor was this the only expedition undertaken 
about this time by private perſons. James Lan- 
caſter was another bold adventurer; and ſome Eng- 
Iſh merchants, who had been plundered by the 
Spaniards, gave him the command of three priva- 
teers and a pinnace, to cruize upon the enemy. Soon 
after his putting to ſea, he was informed that a 
large ſhip from the Eaſt Indies had been wrecked 
near Fernambucco in Brazil, where the crew were 
then employed in ſaving the cargo. - Lancaſter, 
therefore, in company with Venner, another Eng- 


liſh commander, directed their courſe thither; and 
though they found the Spaniards prepared to receive 
them, they landed their men, and ſoon made them- 
ſelves maſters of the lower town and port, together 
with the wreck. The enemy did all in their power 
to diſlodge the Engliſh, and for thirty days, em- 
ployed both force and art to retake the place; but 
all was in vain ; and the Engliſh, after loading fif- 
teen ſhips with the booty, returned ſafely to Ply- 
mouth. _ | | | 1 
Elizabeth's implacable enemies, however, conti- 
nued to attempt by private treachery, what they 
could not perform by open force. Flara, the Spa- 
niſh agent, had employed one Holt, to find out 
proper perſons who would undertake to aſſaſſinate 
Elizabeth ; and lodged in his hands a bond for forty 
thouſand ducats, with orders to pay the money to 
the aſſaſſins, as ſoon as the murder was committed. 
Holt caſt his eyes upon Edmund York, and Richard 
Williams, both perſons of profligate characters, 
and who undertook to perform the horrid action: 


but being diſcovered, they were both executed at 
and fifty thouſand pounds; and the embezzlements | 


Tyburn, where they confeſſed the whole of their 
conſpiracy. Th | 3 
Elizabeth had, ſome time ſince, granted leave to 
fit out ſix ſhips and two pinnaces: and the prodigi- 
ous booty acquired by Burroughs and Lancaſter ſo 
greatly animated the common people, that they ran 


in crouds to engage in expeditions againſt the Spa- 
niards. The queen gave the earl of Cumberland 
the command of ſix of her own ſhips; and Croſs, 
another brave officer, the command of two. Be- 
ſides theſe other ſquadrons were fitted out, and Sir 
. Francis Drake, and Sir John Hawkins were charged 
with a ſecret expedition againſt Spain. But the ſoul 
which chiefly animated all thoſe enterprizes was that 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, whom we may now conſi- 
der as the firſt commoner, and the beſt ſpeaker in 
England. The vaſt abilities he had diſcovered in 
the houſe of commons, his piercing genius, his 
| knowledge of maritime affairs, and his enterpriz- 
ing ſpirit, rendered him equally the darling of 'the 
court, the city, the ſenate, the army and the navy. 
But ſome charges of his being privy to certain. em- 
bezzlements, had rendered him much leſs the fa- 
vourite of Elizabeth than formerly, and ſhe put 
him for ſome time under arreſt, There he formed 
an expedition to Guiana, the nobleſt yet meditated 
by any Engliſhman, Guiana is a large rich tract of 
land rather poſſeſſed than inhabited by the Spani- 
ards; and Sir Walter had, at his own expence, ſent 
one captain Whiddon to view that coaſt, and as 


much of the inland country as poſſible. Upon 
| Whiddon's report, Raleigh was confirmed in his 


A. D. 1595. 


firſt reſolution, and haying imparted his thoughts to 
the public, they met with ſuch applauſe, that both 
the treaſurer and admiral contributed to the expence 
of carrying on the war into the very center of the 
Spaniſh empire in America. | 

A. D. 1595. Accordingly, on the ſixth of Fe- 
bruary Raleigh ſailed from Plymouth, and about 
the twenty-ſecond of March, he took the ſmall city 
of St. Joſeph in the of iſland}Trinidada, and made 
Boreo the Spaniſh governor priſoner. And in pur- 
ſuance of the information of Boreo, he left his 
ſhip at Trinidada, and putting about four hundred 
men into boats, he. proceeded about four hundred 


miles up the river Oronoque, but met with ſuch dif- 


ficulties in the navigation, and from the climate 
that he did not reap all the advantages, due to ſo 
brave and hazardous an undertaking. He made, 
however, many valuable diſcoveries; but was oblig- 
ed to return to Trinidada without penetrating to the 
gold mines ſaid to have been diſcovered in Guiana. 
Upon his return to England, he was received with 
valt applauſe; and foon after fitted out two ſhips to 
make freſh diſcoveries, and aſſiſt the Indians, who 
were very deſirous of throwing off the yoke of the 
Spaniards.  _ 

Nor were the attempts of Elizabeth for diſ- 
treſſing the Spaniards confined to one part of 
their extenſive empire : and 1t was now no- longer 
a ſecret, that the expedition ſo long talked of 
under Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins, 
was defigned againſt America. The Spaniards 


were ſoon acquainted with this, and therefore, in 


order to keep Elizabeth's fleet at home, they not 
only pretended to make a ſecond attempt for invad- 
ing England, but actually landed ſome troops from 
four gallies on the coaſt of Cornwall, though with- 
out doing any other damage, than that of ſetting 
fire to a church, and a few fiſhing villages. 


that the Spaniards gained their ends by delaying the 
expedition of Drake and Hawkins, till the ſeaſon 
was too far advanced. | 
However, on the twenty ſixth of Auguſt, the 
whole fleet, conſiſting of twenty-ſeven ſhips, failed 
from Plymouth. Their original deſign was to have 


attacked Nombre de Dios, and, after deſtroying 


that city, to march to Panama, in order to ſeize the 
treaſure ſent thither from Peru. But the queen be- 
ing informed, that the galleons were arrived in 
Spain, except one richly laden, which had been 
obliged to return to Porto Rico, the whole plan was 
altered, and it was debated in a council of war, 
whether they ſhould ſail directly to Porto Rico, or 
attempt to take the grand Canary. Sir Francis 
Drake and Sir Thomas Baſkerville, whom Eliza- 
beth had appointed commander of the land forces, 
were for ſteering to the latter, contrary to the 
opinion of Hawkins, who was deſirous of their 
8 to Porto Rico. But notwithſtanding 
Baſkerville's aſſurance of ſucceſs, they found the 
iſlanders ſo well prepared to receive them, that it 
was thought impracticable to land, and the whole 
fleet ſailed for Dominica. But they had ſtayed ſo 
long at the Canary iſlands, that the Spaniards, in- 
formed of their deſign, had made the neceſſary 
Preparations for receiving them; and the Engliſh 
1 5 notwithſtanding the brave aſſault they made 
upon the enemy were repulſed with loſs., Hawkins 
died ſoon after, and Drake purſued his courſe to 
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Nombre {de Dios, 


This 
attempt, however, alarmed Elizabeth ſo much, 
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on the. iſthmus of Darien 
where, having landed his men, he attempted to 
force his paſſage to Panama, with a view of plun- 

f he thought it impracti- 
cable to fortify and keep it. But he did not find 


the ſame facility, which had attended his firſt enter- 


prize in theſe parts. The Spaniards, taught by 
paſt experience, had every where fortified the paſſes, 
and ſtationed troops in different parts of the woods; 
who fo harraſſed the Engliſh with continual alarms 


and ſkirmiſhes, that they were obliged to return 


without performing any effectual ſervice, Drake 
himſelf, from the inclemency of the climate, was 


ſeized with a diſtemper which ſoon after put an end 


to his life. 


The death of this brave ſea-officer, was a public 
calamity to his country; as he was one of the beſt 
ſeamen, that England ever produced. His courage 
was unqueſtionable, and he had been ſucceſsful in 
molt of his expeditions. He had for ſome years 
ſerved in parliament as a burgeſs for Plymouth, and 
the houſe, on many occaſions, received great lights 
from his information. As he had riſen from his 
loweſt beginnings in the navy to its higheſt honours, 
he had clear and diſtinct notions of its moſt minute 
articles, : 

On the death of Sir Francis Drake, Sir Thomas 
Baſkerville took command of the fleet, which was 
then in a very bad condition. He therefore intended 
to return directly to England, but as he was paſſing 


| near the iſle of Cuba, he was attacked by a Spaniſh 


fleet of ſuperior force, He, however, maintained 
the fight with great bravery, obliged the enemy to 
ſhear off, and brought all his ſhips ſafely to England. 
A. D. 1596. The neceſſity of carrying the 
war into the heart of Spain, became more and more 
evident every day. Accordingly, a powerful fleet 
was equipped at Plymouth, conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and ſeventy veſlels, ſeventeen of which were 
capital ſhips of war; the reſt tenders and ſmall veſ- 
ſels. To this powerful ſquadron twenty ſhips were 
added by the Hollanders : and the whole carried 
ſix thouſand, three hundred and ſixty ſoldiers, a 


thouſand volunteers, and ſix thouſand ſeven hundred 


and ſeventy-two ſeamen, beſides the Dutch. The 
land forces were commanded by the earl of Eſſex, 
the navy by the. lord Effingham, high admiral. 
Both theſe commanders had expended great ſums of 
their own in this armament ; for ſuch was the ſpirit 
of the people in Elizabeth's reign. The lord Tho- 
mas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis 


| Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford, 


had commands in the expedition, and were named 
as counſellors to the general and admiral. 
On the firſt of June the fleet ſailed from Ply- 


mouth, and ſteered directly for Cadiz; where, by 


ſealed orders dehvered to all the captains, the gene- 
ral rendezvous was appointed. They had ſent ſome 
armed tenders before the fleet, which intercepted 
every ſhip that could carry any intelligence to the 
enemy; and they themſelves were ſo fortunate when 
they came near Cad1z, as to take an Iriſh veſſel, by 
which they learned, that the harbour of that city 
was full of merchant ſhips of great value, and that 
the Spaniards lived in perfect ſecurity, without the 


| leaſt apprehenſions of being diſturbed by an 361 


This intelligence raiſed the ſpirits of the Engliſh, 
by inſpiring them with hopes of entiching : yoo 
ſelves at the expence of the Spaniards, © © 


Alfter 
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fte f fruitleſs attempt to land at St. War, puſhed forward at the head of the land forces; 
. weſtern ſide on the iſland of |] to ſhare in the danger: and even the cool high ad- 
Cadiz, it was reſolved to attack the ſhips and gallies || miral, with his young fon going on board the Mer- 
in the bay. This plan was formed by Sir Walter honeur, ſtood into the thickeſt of the fight. 
Raleigh, and ſtrongly ſeconded by the young earl The Spaniards were now encumbered by their 
of E ex, who was very defirous of ſignalizing his || numbers, and confined ſituation. : They durſt not 
courage on this occaſion; and the point being car- fight; they could not fly. Their admiral's ſhip, 
ried, it was agreed that the attack ſhould be made together with the, St. Thomas, were burnt : 
the very next day, being the twenty-ſecond of June, || The Matthew, and che St. Andrew were taken. 
Raleigh, in the Warſpite was to lead the attack, || This thinned the Spaniſh line, and they made 
and to be ſeconded by Sir George Carew in the || all the fail they could to efcape from the fire of 
Mary Roſe, Sir Robert Southwell in the Lion, the Engliſh, who, about two in the afternoon, 
Sir Francis Vere, in the Rainbow, vice admiral || ſaw themſelves in poſſeſſion of a mer evi vic 
Croſs, in the Swiftſure, Sir Coniers Clifford in the || tory. The ſcuppers of the enemy's ſhips were 
Dreadnought, and by Dudley in the Nonpareil, on ſtreaming with blood, the decks were covered with 
board of which ſeryed the lord Thomas Howard. dead bodies: ſome attempted to fly, fome ſet their 
Nor were the Spaniards idle in making proper || own ſhips on fire, and others ran aſhore. Many of 
diſpoſitions to receive the enemy : they 3 their || the enemy periſhed in the waves, and many were 
7857 under the walls of the city ſo as to flank the || taken up by the Engliſh. 50 5 
neliſh ſhips as they paſſed; ſome culverins were The fury of the Engliſh augmented with their 
* to ſecure the channel of the harbour; and || danger, while that of the Dutch grew with their 


he artillery, both of fort Philip, and of the cur- || ſecurity. Touched with fo affecting a ſcene of ca- 


tain of the fortification, were brought to bear upon || lamity, the Engliſh officers expoſed themſelves to 
the Engliſh fleet. Nor was this all the proviſion || freſh dangers to prevent the ſlaughter of the enemy. 
the Spaniards had made for their defence: they had |]. The high admiral in a pinnace, rowed from ſhip to 
put guns on board all their large galleons; the whole | ſhip, to ſilence the firing; he ordered his men to 
extending from ſhore to ſhore, and being covered give quarter, wherever it was demanded; and to 
by fort Puntal, which was ſituated in the mouth of || ſave all that could poſſibly be faved of the flying 
the harbour. The cannonade continugd the whole || enemy. His orders. were readily obeyed by all but 
night both from the Engliſh and Spaniards : and at || the Dutch, who had that day done no duty, nor 
break of day on the twenty ſecond of June, the || given any quarter. 5 | ; 
action began in a very furious manner. | The Spaniards were guilty of an irretrievable 
Sir Walter Raleigh, as he advanced at the head || error, in not running their ſhips aſhore under the 
of the Engliſh van, received the cannon of fort || walls of the. forts; inſtead of which they run up 
Philip, that from the curtain, and that on the bay, by means of a certain engine, which low- 
board ſeventeen gallies. Raleigh anſwered only by || ered their maſts, and ſuffered them to paſs the 
a flouriſh of his trumpets, and advanced with the | bridge to Port Real, from-whence it was impoſſible 
greateſt intrepidity, in order to engage the ſhips that || for them to eſcape, "= | 
followed him to attack the gallies, while he fell di- Thus victorious on one element, now puſhed. 
rely upon the Spaniſh admiral ;. while Sir Francis || their conqueſt on another. Eſſex, with a ſtrong 
Vere, and the other ſhips forming the van, plied || body of troops, marched immediately to take 2 2 
the gallies ſo warmly, that the fire, the ſmoke, the || ſeſſion of the bridge by which the Spaniſh ſhips had 
confuſion, the ſinking ſhrieks, the dying groans, eſcaped ; and which ſecured the communication 
heard during the intervals of the thundering artillery, | between the iſland and the continent, This ſervice 
greatly diſmayed the Spaniards : while the ſteady | was very ſucceſsfully performed ; and the earl ad- 
| 
| 


lag of the Engliſh, who could ſo ſerenely | vanced towards the city of Cadiz itſelf. While he 
vance through danger to death, drove them to || was on his march, the lord admiral landed the re- 
deſpair. So that notwithſtanding their almoſt un- mainder of the troops, and marched to ſupport Ef- 
affailable{ituation, the ſtrength of their walls, the || ſex; who had already drove two bodies of Spaniſh 
diſpoſition of their guns, the largeneſs of their ſhips, || horſe and foot into the town, entering with the ene- 
the ſuperiority of their numbers, the experience of || my a new work raiſed before the gate. Eſſex ſoon 
their commanders, and the value of the veſſels they || diſcovered the moſt acceſſible parts of the fortift- 
had to defend, the Engliſh ſoon drove them from | cations, by the flight of the Spaniards, who aſcend- 
; 


their defences. The hearts of the braveſt were || ed the walls, and were immediately followed by the 
ſtruck with fear, when Raleigh, who had hitherto || Engliſh. Sir Francis Vere broke open the principal 
with aſtoniſhing intrepidity, kept up his fire, poured || gate, Eſſex entered it, and a new fight commenced 
a Whole broadſide into the St. Philip and St. An- || by land, nearly ſimilar, both in circumſtances and 
drew two of the largeſt Spaniſh ſhips. The cou- }} ſucceſs to that by ſea. The Spaniards had the ad- 
rage of the Engliſh ſeemed to grow in proportion as vantage of firing ſecurely upon the Engliſh, from 
the danger increaſed : each commander envied his || their flat roofed houſes, from their forts, and from 
companion the glory of a dangerous poſt, and, in || their barricadoes, while their regular troops main- 
an inſtant the Nonpareil, the Lion, the Dread. tained for about half an hour a ſharp action in the 
nought, and the Mary Roſe, were fighting in the market- place. | ed” 
ſame line with Raleigh. | | But neither troops nor walls could withſtand the 
But the conduct of the Engliſh, was now loſt in force of the Engliſh; and the lord admiral, with the 
courage, as it had before been buried in deſpair || remainder of the ſoldiers, and a large detachment 
among the Spaniards, Sir Francis Vere in the || of ſeamen from the fleet, joined Eſſex, juſt as he 
Rainbow, attempted from a very diſadvantageous || had forced: the town- houſe to. ſurrender. Next 
ſituation to ſilence the fort of Puntal. The earl of || morning, the caſtle, which was all that now remain- 
Eſſex, contrary to the reſolutions of the council of || ed to the Spaniards, offered to capitulate, which 
1 was 
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was accordingly accepted. The citizens had liber- || < - Spaniſh ſhips ;” a merit which Eſſex affirmed be- 
ty to retire, on aying five hundred and twenty || 850 to him only, and offered to maintain his plea 
thouſand ducats for their ranſom, and leaving forty || by ſingle combat, againſt Nottingham, or his fon, 
of their principal citizens as hoſtages till the money || or, any of his kindred. 

vn pad, Ain Tet Ihe earl had alſo the mortification to find, on 
Sir Walter Raleigh was not preſent at the ſurren- his return to court, Sir Thomas Bodley diſmiſſed 
der of the town and caſtle; being then making all || from his office of ſecretary of ſtate, and Sir Robert 
the ſmall veſſels in the fleet ready for failing up the || Cecil, who was his enemy, appointed in his place; 
channel, and attacking the Spaniſh ſhips at Port || this, with many other flights caſt on his friends, 
Real. While he was employed in theſe prepara- |} convinced him that his power was declining. 

tions, the owners of the ſhips, who were chiefly || Notwithſtanding the diſguſt which Elizabeth had 
merchants at Seville and Cadiz, offered two mil- || taken againſt the king of France, and that prince's 
lions of ducats to redeem them. But the high ad- || reſentment of her refuſing to ſuccour Calais, their 
miral anſwered, that he came to deftroy the Spaniſh || mutual intereſt was ſo inſeparably connected in the 
ſhips, not as a merchant to diſpoſe of them. He, || war with Spain, that they agreed to open confe- 
however, diſtinguiſhed very carefully between the || rences for a treaty, which had been propoſed before 
public and private intereſt of. his country. He was || the Spaniards had reduced the towns in Picardy. 
willing to treat for the ranſom of goods, as being || The duke of Bouillon was ſent over to aſſiſt Sancy 
the property of particular perſons, and might be || in the negotiation; and Engliſh commiſſioners be- 
_ eaſily replaced; but he thought that no pecuniary || ing appointed to treat with them, the league was 

conſideration could warrant his ranſoming the || ſoon after concluded. By this league Elizabeth was 
ſhips, from whence his country apprehended all her || to furniſh four thouſand men for the defence of Pi- 
danger; and their loſs would prove irreparable to || cardy and Normandy, and the king of France was 
the enemy. Raleigh had therefore orders to pro- to ſupply her with the ſame number, in caſe Eng- 
ceed, and either to take, ſink, or burn the whole || land ſhould be invaded, and that neither party ſhould 
fleet. But before he could reach Port Real, the || make peace without the conſent of the other. To 
duke of Medina, admiral of Spain, who lay at || this treaty the ſtates general acceded. 
Port St. Mary's, gave orders. for unloading the 


| A. D. 1597. Philip having reſolved to make ano- 
Spaniſh ſhips, and ſetting them on fire. This or- || ther effort tor, the conqueſt of England, aſſembled a 
der, which was certainly prudent in their ſituation, 


| formidable fleet for that purpoſe, early in the Spring 

could not be executed before the van of the Eng- || while Elizabeth thought him diſabled from execut- 
liſh arrived,” and who intercepted great part of the || ing any ſcheme of revenge. But the ſhips, having 
cargoes and ordnance, though they could ſave no || ſteered their courſe for England, were diſperſed by 
part of the fleet. 2 a violent ſtorm, which rendered the deſign abortive 

Thus ended this memorable conqueſt, gloriouſly || for that ſeaſon. The king of Spain had privatel: 

to the Engliſn, but fatally to the Spaniards. The || began to treat with Henry about a ſeparate peace, 
only Engliſhman of note, who periſhed in it, was || but the negotiation was interrupted by the free 
Sir John Wingfield, Who was killed by a muſket of Porto Carrero, governor of Dourlans, who had 
ſhot in the town. In other reſpe&s, the victory coſt || found means to ſurprize Amiens, though this ad- 
them only two hundred men. On the other hand, || vantage was by no means an equivalent for the de- 
the Spaniards, beſides the vaſt booty which they loſt, || feat of his troops at Turnhant, by prince Maurice; 
and the ruin of their trade to the Weſt Indies for || but ſtill depending upon a ſeparate peace with 
this year, that proud and ambitious people were || France, he determined to make a deſcent upon 
obliged to ſubmit to the indignity of ſeeing one of || Ireland, where he had taken care to ſow diſſentions 
their principal cities taken, and a noble fleet of men || among the natives; but his fleet was again diſperſed 
of war and merchant ſhips richly laden, deſtroyed || and diſabled. Exaſperated at this treatment of the 
in their own harbour; and even by an enemy, tor || Spamiard, Elizabeth reſolved in return to make an 
whom, in full confidence of victory, they were attempt upon Tercera, the principal of the Azores 
then publicly forging chains. | 10 iſlands, and, if poſſible, intercept the Spaniſh flota 
It is difficult to account for the reaſons which de- in their paſſage from America. Accordingly ſhe 
termined the Engliſh to abandon this conqueſt, || ordered a ſtrong fleet to be fitted out, conſiſting of 
where the loſs of the enemy was ſo remarkable. || one hundred and twenty-two ſhips, having on board 
Eſſex, deſirous of augmenting. the glory already || fix thouſand land forces. The chief command of 
obtained, regarded this ſucceſs only as the firſt ſtep || this expedition was given to the earl of Eſſex, who 
to greater acquiſitions. He inſiſted on keeping pol- || alſo directed one of the diviſions of the fleet; the 
ſeſſion of Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay in that fecond was commanded by lord Robert Howard, 
city, and defend it in perſon, provided they would || and the third by Sir Walter Raleigh: Charles 
furniſh him with a garriſon of three hundred men || Blount, lord Mountjoy, was appointed lieutenant- 
and three months proviſions. But neither this of- general under Eſſex , Sir Francis Vere, marſhal of 
fer, nor his ſcheme for intercepting the carracks at || the camp; Sir George Carew, lieutenant of the ord- 
the Azores, aſſaulting the Groyne, or for taking St. || nance z and Sir Chriſtopher Blount, firſt colonel or 
Sebaſtian and St. Arders, was accepted; the reſt of || brigadier. The principal volunteers were the earls 
the officers being impatient to return with their || of Rutland and Southampton, two noblemen cloſely 
Plunder to England. Soon after the return of this connected with Effex, the lords Cromwell, Grey 
armament, the admiral, lord Howard of Effingham, || and Rich, beſides many other perſons of diſtinc- 
Was created earl of Nottingham. A promotion tion; and on the ninth of July the whole fleet ſet 
which gave Eſſex great diſquiet. For in the pre- ſail, when ſealed inſtructions were delivered to every 
amble of the patent it was ſaid, © that the new dig- || commander, which were to be opened in à certain 
“ nity was conferred on him on account of his good || latitude. _ | ee "aſs | 


— 


+ ſervices, in taking Cadiz, and deſtroying the But though the iſland of Tercera only was RE 
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oſed to be the part deſtined for this expedition, the 
Nos had orders to fail for Ferrol and the Groyne, 
where it was hoped they would ſurprize the Spani 
fleet, and afterwards to continue their courſe to the 
Azores, This intention was, however, rendered 


abortive by contrary winds, ſtorms, and a fatal | 


quarrel between the earl of Eſſex and Sir Walter 


J 


Raleigh. The fleet returned to England about the | 


end of October, without performing any ſervice || 


worth recording. Eſſex, unable to juſtify his con- 
duct in this expedition, was highly blamed by the 
nation, for his ill treatment of Raleigh. But Eliza- 
beth, who conſidered him only as the defender of her 
honour and authority, not conceiving there was any 
danger in a mere compliment to conſole him for the 
public reproach, created him mareſchal of England, 
a poſt vacant by the death of George Talbot, earl 
of Shrewſbury. N | 
About the end of the year the queen received 
certain adyice that Henry of France and Philip of 
Spain, equally fatigued with a bloody and expenſive 
war between them, were defirous of peace, and 
that a negotiation was privately ſet on foot for that 


Elizabeth could not for fome time bring 


U 

erſelf to believe, a 
much falſhopd and perjury, after a treaty ſo recently 

concluded with herſelf, and ſolemnly ſworn to on 

the evangeliſts by Henry, in preſence of the Eng- 
liſh parliament : but, fearing the report might be 


true, ſhe ſummoned a parliament to meet on the || 


twenty-fourth of October. TY 
The queen opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, ac- 
quainting them, that ſhe had reaſon to ſuſpect ſhe 
was on the point of being abandoned by her ally, 
though he ſtill pretended not to treat without her 
conſent; concluding with a declaration that ſhe had 
expended in the wars of France, Spain and Ireland, 
above three times the amount of the ſubſidies ſne 
had received. A very conſiderable fupply was 


therefore voted by the commons, with ſo much una- | 
nimity and alacrity, as ſufficiently demonſtrated, | 


the nation were ready to ſacrifice every thing to the 
ſafety of their beloved queen. 
The hands of Elizabeth being thus ſtrengthened 
by the bounty of her ſubjects, She fent Thomas 
Wilks, Sir Robert Cecil the new fecretary, and Sir 
John Herbert, maſter of the requeſts, as ambaſſa- 
dors to Henry, to demand from that prince, whether 
there was any foundation for the report of his car- 
rying on a negotiation with Spain. Henry an- 
ſwered in very general terms, that he was deſirous 
of peace; that the welfare of his ſubjects, which 
he preferred to every other conſideration, abſolutely 
required it: and that, as the king of Spain offered 
to reſtore all the places he had taken in France, he 
could not reject the offer, without expoſing his 
kindom to inevitable deſtruction. This anſwer ſuf- 
ficiently convinced the ambaſſadors, that the peace 
between France and Spain was nearly concluded, 
without Henry's having taken any care of his ally: 
and this drew from them all, eſpecially Cecil, ſome 
very ſevere reproaches on the ingratitude of that | 
rince, He produced the treaty he had ſigned with 
ee he mentioned the oaths with which Henry 
had bound himſelf to obſerve that treaty. He pro- 
miſed, menaced, and tried every expedient in his 
power, to divert Henry from concluding a ſeparate 
peace with Spain. e ET QF LR © 
A. D. 1598. But the French monarch” was al- 
ready determined, and, in order to avoid ſuch diſa- 


rince could be guilty of ſo | 


) 
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greeable and mortifying circumſtances, inſtead of 
granting any further conferences, appointed com- 
miſſioners to treat with the ambaſſadors in the be- 
ginning of the following year. But after ſome time 
ſpent in very warm altercations on both ſides, Hen- 
ry, conſulting only the good of his own people. 
concluded a ſeparate peace with Philip on the ſe- 
N wt art gt dfofros fhaerit 51ls 
This conduct of the French king, exaſperated 
Eltzabeth, beyond meaſure. She was no ſooner in- 
formed of the treaty being ſigned, than ſhe wrote 
him a letter, in which, after ſeveral other ſevere ex- 
preſſions ſhe told him, that if in temporal affairs 
„there was any ſuch thing as the fin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, it was doubtleſs ingratitude.” Henry 
was ſtung with theſe reproaches, but excuſed his 
conduct from the urgent neceſſities which obliged 
him to make peace; and concluded with obſerving, 
that as he had hitherto been only a burden to the 
queen of England, he would in return give her 
marks of his acknowledgements, by procuring her 
a ſafe and honourable peace, and in never forſak ing 
her intereſt. But theſe were mere words, and as 
ſuch, and ſuch only they were regarded by Elizabeth. 
But the queen was determined never to conclude 
a peace with Spain, till ſne could procure ſuch a 
treaty as ſhould give the ſtates of Holland their free 
liberty, in order to prevent them from ever more 
returning under the dominion of Spain. 
The Hollanders, on their fide, ſeeing themſelves 
abandoned by the king of France, were glad to 
preſerve the friendſhip of Elizabeth, by ſubmitting 
to any terms ſhe was pleaſed to require. The debt 
they owed her was now fixed at eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. And they agreed to pay yearly, dur- 
ing the war, thirty thouſand pounds: and that theſe 
payments ſhould be continued till four hundred 


thouſand pound of the debt -was liquidated. They 


alſo engaged to pay, during the time the war ſhould 
continue between England and Spain, the garriſons 
of the cautionary towns: they ſtipulated, that if 

Spain ſhould invade England, the iſles of Wight, 
Jerſey, or Scilly, to aſſiſt the queen with a body 
of five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe z and 
that in caſe ſhe undertook a naval armament againſt 
Spain, to join an equal number of veſſels to her fleet. 
By this treaty the queen was caſed of an annual ex- 
pence, amounting to one hundred and twenty thou- 


| ſand pounds. 


On the eighth of Auguſt, the above treaty was 
ratified : and ſoon after Elizabeth found herſelf. de- 


livered from her greateſt fears, by the death of Phi- 


lip the ſecond, king of Spain. That ambitious 
and haughty prince, deſirous of concluding an ac- 
commodation with his revolted ſubjects. in the Ne- 
therlands, and, at the ſame time, diſdaining to 
make in his own name, the conceſſions neceſſary for 
that purpoſe, he. transferred to his daughter, who 
had married the archduke Albert, the property of 
the Low- country provinces, But as it was not ex- 
pected that the archdutcheſs would have any poſte- 
rity, and in that caſe the reverſion was ſtill reſerved 
to the crown of Spain, the ſtates conſidered this 
deed as nothing more than the change of a name, 
and perſiſted, with equal obſtinacy, in their reſiſt- 


ance to the Spaniſh arms. Nor did the other 


powers of Europe make any diſtinction between the 
courts of Bruſſels and Madrid: and the ſecret op- 


poſition of France, as well as the avowed oppoſi- 


tion of England, continued to operate equally 
e againſt 
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againſt the progreſs of Albert, as it had done againſt 
that of Philip. | 

The ſatisfaction of Elizabeth at this event, was 
conſiderably leſſened by the death of Burleigh, her 
moſt zealous and faithful counſellor. This great 
man had long and earneſtly begged of his miſtreſs 
to allow him ſome moments of interval between bu- 
fineſs and the grave; but he begged in vain, and 
died on the fourteenth of Auguſt, in the ſeventy- 
ſixth year of his age. He was chiefly diſtinguiſhed 
by ſolidity of underſtanding, probity of manners, 
and undetatigable application to bulineſs : virtues, 
which, if they do not always enable a man to high 
ſtations, do certainly beſt qualify him for filling 
them. He had riſen gradually from ſmall begin- 
nings, by the mere force of merit; and though his 


authority was never entirely abſolute, or uncon- | 


trouled with the queen, he was ſtill, during a courſe 
of near forty years, regarded as her principal mi- 


niſter. 


By the death of this great man, Eſſex became 


unrivalled in the queen's favour, and had his cau- 
tion been equal to his ſhining qualities, he would 
doubtleſs have fixed himſelf 10 firmly in the queen's 
confidence, that none of his enemies could ever have 
been able to impeach his credit: but his lofty tem- 
"aa was not formed to that implicit deference which 

er ſpirit required, and which ſhe had ever been 
accuſtomed to receive from all her ſubjects. Being 
engaged in a diſpute with her about the choice of a 
governor for Ireland, he was ſo heated in the argu- 
ment, that he entirely forgot the rules both of duty 
and civility, and turned his back upon her in a moſt 
contemptuous manner. Her anger, which was na- 


turally prompt and violent, roſe at this provocation; 


and ſhe inſtantly gave him a box on the ear, adding 


a paſſionate expreſſion ſuitable to the occaſion. In- 
ſtead of recollecting himſelf and making the ſub- 


miſſions due to her ſex and ſtation, he clapped his 


hand upon his ſword, ſwearing he would not bear 
ſuch uſuage even from her father Henry; and, in a 
ferment. of rage, withdrew immediately from 
court. Egerton, the chancellor, who loved Eſſex, 
exhorted him to repair his indiſcretions, by making 
proper acknowledgements, and intreated him not 
to give that triumph to his enemies, and afflictions 


to his friends, which muſt be the conſequence by his 


ſupporting a conteſt with his ſovereign, and deſert- 
ing the ſervice of his country. 

But Eſſex was too deeply ng 
he had received, and ſeemed tot 
which might be pardoned a woman, was become a 


mortal affront when it came from his ſovereign. 


Accordingly he wrote the following ſpirited letter to 
the chancellor, | 


« My very good lord, 


« Though there is not that man now living 


tion than yourſelf, yet you muſt give me leave to 
ſay, that in ſome caſes I muſt appeal from all 
earthly judges : and if in any, then ſurely in this, 
when the higheſt judge on earth has impoſed on 
me the heavieſt puniſhment without trial or hear- 


« ſhip's argument, or abandon mine own juſt de- 
« fence, I will force my aching head to do me ſer- 
« vice for an hour. I muſt firſt deny my diſcon- 


ing, Since then I muſt either anſwer your lord- 


by the diſhonour | 
ink that an inſult. 


whom I would ſooner make judge of any quel- 
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A. D. 1 598. 77 
tent; and that it was unſeaſonable, and is of ſo 
long continuance; your lordſhip ſhould rather 
condole with me than expoſtulate. Natural ſea- 
ſons are expected here below; but violent and un- 
ſeaſonable ſtorms eome from above. There is 
no tempeſt equal to the paſſion and indignation 
of a prince: nor yet at any time ſo unſeaſonable, 
as when it falls on thoſe who might juſtly expect 
an harveſt of their aſſiduous and painful labours. 
He that is wounded muſt ſurely feel pain, till the 
injury is cured, or the part elf becomes ſenſe- 

leſs. But cure I expect none; her majeſty's 
heart being obdurate againſt me. Nor can I be 
ſenſeleſs, being compoſed of fleſh and blood, 
But you ſay I may aim at the end. I do more 
than aim: I ſee an end of all my fortunes: 1 
have placed a period to all my deſires. Do I 
by this aſſiſt my enemies? When I was at court 
I found them abſolute; and therefore I had ra- 


ther they ſhould triumph alone, than have me as 


an attendant upon their chariot. Or do I leave 
my friends? When I was a courtier I could pre- 
ſent them with no fruits of my love : and now I 
am a hermit, they ſhall have no envy for their 
love towards me. Or do I forſake my fortune, 
becauſe I enjoy it? Or do I deſtroy my fortune 
becauſe I do not build it upon paper walls which 
every wind blows down? Or do I ruin my ho- 
nour, becauſe I wear no longer the ſhadow of it? 
Do I give either courage, or adminiſter comfort 
to the foreign foe, becauſe I reſerve myſelf to 
encounter with him? Or becauſe I keep my heart 
from buſineſs, though I cannot keep my fortune 
from declining? No ſurely, my good lord; I 
give every one of theſe conſiderations its due 
weight; and the more I weigh them, the more I 
find myſelf juſtified from offending in any one 
of them. With regard to the two laſt objections, 
that I forſake my country when it has moſt need 
of me, and fail in that indiſſoluble duty I owe 
to my ſovereign; I anſwer, that if my country 
had at this time any need of my public ſervice, 
her majeſty, who governs it, would not have 
driven me to a private life. I am bound to my 
country by two bonds ; one public, to diſcharge 


carefully and induſtriouſly that truſt which is 
committed to me:: the other private, to ſacrifice 


to it my life and fortune, which has been nouriſh- 
ed in it. Of the firſtI am free; being diſmiſſed, 
diſcharged,. and diſabled by her majeſty. But 
death only can free me from the other : and 
therefore no occaſion ſhall offer, than I ſhall 
The indiſſoluble duty I owe 
her majeſty, 1s only the duty of allegiance, which 
I never have, nor ever can, fail in. The duty 
of attendance is no indiſſoluble duty. I owe 


her majeſty the duty of an earl and lord-mateſchal 


of England. I have been contented to do her 
majeſty the ſervice of a clerk; but I can never 
ſerve her as a villain or a ſlave. Yet you ſay I 
muſt give way to the time. So I do, For as I 
perceive the ſtorm I take ſhelter in the harbour. 
Seneca ſays, we muſt give way to fortune. I 
know that fortune is both blind and ſtrong, and 
therefore I go as far out of her way. You ſay, 
the remedy 1s not to ſtrive. I neither ſtrive nor 
ſeek for remedy, But you ſay I muſt yield and 
ſubmit. I can neither allow myſelf to be guilty, 
nor acknowledge the imputation laid upon me 
to be juſt, I owe ſo much to the author of all 
X | truth, 
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truth, that I can never admit truth to befalſhood, j[ Soon after the commiſſion was ſigned, Efſex ſent 
&« nor falſfio0d to be truth. Have I given cauſe, || out for his new government, and arrived at Dublin 
„ you aſk, and yet a ſcandal when I have done. || on the ſeventeenth of April. His firſt ſtep in Ire- 
1 No; I gave no cauſe, not ſo much as Fimibria's || land was to make the earl of Southampton his lieu: 
“ complaint” againſt me; for I did Totum tellum || tenant-general, though directly contrary to Eliza- 
« yore reeiptre, receive the whole ſword into my || beth's expreſs order: the queen, being highly diſ- 
„ body. F patiently bear all, and fenfibly feel all | guſted at the conduct of Southampton, for his mar- 
« Þ received when this ſcandal was given me. If | rying without her conſent, which noblemen were at 
&« the" vileſt of all indignities is done me, doth || that time accuſtomed to afk. On the other hand, 
religion command me to ſue for pardon ? doth || inſtead of marching directly againſt Tyrone, he 
* God require it? Is it impiety not to do it? why? | waſted his army in purſuing the rebels in Munfter, 
« cannot princes err? cannot ſubjects receive || driving them into woods and mountains: and when, 
e wrong? is an earthly power infinite? pardon me, || at, the latter end of the ſummer he was prevailed 
my lord, I can never ſubſeribe to theſe principles. upon to march into Ulſter, againſt the principal 
Let Solomon's fool laugh when he is ſtricken : || rebel, he was fo very careleſs in his directions, that 
iet thoſe who mean to make their profit of princes |} his van-guard felt into an ambuſcade, and were en- 
« ſhew no ſenſe of princes injuries. Let them ac- || tirely defeated. This misfortune obliged him to de- 
* knowledge an abſoluteneſs on earth, that do not || mand a reinforcement; but though this was readily 
« believe an abfolute infiniteneſs in heaven. As || granted him, he fell into the fame error he had 
« for me, I have received wrong: I feel it. My || complained of againſt others. He granted Tyrone 
e cauſe is good: TI Know it. And whatſoever hap- || a truce of fix weeks; which was repeated till May 
«pens, all the powers upon earth can never exert || the enſuing year, © © 2880 
« more ſtrength and conſtancy in oppreſſing, than] A. D. 1600. On receiving a letter from Eſſex 
% can ſhowin ſuffering every thing that can, or || with the news of this inglorious truce, Elizabeth 
or ſhall be impoſed upon me. Your lordſhip, || was ſo highly provoked, that fhe could not help 
* in the beginning of your letter, makes me a || fuſpecting the earl of ill deſigns, and began to give 
« player and yourſelf a looker on; and me a player || credit to thoſe reports, which charged him with the 
« of my own game; you may therefore ſee 'more || ambition of aſpiring to the crown, on a pretended 
than I; but give me leave to tell you, that ſince || right of ſucceſſion from Edward the third, by his 
you ſee only, and I ſuffer, I muſt of neceſſity || great grandmother, who numbered among het 
| Flt ire Ha you.” 5 anceſtors, Edmond de Longley, duke of York, 
 Effex was imprudent enough to ſhow this letter || and Thomas of Woodſtock, both fons of that 
to his friends, who foolifhly diſperſed copies of || monarch. | | 5 : 
it. But the queen's partiality, notwithſtanding this || Underſtanding how highly the queen was incenfed 
additional provocation, was fo prevalent, that ſhe || againſt him, Eſſex determined to return to England 
reinſtated him in all his former poſts; and her even without leave; in order to render abortive, the 


cc 
cc 


kindneſs to him appeared rather to have acquired || ſchemes of his enemies at court. His departure 
new force from the ſhort interruption of anger and || was haſtened by falſe intelligence relating to the 
refentment. ES | wy queen, who was faid to be dangerouſly ill, and 
Ai. D. 1599. The rebellion which Philip of || even given over by her phyſicians. The friends of 
Spain had kindled in Ireland, continued to rage ſo | Eſſex, however, adviſed him to land in Wales with 
violently after his deceaſe, chat the Engliſh council | the Iriſh army, which was at his devotion: but he 
were ſoon ſenſible that it was now necefſary to puſh rejected this counſel ; and leaving the adminiſtra- 
matters to the utmoſt extremity. It was therefore || tion of Ireland, in the hands of Loftus, the chan- 
reſolved early in the ſpring, to adopt the moſt vi- | cellor, and Sir George Carew, he fet fail for Eng- 
orous meaſures againſt the rebels; and the queen | land, on the fourth of September, with a few fol-_ 


caſt her eyes upon Charles Blount, lord Montjoy, a || lowers only. On the twenty-eighth he threw him- 
man, who, though hitherto leſs accuſtomed to arms || ſelf at the queen's feet. Elizabeth was informed 
than literature, was endowed with talents ſufficient || time enough of his arrival to prevent any ſurpriſe, 
for that arduous, undertaking. But the ambitious || and, according to her uſual art, ſhe received him 
earl of Eſſex, deſirous of obtaini er government || without any emotion, and with ſome marks of fa- 
for himſelf, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the nomination of || vour. She, however, upbraided him for his irre- 
this nobleman, and drew a picture of the qualities || gular conduct, commanded him to continue in his 
requiſite for a lord deputy of Ireland in ſuch colours, || apartment till farther orders, and afterwards com- 
that it was ſufficiently evident he himſelf was the || mitted him to the cuſtody of the lord Keeper. 
original. And ſuch was the great credit and quality || Some of his friends propoſed to reſcue him from 
of Eſſex, that it bore down all oppoſition; and || his confinement, but he abſolutely refuſed the offer. 
Elizabeth accordingly gave him the commiſſion of || This did not, however, hinder them from ſpirit- 
lord deputy, and thereby put him at the head of an ing up the people to an inſurrection in his favour; 
army ot twenty .thouſand men, all wholly devoted || repreſenting him as the moſt accompliſhed noble- 
to his ſervice. Nor was this all; his commiſſion || man England ever ſaw fince the foundation of mo- 
was more ample than any that had been granted || narchy, at the ſame time, inveighing againſt the mi- 
former lord deputies; and he was empowered to || niſtry, and throwing out malicious reflections on the 
continue or end the war as he pleafed; and even || queen's conduct. They accuſed her of totally fleg. 
to pardon the moſt audacious rebels, an authority lecting the affairs of Ireland, where the news C 
never granted to any of his predeceſſors. 1855 the diſgrace of Eſſex, and the receiving fupplies o 
however, inſerted in his commiſſion, that he ſhould | ammunition, proviſions and ney FR Spain an 

apply himſelf wholly to purſue and ruin the earl of || the pope, had broke the truce,” and committed the 
Tyrone, the chief of the rebels. ] || moſt cruel outrages on the Engliſh inhabitants. 
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ſuſpicions: of his conduct. Accordingly ſhe. deter- 
mined to undeceive the populace, by proving that 
his confinement was neceſſary for the peace and 


ſafety of the kingdom. In order to this ſhe gave 


orders for examining his conduct in the .ſtar-cham- 
ber; where it was unanimouſly condemned by all 


the privy counſellors. No ſentence, however, was | 


paſſed, upon him; but he was more narrowly 
watched in his confinement in the lord-keeper's 


In the mean time, the earl of Tyrone, meeting 


with no oppoſition in. his progreſs, reduced the whole 
province of Ulſter to his obedience; and being 


encouraged by a bull from Clement VIII. who now | 
filled the papal chair, granting him and his ad- 
herents;. the ſame indulgences as thoſe who fought | 
againſt the Turks, for the recovery of the Holy- | 


land, he flattered himſelf with. being foon ' maſter 
of the whole: kingdom. He was, however, difap- 

inted.; the ſeaſonable appointment of the lord 

ontjoy, to the poſt of. lieutenant. of Ireland, 
ſoon put an end to the progrefs-of the rebels, and 
checked the infolence of the inſurgents. 9255 
During theſe tranſactions, Elizabeth was agree- 
ably ſurprized with overtures for peace on the part 
of Philip the third, who had ſucceeded his father, 
Philip * ſecond on the throne of Spain. Thefe 
overtures were recommended by Henry the fourth 
of France, and Albert, arch- duke of Auſtria, 
then in the Netherlands. The queen, deſirous of 
relieving her ſubjects from the miſeries of war, 
liſtened to the propoſals, and plenipotentiares were 
appointed to meet at Boulogne in the month of 
May. But the Spaniſh ambaſſadors inſiſting on 


ken 


before ever the preliminaries were ſettled. 


The ſtates of the united provinces were, however; 


ſo far from entertaining any thoughts of peace, that 
they planned, even during the negotiations, a de- 
ſign for reducing the ſea coaſt of Flanders to their 


ſubjection. Accordingly they landed an army of 
fourteen thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe, || <© ſentiment was recognized by the council, he wil- 
under the command of prince Maurice of Naſſau, | 
ngliſh, headed by Sir | 
Francis Vere. On the fecond of July theſe forces | 
gained the famous battle of Nieuport, where nine || 
thouſand of the Spaniards were ſlain, and the vic- | 
tory, by the valour of the Englith, fell to the 


aſſiſted by fifteen hundred E 


Dutch. The Engliſh repelled the whole force of 


the 8 paniſn army, and nobly diſplayed that valour 
for which their country had been ſo long famous. 


The earl of Eſſex had been now a. priſoner ſix 
months in the houſe of the lJord-keeper, and began 
ferioufly to repent of his follies. He wrote ſeveral 
ſubmiſſive letters to the queen, which ſo far pre- 
vailed over her reſentment, that ſhe permitted him 
to return to his on houſe, under the care of Sir 
Richard Berkeley. At the ſame time ſhe declared 
that all ſhe had done, or deſigned to do againſt him, 


former credit and influence with Elizabeth, had he 


his friends and domeſtics raiſed ſuch cabals 
among the people by aſſerting his innocence, and 
that his life was in danger. In order therefore to 
remove theſe prejudices; | the queen fuund herſelf 
under the diſagreeable neceſſity of bringing Eſſe x 


. 
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But theſe ſuſpicions had no other tendency than 
that of injuring the earl and increaſing the queen's 


havi og the precedency, the negotiations were bro- 
I 
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to a public examination before her privy- council, to 
whom ſhe added two earls, four barons, and four 
zudges.. - | | 

The charge againſt him was opened by Coke 


the attorney-general, who treated him with all the 


cruelty and inſolence, which that great lawyer too 
often exerciſed againſt the unfortunate. He dif- 
played, in the ſtrongeſt colours, all the faults com- 
mitted by Eſſex in his adminiſtration of Ireland: 
his making Southampton general contrary to the 
queen's injunction; his deſerting the enterprize 
againſt Tyrone; his ſecret conference with that 
arch-rebel, and his ſudden return from Ireland, in 
contempt of her majeſty's command. Fleming, 
the ſollicitor- general inſiſted upon the wretched ſitu- 
ation in which the earl had left that kingdom; and 
Francis Bacon, fon. to Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had 
been lord keeper in the beginning of the preſent 
reigns cloſed the charge with diſplaying the undu- 
tiful expreſſions contained in ſome letters wrote by 
the earl to the miniſtry, _ 
The charge being thus exhibited, Eſſex, inſtead 
of endeavouring to prove his own innocence, re- 
nounced, with great ſubmiſſion and humility, all 
pretenſions to an apology, and declared his reſolu- 
tion, „never on this, or any other occaſion, to 
+ have any conteſt with his ſovereign.” He ſaid, 
<< that having ſevered himſelf from the world, and 


| **: abjured all ſentiments of ambition, he had no 


* fcruple to confeſs every failing or error into which 
his youth, folly, or manifold infirmities might 
*© have betrayed him; that his · inward ſorrows for 
“his offences againſt her majeſty, were fo profound, 
that it far exceeded all his outward croſſes and 
e afflictions; nor did he retain any ſcruple of ſub- 
, mitting to a public confeſſion of whatever ſhe 
* had been pleaſed to impute to him; that in his 
% acknowledgements he retained only one reſerve, 
„ which he would never relinquiſh but with life, 


the aſſertion of a loyal and unpolluted heart, of 
an unfeigned affection, of an earneſt deſire ever 


<< to perform to her majeſty, the belt ſervice which 
“ his poor abilities would permit; and that if this 


%  lingly acquieſced in any condemnation or ſen- 
“ tence they could pronounce upon him.” This 
ſubmiſſive ſpeech was delivered with ſo much elo- 
quence, and in fo pathetic a manner, that it drew 


tears from many of the audience. All the privy- 
| counſellors, in delivering their ſentiments, made no 
ſcruple of doing the earl juſtice with regard to the 


loyalty of his intentions; even Cecil, whom he 
conſidered as his capital enemy, treated him with 


regard and humanity. And the whole council hav- 


ing agreed to the following ſentence, it was pro- 
nounced by the lord keeper. If this cauſe,” 
ſaid he, had been heard in the ſtar-· chamber, my 
ſentence muſt have been for as great a fine as ever 


, © was ſet upon any man's head in that court, toge- 


ther with perpetual confinement in that priſon 


| which belongs to a man of quality, the tower: 
was intended to reform, not to ruin him; and there || 
is no doubt but the earl might have recovered his 


but ſince we are now in another place, and in 
courſe of favour, my ſentence is, that the earl of 


| | ; e | Eſſex is not to execute the office of counſellor, 
taken ſufficient care of his future. vonduct. But 


nor that of marſhal of England, nor of maſter 


of the ordnance; and to retire to his o]ã Tn he e, 
there to continue a priſoner till it ſnall Pieaſe 
ger majeſty to releaſe this, and all the reſt of his 
& ſentence “ e 2115; 


This ſentence was received by the earl with ſo 
| much 
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much condeſcenſion and humility; that the queen, 
perſuaded that his repentance was ſincere, in order 
to convince him that ſhe had not entirely withdrawn 
her countenance from him, ordered that his ſen- 
tence ſhould not be recorded ; and was even pleaſed 
to remove Berkeley from him, and leave him at 
his fully liberty ; but; at the ſame time, adviſed 
him to be cautious of giving. farther offence, and 
forbad him the court. Eſſex ſeemed determined to 


obſerve the queen's injunctions, and immediately 


prepared to ſet out for the country, and ſpend the 
remainder of his days in the ſtudy of nature and 


the pleaſures of a ſequeſtered life; but before his 
departure, he ſent a moſt abje& meſſage to the 
queen, by the lord Henry Howard, filled with all 
the fulſome flattery to which the ears of Elizabeth 
were ſo accuſtomed, and with which they were ne- 
ver to be ſatiated. | 3! | 
On receiving this meſſage ſhe exprefled a very vi- 
ſible ſatisfaction, both in looks and words. She, 
however, thought proper to ſend Eſſex the follow- 


ing anſwer : © That ſhe was not to be amuſed with 


« empty words; and as he had fo long abuſed her 
« patience, ſhe would take ſome time to try his 
& ſincerity,” He continued in this courſe of life 
for ſome time, and every body was perſuaded that 
he would ſoon obtain his former credit and influ- 
ence at court. But they were diſappointed : an ac- 


cident ſoon after happened which gave a new turn 


to Elizabeth's intentions in favour of that noble- 
man. I | 
| The greater part of Eſſex's fortune conſiſted in 
a monopoly of ſweet wines, for which he had ob- 
tained her majeſty's patent, which was now near 
expiring. Eſſex petitioned for a renewal of his 
atent ; but Elizabeth, who was at once very 
aughty and very ſevere, imagined that all his pre- 
tended humility had no other intention than to in- 
duce her to grant this favour. - | Accordingly ſhe re- 
fuſed his requeſt, and added, in a contemptuous 
_ ſtile, that an ungovernable beaſt muſt be ſtinted in 
his provender. Eflex, who was always in extremes, 
flew from reſignation to reſentment. 


* » 


moſt of whom were needy and deſperate foldiers of 
fortune, who had embarked in his cauſe from the 
high opinion of his virtues and capacity to effect 
ſuch a revolution in the government, as might pro- 
cure them poſts of profit either in the court or 


army. While the earl continued in Ireland, and 


under the influence of reſentment, he had kept up 


their ſpirits by the noble declarations he had made | 
in the defence of: public virtue, and the neceſſity of 


removing the wicked counſellors, who ſurrounded 
Elizabeth : but when he came to examine his own 
heart in ſecret, things appeared. in a very different 
light. He then breathed nothing but the ſpirit of 
a hermit, and preſented only the moſt moving peti- 
tions to the queen. W n e e ee 
His friends, who had leſs virtue, and therefore 
fewer ſtings of remorſe, could not bear to ſee him 
give way to ſuch melancholy reflections. They re- 
preſented them as no better than: deſpondency, the 
effect of diſappointment :/ and Cuff, one of his 
moſt intimate acquaintance, reproached him with 
the want of reſolution to. ſtand either by himſelf or 
his country. He adviſed him never to abandon the 
defence of his innocence; adding, that all the cour- 
tiers who uſed ſuch fair words to his face, were no 


better than ſpies employed by his enemies to betray 
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him; and his character was now abſolutely irretriev- 
able unleſs he undertook fome noble reſolution to 
redreſs his injuries, and prove to the world that his 
popularity was not founded on deceit. ' 

Eſſex liſtened too much to this advice. He ſtrove, 
indeed, to oppoſe theſe inſtigations of his friends, 
but their flatteries coincided too much with his na- 
tural inclinations. At firſt he diſcarded Cuff for his 
preſumption; but ſoen found that he ſpoke only 
the ſenſe of his other adherents. This threw Eſſex 
into a thouſand perplexities. Sometimes he thought 
it moſt prudent to become a voluntary exile, 'by | 
accepting an honorary commiſſion from Elizabeth, 
to go upon a nominal embaſſy. Sometimes he ap- 
peared determined to retire into the country, and 
there expiate all his offences, by penitence and 


| mortification, Sometimes he thought of dividing 


his time between a ſohtary and an active live: but 
all thoſe ſehemes vaniſhed before that of forcing 
himſelf again into his former credit and fortune. 
It is, however, perhaps impoſſible at this c«ftance 
of time to ſay what his real intention was. That 
he had an eye upon the government is extremely 


probable ; nor does the correſpondence: he entered 


into with James of Scotland, and the devotion he 
profeſſed for that prince, at all invalidate the con- 
jecture. There was a ſtrong party in Elizabeth's 
court who favoured James, and it was the intereſt 
of Eſſex to gain their favour, by paying his court 


to the Scottiſh king. 


At the ſame time Eſſex endeavoured to induce 
James to purſue the only methods that could ruin 
him with Elizabeth. He acquainted him that what- 
ever appearance the Engliſh court affected, there 
was a fixed deſign to introduce the claims of the 
infanta of Spain, and placing him on the Engliſh 


throne; that for this purpoſe all places of power, 


—— 2 


. clared, that he intended 
the govern nent. 


and poſts of importance were filled with perſons 
who were enemies to the Stuart family; that the 
high admiral had the ſole command both of the 


army and navy; that Buckhurſt was intruſted with 


the management of the finances; Cobham was 


| warden of the cinque ports; Burleigh lord lieute- 
Eſſex was ſurrounded by a number of friends, | 


nant of the north ; Raleigh governor of the iſlands 
of Jerſey and Guernſey ;, and Carew governor of 
Munfter. All of them the moſt proper places in 
Elizabeth's dominions for favouring the landing of 


| the infanta. Though theſe ſuggeſtions ſeemed to 


have been merely fictitious yet they ſunk deeply 
into the mind of James; and he reſolved to fend 
the earl of Mar, and the abbot of Kinroſs, as 
ambaſſadors to Elizabeth. But previouſly to their 
departure, he wrote a letter informing her of a 
tlireatened invaſion from Spain, Elizabeth politely 
thanked him for his intelligence, but at the ſame 
time told him, that ſhe deſpiſed the whole power 
of iSpalh. . ee witlicest 


But the friendſhip of James was not the only 


dependence of the unfortunate Eſſex. His houſe 


was now the general | reſort of all the lewd, the 
abandoned, and the deſperate, both in town and 
country. He became equally the patron of prieſts 


and puritans: and all his actions and words de- 
ed to attempt an alteration in 

It is very remarkable, that while the .proteſtants 

in England were thus charged with a deſign of. 
betraying their nation to the Spaniards, | a very 


nmiyſterious ſcene of the: ſame: kind was acted in 


Scotland. The earl of Gowry had been put to 
i : 9 0 death 
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death by a faction during the minority of James, 
and the ſon entertained the moſt violent reſentment 
againſt the murderers of his father. He was of a 
gloomy and reſerved temper, but nearly related to 
the crown of England. James had, by loading him 

with favours, endeavoured to remove every diſcon- 
tent; but Gowry had a brother, who appears to 
have been diſordered in his mind; and in one of 
his intervals of madneſs, formed a project againſt 
the Scottiſh monarch. James was at this time, 
greatly alarmed with regard to the practices of Spain 
in England; and this was increaſed by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of Alexander Ruthven, Gowry's brother, who 
pretended that a ſeminary prieſt, with a large quan- 
tity of gold had been taken, and was then impri- 
ſoned at the earl's houſe. He added, that it muſt 
prove very advantageous to the intereſt of James, 
to examine him privately. James was on a hunting 
party with his court, when he received this intelli- 
gence: and, though he plainly perceived, that the 
young gentleman while he was delivering his meſ- 
ſage, was greatly diſordered, he agreed to dine at 
Gowry's houſe, where he propoſed to examine the 
priſoner. After dinner, Alexander carried the king 
to an upper apartment, where a perſon was ſtand- 
ing, in great confuſion, having a dagger at his 
girdle. Then Alexander, when James entered the 
room, put on his hat, ſnatched the dagger from the 


unknown perſon, upbraided James with the death 
of his father, adding, that he was now in his 


power. But James, making uſe of all the elo- 
quence he was maſter of, brought Ruthven to a 
more reſpe&ful behaviour, in promiſing that his 
life ſhould be ſafe, left James in the hands of the 
ftranger while he conſulted his brother. But 
James found means to alarm his attendants ; who 
flew immediately to his aſſiſtance, and both the earl 


and his brother were ſlain upon the ſpot, and the 


king eſcaped the dangerous plot formed againſt his 
A. D. 1601. In the mean time the. i]l- adviſed 
Eſſex, had formed a ſele& council of male-contents, 
conſiſting of the earl of Southampton, Sir Charles 
Danvers, Sir Fernando Gorges, Sir John Davis, 
and John Littleton of Frankel. All theſe were 
. perſons, who, by their quality or accompliſhments, 
were very proper for ſeconding Eſſex in his views. 
The reſt of his friends according to a lift which h 
produced at Drury-houſe, the uſual place of his 
council's rendezvous, conſiſted of one hundred and 
twenty of the firſt noblemen and gentlemen in Eng- 
land. Among. other criminal projects debated in 
this aſſembly, one was, in what manner to take up 
arms. Whether they ſhould ſeize the palace, and 
force the queen to give up the enemies of Eſſex, or 
make themſelves maſters of the tower of London, 
and oblige the citizens of London to declare in their 
favour; or, whether they ſhould purſue all thoſe 
meaſures at one and the ſame time. At laſt it was 
determined to drop the deſign of ſeizing the palace, 
and have recourſe to the great intereſt of Eſſex in 
the city. The earl was the more encouraged to 
purſue this ſcheme by being informed that Sir Fran- 
cis Smith, one of the ſheriffs, was ready, at the 
head of a thouſand men, drawn from the train- 
bands, to eſpouſe his cauſe. | 

During the time theſe. treaſonable deſigns were 
carrying on, the council, who had private infor- 
mation of all that paſſed, ordered the guards to be 


doubled, and Elizabeth ſent a meſſage to the lord- 
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mayor, commanding him to take care of the peace 


in the city. At the ſame time, Robert Sackville, ſon 


to Buckhurſt the lord treaſurer, was ſent to Eſſex- 
houſe, under pretence of a viſit to the earl; but 
in reality, to ſee what preparations were making 
there. Soon after Eſſex received a meſſage to at- 
tend the council, then fitting at the treaſurer's 
houſe. This-circumſtance, together with the late 
unexpected viſit from Sackville, the earl was con- 
vinced, that matters were now come to extremities. 
He therefore excuſed himſelf to the council on pre- 
tence of an indiſpoſition, and immediately diſpatch- 
ed meſſengers to his more intimate confederates, 
requeſting their advice and aſſiſtance in this critical 
and dangerous ſituation of his affairs. 

In conſequence of this meſſage, the conſpirators 
aſſembled at the earl's houſe on the ſeventh of Fe- 
bruary, and after many precipitate and confuſed 
counſels, the wild project of raiſing the city was 
reſolved on by the majority, and Eſſex determined 
the next day, being Sunday, to appear in St. Paul's 
cathedral, while the people were employed in divine 
ſervice, and, with two hundred armed attendants, 


| demand the aſſiſtance and protection of the city of 


London againſt his enemies. The earls of South- 
ampton and Rutland, the lords Parker and Mont- 
eagle, with three hundred of their attendants ap- 
proved of this method of. proceeding, which was 
probably betrayed by Fernando Gorges to Raleigh, 
whom he met on the water. | Sh 

The conſpirators paſſed the night at Efſex-houſe 
in great conſternation and W Elizabeth 
was fully informed of every particular; and early 
on Sunday morning ſent the lord keeper, the earl of 
Worceſter, Sir William Knowles, and the lord 
chief juſtice Popham, to demand of Eſſex the 
meaning of his conduct. It was with difficulty they 
obtained admittance into the court yard of the houſe, 
which was crowded with a multitude of Eſſex's 
deſperate dependents, who ſurrounded their idol. 
In this ſtate he gave audience to the queen's meſſen- 
gers, who, in the name of Elizabeth, offered him 
every reaſonable ſatisfaction, if he was juſtly ag- 
grieved. Eſſex, in anſwer, repeated all his griev- 
ances, not even forgetting to urge, that his life had 
been ſought by his enemies, who had attempted to 
murder him in his. bed, that letters had been coun- 
terfeited under his hand and ſeal, and that he in- 
tended nothing more than to defend his own perſon. 
While this converſation continued, they were inter- 
rupted by a diſreſpectful clamour of the multitude, 
who, after reviling them in the groſſeſt manner, 
threatened them with death; and Eſſex turning 
from them into another room, the 3 in 


which they were was immediately locked, and a 


guard ſet upon their perſons. 

This act of violence offered to the queen's meſ- 
ſengers, was an open declaration of rebellion. Eſſex 
was now ſtrangely diſconcerted, and loſt at once 
his reſolution and his conduct. He put himſelf at 
the head of about two hundred ill armed followers, 
and ruſhed into the ſtreet, crying out “ for the 
e queen | fer the queen! my life is in danger.“ But 
perceiving that the people only crowded to ſee him 


paſs, without joining in his attempt, he cried out, 


« arm my friends, or you can do me no ſervice.” 
But all was in vain, and even the ſheriff on whoſe 


aſſiſtance he ſo greatly depended, no ſooner ſaw him 
| advancing towards his houſe in Fenchurch ſtreet, 


than he withdrew through a back door, and re- 
; 1 5 paired 
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paired directly to the lord- mayor. This behaviour 
fufficiently convinced Eſſex that his affairs were 
truly deſperate. | 


' During the time he continued at the ſheriff's | 


* houſe in a ſtate of uncertainty how to act, word 


was brought him, that a herald, attended by Tho- | 


mas lord Burleigh, had proclaimed him a traĩtor in 
one of the wards of the city, and that the earl of 
Cumberland had done the ſame in another, Upon 
this he left the ſheriff's houſe, and proclaimed, as 


he paſſed along the ſtreets with his little army, that | 
England would be ſoon betrayed into the hands of 


the infanta of Spain; and conjured the inhabitants 
to take up arms, in order to prevent ſo great a mis- 
fortune. But perceiving no perſon attempted to 
join his party, and hearing that the lord admiral, at 
the head of a ſtrong party, was marching againſt 
him, he reſolved to return to his own houſe. In 
his paſſage he was intercepted by Sir John Leviſon, 
and his company of ſoldiers, who had {ſecured the 
poſt at Ludgate. Here the earl gave orders to 


Gorges to go and releaſe the two counſellors from 
their confinement in Drury-houſe, and the earl re- 


tired back to St. Paul's. Finding, however, no 
way to retreat in ſafety through the ſtreets, which 
by the care of the biſhop of London, were by this 
time chained, and guarded by ſoldiers, he ordered 


- Blount to begin the attack, and to force a paſſage, 


in which he ſeconded him with great reſolution 
ſword in hand. Blount was in this ſkirmiſh taken 


- priſoner, and the earl, being repulſed and ſhot 


through the hat, was obliged to take boat at Queen- 
hithe and retire to his own houſe. 

He was now reduced to deſpair, and the Jord 
admiral ſurrounded his houſe with a body of guards, 
and ſummoned him to ſurrender, but he appeared 
determined, by the advice of the lord Sandys, to de- 
fend himſelf to the laſt extremity, and rather periſh, 
like a brave man, ſword in hand, than by the ſtroke 
of a vile executioner. But after ſome parley, and 
having demanded, in vain, firſt hoſtages, then con- 


ditions from thoſe without, he furrendered at diſcre- 
tion, requeſting only civil treatment, and a fair and 


impartial hearing. He and Southampton were im- 
mediately conveyed acroſs the water, to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's palace at Lambeth, from 
whence they were next day ſent to the tower, and 
the friends of Eſſex confined in other priſons. 

The queen, who during all this commotion, had 
behaved with admirable tranquillity and preſence 
of mind, gave immediate orders for the trial of the 
moſt conſiderable of the criminals. On the nine- 
teenth of February, the earls of Eſſex and South- 
ampton were arraigned, before a jury of twenty five 

eers, the lord treaſurer Buckhurſt acting as lord 

igh ſteward. The priſoners, amongſt other arti- 
cles, were charged with conſpiring to ſurprize the 
queen in her palace, with impriſoning ſeveral mem- 
bers of the privy council, inciting the citizens of 
London to ſedition and rebellion ; aſſaulting her 
majeſty's forces in the ſtreets, and holding out Effex 
houſe againſt Elizabeth. The guilt of the priſo- 
ners was too glaring to admit of. any doubt; and 
even Eſſex's Hendl were aſtoniſhed when he inſiſted 


on his innocence, and ſtill more ſo, when, without the 


leaſt appearance of reaſon, he accuſed ſecretary Ce- 
cil of being a partizan of the infanta's title; which 
accuſation, on being confronted with Cecil, he could 
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as this charge, the peers found him and Southamp. 
ton guilty. - | "4 ES. 003. 9 
When ſentence was pronounced, the behaviour 
of Eſſex was manly and decent; he profeſſed. a 
contempt for his life, but not for his reputation: 
He ſaid he ſhould be ſorry if he was repreſented to 
the queen as a perſon who deſpiſed her clemency, 
tho' he believed he could never purchaſe it at the 


expence of any mean ſubmiſſion. If her majeſ- 


„ty,“ added he, had fo pleaſed, this body of 


<« mine might have done her better ſervice, but I 
« am happy it can ſerve her any way.” The be- 


haviour of Southamptoꝭ was more modeſt and ſub- 


—- 


— 


not maintain. His whole defence being as trifling 


miſſive, he intreated the good offices of the peers: 
in ſo mild and becoming a manner, as excited pity. 
in every breaſt. MEA ö 9! 

For ſome days Eſſex maintained his pride, but at 


length it was ſubdued by the principles of religion. 


* * 


* 


| 


ver could obtain the pardon of heaven, unleſs he 
made a full confeſſion of his diſloyalty, convinced 


— 


F 
- 
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His ſpiritual directors perſuaded him, that he ne- 


of this, he gave in to the council an account of all 
his deſigns; together with the particulars of his 
friendſhips and correſpondences in writing z upon 
which Sir Henry Nevil, Elizabeth's refident in 
France, was ſent for home, and impriſoned, as be- 
ing privy to his treaſons ; though it appears that 
that gentleman had never aſſented to the propoſals 


made him, and was no farther criminal than in not 


revealing the earl's treaſon ; an office to which a 
man of honour has always the greateſt repugnance. 
Lord Mountjoy was likewiſe accuſed by. the earl, 
but the greatneſs of his fervices in Ireland, and 
perhaps the fear of rendering him deſperate, pre- 
vailed with Elizabeth to overlook the accuſation; 
and continue him in his government, 

In every great example which Eliaabeth made 
during her reign, ſne always appeared full of re- 
luctance and heſitation. But what, in all probabi- 
lity, proceeded from art in preceding caſes was now 
owing to a more ſincere motive; for the preſent 
ſituation of Eſſex called forth all her tender affec- 
tions, and kept her in the moſt real agitation and 
Irrefolution. She felt a perpetual combat between 
reſentment and inchnation, pride and compaſſion. 
She ſigned the warrant for his execution, theg coun- 
termanded it ; ſhe again reſolved on his death, and 
again felt a new return of tenderneſs. But what 
chiefly hardened her heart againft him was his ſup- 

fed obſtinacy in never making application to her 
or mercy and forgiveneſs: for after his return from 
Cadiz being one d- y alone with her, he regretted 
that the neceſſity of her ſervice required him to be 


ſo often abſent from her, which expoſed him to al 
| thoſe ill offices his enemies, more aſſiduous in their 


attendance, employed againſt him. Elizabeth, af- 
fected by this tender jealouſy, made him the pre- 


+ ſent of a ring, which ſhe deſired him to keep as a 


pledge of her affection. and aſſured him in what 


ever diſgrace he ſhould fall, whatever prejudices ſhe 


might be induced to entertain againſt him, yet if he 
ſent her that ring, ſhe would immediately upon the 
ſight of it, recollect her former tenderneſs, would 


once more ſee him, and lend a favourable ear to his 
\ apology. This gift Eſſex preſerved amidſt all his 


misfortunes, and after his condemnation reſolved to 
try what effect it would have on the queen. He 
committed the care of it to the counteſs of Not. 
tingham, whom he deſired to preſent it to Elizabeth, 
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The counteſs was prevailed on by her huſband, who 


was Efſex's mortal enemy, not to execute the com- 
miſſion, and Elizabeth, who {till expected that her | 
favourite would make this la appeal to her tender- | 


neſa, and, as has already been obſerved, imputed the 
neglect of it to his invincible obſtinacy, was after 
much delay, and many internal combats, puſhed 
by reſentment and policy to fign the Warrant for 
his execution, 

This laſt being performed, Eſſex ſulfered his ſen- 
tence on the twenty-fifth of February, in the court- 


yard of the tower, according to his own requeſt: | 
He was attended by Aſhton, a diſſenting miniſter; | 
and two divines of the church of England. By | 
Elizabeth's particular order, ſeveral noblemen were | 
preſent on the ſcaffold at the execution, wich ſome | 


of the aldermen of London, and ſeveral other gen- 
temen about court. Among the reſt was Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, the avowed enemy of Effex. But his 
friends telling him how invidious ſuch a behaviour 
muſt appear, they prevailed on him to leave the 
fcaffold, from whence he retired to a window .in the 
tower, where he ſaw the head of Eſſex ſtruck. off. 


The behaviour of the earl in his laſt moments was 
full of penitence and contrition. He betrayed no 


ſigns of fear, and n the ſenxence by 
which he ſuffered to be juſt. 


The earl of Eſſex was but — n of | 
age when he died. He poſſrſſed many gteat and 
amiable qualities. He was brave, generous, and 
humane; a patron of learning, in which he himſelf 


held a conſiderable rank. He was a warm friend 


and an open enemy. His foibles were vanity, am- 


bition, and an impetuoſity of temper. His — 
vernable paſſions involved not only himſelf, but 


many of his friends in utter run. 


Eſſex's aſſociates, Meyrick and Cuff, — — | 
cuted on the fifteenth of March, at Tyburny Sir 
Chriſtopher Blount, and Sir Charles Danvers were 


beheaded; Littleton, Orel, and Sir Edward Bain- 
toun were tried and condertned, but the former 


died in priſon, and the others were pardoned. - The 
earl of Southampton's life was, with great difficulty 

obtained, but he was kept a priſoner in the tower, 
rill the acceſſion of king James, . whom he was 


ſet at libert , 


The king of Scotland, who was — 4 


teſt his correſpondence with Eſſex might have been 


diſcovered, and have given offence. to Elizabeth, 


ſent the earl of Mar and lord Kiriroſs his n 


gors to England, with/orders to congratulate the 
queen on her happy eſcape from the late infurree- | 


tion and confpiracy. They were alſo ordered to en- 
quire whether any meafures had been taken by ber 
to exclude him from the ſucceſſion, and likewiſe try 
to diſcover the inclinations of the chief 8 
counſellors, in caſe of the queen's demiſe 
"beth affected to take the compliment in good part, 
and was even prevailed upon to add two thouſand 
pounds a year to James's penſion- They managed 
their other commiſſions with ſo much addreſs, that 
the majority of the council was won over to their 
maſters intereſt, and among the reſt ſecretary Cecil, 
whoſe influence, ſince the fall of Eſſex, was uncon- 


trouled, and who was reſolved by this E and] | 


- quire, in time; the confidence of James 

About this time Oſtend was inveſted: by the arch- 
duke Albert, and defended wich incredible valour 
by Sir Francis Vere, and the Engliſn garriſon. 


_ Henoy made a journey this ſummer to — and 


za- 


Ellicaberty, obs was in ris of having a Ferne | 


| interview with this monarch, went to Dover. Tho 


Henry wiſhed for this meeting as much as the queen, 
yet ſo. many difficulties occurred that it x. ith 
neceflary, to both parties to lay aſide this project 
On the twenty-ſeventh of October, t parlia- 
| ment met at Weſtminſter, and Egerton, keeper of 
the great ſeal, having given the houſe to underſtand, 
| that the expences of the war had drained the exche- 
quer, notwithſtanding the moſt frugal methods had 
| been adopted, the commons indulged the queen 
| with a more conſiderable ſupply than had ever been 
granted ſince her acceſſion to the throne, amounting 
| to. four ſubſidies and eight fifteenths. And her ma- 
jeſty, in return for this inſtance of their affection 
iſſued a proclamation for repealing the monopolies 
of ſalt, oil, ſtarch, and ſeveral other commodities, 
which were become a grievous burden on the peo- 
ple; the patentees havin ng ſet no bounds to their ex- 
tortion. Thoſe who had the monopo 'y ly of falt had 
raiſed the price of that commodity from ſixteen 
pence a buſhel, to fourteen or fifteen ſhillings ; and 
the other monopoliſts had followed their example. 
| The commons as ſoon as they were informed of the 
gracious intentions of the queen, deputed eighty of 
their members to preſent their humble thanks far 
|| this inſtance of her paternal regard. 

But ſtill the queen was unbappy and uneaſy with 
| regard to affairs in Ireland. A body of Spaniſh 
troops under the command of Don Joſeph & Aquilla, 

had landed ſome months before at Kingſale; and 
Sir Richard Piercy, who commanded in the town 
with a ſmall garriſon of one hundred and fifty men, 
was obliged to abandon the place on their approach, 
Fheſe invaders. amounted to four thouſand men, 
and the Iriſh expreſſed a great deſire to join them, in 
order to free themſelves from the Engliſh govern - 
ment, with which they were extremely diſcontented. 

Don Joſeph on his landing, publiſhed a manifeſto, 
declaring, . That Elizabeth had been depoſed by 
the pope; that her ſubjects were, by the ſame 
power, abſolved from their oath of allegiance; 
6 and that he was come to deliver them from the 
Jaws of Satan,” He ſtiled himſelf “ General in 
| ©. the holy war for the preſervation of the faith in 


„ Ireland.” 


But neither his pompous title, nor his manifeſto 
produced the deſired effect. Mountjoy, the lord 
deputy, finding it neceſſary to act with vigour, he 
accordingly. formed the ſiege of Kingſale by. land, 

. While Sir Richard Leviſon, with a ſmall ſquadron, 
blocked it up by ſea. The ſiege was hardly formed, 
before the lord — heard that another body of 
Spaniards had landed, conſiſting of two thouſand 
men, under the command of Alphonſo Ocampo, 
and that they had made themſelves maſters of Balti- 
more and Berchaven. He therefore found it neceſ- 
[| ſary, to: detach Sir George Carew, at the head of a 
body of troops, in order to prevent their advancing = 
into the country, oy being joined by the rebellious 
inhabitants. . 
In the mean ame, Tyrone, with Randal, Mac- 
| Surley,: Tirel, baron of Kelley, and other chiefs of 
{| the Iriſh rebels, had Joined Ocampo with their 
forces, and were marching to relieve Kingſale. 
But their intention was ſoon known to the deputy, 
ho immediately made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for 
receiving them; and being joined by Leviſon with 
ſix hundred marines, be poſted his troops on an ad- 
| vantageous ſpot of ground, which lay at ſome diſ- 
tance 


- ſafety. The deputy gave orders to purſue him; 
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tance from the town, in the road by which they 


were marching. 1 10 eee 
Tyrone, who hoped to have ſurprized the deputy, | 
was aſtoniſhed to find ot his approach, the Engliſh || 


4 


_— 


ſo advantageouſly ſituated, and ranged in ſuch excel- 
tent order,” He therefore found it would be madneſs 
to attack them; and therefore immediately ſounded | 
a retreat, But he had advanced too far to retire in 


and having thrown his advanced troops into diſor- 
der he followed them to the main body, whom he 
alſo attacked and put to flight, killing twelve hun- 
dred men on the ſpot. Ocampo was taken priſoner; 
Tyrone fled into Ulſter; Odonel eſcaped to Spain; 
and d'Aquilla finding himſelf reduced to the 
greateſt difficulties, was obliged to. capitulate on the 
beſt terms he could procure ; which were his ſur- 
rendering up Kingſale and Baltimore, and imme- 
diately evacuating the 5 r en n d 
A. D. 1602, TRis de 


: : 


| eat reduced the Iriſh re- 
bels to deſpair," and their miſeries oecaſioned by the 
{word and famine, exceeded all deſcription.” Chil: 
dren were known to ſubſiſt ſome weeks on the fleſh 
of their parents; and parents on that of their chil- 
dren: but the ſcene is too ſhocking to be purſued. | 
The lord deputy purſued Tyrone at the head of an 

excellent army, and filled the whole country of the 
rebels with the moſt dreadful devaſtations. Many 
of Tyrone's beſt friends, after concealing themſelves 
tor ſometime like wild beaſts, in woods and moraſſes, 
ſubmitted to merey on ſuch conditions as the deputy 
was pleaſed to impoſe upon them. Tyrone himſelf 
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tingham was ſeized with a violent diſtemper, and 
finding that her life was drawing towards a period, 
was ſeized with remorſe for her cruelty to Eſſex in 
not delivering the ring to the queen according to his 


| earneſt requeſt. She petitioned therefore, and at 
| laſt obtained a viſit from Elizabeth, when ſhe 


craved her pardon, and revealed the fatal ſecret. 


Aſtoniſhed with this (deteſtible inſtance of trea- 
chery, the queen burſt into the moſt violent paſſion 


of rage: ſhe ſhook the dying counteſs in her bed, 
ſaying, that God might pardon her, but ſhe 


never could;“ and breaking from her, gave 
| herſelf over to the deepeſt and moſt incurable me- 
lancholy. Her pride would not ſuffer: her to eaſe 


the anguiſn of her breaſt, by diſeloſing the real cauſe 
of her grief. Reaſons, ſtratagems, and prayers 
were in vain employed to perſuade her to have re- 
courſe to medicines for relief; and it was with the 


utmoſt difficulty they prevailed with her to take the 


food that was neceſſary for the ſupport of life. She 


| ſeemed determined to batnſh-fleep: from her eyes; 


nor could ſhe be prevailed upon to retire to her 
bed; but ſpent her tedious nights in a continued 
ſilence, upon cuſhions piled up in her room. But 
though ſilent, ſhe was not inſenſible, and perceived 
herſelf abandoned by many, whom her munificence 
had raiſed from the duſt . 
In the mean time ſeveral ſerious deliberations 
were held in the council, with regard to the ſucceſ- 
ſion. For though all the members were firmly at- 
tached to James, yet they could not tell what the 
ſecret intrigues of the popiſh and puritan factions 


alſo ſued for mercy, and at laſt ſurrendered himſelf 
11 $137) £3 


upon his knees tothe deputy. + 


In the mean time, the queen, in order to revenge 
herſelf on the Spaniards for the trouble they had 
given her by fomenting the rebellion in Treland, 
fitted out a ſquadron of nine ſhips under the com- 
mand of Richard Leviſon and Sir William Monſon, 
and ſent them to the coaſts of Spain. Leviſon, 
with part of the ſquadron, met the galleons, loaded 
with treaſure, but was not ſtrong enough to attack 
them. Monſon alſo fell in with ſome very rich ſhips, 
bur let them paſs for the ſame reaſon, They were, 
however, determined not to return to England with- 
out doing lomething to ſupport the honour of their 
country; and accordingly refolved to attack the 
harbour of Coimbra, in Portugal, having received 
advice that a rich carrack had taken ſhelter in that 
porte. The attempt was, however, dangerous: the 
mouth of the harbour was defended by a caſtle, 
within which eleven gallies were ſtationed; and the | 
militia of the eountry, amaunting to near twenty 


might produce, and therefore reaſonably thought, 
that Elizabeth's own declaration in favour of James 
would greatly ſtrengthen his title. The lord admi- 
ral declared, that ſome days ſince, ſhe ſaid to him 
in private, My throne has always been filled by a 
ſucceſſion of princes, and ought only to go to 
my next heir.” But as this was not thought ſuf- 
ficient, it was thought proper that the lord keeper, 
the lord admiral, and ſecretary Cecil, ſhould, in 
the name of the council, intreat her to ſignify her 
final intention with regard to this ſubject. They 
found her almoſt ſpeechleſs, but ſne found ſtrength 
ſufficient to repeat the ſubſtance of her former de- 
claration to the lord admiral, „that ſhe had filled a 
royal throne, and deſired to have a royal ſucceſ- 
<« ſor.” Cecil thought that this declaration was 
not ſufficiently explicit; and urged her for a further 
explanation. ] deſire ſaid ſhe, that a king ſhould 
ſueceed me, and who ſhould that be, but m 
c neareſt kinſman, the king of Scotland. 
Though there was no great danger in any 


thouſand men, appeared in ams on the ſhore. But 
theſe appearances were not ſufficient to intimidate 
the Engliſh : they broke into the harbour, diſ- 
mounted the guns of the caſtle, ſunk; burnt, or 
put to flight the gallies, and 3 the carrack to 
ſurrender. This was one of the? moſt valuable 
prizes taken by the Engliſh, being valued at a mil- 
lion of ducats; and greatly tended to cohvince 
the Spaniards that their only method of preſerv- 
ö ng their treaſures was to make peace with the Eng- 
: liſh, SQUIESO bouts bet: eager Hitt ods 11 


e Dehgrynjery: 
the deputy prepared to carry him to England and 
Preſent him to Elizabeth: but in the mean time, 
an accident happened, which rendered the queen 


: bl 5-6 1 
ſubmiſſion, 


ſition being made to the Scottiſh ſucceſſion, the 

council thought proper to take every precaution for 
ſecuring the peace and ſafety of the kingdom: 
1 — numbers of idle and ſuſpected perſons, who 
ſwarmed in the metropolis and the adjacent villages, 

were ſeized and ſent to Holland, for the Dutch ſer- 

vice. The fleet which lay ready equipped, was 

ordered to guard the ae 1 the 

ſea ports wer e all ſhut, and the lady Arabella Stuart, 
taken into cuſtody. It was alſo reſolved to ſummon 


all che peers to town, and if any commation ſhould 


happen on the queen's death, Which was now hourly 
expected, to make the earl of Northumberland 


— 
— 


general of the forces. Er itt uud 
In the mean time the queen lay in a very deplora- 
ble condition, ſitting dreſſed: and penſive ten days 


1 


inſenſible to the pleaſure ſhe might otherwiſe have 
received from this event. The counteſs of Not- 


wo 


Ai. 


upon cuſhions, without an hours reſt dur ing the 
| | whole 
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whole interval. But on the twenty-firſt of March, 
ſhe was put to bed by force, and though ſhe then 
ſeemed to be better, ſhe lay on her right ſide without 
ſpeaking to, or regarding any body, except cauſing 
— meditations to be read to her, particularly thoſe 
of M. du Pleſſis. The archbiſhop of Canterbury at- 
tending her on this occaſion, ſhe heard his exhorta- 
tions with a fixed attention, and joined him in 
prayer with great humility and devotion. On the 
twenty- third ſhe was ＋ during the whole 
day, but in the night ſhe fell into a lethargic ſlum- 
ber, which continued near five hours, when ſhe 
awaked; but it was only to die in the calmeſt man- 
ner, about two o'clock the next morning, in the 
ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her 
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rel n. 8 | ; "i . 
Elizabeth mounted the throne when it was totter- 


ing under the misfortunes of an ill conducted war, 
and its pillars were weakened by ſuperſtition and 
cruelty ; it had been rifled of its ornaments by im- 
pious hands, and all its glories were blaſted by the 
cankering breath of religious fury. How artfully, 
howgracefully, how nobly ſhe recovered its ſtrength, 


repaired its beauty, and retrieved its honours, have | 


been ſufficiently diſplayed in the preceeding pages. 
Steadineſs was the characteriſtic of her reign i œco- 


nomy the great ſecret of her government; and her 


art in dividing her enemies among themſelves, the 
inſtrument of her ſucceſs. | | 

Few great perſonages have been more expoſed to 
the calumny of enemies and the adulation of friends, 
than Elizabeth; though there were ſcarce any whoſe 
reputation has been more certainly and more unani- 


mouſly determined by the joint conſent of poſterity. 


Her vigilance, her conſtancy, her magnanimity, 
her penetration, and addreſs are allowed to merit 
the bigheſt praiſes; nor do they appear to have 
been ſurpaſſed by any perſon that ever filled a throne. 


By the aſſiſtance ſhe gave to France, ſhe diſappointed 


the- ambitious ſchemes of her mortal enemies the 
Guiſes : by her ſupporting the Scottiſh reformers, 
ſhe ruined her formidable rival, the queen of Scots; 
and by er the revolters in the Netherlands, 
ſhe gave a fatal blow to the power of Spain, whoſe 
throne was then filled by the moſt powerful and moſt 
ambitious monarch in Europe. Her credit in the 


empire balanced the influence of Charles, and eſta- 


66 Vol. II. 


| 


At the 


8 A. D. 1603, 83 
bliſhed the proteſtant intereſt, The Turks, the 
Poles, the Sweeds, with many other princes and 
ſtates, appealed to her throne as to the grand tribu- 
nal of juſtice here below, nor did they believe her 
mortal, till death convinced them of the fatal truth. 
She ſeemed to have ſnatched the diſtaff from the 


hand bf deſtiny, in order to abridge or prolong, at 
her pleaſure, the thread that formed the fate of 


empires. | | | 
he ſame time it muſt be acknowledged, that 
ſhe was often too rigorous, too imperious towards 


her dependents ; too regardleſs of the conſtitution, 
too little concerned for the liberties and privileges of 


| 


her ſubjects. 


Her prerogative, like the rod of 
Aaron ſwallowed up every thing that came in com- 
petition with it; ſhe thought her people were en- 
titled tono more liberty than their anceſtors enjoyed. 
And it were to be wiſhed that her jealouſy and cru- 
elty were not too common. | 

She was remarkably happy in the choice of her 
ſtateſmen and generals, whom ſhe directed by her 


ere ſenſe, and animated by her magnanimous 


pirit. Her abilities for government were never 
queſtioned; and her application to public buſineſs 
was very extraordinary. She was fond of being 
thought learned, and ſpoke, with great fluency, 
the Greek, Latin, Italian and French languages; 
underſtood the Spaniſn, and tranſlated ſeveral 
pieces from the ancient writers with judgment and 
fidelity. Nor muſt it be forgotten that by her 
influence, genuine literature was revived and im- 


proved. She was indeed more penetrating to diſ- 
cover, than ready to reward merit; but ſhe intruſt- 


ed the care of the latter to perſons who diſcharged 
it nobly. It was theſe ſprings of liberality that 
gave verdure to the lawrels, and formed the ſhade 
under which Spencer caught his poetic raptures, 
where Shakeſpear drew his ſacred inſpiration, where 
ſatire and Johnſon laughed at the follies of mankind, 
and where Beaumont and Fletcher formed tnem- 
ſelves after the moſt graceful models of the drama. 
It was under Elizabeth, that Bacon caught the firſt 
dawn of that noble philoſophy which now en- 
lightens the world. To her patronage we owe the 
ſtrength of Jewels reaſoning, the nervous ſtile of 
Hooker, and the extent and variety of Raleigh's 
learning. | 
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BOOK KI. 


From the acceſſion of James I. to the abdication of James II. 


JAME S I. 


A. D. 
160g. 


Scotland was proclaimed king of 
England, by the name of James 
the firſt, The ceremony was performed by Cecil, 
and the lord-mayor, with all the pomp common on 
theſe occaſions, 

Meſſengers were alſo diſpatched to James to in- 
form him of this great event, and haſten his journey 
to London. In all the places through which he 
paſſed, he was received with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions of his ſubjects. While he was upon the road 
he ordered the earl of Southampton, and the other 
noblemen who had been impriſoned on account of 
Eſſex, to be ſet at liberty: and the funeral rites of 
Elizabeth to be performed in a very ſumptuous 
manner: the earl of Northumberland, with the lords 
Thomas and Henry Howard, together with lord 
Mountjoy were made members of the privy council, 
on account of their family ſufferings for the king's 
mother. Nor did the king's gratitude to the How- 
ard family ſtop here : the lord Thomas was created 
earl of Suffolk, and afterwards lord treaſurer, 
When James came to Theobalds, a houſe belong- 
ing to ſecretary Cecil, he was attended by all the 
great officers of ſtate, and members of the privy- 
council; the great ſeal uſed during the reign of 
Elizabeth was broken, and a new one delivered to 
the lord keeper Egerton, who was at the ſame time 
named Baron of Elleſmere: the privy council was 
augmented by. the duke of Lenox, the earl of 
Mar, the lord Hume, Sir George Hume, trea- 
ſurer of Scotland, and Edward Bruce, maſter of 
the rolls. 

After creating a multitude of knights, James 
arrived in London. This conduct did no credit to 


James; becauſe when honours become cheap, they 


ceaſe to dignify. On the twentieth, Cecil was cre- 
ated lord Cecil of Eſſenden, Sir Robert Sidney, 
lord Sidney of Penſhurſt, Sir William Knowles, 
lord Knowles of Grays, and Sir Edward Wotten, 
lord Wotton of Morley. 


Theſe promotions were preparatory to the coro- | 


nation which was celebrated at Weſtminſter-abbey 
on the fifth of July, Whitgift, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury performing the ceremony, 
The political ſyſtem of Europe was greatly chang- 


ed. The hatred of Elizabeth to the power of Spain, 


and her ſupporting the Hollanders, had, for many 
years, governed the deciſions in many of the courts 
of Europe. Henry the fourth of France, could 
not, without concern, reflect, that James, in one part 
of his life, had formed a friendſhip with Spain, 
and thought he had eyery thing to fear from ſuch a 
union. He therefore ſent the marquis of Roſni, 


8 Won as the death of Elizabeth 
A was known, James the ſixth of 


his ambaſſador to England, in order to cultivate a 
good underſtanding with the new monarch. Roſni 
was received with diſtinguiſhed honours ; but ſoon = 
perceived that he ſhould have occaſion for all his 
talents. The count d' Aremberg was then in Lon- 
don as ambaſſador from the arch-duke, and had 
made propoſitions for a peace between Engand and 


| Spain, Roſni, afterwards duke of Sully, propoſed 


a league with James, in conjunction with Venice, 
the united provinces and the northern crowns, in 
order to invade the Auſtrian dominions on every 


| fide, and humble the exorbitant pride of that 


powerful family. But the genius of James was not 
adapted to ſuch vaſt enterprizes: the love of peace 
was his ruling paſſion, and Roſni found James to be 
ſo accompliſhed a maſter of diſſimulation, that all 
his addreſs could not diſcover his real intentions. 
All his declarations were in general terms, that his 
deſign was to live in friendſhip with France. At 
laſt, however, a ſolemn conference was held on the 
ſtate of affairs, when it was agreed, that the two 
kings ſhould permit the Dutch to levy forces in 
their reſpective dominions. And privately ſupply 
that republic with the ſum of one million four 
hundred thouſand liyres annually, for the mainte- 
nance of their forces; that the whole ſum ſhould be 


advanced by the king of France, but one half of 


the whole to be returned to that monarch, after 
one third was deducted in diſcharge of a debt owing 


by Henry to Elizabeth : and that if the Spaniards 


— 


attacked either of the contracting powers they en- 
gaged to aſſiſt each other, Henry with a force of 
ten thouſand men, and James with an army of ſix 
thouſand. | 
Henry was pleaſed with having prevailed upon 
the Engliſh monarch to ſign this treaty, but a very 
extraordinary conſpiracy ſaid to have been made 
about this time in England, was, perhaps, the 
principal motive that influenced James's conduct on 
this occaſion. The king, on his arrival in England, 


| had given a very cold reception to Raleigh, Cob- 
ham, and all the other enemies of Eſſex, except 


Cecil, and they were imprudent enough to furniſh 
the court with ſuſpicions by keeping company with 
perſons who were no friends of the government. 
Though nothing could be more ridiculous, than 
that Raleigh, who had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a kind of enthuſiaſm againſt Spain, ſhould now 
join in treaſonable practices with papiſts ; yet it is 
certain, that a charge for high treaſon was formed 
againſt him and his friends, and he, together with 
lord Cobham and Gray, Sir Griffith Markham, Sir 
Edward Parham, George Brooke, brother to lord 
Cobham, Bartholemy Brookſby, and Anthony Cop- 
pely, with two prieſts, William Watſon, and 

| William 
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A. D. 1683. 
William Clerk, were taken into cuſtody. The 
general charge againſt them was, for having formed 
a deſign to ſurprize the king, the royal family; and 
the whole court at Greenwich, and to have confined 
the king in the tower or in Dover caſtle, till he had 
granted the terms they propoſed. Beſides this ge- 
neral charge, Raleigh and Cobham were charged in 
Marticular with having formed a ſcheme for placing 
the lady Arabella Stuart on the throne of England, 
and for introducing popery into the kingdom; in 
conſideration of ſix hundred thouſand crowns, which 
were to be paid by the Spaniſh ambaſſador, and diſ- 
tributed among'the diſaffected families in various 
parts of the kingdom. #4 

The account of this trial is very imperfect and 
confuſed. The two prieſts, and Brookes, were, 
however, executed, but without confeſſing them- 
ſelves guilty of any actual treaſon: Watſon, in- 
deed, an ignorant pragmatical prieſt, acknow- 
ledged, that he had given it as his opinion, that as 
the king was not then crowned, any attempt againft 


his perſon could not properly be deemed treaſon. | 


But nothing appears to have been agreed on among 
the conſpirators, nor even any plan propoſed ; ge- 
neral declamations againſt the government being all 
that had paſſed among them, though certainly even 
theſe could not be defended. OR 

On the ſeventeenth of November Raleigh was 


tried before commiſſioners appointed for that pur- | | | 
| | cletgy; the leſs favour he bore them. He had re- 


poſe, without having any witnefles brought to con- 
front him, though he earneſtly requeſted that pri- 
vilege allowed by the law. One Dyer was indeed 
brought to ſwear, that he heard a gentleman at 
Liſbon declare, that Don Raleigh, and Don Cob- 
ham, would deftroy the king before his coronation; 
and to the reproach of all law and juſtice, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, the attorney general laid the greateſt 
ſtreſs on this ridiculous affertion ; though a weak 


and contradictory confeſſion of Cobham was the | 


only evidence that ſeemed to affect Raleigh. Cob- 
ham, in a ſudden fit of paſſion, upon hearing that 
Ralcigh, when examined, had pointed out ſome 
circumſtances, by which the guilt of that noble- 
man might be known and afcertained, had accuſed 


Raleigh, but being ſoon after ferzed with a violent || 
| at Hampton-court, where he himſelf ſat as mode- 


fit of ſickneſs retracted all he had ſaid. Raleigh 


was, however, found guilty by his jury, and ſen- 
tence of death was paſſed upon him as a traitor to || 
ſaid with juſtice; that his merits would have been 
great, had he governed a college inſtead of a king- 
dom. His eloquence; like a powerful charm, diſ- 
| fipated every phantom of doubt, which either he 


his country. Cobham was allo a few days after 
found guilty by his peers, the lord chancellor fitting 
as lord high ſteward, the lord Grey, and Sir Grif⸗ 
fith Markham had alſo the ſame fate, and were all 
condemned as traitors. 

' Soon after the trials were ended, James ſigned 


warrants for the execution of the two lords and Sir || v1 | | 
| diſſenters to uſe more forcible arguments, if they 
| did not conform, and cloſed the conference with 


Griffith Markham, ſending them publickly to the 
ſheriff of Wincheſter, where they were tried. At 


the ſame time he ſent privately, by the hands of | 
one of his Scottiſh domeſtics, a warrant written 


with his own hand, directed alſo to the ſheriff, 
ſuperceding the execution, His laſt warrant was 
not, however, produced, till the priſoners were 
ready to ſuffer their ſentence. But this fooliſh piece 
of artifice, was far from anſwering his expectations. 
He had been perſuaded, that the priſoners, in their 
laſt moments, would have conſidered his unexpect- 
ed clemency, as an evident mark of his parental 
care of his ſubjects, and induced to make ſome im- 
portant diſcoveries. But he was miſtaken: nothing 
relating to this conſpiracy was revealed; and the 
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| 


| 


tions. 
| ſons of low birth and tneah condition, the ſame 


learning and eloquence, 


A. B. 1604, 87 
public were thrown into greater perplexities than 
ever with regard to ſecret contrivance. | | 
A. D.: 1604. James was now in the zenith of 
his glory; his love of pleaſure rendered him difficult 
of acceſs to men of buſineſs; but his love of vani- 
ty made him embtace every opportunity of giving 
audience: The exceſſive adulations he received in 
England; increaſed the good opinion he had of his 
own parts; and he doubtleſs conſidered himſelf at 
this time; as the greateſt divine; and greateſt politi- 
cian in Europe; and two ſolemn occaſions were 


now approaching when he would have opportunities 


in both capacities: He was to preſide in an aſſem- 
bly of divines, and open a ſeſſion of parliament. 
The ſeverities exerciſed by Elizabeth upon the catho- 
lies had greatly weakened that party; but the ſeverities 
exerted againſt the puritans had a contrary effect. 
No leſs than ſeven hundred and fifty clergymen of 
that party ſigned a petition to the king, on his ac- 


ceſſionz and many more ſeemed willing to purſue 


the ſame meaſures: They all hoped that James, 
having received his education in Scotland, and al- 
ways profeſſed his attachment to the church eſta- 
bliſhed in that kingdom, would, at leaſt, abate the 
rigour of the laws enacted againſt puritaniſm, if he 


did not ſhew them more particular encouragement. 
| In this; however; they were greatly miſtaken, the 
king had taken a great diſlike to their principles: 


the more he was acquainted with the puritanical 


marked in their Scottiſh brethren a ſtrong turn to- 
wards a republican government, and a zealous at- 
tachment to civil liberty; principles nearly allied to 
that religious enthuſiaſm which directed all their ac- 
He had obſerved, that being in general per- 


lofty pretenſions which attended them in their fami- 
liar addreſs to their maker, of whom they believed 
themſelves the peculiar favourites, induced them to 
uſe the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly ſovereign. 
He had already experienced both in the capacity 


of a king and of a learned polemical difputant, the 
little complaiſance they were diſpoſed to ſhow 
| him: 


| James; however; ordered à conference to be held 


rator. In the courſe of this debate, James ſhewed 
uncommon talents at diſputation; and it may be 


himſelf or the other diſputants had raiſed ; the non- 


| conformiſts were ſilenced ; and the king aſſigned the 


victory to the prelates. He even threatened the 


this grave aphoriſm, No biſhop no king.“ 

Soon after this conference, his majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament, where he diſplayed his 
The meeting of the pars 
liament had been delayed till this time on account 
of the plague which had broke out in London, and 
raged in ſo violent a manner that thirty thouſand 
perſons are computed to have died in one year, tho? 
the number of inhabitants did not then exceed one 
hundred and fifty thouſand. Wh, 

The ſpeech he delivered at the opening of the 
parliament ſufficiently diſplayed his character, and 


proved him to have more knowledge and greater 


parts 


$8 A. D. 1604. 


parts than prudence, or uny juſt ſenſe of decorum 
or propriety. . The ſtile and matter of the ſpeech 
were excellent, but it was deſtitute of that majeſtic 
brevity and reſerve, which becomes a king in his 
addreſſes to the great council of the nation. The 
following paſſage, however, ought to be preſerved, 
as it ſhews a candour that does him honour: * 1 
« confeſs, ſays he, that I have too W yielded 
eto the ſollicitations of ſuitors; and will do my 
« utmoſt to avoid committing that error for the 
« future.” But notwithſtanding his promiſes, which 
he then doubtleſs deſigned to perform, he was never 
able to correct this error in his conduct; it adhered 
to him, and diſtreſſed him during the remainder of 
his life. | r 

During the election of this parliament Sir Fran- 
cis Godwin was choſen knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Bucks, and his return, as uſual, was made 


into chancery, The chancellor pronouncing him {| 


an outlaw, vacated his ſeat, and iſſued a writ for a 
new election, when Sir John Forteſcue was choſen 
in his place. 
reyerſe the chancellor's ſentence, and reſtore Sir 
Francis to his ſeat. 
requeſt, the lords deſired a conference with the com- 
mons on this ſubject; but were abſolutely refuſed 
by the commons, as the queſtion regarded entirely 


their own privileges. They, however, agreed to | 
make a remonſtrance to the king by the mouth of 


their ſpeaker, whete they maintained, that though 
the returns were according to ancient forms, made 
into chancery, yet the ſole right of judging, with 
regard to the validity of elections, belonged to the 
houſe itſelf, - and not to the chancellor, James, not 
ſatisfied with this, ordered a conference between the 
lower houſe and judges, whoſe opinion was directly 
oppoſite to that of the commons. This conference 
he declared he commanded as an abſolute king, an 
"m never very grateful to Engliſh ears, though 


e parliament had often heard it from the mouth | 


of Elizabeth. Nor did the king ſtop here: he 
added, that all their privileges were derived from his 
wr and hoped they would not uſe them againſt 
the donor. 

This meſſage perplexed the commons. Their 


eyes were now opened, and they ſaw the conſequence | 


of that power which had been aſſumed by the chan- 
cellor, and to which their predeceſſors, had, in ſome 
inſtances, blindly ſubmitted. This ſtep abſolutely 
deſtroyed all pretences to a free election; as none 
would hereafter be choſen, but thoſe who were fa- 
vourites of the king and council. Let us there- 
t fore, ſaid one of the members, endeavour with 
« fortitude, prudence and ſincerity to maintain our 
< privilege : this cannot, ſurely, be conſtrued a 
« contempt in us, but merely a maintenance of our 
c common rights, which our anceſtors have left us, 
% and which it is juſt and fit for us to tranſmit to 
« our poſterity.” _ 7 5 n 
But notwithſtanding the exertion of this ſpirit of 
liberty, their deference for majeſty was fo great, 
that they appointed a committee to confer with the 
| Judges before the king and council. There James 
perceived the queſtion of law was much more 
doubtful than he had hitherto imagined; and in 
order to terminate the affair with ſome honour to 
himſelf, he propoſed that both 'Godwin and For- 
teſcue ſhould be ſet aſide, and a new writ, by war- 
rant of the houſe, ifſued for a new election. Godwin 
readily conſented ; and the commons embraced 


But the firſt act of the houſe was to | 
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this expedient, but in ſuch a manner that while they 
ſhewed their regard for the king, they preſerved, 
for the future, the free poſſeſſion of their ſeats, and 
the right which they claimed of judging ſolely in 


their own elections and returns, 


Soon after the prorogation of the parliament, 


the propoſals for a peace with Spain were examined 


This alarmed James, at whoſe | 


_—_— 


in the privy council; and on the eighteenth of Au- 
guſt, the ſeveral articles were finally adjuſted, the 
principal of which imported, © that James ſhould 
% fix a day, before the expiration of which the 
<* ſtates of the united provinces ſhould make peace 
<* with the arch duke of Auſtria ; and in caſe of a 
e refuſal, the Engliſh monarch ſhould conſider him- 


« ſelf freed from allengagements with that confede- 
©. racy... James, however, did not think proper to 


fix the time or to withdraw his troops from their 
ſervice. On the contrary, he even reſtored the 
cautionary towns for a much ſmaller ſum than thar, 
for which they were originally depoſited in the hands 
ESE: oo es i a ee As 
About the time of the concluſion of this treaty, 
the town of Oſtend capitulated, after having been 
three years beſieged by the Spaniards, who found 


nothing in the place but heaps of ruin in recom- 


pence for the vaſt ſums of money and incredible 
numbers of lives that had been expended in the 
conqueſt. James, without giving himſelf any 


concern with regard to the fate of this fortreſs, re- 
ſolved to improve his new connection with Spain; 


and accordingly, he appointed the earl of Notting- 
ham, then lord high admiral, his ambaſſador ex- 


| traordiary to that court. His train was at once both 
numerous and ſplendid; and the Spaniards were 


extremely ſurprized when they beheld the bloomin 
countenances and graceful appearance of the Engliſh, 


whom their bigotry, inflamed by the prieſts, had re- 


preſented as ſo many monſters and infernal de- 
. I 
A. D. 1605. Soon after the peace of Spain was 
finally ſettled, a plot, the moſt daring and impious 
of any recorded in the annals of time was diſcovered 
in England: We mean the gunpowder treaſon. 
Cateſby, a perſon of good parts, and deſcended 
from a very ancient family firſt thought of the moſt 
extraordinary method of revenging all the injuries 


ſuffered by the Roman catholics in England, and of 
reſtoring that religion in the kingdom, He firſt . 
diſcloſed his project to Piercy his intimate friend, 


and who, in a ſudden fit of paſſion had hinted a 
deſign of aſſaſſinating the king. Cateſby replied, 
that he had formed a more extenſive, and at the ſame 
time a ſurer method of vengeance, as it afforded 
great hopes of reſtoring the catholic religion in 


England. It would, he obſerved, be in vain to de- 


prive the king of his life; he had children, who 
would ſucceed to his crown and adopt his maxims 
of government. 


lity, the ney and the parliament were all infected 
with the ſame hereſy, and could eaſily raiſe, to the 
throne, another prince and another family, who, 
beſides their hatred to the catholic religion, would 
be ſtimulated with revenge for the tragical death of 
their predeceſſors. It was therefore neceſſary to ef- 
fect any good purpoſe, to deſtroy at one blow, the 


| king, the royal family, the lords, and the commons, 


and to bury all their enemies in one common ruin. 
This he obſerved might be eaſily effected, by carry- 


ing a mine below the hall where the parliament al- 


ſembled, 


| Nor would the extinction of the 
whole royal family be ſufficient ; becauſe the nobi- 
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ſembled, and while the king was haranguing both 
houſes, the whole might be conſigned over to in- 
cuvitable deſtruction. Piercy approved of this pro- 
ject, and they reſolved to impart the matter to a few 
more of their choſen friends, and by degrees to all 
the reſt of their party; every man being previouſly 
bound by taking an oath on the ſacrament not to 
diſcloſe the leaſt ſyllable of the matter, or to with- 
draw from the aſſociation without obtaining the 
conſent of all concerned. f 0 
Theſe conſultations were held in the ſpring and 
ſummer of the preceding year, and ſoon after they 
began their operations. Piercy, who was then a 
gentleman penſioner, immediately hired a houſe ad- 
Joining the houſe of lords: and the other conſpira- 
tors, expecting the parliament would meet on the 
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ſeventeenth of February, began their operations in 


December. That they might be leſs interrupted, 
and give leſs ſuſpicion to the neighbourhood, they 
carried in with them a large quantity of proviſions, 
and never deſiſted from their labour. At the ſame 
time they provided themſelves with fire arms, being 
determined in caſe of diſcovery, to defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt extremity, and rather periſh than 
be taken. Their perſeverance advanced the work; 
and they ſoon pierced the wall, though it was three 
yards in thickneſs. But on approaching the other 
fide, they were ſurpriſed at hearing a noiſe which 
they knew not how to account for. But it appeared 
upon enquiry, that it came from the vault below 
the houſe of lords, a large quantity of coals having 
been laid up there, and were now ſelling off, the 
yault being to be let to the higheſt bidder. So fa- 
vourable an opportunity was not to be neglected : 


the vault was immediately hired by Piercy ; the re- 


mainder of the coals was purchaſed by him, thirty- 
ſix barrels of gunpowder lodged in it; and the 
whole being covered up with faggots and billets, 
the door of the vault was flung open, and every 
body admitted. All this they did at their leiſure, 
the parliament being farther prorogued to the third 


of October, and afterwards to the fifth of Novem- 


ber. Ei 
Every thing being thus prepared; they began to 
look forward, and form the remaining part of their 
ſcheme. The king, the queen, and prince Henry, 
were all expected to be preſent at the opening of the 
parliament ; but the duke, by reaſon of his tender 
age, would be abſent; and it was therefore reſolved, 
that Piercy ſhould ſeize him. The princeſs Eliza- 
beth, alſo a child, was kept at lord Harrington's 
houſe in Yorkſhire, and Sir Everard Digby, Rook- 
wood, and Grant being informed of the conſpiracy, 
engaged to aſſemble their friends, under pretence 
of a hunting match, and, after ſeizing that prin- 
ceſs, to proclaim her queen immediately. 
mean time they were ſo tranſported with rage 
againſt their adverſaries, and ſo charmed with the 
proſpect of an ample revenge, that they forgot all 
care of their own ſafety, and truſting to the general 
confuſſion that muſt reſult from ſo unexpected a 
blow,. that they forgot the fury of the people, 
which would doubtleſs have been poured with 
double violence on their heads, and perhaps have 
CO an univerſal aſſaſſination of the catho- 
ics. | | 
The conſpirators waited impatiently for the day 
that was to involve all their enemies in deſtruc- 
tion; and they had now the proſpect of its near 
approach, The dreadful ſecret, though commu- 
60 Vol. II. 


In the 


— — 


ble deſtruction. 


— — 


nicated to above twenty perſons, had been religiouſly 
kept for almoſt a year and a half. No remorſe, no 
pity, no fear of puniſhment, no hope of reward 


ad as yet induced any ſingle conſpirator either to 
abandon the enter prize or difcover the dreadful ſe. 


cret, Religious bigotry had extinguiſhed every 


other motive in their breaſts, and it was an indiſ- 


cretion at laſt, proceeding from theſe very enthuſi- 


aſtic prejudices, that ſaved the nation from inevita- 


About ten days before the meeting of the parlia- 
ment, lord Monteagle, a catholic peer, ſon to lord 
Morley, received the following letter which had 
been delivered to his ſervant by a perſon un- 
known: | $ | 

„ My Lord, 
Out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends 
I have a care for your preſervation; therefore I 
would adviſe you, as you tender your life, to de- 
viſe ſome excuſe to ſhift off your attendance at 

this parliament, for God and man have concurred 
to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time: and think 
not ſlightly of this advertiſement, but retire 
yourſelf into your country, where you may ex- 
<< pect the event in ſafety; for though there be no 
appearance of any ſtir, yet I ſay they will receive 
2 terrible blow this parliament, and yet they ſhall 
not fee who hurts them. This counſel is not to 
be contemned becauſe it may do you good, and 
can do you no harm; for the danger is paſt as 
ſoon as you have burnt this letter; and I hope 
God will give you grace to make good uſe of it, 
to whoſe holy protection I commend you.” 
Monteagle was for ſome time at a loſs what 
judgment to form of this letter, and unreſolved 
whether he ſhould ſlight the advertiſement or not 
and fancying it was nothing more than an artifice to 
terrify him from attending -his duty in parliament ; 
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and had nothing more than his own ſafety been con- 


cerned, he had in all probability, determined to 
{light this intelligence; but apprehending the king's 
life might be in danger, he carried it at midnight to 
the earl of Saliſbury, who appeared as much con- 
founded as himſelf with regard to the meaning of 
the letter; and though he was inclined to think it 


nothing more than an artifice to ridicule the terror 
of Monteagle, yet he thought proper to conſult the 


earl of Suffolk, then lord chamberlain, The ex- 
preſſion, © that the blow ſhould come without 
„ knowing who hurt them,” ſeemed to indicate, 
that ſomething was intended to be done by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of gunpowder, at the time of the meeting 


of the parliament, and while the king was ſitting 


in the aſſembly. This was thought the more pro- 
bable by the lord chamberlain, becauſe he knew 
there was a large cellar under the parliament houſe, 
belonging to Whineyard the keeper of the palace, 
who uſed it for holding wood and coal. Here they 
determined to reſt the matter till the king returned 
from Royſton to Weſtminſter, which happened on 
the firſt of November. | 

His majeſty after reading the letter; and being 
made acquainted with their ſuſpicions, was of 
opinion- that either nothing ſhould be done, or 
enough to prevent the danger; and that the ſearch 
ſhould be deferred till the very day deſigned for the 


execution of their infernal enterprize. Accordingly 
on Monday the fourth of November in the after- 
noon, the lord chamberlain, whoſe duty it was to 
ſee every thing in readineſs for the king's coming, 
A a | 


vilited 
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viſited all the places about the parliament houſe, 
and took a light view of the cellar, which ſeemed 
to contain nothing but ſeveral piles of billets and 
faggot. But thinking that Whineyard could not 


want ſo large a quantity of fuel, aſked him who was 


the owner of the wood ? Whineyard told him that 
he had let the cellar to one Mr. Piercy, and that the 
wood, and other commodities belonged to that gen- 
tleman. | e | 

This information increaſed the chamberlain's ſuf- 
picion, as he knew Piercy to be a very rigid papiſt; 
and that being ſeldom in London he could not want 
ſo large a quantity of fuel. Suffolk therefore 


thought it abſolutely neceſſary to make a farther 


ſearch; and on his return to the king, a reſolution 
was taken in ſuch a manner as ſhould render it effec- 
tual, without any apprehenſion or alarm. Accord- 
ingly Sir Thomas Knevit, ſteward of Weſtminſter 
was ordered, under pretence of ſearching for ſtolen' 
goods, to _— very carefully the cellar and places 
adjacent; eſpecially to remove the wood, and 
examine whether any thing was concealed undet 
it. | 5 | | | 

EKlnevit executed his orders very faithfully between 
twelve and one o'clock in the morning of the fifth 
of November. On entering the cellar, he perceiy- 
ed Fawkes ſtanding in one of the corners, pretend- 
ing that he was Piercy's ſervant, 


for his zeal and ferocious courage. Knevet ordered 
him to be ſeized, when that determined courage, 
which ſo much diſtinguiſhed this conſpirator, even 
among thoſe heroes of villany, was evidently paint- 
ed in his countenance. The faggots were now re- 
moved, where they diſcovered the thirty barrels of 
es van The matches, and every thing proper 

or ſetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's 
pocket, who perceiving that his guilt was now ap- 
parent, and that his only refuge conſiſted in boldneſs 


and deſpair, expreſſed the utmoſt regret, that he 
had loſt the opportunity of ſetting fire to the pow- | 


der, and by that means enjoyed the only conſolatien 
he wiſhed, that of involving his enemies in the 
ſame deſtruction with himſelf. | 


He diſplayed the ſame intrepid firmneſs, mixed 


even with ſcorn and diſdain, before the council. 
He neither denied the deſign, nor that he had aſ- 


could make him diſcover who they were, declaring 
that he would rather ſuffer ten thouſand deaths, 
than accuſe any .perſon. But after being confined 
in the tower, and left to refle& on the enormity of 
his guilt, his courage failed him, and he made a 
full confeſſion of all the conſpirators. | 

Several of the criminals, particularly Cateſby 
and Piercy, were in London; and though they had 
heard of the alarm given to the miniſtry by the let- 
ter ſent to Monteagle, together with the viſit of the 


in their diabolical enterprize and never abandon 
their hopes of ſucceſs. But being informed that 
Fawkes was apprehended, they fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation into Warwickſhire; where Sir Everard 
Digby, perfuaded that ſucceſs had attended his 
confederates, was already in arms to ſeize the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth; but had been prevented in their de- 
ſign, by her eſcaping to Coventry. This diſap- 
pointment forced them to embrace the deſperate at- 
tempt of defending themſelves againſt the whole 
force of the county, which the ſheriff had raiſed, 
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Fawkes had been' || 
an officer in the Spaniſh fervice, and well known 
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raiſed, and who was then in full march againſt 
them. They retreated to Holbeach, the ſeat of 
Sir Stephen Littleton, where they were furrounded 
by the ſheriff's army and ſummoned. to ſurrender. 
They, however, determined to defend themſelves 
to the laſt extremity, and make one deſperate at- 
tempt to cut their way through the aſſailants. Ac- 
cordingly they made a furious ſally, in which Cate- 


ſby, Piercy,” and ſome others of the conſpirators 
were ſlain, 
; priſoners, and ſent to London, where they made a 


Winter, Digby, and Bates, were taken 


full diſcovery of the conſpiracy, and died by the 


hands of the executioner. The earl of Northum- 


berland was fined thirty thouſand pounds, and de- 
tained ſeveral years a priſoner in the tower, becauſe 
he had admitted his re lation Piercy, into the band 


of gentlemen penſioners, without his taking the 


requiſite oaths. The lords Mordaunt and Sturton, 
two Roman catholic peers were fined in the ſtar- 
chamber, the former in ten thouſand, and the latter 
in four thouſand pounds. 


The opening of the parliament, which was fixed 


for the fifth, was adjourned to the ninth of Novem- 
ber; when the king, in an elaborate ſpeech, opened 
the ſeſſion; when he obſerved, that though re- 


ligion had engaged the conſpirators in ſo criminal an 


attempt, yet all the Roman catholics ſhould not be 
involved in the ſame guilt, or ſuppoſed equally de- 
ſirous of committing ſuch enormous barbarities. 
That many pious men, and all our anceſtors among 
the reſt, had been induced to concur with that 
church in her ſcholaſtic doctrines, though they 
never admitted her ſeditious principles concerning 
the pope's power of dethroning kings, or ſanctify- 
ing aſſaſſinations: that the wrath of heaven is de- 
nounced againſt crimes, though innocent error may 
obtain its favour; and that nothing can be more 
hateful than the uncharitableneſs of the puritans, 
who condemn alike to eternal torments, even the 


moſt inoffenſive proſelytes to popery. For my 


* own part,” added he, This attrocious attempt 
* thall never alter my plan of government; for 
* while I puniſh guilt with one hand, I will defend 
and protect innocence with the other.” 

A. D. 1606. James was now ſurrounded with 


perplexities; peace was the ruling paſſion of his 
- foul, and the diſcoveries he had made of the arch- 
ſociates in the conſpiracy ; but no threats of torture 


duke's being no ſtranger to this conſpiracy, made 
him fearful, that if he proſecuted the Roman ca- 
tholics with too keen a reſentment, the court of 


Spain itſelf might be found a party in this deteſt- 


able contrivance; and in that caſe, all Europe 
would have been involved in a general war, in 
which he himſelf muſt have been a principal. The 
ſame ſpirit of caution induced James to publiſh ſe- 


veral proclamations to prevent the public from ſuſ- 


pecting, that the conſpirators had ever received the 


| leaſt promiſe of aſſiſtance from any foreign prince. 
lord chamberlain ; yet they were reſolved to perſiſt || 


But this prudent conduct of the king was very 
diſagreeable to his proteſtant ſubjects. Their ani- 


molity againſt popery, even before this conſpiracy, 
had riſen to an extravagant height: and it had, 


perhaps, been more prudent in James, by uſing a 
little diſſimulation, to conform himſelt to this 
opinion. But he was deſirous of affecting an union 
with the ancient mother church, and was perſuaded 
that a few advances would be ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe. Bur he was miſtaken; a coalition with the 
catholics was not to be effected without great in- 
novations in the proteſtant doctrines; and theſe 

| would 
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would never have been granted. While therefore 
he endeavoured to abate the acrimony of his ſub- 
jects, he became himſelf the object of their diffi- 
dence and averſio : 
In the mean time the court of Spain ſent John 
de Mendoza, to congratulate James on his deli- 
yerance, accompanying theſe congratulations with 


Edmonds, the Engliſh reſident at the court of 
Bruſſels, demanded that Owen and Baldwin the 
jeſuit, who had both been deeply concerned in the 


late conſpiracy, ſhould be ſent. to England; the 


archduke refuſed to give them up; on pretence that 
Baldwin was a jeſuit, and therefore to be puniſhed 
only by his ſuperiors ; and that Owen being a ſer- 
vant to the Spaniſh monarch, he was account- 
able to his own prince. 
behaved more generouſly on this occaſion : he or- 
dered all who were ſuſpected of the conſpiracy to 
be ſeized at Calais, and ſent over to England, 

- The; parliament now met for the diſpatch of 


_ buſineſs; when they confirmed the attainders of the 


conſpirators, and ſeriouſly applied themſelves to 
prevent, for the future, all the deteſtable deſigns 
of ſuch popiſh recuſants, as refuſed to acknowledge 
the king's independent authority. Accordingly the 
form of an oath, in the nature of a teſt, was drawn 


up and agreed to by both houſes. This oath, as 


it contained nothing repugnant to the eſſential arti- 
cles of the Romiſh faith, and concerned only the 


unlimited power, which is by ſome granted, and 


by others denied to the pope, was ſaid to have 
been drawn up. by the principal catholics of the 


ſecular party; and was accordingly taken by the 
greater part of that religion, 


An act was alſo. paſſed for the better diſcover- 


ing and puniſhing- popiſh. recuſants; and another 


to prevent the dangers that might reſult from the 
preaching of popiſh emiſſaries. At the ſame. time 


the practice of the law being found intollerable to 


the ſubject, they paſſed an act to reform the mul- 
titudes and miſdemeanours of the attornies and ſol- 
licitors; and to avoid unneceſſary ſuits and charges 


of the law: together with a third for the recovery 


of ſmall debts, and relieving debtors in London. 

- Theſe acts being paſſed, they granted the king 
one of the largeſt ſubſides that had ever been given 
w any of his predeceſſors, on the moſt urgent oc- 
caſions of the ſtate, though the nation was then in 
profound peace, and the king wanted money only 
to enrich his favourites. This aid conſiſted of three 
whole ſubſidies, and ſix fifteenths and tenths; be- 
ſides four ſubſidies, or four ſhillings in the pound, 
granted at the ſame time by the clergy. The whole 


was B at eleven ſeparate payments, and | 
d to four hundred and fifty-three thouſand | 


amount 
pounds. od | 

The paſling of this grant was, however, quicken- 
ed by as remarkable a miniſterial artifice, as ever 
was practiſed. On the twenty-ſecond of March, 
when the paſſions of the people were warmed by 
the recent guilt and obſtinacy of the conſpirators, 


and the commons engaged in very warm debates on 
the prerogative, the whole city was filled with a re- 


port, that James, and ſome of his principal fa- 
vourites were murdered at Okin meu twenty 
miles to the weſtward of London. This report 
was very circumſtantial in order to gain credit, for 


it was ſaid, that James had been ſtabbed by a 


The king of France 


— 


A. B. 168). gt 
poiſoned dagger, and that the aſſaſſins were compoſ- 
ed of Englith, Scottiſh, French, and Spaniſh jeſuits. 
The court and city gates were inſtantly ſhut, and the 
guards at both places doubled: the citizens were 
put under arms by the lord mayor, and Sir William 
Wade; lieutenant of the tower, made every diſpo- 


ſition neceſſary for preventing a ſurprize. 
many rich preſents. But their actions were directly | 


contrary” to their profeſſions; for when Sir Thomas 


The commons were fitting when the alarm reach- 
ed the. houſe; about eight o'clock in the morning; 
when all buſineſs was iminediately ſuſpended. Sir 
Edwin Sandys, however; during this conſternation, 
gravely intimated to the houſe; that the king's mur- 
der might have been prevented had the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury liſtened to the advice he gave, of 
bantſhing the catholics twenty miles from London, 
during the ſeſſion of parliament; In about an hour 
the report loſt conſiderably of its ſtrength, and ſoon 
after became doubtful ; when Sir Maurice Berkley, 
and two other perſons were diſpatched immediately 
to k now the truth, While this was paſſing in the 
houſe; the privy council had aſſembled, and find- 
ing the report to be groundleſs, publiſhed a Pon 
clamation to undeceive the people, and forbi all 
riotous aſſemblies. In a few hours James himſelf 
ſent a meſſenger to inform the council that he ſhould 
be in London about two in the afternoon : and was 
accordingly received at Hyde-park corner by the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, preceded by the 
mace, and all the members attending. The city 
of London followed the example of the parliament z 
and among the foreign ambaſſadors, the Spaniſh | 
was ſo extravagantly joyful, that he preſented. Sir 
Lewis Leucknor, maſter of the ceremonies, with 


a chain of gold worth fix ſcore pounds. James, 


having now procured all he wanted from his par- 
liament, prorogued both houſes till the tweaty- 


ſeventh of November following. 


A. D. 160%. The complaints of the Spaniſh 
depredations were now very loud among the Eng- 
liſn merchants. The lower houſe ſent a meſſage to 
the lords deſiring a conference with them, in order 


| to their preſenting a joint petition to the king on 


that ſubje&. The lords took ſome time to delibe- 
rate on this meſſage, becauſe they conſidered the 
affair of the utmoſt importance, It probably oc- 
cured to them at firſt, that the parliament's inter- 


poſing in affairs of ſtate would appear unuſual and 


extraordinary. And to demonſtrate that they were, 


in this inſtance, directed by the influence of the 
miniſtry, they, after a thorough deliberation, agreed 


to the conference, 


T Theſe acquiſitions of authority, induced the houſe | 
of commons to attempt further acquiſitions in fa- 


vour of the liberty of the people. Accordingly, 
on the motion of Sir Edwin Sandys, a member of 


great authority, they entered an order for the regu- 
lar keeping of their journals; that every acquiſition 


made in the houſe, might be faithfully recorded, 


and tranſmitted to poſterity. 

In the mean time an inſurrection happened in the 
counties of Northampton, Warwick and Leiceſter, 
under pretence that the people were deprived of 
their rights of commoning. Theſe complaints ſoon 
ſpread over all the country, and gathering three or 
four thouſand together, and ſometimes double that 


| number, in a body, they proceeded to demoliſh the 


fences of parks and other diſtricts of paſture. This 
lawleſs aſſembly continued their depredations for near 
a month; and 1s ſaid to have been headed by a purt- 
tan miniſter lately deprived; but the principal ring- 

ik 5 | | leader, 


leader; and the firſt author of the above complaints, 


was one John Reynolds. Several proclamations were 
e ordering them to diſperſe; but theſe not 


ties, and defeated them in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. At 
laſt the king, by a proclamation, expreſſing his un- 


willingneſs to proceed againſt them by martial law; 


and giving them hopes of mercy, as well as redreſs 


of their grievances, they diſperſed. Special commiſ- 


ſions were iſſued for their trials, Reynolds, and other 
ring-leaders were convicted of high treaſon, and 
executed. This commotion was hardly ſubſided, 
when James, though no ſupply had been granted 
him in the laſt ſeſſion, paid a debt of ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, contracted by queen Elizabeth, who 
had borrowed that ſum of the citizens of London 
ſome years before her death. | Fr 

A. D. 1608. A truce for twelve years was now, 
after a very long negotiation, concluded between 
Spain and the ſtates of the United Netherlands. 
Never conteſt appeared at firſt more unequal ; nor 


any conteſt ever finiſhed with more honour to the 


weaker party. Spain was ſupported by numbers, 
Tiches, authority, and diſcipline. The revolted 
wee was ſupported only by their attachment to 

iberty, and their religious enthuſiaſm. By her na- 
val enterprizes, the republic maintained her armies; 
and by joining peaceful induſtry to military valour, 
ſhe was enabled by her own force to ſupport herſelf, 
and gradually rely leſs on thoſe neighbouring prin- 
ces, who from a jealouſy of the power of Spain 
were firſt induced to encourage her revolt. The 
pride of that monarchy had long prevailed over her 


intereſt, and prevented her from hearkening to any 


terms of accommodation with her rebellious ſub- 
jects; but finding all intercourſe with her own ma- 


ritime provinces interrupted by the naval arma- || 
ſand pounds given him by James to purchaſe the 
great barony of Kenelworth from Sir Robert Dud- 
ley, fon to the earl of Leiceſter. | 1149 
Henry was a youth of very promiſing talents and 


ments of the ſtates, ſhe at laſt agreed to treat with 

them as a free people, and ſolemnly renounce all 

claim and pretenſion to their ſovereignty. | 

| Thetreaty was ſoon concluded when this leading 
principle was determined, under the - mediation 

and joint guarantee of France and England. ' 


A. D. 1610. By this time the immoderate expences || 
| himſelf in the moſt manly diverſions. He poſſeſ- 
| ſed the advantages of a fine perſon, and there was 
a manly form in his diſpoſition that could not fail 
being agreeable to a warlike nation. 


of the court had emptied the exchequer, and James 
was obliged to have recourſe to his ſubjects for aſ- 
ſiſtance. Accordingly he aſſembled the ' parlia- 
ment on the ninth of February, when the earl of 
Saliſbury was ordered to demand a ſupply : and that 
nobleman, in order to conciliate all their affections, 
began his ſpeech with aſſuring them that his ma- 
jeſty was reſolved to redreſs all their grievances. He 
then proceeded to explain the cauſes of the king's in- 
digence. He inſiſted on the unavoidable neceſſity of 
ſupporting the navy, and in ſuppreſſing a late inſur- 
rection in Ireland: He mentioned three numerous 
courts the king was obliged to maintain, for himſelf, 
the queen and the prince of Wales: He obſerved that 
queen Elizabeth, tho? a ſingle woman, had received 
very large ſupplies, during the years preceding her 
death, which alone were expenſive to her: and 
he aſſerted, that during her reign ſhe had greatly diſ- 
ſipated the crown lands, an expedient, which, tho? 
it ſupplied her preſent neceſſities, without laying 


burdens on her people, multiplied extremely the 


wants of her ſucceſſors. From all theſe cauſes, he 
ſaid, it was not at all ſurprizing,. that the king's re- 
venue ſhould be found deficient in ſo large a ſum as 
eighty-one thouſand pounds of his ſtated and regu- 


lar expence ; without mentioning © contingencies, | 


— 
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{ dened with a great and urgent debt of three hun- 


aving the deſired effect, the ſheriffs raiſed the coun- || dred thouſand pounds, he thence inferred the abſo- 


| lute neceſſity of a large and immediate ſupply from 


* : 


changed the face of Europe, when a final period 


A. D. 1610. 


which ſhould always be eſteemed one fourth of the 
yearly charges. And as the crown was now bur. 


the people. Butthe comtnons, notwithſtanding all 
theſe reaſons were repeated by James, were inex- 
orable. They were, however, unwilling to ſhock 


the king with an abſolute denial, and therefore 


voted him one ſubſidy and one fifteenth, which 
would. amount to little more than- one hundred 


| thouſand pounds ; and James received the mortifi- 


cation of having diſcovered in vain all his wants, 
and of begging aſſiſtance from ſubjects who refuſed 
to grant him any indulgence "01 VEE 

While this parliament was ſitting, Henry, the 
king's eldeſt ſon, was created prince of Wales. 
Several difficulties aroſe with regard to this creation, 
the revenues of that principality, by the profuſions 
of the late reign, were greatly diminiſhed. The debts 
of the crown were urged as ſo many reaſons why 
the king's expences ſhould not be increaſed; and it 
was ſtrongly inſinuated to James, that by creating 
his ſon prince of Wales, and putting him in poſſe{- 
ſion of a large independent revenue, great part of 
the glory of the crown would be eclipſed. It was 
farther urged that the juriſdiction of a prince of 
Wales, when exerciſed by him in perſon, would 
claſh with that of the crown of England. But 
theſe objections had very little effect on the mind of 


James: Henry was created prince of Wales, duke 


of Cornwall, and earl of Cheſter; though the ſum 


of his uſual revenues amounted to above fifty one 


thouſand four hundred and fifteen pounds, beſides 
two thouſand pounds a year allowed him to defray 


the charges of collection, that he might receive the 


whole amount without deduction; and ſeven thou- 


very amiable diſpoſitions; by which he acquired 


both the love and eſteem of the Engliſh. He ſpent 


his time 1n ſtudies becoming a prince, and exerciſed 


court at St. James's, while the queen his mother 
reſided at Somerſet-houſe, where he lived in a very 


ſplendid and expenſive manner, fo that James was 
obliged to maintain three ſeparate houſholds. 

© Before we conclude the tranſactions of this year, 
we muſt mention a memorable and melancholy 
event, which greatly alarmed the Engliſh ; we mean 
the murder of the king of France by the poniard 
of the fanatical Ravaillac. That experience and 

reputation which this heroic prince had been ac- 
quiring for ſo many years; thoſe treaſures which he 
had amaſſed; thoſe armies which he had inliſted and 


diſciplined, were on the point of being employed in 
ſome great enterprize, which would probably have 


was put to his life by an enthuſiaſtic madman. 


This infamous miſcreant had, for ſome time fol- 
lowed the king in his excurſions, in order to find an 
opportunity for executing his horrid deſign. That 
very morning he intended to ſtab him at Fuillans, 
where the king repaired to hear maſs; but was pre- 


vented by the interpoſition of the prince of Ven- 


dome. 


He kept his 
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| « ing Vorſtius for his blaſphemies and atheiſm, he 


dome. After dinner the king appeared extremely 
uneaſy; and leaning his head upon his hand, was 
heard to ſay, + My God, what Is this that will not 
« ſuffer me to be at quiet:” About four in the af- 
ternoon he repaired in his coach t& Paris, attended 
by the duke d Epernon, and ſeveral other noblemen. 
In turning into the Rue de la Fertonjere, which 
was very narrow, there was a ſtop occaſioned by 
two loaded carts: The king had ſent away his 
guards, and ordered the coach doot to be opened, 
that he might view the preparations making for the 


queen's entry. All the pages except two had paſſed || 


another way, and one of the two remaining was be- 


fore the coach, in order to clear the way, while the | 


other ſtopped behind the coach. Ravaillac, who 
had followed the carriage, took this opportunity of 


perpetrating his infernal purpoſe; He mounted on | 
the coach wheel, and. with a long knife ſharpened 


on both fides, ſtruck the king over the ſhoulder of 
the duke d'Epernon. Henry immediately ex- 
claimed, I am wounded.” The aſſaſſin repeated 
the blow; and the knife penetrating the thorax, di- 
vided the vena cava, ſo that the king expired im- 
mediately. Ravaillac was not ſeen by any perſon 
while he perpetrated this attrocious murder : and 
might have eſcaped had he thrown the knife under 
the coach: but he ſtood on the wheel like a ſtatue, 
with the bloody knife in his hand. A gentleman 
coming up, would have put an end to his life imme- 
diatelyz but the duke d'Epernon cried aloud, 
* Save him on your life.” Accordingly the miſcre- 
ant was taken alive, and ſuffered ths ſentence after- 
wards pronounced upon him. 1 2 
The villain on his examination; boldly confeſſed 
he committed the murder, becauſe the king did not 
take arms againſt the Hugonots, and that his mak- 
ing war againſt the pope, was the ſame as making 
war againſt God, ſeeing the pope was God, and 
« God was the pope.” This diſcovery of the prin- 


ciples on which Ravaillac had been committed; was || 


extremely diſagreeable to James; and as the jeſuits 
were univerſally believed to have been concerned in 
it, the Engliſh monarch thought it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to remove from his perſon men, who held ſo de- 


teſtable a doctrine, iſſued a proclamation, command- 


ing all jeſuits and prieſts to depart the kingdom, || 
and all recuſants to keep. at ten miles diſtant from 


the court. *T: 1 85 | 
A. D. 1611. Though the timidity and inſo- 
lence of James fixed him during the greater part of 
his reign, in a very prudent inattention to foreign 
affairs; there happened, about this time, an event 
in Europe of ſuch great conſequence, as to rouſe 
him from his lethargy, and ſummon up all his zeal 
and abilities. A profeſſor of divinity named Vor- 
ſtius, the diſciple of Arminius, was called from a 
German to a Dutch univerſity. And as he differed 
from his Britannic majeſty in ſome nice queſtions, 
concerning the intimate eſſence and ſecret decrees 
of God, he was conſidered as a dangerous rival in 
ſcholaſtic fame : and was at laſt obliged to yield 
to the legions of that royal doctor, whole ſyllogiſms 
he might either have retuted or cluded. If vigour 
was wanting in other inſtances of James's reign, he 
here behaved with haughtineſs and inſolence; and 
the ſtates were obliged, after many remonſtrances, 
to deprive, Voriiius of his chair, and baniſh him 
from their dominions. The king did not perſecute 
that profeſſor any farther, though he had very cha- 


_ Titably kinted to the ſtates, . That as to the burn- | 
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* left them to their own chriſtian wiſdom; though 
& ſurely no heretic ever better deſerved the flames.” 
The ſtates, however, had tod much fenſe and hu- 
manity to underſtand his majeſty ; and they even 
procured for the ejected profeſſor, a chair in ano- 
ther univerſity: | i nl, 

No tranſaltion of this feign reflected fo tmuch 
Honour on the ſovereign as the ſettlement of Ireland; 
ih which James had been ſeriouſly en ever 
ſince his acceſſion to the crown of England. He 
began with paſſing an act of oblivion to quiet the 
minds of the people : he took them into his pro- 
tection, and indulged them with the benefit of the 
| Enpglifh laws, arid cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered 
to them with the utmoſt Oy: Wexford, 
Tyrone, Tyrcotinel, the northern parts of Ulſter, 
half Connaught, and all Munſter, were divided 
into counties, ſupplied with ſheriffs and juſtices of 
the peace, ahd the judges went the circuits regu- 
larly twice every year; The lords chieftains made a 
ſurrender of their lands to the crown, and before 
they were regranted all the oppreſſive exaCtions were 
aboliſhed. The Iriſh duties, rents and ſervices 
were alſo valued; and reduced to certain ſums of 
money on the payment of which the tenants poſſeſ- 
ſed their lands in ſecurity; So that the moſt miſe- 
rable ſlavery was ſucceeded by wealth and inde- 
petidetice. Tyrone, Tyrconnel, O'Dogharty, and 
other rebellious chiefs having forfeited their poſſeſ- 
ſions, togethet with Ardmagh, Cavan, Derry, 
Donnegal, and Fertnanagh, which had eſcheated 
to the crown, wete granted out in different portions 
to the Engliſh, Scottiſh, and Iriſh adventurers, in 
order to be properly cultivated. Theſe undertakers 
obliged themſelves to make certain improvements; 
ſo that Ulſter, the wildeſt part of Ireland ſoon 
became one of the beſt cultivated counties in 
Europe. | 5 e 

A. D. 1612. During this interval of tranquil- 
lity, James cauſed the body of his mother, Mary, 
late queen of Scots, to be removed to Henry the 
ſeventh's chapel, from Peterborough, where it was 
interred after her decapitation” — 

Soon after Frederic V. elector Palatine came over 
to England, iti conſequerice of a treaty of marriage 
which had been ſome time W Mani between him 
and the princeſs Elizabeth. He was received with 
the greateſt reſpect, and for ſome time nothin 
was ſeen at court but entertalrments oh his 
account. 1 Eg 

But amidſt the general joy which this marriage 
occaſioned, the prince of Wales was attacked with 
a dangerous diſtemper, which ſoon after put a 
period to his life, in the eighteenth year of his 


* 


” 


— 


E. 

Some authors have inſinuated that the king cauſed 
him to be poiſoned; but as there are no proofs of 
this, indeed the ſlighteſt preſumption, it probably 
proceeded intirely from malice. Others have ac- 

cuſed the viſcount Rocheſter of this crime, but 

without the leaſt foundation. But as a feport of 

this kind was ſpread immediately after the prince's 

death, his head and body were ordered t o be opened 

in the preſence of ſeveral phyſicians, who declared 
upon oath, that no ſigns of poiſon appeared. 

A. D. 1613. Soon after the earl of Saliſbury 
paid the debt of nature. His great application to 
| bulineſs had greatly impaired his health; and his 


death proved a real misfortune to James, who loſt 
B b a very 
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a very able miniſter. He was well acquainted with 


affairs of ſtate, and the genius of the Engliſh na-. 
tion: was a check to the reſt of the miniſtry, and ||. 


oppoſed every meaſure that he knew would occa- 


fion animoſity and clamour among the people. At 
the ſame time he poſſeſſed the talent of diverting ||. 
the king from ſeveral very dangerous reſolutions, | 
though it muſt be granted he did not always ſuc- 
ceed. He was a perſon of excellent parts, gene- 
rous to his friends, a great rewarder and encou- | 


rager of merit, wherever he found it. 


The marriage between the prince Palatine, and the 
princeſs Elizabeth, was celebrated with great mag- 


nificence, on the fourteenth of February ; but this | 


match proved the ſource of ſeveral misfortunes, 
both to James and the prince Palatine. 15 
About tour years ſince one Robert Carre, a youth 


of twenty years of age, and deſcended from a good 
family in Scotland, arrived in London, after having 


ſpent ſome time in his travels. All his accompliſh- 
ments conſiſted in a fine perſon; and his acquired 
abilities in a good air and a graceful demeanor. 


man lord Hay; and that nobleman no ſooner ſaw 
him, than he diſcovered talents properly adapted 
to make a great figure in the government. Being 
no ſtranger to the king's paſſion for youth, beauty, 
and external appearance, he ſtudied how to render 
theſe accompliſhments moſt ſubſervient to the inte- 
reſt of the young gentleman. Without mention- 
ing him at court, he aſſigned him the office, at a 
match at tilting, of preſenting to the king his buck- 
ler and device; and hoped he would attract the at- 
tention of that monarch. An accident, however, 
happened which ſeemed at firſt to deſtroy all the 
hopes of his patron. When Carre was advancing 
to execute his office, his unruly horſe flung him, 
and broke his leg in the king's preſence. James 
approached him with pity and concern. Love and 
affection aroſe on the ſight of his beauty and ten- 
der years; and the king ordered him to be lodged 


in the palace, and carefully attended. He himſelf 


after the tilting paid him a viſit in his chamber, 
and returned frequently to ſee him during his con- 
finement. The innocence and ſimplicity of the 
boy, finiſhed the conqueſt began by his external 
orages and accompliſhments. | 
been fond of chuſing their favourites from among 
the lower ranks of their ſubjects, and have repoſed 
in them the utmaſt confidence, becauſe they received 
from their bounty, every honour and acquiſition. 
James was alſo deſirous that his favourite might de- 
rive from him all his ſenſe, experience, and know- 
ledge. Highly conceited of his own wiſdom, he 
pleaſed himſelf that this raw youth, by his leſſons 
and inſtructions, would ſoon be equal to his wiſeſt 
miniſter; and be initiated into all the profound 
ſecrets of government, on which he ſet ſo high a 
value. And this kind of creation was more per- 
fectly his own than any other, he indulged an un- 
limited fondneſs for his minion, beyond even that he 


bore towards his own children. Accordingly he 
ſoon knighted, created him viſcount Rocheſter, 


honoured him with the garter, brought him into 


the privy council, and though at firſt, without aſ- 
ſigning him any office, beſtowed on him all his 


buſineſs and political concerns. He loaded him 

with favours, though the miniſtry found the utmoſt 
difficulty to keep in motion the over burdened ma- 
chine of government. | 


| 


Eſſex, and begged his advice. 
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but it was thought neceſſary for the young earl 
to travel for ſame years before the marriage was 


| {| conſummated. At his return he was charmed with 
He had letters of recommendation to his country- | 


the beauty of his young counteſs; but aſtoniſhed 
to find that ſhe would, on no account conſent to 
any farther familiarities. After reiterated-refuſals, 
the earl gave over all thoughts of the happineſs 
he had fo long flattered himſelf with enjoying, and 
left the counteſs to purſue her own. inclinations]: / 
The viſcount of Rocheſter had paid his addreſſes 
to the counteſs before the arrival of Eſſex; and 
this attachment was the true cauſe for her be- 
having in ſo ſtrange a manner to the earl. She 
imagined, that while ſhe refuſed the embraces of 
Eſſex, ſhe could never be conſidered as his wife, 
and that a divorce might be. eaſily obtained, which 
would entirely remove the difficulty attending her 
marriage with her beloved Rocheſter. A divorce 
was accordingly obtained : but Rocheſter could 
not think of concluding an engagement of ſo much 
conſequence to his future happineſs, without con- 
ſulting his friend Overbury. in e 
Accordingly the favourite acquainted his friend 
with his intended marriage with the counteſs of 
Aſtoniſhed at this 


declaration, Overbury did all in his power to diſ- 


Other princes have 


| cured à commiſſion for his embaſſy to Ruſſia, which 


marry the counteſs of Eſſexx. 


ſuade him from ſo dangerous a connection. He 
repreſented to him how ſhameful it would appear 
to take to his own bed a profligate woman, who 
being married to a young nobleman of the firſt 
rank, had not ſcrupled to proſtitute her character, 
and to beſtow favours on the object of a capricious 
and momentary paſſion. And in the zeal of friend- 
ſhip went ſo far as to threaten; Rocheſter, that he 
would forever ſeparate himſelf from him, if he 
could ſo far forget his honour and his intereſt as to 


The favourite promiſed that he would purſue the 
intended marriage no farther. But inſtead of per- 


forming his promiſe; had the weakneſs to acquaint 


the counteſs with this converſation; and when her 
rage and fury broke out againſt Overbury, he alſo 
entered into her vindictive prejects, and ſwore ven- 
geance againſt his adviſer for giving him the greateſt 


inſtance in his power of his faithful friendſhip. 


Some contrivance was, however, neceſſary fer t e 
executing their cruel purpoſe. Rocheſter addreſſed 


himſelf to the king, and after complaining; that 
his own indulgence, had raiſed in him a degree of 


arrogance, that was extremely diſagreeable, he pro- 


he 
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he repreſented. as a, propet retreat for his friend, as 
it was at both profitable. and honourable. | |, 
This, commilion.. being pracured he repaired to 


Overbury, and earneſtly perſuaded him to refule the 
offer; and topk upon himſelf. the taſk of ſatisfying | 
the king, if he ſhould be any ways diſpleaſed with 
the refuſal; Rutanſtead of endeavouring to pacity 


the king, he aggravated the inſolence of Over- 
bury's conduct; and obtained a warrant for com- 
mitting him to the tower, which James intended 
as a ſlight puniſhment for his diſobedience. 


tained the king's conſent to marry the counteſs, and 


that ſhe might enjoy the ſame rank after, as before 


her nuptials, the king created his favourite earl of 
Somerlet, The ceremony was ſoon after performed 
with great magnificence :; but the counteſs could 
not enjoy the happineſs ſhe had ſo long endeavoured 
to obtain, till ſhe had; ſatisfied her vengeance upon 
Oyerbury. Aecordingly ſhe engaged both her huſ- 


band, and her uncle, the earl of Northampton, in 
the attrocious deſign of taking him off by poiſon. 


Many attempts were made to execute this infernal 


deſign, but they were all rendered abortive, by the 


ſtrength of Overbury's conſtitution, till at laſt na- 


pars gave way to the repeated attacks, and the un- 
appy gentleman died in the tower, by a poiſoned 
clyſter. He was buried in the place of his con- 
finement, with the greateſt diſpatch and ſecrecy, 


under pretence that the diſeaſe of which he died ren 
dered his corpſe improper to be ſeen. This pre- 
Cipitate. meaſure occaſioned a ſtrong ſuſpicion that 


Overbury's death was not natural; but the crime 
was not diſcavered till ſome years after, when heaven 
thought proper to puniſn the perpetrators of ſo 


horrid a crime. It is, however, proper to obſerve, 


that James was intirely ignorant of the whole affair; 


and that he was ſtruck with horror when he per- 


ceived, that he had been unwillingly made the pro- 
moter of ſuchla deteſtable ſcene of barbarit. 
1 0 D. 1614. James had now lived four years | 

without calling a parliament, and it was the greateſt | 
comfort to him to have no diſputes with the houſe 
of: commons, ever ready to complain af grievances, 


and to ſeize every opportunity of examining the 
conduct of the ſovereign, or his miniſters. He was 


much better ſatisfied with governing abſolutely, tho 
he found it attended with great inconvenience: he 


was continually under the neceſſity of inventing 


new methods of raiſing money; and as all theſe 
ſchemes were founded on the abſolute authority 


of the crown, they occaſioned: murmurs and com- 


plaints among the people. Nor were thoſe me- | 
thods ſufficient to ſupply the king's occaſions :. he 
loved mmagnificence, ;-and” was perpetually ſquan- 


* 


dering large ſums among his favourites. 


for filling the exhauſted coffers of his maſter. At 


laſt he had recourſe to a project founded by his pre- 
deceſſor, of creating knights baronets, a kind of 


middle nobility, between barons and knights bat- 
chelors. Their number was not to exceed! two 
hundred. To purchaſe, this honour; which was 
made hereditary, every baronet was obliged to pay 
the king a thouſand pounds; but in order to give 
ſome colour to this inſtitution, every baronet was 
obliged by his patent, to maintain thirty foot ſol- 


igt 
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however, hinted to them that if they would pay the 


whole at once, part of the expence would be 
abated, and the king would maintain his forces in 


Ireland himſelf. This offer was readily accepted, 
and the ſums accordingly paid into the royal ex- 


chequer. At the ſame time other methods were 
purſued for raiſing money without having recourſe 
to parliament ; each rank of nobility had its price 
affixed to ĩt; privy ſeals were iſſued to the amount 
of two hundred thouſand. pounds ; benevolences 


I were demanded to the amount of fifty two thouſand 
Overbury beisg thus removed, Rocheſter ob- 


pounds; and ſome monopolies of no great value 


were erected. 


Though the earl of Somerſet had at firſt thought 
that the death of Overbury was a great advantage, 
he now found he was fatally miſtaken. The ma- 
nagement of affairs ſince the death of that able and 
faithful counſellor was more difficult than ever; 
while his own inability, want of experience and 
inlolence, rendered him ſo completely odious to 
the reſt of the miniſtry, that James, though his 
partiality ſtill continued, ſoon found that he muſt 
place the concerns of the kingdom in more able 
hands. Somerſet's aſcendance over the king ap- 
peared ſo great, that none of the courtiers dared to 
attack him; but on the death of the earl of Nor- 
thampton, which happened in the following year, 
the earl of Suffolk was made lord high treaſurer, 
1 Somerſet ſucceeded Suffolk as lord chamber- 
ain. 7 „ 75 
Somerſet had, for ſome time, applied himſelf, 
to negotiate a marriage between Charles prince of 
Wales and a daughter of France; and had carried 
on the treaty with ſuch ſecrecy, that ſcarcely a 
nobleman in the Engliſh court knew any thing of it, 
till Edmonds, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, 
brought the articles to James, ready to be ſigned. 
This proceeding highly diſguſted the lords of the 
council; and they made ſo violent an oppoſition to 
the treaty, that the king plainly perceived, he muſt 
either diſmiſs his favourite, or the reſt of his mi- 
In the mean time, a ſupply was found abſolutely 
neceſſary; and no other method than that of having 
recourſe to parliament could be diſcovered. Ac- 
cordingly a new parliament was ſummoned to meet 
on the fifth of Auguſt; and the miniſtry uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to procure a majority in the houſe 
of commons. But the meaſures of the court were 
ſo, diſagreeable to the people in general, that all 
their endeavours proved abortive, it being found 
that the new members were animated with a 
ſtronger ſpirit of liberty than thoſe of the laſt parlia- 
ment. | | | | 
Ihe firſt: buſineſs recommended to them from 


I the throne was the granting a ſupply. But inſtead 
Suffolk, who lad ſucceeded the earl of Saliſpury, | 

was a perſon of | ſlender capacity, and not at all 
equal to the arduous taſk of inventing new ſchemes 


of entering on the belt method of aſſiſting the 
crown, they reſumed the ſubject debated in the laſt 
ſeſſion; and exclaimed againſt the regal uſurpation 
of levying new cuſtoms and duties by the mere 
authority of - prerogative. They even deſired a 
conference with the lords, in order to concert mea- 


| ſures fot ſecuring the liberty of the ſubject, and 
circumſoribing the exorbitant and unlimited power 


of the crown. Informed of theſe circumſtances, 
and alarmed at the conſequences which might enſue, 

James diſſolved the parliament after a ſeſſion of two 
months, during which time not one ſtatute had 


b been erected. Nor did his reſentment ſtop here: 
ders in Ireland for three years. It was afterwards, | 


he impriſoned ſeveral of the members, who — 
en 
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fition, though he 


been moſt forward in the o 
well knew that ſuch a violent ſtep muſt expoſe him 
ſtill more to the hatred of the nation. 

In the mean time, Somerſet, though he had hi- 
therto eſcaped the hand of juſtice for the inhuman 
murder of his friend, could not eſcape the ſtill but 
alarming voice of conſcience, which continually 
haunted him amidſt the glare of courts and the re- 
ceſſes of ſolitude. In conſequence of this inceſſant. 
perturbation of mind, the graces of his youth gra- 
dually diſappeared, the gaity of his manners were 
obſcured, his politeneſs and obliging behaviour 
were changed into ſullenneſs and ſilence, While 
the king, whoſe affections had been engaged by 
theſe ſuperficial accompliſhments, began 'to ſhun 
the company of a man, who could no longer afford 
him amuſement or ſatisfaction. 115 | 
A. D. 1615. Theſe ſymptoms of difguſt were 
ſoon perceived by the artful courtiers, who deter- 
mined to ſeize the favourable opportunity of ruin- 
ing their inſolent enemy, by furniſhing James with 
another minion. They caſt their eyes upon George 
Villiers, a youth of one and twenty years of age, 
| younger brother of a good family, juſt returned 
from his travels, and diſtinguiſhed by the advan- 
tiges of a handſome perſon, genteel air, and ele- 
gant dreſs z accompliſhments which they well knew 
the weak heart of 
* ſcheme ſucceeded ; James ſaw this gaudy object at 
a comedy, and immediately felt the ſtrongeſt affec- 
tion for him. The courtiers perceived their ſucceſs, 
and engaged both the queen and the primate to join 
with them in recommending Villiers to the king's 


farther notice. James, overjoyed to receive this 


ſanction to his wiſhes, no longer laid any reſtraint 
on his affections. He ſent for Villiers to court, 
knighted him, appointed him one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, and aſſigned him a pen- 
ſion of a thouſand pounds a year. Here he daily 
ſtole the hearts of the courtiers and petitioners from 
his rival, by his noble and generous way of pro- 
moting their ſuits, while James carried his. fond- 


nefs for him to the moſt extravagant degree of folly. 


He, however, thought it requiſite to keep up ſome 
appearance of affection for Somerſet; his natural 
puſillanimity was too great to ſuffer his carrying 
things to extremity with a favourite who was maſter 
of moſt of his private thoughts and a&tions.” - 


. Somerſet, however, perceived the change, and 
gave himſelf over as irretrievably loſt in the affec- | 
tions of his ſovereign, and thought it highly pru- 
dent to ſollicit James for a genetal pardon." Aſto- 
niſhed at this requeſt, James deſired to know the 
reaſon for ſo unexpected a requeſt ; but readily or- 


dered the pardon to be drawn in the uſual form, and 


tt pardon all manner of treaſons, miſpriſions of trea- 
<« ſon, murders, felonies, and outrages whatſoever, 


e by the ſaid Robert, earl of Somerſet, already com- days in infamy and obſcurity, Their guilty fond- 
« mitted or hereafter to be committed.” This par- | 
don, after being ſigned by the king, was carried to 


the chancellor to receive the impreſſion of the great 


ſeal ; but Bacon, who was Somerſet's enemy, re- 


fuſed to pals it, and informed the queen of its con- 


tents. Her majeſty on receiving this account from 
the chancellor, ſummoned the whole party, where 
it was reſolved to make one final attempt to ruin 


ployed in making up the poiſons which had been 


ames could never refift. 'Their 


| Engliſh ambaſſador at Madrid, infor 
| that the duke of Lerma had made an offer of open- 
| ing a treaty of marriage between the infanta of 
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Somerſet, This was rendered a more eaſy taſk by 
the dark hints which were thfown out in almoſt 
every company, with regard to Overbury, who was 
now ſaid to have been poiſoned by perſons ' whoſe 
greatneſs had placed them above the ſtroke of juſ- 
Ne. | FAS 

An apothecary's apprentice, who had been em- 


adminiſtered to Overbury, had fled to Fluſhing, 
where he talked openly of the whole ſecret, ſo that 
it ſoon reached the ears of Trumbal, the king's en- 
voy in the Low-countries. Trumbal imparted the 
affair to Sir Ralph Wenwood, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who thought proper to conceal, for ſome time, the 
fatal ſecret, leſt by unſeaſonably revealing an affair 
of ſuch importance, he might defeat the intention, 
and plunge himſelf into inevitable deſtruction. But 
he now made no difficulty of declaring what the 
young apothecary had confeſſed. His relation was 
confirmed by fome converſation with' the counteſs 
of Shrewſbury,” an artful intriguing lady, and then 
a priſoner in the tower. She had formed a very in- 
timate acquaintance with Sir Jervaiſe Elwis, lieute- 
nant of the tower, and drew from him part of the 
ſecret, and whiſpered it about fo artfully, that be- 
fore Somerſet was even named, Elwis was charged 
with being an accomplice in Overbury's murder. 
Soon after James was informed of this infamous 
tranſaction; and the lieutenant being queſtioned 


with regard to the truth of the fact, was viſibly 


ſhocked, and acknowledged that he knew fome at- 
tempts had been made againſt the life of Overbury. 
Upon this James ordered one of the members of 
the privy council, to command the 'heutenant to 
deliver all he knew of this horrid” affair in wrt- 
ting. This was accordingly done; arid being read 
in the council, Weſton, who had given Overbury 
the poiſon in tarts and jellies, and at laſt in a clyſter, 
Mrs. Turner, who was the principal confident to 
to the counteſs of Somerſet, Franklin the apothe- 
cary, who had prepared the poiſon, and Sir Jer- 
vaiſe Elwis, lieutenant of the tower, were ordered 
to be apprehended: and ſoon after a warrant was 
ee for arreſting the earl of Somerſet and his 

Alarmed and aſtoniſned to find ſuch enormous 


guilt in a man whom he had admitted into his bo- 


ſom, James ſent for Sir Edward Coke, lord chief 
juſtice, and earneſtly recommended to him the moſt 


| rigorous and unbiaſſed ſcrutiny. This injunction 


was executed with great induſtry and ſeverity; the 
whole labyrinth of guilt was carefully unravelled: 
the leſſer criminals Sir Jervaiſe Elwis, Weſton, 


Franklin and Mrs. Turner were firſt tried, con- 


: : demned and executed. Somerſet and his counteſs 
left the care of it to Sir Robert Cotton; who copy- 


ing after a pardon granted by Henry VIII. to Wol- 
ſey, inſerted the following clauſe, That the king, 
« out of his mere motion and ſpecial favour, did 


were alſo found guilty; but the king, after con- 
fining them for ſome years, gave them a pardon, 
reſtored them to their liberty, and to ſoften, in ſome 
meaſure, the ſeverity of their fall, granted them a 
penſion, with which they retired into the country, 
where they languiſhed out the remainder of their 
neſs was ſoon changed into the moſt violent hatred, 
and they lived ſeveral years in the ſame houſe, with- 
out having the leaſt intercourſe or correſpondence 
with each other. Waggons v5; 893178 i 
During theſe tranſactions, Sir John Digby, the 
James 


Spain, 
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orders how he was to proceed. James, who was 
deſirous of completing the alliance with Spain, or- 
dered Digby to begin the negotiation. At the 
ſame time count Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor in England, received a commiſſion to treat with 
the king on the intended marriage. 

James had no ſooner taken this reſolution, than 
his de ſire of completing it grew too ſtrong to be 
concealed. This gave occaſion to the Spaniard, 
who had then no deſign of treating ſeriouſly of this 
affair, to pretend a paſſionate deſire of finiſhing the 
treaty, as it muſt prove truly advantageous to his 
country, 

While the king was thus wholly employed with 
his marriage, his miniſters were deviſing new mea- 
ſures to raiſe money ; but all means ſeemed to be 
exhauſted, and a parliament could not ſafely be 
called. Mean while the treaty of the prince of 
Wales's marriage with the infanta, procured an un- 
expected ſupply : queen Elizabeth had ſettled with 
the ſtates of the united provinces the arrears they 
owed her, which amounted to eight millions of 
florins, which ſum became due to James as her 
ſucceſſor: the ſtates would long ſince have paid this 
debt, had they not found their account in remaining 
debtors to England, as they by this means engaged 
the kingdom to ſupport them. But having made 
a truce with the king of Spain, they no longer 
wanted the protection of the Engliſh, and being 
encouraged by the preſent neceſſitous condition of 
James's finances, they employed Caron, their mi- 
niſter at London, to offer a little more than a third 
.of the ſum which was owing to England, and 
which amounted to eight hundred and eight thou- 
ſand four hundred and eight pounds, on condition 
that the king would reſtore the three important 
fortreſſes of Fluſhing, the Brille, and Rammekins, 
which had been delivered by the ſtates to Elizabeth, 
as pledges for the money ſne had advanced them; 
at the ſame time, Caron, intimated that the ſtates 
would do their utmoſt in time to diſcharge the whole 
debt: this intimation had the deſired effect; the 
king having no money, and there being a proſpect 
of drawing a much larger ſum from the ſtates, rea- 
dily determined him to grant their requeſt, and the 
cautionary towns were accordingly delivered up on 
the fourteenth of June. 

This money was ſoon expended, without the leaſt 
poſſibility of gueſſing in what manner: none of 


the king's debts were paid, the navy was ſuffered to 
decay for want of money to repair it, and the army 


in Ireland, whoſe wants had been made uſe of, as a 
pretence to treat with the ſtates, did not receive the 
leaſt benefit from it. 

Bot it was ſoon diſcovered that the lord treaſurer 
Suffolk had converted great part of the money re- 
ceived from the ſtates to his own uſe, As he was 
' father-in-law to the earl of Somerſet, and conſe- 
quently no friend to-the fayourite, this opportunity 
was readily embraced ; he was therefore accuſed in 
the ſtar chamber of ſundry miſdemeanors in the 
execution of his office, and particularly with having 
ſecreted part of the money received from the ſtates; 
Sir Edward Coke was his accuſer; he aggravated 
the crimes, and then ſhewed the dangerous conſe. 
_ quences reſulting from the ill adminiſtration of the 
treaſurerſhip when managed by corrupt perſons. 
Had the lord treaſurer thrown himſelf upon the 
king's mercy, he would have been caſily acquitted, 
61 Vor. II. | 
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Spain, and the prince of Wales, and deſiring ſecret 


coaſt of France, 


| 


act hoſtilly again{tche Spaniards. Raleigh 
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but he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf, and not ſue- 
ceeding to the ſatisfaction of his judges, he was fined 
thirty thouſand pom and condemned to impri- 
ſonment during the king's pleaſure. | 

A. D. 1617. This year was rendered remark- 
able by the laſt expedition of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It was twelve years ſince his condemnation, during 
which time he had remained a cloſe priſoner : at laſt 
he obtained his liberty, but not the king's pardon. 
His eſtate being all forfeited he was greatly embar- 


raſſed, when he was releaſed, and was obliged to 


ſeek his fortune in a ſtrange country. He had for- 
merly traverſed the ſeas of America, and knew all 
the coaſts, eſpecially that of Guiana, at which 
place he imagined there was a rich mine, of which 
he found means to inform the king, and at the ſame 
time told his majeſty that he hoped to obtain im- 
menſe quantities of gold from it, if he would grant 
him a private commiſſion. The mine lying in a 
country belonging to the Spaniards, it could not be 
ſeized without breaking the peace with Spain. Bur 
the king, tempted by the golden hopes inſpired by 
Raleigh, granted him a commiſſion, | | 

By virtue of this commiſſion, Raleigh engaged 
ſeveral perſons in the project. He was ſupplied 
with money to fit out twelve ſail, and departed in 
Augult in ſearch of the mine. At his arrival on 
the coaſt of Guiana, he found that the marks which 
he had left there, were deſtroyed, He however, 
detached his ſon, and captain Keymis to ſail up the 
river Oronoque, with five ſhips, in order to diſeo- 
ver the mountain in which the ſuppoſed mine lay. 
But not ſeeing the mountain, they landed, put the 
Spaniards who oppoled them to flight, took the 
town of St. Thomas, and, after plundering the 
place, reduced it to aſhes. They, however, loſt 
their leader, Sir Walter's ſon, in the action; tho” 
this did not diſcourage the Engliſh, who advanced 
a conſiderable diſtance into the country, but could 
not find the leaſt appearance of the gold mine. Ex- 
alperated at their diſappointment they returned to 
Sir Walter, who, affected with the loſs of his ſon 
and the diſappointment of all his hopes, threatened 
Keymis with the king's indignation. Senſible that 
the reproach was well founded, and dreading the 
puniſhment due to his behaviour, Keymis retired to 
his cabbin, and there put an end to his lite. 

This tranſaction convinced the adventurers that 
all their hopes of riches had no foundation, were 
diſcouraged from liſtening to any farther propo- 
ſitions of their commander, and compelled Sir 
Walter to fail for England. 

Whether Raleigh had been deceived with regard 
the mine he ſought after in Guiana, by Keymis, or 
whether he intended by this voyage to repair his 
broken fortune by plundering the Spaniſh fettle- 
ments 1s uncertain, though moſt writers think the 
latter, But however that be, on his arrival at 
Kingſale in Ireland, he propoſed their ſailing to the 
| This was alſo denied; and they 
obliged him to ſteer for Plymouth, where he was 
arreſted by the king's order and ſent a priſoner to the 
tower of London. | ? 

A. D. 1618. During the abſence of Sir Walter, 
Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in England had 
made heavy complaints againſt the expedition un- 
dertaken by that famous navigator ; and the bin | 
found no better method of appealing the Spaniard, 
than by aſſuring him that Raleigh had no orders to 
returning 
- without 
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without the gold he had promiſed his majeſty, ren- 
dered his affairs deſperate; but as he could not be 
tried for his actions during the late expedition, for 


which he had a commiſſion in form, it was deter- 
mined he ſhould loſe his head by virtue of the 


ſentence pronounced upon him fourteen years be- 
fore. Accordingly the King, to ſilence the clamours 
of the court of Spain, ſigned the warrant for his ex- 
ecution. | | 

Raleigh now plainly perceived his fate to be in- 
evitable and therefore collected all his courage to 
act the laſt ſcene of his life with bravery and reſo- 
lution. When he aſcended the ſcaffold, he took 
up the ax by which he was to be beheaded, and 
feeling the edge of it, ſaid, It is a ſharp remedy, 
e but a ſure one for all ills.” His ſpeech to the 


people was calm, manly, and eloquent; and he | 


endeavoured to revenge himſelf, and load his ene- 
mies with the public hatred. As ſoon as he had 
finiſhed his harangue, he laid his head upon the 


block, with the utmoſt indifference, and received 


the fatal blow. 

Among all the tranſactions of James's reign, not 
one was attended with more public diſſatisfaction 
than the puniſhment of Sir Walter Raleigh. To 


execute a ſentence, which was always thought ex- 


tremely ſevere, which had been ſo long ſuſpended, 
and which ſeemed to have been tacitly pardoned, 


by conferring on him a new truſt and commiſſion, || 


was conſidered as a glaring inſtance of cruelty and 
injuſtice. At the ſame time it was regarded as an 
unpardonable act of meannefs and indiſeretion, to 
facrifice to a concealed enemy of England, the life 
of the only man in the nation, who enjoyed an 
eſtabliſhed reputation for valour and military ex- 
Wenne 

The court of Spain had hitherto amuſed James 
with a treaty of marriage, never intended to be 
concluded, in order to prevent him from op- 
poſing the ſucceſſion to the dutchy of Cleves. 
But the tranſactions in Germany became now 
ſo important to the Auſtrian greatneſs, that every 
day furniſhed freſh motives for continuing this du- 

plicity, 5 | 
| Notions of liberty had never more ſtrongly pre- 
vailed in Europe than at preſent; even Hungary, 
Bohemia and Auſtria were as jealous of their rights 
and freedoms, as the Engliſh themſelves. This 
ſpirit had been obſerved in Germany ever ſince the 
reign of Charles, V. The example of the united 
provinces was continually preſent with theſe people, 
who pretended to the ſame independence, and 
thought- themſelves in a better condition to demand 
it than even the Hollanders themſelves. The em- 
peror Matthias having procured his couſin Ferdi- 


nand of Auſtria, to be elected king of Hungary, 


and obliged the other archdukes to cede to him the 
province of Auſtria, the inhabitants of theſe three 
countries joined in complaining that ſufficient re- 
gard had not been ſhewn to their privileges. Re- 
ligion formed a principal part of the grievances of 
Bohemia, and the-inhabitants, mſpired with an en- 
thuſiaſtic zeal, ſoon became furious. The pro- 
teſtants were deſirous of rebuilding the churches 
that had been demoliſhed by the catholics. The 
council of ſtate iſſued a declaration againſt the pro- 
teſtants; which ſo exaſperated the latter, that they 
forced themſelves into the town hall, and threw three 
of the king's officers out of the window, 
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Hoſtilities being thus commenced, the Auſtrians 
thought proper to join the Bohemians; and Mat- 
thias dying ſoon after the beginning of theſe trou- 
bles, Ferdinand of Auſtria was elected emperor in 
his ſtead. This new dignity. had, however, no 
effect on the proteſtants of Bohemia, who were 
at that time very formidable. They thought them 
ſelves entitled to depoſe the king whom they had 
not elected; and actually offered their crown to the 
elector Palatine, ſon in-law to the king of Eng. 
land. Stimulated by ambition, without reflecting 
on the conſequences of fo raſh an enterprize, the 
young palatine accepted the offer, and was there- 
upon elected. James complained of this proceed: 
ing in the electors as imprudent, and diſhonourable. 
He could not digeſt the maxims of elective govern: 
ment; and was perſuaded that Ferdinand, by a 
kind of preſcriptive right, had acquired a lawful 
title to the throne of Bohemia. He upbraided his 
ſon in-law, for having forced him either to abandon 
him, or break his favourite negotiation with Spain. 
At the ſame time he complained of his duplicity, 
in having ſent to aſk his advice with regard to his 
accepting the crown of Bohemia, and his actually 
accepting it before his meſſenger could arrive in 
England. ö 1 55 1750 

But notwithſtanding theſe reproaches of the king, 


Frederick's cauſe was ſo popular in England, that 


James found himſelf under a neceſſity of doing 
ſomething in his favour. He, however, denied his 
ſon-in-law, the title of king of Bohemia, and for- 
bad his ſubjects from praying for him under that 
. „ Len ee 

Theſe diſturbances abroad were attended with 
equal diſtractions in England. Villiers, now duke 
of Buckingham, continued ſtill the king's chief fa- 
vourite, principal miniſter; and the old earl of Not- 


tingham was obliged to reſign to him the office of 
lord high admiral. Buckingham's inſolence was as 


uncontrouled as his power, and an abject ſpirit was 
to him, the beſt recommendation. Hence aroſe 
that motley ſet of under miniſters who diſgraced 
the remaining part of James's reign. Naunton, one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate, was a puritan, and Cal- 
vert the other, a papiſt; but the only conteſt be- 
tween them was, who ſhould be moſt devoted to the 
will of the miniſter. About the ſame time, Sir 
Richard Weſton, was introduced to court, and fol- 


lowed the reſt of the ſervile herd in his ſubmiſſion to 


Buckingham; but in his heart he was a papiſt, and 
far from being remarkable either for his natural or 
acquired abilities. Sir Edward Conway, a rough, 


ignorant ſoldier, found means to acquire the eoun- 


tenance of James and his favourite. Lord Don- 
caſter ſtill kept his poſt by his eaſy manners, his 
magnificent method of living, and his pliant counſels. 
But the perſon who ſeemed at this time, the moſt 
dangerous rival to Buckingham, was doctor John 
Williams, afterwards keeper of the great ſeal, and 
archbiſhop of York. This young gentleman was 
deſcended from a good family ; his demeanor was 
grave, his converſation ſprightly, and his learning 
at once both ſound and extenſive. But it was not 
any of theſe qualities that attracted the notice of 
Buckingham. His fortune, which lay in Wales, 
was not large, and he owed his education to the mu- 
nificence of lord Lumley, one of the greateſt or- 
naments and patrons of learning in his age; this 
dependence had given Williams pliable habits, and 

| | rendered 
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rendered him a proper 
Buckingham. | | 13 
A. B. 1619. Such was the ſituation of James's 


perſon to be employed by 


court when his queen paid the debt of nature, on 
the firſt of March, in the forty- ſixth year of her 


age. The character of this princeſs has been va- 
riouſly drawn by different writers. Some repreſent 
her as a vicious lewd woman : . but this, on the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, appears to be nothing more than 


the effects of calumny. Wilſon more juſtly affirms, 


that ſhe was poſſeſſed of many virtues, and no 
ſmall ſhare of underſtanding. 

About the ſame time the earl of Northumberland, 
who had been confined in the tower, ever ſince the 
gunpowder plot, obtained his liberty by the inter- 
ceſſion of the lord Hay, who had married one of 

his daughters. ET e eee 1 £41 
ln the mean time, Ferdinand the ſecond, who 
poſſeſſed more vigour and abilities, though not 
more lenity and moderation, than are uſual with 
the Auſtrian princes, made great preparations for 
the recovery of his authority. Beſides the aſſiſtance 
of his ſubjects, who adhered to the catholic religion, 
he attached to his intereſt a powerful combination of 
the neighbouring potentates. All the catholic 
princes of the empire had already declared in his 
favour: even the elector of Saxony; the moſt pow- 
erful of the proteſtants, and the king of Poland 
had eſpouſed his quarrel. And the Spaniſh mo- 
narch, who conſidered his own intereſt, as ſtrongly 
connected with that of the younger branch of his 
family, ſent him a powerful aſſiſtance both from 


Spain and the Low- countries, and furniſhed large 


ſums of money for ſupporting Ferdinand and the 


catholic religion. 


A. D. 1620. Alarmed at theſe powerful prepa- 
rations, the proteſtants of Bohemia took every pre- 
| Engliſh againſt the puſillanimous conduct of James, 
by which he had not only deprived the Palatine of 
that affiſtance which the people were both able and 


caution in their power for defending themſelves 
againſt the ſtorm which threatened to deſtroy both 
their liberties and religion. They applied to all the 
neighbouring princes and ſtates for aſſiſtance, and 
repreſented their cauſe, as the cauſe of the goſpel, 
which they aſſerted muſt either ſtand or fall as they 
or the emperor proved victorious. | 

As the preparations were carried on with the ut- 
moſt diſpatch on both ſides, affairs ſoon haſtened to 
a criſis. Ferdinand having levied a numerous army, 
gave the command to the duke of Bavaria and the 
count de Bucquoy, and ſent them againſt the enemy 
in Behemia. In the mean time, Spmola aſſembled 
in the Low- countries, an army of thirty thouſand 
veteran ſoldiers. This alarmed James, and Ed- 
monds, his reſident at Bruſſels, had orders to de- 
mand of the archduke Albert, the meaning of theſe 


warlike preparations. But all the anſwer he received 


was, that the orders for this armament had been 
ſent to Spinola from Madrid ; and that he alone 
knew the purpoſe for which it was intended. The 
miniſter, therefore, applied to Spinola, who told 
him, that his orders were ſtill ſealed ; but if Ed- 
monds would accompany him in his march to Cob- 
lentz, he would there open them, and give him full 
latisfa&tion, PWR ieee 


In the mean time, Ferdinand laid the Palatinate 


under the ban of the empire, and committed the 


execution of it to the elector of Saxony, who en- 


tered and ſubdued Luſatia. This occaſioned the 
war to rage in the bowels of Germany with greater 
fury than eyer : and James, unable any longer to 
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reſiſt the ſollitations of his ſubjects, who offered to 
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advance whatever ſums might be neceſſary for ſup- 
porting the Palatine's right to the crown of Bohemia 


permitted Sir Edward Cecil to command a regiment 
for the preſervation of the Palatinate: but Sir Ho- 


race Vere coming over to England and offering his 


ſervice, it was accepted and Sir Edward was laid 


aſide. 

This regiment, which conſiſted of two thouſand 
two hundred men, was one of the fineſt that had 
ever been ſeen in Europe: it was principally com- 
poſed of volunteers with the earl of Oxford at 
their head. The company of the latter was com- 
poſed of three hundred gentlemen, fifty of whom 
he paid out of his own pocket. A kind of pro- 
miſe was alſo extorted from James, that he would 
ſuffer two other regiments to follow them, | 

Theſe brave volunteers were tranſported to Hol- 
land, - paſſed the Rhine below the Wezel, were eſ- 
corted to Frankfort by a body of troops command- 
ed by prince Frederick of Naſſau, and on the firſt - 
of October joined the elector Palatine, and his 
allies, conducted by the Margrave of Anſpack. 
Theſe, however, arrived only in time to be the wits 
neſſes of the ruin of the cauſe they had eſpouſed, 
For the duke of Bavaria joining the count of Buc- 
quoy, the imperial general in Bohemia, they ad- 
vanced towards Prague, in the neighbourhood of 
which Frederick was poſted. A few days after, a 
terrible battle was fought, when the Palatine was 
totally defeated, and fled with his wite and family 


to Holland. The inhabitants of Prague, opened 


their gates to the imperial army, and the unfortunate 
prince ſaw himſelf abandoned by all his friends and 
allies, except count Mansfeldt, who ſtill preſerved 
his fidelity. | 
This misfortune increaſed the clamours of the 


willing to afford him; but had alſo deterred other 
princes from eſpouſing his quarrel. 
It cannot be ſuppoſed that James was unwilling 


to preſerve the Palatinate to his ſon-in-law, but 


Gondemar had ſuch influence over this weak prince, 
that he had perſuaded him no expedient could be ſo 


effectual for that purpoſe, as the marriage of the 


prince of Wales with the infanta of Spain; and 


that this ſcheme muſt miſcarry, ſhould he take vi- 
gorous meaſures for ſupporting the Palatine. He 


never imagined that his peaceable diſpoſition, the 
more highly it was praiſed, the more it expoſed him 
to contempt and derifion. He did not conſider that 


the Spaniſh match was itſelf attended with ſuch dif- 
culties, that all his arts of negotiation would hardly 
be able to conclude; much leſs that this match 
could be ſafely depended upon, with regard to the 
great advantages he expected from it. 


A. D. 1621. James, however, affected to purſue 
vigorous meaſures, hoping he ſhould receive ample 
ſubſidies from the parliament, which met on the 
firſt of January. Ihe king opened the ſeſſion with 
a long ſpeech addreſſed to both houſes; in which 
he explained the duty of parliaments; expatiated on 
his own merit and neceſſities; and demanded ſup- 
plies for the relief of the Palatinate, in defence of 
which he would hazard his crown, and even the life 
of his ſon, ſhould his endeavours to procure a 
reaſonable pacification, be rendered abortive. 5 
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The houſe of commons, convinced of the necel- | 


ſity of diſpatch, and extremely incenſed againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, voted immediately two ſubſidies; 
with which the king was ſatisfied for the preſent. 
This ſupply being granted, the commons received 
petitions againſt popiſh recuſants, monopoliſts, and 
projectors. The king had farmed to certain indi- 
viduals the power of licenſing taverns and public 
houſes; and granted to Sir iles Montpeſſon, and 
Francis Michel an excluſive patent for the ſale of 
gold and ſilver lace, By virtue of this privilege 
they had been guflty of ſuch ſcandalous fraud and 
oppreſſion, that upon complaint being made to the 
houſe of lords, they were committed to priſon; but 
Montpeſſon, who was Buckingham's creature, found 
means to eſcape from his confinenent. He was, 
however, degraded of his knighthood, and his 
eſtate confifcated. Michel was ſentenced to do 
penance publickly in the ſtreets ſitting on horſeback, 
with his face to the tail, to pay a fine of a thou- 
ſand pounds, and to be impriſoned for life. 
Perceiving with what eagerneſs the two hpuſes 
proceeded againſt theſe delinquents, James began 
to fear his favourite Buckingham was in danger, as 
he had been the principal author of theſe monopo- 
lies. He therefore went to the houle of peers, and 
ſoothed the parliament with the moſt affectionate 
expreſſions, aſſuring them upon the faith of a 
chriſtian king, that if he had known of theſe griev- 
ances, he would have puniſhed the authors himſelf 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. But at the fame time 
cautioned them againſt liſtening ro thoſe who ſhould 
accuſe the innocent inſtead of the guilty. The 
houſe underſtood his meaning, and ſtopped the in- 
quiry with regard to the ſource of theſe enor- 
mities. 4 . 
Soon after, James, underſtanding that the com- 
mons had impeached chancellor Bacon, lately cre- 
ated baron of Verulam, and viſcount of St. Alban's, 
he again harangued both houſes; repreſenting the 
neceſſity of puniſhing corrupt judges, and ſollicit- 
ing farther ſubſidies, as the former ſupplies granted 
by the commons were already expended in ſubſiſt- 
ing the Palatine and his family; who had taken re- 
fuge in Holland. He added that large ſums would 
be wanting to defray the neceſſary expences of am- 
baſſadors at all the courts of Europe, and to levy a 
powerful army ready to march into the Palatinate, 
in caſe the negotiations ſnould prove abortive. | 
The articles ſent up to the peers by the commons 
againſt the lord chancellor, were now read and ex- 
amined. Conſcious of his own failings, Bacon 
confeſſed himſelf guilty, deprecated the vengeance 
of his judges, and endeavoured by a general avowal 
to eſcape the confuſion of a ſtricter enquiry ; but 
his judges were inexorable, and inſiſted on a parti- 
cular confeſſion of all his corruptions. He accord- 
ingly acknowledged twenty-eight articles, and was 
ſo very particular in his confeſſion, that he mentioned 
a dozen gold buttons which his ſervant had taken as 
a gift from a ſuiter in chancery. Upon making this 


confeſſion he was condemned to pay a fine of forty 
thouſand: pounds, to be impriſoned in the tower 
during the king's pleaſure, to be for ever incapable' 
of any office, place or employment, and to be 
ſitting in parliament for the fu- 


excluded from 
W 9 Fe; 8 | 

Bacon was univerſally admired for the greatneſs 
of his genius, and beloved for his courteous and 
attable behaviour. But his want of ceconomy, and 


— 


Palatine. Tal 
having ſubdued all Moravia, marched into Hun- 
gary, againſt, the party who, had choſen Bethlem 
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his indulgence to his ſervants, had involved him in 
debt; and in order to ſupply his neceſſities he had 
been tempted to take bribes from ſuiters in chan- 
cery. It 1s, however, affirmed, that notwithſtand- 
ing this enormous abuſe, he always maintained, in 
the ſeat of juſtice, the inflexible integrity of a judge, 
and that his decrees were ſo juſt and equitable, that 
they were never queſtioned nor reverſed. He ſur- 
vived five years the dreadful fentence pronounced 
againſt him in the houſe of lords; and being ſoon 
after releaſed from the tower, his genius, which 
was yet unbroken, ſhone out with amazing luſtre in 
literary productions, which, notwithſtanding all 
his failings, have juſtly placed him among the orna- 
ments of the Engliſh nation. Conſcious of the 
great merit of Bacon, the king remitted the fine, ſet- 
tled on him a penſion of eighteen hundred pounds a 


year. and employed every expedient to alleviate the 


weight of age and misfortunes. Experience had 
taught our philoſopher the vanity of human great- 
neſs, and he now acknowledged with regret, that the 
pleaſures reſulting from ſtudy and retirement, are 
far ſuperior to thoſe acquired by the higheſt poſts in 
government. EY 
In the mean time the commons indefatigably 
purſued their laudable deſign of removing all griev- 
ances complained of by the people; and diſcuſſed 


| every queſtion with the utmoſt freedom, though 


many of them ſenſibly affected the king or his mi- 
niſters : Many parts of the king's prerogative were 
attacked; and his authority, in almoſt every article 
diſputed. FR” ; Hr 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, James ſent a very 
ſharp meſlage to the ſpeaker, in which he obſerved, 
that though he was ready to correct the abuſes of 
his power, he would never ſubmit to have that 
power itſelf queſtioned and denied. But this pro- 
ducing no effect upon the conduct of the commons, 
the king prorogued the parliament till the ſucceed- 


ing winter. . tba 
This parliament is remarkable for being the æra 
when the parties of court and country were firſt re- 


gularly formed. All thoſe who favoured the hier- 


archy of the church, and the prerogative of the 


crown adhered to the former: while the puricans 
and the patriots adhered firmly-to the latter. The 


ſpirit of enthuſtaſm, bold, daring, and uncon- 


trouled, ſtrongly diſpoſed the minds of the puricans 
to adopt republican tenets ;- and inclined them to 
arrogate in their affairs and conduct the ſame liberty 
which they aſſumed, in the diſcuſſion of religious 
tenets. And as the court, in order to diſcourage all 
parliamentary oppoſition, affixed the name of pu- 


Titans to its antagoniſts, that rigid ſect readily 


adopted this diſtinction, which was ſo favourable to 


their cauſe by connecting it with that of the patriots. 
and country party. | 


4 


In the mean time, count Tilly: the imperial ge- 


neral, was making a rapid progreſs in reducing the 


kingdom of Bohemia. Prague had ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, and the emperor proceeded with inexora- 
ble ſeverity | againſt the friends and abettors of the 
Count Bucquoy, the Spaniſh, general 


Gabor, prince of Tranſilvania for their king. The 


Dutch ſent the unfortunate king of Bohemia, one 


hundred and fifty thouſand florins; and Mansfield . 
was ordered to. abandon Bohemia, and march 
into the upper Palatinate, into which Tilly had * 

| en 
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len with an army of twenty-five thouſand men. 
But all that Mansfeldt could do was to ſtop the 
progreſs of Tilly, who made a treaty with him, 
by which Mansfeldt was to withdraw his army from 
the Palatinate, on receiving two hundred thouſand 


florins. | 


This treaty, however, was calculated only to 


amuſe each other; the war ſtill continued, though 
Mansfeldt was obliged to march into the Lower Pa- 


tinate, where the progreſs of the Imperialiſts was 


oppoſed with great vigour and good conduct, by 
Ver * on and — ork gr ſtill head- 
ed the ſmall body of Engliſh in that country, But 
the truce between the Spaniards being now almoſt 
expired, Spinola was obliged to lead back his army 
to the Netherlands; and the archduke, to give the 
emperor time to replace them in the Lower Palati- 
nate, had agreed to the truce mentioned by James 
in his ſpeech to the parliament. Before the expira- 
tion of this truce, -which was only for five weeks, 
the Spaniſh general Gonſales de Cordova, whom 
Spinola left to command in the Lower Palatinate, 
was at the head of ten thouſand men. This oblig- 
ed Vere to retire firſt towards Worms, and after- 
wards to Frankendale; while Gonſales took Stein, 


Landenburgh, and Keyſers-lautern; and in Octo- 


ber he beſieged Vere in Frankendale. Mansfieldt, 
however, marched ſoon into the Lower Palatinate 
to prevent the loſs of that important fortreſs. But 
Tilly falling into the Lower Palatinate, obliged 
Mansfeldt to withdraw into Alſatia. Thus at the 
end of the campaign, the king of Bohemia found 
himſelf ſtripped of all his towns in the Lower Pa- 
latinate, except Frankendale, Manheim, and Hei- 
delburg, which were defended by three Engliſh of- 
ficers, Vere, Herbert, and Burroughs. 

Such was the unhappy ſtate of the king of Bo- 
hemia's affairs at this juncture ; while the emperor, 
the archduke, and the king of Spain, availing 
themſelves of James's weakneſs, joined in an infa- 
mous confederacy for abuſing him, by pretending 
an inclination to reſtore the Palatinate, but, in re- 
ality to keep James from declaring in favour of the 
ſtates, in caſe they ſhould renew the war with Spain. 
At laſt, James finding himſelf bewildered in the 


mazes of negotiation, was obliged to have recourſe | 


to his parliament, | 
Though the king, during the receſs of parlia- 
ment, had revoked ſeveral of his oppreſſive patents, 
and removed ſeveral other grievances complained of; 
yet when that houſe reaſſembled on the twentieth of 
November, they were far from entertaining any 
favourable idea of the diſpoſitions of their ſove- 
reign. For the firſt buſineſs that engaged their at- 
tention was that of drawing up a remonſtrance to 
his majeſty, in which they repreſented, that the 
power of the houſe of Auſtria threatened the liber- 
ties of Europe; that the progreſs of the catholic 
religion in England, occaſioned the moſt alarming 
apprehenſions, leſt it ſhould once more gain the aſ- 
cendant in the kingdom ; that the king's lenity to- 
wards the profeſſors of that religion had increaſed 
their arrogance and preſumption; that the uncon- 
trouled progreſs made by the Auſtrian family, 
greatly raiſed the hopes and expectations of the 


niſh match inſpired them with the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of procuring, if not the final eſtabliſhment, 
at leaſt the entire toleration of their religion. They 


therefore earneſtly requeſted his majeſty, that he | „grew from * which rather ſhew tolera- 


61 Vol. II. 


Engliſh papiſts; and that the proſpect of the Spa- 


. 
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would immediately undertake the defence of the 
palatine, and ſupport him by force of arms; that 
he would declare war againſt Spain, whoſe arms 
and riches were the chief bulwark of the catholic 
intereſt of Europe; that he would engage in no 
negotiation for the marriage of his ſon, but with 
a proteſtant princeſs; that the children of popiſh 
recuſants ſhould be taken from their parents, and 


educated by proteſtant teachers and ſchoolmaſters; 


and that the fines and confiſcations to which the ca- 
tholics were ſubject by the laws of England, ſhould 
be exacted with the utmoſt rigour. | 

Informed of the ſubſtance of this remonſtrance, 
and exaſperated at the liberties taken by the com- 
mons, James, who was then at New-market, wrote 
a very ſevere letter to the ſpeaker in which he 
ſharply rebuked the commons for preſuming to de- 
bate openly of matters far above their reach and ca- 
pacity, and ſtrictly commanded them not to meddle 
with any thing that regarded his government or deep 
matters of ſtate; and eſpecially not to touch upon 
his ſon's marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor 


to attack the honour of that prince or any other of 


his friends and confederates. Nor did he ſtop here, 
he threatened them with his utmoſt diſpleaſure if 
they preſumed to purſue their debates on theſe ſub- 
jects, and that he would neither receive nor anſwer 
their remonſtrance. | 

Conſcious of their own popularity, and the ge- 
neral deſire of the nation for a war with Spain, Er 
were not the leaſt intimidated at the menaces of a 
prince, deſtitute of a military force, and whoſe 
gentle temper would ſoon diſarm his ſeverity; they 
even renewed with greater freedom than ever, their 
enquiries into the national grievances, and the dan- 
gerous ſtate of the reformed religion both at home 
and abroad. After the moſt ſerious debates, they 
determined to preſent their former remonſtrance, 
with very conſiderable additions. After reminding 


him of the chearfulneſs with which they undertook 


to aſſiſt him in the defence of the Palatinate, they 
obſerved; that their zeal for the proteſtant religion 
and the intereſt of his majeſty's family had induced 
them to repreſent the dangers with which both were 
threatened, and to point out proper remedies for 
theſe evils; that by his letter to the ſpeaker he ſeem- 
ed determined to deprive them of the liberty of 
ſpeaking freely in the houſe, as well as of the juriſ- 
diction which the houſe exerciſed over its own mem- 
bers ; but begged he would not violate a privilege 
which was their undoubted right, and which they 
inherited from their anceſtors; a right which he 
himſelf had confirmed in his ſpeeches to parlia- 
ment, and without which it would be impoſſible to 
difcuſs and determine any affairs that might fall un- 
der their cognizance. | 

So reſolute and determined a remonſtrance, 
lighted every ſpark of royal pride in the breaſt of 
James; whoſe anſwer was ſhort, peremptory and 
ſuitable to the ſentiments of his foul. After ex- 
plaining clearly, without any ambiguous expreſſions, 
his intentions with regard to the royal prerogative ; 
he proceeded to declare his thoughts with regard to 


the rights and privileges of parliament. Tho' 


« we cannot,” ſaid he, © allow your ſtyle, calling 


« it your undoubted right and inheritance, but 


<« could rather have wiſhed you had ſaid, that your 
cc privileges were derived from the grace and per- 
« miſſion of our anceſtors and us (for moſt of them 


tion 
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<6 tion than inheritance ;) yet we are pleaſed to give 
% our royal aſſurance, that as long as you continue 
c yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we 
ee will be as careful to maintain and preſerve. your 
e Jawful liberties and privileges as any of our an- 
© ceſtors were; nay, as to preſerve our own royal 
e prerogative : ſo as your houſe ſhall only have need 
eto beware to trench upon the prerogative of the 
& crown, which would enforce us, or any juſt 


King, to retrench them of their privileges, that | 


e would pare his prerogative and the flowers of the 


& crown, But of this we hope there will never be 


<« cauſe given. | 
This anſwer breathes all the ſpirit of deſpotiſm ; 


and the e of the crown and the privi- 


leges of the ſubject ſeemed not to be drawn up in 
order againſt each other. 
ported by the people, they determined to grant no 
{upply, till they received ſatisfaction from James for 


the breach of their privileges; and accordingly 


drew up a proteſtation, in which they inſiſted on 
their former claims for freedom of ſpeech, and an 
unbounded authority to interpoſe with their advice 
and counſel. And they affirmed, That the li- 
« berties, franchiſes, privileges, and juriſdictions of 
arliament, are the undoubted birthright and in- 

e dte of the ſubjects of England.“ 
Alarmed at theſe proceedings, James haſtened to 
town from Newmarket, and ſending for the jour- 
nals of the houſe of commons, tore out, with his 
own hand, the proteſtation, declaring it null and 
void, on account of the manner in which it had 
been framed, and the matter it contained. A few 
days after he diſſolved the parliament by proclama- 
tion, and immediately wreaked his vengeance on 
thoſe members of the houſe of commons, who had 
taken ſuch liberties with his power and adminiſtra- 


cc 
cc 
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tion : Coke, Philips, Selden, Pym, and Mallory, | 


were committed to priſon; Diggs, Crew, Rich and 
Sir James Perrot were ſent to Ireland, under pre- 
tence of executing ſome commiſſion in that coun- 


try; and the earls of Oxford and Southampton 


were ſent to the tower. | | 

In the mean time the king of Bohemia, finding 
all his father-in-law's pacific endeavours prove abor- 
tive, determined to make one final effort for reco- 
vering his dominions. Accordingly he levied a 
powerful army under three commanders, Chriſtian, 


duke of Brunſwick, the prince of Baden Dourlack, 


and count Mansfeldt : but the ſame ill ſucceſs ſtill 


attended the unfortunate Frederick : the two for- 
mer generals were defeated by count Tilly at the 


head of the Imperialiſts. This misfortune did not, 


however, intimidate Mansfeldt ; he continued the 
war with great perſeverance, though ill ſupplied 
with money by the palatine, and king of England. 
At laſt the unfortunate Frederick determined to 
give over his fruitleſs efforts: he retired to Sedan, 
where he remained an unwelcome gueſt with his 
uncle the duke of Brunſwick. Count Mansfeldt was 
diſmiſſed the ſervice, and retired with his army into 
the Low-countries, where the ſtates received him 
into their pax. | 

A. D. 1622. The eyes of all England were 
now fixed upon Spain, where Digby was intruſted 
with the whole management of the negotiation for 
the marriage, He had beea lately honoured with 
the title of earl of Briſtol, and diſpatched as James's 
ambaſſador to Philip the fourth, who had lately 
ſucceeded his father Philip the third, on the Spa- 


Satisfied of being ſup- 


q 
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niſh throne. Briſtol was a miniſter of great abili- 


ties, and had formerly diſapproved of all alliance 
with Spain; but now convinced of the ſincerity of 
that court, he informed James the difficulties were 


all ſurmounted, and felicitated him on the accom- 


pliſhment of all his views and projects. A daugh- 
ter of Spain, whom he repreſented as extremely 
amiable, would ſoon, he imagined, be conducted 


| into England, and bring with her an immenſe for- 
tune of two millions; a ſum four times greater than 


Spain had ever given with any other princeſs. 


The truth is, the court of Spain had hitherto fed 
James with hopes of this marriage only to amuſe 


him; but perceiving the king of England was de- 
termined at any rate to conclude this alliance, they 
determined to ſeize ſo favourable an opportunity of 
reſtoring the catholic religion in Egpland. Ac- 
cordingly the negotiation took a favourable turn, 
and the court now appeared as eager to conclude the 
treaty, as it had been dilatory and evaſive before. 
The only difficulty conſiſted in extorting from the 


Engliſn monarch ſuch terms as ſhould lead to attain 


the favourite point, and which the impatience of 
James gave great reaſon to expect. ts 

Theſe demands were ſent to James, who after 
examination approved of them all ; and every thing 
being adjuſted, the  pope's - diſpenſation only was 
wanting to the concuſion of the marriage, and this 
was conſidered as nothing more than a mere forma- 


| lity. Elated by this ſucceſs, James triumphed in 


his pacific councils, and conſoled ' himſelf for the 
contempt with which he had been treated in every 
court of Europe, for viewing without concern, the 
deplorable ſtate of the palatine. He boaſted, that 
by his own ſuperior wiidom and ſagacity, he had 
procured advantages far ſuperior than thoſe he 
could have acquired by the moſt powerful armies. 


Bur all his flattering ideas of greatneſs were deſtroy- 


ed by a man, whom he had raiſed from a private ſta- 
tion to be the curſe of himſelf, his family and his 
people. i 

A. D. 1623. Ever ſince the fall of Somerſet, 
Buckingham had ruled unrivalled in the council, and 
was now as. much in favour with the prince of 
Wales as with the king: both implicitly followed 
his councils and adopted his opinions; while that 
artful favourite employed all his power to ſerve the 
purpoſes of his own unbounded ambition. He 
had long beheld with envy the ſole management of 
an affair of ſuch importance, committed to the 
care of the earl of Briſtol; and determined to have 


ſome ſhare in the honour of concluding a negotia- 


tion fo agreeable to his maſter. Accordingly he 
prevailed upon prince Charles to take a journey to 
the court of Madrid, in order to conduct in-perſon 
the infanta to England. He repreſented to him, 
that the romantic air of the adventure could not 
fail to captivate the admiration of the Spaniſh mo- 
narch and his ſubjects, and introduce him to the 
princeſs, under the character of a fond lover, rather 
than that of a ſtately huſband; that in regard to 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate, the preſence of ſo 
illuſtrious an interceſſor, would do more in three 
days than ambaſſadors could accompliſh in three 


years. By repreſentations like theſe, Buckingham 


ſo wrought upon the young prince, naturally of a 
warm and ſanguine complexion, that he conſidered 
this undertaking as an adventure worthy of his 


| blood, his courage, and his paſſion. - He immedi- 


ately agreed to ſollicit the permiſſion of his father; 
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and, accordingly, in concert with Buckingham, 
choſe the opportunity when James was in the moſt 
kind and jovial humour. They began with enu- 
merating the great advantages that muſt accrue 
from this undertaking; and more from importunity 
than reaſons, extorted a haſty and unguarded con- 
ſent to their impolitic ſcheme. 

James, in his cooler moments, was alarmed at 
the conſequences that might enſue from ſo mad an 
undertaking, and would willingly have retracted 
his promiſe; but this was ſo ſtrongly oppoſed by 
the prince and Buckingham, that they were ſuffered 
to leave the kingdom, and arrived ſafely in Spain 
on the ſixth of March, eleven days after their de- 
parture from England. Their unexpected preſence 
at Madrid ſurprized every body in that capital. 
The Spaniſh monarch immediately paid Charles a 
viſit; expreſſed the utmoſt gratitude for the con- 
fidence repoſed in him, and made the warmeſt 


promiſes of a ſimilar confidence and friendſhip. 


By the moſt ſtudied civilities, he ſhewed the reſpect 
he bore his royal gueſt : he gave him a golden key 


which opened all his apartments, that the prince 


might have acceſs to him at all hours, without the 
formality of being introduced: he took the left hand 
of him on every occaſion, except in the apartments 
aſſigned to-Charles, for there he ſaid the prince was at 
home. Charles was introduced into the palace with the 
fame pomp and ceremony, attending the kings of 
Spain on the day of their coronation : The council 
received public orders to obey him like the king 
himſelf, Olivarez himſelf, though a grandee of 


Spain, who are always covered before the king, 


would never wear his hat in the prince's preſence : 
all the priſons of Spain were thrown open; and all 
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the priſoners received their freedom, as if the moſt 


honourable and fortunate event had happened to the 
monarchy. Every ſumptuary law with regard to 
apparel was ſuſpended, during his reſidence in Spain. 
The infanta, however, was only permitted to fee 
her lover in public, the Spaniſh ideas of decency 
being ſo ſtrict as not to admit of any more inter- 
courſe till the arrival of the diſpenſation. 

The Spaniſh court carried their generoſity ſo far, 
that no attempt was made, on account of the ad- 
vantage they had acquired, of impoſing any other 
conditions, except with regard to religion. Prompt- 
ed by their zeal, they requeſted farther conceſſions 
with regard to the Engliſh catholics; but on the 
oppoſition of the earl of Briſtol, accompanied with 
ſome reproaches, they immediately deſiſted. 

While the diſpenſation was every day expected at 
Madrid, pope Gregory the XV. who had granted 
the diſpenſation, died, and Urban VIII. ſucceeded 
him in the papal chair. This event rendered it ne- 
ceſſary that it ſhould be confirmed by Urban. The 

rince was greatly chagrined at this delay, and both 

e and Buckingham deſpaired of ſucceſs, and 
thought it prudent to withdraw privately from 
Spain. But before they were ready to put their de- 
ſign in execution, advice arrived that the roads 
leading to the frontiers of France, and the ſea- ports 
were filled with troops, in order to intercept the 
prince, in caſe he ſhould endeavour to make his 

eſcape. 1 | 

Alarmed at this advice, Charles ſent a meſſage, 
by one Garham, which he was to deliver to the 
king in caſe he ſhould hear that the prince was ar- 
reſted; that if his majeſty ſhould receive any notice 
that he was detained as a priſoner, he would be 


— 
— 


val. 


— 
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pleaſed for his ſake never to think on him as a ſon, 
but to employ all his thoughts to take care of his 


ſiſter, and ſupport the happineſs and honour of his 
kingdom. But the true deſign of the Spaniards 


was nothing more than to detain the infanta till 


next year, hoping in the mean time to convert the 
prince to the catholic religion. It is, however, 
univerſally agreed, that the prince by his prudence, 
affability, and modeſt behaviour, endeared himſelf 
ſo greatly to the court and people of Spain, that he 
was remarkably popular in that kingdom. 

At the ſame time Buckingham, -conſcious how 
odious he had rendered himſelf to the Spaniards, 
by his ſhameful behaviour, ang his arrogant tem- 
per, which he took no pains to diſguiſe ; and dread- 
ing the influence which that people would acquire 
at the Engliſh court, after the arrival of the infanta, 
determined to employ all his credit to render the 
marriage treaty abortive. Accordingly the prince 
applied to Philip for leave to return to England, 
which was readily granted; and the Spaniſh mo- 
narch graced his departure with the moſt elaborate 
civilities and reſpect, which had attended his arri- 
He even erected a pillar on the ſpot where 
they took leave of each other, as a monument of 
mutual triendſhip ; and the prince having ſworn to 


| obſerve all the articles, purſued his journey, and 


embarked on board the Engliſh fleet at St. Andero. 

Tho? Buckingham had ſo eaſily prevailed on the 
prince to break off the marriage treaty, he found 
more difficulty to prevail on James to abandon a 


| icheme, which, during ſo many years, had been the 


principal object of his wiſhes, and which he had 
now unexpectedly brought to a happy period. But 
finding his only fon determined againſt a match 
which had always been oppoſed by his people and 
parhament, he yeilded to difficulties which he 
wanted courage and ſtrength of mind to reſiſt. He 
therefore reſigned the management of the treaty en- 
tirely to his fon and Buckingham; and it was their 
buſineſs to ſeek pretences by which they could give 
ſome colour to their intended violation of the treaty. 
Fortunately the pope's diſpenſation came to Spain 
ſomewhat altered, which gave them ſufficient reaſon 
for delaying the marriage. But a more material 
pretence for breaking off the treaty, aroſe from the 
Spaniards altering the ſum of the infanta's portion 
from two millions in ready money, which they re- 
duced to eight thouſand pounds, ſome jewels, and 
a penſion of twenty thouſand pounds a year. Briſtol 
would, however, have ſurmounted all theſe diſſicul- 
ties, had the reſtoration of the Palatinate been out 
of the queſtion. Philip declared that he neither 
could nor would undertake for the performance of 
that article. And Buckingham having the prince's 
concurrence, made his own uſe of this circumſtance 
and ſent a peremptory order, ſigned by James, 
commanding Briſtol to break off the negotiation. 
This order arrived at the very time when the Eng- 
gliſh ambaſſador had, to appearance, removed eve- 
ry difficulty between the contracting parties, and 
preparations were actually making for the departure 
of the infanta. | 
A. D. 1624. Philip eaſily comprehended the 
meaning of all theſe proceedings. He had been in- 
formed of the diſguſt conceived by Buckingham, 
and the animoſity that had long ſubſiſted between 
him and Olivarez : and was perſuaded that a man 
capable of ſacrificing to his own ungovernable paſ- 
ſions, the intereſt of his king and country, would 


not 
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not fail of uſing all his intereſt to foment a quarrel 
between the two nations. He was, however, de- 


termined to throw the whole blame of the rupture 


on the Engliſh, and accordingly ſent to the earl of 
Briſtol a written promiſe, engaging to procure the 
reſtoration of the Palatinate, either by treaty or 
ſome other means. But even this conceſſion was 
utterly difregarded; Philip, therefore, ordered the 
infanta to lay aſide the title of princeſs of Wales, 
which ſhe had taken on the arrival of the diſpenſa- 
tion, and to drop the ſtudy of the Engliſh lariguage, 
which ſhe had been very aſſiduous in learning. At 
the ſame time, from a perſuaſion, that ſuch pre- 
cipate counſels as now influenced the court of Eng- 
land at the breach of the marriage treaty, he ordered 
the neceſſary preparations for a war with England to 
be made in every part of his dominions. 


The people were no ſooner informed that the 


treaty of Spain was at an end, than they lighted 
bonfires, and made uſe of every expedient to 
teſtify their joy. The two houſes then ſitting, 
petitioned the king to put the laws againſt 
popiſh prieſts and jeſuits in execution; to give 
orders for ſeizing the arms of Romiſh recuſants, 
and obliging them to retire from the capital; to re- 
voke all licences granted to ſuch recuſants, and to 


put a ſtop to the great concourſe of people, who 


repaired to hear maſs in the chapels of foreign am- 
baſſadors; to deprive all papiſts of the poſts they 
enjoyed, and not to relax the laws againſt popiſh re- 


cuſants, on any pretence whatſoever. 


The king received this petition in a very favour- 
able manner, and aſſured them in general that he 
would comply with their requeſt ; but artfully 
avoided explaining himſelf with regard to thoſe ar- 
ticles that related to the removal of the papiſts from 
the capital, and their being diveſted of all employ- 
ments. Buckingham's mother and wife, one of 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, and many other perſons, poſ- 
ſeſſed of very conſiderable poſts, were either pro- 
feſted, or reputed Roman catholics. The com- 


mons preſented a liſt of twenty-ſeven to the king; 


but as he did not explain his ſentiments, the houſe 


dropped the enquiry. 


In the mean time, the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg became extremely uneaſy, at the 
aſpiring greatneſs of the houſe of Bavaria, and 
the overbearing haughtineſs of the emperor. They 
had proteſted againſt the tranſlation of the electoral 
dignity; and James, after renewing his negotiation 
with Spain and Auſtria, brought affairs ſo near a 
eriſis, that he wrote letters to the king of Bohemia, 
urging him to lay down his arms, and ſubmit to an 
arbitration between him and the emperor. But 
Frederic refuſed to ſubmit, and James ſeemed in- 
clinable to aſſiſt him powerfully, could he have 
been ſure of the aſſiſtance of either the Dutch or the 
French. But unforeſeen difficulties intervened, 
which rendered his efforts abortive. - 

Advice was juſt arrived from the Eaſt Indies, 
with an account of a tragical and cruel tranſaction, 

erpetrated in the iſland of Amboyna, A treaty 
ad a few years before been concluded between 
England and the united provinces, by which it was 


9 


— 


agreed, that in regard to the great trouble and ex- 


ence of the Dutch, in gaining the trade to the 
olucca iſlands, Banda and Amboyna, from the 


Spaniards and Portugueſe, the Dutch ſhould enjoy 


two thirds and the Engliſh one of that trade. In 
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puſuance to this treaty, factories were erected at 
Banda and Amboyna. * 

The Engliſh had been ſettled about two years in 
their new habitations, when the Dutch, in order to 
deprive them of their ſhare of the ſpice trade, pre- 
tended that a plot was formed between the Engliſh 
and the natives, to take poſſeſſion of the Dutch fort 
of Amboyna. In conſequence of this pretended con- 
trivance, the Engliſh were tortured by the Dutch 
in the moſt inhuman manner.” Captain Gabriel 
Towerſon and nine other Engliſhmen, nine Japo- 


neſe, and a native of Portugal, were ignominiouſly 
executed, tho? they proteſted their innocence with 


their laſt breath. No reparation for this inſolent af- 
front, however, was obtained till many years after, 
when Cromwell obliged the Dutch to pay three 
hundred thouſand pounds on that account. 

By this time James was convinced that the failure 
of the marriage treaty was ſolely owing to the con- 


duct of Buckingham, and tho* he diſſembled his 


reſentment, he ſeemed to avoid the company of a 


man, who thro' his ambition and vanity was per- 


petually traverſing his meaſures. He affected bro- 
ken and myſterious expreſſions whenever he ſpoke 


to the prince or Buckingham, which ſufficiently 


ſhewed that ſomething laid heavy at his heart. This 
continued for ſome time, till the king retired to 


Windſor, ordering Buckingham to ſtay in London. 
Alarmed at this peremptory order, which he con- 
ſidered as a ſure ſign of his approaching diſgrace, 

Buckingham repaired to his own houſe, over- 
| whelmed with anxiety. But by the deſire of ſome 


of his friends, he ſoon followed the king to Wind- 
ſor, where he ſoon found means to remove his ma- 


jeſty's diſguſt, at leaſt to outward appearance, for 


James only diſſembled his anger through fear 
of the duke's reſentment. . re 

James, in his ſpeech to the parliament had drop- 
ped ſome hints of the cauſes of complaint which he 
had againſt Spain, and graciouſly condeſcended to 
aſk their advice, which he had ever before rejected, 
with regard to the conduct of ſo important an affair 
as that of his ſon's marriage. Soon after Bucking- 
ham delivered to a committee of the lords and com- 
mons, a long narrative, which he pretended to be 
true and complete of every ſtep taken in the nego- 
tiation with Philip; but partly by ſuppreſſing ſome 
facts, and partly by the falſe colouring laid on 
others, his narrative was far from being juſt. It 
was, indeed, calculated merely to deceive the par- 
liament, and throw on the Spaniſh court the re- 
proach of artifice and inſincerity. He ſaid, that af- 
ter many years negotiation, the king found himſelf 
no nearer to his purpoſe, and that Briſtol had never 
brought the treaty beyond general profeſſions. and 
declarations; that the prince, doubting the inten- 
tions of Spain, reſolved at laſt to take a journey to 
Madrid, and put the whole affair to a fair trial ; 
that he there found ſuch artful dealings, as made 
him conclude the whole was falſe and deceitful; that 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate, which had always 
been regarded as an eſſential preliminary, was 
never ſeriouſly intended by Spain, and that after 
enduring much ill uſage, the prince was obliged to 
return to England without any hopes, either of ob- 
taining the infanta, or of the reſtoration of the elec- 


tor Palatine, 


When the importance of the occaſion, and the 
ſolemnity of the aſſembly to whom it was ſent are 
| conſidered 
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conſidered, we can hardly forgive Buckingham for 
having deceived the great council of the nation. 
The truth of it was, however, confirmed by the 
declaration of the prince of Wales, who was pre- 
ſent, and the king himſelf added his authority, by 
telling the parliament, that Buckingham had laid 
the narrative before them by his order. It is difficult 
to excuſe the conduct of theſe princes. It is in vain 
to plead the youth and inexperience of Charles, 
unleſs his inexperience and youth led him into error; 
and induced him to own for truth all the falſities of 
Buckingham. And the king was here hurried from 
his own meaſures by the impetuoſity of others; no- 
thing ſhould have induced him to proſtitute his cha- 
racter, and vouch the impoſtures, at leaſt the falſe 
colourings of his favourite, of whom he had ſo 
many powerful reaſons to ſuſpect. 9 

But however artfully Buckingham's narrative 
was diſguiſed, it contained ſo many contradictory 
circumſtances, as were ſufficient to open the eyes of 
a reaſonable man. It, however, concurred ſo entirely 
with the prejudices and paſſions of the members, 
that no ſcruple was made of adopting it. 
The long wiſhed for opportunity of going to 
war with papiſts, ſo charmed the parliament, 
that they little thought of future conſequences ; 
but immediately adviſed the king to break off both 
the treaty for the marriage with the daughter of 
Spain, and that for the reſtitution' of the Palatinate. 
The people, ever greedy of war, till they felt its 
pernicious conſequences, demonſtrated their joy at 
this vigorous meaſure, by bonfires and other kind 
of rejoicings. Buckingham became at once the 
favourite of the people and parliament, and he him- 


ſelf, intoxicated with a popularity to which he was 


before a ſtranger, and which he now ſo little de- 
{crved, violated every duty he owed to his indul- 
gent maſter, and entered into cabals with the pu- 
ritan members, who had always oppoſed the royal 
authority. | 

The parliament being prorogued to the twenty- 
ninth of May, it was neceſſary to make ſome pre- 
parations to oppoſe the warlike armaments now fit- 
ting out by the court of Spain, and alſo to aſſiſt the 
tlector palatine. The aid granted the king, was 
very conſiderable, being three fifteenths and tenths 
from the laity, and four entire ſubſidies from the 
clergy. Eighteen citizens of London were ap- 
pointed as treaſurers to the laity, the king in his 
ipeech at the prorogation of the parliament, having 
offered that the money voted ſhould be paid into 
the hands of a committee appointed by the houſe, 
and iſſued by them without being intruſted to his 
management. | 

It was computed that this money would be ſuffi- 
cient for enabling the king to ſend twenty-five thou- 
ſand men into the Palatinate, under the command 
of an Engliſh general. Six thouſand men only 
were, however, ſent abroad, and theſe were ordered 
to join the Dutch army, under the command of the 
prince of Orange. Another army was raiſed by 
count Mansfeldt who was to open himſelf a paſſage 
into the Palatinate. 

The earl of Briſtol, whoſe conduct in Spain had 
done the higheſt honour to his country, was not at 
all ſurprized that Buckingham, whoſe impetuous 
meaſures he had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, was become 
his profeſſed enemy, and had thrown out many 


ſcandalous reflections againſt him both before the | 


council and the parliament. 
62 Vol. II. 


He had received ſcve- 
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Penetrated with theſe 
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ral hints that it would be agreeable for him to leave 
the court of Madrid; but he thought nothing leſs 
than a peremptory order was ſufficient for that pur- 
ſe. 9, 1 17 | 
Fo receiving that order, he prepared to leave 
Madrid, and was conducted to the king of Spain, 
and the duke de Olivarez in order to fulfil the cere- 
monial of his departure: Philip expreſſed the higheſt 
regret, that Briſtol's ſervices ſhouid meet with ſo 
unworthy a reward; and that his enemies ſhould 
have dared to prejudice both his maſter arid his 
country againſt a miniſter who had fo faithfully done 
his duty to both. He intreated him to fix his re- 
ſidence in Spain, rather than expoſe himſelf to the 
inveterate malice of his rival, and the ungovernable 
fury of the people. He offered him every advan- 


tage of rank and fortune, to ſoften the rigours of 


baniſhment and left his honour ſhould ſuffer from 
his deſerting his native country, he promiſed to 
confer all theſe advanges, with a public declaration, 
that they were beſtowed merely for his fidelity in 
diſcharging the truſt repoſed in him. He added, 
that he conſidered the earl's conduct of the greateſt 
utility to his own ſervice; for all miniſters, by ob- 
ſerving his regard to merit, even in a ſtranger, muſt 
be animated to exert their fidelity towards fo ge- 
reruns maſter; 5 ĩðͤ 5: + | 
princely offers, the earl of 
Briſtol expreſſed his urmoſt gratitude; but at the 
fame time begged leave to decline them all. He wiſe- 
ly obſerved, that nothing could tend more to confirm 
the calumnies of his enemies than his remaining 
at Madrid, and receiving honours and preferments 
from his cathotic majeſty ; that he truſted to his 
own innocence for protection againſt all the fury of 
popular prejudice; and that his gracious maſter, 
though he might for a time be ſeduced by the voice 
of calumny, he would certainly grant him an op- 
portunity of defending himſelf; and in the end re- 
ſtore him to favour. BF te 
Philip was aſtoniſhed at this magnanimous an- 

ſwer; his eſteem for the ambaſſador was greater than 
before; and begged him; at leaſt, to accept of 
ten thouſand ducats, as neceſlary for his ſupport till 
he could diſſipate the prejudices raifed againſt him by 
baſe and ungenerous men; promiſing, at the ſame 
time,, that this mark of compliance ſhould for ever 
remain a ſecret to all the world. © There is one 
* perſon,” replied the generous Engliſhman, © who 
* muſt neceſſarily know it: that perſon is the earl 
„of Briſtol, who will certainly reveal it to the 
“king of England.“ a 

In the mean time, count Mansfeldt came over to 
England, where he was received with the ſtrongeſt 
marks of favour; and lodged by the prince in his 
palace at St. James's. After ſome conferences, it 
was agreed, that Mansfeldt ſhould have twelve 


thouſand men to carty the war into the Lower Pa- 


latinate. The French miniſtry had made large 
promiſes, though in general terms, not only of 
granting a free paſſage to the Engliſh troops, but 
alſo of enforcing them with powerful ſuccours in 
their march towards the Palatinate. But on the ar- 
rival of theſe troops under count Mansfeldt before 
Calais, they found that no orders had been received 
for their admiſſion. This occaſioned many diſ- 
patches to the French court; but they ſtill inſiſted 
that they had given no poſitive promiſe, and that 
the march of Mansfeldt through France was a mat- 


ter of too much importance to be haſtily reſolved 


Ee upon, 
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upon. This diſpute laſted ſo long, that a peſtilen- 
tial diſeaſe ſeized the forces, pent up on ſhip- board, 
and carried off great numbers of the Engliſh; 
while thoſe that remained were ſo weakened by 
ſickneſs, and diſcouraged by misfortunes, were too 
weak to hope for ſucceſs in the Palatinate. Such was 
the ſhameful iſſue of this expedition, which reflected 
the higheſt diſgrace on the Engliſh miniſtry, who 
had been weak enough to conſider French profeſ- 
ſions as ſolemn engagements. This was, however, 
the only public diſaſter that happened to the Eng- 
liſh, during this whole pacific reign. | 
During theſe tranſactions the earl of Holland, 
ambaſſador from James to the French court, in- 
formed his maſter, that Lewis XIH. was inclined 
to liſten to an overture of marriage between the 
prince of Wales and the princeſs Henrietta Maria. 
James, pleaſed with the offer, appointed the earl of 
Carliſle to repair to Paris in order to aſſiſt the earl 
of Holland in the negotiation. Accordingly, com- 
miſſioners were appointed to treat with the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors: and the Engliſh monarch was ſo de- 
ſirous of terminating this affair, that the marriage 
articles were ſigned at Paris on the tenth of No- 
vember, and were nearly the ſame in ſubſtance with 
thoſe which had been before concluded with Spain. 
For as Lewis required only the ſame conditions 
which had been granted to the catholic king, James 
made no ſcruple of complying. And as the prince, 


while in Spain, had given a verbal promiſe, that 


the infanta ſhould be intruſted with the education 
of her children till they were thirteen years of age, 
the ſame article was inſerted in this treaty : and to 
that condition is generally, and perhaps juſtly 
aſcribed; the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of the Stu- 
art family: | | E 

A. D. 1625. This was the laſt public act of 
James's reign. He was ſeized with a tertian ague; 
and after ſome fits found himſelf extremely weak - 
ened. He ſent for the prince of Wales, and gave 
him inſtructions for his future conduct, with regard 
to public and domeſtic affairs. He exhorted him 
to bear a tender affection for his wife, but to pre- 
ſerve a conſtancy in religion: to protect the church 
of England, and to extend his care to the palatine's 
unhappy family. He then prepared himſelf with 
courage and decent reſignation to meet the king of 
terrors, and died on the twenty- ſeventh of March, 
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> 
mn 


A. D. 1 625. 


in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the twenty. 
third of his reign. as 111 | 

No prince's character was ever more diſputed 
than that of James. It has been drawn by the hand 
of panegyric, of ſatire, and of flattery; and as 
the ſame factions which began in his time (till ſub. 
fiſt, his character is now as much diſputed as ever. 
James laboured for wiſdom but obtained folly ; he 
graſped at perfection, but ſunk into error. Nature 


gave his mind the out lines of many good qualities 


and ſome virtues ; but leaving her work unfiniſhed, 


it was ſhaded with the pencil of vice. But, not- 
withſtanding all the diſagreeable colours ſhe uſed, 
a candid and judicious eye, may, in many places 
trace the beauty of the original drawing. No 
prince. ever ruled his paternal dominions with more 
equanimity, clemency and juſtice, than James did 
Scotland; but this was before he taſted the cup of 

fancied power which intoxicated his brain. He en- 
deavoured to form his conduct by the examples of 
the Tudor family, who mounted the Engliſh throne 
when. the ſpirits of the people were broken by 
civil wars, and depreſſed by deſpotiſm. They ſeized. 
the advantage of civil diſſenſions, and made dan- 
gerous breaches in the conſtitution. James, inſtead 
of endeavouring to cloſe, attempted to widen theſe 
breaches; without reflecting that the diſpoſitions of 
the people were totally changed. Liberty was now 
their darling idol, . they knew. that the principles of 
government ought to reſt upon freedom and mode- 
ration; and were reſolved to defend with courage 
what they had acquired by painful induſtry. James 
ſtudied to preſerve peace rather than tranquillity, 
No prince ever learned more, or profited leſs from 
experience. As a king he was deſpicably great; 
as a ſcholar impertinently learned; as a politician 
unprofitably artful; and as a man immorally reli - 


gious. Aukward in his perſon, and ungainly in his 


manners, he was ill qualified to command reſpect: 
partial and undiſcerning in his affections, he was 
little fitted to acquire general love: of a feeble 
temper rather than of a frail judgment: expoſed 
to our ridicule from his vanity; but exempt from 
our hatred by his freedom from pride and arrogance. 

He married Anne of Denmark, and left only one 


ſon, Charles, then in the twenty-fifth year of his 


age; and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to the 
elector palatine. a 
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av FT HE alteration of aſpect in the 
525 Engliſh court was very trifling on 
1025. 1 dee death of James. Charles was 
roclaimed king to the univerſal ſatisfaction of the 
n as à prince of admirable endowments 
both of body and mind. He ſoon after iſſued writs 
for calling a new parliament; but was obliged to 
prorogue the ſeſſion till the eighteenth of June, on 
account of the arrival of the princeſs Henrietta, 
whom he had eſpouſed by proxy. 2 
The nuptial ceremony was performed by cardinal 
Richelieu on the firſt of May, in the church of 
Notre Dame at Paris. Soon after the young queen 
began her journey towards England, and was ac- 
companied by her mother the queen dowager, her 
brother the duke of Orleans, and the duke and 
dutcheſs of Chevreuſe, and a brilliant train of 
Engliſh nobility, among whom were the duke of 
Buckingham, the earls of Carliſle, Holland, and 
Montgomery. ; | 51 
After ſtaying two days at Amiens, they proceed- 
ed to Boulogne, where an Engliſh fleet of twenty- 
one ſhips waited to take her on board. On the 
thirteenth of June, ſne was met by the king at Do- 
ver; and the marriage was that night conſummated 


at Canterbury. On the ſixteenth the king and queen 


made their entry into London, but the plague 


raging then in the capital, the pomp and ſolemnity 


of the ceremony was greatly abated. E 
But nothing could divert the king's attention 
from the weighty concerns of the kingdom: he 


opened the ſeſſion of parliament which met at Weſt. 


minſter on the eighteenth of June for the diſpatch 
of bulineſs. 
young prince had regarded as ſincere, all the praiſes 
and careſſes with which he had been loaded, while 
he exerted all his intereſt to procure a rupture with 
the houſe of Auſtria. At the ſame time he laboured 
under great neceſſities; and therefore ſaw with great 
ſatisfaction the period arrive, when he might receive 


the moſt undoubted teſtimonies of the dutiful at- g 
tachments of his ſubjects. His ſpeech to the par- 


liament was full of candor and cordiality. He 
ſlightly mentioned the occaſion he had for ſupplies. 


He employed no intrigue to gain the ſuffrages of 
of the members. He would not even permit the 
officers of the crown, who had ſeats in the houſe, 


to mention any particular ſum which might be ex- 
pected by him. Secure of the affections of the 
commons, he was reſolved that their bounty ſhould 

be entirely their own act; unaſked and unſolli- 
cited. + 


This ſpeech was well received by the parliament; 


but was far from producing the ſupply expected, 
or what was indeed abſolutely neceſſary for carrying 
on the war, the parliament themſelves had requeſted. 
They gave only two ſubſidies, and the clergy three. 
The king, however, graciouſly accepted the gift 
as an earneſt of the good affections of his people, 
expecting that much larger ſums would immediately 


follow, Bur the plague encreaſing in London, the | 
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parliament was prorogued on the eleventh of July, 
to be held at Oxford on the firſt of Auguſt, 
When James deſerted the Spaniſh alliance, he 
promiſed to ſend the king of France a fleet of five 
or {ix ſhips to be employed againſt the Genoeſe. 


But Lewis now wanting thoſe ſhips to aſſiſt in the 
ſiege of Rochelle, prevailed on Charles, to permit 


him to employ them when or where he pleaſed, 
Accordingly they were ſent to Dieppe, under the 
command of vice admiral Pennington. But the 
commanders of theſe. ſhips diſcovering that they 
were to be ſent againſt Rochelle, weighed their an- 
chors, and returned to England. Pennington im- 
mediately informed the duke of Buckingham of 
this tranſaction; and the duke immediately diſ- 
patched a peremptory order to the Admiral, com- 
manding him to return immediately to Dieppe; 
and put the ſhips into the hands of the French. 
Pennington obeyed the order ; but the ſeamen all 
deſerted, and could not any account be perſuaded 
to ſerve againſt Rochelle. 5 

This tranſaction made a great noiſe at Oxford, 
where the parliament were ſitting. The ill conduct 
of Buckingham in this, and ſeveral other reſpects, 
was loudly complained of, and the commons de- 
termined to take notice of his adminiſtration. The 
king ſent for the commons to attend him in Chriſt- 
church hall, where, in a ſhort ſpeech, he acquaint- 
ed them of the neceſſity for a farther ſupply, in 
order to defray the expences of the fleet then fitting 
out, and other important affairs. Adding, that 
the eyes of all Europe were now fixed upon his 


conduct. 
Unexperienced and impolitic the 


The commons upon their return from the king 


to their houſe, had ſeveral long debates on his 


majeity*s ſpeech, and the preſent condition of the 
kingdom: all tending to arraign the meaſures of 
government. But they refuſed the requeſted ſup- 
ply, though they well knew that it was impoſſible 
to carry on the war with yigour, without the required 

Charles now found it abſolutely neceſſary to de- 
part from that delicacy he had hitherto maintained. 
Accordingly he entered into a particular detail, 
both of the alliances he had formed, and the mili- 
tary operations he had projected. He told the par- 
liament, that on. the faith, of their promiſing him 
ſubſidies, he had engaged the king of Denmark to 
take part in the war; that it had been determined 
he ſhould enter Germany: by the north, and rouſe 


to arms thoſe princes, who impatiently longed for 


an opportunity of aſſerting the liberties of the em- 


pire; that Mansfeldt had undertaken to penetrate 


with an Engliſh army into the Palatinate, and in 
that quarter to excite the members of the evange- 
lical union; that the ſtates muſt be ſupported in 
their unequal conteſt with Spain; that no leſs a ſum 
than ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a year, had 
been found, by computation, requiſite for theſe 
purpoſes ; that the maintenance of the fleet, and 
the defence of Ireland, demanded an annual ex- 

| pPence 
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proce of four hundred thouſand. pounds; that he 
had himſelf already exhauſted and anticipated, in 
the public ſervice, his whole revenue, and had 
hardly left a ſufficiency for the ſupport of him- 
ſelf and his family; that on his acceſſion to the 
crown, he found a debt of three hundred thouſand 
pounds contracted by his father in ſupport of the 

alatine, and that he himſelf, while prince of Wales, 
Fad contracted debts, notwithſtanding his great fruga- 
lity, amounting to ſeventy thouſand pounds, which 
he had expended entirely in naval and military arma- 
ments. After mentioning all theſe facts, the king 
condeſcended to ule intreaties. He faid that this re- 
queſt was the firſt he had ever made them: that 
he was young, and in the commencement of his 
reign ; and that if he now met with kind and duti- 
ful uſage, it would endear to him the uſe of par- 
liaments, and would for ever preſerve an entire 
harmony between him and his people. 

But notwithſtanding theſe reaſons the commons. 
remained inexorable, notwithſtanding the King's 
meaſures, on the ſuppoſition of a foreign war, which 
they had conſtantly demanded, were unexceptional. 
Sir Edward Coke, obſerved, „that if the king's 
e neceſſities aroſe through neglect, which he proved 
to be the caſe in many inſtances, the parliament 
* had no reaſon to vote T He then at- 
tacked the mifmanagement of the court, the frauds 
committed in'the cuſtoms, the miſmanagement in 
the treaty with Spain; the large fees annexed to the 
new offices; white the old and uſeleſs offices were 


continued; the multitude of offices poſſeſſed by one 


man; the vaſt increafe of penſions, and the immo- 
derate luxury of the courtiers. Theſe and many 
other abuſes, he diſplayed with ſuch eloquence, that 
they reſolved to appoint a committee to conſider the 
preſent ſtate of the nation, and to invite the duke 
of Buckingham to be preſent, in order to anſwer 


the objections againſt his conduct. But it was very 


evident from the ſpirit of the houſe, that he could 
expect but little favour: for though they contend- 
ed for an immediate declaration againſt the king of 
Spain, and the neceſſity of recovering the Pala- 
tinate, and reforming the king's council, yet they 
abſolutely refuſed to burden the nation with any 
more ſubſidies, or to anticipate their grants of 
money. This occaſioned a ſharp ſpeech from one 
Clark, a friend to Buckingham, who repreſented 
the ſpeeches, made on this occaſion, were too ſevere, 


and very improper for the time. Though ſuch ex- 


preſſions was the only crime alledged againſt Clark, 


yet thoſe members of the houſe, who were friends 


to freedom, would have expelled him, had it not 
been for ſome others, more moderate, who at 
length prevailed to have him only committed to the 
ſerjeant at arms for two nights, and acknowledge 
his error at the bar of the houſe upon his knees. 


Then, before they would agree to any anſwer to 


what the king requeſted of them, they proceeded 
to the redreſs of grievances, and drew up a petition 
againſt popiſh recuſants, which was bros 

majeſty by the ſpeaker, who returned the parlia- 
ment a very gracious and ſatisfactory anſwer. But 
this condeſcenſion in Charles had not the deſired 
effect; for when the matter of a ſupply came again 
to be debated, the ſame oppoſition was made, and 


the majority inſiſted on a redreſs of grievances, 


betore the ſupply was granted. | 
Theſe flow proceedings of the commons exaſ- 
perated the king greatly. For they not only pre- 
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vented all his meaſures for the preſent campaign 
from taking place, but he alſo deemed it a manifeſt 
affront, that they ſhould dare thus to attack him in 
the perſons of his ſervants and miniſters; and 
finding that there was not the leaſt hopes of expect- 


ing a ſpeedy ſupply, which was the ſole motive of 


calling the parliament, he was determined to dif. 
ſolve it, and went to the houſe for that purpoſe. 


To ſupply the want of parliamentary aids, 


Charles iſſued privy ſeals for borrowing money 
from his ſubjects. The advantage which accrued 


from this levy was but a ſmall compenſation for the 


diſguſt it occaſioned. By means, however, of that 
ſupply, and by other expedients, he was at length, 
though with difficulty, enabled to fit out a fleet, 
which conſiſted of eighty ſhips, with the addition 
of ſome Dutch veſſels. This fleet was intended to 
have been ſent out early in the ſummer; but from 
want of money and other obſtacles, it was the be- 
ginning of October before it ſailed. There was on 
board an army of ten thouſand men, Sir Edward 
Cecil, who had ſome little time before been created 
viſcount Wimbleton, was intruſted with the com- 
mand; and the earl of Eſſex was appointed vice- 
admiral. They had not been long at ſea before 
they were overtaken by a ſtorm, which not only 
diſperſed them, but alſo the Engliſh ſhips which 


blocked up Dunkirk. But the fleet all came ſafe 


to the rendezvous off Cape St. Vincent, where a 
council of war was held. The earl of Eſſex pro- 


poſed attacking Cadiz, which propoſal being carried 


by a majority of voices, they bore towards that 
port, and found the bay full of Spaniſh ſhips of 
great value. Wimbleton either neglected to attack 


theſe ſhips, or attempted it prepoſterouſly, The 


army, however, was landed, and a fort taken: but 
the undiſciplined ſoldiers, finding ſtore of wine, 
could not be reſtrained from the utmoſt exceſſes, 


which proved a loſs to the expedition. For when a 


ſquadron, under the command of Sir Samuel Ar- 
gale, was ſent to attack ſome Spaniſh ſhips at Port 


Real, the deſign miſcarried. Difſenſions4ncreaſing 


amongſt the officers, and diſorders among the ſol- 
diers, lord Wimbleton thought it moſt prudent to 
abandon the fort which they had taken, and reim- 


bark the troops, which were now much weakened 


by ſickneſs. The fleet then put again to ſea with 
an intention of waiting for the Spaniſh galleons. 
But having miſſed them, they returned to England 
about the beginning of December. | I 
A. D. 1626. Charles having miſſed fo rich a 
prize, was again obliged to have recourſe to parlia- 
ment, Though his authority was greatly diminiſhed 
by the ill ſucceſs of his enterprizes, and the im- 
prudence of the Spaniſh war became every day more 
apparent; though the increaſe of his neceſſities 
increaſed his dependence, and expoſed him ſtill 
more to the encroachments of the commons ; he 
was reſolved once more to try that regular and con- 
ſtitutional expedient for ſupply. But the ſolemnity 
of his coronation was firſt to be performed, which 
was accordingly celebrated on the ſecond of 'Fe- 

bruary. 5 | 
On the ſixth of February the parliament met, 
and was opened by a ſpeech from the lord-keeper, 
acquainting the two houſes, that as his majeſty in- 
tended the ſeſſion ſhould be very, ſhort, he expected 
they would make all imaginable diſpatch in grant- 
ing ſupplies. The commons immediately voted him 
three ſubſidies, and three fifteenths; and * 
they 
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they afterwards added one ſubſidy more, the ſum 
was much too inconſiderable for the greatneſs of 
the occaſion. 2 Oooh. to YORI: ROC, B14; 1 7 

Buckingham was now named publicly as the 
ſource of all the national grievances. His want 
of temper and prudence, and the uncontrouled 


aſcendance which he had acquired over his maſter, 


rendered him every day more odious. This ſeſſion 
he was obliged to ſuſtain two violent attacks: one 
from the earl of Briſtol, the other from the houſe 
of commons. gig ik TON, me 
As long as James lived, Briſtol, ſecure of the 
ſecret favour of that monarch, had behaved with 

the greateſt duty and obedience, hoping that an 
opportunity would offer of re inſtating himſelf in 


o 


his former authority, nor even after the acceſſion of | 


Charles did he quite deſpair. - But in obedience to 
the king's order he continued at his ſeat in the coun- 
try. He made ſeveral attempts to recover the good 
opinion of his maſter; but finding them of no ef- 
fect, and obſerving Charles to be entirely governed 
by Buckingham, who was his implacable enemy, 
he reſolved no longer to keep any meaſures with the 
court. 5855 n bn | 
Charles, when the parliament was ſummoned; 
by a ſtretch of prerogative, had ordered that no 
writ ſhould be ſent to Briſtol,” He immediately 
preſented a petition to the lords, and intreated they 
would, if poſſible, prevail on his majeſty to grant 
him what was his due as a peer of the realm. Up- 


„ 


him, in the kings name, to attend the parliament. 
Briſtol acquainted the lords with this command, 
and at the ſame time deſired they would adviſe him 
how to proceed in ſo delicate an affair. The king's 
prohibition was withdrawn, and Briſtol took his ſeat. 
Charles, enraged at ſuch proceedings, ordered his 
attorney general to enter an accuſation - of high 

treaſon againſt Briſtol; and in return Briſtol 
accuſed Buckingham of the ſame crime. From 
the earl's defence of himſelf, and his aceuſation of 
the duke, the great imprudence of the latter was 
very evident, but, from thence, not one action 
could be collected, which, in the eye of the law, 
could be deemed a crime; much leſs could convict 
him of high treaſon. 1 Bil uc! 4 
The impeachment of the commons, if eſtimated 


dangerous to the duke. H he fouſe, after having 
voted, © that common fame was a ſufficient ground 
«* of accuſation by the commons,“ proceeded to 


us up a ſet of regular articles againſt Bucking- 
am. Co od f wh | Tus | 


a They accuſed him of | having united many offi- 
Ces in his perſon; of! having bought two of them ;- 
of neglecting to guard the ſeas; inſomuch that many 


furniſhing ſhips to the French king, in order to ſerve 
againſt the Hugonots; of being concerned in the 
ſale of honours and offices; of procuring extenſive 

grants from the crown; of obtaining many titles 
of honour for his kindred ; of adminiſteringphyſic 

to the late king without acquainting his phyficians. 
From a careful compariſon of the charge and reply, 
all theſe articles appear to be at leaſt frivolous; if 
not falſe. The charge which ſeems to be worth 
any notice, was, that he had extorted the ſum of 
ten thouſand pounds from the Eaſt India company, 
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| of Lenox. After many 


was obliged to comply with their repeated petitions, 
| and the earl was ſer at liberty. 6448 
on this his writ was ſent him, but accompanied by a 


letter from Coventry, the lord keeper, forbidding | had it ſucceeded, muſt have piven a ſevere ſtroke 


| to royal prerogative.” The 


Jar 
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defence; all this could not be 
merchant ſnips had been taken by thè enemy; of 


afid gratiied his inckination of indulging f 
gloniſts. But he could hot have thought of 
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to French merchants on pretence of their being the 
property of Spaniſh ſubje&s. As the impeachment 


was never fully determined, it is not eaſy for a de- 


ciſive opinion to be now formed; but it muſt be ac- 


pray that the duke's anſwer is very cleat 
and ſatisfaRory, | 90 


1 5 To 
The king having ordered Sir Dudley Diggs, who 
had introduced the impeachment againſt Bucking- 
ham, and Sir John Elliot, who had alſo been very 
violent againſt the duke, to be committed to priſon, 
the houſe of commons declared that they would 


deſiſt from all farther buſineſs, till ſatis faction ſhould 


be given them for ſuch a violation of, their privi- 
leges. As ati excuſe for his proceedings, Charles 
accuſed the priſoners of having, in their accuſations 
of the duke, dropped ſome ſeditious expreſſions in 
regard to himſelf, - But upon examination, it was 


| found that no ſuch expreſſions had ever been uſed; 
| the members 'were therefore diſcharged, and the 


commons, having, in this attempt received a new in- 
ſtance of the king's arbitrary diſpoſition, were more 
averſe than ever to any of his meaſures. _ 

'The houſe of peers, following the example of 
the commons, claimed liberty for the earl, of Arun- 
del; whom Charles had lately confined in the tower, 


on pretence of his having conſented to a 1 
Co 


between lord Maltravers and the ſiſter, of the du 
fruitleſs evaſions, the king 


One attack which the commons made this ſeſſion, 


8 N Preparing a re: 
ice of levying tonage 


conſent of parhament, 


monſtrance againſt the 


dize by James, - compoſed near one half of the 
crown revenue; and by depriving the king of theſe 
reſources, they would have reduced him to a ftate 


| of entire dependence on his ſubjects. Charles hear- 
ing 6f "theſe proceedings, determined to diſſolve the 


parliament iminediately.' When this reſolution was 
made public, the hopfe of peers, whole ſubmiſſion. 


to the king, entitled them to ſome authority with 
him, endeayoured to employ their good offices be- 
tween him and the commons, and prepared a peti - 


tion, intreating e to let the parliament ſit 
| But Charles would not admit 


/ 
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From the nobil „he deſired affiftance. ; From 
the city he required'a loan of one hundred thouſand 
pounds. In order to advance this loan, care was 


and that he I en ſome goods belonging 4 b pe 2 lift of 'fuct as Had freely ſub- 
01. II. | | 
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{cribed 
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{cribed, in hopes their example would be an induice- 


ment to others. But notwithſtanding this the ſub- 
{cription went on but flowly ; ſo that the court was 


obliged to uſe violent meaſures. , The common | 
eople, who refuſed to throw in their mite to the 


Ioan, were ordered to ſerve in his majeſty's troops. 
Perſons of birth and rank, were ſummoned to ap- 


pear before the council, when, if they made a ſe- 


cond refuſal, they were confined to places at a con- 
fderable diſtance from their habitationss. 

In order, at the ſame time, to fit out a fleet, by 
order of the council, a diſtribution was made to all 
the maritime towns; and each of them was required, 
with the aſſiſtance of the adjacent counties, to arm 
ſuch a number of veſſels. The city of London 
was rated at twenty ſhips. This is the firſt inſtance 


of ſnhip- money in the reign of Charles; a taxation | 


which had been impoſed by Elizabeth, but which, 


after being puſhed ſome ſteps, higher by him, cre- | 


# + 


ated violent commotions. . ni et bf 

Theſe councils for ſupply were conducted with 
fome moderation; till on the twenty- fifth of Au- 
guſt, news arrived that the king of Denmark had 
been totally defeated by the imperial general, count 
Tilly. Money was now wanting more than ever, 


as it was abſolutely neceſſary to repair ſo great | 


breach in the alliance, and to ſupport a prince ſo 
nearly related to Charles, by whom he had been 


chiefly drawn into the war. The council on this | 


occaſion iſſued a preclamation, importing, that, 
as the urgency of affairs admitted not the method 
of parhament, the moſt ſpeedy, equal and conve- 
nient way of ſupply was by a general loan from the 
ſubject, according as every man was. aſſeſſed in the 
faſt ſubſidy. The Cine Un was required, which 
each would have paid, had the votes of four ſub- 
ſidies been paſſed into a law. But at the ſame time 
the people were informed that the ſums exacted 
were not to be called ſubſidies, but loans. 
Among other articles iſſued in this proclamation, 
was the following. . If any perſon or perſons 
« ſhall refuſe to pay the duties, ſubſidies, or im- 
_ «© poſts aforeſaid, unto our farmers, collectors, or 
_ «'officers, in manner 7 then our will and 
« pleafure is, and we do farther grant, by. theſe 
_ «&' preſents, unto the lords, and others of our privy- 
« council for the time being, or unto the lord trea - 
4 ſurer of England, or chancellor of the exchequer, 
now or for the time being, full power and autho+ 
«rity to commit all and eve ſuch perſon and per- 


- 


„ ſons to priſon, who ſhall diſobey this our order | 


«and declaration, there to continue until they, and 
© every one of them, ſo diſobeying, ſhall have 
«* conformed and ſubmitted themſelves unto due 
dn ene 

Among the articles. of ſecret. inſtruction given 

to the commiſſioners appointed to levy theſe Ioans 
was the following: If any ſhall. refuſe. to lend, 
« and ſhall make delays or excuſes, . and perſiſt in 
« *his obſtinacy, that they examine him upon oath, 
« whether he has been dealt with to deny or refuſe 
«© toplend, or make an excuſe for not lending, and 


- 


« that they alſo ſhall charge every ſuch, perſon, in 
* hs majeſty's name, upon his allegiance, not to 


< "diſcloſe to any one what his anſwer was,” 
In order to upport civil authority, as much. as 
poſſible, by religious prejudices, the court employed 
a number of preachers, among whom were doctor 
Sibthorpe and doctor Manwaring, to preach in fa- 
your of the general Ioan. In thele diſcourſes, which 
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vert printed; and diſperſed throughout the kingdom; 
paſſive obedience in its full extent, was recommend: 
ed; the whole authority of the ſtate was repre: 
ſented as belonging to the king alone, and all limi- 
tations of laws and conſtitutions were rejected as 
impious and feditious. The king eſpouſed” this 
| doctrine with ſuch warmth, that archbiſhop Abbot, 
a great and virtuous prelate, was ſuſpended from 
the exerciſe of his office, baniſhed from London, 
and confined to one of his country ſeats, becauſe he 
would not licence Sibthorpe's ſermons. w_ 
While affairs were in this ſituation at home, the 
king of France, with a deſign to widen the breach 
between the Spaniards and the Dutch, concluded a 
treaty at the Hague, whereby he engaged to equip 
a fleet of twenty ſhips, to block up Genoa by ſea, 
while the conſtable Leſd'guienes was to beſiege it by 
land, and the French ambaſſador at London, ob- 
tained from Charles a man of war and ſeventeen 
| merchant ſhips, to be employed in the ſame expe- 
dition; but ſoon after theſe ſhips were received into 
the pay of France. Monſieur de Soubize taking 
advantage of the French army's advance towards 
Italy, prevailed on the proteſtant inhabitants of 
Rochelle to take up arms againſt the French govern- 
ment, by whom they had been greatly oppreſſed of 
late; and, with ſome ſhips he got together, he ſeiz- 
ed on the iſle of Rh, with ſeveral fail of French 
| ſhips which lay in the harbour. Louis was ſo- in- 


1 
: 


| 
| 
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on taking revenge of the rebels. This produced 
another treaty at the Hague, whereby it was agreed 
that the twenty ſhips were to be employed againſt 
Rochelle and Soubiaagaaed gs 19 ht hh 
Charles was greatly offended that the ſhips he had 
| lent the court of France, ſhould be employed” in 
this manner, they having been granted upon con- 
dition of their being uſed . againſt the Spaniards 
only. He therefore ſent an expoſtulary meſſage to 
Louis, at the ſame time demanding reſtitution of 
his ſnhips. But not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
he cauſed a rich French ſhip, then in England, to 
be ſeized, To retaliate this action, the French 
court laid an embargo upon the Engliſh merchant 
ſhips and goods in their harbours: But ſoon after 
affairs were ſettled, and the Engliſh ſhips ſent home. 
But things did not long remain in this pacific ſtate, 
for towards the end of the year, Charles having 
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taken ſome. diſguſt againſt the queen's chaplains and 


domeſtics, diſmiſſed them all. This procceding,' 
being a manifeſt; breach of the marriage articles, 
was highly reſented by the king of France, who im- 
mediately ſeized on all the merchant ſhips which; 
lay in the river of Bourdeaux. The duke de Sou - 


bize was at this time in London, and ſtrongly ſolli- 


cited Charles to aſſiſt the Rochellers, who were in 
danger of a ſiege, with a fleet. He was ſupported” 
in chis requeſt by the duke of Buckingham, and 
. ; . 8 7 - — * 
Charles, yielding to their requeſts, was brought to 
engage in a war with a powerful nation, at a time 


when he was at a loſs to know how he ſhould conti- 


nue that already begun With the houſe of Auſtria. 
A. D. 1627. A fleet af an hundred ſail, and 
an army of ſevyen thouſand men were fitted out, and 
the command of both given to Buckingham. They 
failed from Portſmouth on the ſeventh of June, and 
on the twentieth of July appeared before Rochelle. 
But their ſchemes had been ſo.il concerted, that, on 
$436 - 1 opts the A _ — 
not having received the leaſt intelligence that an + 
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cenſed at this aft, that he turned all his thoughts 
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Engliſh fleet was fo near them. Upon this, Buck- 
ingham ſent Soubize and Sir William Becher to tell 
them, that the king of England commiſerating 
their condition, had ſent a fleet and army to their 
aſſiſtance; and if they refuſed his aid, he declared 
he was fully quit of his engagements of honour and 
conſcience for their relief : the mayor, in the name 
of the inhabitants, replied, that they poſſeſſed. the 
higheſt ſentiments of gratitude to his majeſty for 
his great care of them, but being in ſtrict union 
with all the reſt of the proteſtants in that Kingdom, 
they could not, without conſulting their friends, and 
receiving the previous conſent of the whole body of 
Hugonots, receive the offered ſuccours into their 
city. Buckingham, finding by this anſwer it would 
be difficult to get his troops into Rochelle, directed 
his courſe to the iſland of Rhe, where Toiras com- 
manded. He at firſt endeavoured to prevent the 


landing of the Engliſh forces, which not being able, 


to effect, he retired into the citadel of St. Martin's, 
which was in a good ſtate of defence. 

The duke, after having landed 
guilty of an irreparable miſtake in neglecting to 
take Fort Prie, which from its ſitnation on the 
ſhore, would have ſerved, in caſe of any accident, 
as an excellent retreat for the Engliſh. Inſtead of 
which he paſſed two days without coming to any 


8 * 


reſolution, and then began his march to fort Mar- 
tin. He was ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, that in a letter 


which he wrote to Charles, he aſſured him that he 
ſhould be maſter of the fort in eight days time. 
But he ſoon perceived that the taſk was not ſo eaſy 
as he had at firſt imagined, but he was ſtill in hopes 
that he ſhould be able to ſtarve out the place. The 


o - 


court 


about the fate of St. Martin's, Toiras had found 


means to inform them that ſome expedient muſt. 


ſdon be thought on to relieve the place, or other- 
wiſe he muſt: ſurrender. | 
ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips had come to the aſſiſtance 
of France, and when joined with the French fleet, 
were equal in force to the Enghſh. They did nor, 
however, chuſe to venture an engagement, but 
contented themſelves with making ſuch diſpoſitions 


as might ſecure the conveyance of a conſiderable 
ſupply into the town. Accordingly thirty-three | 


barks, laden with proviſions were got ready, The 


- Engliſh knew, as the wind was at that time, that | 


no relief could -come by ſea but from the iſle of 
Olone, and therefore ordered out four ſhips to in- 


tercept them. This might have been done with | 
the greateſt eaſe. But the commodore either thro' 


deſign or negligence, failed to Foſſe de L'Oye, by 
which means twenty- nine of the barks 


to this, but did nothing toward putting it in execu- 


tion. This delay gave the enemy an opportunity, 
of landing the whole ſupply; and count Schom- 
alſo landed in the iſle at the head of 


berg having at 
ſeven thoufand men without the leaſt oppoſition 


from the-Engliſh fleet, marched dire&ly. ro St. 
Martin's. At his approach Buckingham raiſed the 


ſiege with precipitation, and being vigorouſly puſh-. 
ed by the French to the ſea fide, he loſt 5 of 
his troops, and with great difficuky fe embed 
_ thoſe which remained, 3 
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his men, was. 


of France was all this time extremely uneaſy. 


By this time, a ſtrong 


between 
him and the fort. But it was ſtill in the power of 
the Engliſh to prevent their diſembarking, which 
they could not accompliſh but at the time of a very 
high flood; and accordingly Soubize wiſely propoſed 
to fire them by land. Buckingham ſeemed to agree 
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A. D. 1628. From the diſcontents among the 


people, which were increaſed on the ſhameful miſ- 


TP, of this expedition, there was . cauſe to 
apprehend ſome diſorder, if not an infurredtion. 
They had great reaſon to think their liberties de- 
ſtroyed, legal taxes were impoſed; their com- 
merce which had received a ſevere ſtroke from the 
Spaniſh, was ſtill more affected by a French war; 
all theſe misfortunes were imputed to Charles, who 
implicitly followed the counſels of Buckingham; a 
man, who neither by his birth, age, ſeryices, or 
merit, had the leaſt claim to that unbounded au- 
thority which he poſſeſſed, | 
In this ſituation of affairs, the King and Buck - 
ingham, were equally averſe to the aſſembling of a 
parliament ; but neceſſity obliged them to have re- 
courſe to this expedient, diſagreeable as it was; it 
being the only method lett them of raiſing a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, without which it was ut-, 
terly impoſſible to execute the military operations 
they had in view. After much conſultation it was 
reſolved that Buckingham ſhould be the firſt perſon 


to propoſe in council the aſſembling a new parlia- 


ment. It was hoped that by this popular act, his 


former miſdemeanors would be buried in oblivion. 
The duke; having acted his part, the parliament, 


by the unanimous reſolution of the council, was 


| ſummoned to meet on the ſeventeenth of March. 


At the opening of the ſeſſion the two houſes were 
addreſſed by the king in a ſpeech, wherein he pa- 
thetically ſets forth the neceſſities of the times, 
and requires the aſſiſtance of the parliament ; but. 


in the ſame ſpeech, he, very impoliticly, makes 


uſe of the following expreſſions: © Every man 


«" muſt now do according to his conſcience ; where- 


fore if you, which God forbid, ſhould not do 
e your duties, in contributing what the ſtate at this 


time needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of my conſcience, 
uſe thoſe other means God hath put into my 
“ hands, to ſave that which the follies of particu- 
lar men may otherwiſe hazard to loſe. 


ar n erw. : Take 
< not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn to threaten. 


| © any but mine equals; bur as an admonition from 
* him, who by nature and duty, has more care of 


« your preſervation and proſperity.” a 
Charles having finiſhed his ſpeech, by his direc- 
tion, the Iord-keeper made a long harangue upon 
the ſtate of affairs in Europe, and concludes thus: 


This way of parliamentary ſupplies, as his ma- 


« jeſty told you, he hath choſen, not as the only 
« way, but as the fitteſt; not becauſe he is 
« deſtitute of others, but becauſe it is moſt agree- . 
« able to the goodneſs of his own moſt gracious 


* diſpoſition, and to the defire and weal of his 


« people. If this be deferred, neceſſity and the 
« ſword of the enemy make way to the others. 
« Remember his majeſty's admonition, I ſay, re- 
« member it.“ | | | "Ip 

The commons plainly foreſaw, from both theſe 
ſpeeches, that if they gave the king the leaſt pre- 
tence, he would immediately diſſolve them. They, 


| therefore, reſolved to proceed with the greateſt 


compoſure and moderation, in redreſſing the public 
grievances, in reſtraining the exerciſe of arbitrary 


power, in fixing the limits of the royal prerogative, 


and in aſſerting the rights and privileges of the peo- 


rous in the cauſe. 


ple. But though they reſolved to act cautiouſly, 
they at the ſame time reſolved to be firm and vigo- 
Sir Francis Seymour in his 
ſpeech on this occaſion faid : * This is the great 

council 
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* men; we ſce how willing they are to exchange a 


and his liberty againſt the laws of the kingdom. 
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&« council of the kingdom, and here with certainty, 
« if not here only, his majeſty may ſee, as in a true 
« glaſs, the ſtate of the kingdom. We are called 


e hither by his writs, in order to give him faithful 


“ counſel; ſuch as may ſtand with his honour, and 
« and this we muſt do without flattery. We are 
e all ſent hither by the people, in order to deliver 
« their juſt grievances; and this we muſt do with- 
« out fear. Let us not act like Cambyſes's judges, 
& who, when their approbation was demanded by 
« the prince to ſome illegal meaſure, ſaid, © Tho 
« there was a written law, the Perſian kings might 
&« follow their own will and pleaſure.“ This was 
« baſe flattery, fitter for our reproof than our 
« imitation ; and as fear, ſo flattery taketh away 
« the judgment. For my own part I ſhall ſhun 
« both; and ſpeak my mind with as much duty, 
« as any man, to his majeſty, without neglecting 
« the public. But how can we expreſs our affec- 


« piving, till we know whether we have any thing 
« to give, For if his majeſty may be perſuaded 
4 to take what he will, what need we give? That 
& this hath been done, appeareth by the billetting 
of ſoldiers, a thing no ways advantageous to the 
« king's ſervice, and a burthen to the common- 
« wealth. By the impriſonment of gentlemen for 
« refuſing the loan, who, if they had done the con- 
« trary for fear, had been as blameable as the pro- 
« jectors of that oppreſſive meaſure. To counten- 
<« ance theſe proceedings, hath it not been preached 
« in the pulpit, or rather prated, that all we have is 
« the king's by divine right? But when preachers | 
te forſake their own calling, and turn ignorant ſtateſ- 


« good conſcience for a biſhopric. He, I muſt con- 
ce fes is no good ſubject, who would not willingly, 
« and chearfully lay down his life, when that ſacri- 
e fice may promote the intereſts of his ſovereign, 
« and the good of the commonwealth. But he is 
ce not a good ſubject, he is a ſlave, Who will allow 
<« his goods to be taken from him againſt his will, | 


By oppoſing theſe practices, we ſhall but tread 
« in the ſteps of our fore-fathers, who ſtill prefer- 
<« red the public before their private intereſt, nay, 
ce before their very lives. It will be in us a wrong 
« done to ourſelves, to our poſterities, to our con- 
« ſciences, if we forego this claim and preten- 
« Tan”: © ES ores . 


e ferance of many violent ping we have now, 
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„ like? What may any man cal 
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order to frame a petition to his majeſty for re- 


„ what at 


the liberty of his perſon ?? “/ 
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75 council, and own us his good council.“ 


« and the judgment of lawyers againſt liberty 9 a” 


» # 
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After having mentioned three judgments, paſſed 
within his memory, which were illegal, viz. Firſt, 
That by which the Scots, born after the acceſſion 
of James, were admitted to all the privileges of 
Engliſh ſubjects. Secondly that by which the new 
impoſitions had been warranted; and thirdly, that 
by which arbitrary impriſonments were authorized; 
he proceeded in the following manner, 3p 
« I can live, though another, who has no 
right, be put to live along with me; nay, I can 
live, though burthened with impoſitions, beyond 
| preſent I labour under, But to have 
e my liberty, which is the ſoul of my life, raviſh- 
ed from me, to have my perſon pent up in a jail, 
without relief by law, and to be fo adjudged, 
« ——O! improvident anceſtors! O! unwiſe fore- 


cc 
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. * fathers! to be ſo. curious in providing for the 
quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and the liberties of 
| | | © parliament; and at the fame time to neglect our 
« tions, while we retain our fears; or ſpeak of 


e perſonal liberty, and let us lie in priſon, and 
« that during pleaſure without redreſs or remedy ! 
„if this be law, why do we talk of liberties? . 
« why trouble ourſelves with diſputes about a con- 
« ſtitution, franchiſes, property of goods, and the 
all his own, if not 

<« am weary of treading theſe ways; and there - 

« fore conclude to have a ſelect committee, in 


& 
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te dreſs of theſe oppreſſions. And this petition 


e being read, examined, and approved, may be 


delivered to the king; of whole gracious anſwer 
<« we have no cauſe to doubt, our deſires being ſo 
<« reaſonable, our intentions ſo loyal, and the man- 
« ner ſo dutiful, Neither need we feat, chat this 
« js the critical parliament, as has been inſinuated; 
e or that this is the way to diſtraction: but aſſure 
“ ourſelves of a happy iſſue. Then ſhall the king, 
eas he calls us his great council, find us his true 
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The other ſpeakers, upon this important debate, 
were Sir Thomas Wentworth, Sir Benjamin Rud- 
yard, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Thomas Edmonds, 
Sir John Elliot, Sir Humphrey May, ſecretary 
Cook, and Mr. Creſwell. ary 

In the courſe of theſe debates, it was found that 
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This anſwer had the deſired effect on the eanimons. - 


Pleaſed with the aſſurances his majeſty gave them, | 
they immediately proceeded to the buſineſs. of the 


ſupply. Five ſubſidies ; were voted him; with 
which, though much inferior to his wants, he de- 
clared himifelf well. ſatisfied; and aſked ſeeretary 


Cook by how many voices it had been carried. | 


Cook told him, by one, at which Charles chang- 
ing countenance; Sir, added the ſecretary; your 


« majeſty hath herein the greater cauſe to rejoice, | 
< forthe; houſe was ſo unanimous as to make but 


ee 


% one voice.” - 


But though voted, the ſupply, was not yet paſſed | 


into a law, and the commons reſolved to employ 


the interval, in providing ſome - barriers to their 


rights and liberties. The chief grievances of which 


che, nation; complained, , and againſt which ſome 
permanent remedy muſt be provided by an act, which | 
was to receive the ſanction of the whole legiſlature, 


managed by Sir Dudley D 


* 


* 


c have twWO aſſiſtants. a de c 
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a public reparation. Our deſire to vindicate the 


| SETS Was ever. a 
the King the word of the 


— 


— 


5 
— er 


— 


— — 


) 


| 


1} «6 


Mr: Selden, and Mr. Littleton. each of whom was 


t « 


"6c 


to ſubjoin the following clauſe to ii. We 


= The 


1} <5: parliament held in the twenty-fifth year of 
Edward III. it is declared and enacted, that, 


1 


"ac 
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the parliament is to redreſs them. Did ever the 
*. parliament. rely on meſſages? They have ever 
« put. up. petitions of their grievances, and the king 
&« has ever anſwered them. The king's meſſage is 
4 very gracious z but what is the law of the realm? 
<« that is the queſtion. I have no diffidence of his 
majeſty: but the king muſt ſpeak by record, and 
in particulars. Did you ever know the king's 
i meſſage come into a bill of ſubſidies? All ſuc- 
« ceeding kings will ſay, Ve muſt truſt me as ye 
[45 
confidence in my, meſſages.” But meſſages of 
ec loye never come into a parliament. Let us put 
up a Petition of Right: not that I diſtruſt the 
« king; but that I cannot give truſt except in a 


parliamentary way.“ 


The Petition of Right being by this time finiſhed, 


did my predeceſſor, and ye muſt have the ſame 


the commons ſent it up to the lords for their pe- 


ruſal and concurrence. They, ſtill deſirous to 
abate the over-zeal of the lower houſe, propoſed 

bum. 
e bly preſent this petition to your majeſty, not 
ce only with a care of preſerving our own liberties, 
“ both with due regard to leave entire that ſove- 


< reign power, with which your majeſty is intruſted 


& for the 
ple 


protection, ſafety, and happineſs of your 


The houſe of commons was by no means ſatis- 
fied with this clauſe,” which they aſſerted would 
leave their liberties in a ſtill more precarious ſitua- 
tion than at preſent, for which reaſon they abſolute- 


ly rejected it; but not without giving the lords am- 
ple and. W reaſons for ſo doing 


nd. ſatisf All ob- 
ſtacles being at length removed, the Petition of 
Right paſſed the commons, and was ſent up to the 
lords for their approbation, who immediately paſſed 
the ſame. This petition, as agreed to by both 


houſes, ſtood as follows : 


13 1. . * Humbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the 
“king, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and com- 


4 mons in parliament aſſembled, that whereas it is 


declared and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the 


ct 


* reign of king Edward I. commonly called 


& Statutum de Tallagio non concedendo, that no tal- 
* lage or aid ſhall be laid or levied by the king, or 
* his heirs in this realm, without the good will and 


aſſent of. the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, 


Knights, burgeſſes, and other the freemen of the 


« commonalty of this realm: and by 1 77 of 
king 


from henceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled 
to make any loans to the king againſt his will, be- 


franchiſe of the land: and, by other laws of this 
realm, it is provided, that none ſhall be charged 


With any charge or impoſition called benevolence, 


or by ſuch like charge: by which the ſtatutes 
before mentioned, and other the good laws and 
ſtatutes of this realm, your ſubjects have inherit- 
ed this freedom, that they ſhould not be com- 
pelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, or 
other like charge, not ſet, by common conſent 
M e: 

II. Yet, nevertheleſs, of 


. 


late, divers com- 


miſſions directed to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeve- 
ral counties, with inſtructions, have iſſued ; by 
means whereof your people have been in divers 
certain- 
E ſums 


« places alert and required to lend 


cauſe ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and the 
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« ſums of money unto your majeſty; and many of 
„ them, 1 do, have had an 
<« oath adminiſtered unto them; not wartantable by 
« the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, and have been 
&* conſtrained to become bound to mate appeat- | 
« ance and give attendance before your priyy-coun- | 


& cil, and in other places; and others of them have 
« been therefore impriſoned, . confined, and ſundry 
e other ways moleſted and diſquieted: and divers 
&« Other have been laid and levied upon Four peo- 
« ple, in ſeveral counties, by lord-hevitenants, de- 


te puty-lientenants, commiſſioners for rmuſters; Jul- | 
« tices of peace, and others, by command or di- 


erection from your majeſty, or your privy-covicil, 


„ againſt the laws and free cuftoms of this realm. 
III. © And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called | 
«© The Great Charter of the Liberties of England, 


te it is declared and enacted that no freeman may 
& be taken or impriſoned,” or be diſſeized of his 
_ & freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtoms; of be 
cc out- lawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, 
but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by 
»0 ß 

IV. And in the eight and twentieth year of 
the reign of king Edward III. it was declared 


and enacted, by authority of parliathent, that no 


« man, of what eſtate or condition ſoever'that. he 
„be, ſhould be put out of his Tand or tenement, 
„ nor taken, nor impriſoned; nor difinherited, nor 


& 5 to death, without being brought to anſwer 
«by due proceſs of lap. OE en! 
ths.» 


. . « Nevertheleſs, againft the tenor of the 


« ſaid ſtatutes, and other the good laws and fta- 


« tutes of your realm, to that end provided, divers 


* 


« of your ſubjects have of late been impriſoned 


« without any cauſe ſhewed: and when, for their 
« deliverance, they were brought before à Juſtice, 
by your majeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there 
eto undergo and receive as the court ſhould order, 
and their keepers commanded to certify the cauſe 
<c of their detainer, no "cauſe was" certified, but 
that they were detained by your majeſty's' ſpecial 
command, ſignified by the lords of your privy- 
« council, and yet were returned back to their £ 
« yeral priſons, without being charged with an 
« thing to which they might make anfwer abr. 
TT I ES 
VI. © And whereas of late, great companies 
of foldiers and mariners have been difperſed into 
divers counties of the realm, and the inhabitants 
* apainſt their wills, have been compelled to receive 
them into their houſes, and there to ſuffer them 
to ſojourn, againſt the laws and, cuſtoms of this 
< realm, and to the great grievance and vexation 
„ of the ple. F 


5 


I k e eres, ald by duithority dr per. 


« lament, in the five and twentieth year of the 
* reign of king Edward III. it is declared and enact. 
ed, that no man ſhould be fore. judged of life or 
< limb, againſt the form of the Great Charter and 


and the law of the land; and by the faid Great 


Charter, and other the laws and ſtatutes of this 


< your realm, no man ende to de judged to death, 


but by the laws eſtabh 


: 


2 parliaments and whereas no offender of what 
© kind ſoever, is exempted from the p 1 b ch 
the 


.< to be uſed, and puniſhments to. be inflicted by th 

i Jaws and ſtatutes of this your realm: neverthe- 

less, of late, divers commiſſions, 
. S 2 


ed ir this Your realm, 
« either by the cuſtoms of this realm cr by acts of 
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4 maſeſty's great ſral, have iſſued forth, By which 
certain perſons have been affigned and appointed 
* commiſſioners, wich power and authority to pro. 
<: ceed within che land, according to the juſtice of 
martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and matiners, 
or other diſſolure perſons joining wich them; a8 
| © ſhouldicommit any murder, robbery, mutiny, ot 
<. outrape, ' or ' miſdemeanor whatſoever, anl by 
* ſach ſummary courſe and order. as is-agreeable to 
martial law, and as is uſed in atmies in the time 
of war, to proceed to the trial and condemna- 
| © tion of ſuch offenders, and them to cauſe to be 
| * executed” and put t9'death, according to the law 
n ion #13 bas. wal 8. oi 
VIII. © By pretext whereof, ſome of your ma- 
e jeſty's fubjetts have been, by ſome of the {aid 
| commifoners, put to death; when and / where, 
| 4 if by the laws and ſtatutes of the land they had 
deſerved death, by the ſame laws and ſtatutes 


— . on 


212 ( 


n 


22 I 


j| alſo they might, and by no other ought;)to have 
been judged and execute. 
IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by 
colour thereof, claiming an exermption;” have 
|| <* eſcaped the puniſnment due to them by tfie laws 
and ſtatutes of 'this your realm, by reaſom that 


divers of your officers, and imitiſtefs of juſtice, 
«have "uthuſtly refaaſed, of forborm do Ptocerd 
«againſt fuch offenders, according to the” ſame 
* laws and ſtatutes, upon pretetice;” thar'the ſame 


' 
| 


and by authority of fiich commiſſi6iis"as © afore- 
* ſaid, which commiſſions, and all ether ef like 
* nature, are wholly and directiy contraty te tlie 
©. ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your real mm 
X. „ They, therefore, ore ra your moſt 
excellent majeſty, that no man hereafter'be cnf- 
*« pelled to make or yield any gift, Ioan, betievo- 
„ lence, tax, or fuch-like charge, Without dem- 
« mon conſent by act of parlament: and that 
none be called to make an/anfrer, or take ſuchi 


| 


| 


: 


$4 
: 
\ 


j| 


|| oath, or ro give attendanct, or be confines; / or 


| * otherwiſe moleſted, or diſquieted concerns the 

4 ſate, or for "refuſal. thefebf: and that ne fee 
e nan, in any ch manner as is Before fflentibned, 
„be impriſoned or detained: and that your ma- 


„ jeſty Wilk be pleaſed to remove the fald ſoldiers 
and mariners, and that your people may net be 


„ fo burthened in time to come; and that the afere- 
|| * faid commiſſions; for procecchng by martial law, 
de revoked and*annulfed : and that, herzafter, 
no comtiſſions, of like nature; miay ite forth 
to any perſon or perſons Whatſoœver, to be ©xe- 
cuted as aforefaid; leſt, by colour of them, any 
Sof your majeſty's ſubjects be deſtroyed, or püt 
to death, ola 10 the and" franchiſe 


[ 
W excellent majeſty, is tlicir-ripHts {and 
„ liberties, according tothe laws and {tarutes of 
„this realm: 7 that your majeſty Wood alſo 
@ vouch ih 8 char the Ang dein 85 
'« and proceedings, to the prejudice of ybur people 
© uf] e 


ry 


| 


Ed and miniſters hal ſerye you, accs 


under your | ws ancf Ratuter of mr} ey tender 


* 
7 


offenders were puniſhable oniy by martialAaw, 


act und. 913 30 nose otldug £ _ * 
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our of your majeſty; and the ptoſperity 
this kingdom.“ C0 
his petition was delivered on the twenty-eighth 


aſſent; which he allowed to Have been extorted fro 
him. Though they had granted the king this aid, 
yet they {till retained a pledge in their hands, which 
they imagined, would inſure the fucceſs of all their 
applications. Tonnage. and poundage had not yet 
been granted by parliament; and the commons had 
artfully concealed their intention of Eng that 
branch of the revenue, till the royal aſſent had been 


given to the Petition of Right, which they * 
conſidered as of the utmoſt importance. Th 
then openly aſſerted that the leyying tonnage ant 
poundage without conſent of parliament, was a 
palpable violation of all the ancient privileges of 
the people, and an open infringement of the Peti- 
tion of Right ſo lately grant. 
They next reſumed their cenſure of Buckitig- 
ham's conduct and behaviour, and againſt whoni 
they had conceived a moſt implacable hatred. They 
drew up a remonſtrance to the king, in which they 
recapitulated all national grievances and misfor- 
tunes, and omitted no circumſtance, which could 
render the whole adminiſtration deſpicable and 
odious. In the concluſion of this 5 5 
they aſſerted, & the excluſive power of the 725 
* duke, and the abuſe of that power, to be th 
| < priticipal cauſe of all the evils and dangers therein 


„maintained; and therefore they humbly ſubmit- 


e that the conſent of parliament was not neceflary 
« for the impoſition of taxes; and that the divine 


r 


the ſeyenth of Ju 


ted it to his majeſty's wiſdom, whether it can be 
| * ſafe for himſelf of for his kingdom, that ſo great 
e power both by ſea and land, as reſts in him, 
«ſhould be truſted in the hands of any one fubje& 
„„ %%% Eb 
This addreſs was preſented to the King, with the 
bill of fubſidies; of the ſeventeenth , of June. 
Charles received it with the utmoſt chagrin, and in- 
formed the houſe of commons that he ſhould ſoon 
put an end to the ſeſſion. Upon which they im- 
mediately applied themſelves to the finiſhing of the 
| remonſtrahce againſt tonnage and poundage. The 
| king was highly incenſed when he Renne of this re- 
monſtrance; and well knowing what the event 

would be, if completed by the commons and re- 
jected by him, he reſolved to cut the ſeſſion ſhort 

before it could be perfected: for this purpoſe on 
the twenty-ſccond of June, while the remonſtrance 
was reading in the lower houſe, he came unexpect- 


1 
* 


- 


Portſmouth, where he had prepared a conſiderable $ 
fleet and army, on which all the ſubſidies given by 
parliament had been expended. But before he 
could ſet 6ut on his expedition, he met with that 
fate from the hand pr aſſaſſin, which by 1 g 
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lived much longer, he would in all probability 


have ſuffered from the general reſentment of the 


nation. 


melancholy temper, had once ſerved. under 


dent 


Buckingham in the ftation of lieutenant, His 


; at being killed in the retreat at the iſle of Rhe, 
Felton had ſollicited for the company, which being 
refuſed him, he threw up his commiſſion, and re. 
tired in ditcontent from the army: While private 
reſentment was in its ütmoſt extent, preying on his 
mind, he met with the remonſtrance of 

mons, in which Buckingham was repreſented as the 
cauſe of every national grievance, and as the great 
enemy of the public. Religlous fanatic.ſm- farther 
inflamed theſe vindictive reflections; and he ima- 


gined he ſhould do heaven acceptable ſervice, if he 


deſtroyed this dangerous. foe to religion and his 


country. Full of this intent he arrived ſecretly at 
Portſmouth, at the ſame time with the duke, and 


watched for an opportunity of executing his bloody 
„ on. us 


On the twenty-third of Auguſt, Buckingham 


had beenengaged in converſation with Soubize and 
other French gentlemen, and a difference of opi- 
nions having arifen, the diſpute, though conducted 
with temper and politeneſs, had produced ſome of 


thoſe vehement geſticulations and lively exertions of | 


voice, which is almoſt peculiar to that nation. The 
converſation being finiſhed, Sir Thomas Frier a co- 
lonel in the army, came to the duke to receive his 
commands. Buckingham was at this time paſſing 
from one room to another, and turning to ſpeak to 
Sir Thomas, he was ſuddenly ſtruck, by an un- 
perceived hand, with a knife to the heart. He im- 
mediately exclajmed, © the villain has killed me,“ 
and in the ſame moment pulling out the knife, he 
breathed his laſt. 3 | 

No man had ſeen the perſon who gave the blow, 
but in the confuſion, 'every one made his own con- 
jecture; and all agreed that the murder had been 
committed by the F rench gentlemen, whoſe angry 
tone of voice had been heard, while their words had 
hot been underſtood, by the bye-ſtanders. -In the 
hurry of revenge, they had inftancly been put to 
death, had they not been ſaved by ſome of more 
temper and judgment, who, though they had the 


ſame opinion of their guilt, thought proper to re- 


ſerve them for a judicial trial and examination. 
Near the door, there was found a hat, in the in- 
ſide of which was ſewed a paper, containing four 
or five lines of that remonſtrance of the commons, 
which declared Buckingham an enemy to the king- 
dom; and under theſe lines was a ſhort ejaculation 
or attempt towards a prayer. It was eaſily con- 
cluded that this hat belonged to the aſſaſſin: but 


the difficulty ſtill remained, who that ſhould be, ||. 
For the writing did not diſcover the name, and 
wWhoever he was, it was natural to believe, that he || 
had already fled far enough, not to be found with- 


out a hat. | 
In this hurry, a man without a. hat was ſeen 


walking very compoſedly before the door. One 
unden ere is the man who killed the duke; 
every body ran to aſk, © which is he? The man 
very ſedately anſwered, * I am he.” He was ſoon | 
known to be that Felton who had ſerved in the army, 
and, being carried into a private room, it was 


thought proper ſo far to diſſemble as to tell him 
chat Buckingham was gnevgufly wounded, but not 


Felton, a man of a good family, but of an ar- 
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without hopes of recovery. Felton ſmiled, and 
anſwered, I know that he is dead; for I had the - 
force of forty men when I ſtruck the blow.” 
When alked at whole inſtigation he performed the 
horrid deed, he anſwered, that they needed not to 
trouble themſelves in that enquiry : that no man 
living had credit enough with him to have diſpoſed 
him to ſuch an action; that he had not even in- 
truſted his purpole to any one ; that the reſolution 
proceeded only from himſelf and the impulſe of 
his own conſcience; and that his motives would 
appear if his hat was found; for, thinking he ſhould 
periſh in the attempt, he had there taken care to 
explain them. 1 Yoke 
The king received the news of this aſſaſſination 
while he was at church : when he heard it he did 
not betray the leaſt diſcompoſure in his actions or 
alteration in his countenance, and the courtiers, who 
ſtudied his looks, concluded that he was not dil- 
pleaſed to be rid of a miniſter ſo generally odious to 
the nation. But they were miſtaken in their con- 
jecture; no ſooner was the ſervice over, than Charles 
retired to his chamber, where he threw himſelf 
upon his bed, and gave vent to his ſorrows in a flood 
of tears, and the moſt paſſionate expreſſions for the 
loſs of his beloved Buckingham. He ever retained 
the greateſt regard for his memory; which he 
ſhewed by a noble train of munificent acts, not 
only to his widow and family, but likewiſe to'all his 
friends. | e TR DO Fes? 
Felton was brought to London, and the king 
urged that he might be put to the torture, in order 
to extort from him a diſcovery of his accomplices : 
but the judges declared, that though that practice 
had been formerly very uſual, it was altogether ille- 
gal. Juſt before his execution he expreſſed ſome 
remorſe for what he had done, and ſuffered death 
with compoſure and reſignation. e 
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The fatal event of the duke's death, 
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ed againſt him as an implacable foe, not only to the 
uritans, but alſo to the liberty of his country. 
The committee being thus employed in examin- 
ing religious grievances, the reſt of the houſe! were 
no leſs active in their enquiries concerning civil af- 
fairs. Though the remonſtrance; againſt tonnage. 
and poundage had not been preſented to the king, it 
was made public, and, by it, the people could eaſily 
judge what were the ſentiments of the commons. 
Upon this foundation ſeveral merchants refuſed to 
pay this duty to the king, among theſe were Rolles, 


Chambers and Vaſſal. Rolles was a member of the || 


houſe, notwithſtanding which, on his fefuſal, his 
warehouſe was ſealed up by the officers of the cuſ- 


toms; and Chambers and Vaſſal were condemned 
by the barons of the exchequer, who ordered their 


oods to be detained. The affair of Rolles was; 
by the commons, adjudged a breach of the privi- 
lege of their houſe, and the cuſtom-houſe officers 
were ſummoned before the houſe, to anſwer their 


miſdemeanor therein. But Charles ſupported his 


officers, and in a meſſage he ſent to the commons, 
informed them, that what theſe men had done, was 
only in compliance with his orders. This heighten- 
ed the quarrel between him and. his parliament. A 


motion was made in the houſe to impeach Sir 


Richard Weſton, lotd treaſurer; and the king be- 
gan to entertain thoughts of -finiſhing the ſeſſion by 
- The commons now reſolved to proceed to a re- 


monſtrance againſt the ſubſidies of tonnage and 


poundage being levied without conſent of parlia- 
ment. The king, finding them thus refractory, ad- 
journed the parliament to the twenty- fifth of Febru- 


their meeting the ſame buſineſs was again brought 
on the carpet. Sir John Elliot had framed the in- 


read; which he refuſing, he read it himſelf. The 
queſtion being then called for, Sir John Finch, the 
ſpeaker, ſaid, that, he had a command from the 
king to adjourn, and to put no queſtions,“ and 
immediately left the chair. This occaſioned a vio- 
lent uproar in the houſe. The ſpeaker was forced 
back into the chair, and forcibly held in it by two 


of the members, till the following ſhort proteſtation 


was drawn up and red. 


' 


Proteſtation of the houſe of commons. 


S& 
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I. « Whoſoever ſhall bring in an innovation of 


religion, or by favour ſeek to introduce popery, 
or arminianiſm, or other opinions diſagreeing 


from the true and orthodox church, ſhall be re- 
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“ puted a capital enemy to the kingdom and com- 


monde i 10 re net nd 
II. “ Whoſoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking 
© or levying, of the ſubſidies of tonnage and pound- 


age, not being granted by parliament, or ſhall be 


an actor or inſtrumnent therein, ſhall likewiſe be 


* reputed a common enemy to the commonwealth. 


III. “ If any man ſhall voluntary yield to pay the 
ſaid ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, not be- 
ning granted by parliament, ſhall be reputed a be- 


trayer to the liberties of England, and an enemy 


1 
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Thiidodr af the bout being locked, and the 
key given to Sir Miles Hobart, the gentleman uſher ' 
of the e lords, Who was ſent by the king, 
Vol. II. | 5 


5 


© _ — 


| number 3 to obey the mandate, 


two Crawns; 


| Juſted; but contain nothing remarkable. 
tended remonſtrance, and offered it to the clerk to 
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could get no admittance till this remonſtrance was 


finiſned. Charles, highly incenſed at this behaviour, 


ſent for the captain of the band of penſioners, and 


the guards to force an entrance, but, before they 
came, the proteſtation was paſſed by acclamation 
rather than by vote, and the houſe was adjourned to 
the tenth of March, on which day the king went to 


the houſe of lords and diſſolved the parliament. 
Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Hayman, Selden, 
| Coriton, Long and Strode, were committed to pri- 


ſon, on account of the laſt tumult in the houſe, 
which was called ſedition, and with great difficulty, 
after ſeveral delays they were releaſed. Sir John 
Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, were ſummoned to 
their trial in the king's bench, for ſeditious ſpeeches 
and behaviour in parliament; but refuſing to anſwer 


before an inferior court for their conduct, as mem- 


bers of a ſuperior, they were condemned to be im- 
priſoned during the king's pleaſure, to find ſureties 
for their good brhaviour, and to be fined, the two 
former a thouſand pounds each, and the latter five 
hundred. 1 | . | 

A. D. 1630. Deprived of all hopes of ſupply, 
Charles was now forced to conclude a peace with 
the two crowns againſt whom he had hitherto, car- 
ried on a war, begun without neceſſity, and carried 
on without glory. The crown of France, though 
victorious over its proteſtant ſubjects, was greatly 
weakened by civil diſſenſions which prevailed among 


| the princes of the blood: it was alarmed by the 
| greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, and on the 
| point of engaging in a war with Italy. 
| Lewis wanted a peace as much as Charles; and it 


| | {| was accordingly agreed, that the Venetians ſhould 
ary, and afterwards to the ſecond: of March! At 


In ſhort, 


interpoſe their good offices for a peace between the 
The articles were therefore ſoon ad- 
| Charles 
could not, in his preſent circumſtances, pretend to 
inſiſt on any terms for the Hugonots: they were 
left to the mercy of their own ſovereign. : 

The, Spaniards having been very unfortunate in 
the war which they had carried on in Italy for above 
two years on account of the ſucceſſion of the 
dutchies of Mantua and Montferrat ; very readily 
liſtened to the advances made for Charles for a 
peace. The articles, however, had nothing fa- 
vourable, either to Charles or his allies : nothing 
was ſtipulated; in favour of the prince palatine, 
except a promiſe from Philip III. to uſe his good 


offices in order to reſtore him to his electorate. 
In the mean time, Charles was ſtudying the 


means of raiſing money, and eſtabliſhing his own 
authority by puniſhing all who dared to 


_ It. 
Among other methods of filling his coffers, was 
that of appointing commiſſioners to compound 


with thoſe, who, though, ſummoned at his corona- 
tion to receive the honour of knighthood, had 


neglected to, appear. In the reign of Edward the 
ſecond, an old cuſtom was enacted into a law, im- 


porting, that every man poſſeſſed of twenty pounds 
a year in land, ſhould be knighted ; and moſt of 


the ſucceeding monarchs had cartied this law into 
execution. Charles, conſidering the value of mo- 
ney between that reign and the preſent time, ſum- 
. moned thoſe only whole yearly rent amounted to 
forty pounds; yet even his mitigation was conſi- 


dered as a hardſhip: becauſe, the value of twenty 


times that ſum in the reign of Charles. A great 


and, 
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and theſe were now fined for their diſobedience. A 


conſiderable ſum was likewiſe raiſed by way of 
poſition from thofe who dechned the order. 
Theſe proceedings occaſioned many complaints, 


com- 


which were greatly increaſed by the king's giving 


orders for levying the tonnage and poundage with 


ENGLAND. 
ſabjected to 
trar7. 0 Y7 #613 03 ONE u 

A. D. r632. Charles had been for ſome time em- 

ployed in mediating a: peace between the kings of 

Sweden and Poland, in hopes to engage the former 
to protect the oppreſſed proteſtants of the empire, 


A. D. 1633. 
an authority which was truly arbi 


the utmoſt rigour. The officers of the cuſtoms were 
empowered to enter hotifes, and break open ware- 
houſes, cheſts, and cloſets, to kearch for goods which 
had not paid duty: and under pretence of ſearching 


they committed innumerable acts of fraud and op- 


_ preffion. This increaſed the popular clamour ts 
an enormous height, and the council, in order to 
prevent any dangerous inſurrection, iſſued orders 
for arming and reviewing the militia, from a per- 


fuaſion that their appearance would ſufficiently in- 


timidate the populace; while they were, on the 
other hand, amuſed with public orders for putting 
in execution the laws againſt papiſts. At the ſame 
time, the king endeavoured to fill his coffers by 
granting excluſive privileges for the fale of various 
ſpecies of commodities and proviſions, to the un- 
ſpeakable prejudice of trade and manufactures. 
The doctrine of the puritans had now made 
great advances in England, and the king, by the 
advice of biſhop Laud, ſent inſtructions to àll the 


prelates in the kingdom, enjoining them, among 


other things to take the greateſt care, that no pu- 
ritan miniſter ſhould be admitted into the church; 
and to diſcover all ſuch teachers as ſhould neglect 
the rites preſcribed by the canons. 


ſeverely felt the effects of their reſentment.” - 


zeal for the maintenance of the liberties of the peo- 
ple, and the privileges of the parliament ; by which 
means he became formidable to the miniſtry, though 
he had never ran into the violent exceffes of the pu- 
ritan party either againſt the king or his council. 
As he was one of the greateſt geniufes then in Eng- 
land, the king foon perceived, that his parts and 
capacity might be very ſerviceable to him if he 
could gain him' over to his intereſt. He therefore 
made the attempt ſoon after the diſſolution of the 


| parliament; and fucceeded fo well, that Wentworth | 
betawe one of che moſt zealous defenders of the 


It is therefore 
no wonder that the puritans conceived the moſt im- 
placable hatred againſt Laud ; and he, in the end, | | Rr. 
I ͤnot now engaged againſt an undiſciplined and un- 

Sir Thomas Wentworth knight of the ſhire for 
the county of York, had often given proofs of his | 


and reſtore the elector palatine to his dominions. 
| This was the celebrated Guſtavus, whoſe military 
genius ſeconded by the wiſeſt policy rendered him in 
| a little time, the moſt diſtinguiſhed monarch of the 
age, and rendered his country, formerly unknown 
and neglected, of great weight in the balance of 
Europe. To encourage and aſſiſt him in his pro- 
| jected invaſion of Germany, Charles agreed to fur. 
niſh him with ſix thouſand men; but, at the ſame 
time, to preſerve the appearance of neutrality, he 
made uſe of the marquis of Hamilton's name, a 
nobleman allied to the crown. Hamilton entered 
into an engagement with Guſtavus, and after inliſt- 
ing theſe troops in England and Scotland at Charles's 
expence, he landed them in the Elbe. The deci- 
{ive battle of Leipſic was fought ſoon after; where 
the conduct of Tilly and the valour of the impe- 
rialiſts were overcome by the ſuperior conduct of 
Guſtavus and the ſuperior. valour of the Swedes, 
What remained of this hero's life was one continued 
ſeries of victory; for which he was leſs beholden to 
fortune than to thoſe perſonal endowments which he 
derived from nature and from induſtry. That ra- 
pid progreſs of conqueſt which we ſo much admire 
in ancient hiſtory, was here renewed in modern an- 
nals; and without that cauſe to which in former 
ages it had ever been owing. Military nations were 


% 


warlike people, nor heroes ſet in oppoſition to cow- 
ards. The veteran troops of Ferdinand conducted 
by the moſt celebrated generals of the age, were 
foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was 
over run in an inſtant by the victorious Swede. 
This rapid feries of conqueſts brought at laſt, the 
elector palatine to Munich. That unfortunate 
| prince now ſaw: himſelf on the point of being re- 
ſtored to his dominions, and even to the crown of 
Bohemia, by the hand of the conqueror: when in 
the ſecond battle near Leipſic, fought in the plains 
of Lutzen, Guſtavus was ſlain in the midſt of a 
victory he had already gained, 3 

His death proved fatal to Frederic, who now 
| deſpairing of any farther reſource, fell into a fever, 


royal authority. About the fame time Sir John 
Saville, was gained over to the king's party, created 
a peer, and made comptroller of the houſhold : 
Sir Dudley Diggs was made maſter of the rolls; 
Noy attorney general, Sir Edward Littleton ſolli- 
citor-general. Theſe had likewiſe been leaders in 
the parliament, and were men very eminent in their 
Wentworth w | 
the north; a court of judicature eftabliſhed at 


York in the reign of Henry VIII. for the relief of | 


oor ſuitors in the counties of Tork, Cumberland, 
Notthunberland! Weſtmorland, 'and the — 2c q 
of Durham, who could not afford to bring their 
cauſes into the courts of Weſtminſter. The court 


had been long confined chiefly to criminal cauſes; || 


but James had made ſome innovations, and Charles 


ventured now to enlarge its powers and inveſtit with|| 


a kind of civil juriſdiction, which was, in ſome re- 
pets unparliamentary. | 
Illegal meaſure, all the northern counties were de- | 
;prived of dhe benefit” of the common law, and 


In conſequence of this 


as made preſident of the council of 


4 


| 


occaſioned by his immoderate grief, which, in a 
few months put a period to a life filled with perpe- 
- tual croſſes and diſappointmentss. 
In the mean time, Wentworth was created vif- 
count Wentworth, and ſent over lord hentenant to 
Ireland, where affairs were {till in great diſorder, oc- 
caſioned by the inſolence of the Raman-catholics, 
who greatly abuſed the royal clemency in relaxing 
certain penal ſtatutes againſt themn. 
four years without a parliament, and found himſelf 
at eaſe than he had ever been ſince his acceſ- 


; 


| 


more 


ir || ſion to the throne, and therefore choſe this interval 


of tranquillity to viſit his ancient kingdom of Scot- 
land. He accordingly ſet out in the month of 
May, and was recewed with great magnificence. 
The parliament then ſitting at Edinburgh granted a 
larger ſubſidy than had ever been given to any other 
king of that realm. Charles inherited diis father's 
deſign of bringing the religion in Scotland to a 
conformity with the Engliſh church; and i aud, 

e „ e _ biſhop 
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ney to facilitate the execution of his cheme. As a 


preparatory ſtep, two acts were paſſed in the Scottiſh 
par liament, the -firft entitled Coneerning "the | 


« king's prerogative and the habits of the clergy,” 
This was no other than the confirmation of another 


ſtature enacted in the preceding reign, empowering 
the king to give what orders he ſhould think proper, 


with regard to the dreſs of the-clergy; The other 
ratified and improved all the ſtatutes which had 


been made concerning the hberties and franchiles 
of the true-church ; and of the religion at preſent 


profeſſed in the kingdom. But theſe acts met with 


great oppoſition from the preſpyterians. They con- | were frequently printed on finer paper than the 


ſidered the firſt as a prelude to the uſe of the ſur- 
plice, which they conſidered as an abomination : and 
the words . at preſent profeſſed,” they conſidered 
as an equiyocal expreſſion, calculated to reſtore 
epiſcopal government. Their church was governed 
by provincial ſynods, and general aſſemblies; but 
the biſhops ſtill ſubſiſted, though without the leaſt 
juriſdiction; or influence. The bills were however 
paſſed, but occaſioned great heats and diſcontents in 
the ien. o [15405 5) For boli wn 
The fears entertained by the Scottiſh religioniſts 
were not ill founded; the king's real intention was 
to introduce the rites of the Engliſh church, and 
re-eſtabliſh epiſcopacy in all its former power and 
ſplendor. - Biſhop Laud preached in the royal cha- 


pel at Edinburgh on the benefit of conformity, and 


the ſacred ceremonies of the church. He propoſed 
to the Scottiſh biſhops, that the Engliſh liturgy 
ſhould be received in their ſervice. They objected 
to this propoſal, as ſuch a ſtep: could not fail of 
alarming the nation, as the reception of the Engliſh 
liturgy would be confidered as the forerunner of 
Engliſh laws, and an encroachment on the indepen- 
dency of the kingdom. They therefore requeſted 
that another form might be compoſed for the uſe of 
the Scottiſh church, that ſhould be the ſame in ſub- 
ſtance, but different in ſome particulars of little 
conſequence. The king embraced rhis advice, tho 
contrary to the inclination of Laud. He was him- 
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biſhop of London, accompanied him in this jour- 
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fined five thouſand pounds, chiefly for diſſuading a 
triend from compounding with the commiſſioners 
n e 
Prynne, a harraſter of Lincoln's inn, had com- 
poſed an enormous quarto volume of a thouſand 


pages, which he called Hiſtorio Maſtyx. Its pro- 


tefſed purpoſe was to deery Rag pune comedies, 
interludes, muſic, and dancing; but the author, 
likewiſe, took occaſion to declaim againſt hunting, 
public feſtivals, chriſtmas- keeping, bonfires, and 
may-poles. His zeal againft all the levities, he 
ſays, was firſt moved by obſerving, that plays ſold 
better than the choiceſt ſermons; and that they 


bible itſelf. He affirmed that the play- houſes 
were ſatan's chapels ; the play-hunters little better 
than incarnate devils, and ſo many ſteps in a dance, 
were ſo many ſteps towards hell. He repreſents the 
chief crime of Nero to have been, that of frequent- 
ing and acting of plays; and that thoſe, who nobly 
conſpired his death, were principally moved to it 
by their indignation at that enormity. The reſt of 
his thouſand pages were written in the ſame ſtrain. 
He had obtained a licenſe from the arch biſhop's 
chaplain for printing this volume, but was notwith- 
ſtanding, indicted in the ſtar- chamber as a libel- 
ler. It was thought ſomewhat hard, that general in- 


vectives againſt plays, ſnould be interpreted as ſatires 


againſt, the king and queen merely becauſe they 
frequented theſe amuſements, and becauſe the queen 
ſometimes acted a part in paſtorals and interludes 
which were frequently repreſented at court. It muſt 
indeed be owned, that the author had, in plainer 
terms blamed the hierarchy, the ceremonies, the 
innovations lately made in religious worſhip, and 


the new ſuperſtitions introduced by Laud. This 
probably, added to his obſtinancy, and petulance 
of his behaviour, before the court of ſtar- chamber, 
was probably the reaſon why his ſentence was ſo 


ſevere. He was condemned to be put from the bar, 
to ſtand on the pillory in two places, Weſtminſter 
and Cheapſide, to looſe both his ears, one at each 
place, to pay five thouſand pounds fine to the king, 


ſelf jealous of the independence of his native king- || and to be impriſoned during life. 


dom; and accordingly appointed a ſelect number of | 


the Scottiſh. biſhops to form a new liturgy for their | was principally with a view to. mortify that ſect, 


| that the writer, though of an honourable profeſſion, 
was condemned to ſuffer ſo ignominious a puniſh- 
St. Andrew's, chancellor of the kingdom, and ad- || ment. 
the ſourneſs and auſterity of their manners, and by 
council, and in the college of juſtice: a very un- 
ſeaſonable mark of his regard for the hierarchy, 


own ſervice. At the fame: time, he erected Edin- 
burgh into a biſhopric, created the archbiſhop of 


mitted ſeveral other prelates to feats in the privy- 


while the biſhops by this promotion incurred the 
hatred and envy of the nobility, who, though they 
reſpected them in their eccleſiaſtical capacity, could 
not bear to ſee them in civil ſtations to which they 
thought themſelves better entitled, 
Charles, having partly ſucceeded in his attempt 
to-reſtore epiſcopal government in Scotland, return- 
ed in the autumn, and immediately beſtowed the 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury, vacant by the death 
of Abbot, on his favourite Laud, who, by this 
acceſſion of authority was now enabled to ſupport 
eccleſiaſtic diſcipline with great vigour, 
The court of ſtar- chamber had extended its au- 


thority to an unreaſonable degree, and it became | 
' | | neceſſary to 
Juriſdiction of the other courts, impoſing heavy | 


matter of complaint, that it encroached upon the 


fines, and inflicting ſevere puniſnments beyond the 
common courſe of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was 


PI 


— 


} 


| ©: The office of 
! Laud procured it for Juxon, biſhop of London 


Prynne was one of the puritan heroes, and it 


The rigid puritans were diſtinguiſhed by 


their averſion to all pleaſure and fociety. It was 
doubtleſs a very laudable intention in the court, 
both with regard to puritans themſelves and the 


public; but whether pillories, fines and impriſon- 
ments, were proper expedients for that purpoſe, 
may admit of ſome doubt. | W 

Nor was the king more ſucceſsful in another ex- 


pepedient he tried to obtain the ſame end. He re- 
newed his father's edict, for allowing ſports and 
recreations on ſundays to ſuch as attended public 
worſhip ; and he ordered his proclamation to be 


read publicly by the clergy after divine ſervice. 


Thoſe who were puritanically affected, refuſed to 
obey the mandate, and were puniſhed by ſuſpen- 
ſion or deprivation. The differences between the 
two ſects were before ſufficiently great; nor was it 
widen them farther by theſe inven- 
tions. | f 5 Ful eh 
lord treaſurer being now vacant, 


a per- 
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a perſon of great integrity, mildneſs and humanity. | 
His promotion, however; oeeaſioned a general 
diſcontent. His birth and character were too ob- 
ſcure for a man raiſed to one of the moſt important 
offices of the erown. And the clergy it was thought | 


were already too much elated by former inſtances 
of the king's attachment, and needed not this für- 
ther encouragement to aſſume dominion over the 


daity. Fhe puritans alſo were much diſſatisfied 
with Juxon, notwithſtanding all his eminent virtues, 


becauſe he was a lover of hunting, which was 
conſidered as profane. | pitt 


ted out under the eommand of the earl of "Lindley, 
admiral, Sir William Monſon, vice-admiral, Sir 


John Pennington rear admiral. At the ſame time 


a ſquadron of twenty ſhips' was fitted out under the 
command of the earl of Eſſex. The admiral's in- 
ſtructions were to ſecure the narrow ſeas, and the 
trade of England. The fleet ſailed on the twenty- 
fixth of May in queſt of the French and Dutch 
ſquadrons, who had joined off Portland, as if they 
intended to fight the Engliſn. But Richlieu was 
too well informed by his ſpies, not to know that the 
real deſign of Chatles was to drive the combined 
fleets out of the narrow feas, and to deſtroy the 
growing marine of the French, whom he conſidered 
as the prompters of the Dutch in all their inſolenee. 
He knew that Charles conſidered the preſervation 
of the ſea ports in Flanders to the crown of Spain, 
as being alſo of ' importance to his own.” The 
united fleers, therefore, on the approach of that of 
England, withdrew towards their own harbours, and 
Emdſey detached a bark after them to obſerve 
their motions, which were now ſo pacific, that the 
Engliſh- continued maſters of the narrow ſeas, to 
the infinite advantage of the people. . 


The court of Spain had now reverted to its natu- 


ral connections with England, who had this year 
preſerved the Auſtrian Netherlands from being 
over. run; and the immenſe benefit which the mer- 


chants received by this commerce with Spain, ſeem- || 
ed to bid fair for making the Engliſh overlook! |] | 
in the world, where riches: and honours did not 
; | e I make the higher clergy powerful. The biſhops re- 
1636. The great figure made by the 
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money. 
. . | | 
Engliſh during the laſt year, raiſed the King's 
hopes to a high degree; nor could any thing have 
rendered his conduct ſuſpected, had he not extended 


the proceedings of the court with regard to ſhip- 


the tax of ſhip- money to the inland as well as the 


maritime counties; and enjoined: the collectors to 


leyy it in the fame manner and with the ſame rigour, | 


as a tax impoſed by patliament. This expedient 
had, however, ſo far ſuceeeded, that Charles was 
now enabled to fit out a fleet of ſixty ſail of large 
ſhips; the greateſt naval force England had ever 
feen of her own. The command of this fleet was 
given to Algernon Piercy, earl of Northumberland, 
who was now created lord high admiral of England. 
The earl ſetting ſail in May came up with ſeveral of 
the Dutch ſhips,” and ſunk all that refuſed to leave 
the Britiſn coaſt, and diſcontinue their fiſhing: 
This ſpirited conduct ſtruck ſuch a terror into all 
Europe, that even the haughty Richelieu himſelf 


was forced to abandon his favourite ſcheme of ren- 


dering the French and Dutch fleets the rivals of the 
Engliſm on the fea. - Convinced of their inability to 


— 
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year, while a regulation for an annual tribute for 
licence for the future, was drawing up between the 
contending parties. | 


= Theſe ſpirited meaſures, however they might 
increaſe his character abroad, were not ſufficient to 


make the people ſubmit to pay the odious tax of 
ſhip-money. -'He conſulted the judges, who una- 
nimouſly declared, that where the good and ſafety 
of the kingdom is concerned, and the whole king- 
dom in danger, the king may, by writ under the 
great ſea], command all the ſubjects of his kingdom 


| Iso provide and furniſh, at their own expence, with 
A. D. 1635. A fleet of forty ſail was now fit- | 


men, proviſions, and ammunition, ſuch a number 


| of ſhips, as ſhall be thought neceffary for the des 


fence and ſafety of the kingdom: that he may; by 
law, compel all who refuſe to obey : and that the 
king is the ſole judge, both of the danger, and 
when, and how, the ſame is to be prevented and 
R 4 0 J 
Charles took particular care to publiſn and circu- 
late this deciſion of the twelve judges; but this 
alſo proved inſufficient to anſwer his purpoſe. Mr. 
Hampden, who was poſſeſſed of a conſiderable 


| eſtate in Buckinghamſhire, reſolved to. ſtand the 


trial, rather than ſubmit to pay a tax ſo contrary to 
the laws of the kingdom, and the liberties of the 


| The” cauſe was pleaded: for twelve days together 
in the court of exchequer, before all the judges, 


with great ſolemnity; and the nation regarded with 
uncommon anxiety every circumſtance of this fa- 
mous trial, which they conſidered as the teſt which 
was to confirm or deſtroy their liberty. Nor was 
this a temporary anxiety: the trial was protracted 
from November till Jun nme. 
While this remarkable cauſe remained in ſuſ- 
pence, Charles reſolved to perfect his deſign with 
regard to , roma Epiſcopacy had not been abo- 


| liſhed in Scotland, though the proteſtant biſhops had 


been long kept in ſubjection by the preſbyterians. 


The Scottiſh church was governed by a kind of re- 


public of prieſts, who were all on an equality with 
one another. Scotland was perhaps the only country 


tained their ſeats in parliament, their honorary rights 
and the revenues of their ſees; but they were 
paſtors without flocks, and peers without credit. 
The Scottiſh parliament, which was wholly. compo- 
led of preſbyterians, only ſuffered the biſhops to 
retain their dignity in order to mortify them the 
more ſeverely. The ancient abbeys were all in the 
hands of ſeculars, who had ſeats in parliament by 
virtue of the title of abbot. By degrees, however, 


the number of theſe titular abbots was diminiſhed. 
The late king reſtored epiſcopacy with all its privi- 


leges. The king of England was not acknowledg- 


| ed as head of the church of Scotland; but being 
born in that country, and having bee one 


and places, on ſeveral of the members of parlia- 
ment, he had more power at Edinburgh than at 
London. The preſbyterian, or general aſſembly, 
ſtill ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the reſtoration. of 
epiſcopacy. Theſe two different bodies were con- 
tinually [threatening each other; and their diſputes 


generally terminated in favour of the general aſſem- 
as boil 3603905 37 145 

oppoſe the Engliſh fleet, the Dutch applied, in the || 
moſt earneſt manner to Charles, and conſented. to 
Pay thirty thouſand pounds for licence to fiſh that 


Charles had ſome time ſince given orders for the 
Scottiſh biſhops to compoſe a new liturgy for the 


uſe of their o. churches; and the book being 


finiſhed 


A. D. 16 37. 
finiſhed it was now ordered to be uſed publicly in 
divine ſervice. Accordingly the dean of Edinburgh, 
arrayed in his ſurplice, began the ſervice: the two 
archbi ſrops, many of the privy- council, and 
great number of gentry being preſent. 

But no ſooner had the dean opened the 
man a great number of the meaner ſort made a 


a | 
iI mits of delay much beyond the forty days requiſite 
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— uproar, clapping their hands and making 
id 


eous noiſes; and one of the women catching up 
a ſmall ſtool on which ſhe had been ſetting threy it 


at the dean's head, crying, Out thou falſe thief, 
e doſt thou ſay the maſs at my ear.“ This was 
followed by ſo great a noife and confuſion, that 
none could either hear or be heard. The biſhop of 
Edinburgh therefore ſtept into the pulpit, and hoped 
to appeaſe the people by putting them in mind that 
the place in which they then were, was holy ground, 
and by intreating them to deſiſt from profaning it; 
But this was ſo far from producing the deſired effect, 
that it increaſed their rage to ſo great a degree, that 
they threw cudgels, ſtools, and whatever elſe came 
tn their way, at the biſhop, even to the great dan- 
ger of his life. | 
The chancellor now thought it high time to in- 


terpoſe his authority: he called down the provoſt 


and bailiffs of the city from their ſeats to their aſ- 
ſiſtance, and who with great difficulty thruſt the 
unruly people out of the church and faſtened the 
doors. This being done, the dean proceeded to read 
the liturgy, while the people continued knocking at 


the doors and windows in order to diſturb the fer- 


vice. After this tumult, the liturgy was read with- 


out any diſturbance in the churches of Edinburgh; | 
nor was there any perſon of note concerned in this 


indecent and criminal action. | 


A. D. 1637. About the ſame time, the famous 


trial of Hambden came to a final hearing in the 
exchequer; where every argument in favour of 
both parties was urged, with all the force of elo- 
quence. It was aſſerted by Hambden's council, 
that the plea of neceſſity was in vain introduced in- 
to a trial of law, ſince it was the very nature of 
neceſſity to aboliſh all law, and by irreſiſtable vio - 
lence to diſſolve all the weaker and more artificial 


ties of human ſociety. Not only the prince, in 


caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is exempted from obſerv- 


ing the ordinary rules of adminiſtration; all orders 
of men are then levelled, and any individual may 


conſult the public ſafety by any expedient, his ſitu 


ation may enable him to employ. But to produce 


ſo violent an effect, fo dangerous to every commu- 


nity, an ordinary danger of difficulty is not ſuffi- 
eient; much leſs a neceſſity mere pretended and 
factitious. Where the peril is urgent and extreme, 
it will be palpable to every member of the ſociety; 
and though all the ancient rules of government are 
in that caſe abrogated, men will readily ſubmit to 
that irregular authority which. is then exerted for 
their preſervation. But what is there in common 
between ſuch ſuppoſitions and the preſent ſtate of 


the nation. England enjoys a profound peace with 


all her neighbours: and what is more, all her neigh- 
dours are engaged in furious and bloody wars among 
themſelves, and by their mutual enmities farther 
inſure her tranquillity. The very writs themſelves 


which are iſſued for the levying of ſnip- money, 


contradict the ſuppoſition of neceffity, and pre- 
tend only that the ſeas are infeſted with pirates; 
a ſlight and temporary inconvenience, which may 
dee. TY 
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well wait for a ſupply from parliament. At the 
ſame time the writs allow ſeveral months for -the 
equipment of theſe ſhips, which ſurely implies a 
very calm and deliberate neceſſity, and one which ad- 


for ſummoning that aſſembly. It is alſo very ſtrange 


that an extreme neceſſity, which is always apparent, 


and generally comes to a ſudden criſis, ſhould now 
have continued without interruption for near four 
years, and yet have remained inviſible to the whole 
kingdom. With regard to the pretenſion that the 
king is ſole judge of the neceſſity, what is this but 

to ſubject the whole nation to his arbitrary will and 
pleaſure ? To expect that the nation will ſubmit to 
ſuch reaſoning, muſt aggravate the general indigna- 
tion, by adding to violence againſt men's perſons 
and property, fo cruel a mockery of their under- 
ſtanding. | 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe reaſons, ſentence 

was given in favour of the crown. Hampden, 
however, obtained by the trial the end for which 
he had ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and quiet: 
The people were awaked from their lethargy, and 
made ſenſible of the danger to which their: liberty 
was expoſed. Theſe national queſtions were pub- 
lickly canvaſſed ; and the more they were examined, 
the farther every man was convinced, that liberty 
was totally ſubverted, and an unuſual and arbitrary 
authotity exerciſed over the kingdom. To remedy 


theſe evils, a parliament was impatiently longed 


for; or any other incident, however calamitous, 
which might ſecure the people againſt thoſe oppreſ- 
ſions, which they felt, or the greater ills, which 
they apprehended, from the combined encroach- 


ments of church and ſtate. 


A. D. 1638. The diſcontents in Scotland were 
far from being at an end. The men of quality 
now countenanced the people in their proceedings; 
for the earl of Hume and the lord Lindſey, attended 
by ſeveral other noblemen and a great concourſe of 
people, repaired to the market-croſs at Stirling, 
and, without regarding the preſence and. authority 
of the council, read publicly a proteſt, importing, 
That they inſiſted upon preſenting their griev- 


cc 


* ances to the king; that they would not ſubmit 


cc 


to the biſhops or judges, until they had acquitted 
themſelves of the crimes laid to their charge 
that no proclamation, or act of council, reſolved 
upon in preſence of thoſe prelates, ſhould pre- 
* judice the proteſtors : that none of their aſſo- 
o ciates ſhould be expoſed to any danger in their 
lives and fortunes, nor incur any penalty, civil or 
« eccleſiaſtical, for having refuſed to acquieſce in 
the ſaid acts, books, canons, rites, juriſdictions, 
and proclamations, compoſed and publiſhed con- 
trary to the decree of the general aſſembly, or 
againſt the laws of the realm: that in caſe this 
diſpute ſhould occaſion any diſorder, it ſhould 
not be imputed to them,. inaſmuch as the coun- 
eil refuſed to receive a remonſtrance and declina- 
tory, which they had lately preſented : and that 
their petitions tended to nothing but the mainte- 
<<. nance of the true religion in Scotland and to the 
«©. honour of his majeſty.” — 
A new order now took place. Four tables, as 
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they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. One 

+ conſiſted of. nobility, another of gentry, a third of 

miniſters, and a fourth of burgeſſes. 

| gentry was * into many ſubordinate tables, 
1 


T he table of 


according 
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according to their different counties. In the hands 


of the four tables the whole authority of the king- | 
dom was placed. Orders were iſſued by them, and 


every where obeyed, with the utmoſt regularity. 
And among the firſt 150 of their government Was 
the protection of the ſolemn league ahd'covenant. 


„ 


the Kirk of Scotland, ſigned by James in his yourh: 


then, after a long recital of the acts of parliament, 


and à great deal of jargon againſt popery, that par 
of the coronation oath is mentioned, Which obliges 
the king „carefully to root out of his empire all 
« heretics and enemies to the true worſhip of God, 
'« who ſhall be convicted by the true ſpirit of God 
«of the aforeſaid erimes.” It then declares the 
true worſhip of God and the regal authority to be 
ſo ſtrongly joined, as that they had tlie ſame com- 
mon enemies, and did ſtand and fall together. Then 
having, in general terms, declared againſt all inno- 
vations in religion that had been introdueed ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery in that country, they 
proceeded, in the following manner, to the material 
part of this aſſociation: We promiſe and ſwear, 
« by the great name of the Lord our God, to con- 
<« tinue in the profſſion and obedience of the fore- 
“e ſaid religion; that we ſhall defend the fame, and 
<« reſiſt all thoſe' contrary errors and corruptions, 
according to our vocation, and to the utmoſt of 
e that power Which God hath put into our hands, 


ce all the days of. our life. And in like manner 


« with the ſame heart, we declare before God and 


« men, that we have no intention nor deſire to at- 
tt tempt aug 

« of God, or tot 
« neſs and authority, but, on the contrary, we 


of our power, with our means and lives, ſtand to 

«© the defence of our dread ſovereign the king's 
& majeſty's perſon and authority, in the defence 
&« and preſervation of the foreſaid true religion, li- 
„ berties and laws of the kingdom; as allo to the 
mutual defence and aſſiſtance of every one of us 
of another, in the ſame cauſe of maintaining 
« true religion and his majeſty's authority with our 
„ beſt council, bodies, means, and whole power, 
& againſt all forts of perſons whatſoever; ſo that 
* whatſoever ſhall be done to the leaſt of us for that 
cauſe, ſhall be taken as done to us all in general, 
and every one of us in particular: and that we 
ſhall not directly or indirectly fuffer ourſelves to 


e be divided or withdrawn, with whatſoever ſug⸗ 


« geſtion, combination, allurement, or terror, 
Ct Ram this ble ſſed and loyal conjunction; nor ſhall 
«caſt in any lett or impediment that may ſtay. or 
hinder any ſuch reſolution, as by common con- 
<< ſent ſhall be found to conduce for ſome good 


te ends: but on the contrary ſhall, by all lawful | 


% means, labour to further and promote the ſame. 
ce And if any ſuch dangerous and dehifive motions 
ſhall-be made to us by word or writ, we, and 
every one of us, ſhall either ſuppreſs it, or if 
need be, ſhall incontinent make the ſame known, 
that it may be timeouſly obviated. Neither do 
we fear the foul aſperſions of rebellion, combina- 


tion, or what elte our adverſaries, from their 
„ own.craft and malice, would put upon us, ſceing 


*. what we do is ſo well warranted, and ariſeth from 
an unfeigned deſire to maintain the true worſhip 
Sof God, the majeſty of our king, and the peace 
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liament, when every national 


The afſembly met at Glaſgow; 


* of the kingdom, for the common happineſs of 
«: gurlelves-and poſterity rr 
All ranks and conditions, all ages and ſexes; 
flocked to the ſubſcription of this covenant. Fey 
there were who diſapproved of it, and the ſmall 


number who did, were afraid openly to condetnn 
There was prefixed to it the confeſſion of faith of 


it. The king's miniſters and counſellors themſelves, 
were moſt of them ſeized by the general contagion; 
And, it was thought that none but rebels to God, 
and traitors to their country, would withdraw theme 
alutary and fo pious a combina- 


Charles; being apprehenſive that fatal conſe · 
quences might enſue from theſe commotions, ſent 


| the marquis of Hamilton to Scotland, as his high 


commiſſioner, and empowered him to treat with 
the covenanters. He offered a ſuſpenſion of the 
canons and the liturgy until they could be intro- 
duced in a fair and legal manner. The covenanters 
were, at this time, not leſs than ſixty thouſand, and 
they knew that the king poſſeſſed no regular forces 
in either of his kingdoms; therefore, when Hamil - 

ton propoſed their renouncing and aboliſhing: the 


Covenant, as a rebellious and undutiful aſſociation 


againſt their ſovereign, they . plainly told him, 
That they could not acknowledge that they had 
<« ever departed from their obedience; and for their 
Covenant, they would rather renounce their bap- 
ce tiſm than abate one ſyllable thereof.“ They then 
invited Hamilton himſelf to ſubſcribe to it, telling 
him, „With what peace and comforts it had filled 


the hearts of all God's people; what reſolutions 
that may turn to the diſnonour 
1e diminution of the king's/great= | 


and beginnings of reformation of manners were 
“ ſenſibly perceived in all parts of the nation, above 


a | © any meaſure they had ever before found, or could 
de promiſe and ſwear chat we ſhall, to the uttermoſt | 
* 


have expected; how great glory the Lord had 
« received thereby; and what confidence they had, 
& that God would make Scotland a bleſſed king- 
en 25101 vs 1 WOT 26 in e 
Finding his endeavours to reſtore order inef- 
fectual, Hamilton returned to London. Charles 
ſent him back with new conceſſions, which were 
again rejected; and the marquis being come home, 
was ſent to Scotland a third time, with conceſſions 
ſtill more ſatisfactory, for the king, was now willing 


intirely to aboliſn the canons, the liturgy, and the 


high commiffion court. He was reſolved, if poſſi- 
ble, once more to reſtore order in the church of Scot- 
land; for which purpoſe he eonſented to the power 
of the biſhops being greatly limited. To inſure 
all theſe gracious offers, he gave Hamilton autho- 
rity to ſummon firſt an aſſembly, and then a parlia- 
grievance might be 
redreſſed and remedied; it vl nn 7 
previous to which 
a firm determination had been entered into, of ut- 
terly aboliſhing epiſcopacy; and as a preparative to 
it, there was laid before the preſpytery of Edin- 
burgh, and ſolemnly read in all the churches of the 
kingdom, an accuſation againſt the biſhops, alledg - 
ing, That they had not adhered to the conditions 
« on which the general aſſembly: at Montroſe con- 
« ſented: to their being admitted to-parliament.” 
Hamilton ſoon found that the lay intereſt was much 
the greateſt in the aſſembly, and that all he could 
do was to promote diſputes, that would furniſh him 
with a pretence of diſſolving them. The biſhops 


ſent a proteſt, declining the authority of the aſſem- 
bly, and the marquis alſo, entered a number of pro- 


£9 teſts 
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teſts againſt their proceedings. He declared that 
the court was illegally conſtituted and elected; and, 
in His majeſty's name, diſſolved t. 

Notwithſtanding this ſentence of diſſòlution, the 
aſſembly continued itſelf by virtue of its own autho- 
rity, and paſfed acts, by which they not only con- 
demned the liturgy, Canons, and high commiſſion; 
excommunicated. fourtèen biſfiops, and abjured 
epiſcopal government; but, likewiſe reverſed di- 
vers acts: of parhament in favour of epiſcopacy; 
and the covenant was ordered to be ſigned by every 
one, under pain of encommunic ation: 

A. D. 1639. But as they knew that Charles 
would never ſubmit to confirm ſuch flagrant breaches. 
of the conſtitution, they put themſelves in a poſture 
of defending by arms, what: they deſpaired of ob- 
mining, by favour. Cardinal Richlieu, who had 
from the beginning fomented the troubles in Scot- 
land; ſupplied the covenanters with money; and 
they invited home many commanders of their own: 
nation ho had diſtinguiſned themſelves under the 
famous Guſtavus, in the wars of Germanyp 
- Theſe: precautions being taken, they ſeized on 
the caſtles of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and ſeveral 
other places of ſtrength; took Dalkieth, and con- 
verted to their own uſe all the arms and ammuni- 
tion depoſited there by the marquis of Hamilton. 
They choſe Alexander Leſley, an old experienced 
officer, to be captain general of their armies, and 
to him all who took arms ſolemnly. ſwore obedience; 
and he, in return, fwore to execute his charge faith- 
D 


In the mean tiche the greateſt expedition was 


uſed in repairing; the fortifications im different parts 


of the kingdom. Beſides the perſons who laboured 
by pay, incredible numbers of volunteers, and even 
the nobility, aſſiſted in the work, and conſidered tlie 
moſt abje& employment as dignified by the ſanctity 


of the cauſe. Nor were the women idle ſpectators; 


even thoſe of rank and condition: forgetting the 
delicacy: of their ſex, and the decorum of their cha- 
racter, were intermingled with the loweſt rabble; 


and carried on their ſhoulders the rubbiſh and other 


materials neceſſary for completing the fortifications. 
Charles now loft all patience with his rebellious 
ſubjects, and formed a reſolution of attacking them 
openly by arms. Accordingly a writ was iſſued to 
the nobility, ordering them to attend the royal 
ſtandard at York. In the mean time the king had 
recourſe to the Engliſn clergy, and even to the Ro- 
man catholics, who hated the preſpyterians, and 
conſidered the whole as à religious war. The En- 
gliſh nobility in general wiſhed well to his cauſe, 
and ſhewed the greateſt alacrity in his ſervice; while 
thoſe. who favoured the covenanters were obliged to 
diſſemble their real ſentiments, and appear with the 
ſame forwardneſs as the other; but nothing could 


exceed the generoſity and loyalty of thoſe noble- 


men, who compoſed the king's council, who, on 
this occaſion, contributed the greater part of their 
fortunes for the ſervice: of their maſter. Laud, and 
the marquis of Hamilton.ſignalized themſelves by 
their contributions; and the lord deputy of Ireland, 
now created earl of Stafford, gave twenty thouſand 
pounds: Hei alſo drew down a large body of men 


towards the ſea coaſt of that kingdom, towards the 


earl. of Argyle's country, who. had now joined the 
covenanters; and thereby prevented a very dange- 
rous conjunction between the diſaffected of both 
kingdoms. HINT eee ener mee an e 


on 
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Charles himſelf had, by regular economy amaſſed. 
a ſum of two hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, 
which he reſerved for any ſudden emergency. This, 
with the benevolence of his ſubjects] enabled him to 
raiſe a very conſiderable army, and fit out a ſtrong 
fleet The latter conſiſted of ſixteen large ſhips, 
carried five thouſand land forces, and was com- 
manded by the marquis of Hamilton, who had 
orders to ſail to the Frith of Forth, and make a 
diverſion in the forces of the enem m. 
The army amounted to twenty thouſand foot and 
three thouſand horſe, under the command of the 
earl of Arundel, a nobleman of an ancient and 
powerful family, but not diſtinguiſhed for either 
his military or political abilities. The earl of Eſſex, 
a nobleman of ſtrift honour, and extremely be- 
loved by the ſoldiers, acted as lieutenant- general; 
and the earl of Holland was general of the horſe. 
The Scottiſh army was equally numerous with 
that of the king, but inferior in cavalry. The 
officers had more reputation and experience, and 
the ſoldiers, though undiſciplined and ill armed, 
were animated at once by their national averſion to 
England, and an unſurmountable fervour of reli- 
gion. The pulpits had extremely aſſiſted the officers 
in levying recruits, and had thundered out anathe- 
mas upon all thoſe who! went not out to aſſiſt the 
lord againſt the mighty.” At the ſame time the 
enthuſiaſm of the ſoldiers was kept up, by the fa- 
natical effuſions of one Michelſon, a woman full 
of whimſies,. partly hyſterical and partly religious, 


and inflamed with a zealous concern for the preſby- 


terian diſcipline, She ſpoke only at certain times, 
and had often interruptions of days and weeks: but 
when ſhe began to renew her extacies, warning of 
the happy event was conveyed through the whole 
country; thouſands crowded about her houſe and 
every word ſhe uttered was received with venera- 
tion as the moſt ſacred oracles. The covenant was 
her perpetual theme. The true genuine covenant, 
| ſhe ſaid; was ratified in heaven: the King's covenant 
was an invention of Satan: | | OTTER 
But notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the coye- 
nanters well knew their own weakneſs, and dreaded 
the conſequences if victory ſhould declare againſt 


* 


them. They Knew. that the people were capable 
from their religious zeal to attempt any thing how- 
ever difficult; but they alſo knew, that an unarmed 
and undiſciplined multitude could do very little 
when oppoſed by diſciplined and well armed forces. 
They therefore wrote a very ſubmiſſive letter to the 
earls of Arundel, Eſſex and Holland, imploring 
their good offices with his majeſty, and proteſting 
that nothing was farther from their thoughts, . than 
any. deſign to invade. England. Charles, who was 
| deſirous of terminating a war in the very bowels of 
his kingdom, liſtened to the covenanters, and con- 
eluded a ſudden pacification, in which it was ſtipu- 
lated, that he ſhould withdraw his fleet and army; 
that the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their army within eight 
and forty hours; that the king's forts ſhould be 
reſtored to him; his authority acknowledged; and 
that both a general aſſembly and parliament ſhould 
| be immediately ſummoned, in order to compoſe all 
differences. 1 1; ; ] 
It was generally imagined, that the conceſſions 
made by the king would have induced the male- 
contents to a perfect ſubmiſſion, but it ſoon ap- 


peared that they entertained very different thoughts, 
fahne bei te and 
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and had entered into a treaty only to gain time. 
Indeed Charles ſhould not have concluded this 
treaty, or purſued his pacific meaſures with a ſteady 


reſolution, and have ſubmitted to every tolerable- 


condition demanded by the aſſembly and parliament. 

Nor ſhould he have thought of recommencing hoſ- 
tilities, but on account of ſuch enormous and un- 
expected nſions, as would, if poſſible, have 
juſtified his cauſe to the whole Engliſh nation. So 


far, it muſt be confeſſed, he adopted this plan, that 


he agreed not only to abrogate the canons, the high 
. — and the — of Perth; but alſo to 
aboliſh even the order of biſhops, for which he had 
ſo zealouſly contended. But this conceſſion was 
gained by the utmoſt violence he could impoſe” on 


his diſpoſition and prejudices. He even ſecretly en- | 


tertained an intention of ſeizing the firſt favourable 
opportunity of recovering the ground he had loft. 
or could he prevail with himſelf to advance one 
ſtep farther. 1 10 3 
The aſſembly paid no deference to the king's pre- 
poſſeſſions, but gave the utmoſt indulgence to their 
own. They voted epiſcopacy to be unlawful in the 
church of Scotland: he was willing to allow it to 
be contrary to the conſtitutions of that church. 
They ſtigmatized the liturgy and canons as 1 
he ſimply agreed to aboliſh them. They denomi- 
nated the high-commiſſion tyranny; he was willin 
to ſet it aſide. The parliament, which ſat after the 
aſſembly, advanced pretenſions, which tended to 
diminiſh the civil power of the monarch; and what 
probably affected Charles much more, they were 
proceeding to ratify the act of aſſembly; when, by 


the king's inſtructions, Traquair, the high-· com- 


miſſioner, prorogued them: and on account of 
theſe claims, which might eaſily have been fore- 
ſeen, was the war renewed, with great advantages 
on the ſide of the covenanters, and diſadvantages 
on that of the king. . l | Si | 
In the mean time an accident happened on the 
coaſt of England, of too great conſequence to be 
omitted here: we mean a ſea- fight between the two 
navies of Spain and Holland in the Downs. 
The Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of near ſeventy ſail, 
bound for Dunkirk in Flanders, with recruits both 
of men'and money, met with the 'vice-admiral of 
the Dutch fleet, with feventeen ſail of fmall ſhips, 
and attacked them with the greateſt fury 
but finding himſelf too weak, got to windward of 
the enemy, and ſtood towards Dunkirk, in order 
to apprize the Dutch admiral, who lay before that 
town, of the approach of the Spaniſh fleet. In 


ſunk; but being now joined by their admiral, the 
fight was renewed for ſeveral hours. In this conteſt 
the Dutch gained conſiderable advantages, having 


ſea, not chuſing to follow the enemy into the Eng- 
ſh territories. £6 WG . ON 
The Spaniards having, as they imagined, reached 
a ſafe port, formed ſeveral ſchemes for reaching 
their own coaſts; and the ws reſident apphed 
to the king for protection, t 
an opportunity of eſcaping to Spain. In the mean 
time the Hollanders received daily reinforcements 
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to meet on the twenty+third of April. 
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at they might have || 
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from Zealand, till at length their fleet amounted to 
one hundred ſail. With this force they entered the 
Downs, and ſurrounded the Spaniſh fleet within 
piſtol ſhot; but did not offer to make any attack till 
four days after; when Van Trump, the Dutch ad. 


miral, fell ſo furiouſſy on the Spaniards, that the. 
whole fleet cut their cables. Twenty-five fail ran 
on ſhore, and were ſtranded in the Downs, whereof 
fifteen were manned by the Engliſh, and by that 
means preſerved from the Hollanders, but the others 
were deſtroyed. The remainder of the fleet put to 
ſea, and kept in cloſe order till they were overtaken 
with a thick fog, when the Dutch fell upon them, 


ſeparated the fleet, and took the greater part, ten 


ſhips only eſcaping to Dunkirk. 

Charles did not fail to repreſent this eonduct of 
the Dutch as an inſult upon the Britiſh flag, and 
made uſe of it as an argument for enforcing the 
payment of ſhip money, that by this means he 
might be able to keep a fleet at ſea, large enough 
to curb the inſolence of thoſe republicans, and ner 
writs were immediately iſſued throughout all the 
counties of England and Wales for collecting this 
hateful tax. | | W 

A. D. 1640. A war with Scotland being now. 


determined on by the king, he with great diffi- 


culty drew together an army, but he ſoon found 


g || that his exchequer being exhauſted, and great 


debts contracted, his revenues would be inſufficient 
to ſupport them. A parliament, therefore, was 
thought the beſt and only expedient: and after 
eleven years intermiſſion, in which time many irre- 
gular methods of taxation had been made uſe of, 
writs were iſſued for the great aſſembly of the nation 
The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the 
king, wherein he — . that, the earl of 
Traquair had intercepted a letter, wrote to the king 
af France by the Scottiſh malecontents, and had 
ſent it to him; upon which he had committed the 
lord Loudon, commiſſioner from the Covenanters, 
to the rower, he being one of the perſons who had 
figned the letter. This letter was now produced by 


Charles, 'who flattered himſelf that this dangerous 


application of the Scots to a foreign power, would 
alarm them, and likewiſe that they would be 


rouzed to reſent ſuch an indignity. 


He then, by the lord keeper Finch, informed 


them of his wants, and that he had been enabled 
to aſſemble his army and to ſubſiſt them, not by any 
revenue which he poſſeſſed, but by means of a large 
debt which he had contracted, and for which he had 
the firſt attack two ſhips of the Hollanders were || given ſecurity upon the crown lands. He urged the 
neceſſity of granting ſupplies for the immediate, and 
great demands of his military armaments: alfo, that 
the ſeaſon was far advanced, and the time too precious 
raken two galleons, funk another, and greatly ſhat- || 


rered the reſt, though they had only twenty-five || 
fail of ſhips, The Spaniards finding themſelves | 
unable to continue the flight with the Dutch ſhips, | 
ſtood rowards the Engliſh coaſts, and came' to an- || 
chor in the Downs; the Hollanders ſtanding off to 


the kingdom, and to offer 


him petitions for the redreſs of their grievances. 

Plaufible as theſe arguments ſeemed, they made 
but little impreſſion on the houſe of commons. 
They knew from former preperience, that Charles 


would 
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would remember his promiſes ho longer than neceſ- 


maxim of redreſſing the grievances of the nation, 
before they ſhould grant a upply to the crown. 
They began with examining the behaviour of the 
ſpeaker the laſt the former parliament, when 
he refuſed to put the queſtion, by the king's com- 
mand, and they declared it a breach of privilege. 
They next proceeded to inquire into the impriſon- 
ment and proſecution of Sir John Elliot, Hollis 
and Valentine. The affair of ſhip- money was alſo 
canvaſſed. - Grievances were regularly claſſed under 
three heads; thoſe with regard to the privileges of 
parliament, the property of the ſubject, and reli- 
gion. Charles ſeeing ſuch an inexhauſtible field 
opened, preſſed them again for ſupply; and find- 
ing his meſſage ineffectual, he came to the houſe of 


peers, and defired their good offices with the com- 


mons. The peers were very ſenſible of the , king's 
urgent neceſſities; and rhought, that on this occa- 
fon, ſupplies ought, both in reaſon and in decency, 
to go before grievances. This they repreſented to 
the lower houſe ; but their interceflion had a con- 
trary effect to what they had flattered themſelves 


with. The commons had always claimed, as their 


peculiar province, the granting ſupplies, and though || their hatred againſt him to the higheſt pitch: and 


the peers had only offered their advice, they imme- 
diately thought proper to vote ſo unprecedented an 
interpoſition to be a breach of privilege. Charles 


finding that the buſineſs of ſhip-money gave great 


alarm and diſguſt, ſent a meſſage to the houſe, in- 
forming them, that he never intended to make a 
conſtant revenue of it, and made an offer of abo- 
 liſhing that impoſition, by any law they ſhould 

think proper to preſent to him ; if, in return, they 

would grant him a fupply of twelve ſubſidies, pay- 
able in three years, at the ſame time, telling them, 
that the ſituation of his affairs rendered a delay 
equivalent to a denial. This propoſal produced 
violent debates. The commons thought that an 
offer to aboliſh ſhip-money, a taxation the moſt ille- 
gal and the moſt dangerous, which had ever, in 
any reign, been impoſed on the nation, was the moſt 
unfavourable argument which could be urged, for 
granting a fupply ; and they imagined, that by bar. 
gaining for the remiſſion of this duty, they would 
ſeem, in a manner, to acknowledge the authority 
by which it had been levied; or, at leaſt, give en- 
couragement for aſſuming new claims of a like na- 
cure,” in hopes of reſigning them on like advantage- 


1 


ous terms: and for theſe reaſons, they reſolved to 


pay no regard to the bigs ſollicitations. Charles, 
highly incenſed at their obſtinacy, and at the ſame 
time giving credit to a falſe report which was 
brought him, of their intention to paſs a vote, in a 
few days, againſt the war with Scotland, went on 
the fifth of May to the houſe of peers, and diſſolv- 
ed the parliament. _ . 

This was the moſt impolitic meafure which could 
have been thought on, and greatly increaſed the 
ſpirit of diſcontent which reigned among the people: 
added to this, as if there had not been ſufficient 
grounds of complaint already, Charles was pre- 
vailed on, by his violent counſellors, to renew thoſe 
a&s of arbitrary power, which, from experience, 
he might have been ſenſible were ſo dangerous and 
unpopular. Bellaſis and Sir John Hotham were 
ſummoned before the council; and refufing to give 
any account of their conduct in parliament, were 
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to that committee. 
vilege, the ſtudies, and even the pockets of the 


——— 


| ſign, 
defence. 
| perfons beſet his houſe, and ſtrove to force an en- 
| trance, but were repulſed, and forced to depart with 
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S306 Near e om 1 | ſent tb priſon. Crew, chairman of the committee 
ſity compelled him to it, and they, therefore, re- 
ſolved to adhere to their old and conſtitutional 


of religion was ſent to the tower, for refuſing to de 
liver up all the complaints and petitions delivered 
Before the expiration of pri- 


earl of Warwick and lord Broke were ſearched, in 
hopes of finding ſome treaſonable papers: 

After the diſſolution ef the parliament, the convo- 
cation continued ſitting till the twenty-ninth of May; 
and enacted a number of canons. Among thele there 
was one that obliged all eccleſiaſtics, and ſuch as 
received degrees in the univerſities, to take an bath, 
importing, that they approved of the doctrine and 


diſcipline of the church of England, and that they 


never would conſent to any alteration of the church 
vernment, by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, arch- 
cons, 6&&c. After having ſettled their canons and 
this oath, which they had no right to impoſe, they 
granted a large ſubſidy, for the maintenance of the 
war with Scotland, and then ſeparated. 


The people, who in general abhorred the convo- 


| cation, could ſcarce be kept from abuling and in- 
| ſulting this aſſembly, notwithſtanding the king had 


granted them guards for their protection. The diſ- 
ſolution of the parliament was alſo in general ſup- 
poſed to have been adviſed by Laud, which raiſed 


on the ninth of May a paper was poſted upon the 
Old Exchange, by one John Lilburne, exciting the 
apprentices to riſe and attack his palace at Lambeth. 
But the archbiſhop having intelligence of their de- 
provided ſome arms and ammunition for his 
In the middle of the night, five hundred 


only denouncing their anger againſt him in ſcurri- 
lous language, and breaking the windows of his pa- 
lace. Many of them were apprehended the next 
day, and committed to priſon, but a number of 
their accomplices aſſembling, broke open the pri- 
ſon and reſcued them. One of the firſt ringleaders 
was retaken ; and tried, condemned, hanged, drawn, 
and quartered on the twenty-firſt of May. | 

Charles, diſappointed of parliamentary ſubſidies, 
was obliged to have recourſe to other expedients, in 
order to ſupply his to neceſſities. He borrowed - 


| money from his miniſters and courtiers; and ſo great 


was their affection towards him, that above three 
hundred thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed in a few 
days. Some attempts were made towards forcing a 
loan from the citizens, which proved of no effect, 


A. loan of forty thouſand pounds was extorted from 


the Spaniſh merchants, who had bullion in the tower, 
expoſed to the attempts of the king. Coat and 
conduct. money for the ſoldicry was levied on the 
counties. All the pepper was bought from the 
Eaft India company upon truſt, and ſold for ready 
money, at a great diſcount. And ſuch were the ex- 
tremities to which the king was reduced, that a 
ſcheme was propoſed for comming two or three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds of baſe nioney. 

Theſe expedients enabled Charles, though with 


great difficulty, to march his army, conſiſting of 


nineteen” thouſand” foot and two rhouſand horſe, 


The earl of Northumberland was appointed gene- 
ral. The earl of Strafford, who had been ſent for 


from Ireland, licutenant- general; and lord Conway 
general of the horſe. Northumberland was, about 


this time, ſeized with a dangerous Illneſs, which 


prevented his tak ing the command; and the pre- 
K a 


lence 
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ſence of Strafford ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary in 
England to dire& the affairs of the council; Charles, 
therefore, went himſelf in perſon after the queen, 
who was then with child, was brought to bed 5 
which event happened on the twentieth of July. 

ln the mean time, the army was ordered to march 
horthward; and lord Conway marched with the 
van, ſome days before the reſt could come up. As 
he was advancing, neus was brought him, that the 
Scottiſh army under general Leſley, was marched to 
Dunce; not far from Berwick. Upon this advice 
he ordered the army to haſten towards Newcaſtle ; 
but before they reached that place, intelligence 
came that the Scots had entered England, on the 
twentieth of Auguſt, The king received this news on 
his way to York, and diſpatched orders to Conway 
to do all in his power to impede their march till the 
army could come up. Upon this Conway called a 
council of war; the reſult of which was that they 
ſhould ſeize the paſs at Newborne upon Tyne. 
The Scots coming up, firſt entteated the Engliſh, 


with great civility, not to ſtop them in their march- 


to their gracious ſovereign z which being refuſed, 
they attacked them with great reſolution; killed ſe- 


veral; and chaſed the reſt from their ground. Con- « 
impoſed upon them, ever ſince the Scots took poſ- 


way immediately diſpatched a meſſenger to the k ing, 


who had got as far as Northallerton, with the news 


of his defeat. | 


In conſequence of their ſucceſs at Newborne; the 
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Scots took poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle, where they pre- 


ſerved exact diſcipline, and paid for every thing, in 
order ſtill to maintain the appearance of an amica- 
ble correſpondence with England. This farce was 
carried by them to a yet greater height; for they 


diſpatched meſſengers to the king, aſſuring his ma- 


jeſty of their loyalty, duty, and ſubmiſſion to his 
perſon; and even made apologies, full of ſorrow 
and contrition for their late victorx. 
Conway had retired with precipitation to Dur- 
ham; and not thinking himſelf ſafe in that place, 
returned to Northallerton, where he joined the 
main army, and the whole body retreated to York. 
On their arrival, Charles aſſembled the gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, and both the king and the 
earl of Strafford; did every thing in their power to 
animate them in the ſervice of their country. 

The ſituation of the king was now truly deplo- 
rable. An univerſal ſpirit of diſcontent had ſeized 
the whole nation. The army was diſguſted, both 
from the contagion of the genetal diſcontent, and 
as an excuſe for their late behaviour, which they 
were deſirous of imputing to a want of will, rather 
than to a want of courage to fight the enemy. The 
treaſury was exhauſted, and every method of raifing 
money had been tried to the utmoſt: No reſolu- 


tion had been taken, and conſequently no proviſion - 


made againſt ſuch an exigency, though it was 
highly probable, that ſuch chen. would happen. 
Charles was therefore obliged to have recourſe to 
the mortifying expedient, of holding a conference 
with the rebels. And to increaſe his diſtreſs, a pe- 
tition arrived ftom the city of London, implorin 

the king to call a parliament, as the only method o 

healing a diſtempered ſtate. This petition encou- 
raged the earls of Bedford, Eſſex, ertford, War- 
wiek, Briſtol, and Mulgrave; the lords Say and 
Seale, Howard of Eſcrick, Bolingbroke, Mande- 
ville, Broke, and Paget, to preſent another of the 
ſame tendency. In this, and a thouſand other diſ- 


= 
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tracting circumſtances, the only expedient the mi- 
niſtry could think of was, to ſummon a meeting of 
the peers at Tork; ſeveral inſtances of this kind 
being recorded. in the ancient hiſtories of Eng. 
land. | 


: : 


Accordingly on the twenty-fourth of September; 


this great council met, and Charles opened the ſeſ- 
ſion with a ſpeech, in which he demanded their ad- 


vice upon to points; the firſt was, what anſwer 
was proper to be given to the rebels, and in what 
manner they ſhould be treated: the ſecond, what 
method. ſhould be purſued for raiſing money for 
Paying his army, till a parliamentary ſupply - could 
be procured: WW aa ol ds Cabos | 
| ARE: ks debates it was reſolved to name com- 
miſſioners for treating with the Scots; and that the 


conferences ſhould be held at York, as moſt con- 


ſiſtent with the dignity of the monarch. But the 
Scots, merely to increaſe the public odium againſt 
Strafford, retuſed to come to any place where he 
had the leaſt power; and; after various conſulta. 
tions, Rippon was appointed as the place of their 
meeting. we” a4 5 
In the mean time, the inhabitants of the northern 
counties, who groaned under a heavy contribution 


ſeſſion of Newcaſtle, made the moſt dreadful com- 
plaints to Charles of their diſtreſſed ſituation. _ 
When the conferences were opened at Rippon, 
the Scots commiſſioners preſented the following pro- 
oſitions in the form of a petition, That his ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to cauſe the acts of the laſt 
general aſſembly to be ratified by parliament: that 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, and all places of ftrength 
in Scotland; Thould be employed for no other pur- 
poſe but the defence of the kingdom: that the 
Scots in England and Ireland ſhould not incur any 
penalty for having ſubſeribed the covenant, nor be 
ſubjected to oaths of ſubſcription, contrary to the 
laws of the realm : that the authors of thoſe trou- 
bles ſhould be puniſhed as incendiaries, according 
to their demerit: that the ſhips taken from the 
Scots ſhould be reſtored with all their merchandize, 
and all damage repaired : that they ſhould be in- 


demnified for all the loſſes they had ſuſtained ſince 
the beginning of the troubles : that the proclama- 


tions declaring them traitors ſhould be revoked: and 
that his majeſty would be pleaſed, with the advice 


of the Engliſh parliament, to withdraw the garri- 


{ons from the frontiers, and reſtore the free com- 


| munication and commerce between the two nations. 
They alſo demanded, in a very inſolent manner, 


forty-thouſand pounds a month for maintaining 
their army during the treaty. Fr 

Charles would gladly have conſented, that both 
armies ſhould have been diſbanded ; but could not 
prevail, and ſoon perceived that nothing advanta- 
geous to the royal cauſe could be hoped for from 
the meeting at Rippon. He therefore endeavoured 
to remove the conferences from Rippon to York, 
where the great council ſtill continued ſetting. But 
this alſo the Scots abſolutely refuſed. His own commiſ- 
ſioners preſſed him to remove the treaty from Rip- 
pon to London; and he was obliged to comply, 
and. alſo to agree to a ceſſation of arms, by which 


the Scots were aſſured of procuring a maintenance 
for their army; and the river Tees was made the 
boundary for both parties. This ceſſation was con- 
cluded on the 28th of October; the commiſſioners 
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nation, was for 


November; and writs had accordingly been iſſued 


for that purpoſe: It was therefore neceſſary for 
him to return ſpeedily to London; in order to open 
the ſeſſion of parliament. He accordingly ſet out 
for the capital, leaving Strafford to provide for the 
ace of the northern counties. 
On the zd of November the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, and the commons choſe Lenthal, a 


” 
£ 


laywer of ſome reputation; for their ſpeaker. The 


eager expectations of the people with regard to a 
parliament, fomented the diſorders at ſo critical 
a conjuncture, and during ſuch general diſcontent; 
- a parliament, which; from the very nature of pub- 


lic affairs could not be abruptly. diſſolved; and 
which was to finiſh every thing left by: former par- 


liaments : ' theſe views, ſo important and intereſting; 
engaged the attention of all the members; and the 
houſe of commons was never before obſerved to be 
ſo numerous at the beginning of the ſeſſion. 
Notwithſtanding the vigorous efforts of the cour. 
tiers and miniſters, the election had run almoſt en- 
tirely in favour of the oppoſition: the members in 
general were determined to make an alteration in 
the government. The few moderate perſons among 


them, deſired only to aſcertain: the liberties of the 


nation: others reſolved to humble the royal prero- 
gative; while a third; and more violent party, ex- 
tended their views to the utter extirpation of both 
the hierarchal and monarchical government. The 
laſt, however, carefully concealed their deſigns un- 
der the profeſſion of rigid preſbyterianiſm; and 


were afterwards known by the name of indepen - 


dents. [i LESS 331 * Kt 
The two latter parties were in confederacy with 
the Scots, and endeavoured, by fomenting the di- 
ſtractions of the ſtate; to raiſe themſelves to places 
of truſt and power. Fhe purſuit of theſe objects 
induced theni to exceed the methods and proceed- 
ings of their predeceſſors; and by inſpiring jea- 
louſies, countenaneing and procuring tumultuous 
petitions by foree and menaces, they often obtain- 
ed the accompliſhment. of their purpoſes; contriv- 
ing without doors, in private nicetings; what they 
deſigned to carry within. gs mud vote 
_ Strafford was conſidered as chief miniſter of ſtate, 
both on account of the great credit he poſſeſſed 
with his maſter, and of his own: extenſive and un- 
common vigour and capacity. This nobleman, by 
a concurrence of accidents, laboured under the 
hatred of the three nations which compoſed the Bri- 
tiſh monarchy. The Scots, who had now acquired 


a great degree of authority, conſidered him as the || 


capital enemy of their country, and one. whoſe 
counſel and influence they had moſt reaſon to appre- 
hend: he had engaged the parliament of Ireland to 
advance large ſubſidies, in order to ſupport a war 
againſt them: he had levied an, army of nine thou- 
land men, with whom he had threateried all their 
weſtern coaſt : he had obliged the Scots who lived 
under his government, to renounce the covenant; 
the idol of their nation: he had proclaimed, in Ire- 
land, the Scots covenanters rebels and traitors, even 


before the king had iſſued any ſuch declaration 


OE WORE ISOhEH 
returned to York, and Charles was obliged to ratify: 
all they had done, with regard to the demands of 


the general ſenſe of the 
a parliament,” had, in his ſpeech to 
the great council, acquainted them that he intend- 
ed to ſummon that body tõ meet in thè enſuing 


againſt them in England; and had diſſuaded his 
maſter againſt concluding the late treaty and ſuſ- 
penſion of arms, which he conſidered at once both 
dangerous and diſhonourable: © So violent were the 
Scots in their revenge againſt Strafford; that the 
refuſed to ſend commiſſioners to York; as was at firſt 


| propoſed, becauſe that nobleman had there the chief 
command of his majeſty's forces; and conſequently 
the principal authority,” ; 2 Dk 
_ © Strafford had, during eight years; firſt as deputy; 
then as lord lieutenant; governed the kingdom of 
Ireland, with great vigilance; activity; and pru- 
dence; but with very litile popularity. This was 
no wonder, as thoſe very virtues were ſufficient to 
drawon him the public hatred, in a nation ſo averſe to 
the Engliſh government and religion. The Iriſh par- 
liament, however; concealed their reſentment, till the 
| commencement of the earls misfortunes; when every 
expedient wzs tried to increaſe the popular clamour; 
In England; the whole diſcontent of the people, 
was pointed at the earl of Strafford, for no other 
reaſon than becauſe he was the king's chief favourite 
and principal miniſter of ſtate; Perhaps his great 
abilities, together with his having deſerted the po- 
pular cauſe, were the true reaſons; why he was per- 
ſecuted with ſuch unuſual fury, by the heads of the 
puritan party:. . : | g 
Senſible of the load of popular prejudices un- 
der which he laboured; Strafford would gladly have 
declined attending on the parliament; and begged 
the king to ſuffer him to remain at the head of the 
army in Vorkſhire; but Charles had too great a de- 
pendence upon his capacity and counſels to ſuffer 
him to be abſent at ſo critical a juncture. The earl 
accordingly left the army, and repaired to London: 
The firſt five days of this ſeſſion of parliament 
was taken up in ſettling the five ſtanding commit- 
tees for grievances, religion, courts of juſtice, trade; 
and privileges; and in ſeveral declamatory ſpeeches 
againſt the mal · adminiſtration of government, both 
in church and ſtate. The greater part of theſe 
| grievances were imputed to the earl of Strafford and 
archbiſhop Laud: Fanaticiſm ſeems indeed to have 
taken poſſeſſion of the minds of almoſt all ranks of 


people. Religion was become an univerſal faſhion; 


and the moſt 1 Nr ſpeakers in the houſe intro- 
duced a kind of holy cant and jargon into their 
ſpeeches; and all their alluſions being ſcriptural, 


knowa enemy to Strafford delired them to 


gave them an air of prophecy or inſpiration; 
In the mean time the Scottiſh commiſſioners ar- 


|| rived in London, in order to put a finiſhing hand to 


the treaty begun at Rippon. Theſe had frequent 
conferences with their friends in the houſe of com- 
mons, and it was agreed that the earl of Strafford 
ſhould be impeached at his firſt coming to the houſe 
of peers. This meaſure was reſolved on to prevent 
an impeachment which that nobleman had prepared 
againſt Mr, Pym, and ſome others of the leading 
men of both houſes, for holding correſpondence 
with the Scots. Several violent ſpeeches againſt 
the earl were made in the houſe of commons, par- 
ticularly by Pym, Clotworthy, and Sir John Ho- 
tham. As ſoon as theſe invectwe harangues were 
finiſhed, the doors of the houſe were ordered to be 
locked, that nothing of their proccedings might 
tranſpire. This precaution being taken, it was 
moved; that the earl of Strafford ſhould be accuſed 
of high treaſon, The motion was received with 
univerſal applauſe ; lord Falkland alone, though a 
conſider 
whether 
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whether it would not better ſuit the gravity of their 
proceedings, to digeſt previouſly in a committee, 
the ſeveral accuſations which had been thrown out 
againſt him be forethey accuſed him at the bar of the 
houſe of peers. But Pym, who knew too well that 


the dangerous fituation of himſelt and his friends, 


would admit of no delay, oppoſed the obſervation 
of lord Falkland ; the firſt motion was agreed to, and 
Pym and Clotworthy were appointed to carry the 
accuſation to the peers. Strafford had juſt. taken 


his ſeat in the houſe, when Pym appeared ing was! 


| 3 immediately ordered into cuſtody. 
The next day, the houſe of commons, in 1 
1 to eaſe the northern counties of the great hardfhips || 


they laboured under, in ſupporting the two armies, 


reſolved, that two hundred thouſand pounds ſhauld: || 
be raiſed for the ſubſiſtence of the forces; and that 
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commons Sir John Windebanle, ſetretary of ſtate, 
was conſidered by the parliament as one of the 
——— enemies to their popular proceedings, .// 

as ſuſpected as being a great favourerof Romi 
prieſts, for whom he had obtained ſeveral reprieves; 
and eyen ſuſpeſted of being guilty of crimes of a 
much higher nature. Windebank well knew both 
the malevolence and power of the 8. 24d and 
not thinking himſelf + capable of reſiſting the 
| Sea 81 Was Ss! round * n into 

race i. "2 . 

| The orievance of, wip money now cine; before 
| the commons, who were thence led to examine the 

fixſt occaſion: of + raiſing. it; when it appeared to 
have been cauſed by the two preceding, pattiaments 
being diſſolved wirhoutgranting the ſupplies expect- 
| ed by the king. This induced them to enquire into 


till the money could be levelled, one hundred thou the ſeveral! violations of the privileges of parlia 


London, on the credit of particular members: «| 
By this time many petitions from all parts of the, 
| kingdom were prefented to the houſe, praying re- 
1 dreſs of grievances, and to be reheved from the or- 
ders and decrees of the council. table, ſtar- chamber, 
and high commiſſion court; all which were referred 
| to the proper committees. Several/ perſons were 
releaſed from their confinement. The. ſevere: ſen- 
tence - which had been executed againſt Prynne, 
Baſtwic and Burton, was reverſed, and au: Rope 
ſelves were ſet at liberty. 155 
Theſe libellers, in order to prevent their repeating 


ſons z Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jerſey, and 
Burton to Guernſey; where all acceſs to their per 

ſons was denied, and they themſelves refuſed” the 
uſe of books, pens, ink, and paper. When the 
priſoners. landed i in England, they were received and 
entertained with the greateſt marks of affection, at- 
tended by a prodigious confluence of people, their 


preſents beſtowed upon them. On their approach- 
ing any town, all the inhabitants crowded to receive 
them, and welcomed their arrival with ſhouts and: 
acclamations, Their train ſtill: increaſed as they 
drew near London. The zealots: of their party 
met them ſeveral miles from London, and attended 
their triumphant entrance: boughs were carried in 


with herbs and flowers; and amidſt the higheſt 
exultations of joy, the populace mingled the loudeſt 


who had fo cruelly perſecuted ſuch godly men. 
In the mean time the king, deſirous of rocuring 
the return of the Scottiſh army, rr + 
ferences, and ſoon after they preſented their de- 
mands, which were eight in number; they after- 


one of which was, that Scotchmen might be ad- 
mitted to places of truſt about the king, queen, and 
prince. This was, indeed, the principal object to 
which their petition was' directed, notwithſtanding 
all their zeal for the reformation of religion: bur 
though all they aſked, except this: particular, was 


in this particular. 
Notwithſtanding the earl of Strafford was re- 
moved from court, the parliament were far from 
being ſatisfied; other counſelors were marked: out 


the en of affairs laid before the houſe of 


che ſame offence, were removed to very remote pri- 


charges borne with great magnificence, and liberal 


this tumultuous proceſſion; the roads were ſtrewed 
and moſt virulent invectives againſt the Prelates, 


the con- 


wards ſent a petition divided into ſeventeen heads, 


granted, yet they could never obtain their requel 


for deſtruction, and their fate was delayed only by 


ſand pounds ſhould be borrowed of then city of went, by the commitment of ſeveral members, and 
if procuring a ſentence againſt them in the court of 


King s- bench! Theſe inconveniences being confi. 
dered, it was determined to provide againſt the like 
for the future, by mann in a bill to CD 
' trienhial parliaments. 
|; Tr could not be ſuppoſed in * Arickin an es 

into grievances; and' the cenſures paſt upon former 
ö ' meaſures, Laud could long eſcape the ſevere ſotu- 
tiny of the commons; eſpecially as they were at 
once exaſperated againſt the” meaſures” purſued: by 


order of biſhops. After a deliberation which hardly 
laſted half an hour, an impeachment of high trea-. 
ſon was reſolved on againſt this prelate, the firſt 


both in rank and favour, of any ſubject in the 


kingdom. Though the incident could be no fur- 
prize to the archbiſhop, conſidering the exumple of 
 Strafford?s impeachment, and the preſent diſpoſition 
of che houſe of commons, yet he was betrayed 
into ſome paſſion, hen the accuſation. was preſent- 
ed. He ſaid, that the commons themſelves, not- 
|| withſtanding they were his accuſers; did not believe 
him guilty of the erimes they had laid to his charge: 
an indiſcretion, which the next day upon more 
matute de liberation, he defired leave to retract, but 
the peers were ſo dittle favourable to his cauſe, that 
they refuſed him even this advantage of indulgence. 

Upon this general charge, Laud was immediately 
Ne er e r and committed to the 
tower. LE. Nine +a 9D 9! © 

| {Evenpimecp6f Sis commons: produced" fore 
violent harangue againſt the uſurpations ef the 


— 


[| biſhops; againſt the high commiſſion; againſt the 
late convocation; and againſt the new canons. All 


the lovers of civil liberty were fo diſguſted at the 
doctrines promoted by the clergy, that theſe invec- 
tives were received without controul; and no diſ- 
Fr at firfti'a bee between ſuch as deſired 

only to repreſs the exorbitances of the hierarchy, and 
| | Gettin pretended totally ro annihilate epiſcopal juriſ- 


— — 


diction. Encouraged by theſe favourable. appear- 
andes, petitions: againſt the church were framed in 
different parts of the kingdom. The epithet of 
the ignorant and ambitious prieſthood was com- 
5 ee to all churchmen addicted te tke 


againſt epiſcopacy was preſented by twelve clergy- 
men to the committee of religion, and pretended to 


be igned by many hundreds of the puritanical per- 

ſuaſion. But what: made the greateſt noiſe was the 

city petition for a total alteration of church govern- 
ment; 


that ꝓrelate, and alſo by their hatred of the whole: | 


eſtabliſmed diſcipline and worſhip. An addreſs 


— 
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ment; a petition to which fifteen thouſand ſubſcrip- | 
tions were annexed, and which was preſented by al- 


derman Pennington the city member. | 


* 


But, notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſition 


of the people, the leaders in the houſe determined to 
proceed with caution. This was not at all agreeable 
tothe Scotch commiſſioners, who were exerting their 
utmoſt endeavours to overthrow the hierarchy, and 
to introduce their preſbyterian diſcipline, into the 
church of England. And when it is remembered 
that the preſence of their army had reduced the 
king to that total ſubjection in Which he was now 
held, the weight of the commiſſioners with the 
parliament» will not be ſurprizing. Accordingly 
they were courted with the moſt unlimited complai- 
ſance; ere lodged in the cityʒ and conſulted by the 
malecontent oy on every important occaſion. St. 
Antholin's church was aſſigned them for their deyo- 
tions; and their chaplains here began openly to 
practice the preſt terian form of worſhip, which 
had never before been permitted in the Engliſh 
languaga A 
The .commons, notwithſtanding all the caution. 
which they thought abſolutely neceſſary in their pro- 
ceedings, could not withſtand the continual follici- 
tation of the Scotch commiſſioners with regard to 
church government. They brought. in a Bill for 
prohibiting all clergymen the exerciſe of any civil 
office; or employment. In conſc quence. of this bill, 
the biſhops were to be deprived of their ſeats in the 
houſe of peers; a meaſyre very agreeable to the 
leaders of the puritanical party. But when the bill 


was preſented to the houſe of peers, it was rejected 


by a great majority. = r 
Alarmed at this refuſal of the lords the firſt 
check the commons had hitherto received, the 
leaders determined, at any rate to leſſen the power 
of the upper houſe, whoſe intereſt they found could 
never be totally ſe parated from the throne. Ac- 
cordingly the gity petition was again taken into con- 
ſideration; and in the courſe of the debates, ſeve- 
ral motions were made for entirely aboliſning the 
order of hiſhops. But the puritans ſoon perceived 
they had been too haſty in their meaſures. For the 
lords Falkland and Digby, and many other perſons 
of - conſummate» integrity and deep erudition, ſo 
warmly oppoſed the motion, that by the ſtrength and 
eloquence of their reaſoning brought, over a majo- 
rity in favour of epiſcgpacy, his being perceived 
by the lupporters of the bill, they conſented to lay 
It aſide. i x, ©... . . 5, K 267 1 : 
A. D. 1641. The bill for triennial parliaments 
was now offered to the king, under the title of ** an 
act for preventing the inconveniences happening 
from the long intermiſſion of Daran, and, 
at the ſame time, tha commons preſented a bill for 
the relief of his majeſty's army and the northern 
parts of the kingdom; and hoth received the royal 
aſſent. No act that had eyer paſſed; ſeemed better 
calculated for preſerving the liberties of the ſubject, 
than the bill for triennial parliaments for it pro- 
vided, „that in caſe the king ſhould refuſe to ſum- 
mon a parliament at the time therein limited, the 
chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal might iſſue 
Writs for ſummoning the peers, and for the election 
of the commons; and if the chancellor or keeper 
ſhould neglect to do it, any twelve of the peers 
might ſummon the parliament ; and if the peers 
ſhould neglect to iflue rhe neceſſary ſummonſes, the 
e veins, 


* 
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ſheriſls f the counties, and other magiſtrates, re- 


ſpectively, were empowered „N to the elec- 


tion; and ſhould the ſheriffs refuſe, .the frecholders 
of each country might elect their members; and 
the member ſo choſen were obliged to attend under 
ſevere penalties.” _ | 8 

This act contained, indeed, ſeveral expreſſions, 
that reflected too ſeverely on the prerogative of the 
crown: but Charles ſeems to have been, by this time, 


ſenſible of the many miſchiefs ariſing from the too 


long intermiſſion, of parliaments, and to have re- 
ſolved to communicate his ſentiments by that me- 
thod, more freely to his ſubjects. But, however 
that be, his givi 8 ſo readily his aſſent to the trien- 
nial bill, was high Y Þ 
ral, who every where expreſſed their ſatisfaction by 
bonfires and other marks of public rejoicings: both 
houſes alſo waited on the king at Whitehall, with 
an addreſs of thanks on the occaſion. N 
Charles now ſeems to have had nothing elſe in view 
than the regaining the confidence of his people, by 
endeavouring to ſatisfy his parliament, and {ſmooth 
his meaſures. In order to this, he agreed to make 


ſeveral conſiderable alterations in his court. He ac- 
cordingly admitted into his council, the earls of 


Hertford, Eſſex, Bedford, Briſtol and Warwick, 
the lords Say, Seville, and Kimbolton. Juxon, 
biſhop of London, who had never deſired the trea- 
ſurer's ſtaff, now requeſted to reſign it, that he 
might apply himſelf entirely to the government of 
that turbulent dioceſe committed to his care. The 
king gave his aſſent; and it is remarkable, that, dur- 
ing all the ſevere enquiries carried on againſt miniſters 


and prelates, the mild and prudent virtues of this 


man, who bore both theſe invidious characters, 


pular nobleman of great authority, wiſdom and 
moderation, was intended to ſucceed Juxon : but 
unfortunately, both for king and people, he died 
about this very time. The king alſo intended to 
| make ſeveral other promotions : St. John was cre- 
ated ſollicitor-general, Hollis was to be made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, in the room of Windebank who had 
fled the kingdom; Pym, chancellor of the exche- 
quer in the place of lord Cottington, who had re- 
ſigned; lord Say, maſter of the wards, in the place 
of the ſame nobleman; the earl of Eſſex governor, 
dreh tutor to the prince. 

But the difficulty of ſatisfying all, who, from 
their activity and authority in parliament, had pre- 
tenſions to offices, retarded the execution of this 
plan. Nor were their aſſociates in popularity wil- 
ling to undergo the reproach of having bargained 
ſeparately for themſelves, and of mags} ſacrificed to 
their own ambitious views, the ſafety of their 
country. At the ſame time Charles perceived that 
in beſtowing theſe honours and rewards on the 
leaders of the oppoſition, he was only arming his 
enemies withipower; eſpecially as it would be neceſ- 
ſary for them to continue their authority in the par- 
liament. c | | 


The king, indeed, at firſt imagined, that by 


making this remarkable conceſſion, he ſhould be 
able to ſave Strafford's life: but he was greatly miſ- 
taken, The reputation of that nobleman for expe- 


rience and capacity was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that all - 


the new counſellors and intended miniſters, were ſuf- 
ficiently convinced, that if he eſcaped their ven- 


EF F#* 


geance, he muſt regain his aſcendance in the admi- 
en LI nfſttration; 


* 
4 


leaſing to the people in gene- 


remained unmoleſted. The earl of Bedford, a po- 


n —— En... Co 8 


They therefore puſhed on his impeachment with 


in their robes as judges, the commons Rc as 


Walter Earle, Geoffrey Palmer, John Maynard, 


lect himſelf on each article, yet he alone; without 
the leaſt aſſiſtance, mixing modeſty and humility, 


© 


itſelf was founded on a kind of accumulative 
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niſtration; and conſequently that his death was the 
only ſecurity for the eſtabliſhmen#Fof their preſent 
power, and for ſuccels in their future enterprizes. 


the utmoſt vigour ; and after long and ſolemn pre- 
parations, it was brought to a final 1 7 6 IHE” 14 
Weſtminſter-hall was formed into a ſpacious 
court of judicature for this important trial; the earl 
of Arundel preſided as high ſteward, the peers ſat 


accuſers, and therefore it was determined that the 
impeachment ſhould be managed by commoners. 
Accordingly George lord Digby, an Iriſh peer, 
John Hambden, John Pym; Oliver St. John, Sir 


and John Glynn, were appointed a committee for 


8 . * 155 doh | 2 oe 
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this important office, and Whitlock was choſen 
their chairman. The biſhops, agreeable to the pre- 
cepts of the canon law, which forbid their aſſiſting 
at any trial for life, withdrew ; being unwilling, by 
any oppoſition, to mitiate the commons, who were 


already too much prejudiced againſt them. At the 
upper end of the hall was a chair and cloth of ſtate 
for the king; and on each ſide a cloſe gallery, in 


which the king and queen, who attended during 
the whole trial, ſat in private. 
The trial began on the twenty. ſecond of March; 


I'S 


when the accuſations were inforced with all the ||. 
virulence of inveterate malice, ſupported by the 


united efforts of the three kingdoms. But though 


the earl ſtood alone againſt this formidable combi- | 
nation, unaſſiſted, by council, and diſcountenanced 
by, authority, yet ſuch was the capacity, genius, | 


and. preſence of mind, which this magnanimous 
ſtateſman diſplayed on this occaſion,” that while 
argument, reaſon, and law, had any place, he ob- 
tained an undiſputed victory. And he periſhed at 
laſt by the open violence of his unrelenting adver- 
faries. He anſwered every charge, refuted every 


calumny, and foiled his adverſaries in every at- 


— 


— * * * 
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Ihe aceuſation and defence laſted eighteen days, 

and Strafford, in his replies, was obliged to pre- 

ſer ve a reſpect for his moſt implacable enemies, the 


* 


managers divided the ſeveral articles among them, 


and attacked the priſoner with all the weight of au- 


thority, with all the vehemence of rhetoric, with 
all the accuracy of long preparation. Strafford on 
the contrary, took only a very ſhort time to recol- 


with firmneſs and vigour, foiled all their attempts, 
and baffled all their proceedings. = 


wt. 


"I" 


inſt him to 


Nothing had hitherto appeared a 
iind che charge of ea inden 


| 


Scottiſh, nation, and the Iriſh parliament. The ||, 


the charge | 


or conſtructiye evidence, by which, many ac- 
tions, either totally innocent in cenelees, or cri- 
minal in a leſs inferior degree, ſhould when united, 
ſubject the perſon to the higheſt penalties inflicted 
by the la). 1 


— — 


tive country. # | 


* n 
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to feverſe a ſtatute the beſt calculated for the ſecu- 
rity of that invaluable bleſſing. 
«©: Where,“ ſaid Strafford, in the concluſion of 
his ſpeech, * has this ſpecies of guilt, lain ſo long 
buried during ſo many centuries, that no ſmoke 
„ fſhould appear, till it burſt out at once to con- 
ſume me and my children? Better it were to live 
under no law at all, and by maxims of cautious 
* prudence, to conform ourſelves, the beſt we can, 
to the arbitrary will of a maſter; than fäncy we 
i have a law on which we can rely, and find, at 
“ laſt, that this law ſhall inflict a*puniſhmeat pre- 
“ cedent to the Tape ation, and try us by 
* maxims unheard of, till the very moment of the 
% proſecution. If I ſail on the Thames, and ſplit 
e my veſſel on an anchor, in caſe their be no buoy 
to give me warning, the party ſhall pay me da- 
mages; but if the anchor be marked out, then 
te 3s the ſtriking on it at my o peril. Where 
15 the mark ſet upon this crime? Where is the 
token by which T ſhould diſcover it? It has lain 
"concealed under water, and no human prudence, 
no human innocence, could ſave me from the 
deſtruction, with which J am at preſent threat- 
ened. 2 | _ 4 
te It is no full two hundred and forty years ſince 
treaſons were defined; and ſo long has it been, 
| ſince any man was touched to this extent, upon 
this crime, before myſelf. We have lived, my 
lords, happily to ourſelves at home; we have 
lived glorious abroad tg the world: let us be con- 
tent with what our fathers have left us; let not 
our ambition carry us to be more learned than 
<* they were, in theſe killing and deſtructive arts. 
“ Great wiſdom it will be in your lordſhips, and 
“ juſt providence for your ſelves, for your poſte- 
“ rities, for the whole kingdom, toicaſt from you 
into the fire, theſe bloody and myſterious vo- 
lumes of arbitrary and conſtructive treaſons, as 
the primitive chriſtians did their books of curious 
arts; and betake yourſelves to the plain letter of 
the ſtatute, which tells you where the crime is, 
and points out to you the path by which you 
may avoid it. R 
« Let us not, to our own deſtruction, awake 
<« thoſe ſleeping lions, by raking up a company of 
« old records, which thave lain for ſo many ages 
by the wall, neglected and forgotten. To all my 
« afflictions add not this, my lords, the moſt ſevere 
« of any; that I, for my other ſins; not for my 
e treaſons, be the mo of introducing a precedent 
« ſo pernicious to the laws and liberties. of my na- 
E232 oepirBoWo ye 
„However, theſe gentlemen at the bar ſay, 
they ſpeak for the common- wealth, and they be- 
. lieve ſo; yet, under favout) it is I, who in this 
e particular ſpeak for the common- wealth. Pre- 
% cedents Jike thoſt endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed 
againſt me, muſtgraw along with them ſuch in- 
cohveniences, and miſeries, that in a few years, 
the kingdom will bein the condition expreſſed 
in a ſtatute of Henry . and no than ſhall know 
„by what rule to govern his words and actions. 
= < Impoſe not, my lords, difficulties unſurmoun- 
© table on miniſters of ſtate; nor diſable them for 
« ſerving; with chearfulneſs, their king and coun- 
„try. I you examine them, and under ſuch ſe- 
« vere penalties,” by every grain, by every little 
« weight, the ſcrutiny will be intolerable; the pub- 
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pretence of defending liberty, were endeayouring |! ©. lic affairs of the kingdom muſt be left waſte, 
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« and no wiſe man, who has any honour or fortune 


> , 


« ful, ſuch unknown perils... 

' « My lords, I have now troubled your lord- 
« ſhips, much longer than I ſhould have done: 
« Were it not for the intereſt. of theſe pledges, 


« to loſe, will ever engage himſelf in ſuch dread- 


« Which a ſaint in heaven left me; I ſhould be 


% Joth.” Here he pointed to his children; and his 
tears ſtopt him. What I forfeit, for myſelf is 
nothing; but I confeſs, that my indiſeretions 
« ſhogld forfeit for them, it wounds me very 
« greatly. You will be pleaſed to pardon my in- 
« firmities. © Something I ſfiould have ſaid, but'T 
«ſee I ſhall not be able, and, therefore, I ſhall 
« leave. 8.6 | by 4 
And now, my lords, I thank God I have been, 


„ bleſſing, ſufficiently inſtructed in the ex- 
« treme vanity M all temporary enjoyments, com- 


« pared ti the importance of our eternal duration. 
t And ſo, my lotds, even ſo, with all tranquillity 
« of mind, 


d, I ſubmit clearly and freely to your 
judgment and whether that righteous doom 
« ſhall be to Hfe or death, I ſhall repoſe” myſelf, 


* 
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| berty of debate been allowed, the bill would have 


been rejected by a great majority. Ns 
A diſcovery was made about this time which 
heightened the fury of the people, and haſtened 
the fate of the devoted Strafford. Some principal 
officers of the king's army, partly from their at- 
tachment to the crown, and partly from an averſion 
to the parliament, had formed a plan for engaging 
in the king's ſervice the troops under their com- 
mand; with this view they entered into an aſſocia- 
tion, bound themſelves by an oath of ſecrecy, and 
maintained a cloſe correſpondence with the king's 
ſervants. The form of a petition to the king and 
parliament was drawn up, to which they reſolved 
to procure the ſubſcription of the army. In this 
Petition, after repreſenting the great danger to which 
the ancient conſtitution of the kingdom was ſubject, 
by the inſolent proceedings of certain factious and 
turbulent ſpirits, the army offered to come up and 
protect his majeſty and the parliament. © So ſhall 
|.5* the nation, as they expreſs themſelves in the 
concluſion, not only be vindicated from prece- 
dent innovations, but be ſecured from the future 


« full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of || which are threatened, and which are likely to 


the great author of my exiſtence.” Fon 
"The commons were now ſufficiently convinced 
that it would be impoſſible ever to attain their pur- 


"——_— 


the death of Strafford was conſidered of too great 


produce more dangerous effects than the former.“ 
The draught of this petition being conveyed to the 

king, he was, unhappily, prevailed on to counter- 
ſign it, as a mark of his approbation. One of the 


importance to be left unaccompliſned. A bill of 


attainder was therefore introduced into the lower 


aſſociation, named Goring, imagining the affair 
could not long remain a ſecret, diſcovered the whole 


＋ to the lords Newport and Dungarvon, and they to 
houſe, immediately after the concluſion of this Pym, who immediately u It to the houſe. 
pleading, which paſſed the houſe on the twenty-firſt. || This diſcovery could not fail to excite the moſt vio- 
of April, after very warm debates, fatty-nine votes | indignation among the people. 
only diſſenting, and was immediately ſent up to 
the lords. On the firſt of May the King went to 
the houſe of peers, and in a ſpeech, earneſtly re- 
queſted both houſes that they would not carry their 
proſecutions againſt the earl of Strafford to the ut - 
moſt extremity; declaring upon his conſcience, that 
he could not condemn him of high treaſon; but aſ- 
ſured them, that for his miſdemeanors he ſhould 
never ſerye him, or the kingdom, in any place of 


It was now re- 
ported that a ſcheme was concerted between the 
court and the army, to cut the throats of the par- 
liament, and of all thoſe who ſtood up for their li- 
berties. To convey more ſpeedily their terror and 
indignation at this plot, the commons voted, that 
a proteſtation ſhould be ſigned by all the members, 
to maintain the proteſtant religion againſt popery, 
to defend the king's perſon, the power of parlia- 
ment, and the rights and liberties of the ſubject. 
This proteſtation was ſent up to the lords, and 


þ 


truſt, „no not ſo much as a conſtable.“ 


e This ſpeech was highly offenſive to thoſe who || ſigned: by all of them, except Southampton and 
; thirſted for the blood of Strafford; and they were | Roberts; and then the commons, by their ſole au- 
ö ſo vigilant in the purſuits of Men deſigns, that the ¶ thority, iſſued orders that it ſhould be ſigned by 
F commons voted it a breach of privilege for the || the whole nation, Alarms were every day given of 
: king to take notice of any bill depending before the new conſpiracies, and theſe of ſuch a nature as to 
3 houſe. At the ſame time they employed their emiſ- || keep up the rage of the miſguided multitude, and 
t ſaries without doors, to diſperſe, in different parts || animate them in their demands of juſtice againſt the 
2 of London, papers, containing the names of the || unfortunate Strafford. | Wo Gor 

| fifty-nine bers who voted againſt the bill of at- A bill was now brought into the houſe for conti- 
, tainder; Thoſe names were allo fixed up at pub- || aving, the parliament, which ſhould not be pro- 
- lic places under the denomination; of Straffordians || rogued, adjourned, or diſſolved, without the con- 
and betrayers of their country, and thus expoſed, ¶ ſent of both houſes, until the grievances ſhould be 
b to the fry: of the multitude, who . eee redreſſed. This was on the fifth of May, and the 
ſuch à pitch of madneſs, that, on the third of || ſame day the commons ſent to the king, deſiring 


May, great numbers fold Ie city appeared at 
; Weſtminſter, armed with ſwords and cudgels, cry- 
3 ing out for juſtice againſt the earl of Strafford; 
V and ſuch as were ſuppoſed ta be the friends of. that 
unforturate nobleman were afraid to appear in 


acceſs to him, which being granted, they attended 
in the Banquetting-houſe, where they preſented to 
him the bill of attainder againſt Strafford, and that 
for the continuance of parliament. Charles told 
them they might expect his anſwer on the Monday 


6 public. re 9 A. following, and ſo diſmiſſed them. $44 
r | 9 hty peers had conſtantly attended the trial The king came to the houſe of lords according 
0 Straff 


hut ſo much were they intimidated by || to his promiſe, and aſſured them of his firm reſolu- 


L the popular tumults that only fort nine were in the ¶ tion, for which he offered them any ſecurity, never 
c houſe:of lords, when the bill of attainder was in- again to employ Strafford in any public affairs; but 
8 troduced, yet even nineteen of | theſe had the cou- {| at the ſame time owned himſelf entirely diſſatisfied 
hs rage to vote againſt it; a ſtrong proof that, had li- with regard to the circumſtances of treaſon, and on 
* ; + C.. £ 
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Charles had paſſed this bill contrary to his con- 
ſcience, and ſtill continued to be very unhappy about 


that even a delay of the death of this noble crimi- 
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that account declared his difficulty in giving his aſ- 
ſent to the bill of attainder. The commons, not 
content with this declaration of the king's, voted it, 
a breach of privilege for him to take notice of any 
bill depending before the houſe. * 
The whole nation was now in ſuch a ferment as 
threatened ſome great aud violent convulſion. 
Wherever the king turned his. eyes he ſaw no re. 
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medy or relief. He had not a ſervant about him, 
Juxon excepted, who would ſpeak his mind, or in- 
rerpoſe, by his advice, between him and parlia- 
ment. The queen, terrified with the appearance of 
ſo great a danger, with tears conjured him to ſatisfy 
his people in this demand, which ſhe flattered her- 
ſelf would appeaſe them. But Juxon, whoſe cou- 
rage was equal to his other virtues, adviſed the king, 
if in his conſcience he thought the bill unjuſt, by no 
means to give his aſſent to t. « i 
Strafford, informed of the great perplexity his 
royal maſter ſuffered, carried his loyalty to an ex- 
traordinary height. He wrote a letter to him, 
wherein he keſoughi him, for the ſake of public 
peace, to put an end to his unfortunate, however 
innocent, life, and to quiet the tumultuous people, 
by granting them a requeſt for which they were ſo 
anxious. © In this,” ſaid he, “ my conſent will 


more acquit you to God than all the world can 


do beſides. To a willing man there is no injury. 
And as for God's grace, I forgive all the world 
<« with a calmneſs and meekneſs, of infinite con- 
«« tentnient to my diſlodging ſoul ; ſo, Sir, to you, 
I can reſign the life of this world with all imagi- 
* nable chearfulneſs, in the juſt acknowledgment 
of your many and exceeding favours,” £ 
After the moſt violent doubt and 'anxiety, the 
king at laſt granted a commiſſion to four noblemen 
to give the royal aſſent in his name, to the bill, and 
likewiſe to that which rendered the parliament per- 
petual. Charles ſent ſecretary Carleton to inform 
Strafford of the final reſolution which neceſſity had 
extorted from him. The earl was at firſt ſome what 
moved, but ſoon recollecting himſelf, he, with 
courage and reſignation prepared to ſuffer the fatal 
ſentence. e hh RE | 


it, On the tenth of May, he ſent the prince of 
Wales to the houſe of peers with a letter, in which 
he enjoined them to interpoſe their good offices with 
the commons, in. order to procure a mitigation of 
Strafford's ſentence, or at leaſt a ſhort delay; but 
both theſe requeſts were refuſed, and a' committee 
of twelve lords was appointed to ſatisfy the king, 


nal would endanger his own ſafety and that of his 
family. | bs , w 1 
On the twelfth of May, Strafford was brought 
to Tower-hilk/ where the Scaffold was erected. In 
his way, he ſtopped under Laud's windows, with 


whom he had long lived in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, | 


and intreated the aſſiſtance of his prayers, in thoſe 
awful moments Which were approaching. The 
aged primate, diffolyed in tears, and having, with 


| 


brother and all my friends!“ 


ö 


a broken voice, pronounced a tender: N on his 
departing friend, Jun into the arms of his attend- 
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vas bad for the intended reformation of the ſtate, 


When it commenced with the ſhedding of inno- 


« cent blood.” After bidding adieu to his brother 
and friends who attended him, and ſending a bleſ- 
ſing to his wife and children, who were abſent, he 
ſaid, 5 I have now almoſt done. One ſtroke will 
% make my wife a widow,” and my dear children 


„ fatherleſs, deprive my poor ſervants of an indul- 


gent maſter and ſeparate me fram my affectionate 
But let God be to 
« you and them, all in all.“ As he was lay ing his 


head upon the block, he ſaid, © I thank God, I am 


e not afraid of death; nor am T daunted with any 
ce terrors but do as chearfully lay down my head at 
« this time, as ever I did When going toirepoſe,” 
After finiſhing this ſhort - declaration, the execu- 


| tidner, with one blow; gots final riod to his life 


The parliament, ſoon after his death, as if conſcidus | 

of the violence with which the Proſechtion had 

been conducted, remitted to his children the moſt 
g 1 . W 


4 


ſevere part of the ſentence. * * 


The commons having thus, by the death of the 


earl of Strafford, removed, as they pretended, the 


great obſtacle to the reformation of the ſtate, pro- 


ceeded to proſecute their projected plan with the 


utmoſt induſtry and vigour. All the taxes which 
the king had impoſed, the ſtar- chamber, and high 
commiſſion court, the extenſion of the foreſts, and 
the practice of impriſoning thoſe who refuſed to 
comply with ſuch impoſitions, were voted contrary 
to law; and the greater part of the monopolies 


were ſuppreſſed. The judges had hitherto: enjoyed 


their patents only during his majeſty's pleaſure: the 
commons now petitioned the king to grant them 


patents during their good behaviour; and Charles 


was perſuaded to comply with their requeſt. The 


marſhal's court which took cognizance of offenſtve 


words, and was extremely arbitrary in its pro- 
ceedings, was ſuppreſſed. The ſtannary court, 
which exerciſed Juriſdiction over the miners of 
Cornwall, being liable to a like objection, ſuffered 
the ſame fate. The council in the north, and that 
in Wales were both aboliſhed from ſimilar reaſons. 
The authority of the clerk of the market, who had 
a right to inſpect the weights and meaſures through - 
out the kingdom, was transferred to the mayors, 
ſheriffs and ordinary magiſtrates. In a word, if 
we examine the proceedings of this memorable par- 
liament during the firſt period of its operations, we 
ſhall find, that we are obliged to it for many valu- 
able privileges and bleſſings we ſtill enjoy: .. 
The treaty with the Scots being brought to a con- 
cluſion, Charles allowed the parliament of that 
kingdom to aſſemble, and declared his intention of 
aſſiſting at it in perſon. The commons ſuſpecting 
that he deſigned to put himſelf at the head of his 
army in the north, under pretenee of viſiking his 
kingdom of Scotland, demanded a conferencè with 
the lords ; and proptſed that both armies ſhould be 
diſbanded before his departure, which the king, at 
their requeſt, poſtponed till the twenty- fifth of Au- 
guſt. Both armies were accordingly diſbanded at - 
the ſame time, and the Scots returned to their own 
country, very well fatisfied with their expedition. 


This being finiſhed,'the king ſet out on his journey; 


1 3 
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buttheir diſtruſt ſtill ſubſiſting, the parliament pro- 
poſed that a committee of both houſes ſhould attend 
the king into Scotland, under. pretence of confer- 
ring wich the Scottiſh parliament, but in reality of 


and Gourage. He ſaid, * feared chat the omen |! being ſpies on his nr 


ants. Strafford, in ſuperior to his 1 
on with an elated countehance, and with an air of 
even greater dignity than Mat uſually attended him. 
His diſcourſe on the ſcaffold was full of decency 
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of Eſcrick was, however, the only member of the 
upper houſe, who undertook that journey: but the 
committee of the commons conſiſted of Nathaniel 
Fiennes, Sir William Armye, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
and John Hampden. The commons ſtill continued 
fitting, and took ſeveral grievances into conſidera- 
tion ; and then reſolved to adjourn from the ninth 
of September to the twentieth of October. 

This reſolution was no ſooner taken, than a great 
number of the members of both houſes retired into 
the country ; and ſome of the more rigid preſbyte- 
rians took this opportunity to propoſe an alteration 
in the book of common-prayer ; but the liturgy 
was ſo vigorouſly defended by Mr. Hyde, afterwards 
Earl of Clarendon, that no ſtep was taken with re- 

gard to this ſubject. During this diſpute in the 
ſower houſe, the lords voted, that the book of com- 
mon- prayer ſhould ſtill be uſed without any altera- 
tion. This vote produced a conference between the 
houſes. The commons deſired the lords to concur 
with them in publiſhing a declaration for ſuppreſſing 
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all the late innovations in the church, and all diver- 


ſions on the Lord's day. On the other hand, the 
lords demanded the concurrence of the commons in 
publiſhing an order of their houſe; prohibiting all 
change in divine worſhip, as eſtabliſhed by law, 
The lower houſe abſolutely rejected this propoſal, 
and ordered their declaration to be printed, and 
diſperſed through the whole kingdom. At the 
ſame time they appointed a committee of forty- 
three members to manage all affairs of importance 
during the interval of their adjournment. The 
lords eſtabliſſſed another for their houſe; and then 
the parliament adjourned till the twentieth of October. 

On the tenth of Auguſt, the king, attended by 


the duke of Lenox, lately honoured with the addi- 


tional title of duke of Richmond, the marquis of 
Hamilton, and lord Willoughby, ſet out for Scot- 
land on the tenth of Auguſt. He was received at 
Edinburgh with great demonſtrations of affection 
by the people ; and in return for this reception, he 


not only confirmed the articles of the treaty between 


the two kingdoms by act of parliament, but like- 
wiſe all his former conceſſions, together with all 


the particulars that had been tranſacted in their ge- 


neral aſſembly. At the ſame time, to gain more 
effectually their eſteem, he conferred titles of honour 
and dignity on ſome, and places of truſt and profit 
on others. Among the former, the marquis of 
Hamilton was created a duke; and general Leſley, 
ea e a 45 - iess 

While Charles continued aſſiduouſly employed in 
compoſing the troubles in Scotland, he received in- 
telligence, that a rebellion was broke out in Ireland. 
The catholics of that kingdom were perſuaded, 
that they had now the faireſt opportunity of ſhaking 


off the Engliſh yoke ; and religion and liberty, || 


thoſe two ſources of the greateſt actions, hurried 
them into the moſt barbarous attempt. They 
agreed to riſe throughout all the provinces in one 
day, and after ſurprizing the caſtle of Dublin, to 
murder every proteſtant in the kingdom. The ex- 
ecution of this ſavage conſpiracy was delayed, till 
the approach of winter, that the ſending troops from 
England might be attended with greater difficulty. 
Cardinal Richlieu had promiſed the conſpirators a 
conſiderable ſupply of men and money; and many 
Iriſh officers had given the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that 
they would heartily concur with their catholic bre- 
thren as ſoon as any inſurrection appeared,” The 
ee. | | | 


* 
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them, and periſhed by the ſame ſtroke. 


Iriſh a ſufficient reſtraint to their cruelty. 


— — — 


ä 
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deſign upon the caſtle of Dublin, which was to 
have been carried into execution on the twenty- 
third of October, was prevented by a timely diſco- 
very of the plot to two of the lords. juſtices the ve- 
ry night before; and thus the capital was preſerved. 
The bloody part of the conſpiracy was however paſt 
prevention, for the conſpirators were in arms early 
in the morning of the day appointed, and actually 
maſſacred forty thouſand defenceleſs proteſtants. 
No age, no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The 
wife weeping for her butchered huſband, and em- 
bracing her helpleſs children, was pierced with 
The old, 
the young, the vigorous, and the infirm, underwent 
the ſame fate, and were blended in one common 
ruin. In vain did flight ſave from the firſt aſſault: 
deſtruction was every where let looſe, and met the 
hunted victims at every turn. In vain was recourſe 
had to relations, to companions, to friends: all 
connections were diſſolved, and death was dealt by 
that hand, from which protection was implored and 


expected, Without provocation, without oppoſi- 


tion, the aſtoniſned Engliſn, living in profound 
peace, and full ſecurity, were maſſacred by their 


neareſt neighbours, with whom they had long main 


tained a continued intercourſe of kindneſs and good 
offices. 1 | 


Nay even death was the ſlighteſt puniſhment in- 


flicted by theſe monſters in the human form: all 
the tortures which wanton cruelty could invent, all 
the lingering pains of body, the anguiſh of mind, 


the agonies of deſpair, could not fatiate revenge ex- 
cited without injury, and cruelty derived from no 
cauſe. Humanity forbids a particular enumeration. 
Such enormities, though atteſted by undoubted 
evidence, appear almoſt incredible. Depraved na- 
ture, even perverted religion, though encouraged 
by the utmoſt licence, cannot reach to ſuch a pitch 
of ferocity, Even the weaker ſex themſelves, natu- 


rally tender to their own ſufferings, and cotnpaſſio- 
nate to thoſe of others, here emulated their robuſt 


companions, in the practice of every cruelty. The 
very children, taught by example, and encouraged 


by the exhortations of their parents, dealt their tee- 
ble.blows on the dead carcaſes or defenceleſs chil- . 


dren of the Engliſh. Nor was the avarice of the 
Such 
was their frenzy, that the cattle they had ſeized, 
and by rapine had made their own, were, becauſe 
they bore the name of Engliſh, wantonly ſlaughter- 
ed, or, when covered with wounds, turned looſe 


into the woods, there to periſh by flow and linger- 


ing torments. 

The commodious habitations of the planters, as 
if upbraiding the ſloth and ignorance of the natives 
were laid in aſhes, or levelled with the ground. 
And where the wretched owners had ſhut themſelves 
up in the houſes, and were preparing for defence, 
periſhed in the flames, together with their wives 
and children. 1 
» Charles received intelligence of this inhuman, in- 
ſurrection by a meſſenger ſent from the north of 
Ireland, and immediately laid the diſpatches before 
the Scottiſn parliament, demanding immediate ſuc- 


cours for the ſuppreſſion of the rebels. But the 


Scots referred the buſineſs to the Engliſh parliament, 
alledging that Ireland depended upon England, and 


not upon Sco 


land. | 
Died in this attempt to procure aſſiſtance, 
the king haſtened to London; and, after commu- 
| „„ nicating 
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nicating the account he had received of this ſavage 
maſſacre, preſſed to ſend immediate relief to the 
wretched Engliſh ſettled in Ireland. He added, 
that the inſurtection was not, in his opinion, the 
reſult of any raſh enterprize, but of a conſpiracy 


long formed agaipſt the crown of England. To 
your care and wiſdom,” continued he, commit 
the conduct and proſecution of the war, which, in a | 
cauſe ſo important to national and religious intereſts, - 
muſt of neceſſity be immediately entered upon, and 
vigorouſly purſued.” | 
But the commons, who were much more aſſidu- 
ous in eſtabliſhing their own power on the ruins f 
the prerogative, than deſirous of relieving the 
diſtreſſes of the Engliſh proteſtants, determined to 
make this event "contribute to the attainment of 
their favourite purpoſe, and therefore to proceed in 
a very cautious manner. They had conſtantly 
encouraged a horror againſt the papiſts, however 
innocent; they had endeavoured to excite a terror 
againſt the conſpiracies of that ſect, however im- 
probable. It is therefore no wonder that the whole 
nation was aſtoniſhed to hear of a rebellion, at once 
both dreadful and unexpected: a rebellion attended 
-with the moſt deteſtable circumſtances ever recorded. 
The guilt peculiar to the Iriſh papiſts was eaſily, in 
the preſent diſpoſition of men's minds, attributed 
to that whole ſect, who were fo much already the 
object of general abhorrence. F 
Accuſtomed to all invectives, to join the prelati- 
cal party with the papiſts, the people immediately 
ſuppoſed this inſurrection to be the reſult of their 
united counſels ; and this unjuſt fuſpicion was con- 
firmed by an aſſertion propagated by the Iriſh rebels. 
Sir Phelim Oneale, having found a royal patent in 
the houſe of lord Candfield, whom they had mur- 
dered, tore off the ſeal, and affixed it to a com- 
miſſion he had forged for himſelf. This report, 
though founded on the molt palpable abſurdities, as 
is ſufficiently evident from the commiſſion itſelf, 
publiſhed by Ruſhworth and Milton, fired the bi- 


| 


gotted puritans ; who, without examination or ſcru- 
ple loaded the unhappy monarch with the whole | 
_ enormity of a contrivance ſo barbarous and in- 
human. | 2 
At the ſame time, the houſe of commons thinking, 
or at leaſt pretending to think, that he was concerned 
in the Iriſh rebellion, ſent but very ſlender ſupplies 
of men and money for that kingdom; and, at the | 
fame time reſuming their former diſpoſitions, they 
ſufficiently ſhewed, in every vote their determined | 
reſolution of extending their own authority, and 
proportionally abridge the power of the ſovereign. 
In order to this they embraced every opportunity of 
exaſperating the people againſt the government. 
Acecordinglv, they preſented to him at Hampton- 
court, that famous remonſtrance which was ſoon pro- 


ductive of the moſt. important conſequences. It was | 
not addreſſed to the king, but plainly declared to be || 
an appeal to the people; and the ſeverity of the mat- | 
ter, was exceeded only by the ſeverity of the ſtyle. 
It was indeed a recapitulation of all the wrong mea- 
ſures which Charles had pur ſued ever ſince the com- 
mencement of his reign, and for which he had fo 


ſeverely atoned by the conceſſions he had under- || 


; 


gone. In many other particulars, they were re- 
mark ably ſevere againſt the popiſh lords and the 
Engliſh prelates in the houſe of peers, to whom 
they attributed all the oppoſition they had met with 


from tliè upper houſe in all their popular meaſures. 
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They concluded with petitioning the king, for lay- 


ing on the papiſts and their favourers farther re. 


ſtraints and puniſhments; and concluded with de. 
claring, that unleſs he made uſe of ſuch miniſters, 
both at home and abroad, as they could confide in, 


they would give him no ſupport. - They even let 


his majeſty know, that he might eaſily gueſs their 


meaning, tho' they neither named or impeached 
perſons; and that it was ſufficient to diſqualify any 
perſon if they diſtruſted him, or if he had ever been 
known to countenance or defend any who had been 
queſtioned in parliament. {1 e 

» Had all the oppreſſions here complained of ſtill 
exiſted, this remonſtrance had been the braveſt and 


the wiſeſt meaſure any parliament ever purſued, 


and rendered the memories of the conducters of it 
dear to poſterity : but as all thoſe grievances had 


been already redreſſed: as the land marks of the 


conſtitution had now been refixed: as Charles had 
been as liberaVin granting as his ſubjects had been 
important in afking : what could any unprejudiced 


perſon imagine the parliament meant by this remon- 


ſtrance ? the anſwer is obvious. They intended to 


inflame the people againſt the government, and 


throw the whole ſtate into confuſion. It is there- 
fore no wonder that an appeal of ſuch an invidious 
and malignant nature ſhould meet with a ſtrong op- 
poſition in the houſe of commons where it paſſed by 
only a majority of eleven. One hundred and 
fitty- nine being for, and one hundred and forty- eight 
againſt the motion. It was indeed now too evident 
that thoſe who only defired the reformation of the 
government, mult now. divide from thoſe, who were 
determined to aboliſh monarchy itfelf. The pro- 
ceedings of the oppoſition were very 1 
to many of their own friends in the houſe, who 
began more and more to diſtruſt their intentions. 
Mr. Capel, member for Hertfordſhire, a perſon of 


great integrity and authority in parliament, had been 
very warm in the oppoſition, and as forward as any 


member in the houſe for removing the real grievances 
of his country. The ſame may be ſaid of the lords 
Falkland and Digby, Sir John Culpepper, Mr. 
Hyde and many others, whoſe concurrence againſt 
the meaſures purſued by the court, had given great 
credit to the oppoſition: But they now- thought 


| the king had gone as far as in prudence, and per- 
haps farther than in duty they could require, and 


that therefore oppoſition ought to ceaſe? They 
made no ſecret of theſe ſentiments, and Mr. Capel 
had been called up to the houſe of peers. - Treaties 
were alſo now begun with many other gentlemen, 


| who were quite wearied out by the encroachment 


of the puritanical party in the lower houſe, though 
none had yet the Eourage, except lord Digby, to 


break with the violent party among the commons. 


Charles received the remonſtrance with ſome im- 


patience, but with great civility and politeneſs ; and 


it is remarkable, that it was carried to the king by 


Sir Ralph Hopton, who afterwards became ſo ſtre- 


nuous an advocate for that prince. In the mean 
time the leaders of the oppoſition took care to ſtir 
up the populace againſt the biſhops, who were ſo 
odious to the puritah party. The whole city was 
filled with a ſedition, and the populace aſſembling 
in great multitudes before the houſe of lords, ex- 
claimed, © No biſhops! No biſhops!” Twelve pre- 
lates, intimidated by theſe riotous proceedings, reſol- 
ved toretire, and proteſted againſt all laws, votes, and 


1 reſolutions which ſhould be made in their abſence. 


The 
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The lords, upon receiving chis proteſt, ſent them 
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III. That they had endeavoured to draw his ma- 


to the tower; and the reſt of the biſhops, dreading || jeſty's late army to diſobedience to his command, 


the fame fare, retired from the houſe. | 

The tumults near Whitehall became. every day 
more violent and outrageous, ſo that even the royal 
perſon himſelf ſeemed in danger frot 


chy and confuſion, ſome reduced officers and gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court, offered their ſervice to 
his majeſty. | They accordingly appeared as guards 
at Whitehall, and frequent ſkirmiſhes happened | 


ſtigmatized their antagoniſts with the appellation of 
Roundheads, on account of the ſhort round hair 
which they wore ; and theſe, in return, gave the 


civil and religious quarrels, was now alſo provided 
with party names, under which the appoſite leaders | 
might range their adherents, and ſignalize their mu. 
tual hatred and reſentments. 
In the mean time," the countenance given by 
Charles to the caàvaliers for repelling the infults 5 
the mob, proved fatal to that prince, as it furniſh- 
ed the commons with a pretence for increaſing the 
tumults, and mak ing a formal demand to the king 
for a guard, under the command of the earl of 
Eſſex for defending the parliament. The king re- 
fuſing their demand, a committee was appointed to 
fit at Guildhal), the center of the lawleſs populace, 
by whom they were now protected. A few days 
after the king committed another indiſcretion 
which was attended with more fatal and dangerous 
conſequences, and which, at leaſt, greatl exilerated 
all the diſorders and civil wars in which Ne 
was ſoon after involved. * r 
Lord Digby, à perſon of great abilities, but of 
a warm and paſſionate diſpoſition, ſhocked at the 
growing inſolences of the oppoſition, repreſented to 
Charles, that if he exerted the 1 MEM and diſ- 
played the majeſty of a monarch, his inſolent ſub- 
jeqcts would inſtantly ſhrink before him. The queen, 
and ſeveral of the courtiers enforced this advice, and 
Charles, who was ever too haſty, and had lately 
received ſuch inſults, that even no private gentle- 
man could bear it with patience, yielded to the fatal 
importunity of his friends and ſervants. He was 


blow to the popularity of the faction, by. producing 
undenjable proofs of their having invited the Scots 
to invade England, = Wi: bs 

A. D. 1642. Accordingly, on the third of Ja- 
nuary, Herbert, attorney-general, preſented to the 
houſe of peers, the following articles of high trea- 
ſon againſt lord Kimbleton and five commoners, the 
moſt active perſons in the oppoſition, viz. Mr. 
Denzil Hollis, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Mr. John 
Pym, Mr. John Hampden, and Mr. William 
Strode. | G As 

I. That they have traiterouſly endeavoured to 
ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of the 
kingdom'of England; to deprive the king of his 
royal power, and to place in the. ſubjects an arbitrary 
and tyrannical power over the laws and liberties of 
his majeſty's liege prope: . 


* 9 


the 
encouraged to hope, that he could give the final 


« Je 


IT. That they had traiterouſſy endeavoured, by 


many foul aſpertions upon his majeſty and his go- 
vernment, to alienate the affections of his people, 
and to make his majeſty odious to them. 


and to ſide with them in their traiterous deſigns. 
IV. That they had traiterouſly invited and en- 


kingdom of England. 
V. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to 
ſubvert the rights, and very being of parliaments. 


' | couraged a foreign power to invade his majeſty's 
| : | lawleſs at- | | 
tempts of the mad populace. In this ſcene of anar- 


| _ VI. That for completing their traiterous deſigns, 
| they had endeavoured, fo far as in them lay, by 
| force and terror, to farce the parliament to join 
between them and the rabble. By way of reproach || with them in their traiterous deſigns; and to that 
theſe gentlemen, who, ſupported the royal cauſe, end had actually raiſed and countenanced tumults 


| againſt 
i 
| and tt n retur! | | levy, and had actually levied war againſt the 
others the name of Cavaliers: and thus the nation, || ki | 

which was already ſufficiently exaſperated both by 


the king and parliament, 
And that they had traiterouſly conſpired to 


king. | . 
Nor was this all; the king had recourſe to ano- 


ther action ſtill more raſh and inconſiderate: a ſer- 
jeant at arms repairey to the houſe af commons, and 
demanded, int 


„in the King's name, the five impeached 
members: But was diſmiſſed without any poſitive 
anſwer. On his return, meſſengers were ordered to 
ſearch for, and apprehend them: their trunks, 


chambers, and «lodgings, were ſealed and locked. 


The houſe declared all theſe proceedings to be a 


breach of privilege ; and enjoined every one to de- 
fend the liberty of the, members. The lords alſo 


concurred with the commons in theſe reſolutions. 


Exaſperated at theſe proceedings, the king had 


recqurſe to the moſt. extravagant reſolution ever 


formed by any monarch of England: he deter- 


mined to ſupport what he had begun by one vi- 
gorous ſtroke of authority; forgetting that this was 
a juncture to which. he ought not to expoſe that au- 
thority to any new affront. He went the next day, 
attended by his ordinary retinue, conſiſting of about 
two hundred perſons armed as uſual; and leaving 
them at the door of the houſe of commons, ad- 
vanced alone to the ſpeaker's chair, all the members 
ſtanding up to receive him. Here he made a ſpeech 
to the houſe, inſiſted on their delivering up the five 


members he had impeached; but looking round, 


and not ſeeing the accuſed perſons, who had previ- 


ouſly withdrawn themſelves, he concluded his ſpeech 


with telling the houſe, that ſince the birds were 
flown, he expected that as ſoon as they did come to 
e parliament, they wauld ſend them to him, 
«© Otherwiſe, added he, I muſt tell you, that I 
e ſhall take my own courſes to find them.“ 

The fury into which the houſe was thrown by 


this unguarded action of the king, is impoſſible to 
be deſcribed ; the roof reſounded with the cry of 


privilege | privilege ! Charles, like a perſon be- 
wildered, who knows not whether to turn himſelf, 
went the ſame afternoon to Guildhall, in order to 
demand the aſſiſtance of the city: but the com- 
mon- council, inſtead of complying with his requeſt, 
preſented a remonſtrance againſt his behaviour. On 
the eighth of January a new committee was ap- 


pointed to ſit at Guildhall, where they voted that 


the late act of the king was an high breach of 
the rights and privileges of parliament, and 
« that the houſe cannot with ſafety to their own 
e perſons, or regard to the ſaid rights and privi- 
leges, pretend to ſit there any longer without 
« full ſatisfaction being made to them for the late 
« aſſault.“ At the ſame time, public directions 


were given for bringing down the train- bands, 


to the city of Weſtminſter, to guard and carry 
| n 
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Informed of theſe proceedings, and fearful of 
the conſequences, the king took the fatal reſolution 
of removing to Hampton-court with his queen and 
family. Here he endeavoured to repair his late con- 
duct, and obliterate, if poſſible, the impreſſions 
made by his raſh attempt, which had given ſuch 
cauſe for popular reſentment. He accordingly ſent 
a meſſage to the commons, giving them to under- 
ſtand, . That he deſiſted from his proſecution of 


ce the five members, and that he would be as careful 


<« of the privileges of parliament, as of his own 
<« life or crown.” Soon after he ſent another mel- 
ſage to the parliament, deſiring them to digeſt into 
one body all the grievances of the kingdom, and to 
ſend the account to him, promiſing his favourable 
aſſent to thoſe means which ſhould be found moſt 
effectual for redreſs ; wherein he would not only 
—__ but even exceed the moſt indulgent prince. 
' There cannot ſurely remain, with any perſon of can- 
dour and common ſenſe, the leaſt doubt that theſe 
conceſſions were more than ſufficient to quiet the 
apprehenſions of men who were defirous of pre- 
ſerving the peace of the kingdom, and terminate 
thoſe dreadtul tumults and diſorders which threaten 
ed the deſtruction of the nation. But Charles was 
engaged with perſons of a very different character 


and accordingly the preſents conceſſions, inſtead of || 
gaining the approbation of the commons, only | 


erved to increaſe their contempt they had conceived 
for his perſon. They pretended that they were ſur- 


rounded with ſuch dreadful and imminent perils, | 


that they had not leiſure ſufficient fot ſuch à work. 
The commons now began to take the whole ma- 
nagement of the kingdom intò their own hands; 
they ordered the governors of Hull and Portſmouth 
to admit no man into thoſe towns or 'forts, without 
an order ſigned by the parliament; they aſſumed 
the regal power of diſpoſing of the militia and 
trained-bands of the city of London; and even 
to name Idee e the ſeveral counties. 
During this confuſion, the rebels in Ireland tri. 
umphed over the weak oppoſition which had been 
ſent againſt them; and the inſurgents, reek ing with 
the blood of their countrymen, carried on their inhu- 
man barbarities under the king's name, and that of 


the queen his conſort, eſpecially the latter, becauſe 
ſhe was a Roman catholic. ' | 


It was now agreed by both houſes to raiſe the 


militia for the ſafety of the king and kingdom. 
Accordingly they ſent a meſſage to the king, inform- 
ing him, that-unleſs he ſpeedily determined to give 
the direction of the militia to the parliament, they 
would take it themſelves. And while they menaced 
the king with their power, they invited him to fix 
his reſidence in London, where they knew he would 
be entirely in their power, e 93g 8 
I am ſo much amazed,” ſaid the king in his 
anſwer to the laſt meſſage, that I know not what 
© to anſwer. You ſpeak of jealouſies and fears; 
«» lay your hands on your hearts, andaſk yourſelves, 
« whether I may not alſo be diſturbed with fears 
es meſſage has nothing leſſened them. 
As to the militia, I conſidered ſo maturely before 
5 T'gave my laſt anſwer, and am fo much - aſſured 
that the anſwer to what in juſtice or reaſon you 
** can aſk, or I in honour grant, that I ſhall not 


# 


alter it in any point. 


and jealouſies; and if ſo, I aſſure you, that this || 
1 
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In triumph from the city, the five accuſed mem- | 


this nation, if theſe diſtractions continue. | 
« God ſo deal with me and, mine, as all my 
.“ thoughts and intentions are upright, for the 
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«. For my reſidence near you, I wiſh it might be 
© ſafe and honourable, and that I had no cauſe to 


„ abſent myſelf from Whitehall. Aſk yourſelves 
| © whether I have not. 


+ 


« What would you have : have I violated your 
laws? Have I refuſed to paſs any bill for the eaſe 
and ſecurity of my ſubjects? I do not aſk what 
« you have done for me. es x Gb 
« Have any of my people been tranſported with 
fears and apprehenſions ? I offer as free and gene- 
ral a pardon as yourſelves can deviſe. All this 
conſidered, there is a judgment of heaven upon 


L 


te maintenance of the true proteſtant profeſſion, and 


for the obſervance and preſervation of the laws; 


e and J hope God will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for 
e my preſervation | 


Charles now behaved with ſuch ſpirit-and firm- 
q a that the two houſes were thrown into freſh 
rp 


# 


perplexities; and having ſent for the duke of York 
to follow him, he ſet out for the northern parts of 
the kingdom, and took up his reſidence at Tork, 
where he determined to remain till the tumults in 


his capital were ſomewhat ſubſided. The principal 
nobility and gentry in the kingdom followed him to 


pay their reſpects to their ſovereign, and offer him 
their aſſiſtancde. eee e ee 
The civil war was not indeed yet declared, but it 


was evident to all 71100 of the leaſt diſcernment, 


— — — 


dom ſupporting the authority of Charles. 


that it muſt ſoon 


the conſequence of theſe furi- 
ous meaſures. 


Charles, attended with three hun- 


dred horſe; came before the town of Hull, which 
had long been a magazine for arms and ammunition, 


and was now commanded by Sir John Hotham, 


who had been appointed by the parliament. On 
the king's approaching the town, Hotham refuſed ' 


to open the gates of his garriſon, At firſt; he ſent 
Charles a civil ' meſſage, deſiring him not to 
approach; but his majeſty continuing to advance, 
Hotham ordered the bridge to be drawn. up, and 
the garriſon to be brought up in a poſture of reſiſt- 


ance. When Charles came near enough to be 


heard from the walls, he called for Hotham, and 
demanded entrance, which Hotham refuſed, pre- 
tending that he had been appointed to that truſt by 
the avithority of parliament. It was in Vain for 
Charles to repeat the demand of admittance : all he 
could obtain was, that his ſon and friends ſhould be 
ſent out to him, for the governor would not give, 
him admittance, though he offered to reduce his 
train to twenty perſons, He therefore, after conti- 
nuing about five hours before the place, retired to 
Beverly, after having proclaimed Hotham a traitor, 
by two heralds at arms. | | 


vo En gland was NOW In the moſt deplorable ſituation. | 


The king iſſued out commiſſions of array all over the 
realm, and the execution of them was voted to be trea- 
ſonable by the parliament. The latter paſſed a vote, 
by which they took the militia into their own hands, 


and the execution of that vote was declared to be 


treaſon by Charles. It was impoſſible for any man 
to be neutral between the two parties; but the parlia- 
ment was aſtoniſhed to find themſelves miſtaken in 
their own ſtrength, and ſo great a part of the king- 
Lord 
keeper Littleton, when he repaired to the king, at 
York, had brought with him the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, without which it was ſuppoſed no law * 


LY 
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be enacted. The parllament, however, continued 
to paſs votes, which were obeyed by their party as 
if they had obtained the royal ſanction. The pro- 
ceedings. of the two parties being thus incompa- 
tible, both ſides made the neceſſary preparations 
for deciding the diſpute by force of arms. A little 


before the parliament had ſent to Charles, nineteen 


propoſitions, containing ſuch demands, as nv prince 
could accede. to, and were accordingly. rejected. 
At the ſame time he returned ſuch an anſwer as muſt 
have ſatisfied every perfon whoſe judgment was 
not biaſſed by rancour and propoſſeſſion But 


| he had to deal with à ſet of men, who had plan- 


ned a, total revolution of government, and who 
had now proceeded, too. far in this defign to recede 
with ſafety. Accordingly they. had. no ſooner re- 
ceived the king's anſwer, than they publiſhed a de- 
claration, repreſenting the abſolute neceſſity of 
putting themſelves in, a poſture of defence againſt 
the violent deſigns of the king. They ordered an 
army to be . raiſed, and; gave the command to the 
earl of Eſſex, and voted the earl of Bedford gene- 
ral of the horſe: both theſe and the reſt of the of- 
ficers were to be ſubject to the inſpection of a com- 
mittee of both houſes, Who were to fill up all com- 
miſſions. Several great men were engaged on their 
ſide: Hambden, Whitlock, Maynard, Grimſton, 
and Selden, all of them perſons of great authority 
and for the knowledge of, the conſtitution, accepted 
the parliament's commiſſions. under the ordinance of 
the militia 3 but the great weight of the Janded in- 
tereſt ſupported the king. | PL 
Charles was furniſhed.with r 
on the jewels ſhe had ſold or pledged but the par- 
liament had a much better reſource in public credit, 


upon which great ſums were raiſed upon loan; and || 


little hoſtilities. were already commenced between 
the royal and parliamentary parties in different parts 
of the Kingdom. 


On the firſt of Auguſt, de ein ſummoned the 
principal gentry of the county of York, acquainted 
them with the preparations made by the parhament 


tor war, and defired their advice and aſſiſtance. He 


recover all the reſt. They promiſed to defend him 
to the utmoſt of their power; and collecting ſome 
forces, he advanced to the ſouthward on the twenty- 


ſecond. of Auguſh and erected his royal ſtandard at 
| Nattingham ; the open ſignal of diſcord: and civil 


war throughout the nation. Very few, however, 


appeared, except a, body of militia, and about 


three hundred regular troops which were very ill 
armed. Thus diſappointed, he once more turned 


. his thoughts to peace, and ſent a meſſage to the 


two houſes, by the earls of Southampton and Dor- 
ſet, Sir John Colepepper, and Sir William Uve- 


dale, wherein he ſignified, „that many miſtakes. | 


* had:ariſen by the meſſages, petitions, and anſwers, 
between him and the two houſes, of parliament, 
* which might be prevented by ſome other way of 


e treaty, wherein the matters. in difference might 
be more clearly 


underſtood; and more clearly 
e tranſacted.” At the ſame time he propoſed, 
that a certain number of perſons might be ſent, 


e and enabled by the parliament to treat, in ſome 


indifferent place, with a like number authorized 


Aby him.“ He then, in a very pathetic manner, 


64 Vol. II. | 


i 


ich money fromthe queen, 


— CT 


* 


of infinite 1 
ſpirit the parliament was influenced. The urport 
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0 al r jo inj uy 2 re of his 
ubjects, and lays. the guilt at the door of the par- 

liament if they rule fs ae * 
The manner in which theſe gentlemen were re- 
ceived; gave little hopes of ſueceſs. The, peers 
would not allow Southampton to take his ſeat; but 
orderd him to deliver his meſſage to the uſher, and 
to depart: the city directly. The commons receiv- 
ed Colepe per and Uvedale in much the ſame man- 
ner: and both houſes returned for anſwer, * that 
* they. could admit no treaty with the king, till he 
* took down his ſtandard, and recalled his procla- 
5 . as ow Ma | 
This eiten, unſucceſsful as it was, proved 
ſervice to Charles; every one ſaw by what 


of the king's meſſage was ſufficiently public; and 


the parliament, inſtead of thinking ou peace, or- 
dered all their officers to repair to their, reſ 
' poſts immediately, and Eſſex himſelf ſet out with 


pective 


all haſte to the army. They then publiſhed a moſt 


inſolent declaration in vindication of their own 
conduct, and vilely aſperſing the character of the 
king and his dien This, with many other pa- 
pers, which paſſed between Charles and his parlia- 


ment, turned the tide of popular affection ſtrongly 
in favour of the former, whoſe wants were inex- 


preſſible, while the parliament had in their hands all 
the revenues ꝙ the crown; his biſhops, the dig- 
 nitaries, of the church, the friends of his perſon, 
and an uncontrouled power of lng HOY money 


they pleaſed ; and he was obliged to fend Sir John 


— — — 


that he had 
formidable a force; an 
ift | by flow marches, to Derby, and from thence to 
told them his towns were taken from him, his ſhips, Sh | 
his arms and his money 3 but there ſtill remained to || which his friends were making in thoſe quarters. 
bim a good cauſe and the hearts of his loyal ſubjects, | 
Which, with God's blefling, he doubted not would, 


Byron, with. a ſmall party of horſe into Oxfordlhire, 
to fetch the plate which had been preſented him by 
that univerl m.. ay 
All the diſperſed bodies of the parliament's army 
| were 3 to march to Northampton, and 


|| the earl of Eſſex found the whole amount to fifteen 


| thouſand men. Charles, though his camp had been 


+ . 


Kings Epoyen: from all quarters, was ſenſible 


2d na, army, which could engage with ſo 
4 he thought it beſt to retire 


| Shrewſbury, - in order to. countenance the levies 


At Wellington, a day's march from Shrewſbury, he 
made a rendezvous of all bis forces, and cauſed his 
military order to be read at the head of each regi- 
ment; and that he might bind himſelf by reciprocal 
ties, he ſolemnly 5 the following proteſtation 
before the whole army... : 

< 1 do promiſe in the preſence of Almighty 
God, and as I hope for his bleſſing and protec- 
tion, that I wil, to the utmoſt of my power de- 
| fend and maintain the true. reformed proteſtant 
religion, eſtabliſhed, in the church of England, 


„and, by the grace of God, in the ſame will live 


| © and die,” 


« I deſire that the laws may ever be the meaſure 


e of my government, and that the liberty and pro- 
«« perty * the. ſabject may be-preſerved by them 


| © with the fame care as my own juſt rights. And 


“ if it pleaſe God, by his bleſſing on this army, 
raiſed for my neceſſary. defence, to preſerve me 
from the preſent rebellion, I do ſolemnly and 
„ faithfully promiſe, in the ſight of God, to main- 
„ tain the juſt privileges and freedom of parlie« 
ment, and to govern to the utmoſt of my power, 
by the known ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the king - 


; „ dom, and particularly, to-obſcrve inviolbly tt & 
ad Nn « laws 


— — — — 


enemy, Fi 
ga 
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„ 14005 to which 1 have given my conſent this par- 


„ Hateht. Mean while, if this emergence, and 
« the great neceſſity to which I am driven, beget 
c any violation of law, I hope it ſhall be imputed 
& by God and t an to the avchors of this wars not 
to me, who hive fa earneſtly labouted to preſerve 


& the peace of the finggdomn. 
1 When T willin ly. fail in theſe particulars, 1 | 
&« (Hall expect no Hd or relief from man, nor any 


protection from above. But in this reſolution, 1 
« hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, 
and am confident of the bleſſing of heaven.”  _ 
On the appearapce. of troubles in England, the 
princes Rupert and Maurixe, ons to'the unhappy 
king, and the former àt this“ _ commanded 4 
body of horſe, which had been?ſen 

in order to watch the motiohs of Eſſex, Who was 
marchitle towards that city. No ſooner had the 
prince atfriyed, than he ſaw ſome cayalry of the 
nmanded by coloncl Sandys, apptoach- 
ing the gates. He, and his company, with admi- 
rable courage and preſence of mind, attacked and 
totally routed them. Sandys and thirty of his men 
were killed on the ſpot, and a number of the officers 
„ We Rb tee don abs 
The fucceſs of this firſt ſkeitmiſn greatly Flated 
the ſpirits of the royaliſts, and in pr el the enemy. 
with a terror of prince Rupert, ho had given fuch 
an early proof of his extraordinary courage and 
promprituce. After this engagement the prince 
threw, himſelf into Worcefter; but hearing: that 
Eſſex was marching thither with his while army, 
He quitted it, and retired to Eudlow,” oY 
I he king, on muſtering his army, found he had 
about ten thouſand men. The earl of ' Lindſey 


* 


was general; prince Rupert commanded the horſe; || 


Sir Jacob Aſtley the foot; Sir Arthür Aſton the 
dragoons; and Sir John Heyden the artillery. The 
lord Bernard Stuart was at the head of a troop” of 


nts and their ſervants, under the command of 


ir William Killigrew, made another” troop, and 
always marched with their maſters, 7 0 
About the middle of October the kipg left 
Shrewſbury,” and directed his march towards Lon: 
don: Two days after his departure Eſſex quitted 
Worceſter, and on the twenty-ſecond of October 
the two armies were within fix miles of each other. 
The king Having received intefligence that Eſſex 
had advanced to Kempton,' on the borders of War- 
wickſhire, drew up his army on Edgechill, about 
two miles from the enemy, and on Sunday the twen- 
ty- third gave the earl battle. This engagement, 
which was carried on with great bravery on both 
fides, laſted till night, when both parties claimed 


the victory. They lay under arms all night, but 


in the morning neither ſide ſeemed inclined to renew 
the battle. , Eſſex firſt drew off, and retired to War- 
wick, and the King returned to his former quarters. 


Five thbuſand men are ſaid to have been found dead 


on the field gf battle; and the loſs of the two ar- 
mies was ſuppoſed to be nearly equal. The earl of 


Lindſey was carried to a barn, and expired before 


his wounds could be dreſſed. The lord Aubigney, 
brother to the duke of Richmond, and Sir Edward 
Verney, the king's ſtandard bearer, were likewiſe 
killed; as were ſeveral other "officers, but none of 
diſtinction. Lord Henk ſon to the earl of 
Lindſey, Sir Thomas Lundsford, Sir Edward Strad- 
ling, and Sir William Vavaſer, were taken priſoners. 


Palatine, had made à tender of | tHeir ſervice'to the 


t to Worceſter, 
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On the fide of che partiarnent the lord St. John and 
colonel Eſſex were Eile ; and Sir William Eſſcx, 
father to the colonel, was taken priſoner. * . 
Some of Eſſex's horſe, who had been drove off 
the field in the beginning of the action, alarmed 
the city and patliament with the news of a total de. 
feat; but'ſoon after expreſſes arriving from the ar- 
my, aſſured them . received but 
a light check \"pon which they afſimed! the merir 
of a victory, and ordered: puBlic'thankfſgivings for 
theſame.” Charles alſo,” on his part, took care to 
| diſplay, his advantages; though he had few marks 
of victory to Boaſt, except the taking of ' Banbury 
ſotme days 8 from pee he continued his 
march and tobk poſſeſſion of Oxfor. 
When ther toyal army was ſufficiently reffeſned, 
it was agaifl Put Into motion, and à party of | horſe 
advanced to Reading, of which Martin had been 
appointed governor by the parliament; at their ap- 
proach the governor Was ſeized with a ſudden panic, 
and the garriſon following his example, they fled 
to London. Charles, imagiming that (every thing 
would now yield to him, condutted his whole army 
to Readin „and in a few days advariced to Colne- 
brook. The parliament were alarmed' at the near 
approach of the royaliſts, While their own forces 
lay at a diſtance; and voted an addreſs for a treaty. 
' They diſpatched the earls of Northumberland and 
Pembroke, with three commoners, requeſting! his 
; majeſty to fix on ſome convenient place for his feſi- 
dence fear London, till commiſſioners ſhould at- 
tend him, with propoſals for healing the preſent un- 
happy breach between him and his Parliament. The 
| king named Windſor, and demandeèd that the gar? 
riſon ſhould be withdrawn; and his own troops re- 
ceived into the caſtle. 1 UT T8979 f 5 oc 
In the mean time (Eſſex; advancing by haſty 
| marches,” had poſſeſſed himſelf of Windfor, Hamp- 
| top, and Acton, and Charles received intelligence 
| chat he Was fortifying himſelf at BreftferdTt A 
council of war being called, it was agreed that 


| ie Rupert ſhould attack the parliament's army 

and works at Brentford, Which he did with ſuch ir- 
| refiſtible fury, that, notwithſtanding the noble re- 
| fiſtance that was made by the 'regiment' of Holles, 
they were all either drowned, wounded,” Or taken 
prifoners, and prince Rupert remained maſter" of 
the town. The parliament had ſent orders to for- 
bear all hoſtilities, and had expected the ſatmſe com- 
pliance from the king; though no ſtipulations to 

that purpoſe had been mentioned by their cofnmiſ- 
ſioners. Loud complaints, therefore, were raiſed 
againſt this attack, as being an inſtiice of 'the ut- 
molt perfidy, and a breach of the trraty then nego- 
tiating on both ſides. Inflamed with feſentment, 
and anxious for its own defence, the city marched 
the trained- bands, in excellent order, to reinforce 
the army under Eſſex; who drew up his forces, now 
| amounting to upwards of twenty-four” thouſand 


men, at Turnham green. Charles was at this time 
preparing to march towards London; but finding 
the number of the enemy ſo vaſtly ſuperior to his 
own, he thought it moſt prudent to retire over the 
bridge at Kingſton to Oatlands, and from thence to 
Reading, where he left a good garriſon, and then 
' marched with his army to Oxfor ea 
Ihe king's forces in the north, were, by this time, 
become very conſiderable. The earls of Neweaſtle 
and Cumberland having joined each other with thei 
troops, compoled a ſmall army of eight 3 
| «14 ;40 Y L horle 
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horſe afld iet, uhſch were: daily indteaſing: ſo chat 
thoſe who commanded for the parliament in thoſe 
arts were unable to cope with them, eſpecially af- 
ter the arriva of clonel: Gpring at Neweaſtleg who 
brought 4 ſupply of two hundred men: and ia quan- 
tity bam muninon:fibmHolland;>! The parliament 
now found means! togengage the counties of uta 
fo, Suffolk, Effex, . ty 
Notwiehe in an àſſoc lation, d Rand:bywiienswith 
thei?” lives and fortunes pcand the lord Grey of 
Werle received a eohmiſſion from Ffſex, whwteby 
pe Was! þpointed commander ihchief in thbſe arts 
aun ag SUrinney 2 1 2 i an f- 
AP. Of n 1 2 g: 70 ruary 
queth, Jande r Buklkigcon bay; from Flollargi] 
vl "broUaho WR lots cdnſiderablsſilpply:ob4r: 
eN6ty/ kris Ant ar ciaition;3,cand very? toon after 


ſet Outlagain im gueſt vf nev/i ſuocurs . Ahbub this 


time St Hugh Cholmley, who hat the government 
of Seatboroughtfor ahe parhament, declared for ihe 
king, Withithree hundtrd mn of hib gartiſon; 
and priee; NuprrttobRIthe. æτwͥ off Cienceſter by 
form zal cat i 


and ther tity df 
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was divided withinvifelf, and the moſt.violent-con» 
motions agitated the whole kingdom. Throughout 
the winter continuabefforts had been made, by each 
party to ſurmount its antagoniſt, and the royaliſts 
were rin moſt parts victorious. In the north the lord 
Fairfax commanded for the parliament, and the 
carl of Newcaſtle for the king. The latter united 
in a league for Charles the counties of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Durham, 
and ſome time after engaged other counties in the 
yore 2 Finding that Fairfax and Ho. 
tham were making great p ſs in the ſouth 
— — ndrenadd —— 
lit thouſand men, and took poſſeſſiom of Vork: 
K.attacked-the| patliament's forces at Tadcaſter, 
and diſſodged them; but his victor) was not deci- 
ſive. He obtained ſeveral other inconſiderable ad- 
vantages; the chief benefit reſulting from which 
was the eſtabliſhment of the king's: authority in all 


the orthern provinces. Wr bois ani 
„The twaſedpitabatmies lay all this: time inactive, 


* 


un | that under che ling about Oxford and Abington, 
; pitted whple reginidnpabahe par- | 
laments Forceny? dle gleden hundred. opriſoners, 


and that under Lſtex about Reading. The latter 


was about this time joined by Sir William Waller; 


about four thoufandfiands uf arms; and the whole | ho had taken Wincheſter and 5Chicheſtery) after 
magazife of The enemy. nod, lo-yiod e N Whichhe advanced towards Glouceſter, which was 
, Notwithſtanding cs ſucceſs, Charles ſtill hoped | im a/manner-blockaded by lord Herbert WhO had 
to telieve the calaciities of his: people andi rec Her | levied conſigtrable forces in Wales or the royal 
his own diſtreſſed fortunq by an cquitable praee || PHV Nhe Waller attacked the Welfhi ont unt 
for this purpoſe he gprpOlei a treatʒ ſtolche parlia+ ¶ ſid h ſally from Glouceſter made impreſnion on the 
ment to. Which they ꝓunſentediz gand the earl f hen derber b Was glefeated, ſive hundred of his 
Northumberland) with four members lofi the low-er men killed, atheuſand taken priſoners, and he him- 
houſe came, as cOofnmiſſichefb, td Oxford.: But the || ſelfi with great difficulty, eſeaped to Oxford. He- 


| ——— a ſtrong place, and defended by 


\ 
ly * 


propoſitlons of peace were: dictated, in ſuch an arbi- 


trary felle, that, inſttadebff tlie deſites af p onſiderable gatriſon, through the cowandica:.of 

or patriotie ſubjects they ſeemed qt breathe the rice, the governor, ſurrendered to Waller Tewkeſ⸗ 

langua e of ſucceſsfub traitors i and Charles find- bury. ſhared the ſame fate; andlaften theſe nidtories 
ing iht nothing could: be dane do compoftothe he made anneitempt upon Worceſtefu hich proved 

reigning diſorders, wathoutiablatutely ſarrifinipgethe lt unſocoefbful. atio uff 521090 1:7 batlapiob ar 

kingly character, diſmiſſedi the cothmiſſionerꝭ ub nBuckinghanichifr was: now! grown turbulent in 
oh which the carb of Eſſe was ordered to advance | favour Ofykhe king, for which reaſon Eſſex fixed 

with! his army to beſiege Reading the garriſon uf his dead. quarters at Thame, t agi he could from 

the king which lay neareſt Landdny7and/atiqhab ||} thencę d derta vel that daunty. . Mhile ho day here, 
time eſteemed a place of conſiderable ſtrength. He colonel Ute al San, deſerted from the par- 


accordingly ſat downibefure thibglacez on theufife | Hamknt's: army the king: He informed prince 


reenth of April, with:anarmiy ightben choufand Rupert: ꝗf ycheldiſpoſition of the: enetyi add! pers 
men. The engincęrs Jeemet very Ivtleaicquainted || ſuadedchim to beat up their quarters. No convince 
with the buſineſs oft ſieges. They ad -W- ver, hintof the gtacticability of this exploit, ho offered to 
| go firſt} with a detachment; which being conſented 
to he conducted the men to part of theſe quartets, 
| | where he: defeated: faine.reguments; and brought 
gteat numbe een to:Qxtord. 10 Nhe prince, 
|| encouraged; hy his ſucceſs, complietl;oithi his ad+ 
vice im axtack ing that part otcthe, arody which lay av 
| 2 They took; a ſtrong body of horſe with 
them from Oxford, and marching all night, by 
| break of day arr ive — ahametbegs they cut 
Apiil Fielding: was [abliged:;veo{frrender ; hut :o in pir ces tweregitnents;of:the enen: y; gd attacked 
condition tłrat he fHoulti bring gif ah the garriſon || another quarter, with the ſame ſueceſsio By this 
with.ithe- konoursof; wan and in returſi he was to dime Flex: Had; taken the alarm, and detached part 
delivet all the daſerters: This laſt Hõd ien] ͤe& ef his cavalr) to engage the prince till he. could 
thought ſo ignomiricusf and. of! {ſuch:prejurice £6: |} come un With che infantry. On their arrival, the 
the king's intereſt; that Fielding was tried. hy a doun- || Prince charged chem with ſuch, impetuoſity, that 
eil of war, and cundemiied toſdeath for :confenting they betook themſelves: to flight, after having loſt 
| ſome of thein heſt officers, among whomuwas / the 


to ĩt; which ſentende /was| afterwards. remitted by | 
| | oclebratediJohn;hHlawpden, who, from the com- 


the king. 18 2113 01, nA, bagewootib Ii 
5 eee e prin · ¶ mencement of the war, had oacted as colonel of a 


ſuch advantages by theiftuatianoot the place, that 
their eannon plied: direct ive d uo won Sin Ar. 
thur Aſton, tlie gavernar,: dQ! dedg.i bolanel 
Fielding ſucctedęd ita the tuùmmand, / and ſoom after 
the tou n was found to be no lohgAH in la condlitian 
of 'deferioe; and though Charles apH⁰aαhõd wil 
an intentioniof obligingdEfiexito-raid the: ſiege, the 
diſpoſition of the endmyowas:for ſtrung: as rendered 
the deſign aborti ve and om the twenty: ſexenthitf 


cipal armics, hir hae inthe xtptre of Egland; || regiment, and proved in many. encounters that his 
each countygeach-townyinayoalmaſtxechrntamily, | courage was equal to any, other of his extraordinary 
e e lese e ö efuolgo ne nein nano binn αοο ο 9; endowments 
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| endowments. | After this victoyrpr ince Rupert re- to above fevem-thonſand men. They. ſoon ſubdued 


turned in triumph to Oxford; and ſpoke in 
high terms of the conduct and courage of 'Urrey; | 
that the king immediately confurred the honour of 
knighthood on that _ ogra and gave him W 
command of a regiment, It 
{The king's affairs wore a very favourable aſpedd 
inthe weſtern counties. In Cornwall, Sir Bevil-Gran- 
ville, Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas Slanning, 
Arundel, and Trevannion, undertook, at their on 
charges, to raiſe an army for Charles; and their 
great intereſts in the county, enabled them 3 8 
their purpoſe. Alarmed at theſe proceed ge, oy 
parliament” ordered Ruthven, \ governor —_ 
mouth, to march with all the forces f 
Somerſet, and Devon; and make an Wy e N 
of Cornwall. IA Beni gte 
The earl of Stamford followed him hs ſome | 
diſtance with a conſiderable fupply: -Rathven, | 


bs 4 


having entered Cornwall by bridges thrownoves | | 
the Tamar, haſtened to an actidon; leſt Stamford | 


ſhould join him, and obtain the honour of a victory, 
of which he had already aſſured himſelf. The 


rovaliſts were alſo impatient: to bring the affair to ace 


deciſion, before Ruthven ſhould receive ſo conſiders 
able a reinforcement. The arthies met on Bradock 
Down; where Ruthven was totally defeated. With 
a. few broken troops he'fled't6 Saltaſn, and when 
that town was taken hey" with great difficulty, and 
almoſt alone, eſcaped to Plymouthac Stamford re. 
rired; and diſtributed his fordes into Plymoutkr and 
Exeter; tilt about the middle of Mays when hy! 


— 
——— 


— — . — — 


ſuch || the-county of Devon, and advancing into that of 


Somerſet, began to reduce it ta obediencteQ. 
The parliament now ꝓut Sir William Waller, in 
whom «liry placed great confidence, at the head of 
nr mat oe ent tre 
. O Sa roy 591 ter lome 
Kkirmiſhes ee aan on che fifth of July 
at Landen nta Hach, and fought a pitched bat- 
tle, with great lol on dboth ſides, but deciſive on 
— It Wis no / reſdlvyed that Hertford and 
Maurice hruuld march to Oxford with the 
—— , procure à. rrinfordement from the king, 
and retoru Amediabeiy: 0 the;rehief of his friends, 
3 means they would bef enabled to make 
agkinſt Waller, who having V Jever 
additioas to his army, much ſurpaſſed the oyaliſts 
in number. Na ſooner . werecthey gone, NN al · 
ler, confident of taking their infantry: 1 to the 
parliament, that their work: was done, and That his 
next letter ſhould infornb tiiem of the number and 
valiry-of-the auen e, er 46/06; Hlertf. — 

princà could reach! Oxford the king had; 

ivd inte llixancarofn hel grehrdiffzculties to eh 
his army in the weſt was reduted, and diſpatched. a 


| conſiderable body of horſe, under the command of 


lord Wilmot, raiheir aſſiſtanck. Waller drew, up 
oh ROundway- down; ahd advanced with his harſe 


2 > 


ing aſſembled a ſtrong body of near ſeven thouſand || 
men, well ſupplied With money, proviſions, and 


ammunition; he advanced upon 
werernot half his number, and were © 
every kind of neveſſitys : 2! 
!> He ęncamped n che top a hilb near Stratton 
and detached Sir George Chudleigh, with xwelve | 
huntred cavalry, to ſurprize the ifi ifo the ccùn- 
ty at Bodmin. The Corniſh Ibyaliſts reſolved to at. 


tack the 3 four diviſionse One was com- 
manded by 10 Mohum anch Sir Ralph 


reſſed by 


the royalifts we 


toengage Wilmot, sand prevent his joining the) in- 
fantry He was receivbedowith ;greatvalour by: the 
toyalifts; v ho, aſtbr a harp ei the 
parliamentckrians ita ie 1rout and Wallet, with A 
few hotle,' eſcaped ta Briſtol. Wilmot then, ſeiz- 
ing their dannon, joitied the friends; ;whom he came 
to relieve inacked Waller's infantry with retlaubled 


| courage; atid ebtaineda complete victory: 


rut. 53 55186 yin 


] | 2freflicfupply 


| 


bed bis new ixcntaed-6>; Englapd: vic 
of merb and money; of wien Eller 
 rectivingimelligende}) deft: Thame: and Ayleſbury, 
where he chud hithertollain; and marched. k e 
don. The king, freed from! thtis enemy, ſents his 


2 unger prinee Rupert weſtward: ; and by its 


ny fl 
dy Sir 'Bevil-Granvilleund+ Sir Johm Berke 
yy g third by 3 Tevantion; and the | 


fourth>by Baſſet and Godolphin: || ''Phey preſſed as 
| many different ways up the hill with therdtmoſt. vi- 
ur, Whiek chelr enemies a; are. defended.' 
he battle continued with very doubtful-ſucceſs, 
till: word was brought to the '© 
corniſn army, 
four barrels of powder. The 15 them agreed to ad 
vince withont firing till they fhould reach he to 
of the kill: [Thonodtage of the officers: was fo well 
ſeconded: by wy Duin 7 * forced the ene 
om all fides to give way general enemy | 
leigh\ being- taken wr frees D 
vert ſoon put to the tout. and che royaliſts took 
fob of ther cannon and icmmp˙. The cart of 
tam ford xeæured with precipitation to Kxeter, and 
Sin George Ohudteigli, as ſoon as he Was informed | 
of che ef defrat, took the ſame rout from Bodmin? 


The reputation which the Corniſ men obtained 


by this victory, gave infinite 1] 


ſpirits to the king's 
purty and ithe atrention of b 


| how: marched dyform the fiege ef Bristol. cf 
Fiennes, ſon to lord 


. mem wet t Ldrniſh troops, a.very::formi- 
le. fore: forimunibers,) is well as reputation and 
covey was compoſed Having reduced * * they 
> which 
> And. the 


Sanz Was 


garriſon conte of two thouſand five hundred foot, 
| one regiment of Kkoriziand another of dragoons. Id 


ief- officers of the 
that: their? ammunition was ſpent to 


{1 


| 


—ͤU—U——— ³ . nk ———75 — — 


was refolved by fine Rupert th ſtorm the city. 
Rocbrdinghy che unh. men, in three diviſions, 
attacked tlie weſt ide! with amazing reſolution. The 
ada nt any. t, r mounted the wall, but 
ſo great da the difadua of the ground; and ſo 


brave the refiſtanceof>the efieged, at the aſſail- 


| 
i 
| 


| 


ante were repulſed! went ble loſs;-both of 
officers and private men. o The beer herz-: prince's 
fide: Was cdnductid o ith cu e and loſs, 
but with better Neces. © At A kagch Waſh 
with's ſmall party finding a place inicthe curtain 
weaker tam che reſt, broke in; and foan made way 


for the hort ftb follow. The ſuburba was nu gain- 


difficult, and by the loſs already ſuſtained, 
th Charles and the 


ere e weſt as to 4 
ty important ſcenbtof action. The marquis of 


He tford and prince Maurice, were ſent by the king; | 


ed; but the entrance; to the town was ſtill: 2 
we 

as by: the proſ of Karther danger, every one was 
3 diſcouraged; Boker, to the great furprize 


D beat a and 
fubretiderdd? after rags Teng 9 to e with 


with a reinforcemerivefilcavalry,) who having joined || their Maney ene, gcangon,/ammu* 


the Cornilt'army, the two bodies united —— nition, and colours, 


ey were ee to leave be- 
hind 


A. D. 1644; 
hind them. Fiennes was afterwards tried by a court 
martial, found guilty of cowardice, and condemned 
to loſe his head: but this ſentenee was not exe- 


cuted. E „ ' 

Charles, all this time, had ſubſiſted his forces 
by contributions and aſſeſſments, or by loans, and 
voluntary preſents from all parts of England; but 
the ſupplies, including thoſe brought him-by his 


queen, were ſtill very diſproportionable to his prel- 


ſing neceſſities. The acquiſition of Briſtol there- 
fore was of the utmoſt advantage to him, for prince 
Rupert ſeized all the ſhips in which the moſt wealthy 
citizens of that place had embarked their riches, 
with a view of conveying them to London. The 
king went to Briſtol, where he received the news of 
the ſurrender of Dorcheſter to the earl of Caernar- 
von: and a day or two after, Portland, Weymouth, 
and Melcombe, likewiſe ſubmitted z ſo that the 
royal party, before the concluſion.of the ſummer, 
were in poſſeſſion of all the weſtern counties, from 
the Land's- end, the moſt weſtern point of Corn- 
wall, except a few garriſoned places, which were 
cloſely blocked up. Nor was there any army in the 
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field to oppoſe that of the king, in any of the nor- 


thern counties, even to the borders of Scotland. 
The capital of the kingdom was now greatly di- 
vided between the two parties; many of the wealthier 
and more creditable citizens favoured the king's 
cauſe; and many of the gentry, in the aſſociated 
counties, were ready on the firſt appearance of the 
royal army, to ſecure theſe counties for the king. 
Theſe favourable appearances indicated, that the 
moſt ſpeedy method of putting an end to the civil 
war, was for Charles to march at the head of his 
army directly to London, and detach the earl of 
Newcaſtle to ſecure the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. But this favourable opportunity was loſt, 
from a reſolution of a council of war held at Briſ- 
tol, where it was determined, that the weſtern army 
ſhould be ſent back to protect the loyaliſts in their 
reſpective counties, and the ſiege of Glouceſter 
ſhould be undertaken immediately. Nothing could. 
be more fatal to the king's affairs, than this reſolu- 
tion. A few days after, the earl of Newcaſtle fat 
down before Hull, where the lord Fairfax, after 
ſeveral repeated defeats, had taken refuge. He de- 
fended the place with great bravery and conduct for 
ſeveral wk though attacked with the greateſt 
vigour. At laſt the beſieged made a furious ſally, 
and after a very obſtinate diſpute, drove the belieg- 
ers from their treaches, and ſeized all their artillery, 
The ſame day another part of Newcaltie's army, 
under the command of lord Widdrington, was rout- 


ed at Horncaſtle, by the earl of Mancheſter, aſ- 


ſiſted by Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Crom- 
Wel! FFF 
In the mean time the king marched to the fatal 


ſiege of Glouceſter, and on the tenth of Auguſt ſat. 


down before that city with an army of eight thou- 
ſand horſe and foot. As ſoon as intelligence of this 
ſiege arrived in London, the conſternation of the 
inhabitants was as great as if the enemy was already 
at their gates. 
threatened the parliament with immediate ſubjec- 
tion the factions and diſcontents among themſelves 
in the city, and throughout the neighbouring coun- 
ties, prognoſticated ſome dangerous diviſion, or 
inſurrection. A cry for peace was renewed, and 


with more violence than ever. Crowds of women 


„ 65 Vote ll; 


The rapid progreſs of the royaliſts | 


— 
— — ———_—_ 
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with a petition for that purpoſe, flocked about the 
houſe, and were ſo clamourous and importunate, 
that orders were given to diſperſe them; and ſome 
females were killed in the fray. Bedford, Holland, 


and Conway, had deſerted the parliament, and re- 


tired to Oxford : Clare and Lovelace had followed 
them. Northumberland had retired to his country 
ſeat; Eſſex himſelf ſhewed- extreme diſſatisfaction, 
and exhorted the parliament to make peace. 
The upper houſe accordingly ſeat down terms 


of accommodation more moderate than had 


hitherto been inſiſted on, It even paſſed by a ma- 


jority among the commons, that theſe propoſals 


ſhould be tranſmitted to-the king. The zealots 
were now alarmed : a petition againſt peace was 
framed in the city, and preſented by Pennington = 
the factious mayor. Multitudes attended him, and 
renewed all their former menaces againſt the mo- 
derate party. The pulpits thundered out anathe- 
mas againſt all who deſerted the good cauſe z and 
rumours were ſpread, that twenty thouſand Iriſh 
had landed and deſigned to murder every proteſtant, 
The majority was again turned for war; and all 
thoughts of pacification being laid aſide, every pre- 
paration was made for reſiſtance, and for the im- 
mediate relief of Glouceſter, on which the parlia- 
ment knew all their hopes of ſucceſs depended. 
While theſe reſolutions were taking in London, 
Maſſey, governor of Glouceſter, reſolute to make 


a vigorous defence, and having under his command 


the citizens and garriſon, all of them ambitious of 


acquiring the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto 


baffled all the attempts of the royaliſts with cou- 


event of that important enterprize. 


rage and capacity. By continued ſallies he attack - 
ed them in their trenches, and gained ſudden ad- 
vantages over them. By diſputing every inch of 
ground, he repreſſed the vigour and alacrity of their 
courage, elated by former ſucceſſes. His garriſon 


however, was reduced to the laſt extremity, and he 


conſtantly, from time to time, informed the parha- 
ment, that unleſs ſpeedily relieved, it would be 
impoſſible for him, in his extreme want of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, to defend the place for any 
conſiderable time longer againſt the enemy. _ 
Convinced of the truth bf theſe repreſentations, 


the parliament, in order to repair their declining 


condition, and put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
fence, now exerted- their whole power and autho- 
rity, They voted that an army ſhould be levied 


under Sir William Waller, whom, notwithſtanding 
his misfortunes, they loaded with extraordinary 
careſſes. 


Having aſſociated in their cauſe the 
counties of Hertford, Eſſex, Cambridge, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave the 


earl of Mancheſter a commiſſion to be general of 


the aſſociation, and appointed an army to be levied 
under his command. But they were principally 
ſollicitous that the army of Eſſex, on whom their 
whole fortune depended, ſhould be put in a condi- 
tion of - marching againſt the king. They again 


excited their preachers to make furious declama- 


tions againſt the royal cauſe : they even employed 
the expedient of preſſing, though aboliſhed by a 
late law, for which they had ſtrenuouſly contended ; 
and engaged the city to ſend four regiments of its 
militia to the relief of Glouceſter. In the mean 


| time all the. ſhops were ordered to be ſhut, and 


every man expected, with the utmoſt . anxiety, the 


O0 On 
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On the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, Eſſex began his 
march from Hounflow-heath to Ayleſbury, where | 
the general rendezvous was appointed; and being 
there joined by the lord Grey, and reinforcements 
from the aſſociated counties, he found himſelf at the 
head of eight thouſand infantry, and about half 
that number of horſe. With this army he conti- 
nued his march by Brackley, though conſiderably | 
incommoded by a party of the King's horſe, de- 
rached on purpoſe to harraſs him with flight ſkir- | 


f 


i 


miſhes. He, however, proceeded with great ex- 


pedition, and the king's forces abandoning: their 


regiments of royaliſts, and ſeized a large quantity 
of proviſions prepared for the 'king's army, He 
then took his route through the northern parts of 
Wiltſhire, and marched twenty-miles before the 
king was informed of his motions. is 

Prince Rupert was immediately detached after 
him in order to intercept his march, till the king 
ſhould come up with reſt of the army. This ge- 
neral overtook the earl as he was marching over 
Aubourn-chaſe, with an intention of reaching New- 
bury. A ſharp ſkirmiſh enſued. Prince Rupert 


charged Eſſex with ſuch fury, that his army was || 
put into great diſorder, The marquis de la Vieu- || 


ville, a French officer, who ſerved as a volunteer, 
was killed in this action; and Eſſex obliged to take 
up his quarters at Hunger fore. 


The next morning he continued his march to- 


wards Newbury, but found the king had prevented | 


him by two hours, and poſted himſelf near the 
town; where prince * joined him the ſame 
day. In conſequence of the advantages enjoyed 
by Charles, he muſt, had he known how to preſerve 


them, have been victorious; but his officers had ſo 


great a contempt for the London appprentices, who 
compoſed the greater part of the parliament's army, 
that they abandoned all their advantages, and re- 
garded nothing but how to bring the enemy to a 
battle. — 1-10 
An action was now indeed unavoidable, and Eſſex 
prepared for it, with great preſence of mind, and 
not without military conduct. On both ſides the 
battle was fought with deſperate valour, and ſteady 
bravery. Eſſtx's horſe was ſeveral times broke by 
that of the king; but his infantry ſtood firm: and 
beſides a continued fire, they preſented an invincible 
rampart of pikes againſt the furious impulſe of 
prince Rupert, and thoſe gallant troops of gentry, 
of whom the royal cavalry was chiefly compoſed. 
The London mihtia, eſpecially, though before the 
battle deſpiſed by the king's officers, and totally un- 
acquainted” with action, yet being animated with 
unc6nquerable zeal for the cauſe they had under- 
taken to ſupport, equalled, on this occaſion every 
thing that could be expected from the moſt veteran 
fora TS 1 A TI RMD 619 0 
The armies continued -cloſely engaged with the 
utmoſt ardour, till night put an end to the action, 
and left the event undecided. Next morning Eſſex 
proceeded on his march; and- though tis rear was 
once put into diſorder by an incurſion of the king's 
ngrſe, be reached London in ſafety, and received 


— 
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| 


the applauſe his conduct and ſucceſs in the whole en- 
terprize, deſerved. The king followed him to Read. 
ing, where he eſtabliſhed a garriſon, which greatly 
ſtraitened the quarters of the parliament's army, 
But this advantage over Eſſex was dearly pur- 
chaſed by the deaths of Ralph Dormer, earl of 
Caernarvon, Henry Spencer, earl of Sunderland, 
Lucius Carey, viſcount Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, 
and twenty other officers of nate. Falkland was 
beloved by every perſon of ingenuity and virtue in 
the kingdom. This nobleman ſtood foremoſt in 


the defence of public liberty, till the eivil convul- 
Works at his approach, he entered Gloceſter in tri- | 
umph, when the garriſon was reduced to the laſt | 
, extremity. After ſupplying the city with provi- 
ſions and ammunition, and reinforcing the garriſon, 
he marched to Tewkſbury, whence he made a ſud- 
den motion to Cirenceſter, where he ſurprized two | 


ſions proceeded to extremity, when he joined the 
party who had embarked in the defence of thoſe 
limited powers which then remained to monarchy, 
and which he deemed neceſſary for ſupporting the 
Engliſh conſtitution. Still, however, anxious for 
his country, he ſcems to have dreaded the proſ- 
perous ſucceſs of his own party as much as of 
the enemy; and among his intimate friends, often 
after a deep ſilence, and frequent ſighs, he would, 
with a ſad accent reiterate the word peace. In ex- 
cuſe for the too free expoſing, his perſon, which 
ſeemed incompatable with the office of ſecretary of 
ſtate, he alledged, that it became him to be more 
active than other men in all hazardous enterprizes, 
left his impatience for peace might be ſtigmatized 
with the name of cowardice or puſillaninity. He 
fell a victim to the cauſe he had undertaken to de- 
fend in the thirty- fifth year of his age. 
The advanced ſeaſon of the year, added to the 
loſs ſuſtained by both parties in the battle of New- 
bury, induced them to put their troops into winter 
quarters. N ; wr : 2657 
In the mean time the court of France, penetrated 
with the helpleſs ſituation of Charles, ſent the 
count d'Harcourt, a prince of the houſe of Lor- 
raine, and one of the greateſt generals of the age, 
as ambaſſador to England, to offer the mediation of 
France, for compoſing the differences between the 
king and the parliament. He came firſt · to London 
and addreſſed himſelf to both houſes for a ſafe con · 
duct to the king, which was readily granted. On 
the eighteenth of October, they entered the city of 
Oxford, where the king then reſided, and three 


5 
x 


days after had a public audience in the great hall at 


Chriſt church, where the king and queen received 
him with great ſtate and magnificence. But finding 
himſelf unable to effect a reconciliation, he return- 
cog France after ſtaying a few months in Eng- 
The puritans, who had now acquired a majority 
in both houſes, threw aſide the maſk, entered into a 
league with Scotland, and ſigned. the famous cove- 
nant. of that people. By this covenant, the ſub- 
ſcribers bound themſelves to ſupport the reformed 
religion in the three kingdoms; to eſtabliſh an uni- 
formity of doctrine and diſcipline; to extirpate po- 
pery and prelacy; to maintain the privileges of the 
Parliament and people; to defend his maj̃eſty's per- 
ſon and authority, in the preſervation and defence of 
the true religion and liberty of the kingdom; to 
diſcover and puniſh incendiaries and malignants; 
and to eſtabliſh a firm peace and union to all poſte- 
| rity: to renqunce neutrality and reſiſt temptation: 
to repent of their ſins, amend their lives, and to 
vie with each other in the great Work of reformation. 
The covenant itſelf was read in St. ta: 
church at Weſtminſter, in eat Eo Gang; ot 


S "he 


/ whom it was ſubſcribed; and the commons or- 
dered it ſhould be acknowledged 
under their juriſdiction. 


By theſe proceedings it was ſufficiently evident, 
that the Scotch and Engliſn puritans were deter- 
mined to erect themſelves into a republic. This 


was the true ſpirit of Calviniſm, which had Tong 


occaſioned the moſtdreadful-conſequences in France. 
It ſucceeded in Holland; but could not be effected 
in France and England, without deſtroying the 
greater part of the inhabitants. The rage of civil 
War was Cheriſhed by the gloomy. and auſtere be- 
haviour, affected by the puritans. The parliament 
took this opportunity to oblige their Scottiſh friends, 
by ordering the book of ſports compoſed by James 


I. to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- | 


man. By this action they endeavoured to demon- 
ſtrate their zeal for the new religion, and offer an 
high affront to the reigning monarch. During the 
courſe of this year the parliament ordered that N 
family ſhould deprive. itſelf of one meal in eac 
week, and contribute the value of it towards carry- 
none 7 alt) wo inofobnigady ac bs 
Perhaps there is not a ſtronger. proof of the in- 
flexible rancour of the parliament at this juncture, 
than that of the puniſhment of Laud, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, Who was now condemned. by the 
parliament, after having been four years 1n pri- 
ſon. | 3 Uk © 71 wb gg 1 1 
When this prelate was brought to his trial he 
made ſuch a vigotous defence, that the commons 
perceiving he could not be capitally convicted in 
the common” courſe of evidence, declared him 
guilty of high treafon, by an act of -attainder : 
though it remains upon record, an undeniable fact, 
that the chief crime proved againſt him, was his 
having made uſe of ſome of the Romiſh ceremo: 
nies in conſecrating a church in London. He 
leaded the king's pardon, which had been ſent 
im from Oxford; but it was declared null by 
both houſes, Being ſentenced to ſuffer as a com- 
mon felon, he petitioned the parliament, that as he 
was a biſhop, a privy-counſellor, and a peer of the 
realm, he might be indulged with the change of 
his ſentence into that of decapitation; which the 
commons with great difficulty granted, And this 
venerable prelate was. accordingly beheaded, on a 
ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe; in the feventy- 
third year of his age. | 


The Scots, elated with the hopes of being the 


happy inſtruments of extending their mode of wor- 
ſhip,” and diſfipating that profound darkneſs in 


which their neighbouring nations were involved, 


made great fejoicings in every part of their king · 
dom. The general aſſembly applauged this glo- 
rious imitation of the piety diſplayed by their an- 
ceſtors, who, they ſaid; by three different apphca- 
tions during the reign of Elizabeth, had endeavour- 
ed to perſuade the 
tippet and cornered cap. The convention alſo, in 
the height of their zeal, ordered every one to ſwear 
to this covenant, under the penalty of confiſcation, 
beſides the puniſhment; that might be inflicted on 
the refuſers by —— parliament, as enemies 
to god, to the king, and to the kingdom: and 
being determined, chat where arguments were uſe- 
lefs; the ſword ſhould carry conviction to refrac · 
tory minds, they — 2 -themſelves with great 
vigilanee and activity for their military enterprizes, 
By means of an hundred thouſand pounds Which 


by all perſons living || & 
| [| Men's favourable diſpoſitions for ſupporting the 
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they had received from England; by the hopes of 
good pay, and. comfortable quarters, added to 


cauſe, they ſoon compleated their levies; and having 


added to theſe the troops they had recalled from 


Ireland, the were ready to enter England under 
the command of their old general, the earl of 
Leven, with an army of above twenty thouſand 
dj RR OY $5 | 
 Foreſeeing the tempeſt which was gathering 


round him, the king endeavoured to ſecure him 


ſelf by every expedient. Among other attempts- 
he. caſt. his eyes towards Ireland, hoping that the, 
inhabitants of that kingdom, where his cauſe had 
already received ſo much prejudice, might at laſt 
contribute ſomerhing towards his own ſecurity and 
protection, | 


Soon after the beginning of the inſurrection in 


Ireland, the Engliſh parliament, though they un- 
dertook the ſuppreſſion of it, had been too much 
engaged, either in military projects, or expeditions 
at home, to take any effectual Nep towards finiſh- 
ing that enterprize. They had, indeed, entered in- 
to a contract with the Scots for ſending over an 
army of ten thouſand men: and in order to engage 


that nation to undertake ſuch an enterprize, they 


agreed, beſides paying their troops, to put the 
town and caſtle of Carick. Fergus into their hands, 
and to inveſt their general with an authority en- 
tirely independent of the Engliſh government. 
Theſe troops, while they were ſuffered to remain, 
were very uſeful, by diverting the force of the 
Iriſh rebels, and protecting in the north, the ſmall. 
remnant of the Britiſh planters. But except this 
contract with the Scottiſh nation, all the other mea- 
ſures of the Engliſh parliament, were entirely inſig- 
nificant, or indeed, rather tended to injure than 
ſupport the proteſtant cauſe in Ireland. By con- 
tinuing their perſecutions, and ſtill more violent 


menaces, againſt prieſts and papiſts, they rendered 


the Iriſh catholics obſtinate in their rebellion, by 


| cutting off all hopes, of indulgence, and tolera- 


tion: by diſpoſing, before hand, of all the Iriſh 
torteitures, to all ſubſcribers. or adventurers, they 
rendered every man of property deſperate, and 
ſeemed to threaten a total extirpation of the natives, 
While they thus infuſed ſpirit and animoſity into 
the enemy, no meaſure was purſued, which could 
tend to encourage, or ſupport the proteſtants, now 

| Ke laſt extremity. 3 
Ihe neceſſities of both the Engliſh and Iriſh, in 
that Kingdom, were now extreme deſtitute, both of 
cloaths and proviſions; , both parties ſuffered at 
once, all the. dreadful miſeries of famine, and 


pinching inclemency of the ſeaſon. Charles had 


neither money nor forces to ſpare, but hoped to 
alleviate the miſeries of his proteſtant ſubjects, by 
bringing over the greater number of the few re- 


maining to ſerve in his army; but the greateſt 


caution was neceſſary, in order to carry this deſign 
into execution. . Accordingly a remonſtrance from 
the. army was made to the Iriſh council, repreſent- 
ing their intolerable neceſſities, and begging per- 
miſſion to leave the kingdom: “% And if this be 
ce refuſed, added they, we muſt have recourſe to 
« the firſt and primary Jaw, with which God has 
endued all men; we mean the law of nature, 
which commands every creature to preſerve it- 
{elf.”. Memorials, - both to the king and par- 
liament, were tranſmitted by the juſtices and _ 
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cil; in which both their wants and dangers were 


ſtrongly.repreſented; and though the general ex- 
preſſions in theſe memorials, might poſſibly be 
exaggerated, yet from the particular facts men- 
tioned; from the confeſſion of the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, and from the very nature of things, it is 


ſufficiently evident, that the Iriſn proteſtants were 


reduced to the greateſt extremities. It was there- 
fore highly prudent, if not abſolutely neceſſary, for 
the king to embrace ſome expedient, which might, 
for ſome time at leaſt, ſecure him from the miſery 
and deſtruction which now threatened every in- 
dividual. 3 

Orders were accordingly diſpatched by Charles 
to Ormond, and the juſtices, to conclude for a 
year, a ceſſation of arms with the council of Kil- 
kenny, by whom the Iriſh were governed, and to 
leave both ſides in poſſeſſion of their preſent ad- 
vantages. The Engliſh parliament, however, 
thought proper to exclaim loudly againſt this mea- 
ſure; and would, perhaps, have been better pleaſed 
to have ſeen the whole periſh by famine and the 
fword, than make any treaty with the Iriſh papiſts. 
They pretended. that religion, though every day 
employed as the engine of their own ambitious 
purpoles, was too ſacred to be yielded up to the 
temporal advantages or ſafety of kingdoms ; and 
inſiſted that the divine vengeance would ſoon fall on 
the kingdom of England, for tolerating anti- 
Chriſtian idolatry in Ireland. | 


As ſoon as the ceſſation of arms was concluded, 


Ormond, who had now no employment for the 
army, fent the greater part of the troops into Eng- 
land. Moſt of theſe forces continued in the royal 
army; but a few of them having imbibed the 
ſtrongeſt animoſities againſt the catholics, and 
hearing the king's party univerſally reproached with 
popery, ſoon after deſerted to the parliament. 
A. D. 1644. Charles now determined to have 
recourſe to an expedient for leſſening the authority 
of the parliament. Accordingly he iſſued a pro- 
clamation, requiring the members to aſſemble at 
Oxford, recounting, at the fame time, all the tu- 
mults which had driven both himſelf, and his friends 
in parliament, from the capital; inferring from 
thence, that the aſſembly at Weſtminſter was no 
longer a free parliament, and, till that liberty was 
| reſtored, had no right to exact obedience to any of 
its orders. At the ſame time a letter ſubſcribed by 
the prince of Wales, the duke of York, and forty- 
three noblemen, was ſent to the earl of Eſſex; in- 
treating him to uſe his endeavours for reſtoring 
peace to the kingdom, and to promote that happy 
end with thoſe by whom he was employed: Eſſex, 


though much diſſatisfied with the conduct of the 


. parliament; though apprehenſive of the extremes 
to which they were labouring to extend their mea- 
ſures; though willing to agree to any reaſonable ac- 
commodation; was yet more anxious to diſcharge 


the truſt repoſed in him. He therefore replied, 


that as the paper ſent to him was neither addreſſed 
to the houſes of. parliament, nor acknowledged the 
authority of that aſſembly, he could nor, by any 
means, lay it before them. Like propoſals were 


repeated by the king during the ſeaſon of ination; 


but always met with the ſame denial from Effex. 
In order to make another attempt towards a 

treaty, the king ſent a letter ta the lords and com- 

mons of parliament convened at Weſtminſter; but 


as he alſo mentioned in it, the lords and commons 


* 


| houſes as a free parliament. 
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convened at Oxford, and ex reſſed his deſire, that 
all the members of both houſes might ſafely meet in 


a free and full aſſembly; the parliament, per. 
ceiving the concluſion he intended to draw from 


this diſtinction, refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms. 
While the king, who indeed deſpaired of all hopes 
of accommodation, would not acknowledge the two 
During theſe overtures for peace, the celebrated 
Pym paid the debt of nature. He was a perſon as 
much hated by one party, as reſpected by the other. 
He was conſidered at London, as a victim to na- 
tional liberty; while at Oxford he was repreſented 
as the principal author of all the miſeries the nation 
had ſuffered from the civil war: it was added, that 
his death was occaſioned by vermine, as a mark of 
divine vengeance for his multiplied crimes. But 
however that be, he had made the improving his 
private fortune ſo little his care, that the parliament 
thought themſelves obliged by gratitude, to pay the 
debts he had contracted. | 46 | 
The invaſion of the Scots was productive of the 
moſt important conſequences. They entered Eng- 


land on the nineteenth of January, with an army of 


eighteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 
and between five and ſix hundred dragoons. On the 
twenty-ſecond of February, they advanced to New. 
caftle, and having in vain ſummoned the town 
which was defended by a ſtrong garriſon, they croſſed 
the Tyne in order to force the camp of the earl of 
Newcaſtle, who lay at Durham, with an army of 
fourteen thouſand men. Newcaſtle fearing to be 
ſhut up between two armies, retired at their ap- 
proach, and Leven, the Scotch general, joined his 
troops to thoſe of lord Fairfax. This Junction be- 
ing compleated, they inveſted York, where the royal 
army had taken ſhelter, But the Scottiſh and par- 
liamentary forces not being ſuffictent to beſiege in 
form ſo large a city, divided by a river, they con- 
tented themſelves with forming a kind of blockade; 
and affairs remained for ſome time in a kind of ſuſ- 


pence between theſe oppoſite armies. 


Nor were the other parts of the kingdom free 
from the calamities of civil war; lord Hopton was 
defeated by general Waller, at Alresford, in Kent; 


and, on the other hand, prince Rupert gained a ſig- 


nal victory over the parliamentay forces who had 
formed the ſiege of Newark, under the command 


of lord Willoughby and Sir John Meldrum. By this 
| victory the prince preſerved a free communication 


between the northern and fouthern counties. After 
this the prince attacked Liverpool, and ſoon redu- 
ced the town. Here he received a letter from the 
king, preſſing him to relieve York, the ſiege of 
which was now began by the united forces of Leven, 
Fairfax, and Mancheſter. -On-the approach of prince 
Rupert the parliament generals raiſed the ſiege, and 
drew up their forces on Marſton-moor, - reſolving to 
prevent the junction of the royaliſts. But prince 
Rupert approached the town by marching on the 
other ſide of the Ouſe, and joined the troops under 


the command of the earl, now created marquis of 


Neweaſtle. tt an Ait 17 

« "This junction being compleated, the marquis en- 
deavoured to perſuade him, that having ſo ſucceſs- 
fully effected his purpoſe, he ought to be ſatisfied 
with the preſent advantage, and leave the enemy, 
now greatly diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcou- 
raged by their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mu- 
tual diſſen ſions which had taken place among 2 
; b» nor Þ: Medi ne to ances; BH 
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But. the prince, whoſe martial diſpoſition was not 
ſutficiently tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by 

liteneſs, , pretending, a poſitive order from the 
54 without deigning to conſult with Neweaſtle, 
whoſe great merit and ſervices deſerved much better 
treatment, gave immediate orders for a general 
battle, and drew out the army to Marſton moor. 
The victory was obſtinately diſputed between the 
moſt numerous armies, that were ever engaged dur- 
ing the whole courſe of theſe wars: nor were the 
forces greatly different in their numbers. Fifty 
thouſand Britiſh troops were lead to mutual ſlaugh- 
ter, and the battle was long carried on with the ut- 
moſt fury. Rupert, who commanded the right 
wing of the royaliſts was oppoſed to Cromwell, who 
unde the choice troops of the parliament, 
inured to danger under that determined leader ani- 
mated by zeal, and confirmed by the moſt rigid 
ducipls....- 4; 4.4 .- A Sa kia, 
After a furious diſpute, the cavalry of the roy- 
aliſts gave way, and the infantry that ſtood next to 
them were borne down, and put to flight. New- 
caſtle's regiment alone, reſolute to conquer or periſh, 
obſtinately kept their ground, and maintained by 
the dead bodies of their fellow ſoldiers, the ſame 
order into which they had at firſt been ranged. In 
the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and colonel 
Lambert, with ſome troops broken through the 
royaliſts, and tranſported by the fury of purſuit, 
ſoon reached their victorious friends, alſo engaged 
in the purſuit of the enemy. But this furious at- 
tack being over, Lucas, who commanded the roy- 
aliſts in the ſame wing, reſtoring order to his bro- 
ken forces, made a gallant attack on the parlia- 
ment's cavalry, threw them into diſorder, puſhed 
them upon their own infantry, and . routed the 


carriages and baggage he perceived Cromwell, who 
was now returned from the purſuit of the other 
. wing. Both ſides were not a little ſurprized to find 
that they muſt again renew the combat for that vic- 


which had been 
ginning of the day. 


1 ” 1 


rious at the beginning; but after the utmoſt efforts 


in favour of the parliament. The prince's train of 


the field of battle, Ara; 
The royaliſts loſt fix thouſand men, half of whom 
fell in the battle. But this was not the only. mis- 


: 


nent, where he continued till the reſtoration. = 
Confounded at his late defeat, prince Rupert, 
with the remains of his army, retired into Lanca- 


forces by Glenham the deputy governor. Fairfax 
immediately entered the place, ſupplied it with a 
ſtrong garriſon, and detached a thouſand horſe into 
Lancaſhire, to reinforce the parliament's army in 
that quarter, then watching the motions of prince 
Rupert. At the fame time the Scotch army march- 
ed to the northward to meet the earl of Calender, 
then coming to join them with ten thouſand addi- 
7: *. 68 +. F061 | | - 


whole wing. But when ready to ſeize on their 


tory, which each of them thought they had alrea- 
dy obtained. The front of the battle was directly 
changed, each army occupying the very ground 
poſſeſſed by the other at the be- 


The ſecond battle was equally deſperate and fu 
of courage exerted by both parties, victory declared 


artillery was taken, and his whole army puſhed off 


fortune. The marquis of Newcaſtle, ſtill retenting 
the haughty behaviour of priſe Rupert, took 
ſhipping at Scarborough and retired” to the conti- 


ſhire, abandoning York to its fate, which was, a 
few days after, delivered up to the parliament's 
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tional forces. As ſoon as this junction was finiſhed 
they attacked the town of Newcaſtle, and took it 
by ſtorm. | 
In the mean time; the king's affairs in the ſouth 
wore a different aſpect. The two armies under 
Eſſex and Waller, being completed, the generals 
were ordered to march with their combined forces 
towards Oxford, and, if the king ſhould have 
taken refuge in that city, to inveſt it immediately, 
that they might finiſh the war at a ſingle blow. But 
the king, apprized of his danger, left the place, 
paſſed the parliament's forces unnoticed, and di- 


rected his march towards Worceſter. 


The king's condition was now conſidered as defſ- 
perate, and would certainly have been ſo, had he 
not been preſerved by the differences, which, for- 
tunately for him, ſubſiſted between Eſſex and Wal- 
ler; the former taking upon himſelf the expedition 
into the weſt, which Pad been allotted to the latter. 
Waller complained loudly of Eſſex, for having 
thus uſurped his command, and produced his or- 
ders from the committee of the parliament. But 
Eſſex was abſolute, and even threatened to try Wal- 
ler by a council of war if he did not obey his or- 
ders, and purſue the king immediately. While this 
debate continued, Charles gained two days march 
and reached Worceſter ; but fearing to be ſhut up 
in that city by Waller, who was now advanced to 
Eveſham, he retreated with his army to Bewdly, un- 
der pretence of reaching Shrewſbury, where it was 
practicable for him to have joined prince Rupert. 

Waller, who expected a conſiderable reinforce- 
ment, moved towards Broomſgrove and Kidder- 
minſter, extending his quarters to the eaſtward till 
he got between Charles and Shrewſbury. This 
was the very thing the king deſired; he immediately 
returned to Worceſter, and thence to Eveſham, 
breaking down all the bridges as he paſſed. By 
this means he left Waller two days march behind 
him, in a heavy country. Upon his coming to 
Eveſham, he puniſhed ſome of the magiſtrates for 


| their ſo readily admitting Waller into that place; 


and marched the ſame day towards Cambden. 
From this town he wrote to his friends in Oxford, 
for a reinforcement, and immediately marched in 
queſt of Waller, hoping to be ſoon in a condition 
of meeting him in the open field; and was accord- 
ingly joined in a few hours, by his infantry and ar- 
tillery from Oxford. 3 5 

On the twenty-ninth of June, the two armies 
approached each other at Cropedy- bridge, and were 
divided only by the narrow channel of the Char- 
well. The next day the king marched towards 
Daventry; and Waller ordered a large detachment 
to ctoſs the bridge and attack the rear of the 
royaliſts: but they were repulſed, routed, and 
chaſed to a conſiderable diſtance, Diſcouraged by 
this blow, Waller's troops began te deſert in great 
numbers; and the king thought he might ffely 
leave them, and mbc to the weſtward againſt 
Rx * 1 3 

Soon after the fight of Cropedy- bridge, the kin 
drew up a meſſage for peace, addreſſed to bot 


houſes of parliament, and cauſed a copy of it to be 


ſent to the earl of Eſſex, by the marquis of Hert- 
ford, in order to be communicated to the parlia- 
ment, with an intimation that the French agent had 
the original to deliver, if required. This meſſage, 
directed to the lords and commons at Weſtminſter, 
contained a general offer to treat of peace, and jt 
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commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to repair to the 
king, he would ſend them a ſafe conduct. But the 
two houſes, ever jealous of the king, thought there 
was ſome artifice concealed in ſending them only a 
copy of his meſſage, and that his aim was to engage 
them to demand the original from the French agent. 
Nor did they conceive themſelves to be acknow- 
ledged by the meſſage, as the two houſes of parlia- 
ment; and therefore imagined, that the king had 
reſerved to himſelf the power of declaring, he did 
not acknowledge them for the true parliament of 
England. Indeed he ought. not to have made 
this acknowledgement according to his 9 1-7 — 
declared in the proclamation he had publiſhed 
againſt it. They therefore reſolved not to take the 
leaſt notice of the meſſage, nor return any an- 
ſwer. 3 e e e ee 

In the mean time, Eſſex having compelled prince 
Maurice, who commanded the royal army in the 
welt, to raiſe the ſiege of Lime; he reduced Wey. 


mouth and Taunton, and proceded ſtill in his con- 


queſts without meeting with any interruption, But 
hearing that the king was marching into the weſt 
againſt him, he retired into Cornwall, and ſent a 
_ meſſage to the parliament, deſiring them to diſ- 
patch an army to attack the king in his rear. Ac- 
cordingly general Middleton was ſent with a conſi- 
derable body of troops for that purpoſe; but ar- 
rived too late to do any effectual ſervice. © 
The king entered Cornwall on the firſt of Au- 
ſt, where he was joined by. prince Maurice at the 
head of his army; and Eſſex had now the mortifi- 
cation to find himſelf. cooped up in a narrow corner 
at Leſtwithiel. And being deſtitute of forage and 
G f wk. of all hopes of relief, 
e was ſoon reduced to the laſt extremity. The 
king preſſed him on one ſide, prince Maurice on 
another, and Sir Richard Grenville, on a third. 
In this critical ſituation, expecting every moment 
to be attacked from all quarters, Eſſex, Roberts, 
and ſome others of the principal officers, found 
means to get on board a boat, and to reach Ply- 
mouth. Belfour, at the head of his cavalry, 
eſcaped the king's guards in a thick miſt, and 
reached the garriſons of their own party. But the 
infantry, under the command of major-general 


Skipton were obliged to ſurrender their arms, artil- 


lery, baggage, and ammunition; and being led to 
the parliamentary quarters, were ſet at liberty. 
By this time the earl, now created marquis of 
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| drum, 


| Montroſe, was very ſucceſsful for the king in Scot- | 


land; having obtained a remarkable victory over the 
covenanters at Newbiggin- moor; and taken Perth. 
About fourteen days after, he gained another vic- 
tory near Aberdeen, took that city, and marched 


* 
7 
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parts, more than balanced this ſucceſs of the royal 
party. Monmouth was taken by colonel Maffey, 
and Liverpool was ſurrendered ro Sit John Met! 
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The parliament having armed * — the forces 
of Eſſex, ordered Mancheſter and Cromwell tg 
march with their recruited forces from the eaſtern 
aſſociation, and after joining their armies to thoſe 
of Waller and Middleton, to offer the king battle, 
Accordingly they marched with great expedition, 
and after joining theſe different 'corps, they vigo. 
rouſly attacked the king at Newbury, where Charles 
had poſted his forces; and by that means rendered 
Newbury a ſecond time the ſcene of the bloody anl. 
moſities of the Engliſh. Eſſex's ſoldiers, exhortin 
one another to repair their broken honour, and re- 
venge their diſgrace at Leſtwithiel, made an impe- 
tuous aſſault upon the royaliſts, and having reco- 
vered ſome of their cannon loſt in Cornwall, em- 
braced them with tears of joy. Though the king's 
troops defended themſelves with great valour, they 


- 
1 


were overpowered by numbers; and the night came 


very ſeaſonably to their relief, and prevented a to- 
tal overthrow. ; r 
Charles, perceiving himſelf unable to renew the 
battle, left his cannon in Dennington-caſtle, near 
Newbury, retreated immediately to Wallingford, 
and from thence to Oxford. There prince Rupert 
and the earl of Northampton joined him with con- 
ſiderable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened by this 
reinforcement, he ventured to advance towards the 
enemy now employed in the ſiege of Dennington- 
caſtle. Eſſex, who had been detained by ſickneſs, 
had not joined the army ſince his misfortune in 
Commwall.: „ 
M ancheſter, who commanded the army, though 
his forces were much ſuperior to thoſe of the king, 
declined an engagement, and rejected Cromwell's 
advice, who earneſtly preſſed him not to neglect ſo 
favourable an opportunity of finiſhing the war. 
The king's army therefore brought off their cannon 
from Dennington-caſtle, in the face of the enemy, 
and by that action ſufficiently repaired the honour 
they had loſt at Newbury; while Charles enjoyed 
the ſatisfaction of exciting between Mancheſter and 
Cromwell, the ſame animoſities which before ex- 


nature engaged the attention of the pub- 


irectly into Argyle's country, which he waſted || 
with fire and ſword, Beſides theſe he performed ſe- 
veral other important ſervices, with a mere handful 
o men, and very little aſſiſtance from Eng- 
Ae | | „ 

Soon after Charles had obtained the great advan- 
tage over Eſſex's army, Ilfracomb, Barnſtable, and 


Saltaſh, ſuhmitted. Baſinghouſe alſo, which had 


held our FEE of eighreen, weeks, was relieved by 
a party from Oxford, under the command of gene- | 
0 


* 


ral Gage. That general, with the aſſiſtance of the ways. employs a ſuperiority on. one ſide. Oliver 
earl of Northampton, raiſed, ſoon after, the ſiege Cromwell ve J theſe people, as proper inſtru- 
of Banbury-caftle, which had been a month 4 ments to be made uſe of in the great plan he was 
. ̃ ; my ff, pp 

But the good fortune of the patliament in other Ta av -« 10-58 
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The tity of London, which was divided into ſe- 
veral i complained bitterly that the parlia- 
ment Had loaded the capital with the whole burden 
of the war; and at the ſame time greatly neglected 
the intereſt of the city. This circumſtance occa- 
fioned warm debates in the houſe of commons; and 
Cromwell took the opportunity of expoſing, with 
great freedom, the licentiouſneſs and ill government 
of the army, the officers of which, he ſaid, could 
not eaſily be called to an account, as many of them 
were members of the houſe of commons. He then 
made.a motion- for taking into conſideration, the 
new 1 $1 army; in which he was warmly 
ſeconded by Sir Harry Vane, Mr. Nathaniel Fien- 
nes, and Oliver St. John, ſollicitor-general: all of 
them furious independents. In order to effect this 
ſcheme, it was propoſed, that. the members'of both 
houſes ſhould reſign all their employments, civil 
and military. The greater part of the places of 
profit were poſſeſſed by the members of one or the 
other houſe, The three general's of the parliament's 
army, the earl's of Mancheſter and Eſſex, and lord 
Fairfax were peers. The principal part of the co- 
lonels, majors, treaſurers, purveyors, and commiſ- 
fioners of all departments, were members of the 
lower houſe. 
that ſo many perſons in power could be prevailed 
upon by the ſoothings of a religious cant, to reſign 
at once their poſts, their power, arid their income. 
This was, however, effected in a very ſhort ſpace of 


time. The commons in particular, dazzled with | 


the proſpect of gaining an aſcendancy over the 
minds of the people by this ſingular example of 
diſintereſtedneſs, paſſed the bill. The lords indeed 
at firſt refuſed to concur, but were ſoon overpowered 
by the commons : ſo that on the nineteenth of De- 
cember, the famous act, called < the ſelf-denying or- 


« dinance,” paſſed both houſes; whereby the mem- | 


bers of parliament were excluded from all civil and 


military employment, a few officers excepted, which | 
were ſpecified in the bill. In conſequence of this 


act, Eſſex, Warwick, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Wal- 
ler, Brereton, and ſeveral others reſigned their com- 


mands, and received the thanks of the parliament 


for their good ſervices: a penſion of ten thouſand 
pounds a year was ſettled on Eſſe n. 

A. D. 1645. This ordinance being paſſed, 
was agreed to recruit the army to twenty-two thou- 
ſand men, and Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed 
general. It is remarkable that his commiſſion did 


not run like that of Eſſex, in the name of the king 
arliament 


and parliament, but in that of the pa 
alone; and the article relating to the ſafety of the 
king's perſon was omitted. Cromwell, being a 
member of the lower houſe, ſhould have been diſ- 
carded with the others; but this impartiality would 
have diſappointed the views of thoſe who had intro- 
duced the ſelf-denying ordinance. . He was ſaved 
by a ſubtilty and that political craft in which he was 
fo eminent. At the time when the other officers 
reſigned their commiſſions, care was taken that he 
ſhould be ſent with a body of horſe, to relieve Taun- 
ton, - beſieged by the royaliſts. His abſence being 


remarked, orders were immediately diſpatched for 


his attendance in parliament; and the new-general 


was directed to employ ſome other officer in that ſer- 


vice. Cromwell feigned a ready compliance, and 


a day was fixed when he would take his place in the 


houſe. But Fairfax having appointed a rendezvous 
of «the army, wrote to the parliament, deſiring leave 


ow improbable then did it appear, | 


CHARLEY 


| 8 the two hou 
ſafe conduct for their deputies, with propoſals for 
an accommodation, which they had framed during 


on Farringdon. 
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to retain, for ſome days, lieutenant- general Crom- 


well, whoſe advice, he ſaid, would be uſeful in 


ſupplying the place of thoſe officers who had re- 
ſigned.” Shortly after he begged, with great ear- 
neſtneſs, that they would allow Cromwell to ſerve 
during that campaign : thus the independents, tho' 
much inferior in number, obtained a complete 
victory over the preſbyterians; it being ſufficiently 
evident that the army could give law to the patlia- 
ment. For though the command of the forces was, 
in appearance, conferred on Fairfax, it reſted, in 

reality, with Cromwell. i | 
Fairfax having thus procured the continuance of 
Cromwell, new modelled the army by his aſſiſtance, 
incorporating ſome regiments into others, making a 
total change in all the military departments, and 
and eſtabliſhing a new diſcipline. All this, which 
at any other time would have occaſioned a revolt, 
now paſſed without the leaſt oppoſition. | 
During theſe tranſactions a treaty of peace was 
negotiating between the king and parliament, but 
with little hopes of ſucceſs. Upon his majeſty's re- 
turn to Oxford, after Den. his army into winter 
es required, and procured a 


the ſummer. Charles, on their being preſented to 
him, required, in his turn, a ſafe conduct for the 
duke of Richmond, and the earl of Southampton, 
who ſhould carry his anſwer to the two houſes. But 
this favour was not to be obtained, till he had ad- 
dreſſed them, by the title of the two houſes of par- 
lament aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and alſo the 
Scottiſh commiſſioners. On this occaſion Charles 
had recourſe to an artifice, which does very little 


| honoup to his ſincerity, and which his warmeſt ad- 
vocates will find difficult either to juſtify or excuſe. 


He entered, in his council-book, a ſecret pro- 
teſt, importing that though he had called them a 
EY he did. not acknowledge them as 
ſuch. 1 > 
Soon after the parliament returned their anſwer to 
the king, in which they conſented to a treaty. Ux- 
bridge, a town between Oxford and London, was 
appointed for the place of holding the conferences; 


I and Charles appointed ſixteen commiſſioners, who 
being paſſed, it 


accordingly met the twelve authorized by the par- 
lament, attended by the Scots commiſſioners. It 
was agreed that the Scots and parliamentary com- 
miſſioners ſhould give in their demands, with regard 


to three important articles; religion, the militia, 


and Ireland ; and that theſe ſhould be ſucceſſively 


examined and diſcuſſed, in conference with the 


king's commiſſioners, But it was ſoon found to- 
tally impracticable to come to any agreement with 
regard to either of theſe articles. . 
Theſe negotiations thus proving abortive, the 
military operations were renewed with great vigour. 


Cromwell, at the head of a body of fanatics, in- 
ſpired with the blaze of enthuſiaſm, marched from 


'Windfor ; and in the neighbourhood of Iſlip, cut 


in pieces four regiments of the king's cavalry. 
Buckingham was ſurrendered to him at the firſt 


ſummons, by colonel Windebank, who was there- 


upon tried by a court martial, and ſhot for cowar- 
dice : But Cromwell was repulſed in his attack up- 
Taunton, beſieged by Sir Richard 
Grenville, was relieved by colonel Weldon, one of 
the parliament's officers. But Sir Richard being 
afterwards reinforced by a ſtrong body under 

Goring, 
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Goring, reſumed his operations againſt the place, 
In which the detachment under Weldon was now 
ſhut up. 3 ain 
The king opened the. campaign by marching with 
about twelve. thouſand men towards Cheſter, then 
befieged by Sir William Brereton. Having effect. 
ed his purpoſe, with regard to that town, he re- 
turned to the ſouthward, and in his way ſat down 
before Leiceſter, one of the parliament's garriſons. 
Having made a breach in the wall he ſtormed the 
town on all ſides, and after a furious aſſault, the 
ſoldiers entered ſword in hand, and committed all 
thoſe diſorders to which their natural violence, eſpe- 
cially when inflamed by reſiſtance, is ſo much ad- 
dicted, A. great, booty was taken and diſtributed 
among them. Fifteen hundred priſoners fell into 
the king's hands. This ſucceſs, which ſtruck terror 
into the parliamentary party, determined Fairfax 
to leave Oxford, which he was beginning to ap- 
proach, and march towards the king with an inten- 
tion of offering him battle. The king was march- 
ing towards Oxford, the ſiege of which he imagined 
was now began; and both armies were advanced 
within ſix miles. of each other, before they knew 


any thing of their danger. A council of war was 


called by the king, in order to deliberate on the 
meaſures he ſhould now purſue. On the one hand it 
ſeemed more prudent to delay the combat ; becauſe 
| Gerard, who lay in Wales, with a body of three 
thouſand men, might be able in a little time to 
Join the army, and it was hoped that b would 


ſoon be maſter of Taunton; and having fully ſe- 


cured the weſt would then join his forces to thoſe of 
the king, which would give him an inconteſtible 
ſuperiority over the enemy: On the other hand, 

rince Rupert, whoſe boiling ardour ſtill puſhed 
= on to battle, excited the impatient humour of 
the nobility and gentry, of which the army was 
full, and urged the many difficulties under which 
the royaliſts laboured, and from which victory alone 
could relieve them. Theſe reaſons prevailed; or- 
ders were immediately iſſued for giving battle to 


Fairfax, and the royal army immediately advanced 


upon him. 
This deciſive battle was fought in Naſeby-field, 
with forces nearly equal. The center of the royal ar- 
my was commanded by the king in perſon: the right 
wing by prince Rupert: the letc by Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale. Fairfax, ſeconded by Skippon, placed 
himſelf in the main body of the oppoſite army; 
Cromwell commianded the right wing : Ireton, 
Cromwell ſon-in-law, the left. The charge was 
begun with his uſual celerity and uſual ſucceſs, by 
prince Rupert. Ireton indeed made a ſtout reſiſt- 
ance, and, after being run through the thigh with 
a pike, ſtill maintained the combat, till he was taken 
priſoner. The whole wing was broke, and purſued 


with precipitate fury by Rupert, He was even ſo 


inconſiderate as to loſe time in ſummoning and at- 
tacking the artillery of the parliament; which had 
been left with a good guard of infantry. The 
king led on the main body, and diſplayed in this 
action, all the conduct of a prudent general; and 


all the valour of a veteran ſoldier. Fairfax and 


Skippon encountered him, and well ſupported that 
reputation they had already e Skippon 
being dangerouſly wounded, was deſired by Fairfax 
to leave the field; but declared he would continue 
there as long as one man maintained his ground. 
The parliament's infantry was broke, and preſſed 


— — 


. 


— — 


— — 


upon by the king; till Fairfax, with great preſence 
of mind, brought up the body of reſerve, and re- 
newed the combat. Croinwell, in the mean time, 
having led up his troops to attack Langdale, over- 


bore the force of the royaliſts, and by his prudence, 


improved the 2 40 he had gained by his va- 
lour. After purſuing the enemy about a quarter of 
a mile, and detached ſome troops to prevent their 


rallying, he returned back upon the king's infantry, 


and threw them into the utmoſt confuſion. One 


regiment alone preſerved its order unbroken, tho 


twice deſperately attacked by Fairfax, and that ge- 
neral, exaſperated by ſo ſteady a reſiſtance, ordered 
Doyley, captain of his life-guard to give them a 
third charge in front, while he himſelf atracked 
them in the rear. The regiment was now broke, 
Fairfax, with his own hand, killed an enſign, and 
having ſeized the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to 
keep 1 him. The ſoldier afterwards boaſting that 
he himſelf had gained this trophy, was reproved by 
Doyley, who had ſeen the action. Let him retain 
« that honour,” ſaid Fairfax, I have to day ac- 
e acquired enough beſide.” | 

Senſible, when too late, of his error, prince Ru- 
pert left the fruitleſs attack of the enemy's artillery, 
and joined the king, whoſe infantry was now totally 
defeated. Charles exhorted this body of cavalry 
not to deſpair, and cried aloud to them One 


* charge more, and we recover the day.” But the 


diſadvantages under which they laboured were too 
evident, and they could by no means be induced to 


renew the battle. At the fame time the Scottiſh earl 


of Carnwarth, who rode by the king's fide, ſeized 
the bridle of his horſe, ſaying, < Will you go up- 
“on death in an inſtant!” The troops perceiving 
this motion, wheeled off to the right, and immedi- 
ately fled with the utmoſt precipitaton. Charles 
finding it impoſſible to make any farther reſiſtance, 
was obliged to quit the field, and abandon the vic- 
tory to his enemies. The number of the ſlain on the 
ſide of the parliament was conſiderably greater than 
that of the king ; the former amounting to above a 


thouſand men, the latter not to more than eight hun- 


dred. Fairfax took five hundred' officers and four 
thouſand private men prifoners; ſeized all the king's 
artillery and baggage, and totally diſperſed his in- 
fantry ; ſo that no victory could hardly be more 
complete than that which was now obtained by the 
parliament. | | 


Among the ſpoils was ſeized the king's cabinet, 


with the copies of his letters to the queen, which 
the parliament afterwards ordered to be publiſhed. 
They doubtleſs choſe thoſe which they thought 
would reflect moſt diſhonour on this unfortunate 
monarch ; yet, upon the whole, the letters were 
wrote with delicacy and tenderneſs, and give us an 
advantageous idea both of his genius and morals. 

The king retreated with Rupert's body of horſe, 
firſt to Hereford, then to Abergavenny ; and con- 
tinued ſome time in Wales, hoping to raiſe a body 
of infantry in thefe quarters. Fairfax having firſt 
taken Leiceſter, which was ſurrendered upon arti- 


cles, began to deliberate on his future enterprizes. 


A letter was brought him, wrote by Goring to the 


king, and unfortunately truſted to one of Fair- 


fax's ſpies. Goring informed the king, that he 
hoped, in three weeks, to be maſter of Taun- 


ton, after which he would join his majeſty, with 


all the forces of the weſt; and intreated him, 
in the mean time, to avoid coming to any 11 
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with the enemy. This letter, had it been ſafely de- 
livered; would probably have prevented the battle 
of Naſcby, ſerved now to direct the councils of 
Fairfax. After leaving three thouſand men under 
the command of Pointz and Roſſiter, with orders 
to watch the king's motions, he marched directly into 
the weſt, with a view of ſaving Taunton, and ſup- 
preſſing the only conſiderable force which now re- 
mained to the royal party. | 

Charles, at the beginning of the campaign, had 
ſent the prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age, 
into the weſt, with the title of general; and given 
him orders, if he ſhould be preſſed by the enemy, 
to make his eſcape into a foreign country; and if 
poſſible to ſecure one branch at leaſt of the royal 
family, from the violence of the parliament. 

Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf into Briſtol, in 
hopes of defending that important poſt. The par- 
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king's bed- chamber, and demanded public repara- 
tion for the injury that had been done to Willis, in 
depriving him of his command. Charles behaved 
on this occaſion with ſo noble a ſpirit and preſence of 
mind, that the mutineers were aſhamed of the 
action, and left his preſence covered with confuſion. 

Next day, Charles ſent them ſafe conducts to car- 
ry them wherever they pleaſed. After their de- 
parture, the king put the admirable plan he had 
formed for retreating to Oxford, into execution, and 
arrived ſafely at that city in the beginning of No- 
vember, where he ſhut himſelf up during the winter 
ſeaſon. 

A. D. 1646. In the mean Fairfax and Crom- 
well, having divided their forces, after the reduc- 


tion of Briſtol, the former marched to the weſtward, 


liament, therefore, conſidered it, on account of the | 


ſtrength of the garriſon, 'and the courage of the 
perſon who now commanded, as a very difficult 
enterprize, and the principal poſt in the. hands of 
the royaliſts. | 0 
Fairfax, after raiſing the ſiege of Taunton, and 
defeating the troops that blocked it up, ſat down 
before Bridgewater, and ſoon took that town, which 
was eſteemed of great importance in that country. 
He then reduced Bath and Sherbourn, and then re- 
ſolved to ſir down before Briſtol. 155 
That city was ſupplied with every thing neceſſary 
for making a long defence, and prince Rupert him- 
ſelf informed the king that he ſhould be able to 
hold out four months, unleſs ſome mutiny in the 
garriſon ſhould compel him to ſurrender. But not- 
withſtanding this promiſe, and the general expecta- 
tion of his valour, he offered to capitulate on the 
firſt ſummons ; and actually delivered up the city, 
before the beſiegers had opened their trenches. 
Aſtoniſhed at this behaviour in his nephew, the un- 
fortunate monarch, in the firſt tranſports of his 
grief, revoked all his commiſſions, and ordered him 
immediately to quit the kingdom. 


During theſe tranſactions, Charles underwent a 
ſurprizing ſeries of dangers, mortifications and diſ- 


treſſes, which he bore with uncommon fortitude and 
dignity. Some of his principal officers forgot all 
reſpect to their general and their ſovereign. The 
following, among many others, is a memorable in- 
ſtance of this kind. While Charles lay at Newark 
in his retreat to Oxford, the two princes Rupert and 
Maurice, attended with a train of their friends and 
officers, contrary to the expreſs orders of the 
king, came to that town, and even forced the way 
way into his preſence; intending to oblige him to 
clear prince Rupert for his ſurrender of Briſtol. 
Charles thought proper to ſuffer a council of war 
to acquit him both of cowardice and treachery ; 


but as the king behaved towards Rupert with great 


coldneſs and indifference, the latter entered into a 


conſpiracy with the governor of Newark. Sir 


Richard Willis, who was ſo extremely diſagreeable 
to the gentlemen of the county, that Charles was 
obliged to give his government to the lord Bellaſis. 
Though the king was ſo far from intending this as 
any affront to Willis, that he had appointed him to 
command his life guards, in the room of the earl of 
Litchfield, who was killed at Cheſter; yet the ac- 
tion was ſo far reſented by him, the two princes, and 
all his friends, that they forced their way into the 
. 


that city by the covenanters. 


in order to finiſh the conqueſt of Devonſhire and 
Cornwall, where the prince of Wales commanded 
the royal forces. After a rapid and uninterrupted 


ſeries of ſucceſs, during which Fairfax obliged the 


prince of Wales to retreat before him, he at length 
obtained a complete victory over lord Hopton at 
Farrington, on the tenth of February; and puſhing 
that nobleman in his retreat, he improved the ad- 
vantages he had gained, cooped up the royaliſts in 
Truro, and compelled the whole army, amounting 
to five thouſand men, chiefly cavalry, to ſurrender. 


Then laying ſiege to Exeter, he forced that city to 


capitulate, by which he finiſhed the conqueſt of the 
weſt, and returned with his victorious army towards 


the center of the kingdom, pitching his camp at 


Newbury. | 

Cromwell had alſo the like ſucceſs; he defeated 
the king's garriſons to the eaſtward of Briſtol ; the 
Devizes was ſurrendered to him; Berkley-caſtle was 
taken by ſtorm; Wincheſter capitulated ; Baſing- 
houſe was entered ſword in hand; and all the mid- 
dle and weſtern counties of England were, in a 
little time, reduced to obedience under the parlia- 
ment. 


The king perceiving his affairs irretrieveably 


ruined, wrote to the prince of Wales conjuring him 
to provide for his own ſafety, by leaving the king- 
dom. According]y the prince retired to Scilly, then 
to Jerſey, and paſling over to France, repaired to 
Paris, where he found the queen his mother, who 
had eſcaped thither from Exeter, while Eſſex was 
purſuing his victories in the welt. 

In the mean while, Montroſe, who acted for the 
king in Scotland, penetrated into the ſouthern coun- 
ties, when the covenanters having aſſembled their 
whole force, met him with a numerous army, and 
gave him battle at Kilſythe, but were totally de- 
feated. This was the moſt complete victory Mon- 
troſe ever obtained. The royaliſts ſlew upwards of 
ſix thouſand of their enemies, and left the cove- 
nanters no remains of an army in Scotland. The 
whole kingdom felt the ſhock of theſe repeated ſuc- 
ceſſes; and many noblemen, who ſecretly favoured 
the royal cauſe, now declared openly for it, when 
they ſaw a force capable of ſupporting them. The 
marquis of Douglas, the earls of Annandale and 
Hartfield, the lords Fleming, Seton, Maderty, 
Carnegy, with many others inſtantly repaired to the 
royal army. Edinburgh opened its gates to receive 
them, and ſet at liberty all who were confined in 
Among theſe was 
the lord Oglevie, whoſe family had a principal ſhare 
in the victory gained at Kilſyth. 

Qq 


Alarmed 
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Alarmed at the rapid progreſs of Montroſe, the 
covenanters recalled Leſley from the army in Eng- 
land; and that able general accordingly repaired 
immediately to the relief of his diſtreſſed friends 1n 
Scotland. Montroſe, in the mean time, continued 
to penetrate ſtill farther into the ſouthern proyinces, 
encouraged by the deluſive hopes of exciting to 
arrms, the earls of Hume, Traquair, and Rox- 
borough, who had engaged to aſſiſt him, and of 
procuring from England, ſome ſupplies of cavalry 
which he greatly wanted. But Leſley came upon 
him ſuddenly at Philip-haugh, in the foreſt, and 


forced him to a battle. After a warm conflict, in 
which Montroſe performed amazing acts of valour, | 
his troops were entirely defeated by Leſley's cavalry, | 


and he himſelf obliged to fly, with the ſcattered re- 
mains of his army into the mountains : where, 
finding it impoſſible to perform any effectual ſervice 
for the royal cauſe, he threw down his arms and 
abandoned the kingdom. 122 
Lord Aſtley, at the head of a ſmall army con- 
ſiſting of about three thouſand men, was the only 
perſon now in arms for the unfortunate prince. 
hat nobleman was advancing towards Oxford, in 
order to reinforce the king, when he was attacked 
at Donnington, near Stow on the Would, by colo- 
nel Morgan, who entirely routed the whole army, 
and took Aſtley priſoner. This terrible blow put 
a final period to the king's hopes of defending Ox- 
ford, till he could retreat to ſome place of greater 
ſecurity, | | 
Perhaps no ſituation can be ſuppoſed more melan- 
lancholy, and more truly worthy of compaſſion, 
than that of Charles. He had nothing now to 
ſupport him but the vigour of his own mind, which 
never deſerted him in his ſufferings, Harraſſed on 
one hand, by the murmurs of his officers, who now 


perceived that all their fervices muſt for ever be 
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had always eſpouſed the king's intereſt with all the 
warmth of humanity his ſtation would admit; he 
had lately ſounded the Scottiſh generals, and com- 
miſſioners, who were greatly diſguſted with the 
independents, now the governors of the Engliſh 
parliament, and had received many general pro- 
miſes and profeſſions of their affection for their dif. 
treſſed ſovereign, and of their inclination to pro- 
tect him, if he thought proper to Ta any confi. 
dence in them. In conſequence of the report of 
Montreuil, together with the earneſt ſollicitation of 


that miniſter, Charles was induced to adopt the re. 


ſolution of quitting Oxford, and repairing to the 
Scottiſh army, then lying before Newark. The 
king hoped, that, in their preſent diſpoſition, the 


ſight of their native prince flying to them in this 
extremity of diſtreſs, would rouſe every ſpark of 
generoſity in their boſom, and procure him their 
favour and protection. 

This reſolution being taken, the king, in order 
the better to conceal his intentions, cauſed orders to 
be given at every gate at Oxford, for allowing three 
perſons to paſs out of the city without examination. 
Accordingly about midnight, the king attended 
only by doctor Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, 
went out of the gate that leads to London. His 
majeſty carried a potmanteau behind him, and 
called himſelf Aſhburnham's ſervant. In this 
manner they paſſed through Henley, and came 

' ſo near London as Harrow on the hill. Charles 


once entertained ſome thoughts of entering the ca- 


pital, and throwing himſelf on the mercy of the 
parliament. But the dangers attending ſo precipi- 
tate a ſtep, deterred him from putting his deſign 


into execution, He therefore determined to pur- 
ſue his original deſign ; and accordingly, after 
paſſing through many croſs-roads, he reached the 
Scots camp before Newark. As ſoon as the king's 
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unrewarded : and pierced with grief, on the other, in || eſcape from Oxford was known, the parliament 
beholding his more generous friends whom he could || iſſued. the moſt rigorous orders, threatening with 
no longer protect, and who muſt therefore ſoon be || inſtant death, whoever ſhould harbour or conceal 
expoſed to all the rigour of his implacable enemies. {| his perſon. | 
He had made repeated attempts for bringing about || Confounded at the ſudden appearance of his ma- 


an equitable accommodation, but in vain. The || jeſty, the Scottiſh officers and commiſſioners knew 


parliament knew he had no reſource, and were de- 
termined he ſhould ſurrender at diſcretion. He re- 
queſted a perſonal conference, and even offered to 
come to London upon receiving a ſafe conduct for 
himſelf and his attendants. But they were ſo far from 
ranting this reaſonable requeſt, that they iſſued or- 
— for ſeizing his perſon, if he ſhould attempt 
coming to the houſe. | 
In the mean time, Fairfax was advancing with a 
numerous army, in order to form the ſiege of Ox- 
ford, which could not long ſupport itſelf againſt 
ſuch powerful aſſaults. Unwilling to ſacrifice his 
rrond oy and expoſe a city that had always ſupported 
his intereſt, to the inveterate malice af bigotted 
enthuſiaſts, Charles had recourſe to meaſures, 
which, at any other time, would have been conſi- 
dered as highly imprudent. | 
There had, for ſome time, ſubſiſted a great cold- 
neſs between the Scottiſh army and the Engliſh par- 
liament. The Scots found, that in 8 
their aſſiſtance became leſs neceſſary, leſs value was 
ſet upon their friendſhip. The progreſs of the in- 
dependents gave them. freſh alarms ; and they were 
exaſperated to hear the beloved covenant ſpoken. of 
with diſreſpect, and even ſometimes openly con- 


temned. M. Montreuil, the French ambaſſador, * 


not how to act; they, however, paid him all the 
exterior reſpect due to his dignity, and inſtantly or- 
dered a guard to attend him, under pretence of 


protection; but, in reality, to prevent him from 


making his eſcape; ſo that he was now in reality 


nothing better than a priſoner. The day after his 


arrival, the Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners 
held a council in order to conſult what meaſures 
were moſt proper to be taken in this critical con- 
juncture; and it was at laſt agreed to inform the 


Engliſh parliament of this unexpected incident, and 


to aſſure them, that they had entered into no private 

treaty with the king. 4 
Charles had little reaſon to be ſatisfied with his 

condition. He was ſo narrowly watched, under 


pretence of reſpectful attendance on his perſon, that 


not one of his friends were admitted to ſpeak to 
him in private. At the ſame time the Scottiſh ge- 
nerals repreſented to him, that it would be proper 
for the ſaftety of his perſon, for them to remove the 


army farther to the northward ; but that this could 


not be done, before Newark was reduced. They 
therefore deſired the king to ſend orders to Bellaſis, 
the governor, for ſurrendering the place, which 
was now reduced to extremity. Bellaſis readily 
obeyed, and the Scottiſh army being informed, * 
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the Engliſh parliament laid claim to the entire diſ- 


poſal of the king's perſon, and that an army was, | 
by their directions marching towards them, they || 


thought proper to retire northwards, and accord- 
ingly fixed their camp at Newcaſtle upon Tyne. 


Pleaſed with theſe meafures,' the king began to | 


entertain hopes of aſſiſtance from the Scots, and 

was particularly attentive to the behaviour of their 
preachers, on whom every thing depended. It was 
the mode of that age, to make the pulpit the ſcene 
of news; and on every great event, the whole vo- 
jume of the ſcriptures was ranſacked by the clergy, 
for paſſages applicable to the preſent occaſion z but 
the king ſoon found that the covenanting zealots 
were far from being his friends. At the ſame time 


the Scottiſh generals required him to Hue orders to 
Oxford, and all his other garriſons, commanding | 


ſenſible that their reſiſtance could anſwer no good 


purpoſe, readily complied. The terms given to 
moſt of them were very honourable, and Fairfax, | 
ſo far as lay in his power, was very exact in obſerv- 


ing them. Far from allowing violence, he would || ſwered, that they made uſe of this ſcandalous ex- 


| pedient to obtain their wages ; and that, after tak- 


not permit any inſults or triumph over the unfortu- 
nate royaliſts; and by his generous humanuy a civil 
war, which had been carried on for almoſt four 
years, was now ended, in appearance, very calmly 
between the parties. W 
The parliament now laid their propoſals before 
the king; which were ſuch only as a captive might 
expect from the moſt inexorable victor. And as the 
Scots agreed with the Engliſh parliament in enforc- 
ing all the ſevere conditions required of the king, 
it is not probable that they ever really intended to 
ſet him at liberty. Nor indeed could they have 


carried their ſcheme into execution, had they been 


ſo inclined. They therefore reſolved to deliver him 
up to his Engliſh ſubjects; though not till they had 
obtained thoſe arrears to which they laid claim, and 
which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, they were 
not likely to procure by any other expedient. Af- 
ter much debate and controverſy concerning the de- 
mands of the Scots, which were very exhorbitant, 
it was agreed by the houſe of commons to give 
them four hundred thouſand pounds, one half to 
be paid immediately, and the other within a twelve- 
month. This agreement being accepted on the 
part of the Scots, it paſſed the houſe on the ſix- 
teenth of December, by a majority of one hundred 
and forty-nine againſt one hundred and one. For 
the independents oppoſed every vote for getting rid 
of the Scots by treaty, and were deſirous of driving 
out their enemy by force rather than by nego- 
tlation. * | 

A. D. 1647. Affairs being thus concluded be- 
tween the Scotch and the Engliſh, and the firſt 
moiety of the money being paid at Newcaſtle, pur- 
ſuant to the treaty, the former delivered the royal 
captive, on the thirtieth of January, to the earls of 


Pembroke and Denbigh, the lord Montague, Sir 


James Harrington, Sir John Holland, Sir Walter 


Erle, Sir John Cooke, Mr. Crew, and major-ge- 


neral Brown, who were appointed, by the parlia- 
ment, their commiſſioners to receive him. | 

The Scots took the utmoſt pains, and the Engliſh 
made no ſcruple to comply with their pretended 


delicacy, to make this eſtimation and payment of 


arrears a very different tranſaction from that of the 
delivery of the king's perſon : but common ſenſe 
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rn ſhould be regarded as one and the 
ame. : | 
It is ſufficiently evident, that the Engliſh, had 
they not been previouſly affured of receiving the 
king,' would never have parted with ſo conſiderable 
a ſum, and while they weakened themſelves by this 
meaſure, have ſtrengthened a people, with whom 
they ſhould afterwards have ſo material an intereſt 
to diſcuſs. | 
The Scotch nation therefore ſtill undergo the re- 
proach of felling their king, and bartering their 
prince for money. It was in vain for them to main- 


taintain that this money was paid'on account of for- 


mer ſervices, and was undoubtedly their due; that, 
in their preſent ſituation no other meaſure without 


the utmoſt indiſcretion, perhaps their apparent 
ruin could be embraced ; that though they delivered 
them to ſurrender to the parliament: and the king, || their king into the hand of his open enemies, they 
| were themſelves as much his open enemies as thoſe 
to whom they ſurrendered him; and that their com- 


mon hatred had long united the two parties in 
ſtrict alliance with each other. They were till an- 


ing arms, without any provocation againſt their 
ſovereign, who had ever loved and cheriſhed them, 
they had deſervedly fallen into a fituation, from 
which they could not extricate themſelves without 
infamy _ | 

The Scots parliament were ſo ſhocked at this in- 
famous proceeding, that they voted the king ſhould 
be protected and his liberty inſiſted on. But the 
general aſſembly interpoſed and pronounced, that, 
as he had refuſed to take the covenant, which was 
preſſed on him, it was not proper for the godly to 
concern themſelves about his fortunes. This de- 


claration obliged the parliament to retract their 


vote. 


The Engliſh commiſſioners having received the 
king from the Scotch generals, they conducted him 
to Holmby- houſe in Northamptonſhire. The in- 
habitants of the country through which he paſſed 


| flocked to behold him, moved partly by curioſity, 


partly by compaſſion, and partly by affection. If 
any ſtill retained the leaſt rancour againſt him, the 
fight of his preſent condition ſilenced every malevo- 
tent word; while his well-wiſhers, more generous 


than prudent, accompanied his march with tears, 


with acclamations, and with prayers for his ſafety. 


At the ſame time that ancient piece of ſuperſtition, 


in deſiring the king's touch in ſcrophulous diſorders, 
ſeemed to acquire freſh credit among the people, 
from the general tenderneſs that began to prevail for 
the unfortunate monarch. | 


The parliament being now in poſſeſſion of all 


they deſired, diſſenſion, the conſtant attendant on 


anarchy, ſoon blaſted all their pleaſing hopes of 
power and greatneſs. Cromwell and his indepen- 
dents were maſters of the army, who no longer con- 
ſidered themſelves as ſervants to the parliament. 
Eſſex, the diſcarded, but till popular general of 
the parliament, had ſome months ſince paid the 
debt of nature: and Fairfax who had been the un- 


happy, perhaps the unwilling inſtrument of his 


country's. miſery, was not proof againſt the 5 5 
critical arts of Cromwell, who, on every occaſion 
moulded him to his purpoſe. 

The parliament ſtill maintained their power in 
London; but had, for ſome time been apprehenſive 


that 


that the army was aiming at the ſupreme authority, 


hypocritical art. 


and were therefore extremely deſirous of freeing 
themſelves from ſuch troubleſome ſervants. An 
opportunity now ſeemed to offer for effecting their 


delign. The troops in almoſt all parts of the king- 


dom made loud complaints for money, and the army 
under Cromwell backed the remonſtrances, with 
ſomething that looked like threatening. It was 
therefore determined to ſend that whole corps to 
Ireland, and the preſbyterian_ faction in the houſe, | 


politically ſuffered them to live at free quarters, 


that the ſending them out of the kingdom, with- 
out paying their arrears, might be the leſs unpopu- 
lar, | | | 


While theſe meaſures were debating in parlia- 


ment, the head quarters of the army were at St. 
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army, it order to quiet the diſſatisfied ſoldiers. A 
declaration was alſo iſſued, that if the ſubſcribers xv 


Edmonſbury in Suffolk. Cromwell conſidered this 
as the critical moment for perfecting his great de- 


ſigns, and founding his own authority on the ruins 
of royalty. He, however, ſtill continued to prac- 


tice the moſt exquiſite diſſimulation 1n the houſe, he 
ſmote his breaſt, he threw up his eyes, he ſhed 
tears, and poured out ſuch a torrent of aſſeverations 
of his fidelity to the parliament, the patience and 
reſignation of the army under their oppreſſions, and 


the unwearied labours of himſelf and his aſſociates 


to render them eaſy, that he impoſed even on thoſe 
who were themſelves thoroughly verſed in the ſame 
He recommended every. ſevere 
expedient for repreſſing the munity which now be- 
gan to increaſe among the ſoldiery, and by theſe 
deſperate counſels, he at once ſeemed to demonſtrate 
his own ſincerity, and to increaſe theſe diſcontents . 
which he propoſed to convert to his own advantage. 
In the mean time, he carefully pointed out to Fair- 
fax the diviſions and diſtractions both in church and 
ſtate. He repreſ:nted to him that the army was 
now the only body that acted in unity, and the 
center to which all lines muſt point; that the ſol- 
diers were the choſen of God, and had with them 
that unerring light of grace, which ſuperceded all 
ſublunary inſtitutions, and corrected all human er- 
tors. In a word he engaged Fairfax to countenance 


banded or tranſported to Ireland. | | 
The parliament, encouraged by the aſſurances, 
received from Cromwell, Jackſon, Skippon, and 
other officers of the fidelity of their reſpective troops, 
determined by one bold meaſure to preſerve their au- 
thority. Accordingly, on the twenty-firſt of May, 
eleven regiments were voted to be diſbanded at dif- 
ferent times and places, under the direction of 
Fairfax and Skippon ; and that the others ſhould 
be ſent to Ireland But inſtead of the obedience, 
which the parliament flattered themſelves would 
have been paid to this decree, a council of officers 
met at St. Edmondſbury, to conſider what meaſures 
were proper to be taken in this critical conjuncture. 
At the ſame time ten ſoldiers out of every regiment 
of horſe and foot, were choſen as agitators or a- 
gents for their reſpective regiments; and after a 
cloſe conſultation, 1t was determined not to ſubmit 
to this decree. At the ſame time they appointed a 
general rendezvous of all the regiments, -1n order to 
provide for their common ſafety. Be Wot 
In the mean time the independent party began to 
prevail more and more in the parliament ; and the 
preſbyterians were ſo much intimidated, that many 
of them joined with the former in giving Cromwell 
a commiſſion to repair to the head quarters of the 
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pointed to his followers. 


| 


| 
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the petition proceeded no farther in their oppoſition 
to the meaſures now reſolved on in parliament, they 
ſhould ſtill experience the favour of the houſe, 
while thoſe who continued to purſue their diſorderly 
conduct, ſhould be proceeded againſt as enemies to 
their country. 97 | 

While theſe reſolutions were debating in the parlia. 
ment, the council of agitators ſtruck a blow, which 


at once. aſtoniſhed the parliament, and decided the 


victory in their favour. A party of five hundred 


horſe, conducted by one Joyce, a taylor, by pro- 


feſſion, but now advanced to the rank of a cornet, 
appeared at Holmby-houſe and having procured ad. 


mittance from the guard, who favoured the enter. 


prize, Joyce came into the king's preſence, armed 
with piſtols, and told him he muſt immediately go 


| with him. Whither? ſaid the king. To the army, 


replied Joyce. Alarmed at this unexpected viſit, the 
parliamentary commiſſioners came into the apart- 
ment; andaſked Joyce, whether he had any orders 
from the parliament? He ſaid, no. From the ge- 
neral? No. By what authority he came? He 
They told him they 
would write to the parliament to know their plea- 
ſure. You may, if you pleaſe, replied Joyce; 
but in the mean time the king muſt immediately 
go with me. Reſiftance was vain. The king, 
after protracting the time as long as poſſible, 
went into his coach, and was ſafely conducted to 


the army, who were haſtening to their appointed 


rendezvous at Triplo-heath near Cambridge. 

The utmoſt conſternation ſeized the parliament 
when they were informed of this event. Fairfax 
himſelf was equally ſurprized at the king's arrival. 


That bold meaſure executed by Joyce, had never 


been communicated to the general. The orders 
were entirely verbal, and nobody avowed them; 
but while every one affected aſtoniſnment at the 


| enterprize, Cromwell, by whoſe counſel it had been 
directed, arrived from London, and put an end to 
all further enquiry. _ , 

a petition from the army againſt their being diſ- 


But notwithſtanding the preſent defenceleſs ſtate 


| of the parliament, they were poſſeſſed of many re- 


ſources, and time might ſoon enable them to reſiſt 
that violence which now threatened to put a period 


to their power. Cromwell therefore marched im- 


mediately at the head of the army towards London, 


and reached St. Alban's in a few days, where the 


army entered into negotiations with their maſters; 
and copied exactly the model ſet them by the par- 
liament in their late uſurpations on the crown. 

Their demands roſe every day. As ſoon as one 
claim was granted, they had another ready, ſtill 
more exorbitant than the former; and were deter- 
mined never to be ſatisſied. They at firſt pretended 
only to petition for what concerned themſelves as 
ſoldiers: next they inſiſted on a vindication of 
their character: It was then neceſſary that their 
enemies ſhould be puniſhed; and at laſt they 
claimed the entire government and ſettling the 
nation. es. 

On the ſixteenth of June, the army drew up a 
charge of high treaſon againſt eleven members of 
the houſe of commons, the chief of the preſbyte- 
rian party, accuſing them of endeavouring to 
betray the cauſe of the parliament, and to deſtroy 
the army. The accuſed members were Denzil 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stappleton, Sir William * 

| ic 
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Maynard, major- general Maſſey, Mr. recorder 
Glyn, colonel Walter Long, colonel Edward Har- 
ley, and Anthony Nichols. The army inſiſted that 
theſe members ſhould be immediately ſequeſtered 


from parliament and thrown into priſon. The 


commons replied that they could not proceed ſo far 
upon a general charge. The army obſerved; that 
the caſes of Strafford and Laud, were direct: preſi- 


dents for that purpoſe. At laſt, the eleven mem 


bers themſelves, in order to prevent the confuſian 
that again threatened the kingdom, begged leave to 
retire from the houſe. | ai} 70 55:6t 4d 
Alarmed at theſe violent proceedings of the army, 
the city of London, ſent a deputation of the alder- 
men and common council to St. Albans, diſclaim- 
ing any intention of raiſing: forces to oppoſe the 
army. The parliament. had placed the militia of 
London, according to the deſire of the citizens, 
under the direction of the preſbyterians; bur being 
now overawed by the army, revoked their ordi- 
nance, and ſettled it as it was before. Exaſperated 
at this proceeding, the common- council petitioned 


the parhament, that the preſbyterians ſhould ſtill 


command the militia. Ar the ſame time a great 
number of the city apprentices, ſtirred up by the 
leaders of that party, came in a tumultuous man- 
ner to the houſe of commons, and compelled the 
members with threats and violence, to grant the 


petition, and allo to pals a vote for the king's com- 


ing to London. | 

_ The. crafty Cromwell enjoyed this ſtorm, which 
he perceived would ſoon ſweep before it all the ob- 
ſtacles to his ambitious deſigns. Indeed the tranſ- 
actions of the parliament were now ſo inconſiſtent, 


ſo tumultuous, and ſo contradictory, that they de- 


| 
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ſerve not to be mentioned in hiſtory. To day the 


independent mob prevailed; to morrow that of the 


preſbyterians. The parliament had loſt thoſe able 


men, who could direct the tumult, and guide the 


furious and deluded multitude to ſupport their own . 


ſchemes. ' | | 


In the mean time, as there was no ſigns of re- 


ſiſtance, the army, at the requeſt of the parliament, 
removed to a greater diſtance from London, and 
fixed their head quarters at Reading, carrying with 
them their unfortunate monarch. _ | 

That prince was, however, in a much better ſitu- 
ation than formerly when he reſided with the parlia- 
ments commiſſioners at Holmby-houſe. All his 
friends had free acceſs to him: his correſpondence 
with the queen was not interrupted : his chaplains 
were reſtored, and he was allowed the uſe of the 
liturgy. Even his children were once allowed to 
viſit him, and paſs a few days at Caverſham, where 
he then reſided. He had not ſeen either his youngeſt 
fon, the duke of Glouceſter, or the princeſs Eliza- 
. beth ſince he left London at the begining of the 
civil diſorders. No private man, unacquainted 
with the pleaſures of a court, and the tumults of a 
camp, more paſſionately loved his family, than this 
unfortunate prince; ſuch an inſtance therefore in 
the army, was extremely agreeable to him. Crom- 


well himſelf, who was witneſs to the meeting of 


the royal family, confeſſed that he had never been 


preſent at ſo tender a ſcene: and extremely applaud- 


ed the benignity, which diſplayed itſelf in the whole 
diſpoſition and behaviour of the king. 


On the twenty-ſeventh of July, the commons 
adjourned till the thirtieth a and the two ſpeakers, | 
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Lenthall, and the earl of Mancheſter, together 
with a great number of members of both houſes, 
took the opportunity of retiring to the army, car- 
rying with them the regalia. Upon their arrival, 
together with the news of the tumults at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, the army immediately directed their march 
towards London, in order, as they pretended, to 
reſtore the violated privileges of parliament. 
Lenthall and Mancheſter were both preſbyte- 
rians; their retreat therefore was very ſurprizing. 
Probably they thought, that the army muſt, in the 
end prevail, and were therefore willing to procure 
the intereſt of that party, which was likely to gain 
the aſcendant. | | | 
Driven from all their. temporizing maxims, and 
obliged either to abandon at once, or ſupport by 
force their power and hberty, the parliament pre- 
pared for a vigorous defence, and reſolved to op- 
poſe the violence of the army. On the thirtieth of 
July, both houſes met, and immediately elected 
new ſpeakers, the peers choſe. lord Hunſdon, and 
the commons Henry Pelham: they repeated their 
former orders for levying troops: they conſtituted 
Maſſey commander: they ordered the militia of 
London to guard the lines; and nothing was heard 
through the whole city but the ſound of military 
preparations. It however, ſoon appeared, that all 
their reſources were unequal to the preſent occa- 
ſion. 4 
As the army advanced into the neighbourhood of 
the city, Rainſborough being ſent over the river, 
with a party of horſe, preſented himſelf before 
Southwark, and was readily admitted by ſome ſol- 
diers, who were poſted there for its defence, and 
were determined not to ſeparate their intereſts from 
thoſe of the army. It was now 1n vain to attempt 
making any reſiſtance. The army marched thro” 
the city in triumph, on the ſixth of Auguſt ; but 
obſerved the greateſt order and regularity. They 
conducted to Weſtminſter the two ſpeakers, who 
took their ſeats without oppoſition. The eleven 
members being charged as the authors of the tu- 
mults, were expelled the houſe, and moſt of them 
left the kingdom : ſeven peers were accuſed of high 
treaſon; the mayor, one ſheriff, and three alder- 
men, were committed to the tower ; and ſeveral ci- 
tizens and officers of the militia were confined in 
other priſons. At the ſame time every decree of 
the parliament, from the time of the tumult till 
the return of the ſpeakers was reverſed ; the lines 
about the city were levelled ; the independents re- 
eſtabliſhed in the couimand of the militia, and a 
regiment eſtabliſhed in Whitehall and the Meuſe. 
The army now appointed a ſolemn thankſgiving for 
what they called the reſtoratioa of liberty, but in 
reality for having triumphed over the parliament, 
and reduced them to a ſtate of the molt abje& and 
deplorable ſlavery. RE 
When the forces firſt approached the neighbour- 
hood of London, the king was conducted to Hamp- 
ton-court, where he was treated with great reſpect 
and civility by the heads of the army, and had all 
the honours paid him which were due to his exalted 
ſtation ; though he was, in reality, no better than 
their priſoner. — | Wes > 
The 2 or rather the army, which di: 
rected all their proceedings, gave the command of 
the tower to Fairfax, declaring him, at the ſame 


time, generaliſſimo of all the forces, with a power 
to diſcharge, or advance all officers as he pleaſed ; 
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but they were ſtill at a loſs how to diſpoſe of the 
king's- perſon. The independents kept him at 
Hampton-court. - Cromwell and the preſbyterian 
party both entered into a treaty with him; the Scots 


alſo, by means of their commiſſioners, the carls of 
Eanderdale; Loudon, and Lanerk, propoſed tak- 


ing him from the independents, and carrying him to 
their kingdom. Charles, who equally dreaded all 
thoſe parties, was under great perturbation of mind: 
at perceiving he had been the dupe-of Cromwell's 
policy, and being informed that the latter was 
forming deſigns againſt his life, he took the reſolu- 
tion of withdrawing himſelf from the army. Ac- 
cordingly, in the night of the thirteenth of Novem- 
ber, he privately left Hampton; court, attended only 
by Sir John Berkley, Aſnburnham, and Leg. Nor 
was his eſcape diſcovered, till near an hour after, 


when thoſe who were intruſted with the care of his 


—.— entering his chamber, found ſome letters 
directed to the parliament, to the general, and to 
the officers who attended him. 

In the mean time, the king travelled at a great 
rate through the foreſt, and the next morning reach- 
ed Titchſield, a ſeat of the earl of Southampton, 
where the counteſs dowager, a woman of great 
honour, and with whom che king knew he might 
ſafely intruſt his perſon, reſided. Before he arrived 
at this ſrat, he had viſited the ſea coaſt; and ex- 


preſſed great anxiety, that a ſhip, which he ſeemed 
to look for, was not arrived. This circumftance 


induced Berkley and Leg, who were. not intrufted 
with the ſecret, to conjecture, that his intention was 
to ſcek refuge in ſome foreign kingdom. 

It being impoſſible for the king to remain any 


conſiderable time concealed at Titchfield, it was ne- 


ceſſary to form ſome ſcheme for his future ſafety. 
Several meaſures were propoſed, but all of them 


attended with almoſt inſuperable difficulties. At 
laſt, it was reſolved to retire to the Ifle of Wight, 
Which lay in the neighbourhood. Hammond, a. 
man entirely dependent upon Cromwell, was then 


governor of that Ifland. He had married a daugh- 


ter of the famous Hambden, a very intimate friend 
of Cromwell, who always bore a religious reſpect 


to his memory. Theſe were all very unfavourable 


* circumſtances : yet, becauſe the governor was ne- 


phew to doctor Hammond, the king's favourite 


| Chaplain, and had acquired a good character in the 
army. it was thought proper to have recourſe to him 
in the preſent emergency, when no other rational 
” expedient could be deviſed. Accordingly Aſhburn- 


ham and Berkley were diſpatched to the iſland; with 


orders not to inform Hammond of the place where 
the king was concealed till they had obtained a pro- 
miſe from him not to deliver up his majeſty, though 
the parliament and army ſhould require him; bur, 


if he ſhould not afford him protection, to reſtore 


him to his liberty. This promiſe, ir muſt be owned, 
Was a very ſlender fecurity, could it have been pro- 
cured; yet even without exacting it, Aſhburnh 


am 
imprudently, if not treacherouſly, brought Ham- 
mond to Titchfield. So that the king was obliged to 


put himſelf into his hands, and to * with him 
to Cariſbroke caſtle, in the Iſle of 


| le of Wight, where 
he was in reality a priſoner, though received with 


all the external marks of duty and reſpeft. 
On receiving the news of the king's efcape, the 


arliament was greatly alarmed, and immediately 


jiſſued a proclamation, declaring it high treafon, 


and death without mercy, for any one to conceal 


him; but on the fifteenth day after the king's de. 
parture, they. were caſed of their fears, by a letter 
from Hammond, informing them that his majeſty 
was then under his care, in the Iſle of Wight. They 
immediately gave orders that none of his friends or 
adherents ſhould be ſuffered to viſit him, or even 
rewnic-on the iſlanee. 
By. this weak ſtep which the king had taken, he 
was now entirely at the diſpoſal of the enemy, in a 
place, removed from his friends, and from whence 
it would be almoſt impoſſible to deliver him, either 
by force or ſtratagem. Charles, however, was not, 
even in this ſequeſtered and melancholy ſituation, 
without reſource: he held a ſecret correſpondence 
with the lord Inchiquin, who commanded for the 
parliament in Ireland: he had private affurance 
of ſtrong ſupport from abroad: he was even by 
his agents, tampering with the chief officers of the 
navy: he was carrying on intrigues with the preſby. 
terians in the city: by CromwelPs connivance, he 
held intelligence with officers about the perſon, of the 
artful general; and had now concluded a treaty. 
with the Scots, in all reſpects, both diſadvantageous 
and diſhonourable. By this «treaty he approved of 
their ſolemn league and covenant, confirmed all 
they had done againſt epiſcopacy in Scotland, and 
made ſeveral other conceſſions, which in his foul he 
abhorred. In conſideration of theſe conceſſions, the 
Scots engaged to pour a new army into England, 
and the king undertook to protect all his ſubjects 
of the three kingdoms, who ſhould: join theſe 
forces. FS ne Ny 143 
During the anarchy which now prevailed, the 
fatal conſequences of a divided capital, an inſolent 
army, and the flight and impriſonment of the law- 
ful ſovereign, the ſame ſpirit, which had fo long 
animated the leaders of the independents, on a ſud- 
den took poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the common ſol- 
diers of the army, who formed themſelves 1nto a 


body under the name of levellers, an appellatian 


which ſufficiently intimated their deſign of. re- 
ducing every thing to an equality, and acknowledg- 


ing no ſuperior in the church, army or ſtate. They 


indeed, profeſſed to do no more, than what the com- 
mons had done before them: they copied the exam- 
ple of their officers, and their pretenſions ſeemed to 


be full as well founded as any of the former. 


Their numbers ſoon became conſiderable. / Crom- 


well, therefore, finding they were likely to become 


very formidable, as they acted upon his own princi- 
ples, and, if ſuffered to proceed, might deprive 
him of the fruit of all his policy and labour; 
formed the ſudden reſolution to quell them, though 


at the hazard of his own life. Accordingly he re- 


paired to a meeting of thoſe levellers with a guard 
of choſen men, at the head of whom he had always 
been victorious, and began to expoſtulate with the 
mutineers in a canting ſpeech, with regard to their 


violent proceedings. One of the moſt licentious 
giving him an inſolent anſwer, he knocked down 


two or three of them with his own hand, and fal- 
ling on the reſt with incredible fury, he diſperſed 


the whole body, cauſed ſeveral of them to be hang- 


ed purſuant to the ſentence of a court-martial, and 


ſent a conſiderable number priſoners to London. 


By acting with the ſame vigour and intrepidity on 
ſeveral other occaſions, he ſubdued the mutinous 


ſpirit of this dangerous k&,” and reduced the army 


to ſubmiſſin. 
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During theſe tranſactions, Charles, if poſſible, to 
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ſatisfy the wiſhes of his people, had promiſed, by a 
welſage ſent from Carifbroke caſtle, to relinquiſh 
during his own life the power of the militia, and 
the appointment of all the great officers of ſtate; 
on condition that after his death, theſe prerogatives 
ſhould be reſtored to the crown. But the parha- 
ment, directed by the independents of the army, in- 
ſtead of agreeing to theſe terms, drew up four pro- 
poſitions, which they ſent him as preliminaries, and 
to which they demanded his poſitive c 
before they would liſten to any treaty. 


By the it of theſe, he wis'c ſurrender-to the 


parliament all his 
twenty years, 


whatever money ſhould-be found: necefſary / for ſup- 
tration of | 
me the || ever over the king, ſeveral Dutch ſhips having 


porting the forces: and ever after the 
the twenty years, they reſerved a Tight to 


4 4 
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over the military, during ||. courage to oppoſe it. 
together with the authority of raiſing || 1 
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added Cromwell with a ſtern look, and clapping his 
hand to his ſword, teach not the army through 
“ deſpair, te ſeek their ſafety by any other means 
than that of adhering to you, who will not ſtick 
<«. to yourſelves. How deſtructive ſuch a reſolution 
ein them will be to you all, I tremble to think, and 
* leave you to judge.“ | 
A. D. 1648. Overawed by theſe menaces, the 
houſe reſolved on the third of January, that no 
* more addreſſes ſhould be made to the king, nor 
* any more meſſages be received from him.” This 
reſolution did nor, however, paſs unanimouſly in 
the commons, ninety-one members had ſtill the 
A few days afterwards the 
lords agreed to this reſolution. | 
Orders were now ſent to Hammond the governor 
of the Iſle of Wight to place a ſtricter guard than 


fame authority, whenever the ſtate of the King or anchored near the Iſland, with a deſign to reſcue 
. 7 ; | 


kingdom ſhould require it. 
By the ſecond he was to revoke all the prd- 
clamations and declarations he had iſſued againſt 
the parliament; and acknowledge, that they had 
taken arms for their own juſt and neceſſary defence. 


that unfortunate monarch. About the ſame time, 
the army preſented an addreſs to the. parliament, 
promiſing their aſſiſtance, if neceſſary, in purſuing 
the requiſite meaſures for ſettling the nation. 
Reduced to this melancholy condition by the in- 


By the third he was to repeal all the acts, and 


cancel all the patents of »peerage, which had paſ- 


{cd the great ſeal, fince the time of its being dar- 
Tried to Ort 


ord by the lord-keeper Littleton. | 


ſolence of the army, the king was greatly pitied 
by the more moderate part of his ſubjects, many 
of whom began to form parties in his favour in dit- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and were joined by the 


By the fourth he was to grant the two- houſes ||| preſbyterians from their hatred to the independents. 


power to adjourn themſelves in whatever manner 
they pleaſed; a demand, in appearance of no great 
moment, but calculated by the independents with 
a view of removing the parliament to places where 


x 


it would be entirely under the direction of the army. 


The King thought it extremely hard, that he ſhould 
be obliged to make ſuch- conceſſions,” while nothing 
vas ſtipulated: in his favour, and to depend entirely 
on the favour and generoſity of his enemies, for 

what he ſhould after Wards obtain. He requeſted, 

therefore, a perſonal conference with the parliament; 
and begged that the terms on both ſides ſſould be 
Pprevioully | ſettled before any conceſſions were de- 
manded. ETON £ n Mi. 4 TEIT (eee {A | 
But the refuſal of Charles ſo exaſperated the in- 
dependents, that many bitter ſpeeches were made 
againſt him in the houſe of commons, particularly 
by Cromwell, and Ireton, His ſon-in-law; the former 


of whom ſeemed now reſolved to deprive Charles 


both of his life and crown. He did not, however, 
venture to imipatt the blacker, and more deteſtable 
part of his deſign to any one except Ireton, and one 
or two more of his boſom favourites. But though 


he concealed it from Fairfax, yet he ſoon preached 


and prayed him and his other offices; into an enthu . 
ſiaſm, that was very favourable to his purpoſe. 
Having thus fixed the army in his intereſt, he well 
ne he ſhould have very little difficulty in gainin 
the parliament. Actordifixly Thomas Wroth had the 
boldneſs to move in the houſe" of commons, rhat 
the king ſhould not only be removed to ſome inland 
; Caſtle, but alſo that articles of impeachment ſnoule 
be drawn up againſt him: himſelf to be deprived o 
the government, and a ne form of adminiſtration 
eſtablimed. This' motion was ſeconded by Ireton 
and Cromwell, with, g 
. terms; they only tecömmefded it to the houſe to 
; ſertle the picky,” wirtout" the participation” of the 
king, who had rejected n pro- 
miſing at the ſame” tine that che Arn | 
that occaſion, © ſupporri the purliament. ut,“ 


reat warmth; but in general | 


my would, on 


Even the parliament, who were chiefly preſbyterians, 
though they had loſt their leaders, had not gone 
ſuch lengths againſt the king, if they had not been 
intimidated by the threats of the army. What 
greatly tended to encourage the inſurrections in 
England, was the proſpect of a powerful aſſiſtance 
from Scotland. The Scottiſh commiſſioners had 
entered a ſtrong proteſt, againſt forcing upon the | 
king the four, propoſitions already mentioned, but 
their proteſt being diſregarded, they were at once 
both highly provoked, and deeply affect: d by the 
fuffrrings of their ſovereign. They therefore under- 
"took to arm Scotland in his favour, and retaliate all 
his wrongs on the heads of his unmerciful enemies. 
They ſucceeded ſo well, that they procured a vote 
of the Scottiſh parliament, to raiſe an army of thir- 
e ee for the reſcue of the bas per- 
fon; and to give the command of theſe forces to the 
duke of Hamilton; contrary to the opinions of the 
kirk commiſſioners, and the zealous covenanters 
under the marquis of Argyle; who were afraid 
that this ſcheme would affect the reſtoration of 
monarchy, without eſtabliſhing preſbyterianiſm. 
While the Scots were preparing for the invaſion 
of England, every part of that kingdom was filled 
with tumults, inſurrections, conſpiracies and diſ- 
contents. The preſbyterians, who, by their credit 
and intereſt had chiefly ſupported the war, were 
overpowered by the fraud and chicanery of the in- 
dependents. The royaliſts, incenſed at the cruel 
treatment, which the king ſuffered from the army, 
were ſtrongly prompted to reſtore him to liberty, 
and regain the advantages they had lately loſt, All 
orders of men were filled with indignation at ſeeing 
the civil ſubjected to the military power; and both 
the king and parliament at once enſlaved by a mer - 
cenary power. But though the whole nation ſcemed 
to unite in their hatred of military uſurpations, the 
views entertained by the ſeveral parties were fo dif- 
ferent; that little concern was obſerved in theſe in- 
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Langhorne, 
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Langhorne, Powel, and Poyer, preſbyterian ,| - perience, had rendered the parliament s army in the 


officers, who headed conſiderable bodies of troops || trade of murder; ſince about thirty.. thouſand of | 
in Wales, were the firſt who declared themſelves ; their troops could keep upwards, of a. million in q 
and early in the beginning of this year, aſſembled. ſubjection; for the army was now actually at war | 
a formidable army in thoſe countries which were with the whole nation. r 


warmly attached to the royal cauſe. Young Hales,, | | 
and Goring, who had been lately created earl of to near twenty thouſand men, under the duke of 
Norwich, excited commotions in Kent. An inſur- 
rection was raiſed in Eſſex, by lord Capel, Sir five thouſand Engliſh under Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
Charles Lucas, and Sir George Liſle. The earl of dale. Soon after this junction, they fell upon the 
Holland, who ſince the beginning of the civil wars, ||. parliament's army under major- general Lambert, 
had frequently changed ſides, endeavoured to col- near Appleby, and forced him to take ſhelter in the 
lect forces in Surry, Morris had ſurpriſed the caſtle; town. The Scottiſn army, alter ſtaying ſome time 
of Pomfret in Yorkſhire; ee. Pat Kendal, marched into Lancaſhire, with an in. 
But what ſeemed of the greateſt importance, ¶ tention of advancing to London. Cromwell, hay. 
was the general ſpirit of diſeontent that had ſeized ¶ ing no. quieted the commotions in Wales, marched 

the officers of the navy. No leſs than ſeventeen with the utmoſt expedition to intercept the Scots, 
ſhips lying in the mouth of the river declared and reached Preſton, where Hamilton and Lang. 
againſt the army; and, after ſetting Rainſporough dale lay with their forces. Here Cromwell, who 
on ſhore, failed over to Holland, where they put ¶ dreaded the conſequences. of their advancing to 
themſelves under the command of the prince of || London, ventured to attack Langdale's diviſion 
Wales. About the ſame time the king's ſecond with a force hardly amounting to half their num- 
ſon, afterwards king James II. then about fifteen ber: and though the royaliſts behaved with uncom- 
ears old, and was then a ſtate priſoner in St. || mon bravery, were totally defeated, and moſt of 

| Fane palace, made his eſcape, and retired: to them put to the ſword. Hamilton, and his troops 
Holland, where he joined his brother the prince of || alſo, werr ſhamefully defeated, and purſued, to 
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%% GT OT ago 1 I Uttoreter, where the duke himſelf, was taken pri. 
* This event, however, tended only to haſten the ſoner by the lord Grey of Groby, and ſeat to Afſh- 
fate of the unhappy king. The genius of Crom- by de la Zouch, in Leiceſterſhire; while Sir f 
well, or rather the anger of heaven, upon a nation | Marmaduke: Langdale, was apprehended at an ˖ 
ſo loaded with crimes of the deepeſt dye, prevailed inn. 5 
cover all human precaution. Cromwell marched in |} Cromwell, determined to improve the ſuccëſs f 
perſon into Wales, and after reducing Pembroke |} he had obtained over the Scottiſh, army, marched | 
caſtle, which maintained a ſiege of four weeks, || directly to Edinburgh; by which vigorous ſtep he ; 
he put an end to the commotions in that part of the || entirely broke all the meaſures. of the royalilts, X 
country. l that Berwick and Carliſle, which, had Been taken 
Langhorne, Powel, and Poyer, who ſurrendered. 8 by Hamilton, were reſtored to the Engliſh. Having g 
themſelves priſoners at diſcretion, were tried by a thus deprived the royaliſts of every hope of ſucceſs, : 
court martial, and condemned to draw lots for || Cromwell left Lambert with a body of troops in ; 
their lives. The lot falling on Poyer, he was ac- Scotland, and returned to London, where his pre- : 
cordingly ſhot at the head of the army. General |} ſence was now abſolutely, neceſſar g. | 
Fairfax, now a peer, by the death of his father, During theſe troubles in different parts of the | 
| ſucceſsfully oppoſed the royal party in Kent; under || kingdom, by which the army was divided, the par- ; 
the earl of Norwich. He defeated him at Maid-| |} liament regained its liberty, and again acted with 
© ftone, and drove both him and his ſcattered forces its wanted ſpirit and courage. The members who | 
into Effex, where thoſe who had taken up arms un- had withdrawn, through the terror of the army, re- - 
der lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir George |} turned, and infufing boldneſs into their companions, 
| Lifle, were forced to ſhut themſelves up in Col- |}-reſtored to the preſbyrerian party, that alcendant : 
* Chefter. They held out a long ſiege, but were at it had formerly enjoyed. I E impeached f 
laſt obliged to ſurrender. ' Lucas and Liſle were members were recalled; and the vote, by which 
ſhot; and Goring earl of Norwich, and lord Capel, they were expelled, was reyerſed. The vote alſo | 
were ſent priſoners to Windſor caſtle. || of none addreſſes was.repealed ; and five lords, and ] 
The artful Cromwell now ſaw his bloody policy || ten. commoners, were ſent to the Iſle of Wight, as | 
of governing by the ſword, ſucceed beyond expec-commiſſioners to treat with the king, He was al- | 
tation. It was not now, as formerly, when he had || lowed to ſummon ſeveral of his friends, and old | 
an armed authority of parliament, and the timo- | counſcllors,; that he might have their advice in this 
- Tous citizens of London to deal with; the whole | important tranſaRtion..; .,.. 1, TSS; | 
nation was on every {ide in a blaze, and could only |} The parliament's commiſſioners were aſtoniſbed 
be quenched with ſtreams of Engliſh blood. Beſides ¶ when the king firſt appeared, at the alteratioh that f 
Kent, Eſſex, Wales, and the northern counties, | was viſible in his countenance. The moment his 
the Corniſh men were in arms, but were defeated ſervants had been removed, he had laid afide all 
at Penzance, by Sir Hardreſſe Waller, who after- ¶ care of his perſon; he had ſuffered his beard and 4 
wards took poſſeſſion of Exeter. The inhabitants ¶ hair to grow, and hang diſhevelled and neglected. | 
of Rutlandſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Northamptonſhire, His hair was become, almoſt. entirely grey; eitlicr 
and other neighbouring counties, alſo flew to arms, from the decline of years, or from that load of 
and aſſembled near Stamford. Sir. John Owen had ſorrows, under which he had Iaboured, and Which, | 
renewed the war in Wales, and beſieged Caernar- though borne with conſtancy, preyed internally on 
von caſtle; but was defeated, and taken priſaner || his. ſenſible and tender heart. His, friends, and 
dy colonel Carter. From theſe circumſtanees it is perhaps his enemies too, beheld, with compaſſion, | 


apparent, how ready ſix or ſeven years conſtant ex- 
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conceſſions were a ſufficient foundation for the houſe 


to proceed upon, in the ſettlement of the king- 


—_— „ 1 5. 
This was, however, the laſt vote they paſſed in 


favour of the royal cauſe; for the next day when 


the commons were to meet, colonel Pride, for- 
merly a drayman, had blockaded the houſe at the 
head of two regiments, and directed by lord Grey, 


ſeized in the paſſage, forty- one members of the 


preſbyterian party, and ſent them to different places 
of confinement. 


| ment. Beſides theſe one hundred and 
ixty members were excluded; nor were any allow- 
ed to enter the houſe, except the moſt furious, and 
moſt determined of the independents, who did not 
exceed fifty or ſixty. This attrocious invaſion. of 


the parliament, commonly paſſed under the name 


of colonel Pride's purge.” 


The tranſactions of the remaining part of the 
parliament, if indeed this inſignificant aſſembly de- 
ſerves that honourable appellation, were ſuch as 
might naturally be expected from the frantic mem- 
bers by whom it was compoſed. They imme- 
diately annulled the former vote; declared the king's 
conceſſions unſatisfaftory ; and that no abſent mem- 
ber ſhould be admitted into the houſe, till he had 


ſigned it. They committed to priſon Sir William 
Waller, Sir John Clotworthy, the generals Brown, 


Maſſery, Copley, and other leaders of the preſby- 

terian party; all pres of great reputation, and 
gining of the war, ſupported 

the - parliament, by their extenſive credit and au- 


thority. 


Not intimidated, however, by theſe violent pro- 
ceedings, the excluded members publiſhed a paper, 


containing a narrative of the violence, that had 
been committed by the leaders of the independent 


party, and a proteſtation that all acts were void, 


that had been, ſince that time, paſſed in the houſe 


nanimous ſpirit. It was propoſed by them that 


diſobedience and uſurpations, be declared traitors 
by the parliament: but that aſſembly were dealing 
with men, who were not to be terrified by words; 
nor retarded by any ſcrupulous delicacy: The ge- 
nerals, under the name of Fairfax, who ſtill allow- 
ed them to uſe his name, immediately marched the 
army to London, and after placing guards in 
Whitehall, the Meuſe, Durham-houſe, Covent- 
houſe, Covent · garden, and Palace: yard, ſurround- 
ed the parliament with their hoſtile armament. 
Deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing, the parlia- 
ment {till retained the courage of reliſting. They 
attempted, even in the face of the army, to cloſe 
cheit treaty, with, the king; ang though they had 
formerly voted his conceſſions, with regard to the 
church and delingyents to, be unſarisfadtory 3 they 
now, took. into conſideration the final reſolution, 
with regard to the whole., After a violent, debate 
which laſted three days, it was carried by a, majo- 
rity of one Hundred and twenty- nine againſt eighty- 
ree, in the houſe of commons, that the king's 
66 Vol. II. | 


of commons. In anſwer to this declaration the inde- 
dependents, who well knew, that their violent pro- 
ceedings could not be juſtified by either law or 
reaſon, oppofed a counter declaration, in which 
they declared it a falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious 
libe}, tending to the ſubverſion of the fundamental 


. 


liberties and privileges of parliament. 


Nothing now remained to cloſe this ſcene of ini- 
quity, but the fanatical extravagant act of putting 
a petiod to the life of their unhappy prince: and 
the only difficulty Cromwell had to ſurmount in 
completing that ſhocking tranſaction, conſiſted in 
diſguiſing the horror of the deed from Fairfax, 
who, when too late, began to think he had done 
an irreparable injury to his country; nor could all 
the arts of Cromwell reſtore his mind to its former 
tranquillity. . 5 


The remnant of the houſe of commons conſiſted 


of a ſet of men, raiſed from the loweſt claſs of 


life, the ſlaves of the army, whoſe officers exer- 
ciſed unlimited power in all their proceedings; 
even the city itſelf was in ſubjection to the power 


of the military. 


Cromwell, who could mould the ſoldiers to his 
purpoſe, prevailed upon them to preſent petitions 
againſt the king; the counties of Somerſet and 
Norfolk, with the fleet under the command of the 
earl of Warwick, ſent a declaration, in which they 
joined with the army; and the common- council of 
London, who had ſo lately declared for the king, 


| now, wholly under the direction of the victorious 


party, concured with the petition of having the 
ſ king 
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king brought to a trial. About the ſame time 
colonel Eure was detached from the army to ſeize 
the king's perſon at Newport, and convey the royal 
captive to ſome place of rene ſecurity. Eure 


executed his commiſſion, and conveyed his prifoner 


to Hurſt-caftle, a fortrefs ſituated on a low neck 
of land in Hampſhire, oppoſite the Needle-cliffs 
in the Ifle of Wight. 

In the mean time, a comtnittee was appointed. to 


impeach the king of high treaſon; and Col. Harriſon, | 
the ſon of a butcher, was commanded to conduct 
the royal victim from Hurſt caſtle to Windfor. ' On 


the twenty-eighth of December, the committee 


having made its report, an ordinance for trying the 
king was brought into the houſe of commons by 
Scot, an independent miniſter. This was founded 
on a vote of that houſe, which made it “ high 


« treaſon in a king of England, for the time being, 


* to levy a war againſt the parliament and people.” 
This ordinance, with many deteſtable particulars, | 
ſoon paſſed the houſe of commons, and in à few | 


days carried up to the houſe of peers by the lord 
Grey of Groby. 1 ö | 


little authority or influence ; but ſince the king's 


impriſonment, it had been wholly inſignificant, and 


- moſt of the members, aſhamed of the public pro- 
ceedings, declined giving their attendance. It how- 
ever happened that day, to be more full than uſual, 
and they were aſſembled to the number of ſixteen, 


when the ordinance was preſented. They, without 


the leaſt heſitation, unanimouſly rejected the vote 


of the commons, and immediately adjourned them- | 
ſelves for ten days ; hoping, by this means, to re- | 


{train the furious proceedings of the commons. 

But ſo ſmall an obſtacle was very inſufficient to 
divert the independents from their purpoſe. They 
voted to proceed in trying the king, and eſtabliſn- 
ing all other meaſures, without the concurrence of 
the lords: and accordingly paſſed the following 
votes, which ſufficiently indicate the purpoſes they 
were calculated to ſerve. FOO PET 

„ Reſolved, that the commons of England in 
<< parliament aſſembled are, under God, the origi- 
4 nal of all juſt power. | | 
© That the commons of England, in parliament 
cc 
people, have the ſupreme power in this nation. 

% That whatever is enacted, or declared, for 


« them by the commons, in parliament aſſembled, 


<« has the force of a law; and all the people of this 
„ nation, are included thereby, although the con- 
« ſent, or concurrence of the houſe of peers be 
« not had thereunto.” Sn ag hg 

They alſo voted, © That all members, and others, 
« appointed to act in any ordinance with the peers, 


« were impowered and enjoined to ſit, act, and exe- | 


« cute, notwithſtanding the peers joined not there- 
« in.“ | 

So earneſt were the corffmons and army about the 
king's trial, that the queen, deſiring to ſee her huſ- 
band before his arraignment, could not procure a 
paſſport for that purpoſe. n 

The ordinance for the king's trial was now 
changed into an act of the commons, and ordered 
to be engroſſed. Two days after proclamation was 
made in Weſtminſter-hall, Cheapſide, and the Old 
Exchange, for witneſſes to come in againſt him. At 


q 1 


the ſame time commiſſioners were appointed for try. 
ing him. 5 1 

This court conſiſted of one hundred and thirty. 
three perſons, as named by the commons, but there 
never met above feyenty ; fo difficult was it found, 
notwithftanding the blindneſs of prejudice, and the 
allurements of intereſt, to engage perſons of any 


| name of character, in a meaſure fo criminal and re. 


gnant to all forms of law and juſtice. Cromwell, 
Nan Harriſon, and a few more of the principal 
officers of the army, moſt of them of very mean 
birth, were members, together with ſome of the 
lower houſe, and ſome citizens of London. The 
twelve judges were at firſt appointed in the number, 
but as they had affirmed it was contrary to all the 
ideas of Engliſh law to try the king for treaſon, by 
whoſe authority all accuſations for treaſon muſt ne. 
ceſſarily be conducted, their names, as well as thoſe 
of ſome peers, were afterwards ſtruck out. Brad. 
ſhaw, a lawyer, was chofen preſident, Coke was 
appointed ſollicitor for the people of England, Do- 
riflaus, Steele, and Aſke, were named aſſiſtants. 


| I || The court ſat at Weftminſter-hall. 
A. D. 1648 9g. The upper houſe, during the || 
whole courſe ot the civil war, had poſſeſſed very 


When the crier, in calling ever the names of 
| the perſons appointed to form this court, pro- 
' nounced the name of Fairfax, which had been in- 
ſerted in the number, ' a voice came from one of the 
ſpectators, anſwering, * He has more wit than to 
ebe here.” When the charge was read againſt the 
king in the name of the people of England, the 
ſame voice exclaimed, · Not a tenth part of them.” 


Axel, the officer who guarded the court, giving or- 


aſſembled, being choſen by, and repreſenting the 


— 


ders to fire into the box whence the inſolent ſpeeches 
came, it was diſcovered that lady Fairfax was there, 
| and that it was ſhe who had the courage to utter 
them. She was a perſon of very noble extraction, 
the daughter of Horace, lord Vere of Tilbury, 


but being ſeduced by the violence of the times, ſhe 


had long ſeconded her huſband's zeal againft the 
royal cauſe, and was now, as well as he, ſtruck 
with abhorrence, at the fatal and unexpected conſe- 
quence of all his boaſted victories. Wo 
On the twentieth of January, the king was 
brought before this high-court of juſtice, having 
been guarded from St. James's thither by colonel 


Hacket, with thirty officers armed. The deport- 
ment of the king, though long uſed to be a pri- 
ſoner, was, before this court, very majeſtic. He 
looked undauntedly on the array of troops that at- 
tended him, and the pageantry of the court; and 
without moving his hat, or ſhewing the regicides 
the ſmalleſt mark of reverence, he ſeated. himſelf 
in a chair of crimſon velvet, prepared for him 
within the bar. 3 
The charge was now read againſt the king, in 
which it was aſſerted, That he had endeavoured 
« to eſtabliſh a tyrannical power, and in order to 
« accompliſh that end, had raiſed and ſuppòrted a 
« cruel war againſt the parliament.” ' On hearing 


| this ching read by the clerk, Charles made no other 


anſwer, but by denying the authority of the court. 
He repreſented, that having been engaged in a 
treaty with his two houſes of parliament, and hav- 
ing finiſhed almaſt every article, he had expected to 
be brought to his capital in a very different manner ; 
and before this time to have been reſtored to his 
ower, dignity, revenue, and perſonal liberty : that 

e could not now perceive any appearance of the 
upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member of the conſti- 
ales a DOR hee 2 tion ; 
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tution; and had learned, that even the commons, 
whoſe authority was pretended, had been ſubdued 
by lawleſs force, and deprived of their liberty : 
that he himſelf was their native hereditary king, nor 
was the whole authority of the ſtate, though free 
and united, entitled to try him, who derived his 
dignity from the „ ee majeſty of heaven: that 
even admitting thoſe extravagant principles, which 
levelled all orders of men, the court could plead 
no power delegated by the people, unleſs the con- 
ſent of every individual down to the meaneſt, and 
moſt ignorant peaſant had been previouſly aſked and 
obtained: That he moſt readily acknowledged 
he had a truſt committed to him, and even one 
moſt ſacred and inviotable ; he was intruſted with 
the liberties of his people, and would not now be- 
tray them by recognizing a power founded on the 
moſt attrocious violence and uſurpation: that having 
taken arms, and frequently expoſed his life in de- 
fence of public liberty, of the conſtitution, of the 
fundamental lews of the kingdom, he was willing 
in this laſt, and moſt ſolemn ſcene, to ſeal, with his 
blood, thoſe precious rights, for which he had ſo 
long, in vain, contended : that thoſe, who arrogated 
a title to ſit as his judges, were born his ſubjects ; 
and born ſubject to thoſe laws which determined, 
that © the king could do no wrong :” that he was 
not reduced to the neceſſity of ſheltering himſelf 
under that general maxim, which guards every 
Engliſh monarch, even the leaſt deſerving ; but was 
able, by the moſt ſatisfactory reaſons, to juſtify 
thoſe meaſures in which he had been engaged : that 
to the whole world, and even to them, his pretended 


judges, he was deſirous, if called upon in another 


manner, to prove the integrity of his conduct, and 
aſſert the juſtice of theſe defenſive arms, to which, 
unwillingly and unfortunately, he had been obliged 
to have recourſe: but that he muſt, in order to pre- 
ſerve an uniformity of conduct, forego, at preſent, 
the apology of his innocence, leſt by . an 
authority no better founded than that of robbers 
and pyrates, he ſnould be juſtly branded as the be- 
trayer, inſtead of being applauded as the martyr of 
the conſtitution. 

Bradſhaw the preſident, in order to ſupport the 
majeſty-of the people, and maintain the ſuperiority 
of his court above the priſoner, ſtill inculcated that 
he muſt not decline the authority of. his judges; 
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forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. 
Firm and intrepid, he maintained in each reply, the 
utmoſt perſpicuity and juſtneſs, both of thought 
and expreſſion : mild and equitable, he roſe into no 
paſſion at that unuſual authority which was aſſumed 
over him. His ſoul, without effort or affect tion, 
ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation familiar to 
it, and to look down with contempt on all the 
efforts of human malice and iniquity. 

By this time Pau, and another ambaſſador from 
the ſtates- general, were arrived in England; and 


had preſented letters from their maſters to the houſe 


of commons, demanding a reſpite of the king's 
ſentence, but their requeſt was peremptorily denied. 
The French ambaſſador alſo, by orders of his court, 
interpoſed in the king's behalf : the Scotch com- 
miſſioners exclaimed, and proteſted againſt the vio- 
lence : the queen and the prince wrote to the par- 
liament : but all ſollicitations were fruitleſs with 
men whoſe reſolutions were fixed and irrevocable. 
Three days were allowed the king between his 


ſentence and his execution; this interval he chiefly 


employed in reading and devotion. The princeſs 
Elizabeth and the duke of Glouceſter, the only 
part of his family which remained in England, were 
ſuffered to viſit him. Glouceſter was little more 
than an infant, and the princeſs very young. Charles 
cautioned them both againſt popery, and the young 


duke againſt accepting the crown —_ the lives 


that they over-ruled his objections ; that they were 


_ delegated by the people, the only ſource of every 
lawful power; and that king's themſelves acted only 
in truſt from that community, which had inveſted 
this high-court of juſtice with its juriſdiction. 

But Charles continued firm to his principles; 
and though brought four times before the court, 
as often declined its authority. Finding it impoſ 
ſible to ſhake his conſtancy, the court, having con- 
ſtrued his ſilence into confeſſion, the preſident pro- 
nounced the following ſentence on. this unfortunate 
prince, "RK 1 

That he, Charles Stuart, king of England, 
having been convicted and attainted as a tyrant, 
< traitor, murderer, and public enemy, ſhould be 


put to death, by ſevering his head from his 


* body” This ſentence was ſigned by the whole 
court, except nine members. * 

The king's moſt implacable enemies have con- 
feſſed, that his behaviour during this laſt period of 
his life does great honour to his memory; and that 

m all his appearances before his judges, he never 


of his brothers: he then gave them a few jewels, 
which he told them was all he had to bequeath 
them. He charged the princeſs to tell the queen, 
that, during the whole courſe of his life, he had 
never once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity 


towards her; and that his conjugal tenderneſs and 


his life ſnould have an equal duration. 
Fairfax, overwhelmed with grief, uſed all the 
intereſt, which he yet retained, to prevent the exe- 
cution of the fatal ſentence; and even employed 
perſuaſion with his own regiment, though none elſe 
ſhould follow him, to reſcue the king from his 
murderers. Cromwell and Ireton, being informed 
of this intention, endeavoured to convince him, 
that God had rejected the king ; and exhorted him 
to ſeek by prayer ſome direction from heaven on 
this important occaſion.. Harriſon was appointed 


to join in prayer with the unſuſpecting general, who 


was ignorant that the death warrant was ſigned; 
this man, by agreement, prolonged his doleful cant, 
till intelligence arrived, that the dreadful blow was 
ſtruck ; and then riſing from his knees, he told 


Fairfax, that this event was certainly a miraculous 


and providential anſwer, ſent by heaven to their de- 
vout ſupplications. 

On the thirtieth of January, which was the day 
appointed for this tragic ſcene, the king roſe early 
in the morning, and calling Herbert, bade him 


employ more than uſual care in dreſſing and pre- 


paring him for ſo great and joyful a ſolemnity. He 
then received the ſacrament from the hands of bi- 
ſhop Juxon, and continued in his devotions till 
noon, at which time he drank a glaſs of wine and 
eat a bit of bread: then he went through the Ban- 
1 houſe to the ſcaffold, erected adjoining to 
that edifice. He eyed the apparatus of death with 
great compoſure, and aſked it there was not a higher 
block; then addreſſing himſelf to the colonels Iom- 
linſon, Hacket, and ſome other perſons who were 
on the ſcaffold, he juſtified his own 1nnocence in 
the late fatal wars, and obſerved, that he had not 
po taken 
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taken arms, till after the parliament had inliſted 
forces; nor had he any other object in his warlike 
- preparations, than to preſerve the authority 1ntire, 
which his anceſtors had tranſmitted to him. He 
threw not, however, the leaſt blame upon the par- 
liament, but was more inclined to think that ill in- 
ſtruments had interpoſed, and excited in them fears 
and jealoufies with regard to his intentions. Though 
innocent towards his people, he acknowled the 
equity of his execution in the eyes of his maker, ob- 
ſerving, that his fate was juſt, for having conſented 
to the execution of an unjuſt ſentence againſt the 
earl of Strafford. He forgave all his enemies, even 
the chief inſtruments of his death; but exhorted 
them and the whole nation to return to their obedi- 
ence, and acknowledge his ſon and ſucceſſor as their 
lawful ſovereign. While he prepared himſelf for 
the block, biſhop Juxon ſaid to him, © There is, 
« Sir, but one ſtage more, which, though turbu- 
« lent and troubleſome, is yet a very ſhort one. 
„ Conſider it will ſoon carry you a great way; it 
« will carry you from earth to heaven; and there 
% you ſhall find, to your great joy, the prize to 
« which you haſten, a crown of glory.” © Yes,” 
replied the king, © I go from a corruptible to an 
« incorruptible crown, where no diſturbance can 
e have place.” Then delivering his George to the 
eee he ſaid, Remember,“ and laying his 
head on the block, he ſtretched out his hands as a 


ſignal, when, at one blow, his head was ſevered 


from his body. A man in a vizor performed the 
office of executioner. Another in the ſame dif. 

guiſe, held up the head ſtreaming with blood, and 
_ «exclaimed, © This is the head of a traitor.” The 


ſpt ctators teſtified their ſorrows in ſighs, tears and 
lamentations; and ſeveral attempted to dip their 
handkerchiefs in the blood of their murdered king. 
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The body was put into a coffin,” covered with 


black velvet, and removed to an apartment in 
Whitehall, where it was embalmed, and then ex. 


poſed for ſeveral days at St. James's. But at length 


the duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford. 
and the earls of Southampton and Lindſey, obtain. 


ed permiſſion to bury it in the church of Windſor. 
Thus fell Charles I. by the murderous decree of 
his own ſubjects, and the ignominious hand of a 
common executioner. The character of this prince 
is ſtrongly delineated in every part of his reign. 


Every impartial judge will own, that his virtoes 
greatly out balanced his imperfections. Aiming at 


more power than the conſtitution allowed, was the 


firſt cauſe of his misfortunes; but it may be plead. 


ed, in his defence, that the precedents of many 


former reigns ſavoured ſtrongly of deſpotiſm, and 


he unhappily followed thoſe examples. Every ſtep 
he took to put a ſtop to, only ſerved to encreaſe 
the diſorders of his people, and his own misfor- 
tunes; owing to the fury of a bigotted faction, 
and the claſning intereſt of parties violent and fu- 


rious in their oppoſition. to each other, and to theſe 
he fell a ſacrifice, after an unhappy reign of twenty 


three years, ten months and three days. | 
Charles, by his queen Henrietta, had nine chil- 


dren, four ſons and five daughters, via. 


Charles James, who died an infant. Charles, 
Prince of Wales, who ſucceeded him. James, duke 


of York, and Henry duke of Gloceſter, who died 


after the reſtoration. 08 5 

His daughters were, Mary, who married William 
of Naſſau prince of Orange. Elizabeth, confined 
by the regicides in Cariſbrook-caſtle, where ſhe 
died of grief. Ann, and Catharine, who died in 
their infancy, and Henrietta Maria, who married 
Philip duke of Anjou and Orleans. 


The COMMONWEALTH of ENGLAND. 


_ N the death of the king, every man 
A 38 thought himſelf at liberty to frame the 
e model of a republic moſt agreeable to 


his own notions of government; and eager to eſta- 


bliſh his own opinions, however, abſurd and fanati- 


cal, aſſerted that his plan was founded on inſpiration, 
without the leaſt allltance from human reaſon. Re- 
ligion underwent the fame fate; a new ſyſtem was 
formed by every zealot, ſo that the whole kingdom 
became a chaos of bigotry and fanatical enthuſiaſm. 
Some inſiſted on an equal diſtribution of property 
and power, aſſerting, that, as all men were natu- 
rally equal, ſo it was a crime againſt providence to 
faffer any one perſon to uſurp the leaſt authority 
over another. Some inſiſted that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to aboliſh the government itſelf, and lay 


all human powers in the duſt, in order to remove 


every obſtacle to the coming of the Meſſiah, who, 
they aſſerted would ſhortly appear. 
that all the obligations of moralicy and natural law 
were ſuſpended, and the elect guided by an internal 


uman juſtice. - Some diſclaimed all rythes and 


A hireling prieſthood, and determined to oppoſe any 


Some declared 


1 1 far ſuperior, and far more perfect than 


revenue or eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment : while others 


inveighed againſt the law and its profeffors, and 


| propoſed a total abolition of the whole ſyſtem of 
Engliſh juriſprudence, in order to introduce and 


eſtabliſh a more ſimple method of diſtributing juſ- 
tice, It is no wonder that ſuch a variety of opi- 
nions, all ſupported by religious bigotry and entliu- 
ſiaſm, ſhould throw the whole nation into confu- 
ſion, looſen the bands of human ſociety, and de- 
ſtroy the influence of all oaths, laws and engage- 


ments. 


Amidſt the confuſion of opinions, the wretched 
remains of the houſe of commons, dignified with 
the title of the Engliſh parliament, now proceeded 
to the laborious taſk of ſettling the kingdom. In 
order to this, they iſſued a proclamation, forbidding 


all perſons, on pain of incurring the penalty of trea- 
ſon, to acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly 


called the prince of Wales, as ſovereign of Eng- 
land: They likewiſe voted, that all thoſe members 
of the houſe of commons, who had approved, by 
a vote, of the king's conceſſions for a peace at the 

J; 
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The houſe of peers continued yet ſitting, and as 
the commiſſions of the judges were determined by 
the king's death, they ſent to the commons for a 
conference about that and other matters relating to 

et 

— to take the leaſt notice of their meſſage, 

and in a few days paſſed a vote, by which they de- 
clared the kingly office-to be unneceſſary and. bur: 

thenſome. * Another vote was likewiſe paſſed, that 

they ſhould make no more addreſſes to the houſe of 

ers, nor receive any more from them; and that 

chat houſe was uſeleſs and dangerous, and was there- 

fore to be aboliſned. But that they might not be 
entirely excluded from government, it was declared 
that they might be capable of being elected into the 
houſe of commons. The lords, enraged at this 
inſult, publiſhed a proteſtation in the name of all the 

ers and barons of the realm, in which they pro- 

teſted againſt all acts, votes, and orders of parlia- 
ment, that ſhould be made during their excluſion. 

This made little impreſſion on the commons ; and, 

to prevent the aſſembling of the lords, they, ſer a 
guard upon the door of that houſe; after which 
they paſſed an act for the exheredation of the royal 
line, and the abolition of monarchy, and by which, 
it was decreed, that the nation ſhould be henceforth 
governed by the repreſentatives of the people, un- 
der the form of a commonwealth. But this ſubver- 
ſion of the conſtitution was dilagreeable to the peo- 
ple in general, and the parliament, thinking it ne- 
ceſſary to give them ſome ſatisfaction, publiſhed a 
declaration, in which they endeavoured to ſhew 
the reaſons of their proceedings, and ſeveral plau- 
ſible pretences were urged : among others, they 
made a promiſe of deliverance from the bondage 
introduced by the Norman conqueſt, and of main- 
raining the ancient laws, which they extolled for 
their excellency and equality, adding, that they 
might well conſiſt with the preſent government of a 
republic, upon ſome eaſy alterations of form, only 
leaving the ſubſtance entire, and reforming the 
abuſes thereof, They alfe promiſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a firm and ſafe peace; the advancement of 
the true proteſtant religion, and the liberal maintain- 
ing of a godly miniſtry; the ſettling of treaties 
and alliances with foreign princes and eſtates ; the 
encouragement of the manufactories, for the in- 

creaſe and flouriſhing of trade, and the maintaining 
of the poor in all places of the land. 15 

To render the model of their government per- 
fect, they aboliſhed all the ancient forms of ſove- 
reignty in the ſtyle and teſts of writs, commiſſions, 
and other public inſtruments; and ordered for the 
future all of them to be iſſued, “in the names of 
e the keepers of the liberties of England, by au- 
e thority of parliament.” They then formed a 
new great ſeal, having on one ſide a red croſs and 
harp quartered, as the arms of England and Ireland, 
with this inſcription, THE GREAT SBAL OF ENG- 
LAND; and on the other, the repreſentation of the 
houſe of commons aſſembled, with this legend, 
In THE FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM, BY GoD's BLES- 
SING, RESTORED, MIDCXL VIII. And, as ano- 
ther enſign of their power, they, appointed that all 
the money which, from that time was to be coined, 
ſhould, inftead of the king's impreſſion, bear the 


— 


croſs and harp, with this motto, GOD WITH us. 


The clauſes in the firſt of Elizabeth, and the third 
of James I. which enjoined taking the oaths of 
ſupremacy and allegiance to the king and his ſuc- 
e Voit. II. | 


1 


— — 
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of the government; but the commons 


ceſſors, were now repealed, and a new oath called 
the engagement, was enjoined to be taken by all 
who were put into places of public truſt, to be 
< true oy faithful to the government eſtabliſhed, 
% without king or houſe of peers.” The ancient, 
Judicial and legiſlative power of the king and both 
houſes of parliament, they aſſumed to themſelves, 
but the executive part of government they com- 


, mitted, to a council of ſtate conſiſting of thirty- 


nine perſons ; to theſe, all addreſſes were to be made, 
and by theſe orders were given to. all generals and 
admirals; and they digeſted all buſineſs before it 


was introduced into parliament, 
As ſoon as the 
intelligence of the 


parliament of Scotland received 
1wrrid murder of the king, they 
proclaimed his ſon Charles at the croſs of Edin- 
burgh. They then ordered home their commiſ. 
ſioners in England, who, at their departure ſent an 
expoſtulatory declaration to the houſe of commons, 
on their late conduct; which was ſo ill received by 
them, that they impriſoned the meſſenger who pre- 
ſented it, and voted the paper ſcandalous and ſedi- 
tious. They likewiſe ſecured the perſons of the 
commiſſioners, till a copy of the paper was ſent in- 


to Scotland, to ſee if the parliament and fates 


there would acknowledge the fame ;. upon which 
they ſent a meſſenger to juſtify what their commiſ. 


ſioners had done, and to complain of their impri- 


ſonment as a breach of the law of nations. The 
Engliſh parliament, not deſirous of engaging in a 
war with Scotland, ordered the commiſſioners to be 
releaſed. _ . | l 

A new high court of juſtice was erected in 
March, of which Bradſhaw was again preſident, 
for the trial of duke Hamilton, the earls of Hol- 
land and Norwich, the lord Capel and Sir John 
Owen; perſons who had been particularly active, in 
the attempts made to free the king out of the 
hands of his enemies by force of arms. They were 
all convicted, and ſentenced to die; but upon their 
petitioning the parliament, their pardon or execu- 
tion was to be determined by the votes of the houſe, 
when Hamilton and Capel were caſt, and Owen 
ſaved, by a conſiderable majority. The houſe be- 
Ing equally divided about Holland and Norwich, 
the former was caſt and the latter ſaved by the 
ſingle vote of the ſpeaker. Hamilton, . Holland, 
and Capel were beheaded on the twenty-ninth of 
March. | 

Charles, prince of Wales, who at this time was 
about eighteen years of age, no ſooner heard of the 
death of his father, than he took the title of king. 


Iwo gentlemen had been ſent to him at the Hague, 


where he then reſided, by the parliament of Scot- 
land, to inform him of their proceedings in his be- 
half, and to invite him into their kingdom. Charles 
immediately reſolved to go to France, that from 
thence he might, with the greater facility, paſs over 
into ſome part of his own dominions, to receive 
their commiſſioners. He accordingly left Holland 
in the month of April, and came to St. Germains, 
where his mother then was, and where he was ſoon 
after joined by the duke of York. 8 
The commonwealth now found every thing in 


England compoſed into a ſeeming tranquillity by the 


terror of their arms. Foreign powers were too 
much engaged in wars among themſelves to hayg 
either time or inclination to interfere in the diſputes 
of this iſland, and the ſituation alone of Scotland 
and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the 
, ; 1 7 4 n L. 6 bY 
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their attention; for as to the Scots, though they 
had in open defiance of the new government pro- 
claimed the ſon of their murdered king, yet they 
had no pretence to intermeddle in the affairs of that 
Kingdom, and therefore, for the preſent, ſuffered 
them to ſettle the government, after their own man- 
nher. | 15 
When the marquis of Ormond, in obedience to the 
command of the late king, ſurrendered Dublinand 
the other fortreſſes to the parliamentary forces, he 
came over to England, and during ſome time, lived 
in tranquillity. near London, bur being baniſhed 
with other royaliſts, to a diſtance from that city, and 


new republic. The latter was what chiefly — 


finding the cauſe of his maſtery quite ruined, he 
withdrew into France, where he reſided till he heard || 
\ Montroſe for raiſing forces, to be ſent from beyond 


of the ignominious death of. his ſovereign ; upon 
which he immediately returned into Ireland ; and 
forming a confederacy of the catholics, and of ſuch 

roteſtants as adhered to the royal cauſe, he aſſem- 
bled an army of ſixteen thouſand men, and ad- 
vanced uponthe Engliſh garriſons. Dundalk, where 


Monk commanded, was delivered up by the garri- || | 
Holland to treat with the commiſſioners from the 


fon, who mutinied againſt the governor. Tredah, 
Newry, and other forts were taken, Dublin was 
threatened with a. ſiege, and the affairs of the roy- 


aliſts appeared in ſo proſperous a condition, that the 


young king entertained thoughts of coming in per- 
ſon into Ireland. | | 
: \'The, governors of the new commonwealth ex- 


erted the moſt vigorous meaſures for the preſervation |} 
of | that valuable iſland; and it was voted to ſend 


over a conſiderable body of forces for its defence. 
Oliver Cromwell was appointed general of this ex- 
pedition, and lord | ye of Ireland, both for 
civil and military affairs, for three years. While 
he was making all the neceſſary preparations for his 
departure, that no time might be loſt, he ſent over 
conſiderable ſuccours to colonel Jones, the parlia- 


mmentary governor of Dublin; by whoſe aid that 


officer made fuch vigorous and ſucceſsful ſallies, 
that he not only forced the marquis of Ormond, 
who had by this time formed the ſiege of Dublin, 
to abandon his enterprize ; but falling upon him in 
his retreat, put his army to the rout. 

Soon after Cromwell entered Dublin at the head 


army, he immediately attacked Drogheda, which 


he took by ſtorm, putting all to death who bore 
arms, which act ſo terrified the people, that many 
places afterwards ſubmitted to him without ſtriking 
afſtroke; and having taken Wexford in the ſame 


manner, he carried on his conqueſts with ſuch in- 


had nearly completed the reduction of the whole 
iftand. | | 

A. D. 1650. The parliament now thought pro- 
per to recall Cromwell, who, leaving Ireton his 
ſon-in-law to finiſh what he had, with ſuch ſucceſs, 
degun and carried on, he embarked for England; 


| 2 Briſtol, proceeded in triumph to 


London, where he was received with the greateſt 
joy by the people, and had all imaginable honour 
and reſpect paid him by the members of parlia- 
ment. 1 | 
Charles having paſſed ſome time at St. Germains, 
in September, went from thence to Jerſey, where 
his authority was ſtill acknowledged. Winram, 
laird of Liberton came to him as deputy from the 


of the conditions, to which he maſt ſubmit before 


| he could be admitted to the exerciſe of his authority: 


The conditions were as follow: 


I. That he would ſign the covenant, and paſs, 
an act for all perſons in Scotland to take it, and 
to ratify all that had been done there concerning 
the ſame. Nr. 

II. That he would paſs divers acts of the parlia. 
ments of Scotland, which were ratified by their two 
laſt ſeſſions; and for his approbation of their. dif. 
claiming doctor Hamilton's deſign for receiving the 
ſeveral acts made by the Engliſh for the militia, and 
for the kings of Scotland to have no negative voice 
in that parliament. 

III. That he would withdraw his commiſſions to 


ſeas into Scotland, and to give preſent orders for the 
ſtopping thereof. 

IV. That he would put away all papiſts from 
about him, and let none be of his council but 


| known proteſtants. 


V. That he would appoint ſome place about 


eſtates of Scotland, who would ſend eminent lords 
to him, to treat and conclude there upon all parti- 
| culars; and from the time he ſhould: come into 
Scotland, they would provide for him what was 


þ 


| neceſſary to make him and his train to reſide in a 


regal manner. | | | 
VI. That he would give a ſpeedy anſwer to 
their defires. . "ISA 


When the propoſitions came to be debated in 


| Charles's councils, it was reſolved to put off the 


acceptance of them for a few months longer, at 
| the expiration of which the king was to give the 
commiſſioners a final anſwer at Breda. Charles 
employed this reſpite in encouraging Montroſe to 
| haſten the preparations in which he was at that time 
actually engaged. Montroſe having laid down his: 


| arms at the command of the late king, had retired. 


into France, where for ſome time he paſſed an in- 
active life, but Charles, after the tragical death of 
his father, ſent him a renewal of his commiſtian, as 


* 


captain- general of Scotland. His ardent and dar- 
of fifteen thouſand men. Having refreſhed his 


ing ſpirit needed but this authority to put him in 
action. He got together a number of followers in 


| Holland and the north of Germany, whom his 
great reputation allured to him. The king of 
Denmark and duke of Holftein ſent him ſome! 
| ſmall ſupplies of money. The queen of Sweden 
|. furniſhed him with arms, and the prince of Orange 
credible rapidity, that in about nine months he. with ſhips. Having thus compleated his levies, he 
| landed the beginning of April, in the north of 


Scotland, flattering himſelf. that he ſhould ſoon be 
ſtrengthened by the coming in of the people, in 
conſequence of a declaration. he had cauſed to be. 
publiſhed, previous to his landing, inviting his 
countrymen to join him in revenging the late king's 
murder, and in reſtoring his ſon and ſucceſſor ta the 
throne. Bur herein he was diſappointed; all men- 
were now harraſſed and fatigued with wars and dif- 
orders. Many of thoſe-who formerly adhered to 
him, had been ſeverely puniſhed by the covenanters; 
and there was no proſpect of his ſubduing fo great 
a force as was drawn together to oppoſe him. The 


committee of eſtates ordered Leſley and Holborne 
| to march againſt him with an army of four thouſand | 
committee of eſtates in Scotland, and informed him 


men. Montroſe having no horſe to bring him in- 
| telligence, 
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telligence, was ſurprized by Strahan, who com- 
manded a body of troops independent of Leſley. 
The royaliſts were ſoon put to flight, and, being 
purſued, were all of them either killed or taken 
priſoners. Montroſe himſelf, having put on the 
diſguiſe of a peaſant, was, by a friend, to whom 
had intruſted his perſon, perfidiouſly delivered in- 
to the hands of his enemies. All the inſolence and 
cruelty, which {ucceſs can produce in ungenerous 
minds, was exerciſed againſt him; and at length 
being brought before the parliament, then ſitting at 
London, the chancellor, in-a violent declamation, 

roached him with the breach of the national co- 
yenant. which he had ſubſcribed ; his rebellion 
againſt God, the king, and the kingdom; and the 
many horrible murders, treaſons, and impieties, for 
which he was now to be brought to condign puniſh- 
ment. Montroſe in his anſwer told the parliament, 
s that ſince the king had ſo far avowed their autho- 
« rity as to enter into- treaty- with them, he now 
« appeared uncovered before their tribunal, a re- 
ſpect, which, while they ſtood in open defiance 
„ to their ſovereign, they would in vain have re- 
« quired: of him. That he acknowledged with in- 
« finite ſhame and remorſe the errors of his early 
« conduct, when their plauſible pretences had ſe- 
« duced him to tread with them the paths of re- 
« bellion; and to bear arms againſt his prince and 
“ country. That his following ſervices he hoped, 
« had ſufficiently teſtified his repentance, and his 
« death would now atone for that guilt, the only one 
« with which he could juſtly reproach himſelf. 
« That in all his- warlike enterprizes, he was war- 
« ranted by that commiſſion, which he had receiv- 
« ed from his, and their maſter, againſt whoſe law- 
4 ful authority they had erected their ſtandard. 
That to venture his life for his ſovereign was the 
« leaſt part of his merit; he had even thrown down 
« his arms in obedience to the ſacred commands of 
the king; and had reſigned to them the victory, 
« which, in defiance of all their efforts, he was ſtil] 
enabled to diſpute with them. That no blood 
% had ever been ſhed by him but in the field of 
battle; and many perſons were now in his eye, 
4 many now dared to pronounce ſentence of death 
upon him, whoſe: life, forfeited by the laws of 


« war, he had formerly ſaved from the fury of the 


4 ſoldiers. That he was ſorry to find no better teſ- 
e timony of their return to allegiance than the 
& murder of ſo faithful a ſubject, in whoſe death 
« the king's commiſſion muſt be at once ſo highly 
&« injured and affronted. That as to himſelf they 
© had in vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade 
« him by all their ſtudied indignities ; the juſtice 
« of his cauſe, he knew, would ennoble any for- 
& tune; nor had he any other affliction than to ſee 
« the authority of his prince, with which he was 
© inveſted, treated with ſo much ignominy. And 
* that he now joyfully followed, by a like unjuſt 
< ſentence, his late ſovereign, and ſhould; be hap- 
* py, if, in his future deſtiny, he could follow 
“ him to the ſame - bliſsful manſions, where his 
« piety and humane virtues had already, without 
< doubt, ſecured him an eternal recompenſe.“ 

The following ſentence was now paſſed upon 
him, „That he, James Graham,” for they did 
not vouchſafe to give him his title, 4 ſhould next 
* day be carried to Edinburgh croſs, and there be 
* hanged on a gibbet, thirty feet high, for the 


S ſpace of three hours: then be taken down, his 
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&*& head be cut off upon a ſcaffold, and affixed to 
the priſon; his legs and arms be ſtuck up on the 
four chief towns of the kingdom: his body be 
buried in the place appropriaced for common 
* malefactors; except the church, upon his repen- 
«tance, ſhould take off his excommunication.” 


The clergy now inſulted him by every method 


their malevolent hearts could deviſe, and at laſt of- 
fered to pray with him, which he rejected, and at 
the ſame time told them, © that they were a miſera- 
* able, deluded and deluding people; and would 
* ſhortly bring their country under the moſt inſup- 
<< portable ſervitude, to which any nation had ever 
been reduced.” He added, For my part, I 
am much prouder to have my head affixed to 
the place where it is ſentenced to ſtand, than to 
* have my picture hang in the king's bedchamber, 
So far from being ſorry, that my legs and arms 
are to be ſent to four cities of the kingdom, I 
wiſh I had limbs enough to be diſperſed into all the 
cities of Chriſtendom, there to remain as teſtimos» 
nies in favour of the cauſe for which I ſuffer.” 
This brave man, according to his cruel and unjuſt - 
ſentence, was executed the next day. | 
Charles, after the death of Montroſe, finding 
himſelf without reſource, agreed to all the mortify- 
ing propoſitions of the Scots, and leaving Holland, 
whither he had lately gone from Jerſey, he put him- 
ſelf in the power of thoſe who had ſo lately mur- 
dered his faithful friend and protector. He em- 
barked for Scotland in the beginning of June, being 
eſcorted by ſeven Dutch ſhips of war, and after ſome 
difficulties arrived ſafe in the frith of Cromarty. Be- 
fore he was permitted to land he was required to ſign 


the covenant, with which he complied; and then 
many lectures were made him, by which he was ex- 


horted to perſevere in that holy confederacy. Duke 


Hamilton, the earls of Lauderdale, Dumferlin, and 
other noblemen, friends to the royal cauſe, were 
immediately removed from his preſence, and oblig- 
ed to retire to their eſtates, where they lived in a 
private manner. All the Engliſh who were attach- 
ed to him, and had ſerved under his father, were 
ordered to leave the kingdom, the duke of Buck- 
ingham excepted, whom Charles, by the moſt 


earneſt intreaties, with great difficulty, obtained to 
attend on his perſon. 


In order to raiſe an army in Scotland, which the 


parliament pretended was for the ſervice of the 
king, an act was publiſhed for the rating every fourth 
man through the kingdom, capable of bearing 
arms. Leſley, earl of Leven, was appointed ge- 


neral of the foot, and Holborne, major- general; 


David Leſley; lieutenant- general of the horſe, and 
Montgomery, major general; the ſupreme com- 
mand of the whole army being reſerved for Charles 


himſelf, whom on the fifteenth of July, they again 
ſolemnly proclaimed king at the croſs of Edin- 

burgh. | | 
No ſooner was the Engliſh parliament informed 
of the king's arrival in Scotland, than they imme- 
diately began to prepare for a war, and for this pur- 
poſe recalled Cromwell from Ireland, who, as has 
already been obſerved, left the command of that 
kingdom to Ireton, and returned to London. It 
was expected that Fairfax, who ſtill retained the 
title of general, would continue to act againſt Scot- 
land, and appear at the head of the armies. But 
though he had allowed the army to make uſe of his 
name in murdering their ſovereign, and 4 
| their 
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| their fellow. ſubjects, yet he could not entertain the 
thoughts of invading the Scots, whom he conſider. 


ed as zealous preſbyterians, and united to England 
by the ſacred bands of the covenant ; and therefore 
when the chief command was offered him, he re- 


fuſed it, and reſigned his commiſſion, which was | 


beſtowed on Cromwell, who was declared captain- 
general of all the forces in England. On the twen- 
ty-ninth of June he ieft London, and en the twen- 
ty-ſecond of July entered Scotland at the head of 
near twenty thouſand men. But here he found him- 
ſelf in a very diſagreeable ſituation, for the inhabi- 


5 tants, who had deferted the country, had alſo taken 


with them every thing which was proper to ſubſiſt 


his army; ſo that he could procure no proviſions 


but what were ſent him by ſhipping from England, 
and theſe he received in ſuch ſmall quantities, that 
his men were reduced to great difficulties. He re: 
tired to Dunbar. Leſley followed him, and en- 


camped on the heights of Lammermure, -which 
. overlook that town. There lay many difficult paſſes 


between Dunbar and Berwick, and of theſe Lefley 


had taken poſſeſſion. Cromwell, thus reduced to 
- Extremity, had actually formed a plan for ſending by 


ſea all his foot and artillery to England, and of 


and diſnonour. The eccleſiaſtics perſuaded the men 


that they had received revelations, and that Crom- 


well and his army were delivered into their hands, 
They now obliged their general, in ſpite of all his 
remonſtrances, to deſcend into the plain, with a 
view of attacking the Engliſh army in its retreat. 


This motion of the Scots was regarded by Crom- 


well as the omen of a ſure victory. On the third 
of September the two armies came to an engage- 
ment, which. was very unequal; for the Scots were 
fo far from ſtanding the ſhock of Cromwell's vete- 


rans, though they were almoſt double in number, 


they made little reſiſtance, and were ſoon put to 
flight. About three thouſand men were lain, and 
nine thouſand taken priſoners. Cromwell purſued 
his advantage, and took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh 
and Leith, but the approach of the winter ſeaſon, 
and an ague, which ſeized him, kept him from 
puſhing the victory any farther. 


A. B. 1651. The defeat of the Scots was look 
ed upon by the King as a very fortunate event; for | 
being humbled by it, they began to relax in their 


ſeverity towards him. The. parliament was ſum- 
noned to meet at St. Johnſtone. - Hamilton, Lau- 
court and camp. And on the firſt of January the 
king's coronation was performed with great pomp 
and ceremony-at-Scone.. I | 
As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scots aſ- 
ſembled another army under the duke of Hamilton 
and general Leſley; and the king was allowed to 
join the camp. Cromwell, who was then at Edin- 
burgh, finding the Scots generals had prudently en- 


trenched themſelves, and that they were well ſup- 
plied with proviſions from the county of Fife, re- 
ſolved, at all events, to cut off the communication 


with thoſe parts, and having ſent a large body of 
troops, under the generals Lambert and Overton, 
into Fife; they, on the fourth of June, intirely 
routed a ſtrong party of the king's, which was ſent 


againſt them. Cromwell now paſſed over the Firth 


into Fife with his whole army, and lying at the 


* 
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back of the king, made it impoſſible for him to 
keep: ths poſtas longer., go fo od ba 
Charles, finding he muſt now either hazard a 
battle with the Engliſn or ſtarve in his camp; em. 
braced a ſudden, and noble reſolution; he ſaw the 
way to England perfectly clear, and immediately re- 
ſolved to march into that country, where he flattered 


| himſelf that all his friends, and thoſe diſcontented 


with the preſent government, would repair to his 
ſtandard. He perſuaded the generals to enter into 


his views, and the whole army, which conſiſted of 


— 


fourteen thouſand men, quitted their camp, and, on 


| the ſixth of Auguſt, entered England by Carliſle. 


This ſudden motion of the king's, aſtoniſhed 


Cromwell; he feared that his preſence in England, 


from the general hatred, which prevailed againſt the 


| parliament, was capable of operating ſome great re- 
volution. To prevent this he diſpatched letters to 


the parliament, exhorting them not to be terrified 
at the approach of the Scots. He ſent orders every 
where for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the king. 
He detached Lambert with a body of cavalry to 
hang upon the rear of the royal army, and infeſt 


their march, and he himſelf, leaving Monk to com- 
| | mand in Scotland, began his march with the main 
breaking through, at all hazards, with his cavalry : | 
but the madneſs of the Scots ſaved him from this loſs. || 


body of his army in purſuit of Charles. NT 
The parliament exerted themſelves to the utmoſt 


on this occaſion. They publiſhed an act ſtrictly 


forbidding the abetting Charles Stuart or. any of 
his adherents, on pain of high treaſon. | They or- 


dered the militia of the ſeveral counties to be drawn 
out to oppoſe his march; and the lord Fairfax, 


leaving his retirement, once more appeared in the 
field, at the head of a body of troops, for the ſame 


purpoſe; fo that in a few days Charles had as great 


an army to encounter before him, as that which he 
had left behind him. To add to his misfortunes, 
he found himſelf diſappointed in his expectations of 
encreaſing his army. The Scots, terrified at the 
proſpect of ſo dangerous an enterprize, fell off in 
great numbers. The Engliſh preſbyterians, having 
no intelligence given them of the king's approach, 
were not prepared to join him; and this meaſure was 


equally unexpected to the royaliſts. The earl of 
Derby, who had been employed in levying forces in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, was ſoon ſuppreſſed by a 


party of the parliamentary army. Charles had 
ſome hopes that Shrewſbury and Glouceſter would 


have declared for him, but in theſe he was likewiſe 
| diſappointed, and when he arrived at Worceſter, he 


au- || had the mortification to find that his forces, ex- 
erdale, and all the engagers, were admitted into || 


tremely fatigued by long and haſty marches, were 
not more numerous, than when he left Scot- 


land. 7 Rp - 1 1 N 3 148 8 
On the third of September, Cromwell attacked 


Worceſter with an army of above forty thouſand 
men, and meeting with little reſiſtance, broke in 
upon the diſordered royaliſts. The ſtreets of the 
city were ſoon ſtrewed with dead bodies. Accord- 


ing to the beſt accounts two thouſand royaliſts were 


cut in pieces, and upwards of ſeven thouſand taken 


priſoners. The king himſelf, having given many 


proofs of his courage, was at laſt obliged. to fly. 
He left Worceſter at ſix.o'clock in the afternoon, 
and travelled about twenty-ſix miles, attended by 
between fifty and ſixty of his friends; but, think- 
ing it would be better to ſeparate himſelf from ſo 
large a company, he left them without commun 


|? 
+ 7 0 : # « - vt . 


|| cating his intentions to any other than lord Nabe. 
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by whoſe directions he went to Boſcobel, a low houſe 
on the borders of Staffordſhire, inhabited by one 
penderell a farmer, and his wife; and though death 
was denounced againſt all who concealed the king, 
and a great reward promiſed to any one who ſhould 
betray him, theſe people profeſſed and maintained 
unſhaken fidelity. R G nk 
After the king left his attendants, they made all 
the haſte they could to join Leſley, who was on his 
march northwards ; but in their way thither the 
earls of Derby and Lauderdale, with ſome other 
perſons of diſtinction, were taken priſoners by the 
enemy. The earl of Derby was carried to Cheſter, 
where he was condemned by a council of war, and 
ſoon after ſuffered death at Bolton, Sir Timothy 


Featherſtonehaugh, with ſeveral other loyal perſons, || 


under went the like fate about the ſame time. The 
earl of Lauderdale was ſent priſoner to Windfor- 
caſtle; and the earl of Cleyeland, with the lords 
Wentworth and Kenmure, and the generals Maſſey 
and Middleton, having been taken at the ſame time, 
were ſent to different priſons; but the duke of Buck- 
ingham, with the lords Levingfton and Talbot, 
eſcaped outof the kingdom. A | 
All this time, Charles was concealed by Pende- 
rell, who had intruſted the ſecret to four of his 
brothers, all equally honourable with himſelf, 
They cloathed the king in a garb like their own, and 
leading him into a neighbouring wood, put a bill 
into his hands, and pretended to employ themſelves 
in cutting of faggots, Some nights he lay upon 
ſtraw in the houſe, and fed upon ſuch coarſe fare as 
it afforded. _ | e Wl 
Finding in a few days his ſafety in this place to be 
very uncertain, he took the faithful. brothers with 
him, as guides, and made an attempt to paſs into 
Wales, where he thought he ſhould be better con- 
cealed, but, through the vigilance of his enemies, 
he found this ſcheme impracticable; for their ſol- 
diers lay upon all the roads, and guarded all the 


paſſes upon the rivers, and though every precaution 


was taken to diſguiſe his perſon and diſcolour his 


ſkin, yet he was ſeveral times in danger of being 


taken, Thus difappointed, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Boſcobel, his ſtrength and ſpirits being quite 


exhauſted. For a better concealment, he uſed to 
mount up into an oak, where he pafſed whole days, 
among the leaves and branches. From 


 ſheltere es 
this friendly tree he frequently ſaw foldiers paſs by, 
in ſearch of him, and many, in his hearing, ex- 
preſſed their earneſt wiſhes of ſeizing him. The 
king, being now Joined by lord Wilmot, who had 
been for ſome time in the neighbourhood, they 
agreed to put themſelves into the hands of colonel 
Lane, a zealous royaliſt, who lived not many miles 
diſtant, at a place called Bentley: after ſome diffi- 
culty they got to his houſe; and Lane formed a 
ſcheme for the king's journey to Briſtol, where, it 
was hoped he would find a ſhip, in which he might 
eſcape from England. This officer had a relation 
named Norton, who lived within three miles of 
that city, and, being with child, was very near the 
time of her delivery. He obtained a paſs, which, 
during theſe troubleſome times, all travellers were 
obliged to do, for his ſiſter, Jane Lane, and a ſer- 
vant, to travel towards Briſtol, under pretence of 
viſiting her relation. Charles rode before the lady, 
and perſonated the ſervant, and Wilmot, carrying 
a hawke upon his hand, paſſed for a ſtranger, who 


had accidently joined them, and in this manner they 
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arrived ſafe at Mrs. Norton's On enquiry they 
found no ſhip would, for a month, ſail from Briſtol, 
either for France or Spain: upon which the king, 
not daring to truſt himſclf in ſo public a place, ap- 
plied to colonel Windham of Dorſetſhire, an affec- 
tionate partizan of the royal family. Charles re- 
mained in this gentleman's houſe nineteen days; in 
which time many trials were made to procure a veſ- 
fel for his eſcape ; but he ſtill met with diſappoint- 


ments, and was in continual danger of being diſ- 
| covered, At laſt, a veſſel was found at Shoreham 
in Suſſex, in which he embarked on the fifteenth of 


October, and arrived ſafe at Feſchamp in Nor- 


mandy. 


| Cromwell returned in triumph to London, and 
was met a few miles from the city by the ſpeaker of 


the houſe, accompanied by ſeveral of the members, 


and the lord-mayor and other magiſtrates. The 
firſt thing they did after his return, was to diſpatch 
Sir Henty Vane, St. John, and other commiſſioners, 
to ſettle the government of Scotland, which king- 
dom Monk had entirely reduced, and an a& paſſed 
including the Scots in the commonwealth with Eng- 
land ; this was far from being diſpleaſing to the 
Scots, who, in general, were more favourably in- 
clined to the parliament than to the king. / 
| Ireton had not met with leſs ſucceſs in Ireland, 
than Monk in Scotland, but he dying at Limerick, 


the command of the army in that kingdom was 


given to lieutenant- general Ludlow; and the admi- 
niſtration of civil affairs was truſted to commiſſion- 
ers. Ludlow continued to proſecute the war with 
equal We apr and good fortune, and, wherever he 
attacked, was ſure to defeat the diſpirited Iriſh. 

| The parliament now formed the 
extraordinary project of joining the Seven United 
Provinces of Holland to England. The ſtadtholder, 


William II. was lately dead, after having, in vain, 


attempted to make himſelf abſolute in Holland. 
He left an infant ion behind him, and the parlia- 
ment did not doubt but the Dutch would as willing- 


ly give up their ſtadtholder as England had done its 
King, in which caſe the united republic of England, 
Scotland, and Holland, might hold the balance of 
Europe. Accordingly, St. John, lord chief juſ- 
tice, was ſent to the 11 | 

traordinary a project wou;d meet with bur little en- 
couragement, he contented himſelf with dropping 
ſome hints of it, and openly went no farther than 


apue ; but fearing that ſo ex- 


to propoſe a ſtrict defenſive alliance between Eng- 
land and the ſtates. The ſtates, in anſwer to this, 
only offered to renew their former alliances with 
England. St. John, diſguſted with this refuſal, and 
incenſed at the many affronts, which, while in Hol- 
land, had been offered him with impunity by the 
populace, returned to England, and endeavoured to 
excite a quarrel between the two republics. 

The parliament now ſought every occaſion of 
breaking with the Dutch, and to this end they em- 
braced ſuch meaſures as they knew mult inevitably 
give them diſguſt. They paſſed an act prohibiting 
all nations to import into England in their ſhips, 
any commodity which was not the growth and ma- 
nufacture of their own country. By this act, though 
the terms in which it was conceived were general, 
the Dutch were prineipally injured ; and accord- 
ingly they immediately ſent ambaſſadors to England, 
to requelt the repeal of it: but the parliament, ſo 
far from complying with their demand, inſiſted on 
ſatis faction for ſeveral injuries received by the Eng 
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lim from the Dutch; in particular the maſſacre at 
Amboyna in the reign of James J. . ban 
The ſtates, finding the N determined on 
a war, equipped a fleet of a hundred and fifty ſail, 
and took cafe, by their miniſters, to make it pub- 
lic at London. This intelligence, inſtead of ſtrik- 
ing terror into the Engliſh republic, only ſerved to 
enrage them. The minds of men in both ſtates, 
were every day more and more irritated againſt each 
other; and it was not long before theſe malignant 
humours broke forth into action. Many terrible 
engagements were fought this year at ſea, between 
the Dutch under the famous Van Tromp, and the 
Engliſh under the renowned Blake; in which the 
former were generally worſted, though the latter 
likewiſe ſuffered great loſs. But the misfortunes 
which the Dutch met with in battle, were ſmall in 
compariſon of thoſe which their trade ſuſtained. 
Their whole commerce by the channel was cut off; 
even that to the Baltic was much infeſted by the 
Engliſh privateers. Their fiſheries were, entirely 


ſuſpended ; and their ſhips, to the amount of ſix- 


reen hundred, had fallen into the enemy's hands. 
All this conſidered, they thought it moſt prudent to 
make ſome advances towards a peace, which, how- 
ever, were not favourably received by the parlia- 
ment; and it was not without pleaſure, that the 
heard of the diſſolution of that haughty aſſembly 
by the violence of Cromwell; an event from which 
they expected a more proſperous turnto their affairs. 
A. D. 1653. The moſt diſcerning members of 
the houſe of commons had, for ſome time, began 
to dread Cromwell's great influence and power, and 


againſt Holland, that they might have a pretence 
for adding to the national expence, and oblige the 
parliament to diſband the army, and thus by de- 
grees overthrow the dangerous power of the gene- 
ral. Cromwell, who penetrated into their ſchemes, 
as deeply as they could into his, reſolved to coun- 
ter-· act them. His influence in the army being un- 
limited, he knew he might depend on their ſteady 
aſſiſtance in whatever he fhould attempt. He ac- 
cordingly called a council of his officers, in which 
it was voted to frame à remonſtrance to the parlia- 
ment: wherein, after complaining of the arrears 
due to the army, they deſired the parliament to 
remember how many years they had fat, and what 
profeſſions they had formerly made of their inten- 
tions to new model the repreſentative, and eſtabliſh 
ſucceſſive parliaments, who might bear that burthen 


of national affairs, from which they themſelves 


would gladly, after ſo much danger and fatigue, be 
at laſt delivered. They confeſſed, that the parlia- 
ment had atchieved great enterprizes, and had ſur- 
mounted mighty difficulties; yet, that they thought 


it an injury to the nation, to be excluded from bear- 


ing any oh in the fervice of their country. It was 
now full time for them to give place to others; and 
they therefore deſired them, after ſettling a council, 
who might execute the laws during the interval, to 
ſummon a new parliament, and eſtabliſh that free 
and equal government, which they had fo long 
promiſed to the people. | 

The parliament ordered the officers to be repri- 
manded for this infolent addreſs, and forbad them 
to intermeddle in the adminiſtration. The officers 
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monwealth. Cromwell finding that the parliament 
had appointed a committee to prepare a bill for an 
act, prohibiting all perſons to preſent ſuch petitions, 
on pain of being found guilty of high treaſon, knew 
he had no time to loſe; therefore on the twentieth 
of April, while the commons were debating about 
diſbanding the army, he went, attended by a de- 
tachment of choſen men, to the houſe, and having 
placed ſome of them at the door, ſome in the lobby, 
and others on the ſtairs, he entered, followed by a 
number of officers, who were. entirely at his com- 


mand. Taking his ſeat, he for ſome time liſtened 


attentively to the debates. He then called Harri- 
ſon, and told him, that he now judged the parlia- 


ment tipe for a diſſolution. Harriſon replied, © the 
| «© work is very great and dangerous; I deſire you 


e ſeriouſly to conſider before you engage in it.“ 
*« You ſay well,” anſwered Cromwell, and fat ſtill 
about a quarter of an hour. When the queſtion 
was going to be put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, 
« this is the time I muſt do it.” And ſuddenly 
ſtarting up, he loaded the parliament with the vileſt 
reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, 
and robbery of the public. Then ſtamping with 
his foot, which was the ſignal for the ſoldiers to en- 
ter, © for ſhame,” ſaid he to the parliament, © get 
“you gone; give place to honeſter men; to thoſe 
«* who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt, 
« You are no longer a parliament; I tell you, you 
are no longer a parliament. The Lord has done 
« with' you: he ny choſen other inſtruments for 
e carrying on this work.” After this fanatic ſpeech, 


he reviled ſeveral of the members preſent by name, 
had given their conſent to carrying on the war 


calling one a drunkard, another an adulterer, and 
a third a glutton. He next commanded a ſoldier 
to ſeize the mace, ſaying. at the ſame time, what 


«© ſhall we do with this bauble? here, take it away.” 


It is you, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the houſe, 


that have forced me upon this. I have ſought 


the Lord, night and day, that he would rather 
e ſlay me than put me upon this work.” Having 
commanded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, he himſclt 
went out the laſt, and ordering the doors to be 


After this bold ſtroke, by which it might juſtly 


» 


be concluded that every thing would have fallen in- 


to the utmoſt confuſion, and which muſt have been 


the conſequence had not Cromwell foreſeen and pro- 


vided againſt it, he, by his own authority, ap- 
pointed 'a new council, compoſed of men, whom 


he thought moſt likely to advance his deſign. This 


council, at Cromwell's inſtigation, nominated one 
hundred and forty- four perſons to repreſent the na- 


tion in parliament. In this noble aſſembly were 


ſome perſons of the rank of gentlemen; but the 
far greater part were low mechanics, and among 
the reſt was a man, who proved a very active mem- 
ber, being remarkable for long prayers, fermons, 
and harangues. He was a leather: ſeller in London, 
and his name Praiſe-god Barebone, whence this 
parliament was called by way of deriſion, Barebones 
parliament. This aſſembly, after ſitting about five 
months, during which time it became the object of 


ridicule to the whole nation, came to a reſolution of 


inſiſted that what they had done was right; and by || 


mutual altercation and oppoſition, the breach was 
every day extended between the army and the com- 
e 


diſſolving itſelf, and, on the ſecond of December, 
a motion was made and carried. * That the ſitting 
«* of this parliament any longer, as now conſtituted, 
vill not be for the good of the commonwealth, 
and that therefore it was requiſite to deliver up 
« unto the lord-general, Oliver Cromwell, the 
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A. D. 1653. 
« power which they received from him.“ This 
motion being ſeconded by ſeveral of their members, 
the houſe roſe, and they, attended by their ſpeaker, 
haſtened to Cromwell, and by a formal deed or aſ- 
ſignment delivercd back their authority to him. 
Cromwell, having, in this artful manner, once 
more got poſſeſſion of the ſupreme power, called a 
council of his officers; wherein Lambert, one of 
his creatures, propoſed to adopt another ſcheme of 
government, and to temper the liberty of the com- 
monwealth by the authority of a ſingle perſon, who 
ſhould be dignified by the appellation of protector. 
He immediately, prepared what was called the in- 
ſtrument of government, containing the plan of 
this new legiſlature. It conſiſted of forty-two ar- 
ticles, of which the ten following are the chief. 


I. A parliament to be called every three years. 

II. The firſt to aſſeinble on the third of Septem- 
ber, 1654. | 3 1h 

III. No parliament to be diſſolved till it hath fat 
five months. | = 

IV. Such bills as are offered to the protector by 
the parliament, if he aſſent not in twenty days, to 
be laws without him. . 

V. That his council ſhall not exceed the number 
of twenty-one, nor leſs than thirteen. 

VI. That immediately after the death of the 
preſent and ſucceeding protectors, the council ſhall 
chuſe another before they riſe. 

VII. No protector, after the preſent, ſhall be ge- 
neral of the army. | $a 

VIII. The protector ſhall have power to make 
war and peace. | 

IX. That, in the interval of parliaments, the 
protector and his council may make ſome laws that 
ſhall be binding to the ſubject. _ | 
KX. The chancellor, treaſurer, admiral, chief go- 
vernors of Ireland and Scotland, and the chief juſ- 
tices of both the benches muſt be choſen with the 
approbation of parliament; and in the intervals, 


with the approbation of the council, to be after- 


wards ratified by parliament. 


Tur COMMONWEALTH, 


[ 


| This year, the Dutch having 
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* the premiſes, and ſtrictly to charge and command 
e all and every perſon or perſons, of what quality 
and condition ſoever in any of the ſaid three na- 
tions; to take hotice hereof, and to conform and 
ſubmit themſelves to the government ſo eſta- 
bliſhed. And all ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. 
are here required to publiſh this proclamation, to 
the end none may have cauſe to pretend ignorance 
« in this behalf.“ g 
Cromwell now ordered the army to be paid one 
month's advance. The magazines of all kinds were 
ſupplied. In the treaſury, of which he had the ſole 
command, there were three hundred thouſand 
poutids, - and about half the ſum in that of Ireland. 
ſuffered a ſevere de- 
feat at ſea, in which admiral Van Tromp was ſlain, 
and half their fleet deſtroyed, they were obliged to 
ſue to the protector for peace; which he granted on 
the following conditions. 

That they ſhould pay him three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling : that the ſhips of the States 
General ſhould pay the compliment to the Britiſh 
flag; and that they ſhould never reſtore the young 
prince of Orange to the office of ſtadtholder. 

A. D. 1654. This peace with the Dutch 
brought great credit to Cromwell's adminiſtration. 


| Moſt of the powers in Europe ſent ambaſſadors to 


Cromwell was now declared lord protector of 


England, Ireland, and Scotland, and, on the ſix- 
teenth of December, with great ſolemnity, inſtalled 
in that high office. At which time he declared this 
dignity was accepted by him merely that he might 
exert the duty of a conſtable, and preſerve peace in 
the nation. c: 
cil; which he compoſed of the following perſons; 
colonel Edward Montague, colonel John Lambert, 
Philip lord viſcount Liſſe, colonel John Deſborough, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 
Sir Charles Wolſey, major general Skippon, colo- 
nel William Sydenham, colonel Philip Jones, Wal- 
ter Stricland, Francis Rous, John Lawrence, and 
Richard Major, eſqrs. Theſe were no ſooner choſen 
than the following proclamation was publiſhed. 

„ Whereas the late parliament diſſolving them- 
< ſelves, reſigned their powers and authorities, the 
government of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in a lord protector and 
ſucceſſive triennial parliaments, now eſtabliſned: 
* and whereas Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of 
all the forces of this commonwealth, is declared 
lord protector of the ſaid nations, and hath ac- 
cepted thereof; we haye therefore thought it ne- 
ceſſary, as we hereby do, to make publication of 


His firſt care was to nominate a coun- 


to arm, and ſent to complain to Cromwell of 


court his alliance; and an accident which hap- 
pened about this time, gave a convincing proof of 
his firm reſolution to govern with ſpirit, and to 
maintain the dignity of the Engliſh nation. Don 
Pantaleon Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſa- 
dor, and joined with him in the ſame commiſſion, 
reſented an affront which he imagined had been 
offered him upon the New Exchange, by ordering 
his ſervants to his aſſiſtance, and after woundin 
ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen, he, by miſtake fell up- 
on a perſon named Greenaway, whom he took for 
the man that had given him the offence, and having 
butchered him with many wounds, he, and all his 
accomplices, took ſhelter in the houſe of the Por- 
tugueſe ambaſſador, which they threatened to de- 
fend againſt all attempts to take them. But find- 
that the houſe was beſet by colonel Whalley and a 
party of horſe, the ambaſſador ordered his ſervants 
a 
breach of the law of nations. 
Cromwell ſent him for anſwer, that juſtice muſt 
be done, and that blood muſt be ſatisfied with 
blood. All the foreign ambaſſadors then at Lon- 
don intereſted themſelves in this affair, but every 
remonſtrance made to Cromwell was ineffectual, 


and Don Pantaleon, to the admiration of the 


world, was tried, condemned and publicly executed 
on Tower-hill. The ſituation of Portugal at this 
time was ſuch, that they could not reſent this 
tranſaction ; and the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned 
with the protector a treaty of peace and alliance, 
which was very advantageous to the Engliſh com- 

merce. | 
On the third of September, according to writs 
iſſued by Cromwell for that purpoſe, the parlia- 
ment met. He went in great ſtate and opencd it 
with a ſpeech, in which he informed them of the 
ſteps he had taken for modelling the new govern- 
ment; aſſured them of his upright intentions; re- 
capitulated what he had done for the nation, told 
them he had convoked a free parliament, and that 
he did not pretend to be their maſter, but their fel- 
low labourer, The parliament, having wich great 
| 1 attention 


168 A. D. 16355. 
attention liſtened to this ſpeech, which laſted near 
three hours, and, by Cromwell's recommendation, 
choſen Lenthall for their ſpeaker, immediately en- 
tered into a diſcuſſion of the Inſtrument of Govern- 
ment, and of that authority which Cromwell, un- 
der the title of protector, had aſſumed over the na- 
tion. They arraigned his new dignity with the 
greateſt freedom, and even his perſonal character 


and conduct did not eſcape without cenſure. The 


protector, enraged at this refractory ſpirit in the 


parliament, ſent for them to the painted chamber, | 
and with an air of great authority, inveighed againſt 


their proceedings, telling them, that nothing could 
be more abſurd than for them to diſpute his title; 
ſince the ſame inſtrument of government, which 
made them a parliament, had inveſted him with the 
protectorſhip; that ſome points in the new conſtitu- 
tion were ſuppoſed to be fundamentals, and were 
not, on any pretence, to be altered or diſputed; 


that among theſe were the government of the na- 


tion by one perſon and a parliament, their joint au- 


thority over the army and militia, the ſucceſſion of 


new parliaments, and liberty of conſcience ; and 
that with regard to theſe particulars, there was re- 
ſerved to him a negative voice, to which in the other 


circumſtances of government, he confeſſed himſelf || 


no wiſe intitled. When the members returned to 
the houſe they found a guard at the door, which 


would not ſuffer any one to enter till he had ſigned | 
a a recognition, by which he promiſed to be faithful || 
to the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and | 
Ireland; and that he would never conſent to a | 
change in the government eſtabliſhed under a pro- 


Moſt of the members, af- well, or he only made it a pretence for declaring 


tector and parliament. 
ter ſome heſitation ſubmitted to this condition; but 
retained the ſame refractory ſpirit, which they had 
diſcovered in their firſt debates. 
of government, was examined one article after ano- 
ther, with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy. Very 
free topics were advanced with the general approba- 
tion of the houſe; and during the whole courſe of 


their tranſactions, they neither ſent up one law to 
the protector, nor took any notice of him. Seve- 
ral members engaged in a conſpiracy, formed chiefly | 


by the cavaliers, a name at this time given to the 
royal party, to take arms in different. parts of the 
kingdom. But Cromwell having received intelli- 
gence of this ſcheme from his ſpies, haſtened to 
the diſſolution of ſo dangerous an aſſembly, eleven 


act of government; and he gave them to under- 


ſtand at parting, that he knew ſeveral of them were 


engaged in a plot againſt him. | 

A. D. or 8, This year was opened by a riſing 
in the weſt, and on the eleventh of March, Sir John 
Wagſtaff, colonel Penruddock, Grove and Jones, 
entered Saliſbury with about two hundred horſe ; at 
the very time when the ſheriff and judges were hold- 
ing the aſſizes. Theſe they made priſoners, and 
then proclaimed the king. But, contrary to their 


expectations, finding the people not in a diſpoſition || 
to join them, they marched farther weſtward, and 


being purſued by a troop of Cromwell's horſe, they 
were defeated, and moſt of them taken priſoners. 
The leaders of the conſpiracy were capitally puniſh- 
ed. The reſt were ſold for ſlaves and tranſported to 
Barbadoes. 5 ä 

Theſe attempts of the royaliſts enraged Crom- 
well greatly, and he determined to humble their 
mutinous ſpirit by ſome ſevere chaſtiſements. For 


| 
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this purpoſe he iſſued an edict, with the conſent of 
the council, for exacting from that whole party the 


tenth penny, in order, as he pretended, to make 


them pay the expences, to which their mutinous 
diſpoſition continually expoſed the public. In or. 


der to levy this tax, Cromwell appointed twelve 


major. generals, and divided the whole kingdom of 


England into ſo many military juriſdictions. To theſe 
perſons, in conjunction with commiſſioners, he gave 


power to decimate whoever they thought roper, to 
raiſe all taxes impoſed by the protector and his coun- 
ct}; and to ſeize and impriſon any perſon who ſhould 


incur their jealouſy or ſuſpicion: nor was there an 


— 


”= * 


the moſt probable conjecture. 
The inſtrument 


returned home. 
days before the expiration of the time fixed by the 


appeal from them, but to the protector himſelf and 


his council, Veſted with ſuch unlimited power, 
theſe major- generals became fo many tyrants, and 


ff ſo greatly oppreſſed the people, that Cromwell 


thought proper firſt to reſtrain, and afterwards to- 
tally to aboliſh them; but not till they had fully 
anſwered his purpoſes on the royaliſts, not one of 
whom durſt publicly avow his principles. 

Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh envoy, 


was the firſt public miniſter who recognized the au- 


thority of the new republic. In return of this ci- 
vility, Aſcham was ſent envoy into Spain by the 
parliament. No ſooner had this miniſter arrived in 
Madrid, than ſome of the baniſhed loyaliſts, in- 
flamed by that inveterate hatred which animated 
the Engliſh factions, broke into his chamber and 
murdered him together with his ſecretary, and the 
court of Spain either could not or would not deliver 
up the chief perſon concerned in this outrage. 
Whether this accident really provoked Crom- 


war againſt Spain is uncertain, but the lattef ſeems 
He had, for ſome 
time, been equipping a very formidable fleet, the 
deſtination of which was a ſecret, even to the com- 
manders themſelves : but by ſome means the kin 

of Spain got intelligence that it was deſigned to 
make an attempt upon his dominions in the Welt 
Indies. He immediately diſpatched expreſſes into 
thoſe parts, to put them upon their guard, and then 
ſent the marquis de Leda, ambaſſador to England, 
in order to divert the protector from the proſecu- 


tion of his hoſtile deſigns : but the marquis on his 
arrival, met with fo cold a reception, and was ſo 


much diſcouraged in his negotiation, that he ſoon 


» 


A ſquadron of ſhips, having on board Venables 


with five thouſand ſoldiers, now ſailed for the Spa- 


| 


ten leagues diſtant | 
guide. They wandered four days about the woods 


was ſtill more diſtreſſing, without water. 


niſh Weſt Indies, under the command of admiral 


Pen, to whom Cromwell delivered his orders ſealed 
up, with an injunction not to open them till he had 


reached a certain latitude : by theſe he was directed 
to make a deſcent upon the iſland of Hiſpaniola, 
and attack St. Domingo. On the approach of the 


Engliſh the Spaniards, in a panic, deſerted their 


houſes, and fled into the woods. Contrary. to the 
advice of Venables, the ſoldiers were diſembarked, 
from the town, without one 


without proviſions, and what, in ſo ſultry a climate, 
The Spa- 
niards, being recovered from their fright, attacked 
them and put the whole army to the rout. Six hun- 


dred were killed, and the reſt chaſed on board their 
. veſſels. 


In order to atone for this unproſperous 
attempt, the fleet ſailed ro Jamaica, which they 
conquered without oppoſition, and on the 32. of 

une 


G 


e ond 


une, took poſſeſſion of it in the name of the Eng- 
[++ republic. Having left ſome troops on this 
illand, Pen and Venables returned to England. 
The protector was ſo exaſperated at their having 
failed in their attempt upon Hiſpaniola, that he 
ordered them both to be committed to the tower 
where, however, they did not long continue. In 
the mean time, care was taken to reinforce the gar- 
riſon of Jamaica, and that valuable iſland has ever 
ſince remained in the hands of the Engliſh. The 
king of Spain no ſooner heard of theſe hoſtilities, 
than he iſſued orders for confiſcating all the effects 
belonging to the Engliſh in his dominions. The 
Spaniſh commerce, ſo profitable to the nation, was 
cut off, and it is computed, that near fifteen hundred 
veſſels fell, in a few years, into the hands of the 
enemy. i | 2 
Admiral Blake, with a ſquadron, conſiſting of thir- 
ty capital ſhips, had been, for ſome time, ſent into 
the Mediterranean. 
ſeas to the other, there was no naval force able to re- 
fiſt him. He, caſting anchor before Leghorn, de- 
manded and obtained of the duke of Tuſcany, ſa- 
tisfaction for ſome loſſes, which the Engliſh com. 
merce had formerly ſuſtained from him. He then 
ſailed to Algiers, where he compelled the dey to 
make peace, and to reſtrain his pyratical ſubjects 
from all farther violences on the Engliſh. He next 
| preſented himſelf before Tunis, and made the ſame 
demand. The dey of that republic, inſtead of 
complying with his requeſt, ſeemed to bid him de- 
fiance, telling him to look at the caſtles of Porto- 
Farino and Goletta. Blake, incenſed by ſuch a 
bravado, drew his ſhips cloſe up to the caſtles, and 
tore them in pieces with his artillery. Then ſending 
a numerous detachment of ſeamen in their long 
boats into the harbour, he burned every ſhip which 
lay there. This courageous action was performed 
with very little loſs, and filled all that part of the 
world with the renown of Engliſh valour. 
A. D. 1656. Montague, who upon Pen's diſ- 
miſſion from the navy, was appointed to ſucceed 
him, ſailed the beginning of this year, with a very 
ſtrong ſquadron to reinforce Blake, and to carry 
him orders for acting vigorouſly againſt the Spa- 
niards. The admirals having joined, anchored 
with their fleet before Cadiz, and a council of war 
being called, it was deliberated about attacking that 
port; but, not having a ſufficient number of land 
forces, the attempt was . deemed impracticable. 
The admirals now divided their fleet into two ſqua- 
drons; one, under captain Stayner, was left to 
cruize before Cadiz, with a view of intercepting 
the Spaniſh plate fleet, then on its return home, and 
the other, under the two admirals, ſtood for the 
_ of Portugal, to revictual and refit their 
RR ' | 
On the ſeventeenth of September, captain Stayner 
came in fight of the galleons, and immediately ſet 
ail to purſue them. The Spaniſh admiral ran his 
ip aſhore; and two others followed his example. 
The Engliſh took two ſhips valued at near two mil- 
lions of pieces of eight. Two of theſe galleons 
were ſet on fire; and the marquis of Bajadox, vice- 
. roy of Peru, with his wife and daughter were de- 
ſtroyed in them, his ſon eſcaped the flames, but was 
taken priſoner, and nobly treated by Mont 
WP returned with him and the prizes to 
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fleet, conſiſting of ſixteen ſhips, had taken 
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Blake having received intelligence that a Spaniſh 
— 
in the Canaries, immediately made ſail towards them. 
He found them in the hay of Santa Cruz, diſpoſed 
in a very formidable manner, which rather animated 
than damped his courage. The witid blowing 
full into the bay, ſoon brought him among the 
thickeſt of his enemies. After a reſiſtance of four 
hours, the Spaniards yielded to the Engliſh valour, 
and abandoned their ſtips, which were ſet on fire 
and conſumed with all their treaſures. This done, 
the wind ſhifted ſuddenly, and carried the victors 
out of the bay, who left the Spaniards aſtoniſhed at 
their daring courage. | 
While the Engliſh nation was thus acquiring 
glory abroad, Cromwell was not idle at home. He 
concluded a treaty of peace with France, of which 


one of the principal conditions was the excluſion of 


8 


Charles II. and all his relations and adherents, out 
of the king of France's dominions. During his 
fovereign's minority, Mazarine governed with as 
abſolute a ſway in France, as Cromwell did in Eng- 
land, and having entered into a eloſe connection 
with the protector, he was determined to acquieſe 
in all he ſhould aſk. Henrietta, widow of Charles I. 
had a moderate penſion aſſigned her, but it was ſa 
ill paid, that ſhe was reduced to beg of the cardinal 
to interceed with Cromwell in her behalf, ſo that 
ſhe might at leaſt receive her jointure. After ſome 
few remonſtrances in her favour to the protector, he 
acquainted her that he had not been able to obtain 
any thing from him: ſhe therefore continued in 
very low circumſtances at Paris, with the additional 
mortification of having; in vain, implored the pity 
of a man, who had ſpilt her huſband's blood upon 
a ſcaffold. Charles had for ſome time retired to 
Cologne, where he and the duke of Glouceſter re- 
ſided. After the treaty between Mazarine and 
Cromwell, the duke of York left the French court, 
and entered into the army commanded by the prince 
of Conde and Don John of Auſtria. 


A. D. 1657. Cromwell, conſcious of his own 


unpopularity, endeavoured to engage the affections 
of the people by. an impartial adminiſtration of 


juſtice. The benches were filled with judges of 


incorruptible integrity, who gave their deciſions 
without reſpe& of perſons, and he laid aſide his 
major-generals, who by this time had incurred the 
hatred and reſentment of the whole nation. By 
ſuch means he flattered himſelf that he had eſta- 


| bliſhed his authority on a firm foundation, and that 


in order to make it as laſting as it was extenſive, it 
wanted nothing but the conſent of a national aſſem- 
bly ; he eee convoked a parliament; but as he 
had no great confidence in the good will of the peo- 
ple, he employed every art to influence the electors, 
and to fill the houſe with his own dependents, by 
which he ſecured an undiſputed majority, and full 

imagined he ſhould, now be able to accompliſh all 


| his ambitious views, The parliament being aſſem- 
| bled, they 


voted a renunciation of all title in 
Charles Stuart, or any of his family; and this was 
the firſt act, dignified with the appearance of na- 
tional conſent, which ever had that tendency. An 
act was alſo paſſed for the ſecuring his highneſs the 
lord protector's perſon, and the continuance of the 
nation in ſecurity and peace. This act was occa- 


| fioned by the diſcovery of two plots, which had 


| 


been entered into, ſome time before, to depofe 
——_—— - FPeromwell, 
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Cromwell. This parliament likewiſe approved of 


the war with Spain, and granted large ſums of 


money for carrying it on; and after they had ſat 
ſome months, à formal motion was made by Pack, 


one of the city members, for inveſting the protec- 


tor with the dignity of king. This motion occa- 
fioned great diſorders, and threw the houſe into par- 


ties. The chief oppoſition proceeded from the ma- 


jor generals, and ſuch officers as were attached to 


their intereſt. 5 
Lambert, an artful deſigning man, and of great 


intereſts in the army, had entertained the ambitious 

views of ſucceeding Cromwell in the protectorſhip, 
which he foreſaw would be impoſſible if the monar- 
chy ſhould be reſtored, as hereditary right would then | 


likewiſe be eſtabliſhed ; he therefore, with Deſbo- 


rough, and other officers openly declared, that if 
Cromwell accepted the crown, they would inſtantly 
reſign their commiſſions ; but notwithſtanding all 


their oppoſition, the motion was approved by a 


great majority; and a bill was brought in and paſſed. 


for that purpoſe. But this refractory ſpirit in Lam- 
bert and the other officers diſconcerted Cromwell 
extremely. He dreaded a mutiny in the army, and 


therefore declined accepting the regal title when it 


was offered him by a committee of the houſe, and 
deſired ſome time to conſider of it. Hereupon a 


ſecond committee was appointed to reaſon with the 
protector, and to overcome thoſe ſcruples which he 


pretended againſt accepting ſo liberal an offer. The 
conference faltec for ſeveral days, which, as there 
is no doubt but that Cromwell was deſirous of ob- 
taining the crown, could only be done with a view 


of bringing the army to approve of the deſign, 


which being found impoſſible, on the eighth of May, 


the protector, with great ſeeming humility, told the 
parliament, that he could not undertake the go- * 
d || this time there was a plot laid for an inſurrection in 
England in fayour gf the king, and the marquis of 


vernment with the title of king. Thus they found 
themſelves obliged to retain the name of a com- 


monwealth and protector; but as the government | 
tion, it was thought proper to ſanctify it by a ſeem- | 
ing choice of the people and their repreſentatives. 
Inſtead of the Inſtrument of Government, which 
was the work of the general officers alone, an 
| Bia was framed, and of. 
fered to the protector by the parliament. This 
was repreſented as the great baſis of the republican 
eſtabliſhment; by it the authority of the protector | | 
ments in the illuſtrious admiral Blake, who died on 
board his ſhip within fight of his beloved" country 


had been hitherto looked upon as a manifeſt uſurpa- 


Humble Petition and A 


was in ſome particulars enlarged, and in others con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed, He had the power of naming 
his ſucceſſor ; a perpetual revenue aſſigned him; a 
million a year for the fleet and army; three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the civil government ; 
and authority given him to form another houſe, who 
ſhould enjoy their ſeats during life, and | exerciſe 
ſome functions of the former houſe of peers. On 


— 


the other Band the power of making laws in the 
intervals of parliament with the ee; of his coun} 
eil, was taken from him ; and he alfo agreed that 
no members of either houſe ſhould be excluded but 


by the conſent of that houſe, of which they were 


members. This Humble Petition and Advice 
was accepted for the deed | of the whole people 
in the three united nations. Cromwell having ob- 
tained this ſanction of his authority, reſolyed to con- 
lecrate his title by a ne- inauguration, w hich was 
performed on the,pwenty-lixth of ] une in) eltmin- 
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er-hall, with all the pomp and magnificence of a 
coronation; after which the parliament. adjourned 


' ahd the orher houſe.” T partlamene tler 


BF» 10.28 4 | * 3711.7, 
from doing their duties, but by 


next thing which proved prejudlcidt to his views | 
| was 
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itſelf to the twentieth of January. Cromwell ndw 
deprived Lambert of all his commiſſions, in lieu 
of which, as a bribe for his fature peaceable de. 
portment, he allowed him a penſion of two thou. 
ſand pounds a year. 5 7 

Cromwell now turned his thoughts towards the 
eſtabliſhment of his family. He ſent for Richard 
his eldeſt ſon out of the country, where he led a 
private life, to bring him acquainted with a court, 
and to initiate him into the knowledge of public af. 
fairs. Soon after his arrival he prevailed on the 
univerſity of Oxford to elect him their chancellor, 
in which honour he was ſolemnly inſtalled at White. 


hall. His fecond ſon Henry he made lord lieutenant 


of Ireland : and having two daughters unmarried, 


he matched one of them to the lord Falconbridge, 
and the other to Mr. Rich, grandſon and heir to his 
great friend the earl of Warwick. 


The court of France ſent this year to demand 
auxiliary forces from England, to aſſiſt it in its war 
with the Spaniards, which requeſt was readily grant- 


ed by the protector, and ſix thouſand foot was ac- 


cordingly ſent, under the command of Sir John 


Reynolds. The arrival of theſe forces enabled the 
French to make themſelves maſters of Montmedi 
and St, Venant, two very important places in the 
Spaniſh Netherlands; and foon after of the mY 


fort of Mardyke, which opened them an eaſy p 
|] ſage to the conqueſt of Dunkirk, an event that ſoon 
after happened. | 5 


o 


Charles now entered into a treaty with the court 


of Spain, by which he was allowed to reſide pri. 
vately at Bruſſels, with a penſion of ſix thouſand 
livres a month, and half as much for his brother 


the duke of Glouceſter, They alfo engaged to fur- 
niſh him with ſix thouſand men as ſoon as he ſhould 
be poſſeſſed of a good port in England. About 


Ormond came over to London to forward the de- 
ſign; but the protector having notice of it, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation for apprehending the conſpi- 
rators before they could form a body. The mar- 


* 


lingfby, Mr. Mordaunt, and ſeveral others con- 
cerned in the plot, were ſeized, and the two former 
being tried by a high court of juſtice, were con- 
/ 77 TING 2006 
This year England loft one of her greateft orna- 


whither he was returning victorious from Spain: 


The protector was greatly affected by his loſs, and 
to ſhew his eſteem for his memory, he ordered him 
an honourable and dom 


tees wier wee in Henry 
er. Rare nd nen 


VII. chapel at Weſtmin 


5 


A. D. 1658. On the twentieth of January the 


Parliament was again aſſetnbled, confilfing as in the 
times of monarchy, of two houſes, the Sommon 


Cromwell great unieafigeſs. La che rk Plaee 
che members who Had been excluded the Reuſe” 


ſe = 
commons the laſt ſeſſions, Were now admitted to 
their ſeats,” in, conſequence of are in the Hum- 


ble Petition and Advice, % Thar the pefons' who 
« are legally choſen,” by a. free election of the pep. 
& * 7 18 17 ns ech AI i | d · 
erve in Parliament, may not be * 
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ſixry. members, among whom were five or ſix an- 


cient peers, ſeveral gentlemen of fortune and diſ- 


tinction, and ſome officers, who had riſen from the 
meaneſt profeſſions. None of the ancient peers, 


however, would deign to accept of a ſeat which | 


they were to ſhare with ſuch companions as vere 
aſſigned them. By bringing ſo great number of 
his friends and adherents into the other houſe, Crom- 
well loſt his majority among the national repreſenta- 
tives; and Sir Arthur Hazelrig, and fome others, 
whom the protector had created lords, choſe rather 
to take their ſeats with the commons, in order by 
their preſence to ſtrengthen their own party, by 
which means an unconteſtable majority appeared 
againſt Cromwell, and the commons refuſed to ac- 
knowledge the authority of his other houſe. Even 
the legality of the humble petition and advice was 
queſtioned, as being voted by a parliament, which 
lay under force, and which was deprived by mili- 
tary violence of a conſiderable number of its mem- 
bers. Uo TOO1y 072 731 VE, 
Cromwell, dreading combinations' between the 
parliament and the malecontents of -the army, was 
reſolved to allow no'time for forming a conſpiracy 
againſt him, and accordingly, without conſulting 
any one, on the fourth of February he went to the 
houſe, and ſent for the commons into the painted 
chamber, where, after reproaching them with their 
factious ſpirit, and charging them with being privy 
to conſpiracies againſt his authority, he ſaid, . ſince 


« ſuch are your proceedings, I think it high time 


« to put an end to your ſitting. I therefore declare 
« this parlianient diſſolved: and God be judge be- 
« tween me and you.” 4. Amen,” replied the 


members, with as great vehemence as the protec- 


tor. | 4 k | by 1. ; 2. s $9 | l ; : 4 
Theſe diſtractions at home were not able to take 

off Cromwell's attention from foreign affairs. On 

the third of June, marſhal Turenne, Who com- 


manded the French army, undertock the ſiege of 


Dunkirk, which was but very ill provided for a de- 
fence. Don John of Auſtria, governor of the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, drew together all his troops, 
and amongſt the reſt the Britiſh and Itiſh under the 


duke of Tork, to relieve it. After che ſiege had 


continued about twelve days, intelligence came that 
Don John and the Spaniſh generals were coming to 
its relief,” It was reſolved to attack them, and the 
Spaniards were totally defeated. The valour of 
the Engliſh' on this oceaßon has been juſtly cele- 
bratecd. On the twenty fifth of June, Dunkirk 
ſurrendered,” and was, by agreement delivered to 
Cromwell He committed the government of it to 
Lockart, à perſon of great abilities; | 


Cromwell was now ſeized with the gout, which | 


confined him for ſome days, ſhifting from his foot 
into his boch; and about the-twenty-fourth of Au- 
uit appeared he had a tertian ague, upon which, 
'the advice ef his phyſicians,” he removed from 
Hampton- court to Whitehall: they were ſenſible 
of che perildus condition to Which his diſtemper 
had reduced him; but his chaplains by their 
rayers, Viſions, and revelations ſo buoyed up his 
opes, that he began to think bis life out of all 
danger, and relied more on their enthuſiaſtic aſſe- 


be even Kid to the latter, . I tell you I ſhall 
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was the erecting this new aſſembly, diſtinguiſhed | 
by the title of the Other Houſe. It conſiſted of 
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my recovery. It is promiſed by the Lord, not 
only to my ſupplications, but alſo to that of men 
« who: hold a ſtricter commerce and more intimate 
* correſpondence with him. Ye may have ſkill in 
your profeſſion; but nature can do more than 
“all the phyſicians in the world, and God is far 
% above nature.” So aſſured were his chaplains 
that he would not die, that Goodwin, who was his 
favourite, made uſe of the following expreſſions in 
one of his prayers, © Lord, we beg not for his re- 
** covery, for that thou haſt already granted and 
aſſured us of, but for his ſpeedy recovery.” How- 
ever, on the laſt day of Auguſt, all the ſymptoms 
began to appear mortal, and the phyſicians declared 
that he could not ſurvive the next fit with which he 
was threatened. The council being informed of his 
danger, immediately ſent a deputation to know his 
will with regard to his ſucceflor. Before they arrived 
he was delirious, and quite incapable of expreſſing 
his intention, They aſked him if he did not mean 
that his eldeſt ſon Richard ſhould ſucceed him? A 
ſingle affirmative was all the anſwer he was able to 
give them. On the third of September, about 


three o'clock in the afternoon he expired, being 


fifty - nine years of age. | 


This great man was born at Huntingdon, the laſt 


year of the former century, of a good family, of 
Welſh extraction, and their name originally Wil- 
liams; but one of his anceſtors having married a 
ſiſter of the renowned Thomas Cromwell, earl of 
Effex, in the reign of Henry VIII. a fon by that 
marriage took that name and tranſmitted it to poſte- 
rity. Oliver, being the ſon of a ſecond brother in- 
herited but a ſmall eſtate. His father died when he 
was young, but his mother, whoſe name was Stuart, 
and by ſome authors ſuppoſed to be remotely allied 
to the royal family, lived till after he was protector. 
In the courſe of his education he had been ſent to 


| the univerſity z but his genius was ill ſuited to the 


calm and elegant occupations of learning. He 


therefore made no figure in the world till the break- 


ing out of the civil war; and he was no leſs than 
forty-three years of age, when he firſt embraced . 
the military profeſſion. The ſteps by which he af- 


terwards mounted to power, have been already ſeen. 


His government, though arbitrary and ſupported by 


military force, was in many points worthy of praiſe. 
He encouraged trade and commerce, maintained 
the ' honour of the nation, and in a number of in- 
ſtances ſhewed himſelf a magnanimous governor, 
In private life, as a fon, a huſband, a father, and 
a friend, he certainly merits our praiſe ; and upon 
the whole his greateſt enemies allow, that had he 


not 
the 


firſt poſts in ĩt with honour to himſelf and advantage 
to the nation. . 1 


Ae left, only two: ſons Richard and Henry; and 


three daughters; one married to general Fleetwood, 
another to lord Falconbridge, and the third to Mr. 
ne ' 


- Immediately on the death of his father, Richard 


Cromwell was proclaimed protector in London. Far 
from meeting with any oppoſition, the whole nation 


ſeemed to acknowledge his authority. Henry, 
8 | Richard's brothet, who governed Ireland with 
verations tian on the opinions ôf his phyſicians; | great popularity, inſured him the obedience of that 
9 Ne | | kingdom. Monk, who was greatly attached to 
dot Sie of this diftetnper, I am welb aſſured of 


Cromwell and his family, and whoſe authority a; 
we 


employed his vaſt abilities to bad ends, and bj 
— tyrannical meaſures uſurped a government 
which he had no right to, he might have filled the 
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well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, immediately proclaim- 
ed the protector in that nation. The army and 
fleet, recognized his title. A conſiderable number 
of addreſſes were ſent up from different counties and 
corporations, congratulating him on his acceſſion. 
All the uſual compliments were paid him by foreign 
miniſters, and every event ſeemed to concur in aſ- 
ſuring him a happy and peaceable ſucceſſion ; but 
this profound calm only ſerved to render the ſuc- 
ceeding ſtorm more terrible, | 
Richard was a perſon poſſeſſed of the moſt peace- 
able, inoffenſive, unambitious character; and not 
having the talents of his father, could not have the 
ſame ſucceſs; his ſceptre was not ſupported by the 
ſword; and not having the reſolution and diſſimu- 
lation of Oliver, he was ignorant of the pro 
methods either how to make himſelf feared by the 
army, or how manage the different ſects and parties 
with which the nation was divided. | 


A. D. 1659. The parliament was now aſſem- 


bled; like the former, it conſiſted of two houfes. 
There were a great many republicans in the houſe 
of commons, who held long debates about the other 
houſe, and likewiſe about the humble petition and 
advice; and after great oppoſition, and many vehe- 
ment diſputes, it was at laſt, with much difficulty, 


carried by the court-party to confirm it. Before |] 
the meeting of this aſſembly, ſeveral cabals had 


been ſet on foot, by diſcontented perſons, againſt 


the government of the new protector. His uncle 


Defborough was a republican, and Fleetwood his 


brother-in-law, a violent fanatic, and of conſe- 


quence both averſe to the government of a ſingle 
perſan. Lambert and Ludlow, with many other 
officers, whom Oliver had deprived of their com 


miſſions, now came forth from their retreats, and 


joined the council againſt Richard. Some of theſe, 
pretending great friendſhip for him, adviſed him to 
call up to London as many officers as could be 


fpared from the regiments quartered in different | 


arts of the country, for the better ſupporting him 
n his authority, if the parliament ſhould prove 


| refractory. 


Richard, who did not poſſeſs much penetration, 
fell into the ſnare, and when theſe officers repaired 
to London, they eftabliſhed their meetings at Fleet- 
wood's apartments, which being in Wallingford- 
houſe, the party were known by the name of the 
Wallingford cabal. They now aſſumed the title 
of the great council of the army, and preſented a 
petition to the protector, wherein they demanded, 
« That no member of the army ſhould be ſubject 


to the civil magiſtrate; and that the officers 


« ſhould enjoy the privilege of chuſing their own 
« peneral.” Richard foon perceived that their de- 
ſign was to render themſelves independent of him, 


therefore, alarmed at their preſumption, he reject- 


ed their petition, and even threatened to diſmiſs 
them from his ſervice, ſhould they make ſuch ex- 
travagant propoſals for the future. But this ſeem- 
ing firmneſs in Richard had no effect on the Wal- 
lingford cabal; who now prefented a remonſtrance 


to the parliament, demanding that Fleetwood ſhould 


be appointed general of the army. The commons, 
dreading their defigns, paſſed a v# that there 
ſhould be no meeting or general council of officers, 
without the protector s conſent or by his orders, and 
that no perſon ſhould be permitted to exerciſe an 
employment in the army, till he had taken an oath 
that he would not interrupt the deliberations of the 
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| and therefore recalled the commiſſion they had 


commons. This vote immediately brought affairs 
to a rupture. The officers, conſcious of their own 
ſtrength and the weakneſs of Richard, reſolved to 
compel him to diſſolve a parliament which they 
found would. oppoſe them in every meaſure they 
ſhould think proper to purſue. With this intent 


they brought up their. forces to Whitehall, ang 


ſeized all the avenues : then Deſborough, attended 
by a ſtrong guard, demanded an audience of the 
protector, which being granted, he required him, 
in the name of all the officers, to diſſolve the par- 


liament, and threatened him if he ſhould refuſe: 


this terrified Richard into a compliance; and the 
parliament at this time, having adjourned for three 
days, he publiſhed a proclamation, declaring them 
diſſolved. By this act the protector was conſidered 
by every one as effectually depoſed, and ſoon after 
he ſigned his diſmiſſion in form. His brother 
Henry followed his example, and peaceably re. 
ſigned his command. in Ireland; though, had he 
been poſſeſſed of any ambition, he might have 
created the cabal much uneaſineſs, for he had great 
influence among the troops in that kingdom, and 
was beloved by the people for his mild and juſt 
adminiſtration. _ Lain att fm cries 
Ihe council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſu- 
preme authority, deliberated what form of govern. 
ment they ſhould eſtabliſh ; and after a great deal of 
altercation, it was reſolved to preſerve the ſhadow of 
civil adminiſtration, and to revive the long parlia- 
ment, which had been aboliſhed by Oliver. But 
they now aſſerted, that it could not be diſſolved but 
by the conſent of the members, and that violence 


had, for a time, interrupted, but was not able to 
| deſtroy their right to government: accordingly, on 


the eighth of May, having choſen Lenthall their 
ſpeaker, they aſſembled to the number of forty-two, 
This aſſembly was ſo hated for their former tyranny, 


that the people, in deriſion, called them the Rump, 


as being the moſt inconſiderable and ignoble part 


of the parliament. The houſe immediately pro- 


ceeded to buſineſs. Their firſt public act was to 
ſummon all their members together who were at a 
diſtance from London, and to publiſh a declaration 
concerning their meeting, and of their intentions to 
proceed in the govefnment, without a ſingle per- 
ſon, kingſhip or houſe of peers. They appointed 
Fleetwood to. be heutenant-general, but inſerted. in 
his commiſfion, that it ſhould only continue during 
the pleaſure of the houſe. They choſe ſeven per- 


ſons, who ſhauld nominate to ſuch commands a3 


became vacant: and they voted, that all commiſ- 
ſions - ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, and be 
ſigned by him in the name of the parliament. 
Theſe precautions gave great diſguſt to the general 
officers, and the parliament. dreading their power, 
began to new model the army. A committe was 
appointed for examining commiſſioners, who ca- 
ſhiered many officers, whom they ſuſpected, and 
filled their places with others in whom they could 
confide. The ſame method was to be practiſed 
with the troops under Monk, but he being in- 


formed of their intentions wrote letters to the par- 


liament, wherein he complained of their deſign to 
ſap his authority, and at the ſame time hinted, 
that they had better not drive him to extremities. 
They did not think it prudent to quarrel with an 
officer of his power, at the; head of ewelve thouſand 
veterans, ſupported by the whole Scotriſh nation; 


granted. 
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ted. They appointed commiſſioners for the || firſt lay down their arms, and ſurrender to him the 


civil government of Ireland, and beſtowed the chief 
command of the forces in that kingdom upon Ed- 
mund Ludlow, a rigid republican, 

Fleetwood and his friends were enraged at the re- 
friction of his commiſſion, and at receiving theirs 
from the hands of the ſpeaker. Their diſcontent 
would have immediately broke out into ſome reſo- 
lution fatal to the parliament ; but by enquiring into 
the temper of the inferior officers, they found them 
yery well affected towards it, and therefore waited 
for a more favourable opportunity, | 

Intelligence was now received of ſeveral conſpi- 
racies, which were forming by the royaliſts, in 
conjunction with the preſbyterians, in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom, and in many counties a reſolution 
was taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, and Sir Horatio Townſhend undertook to 
ſecure Lynn, general Maſſey engaged to ſeize Glo 
ceſter, lord Newport, Littleton, and other gen- 
tlemen conſpired to take poſſeſſion of Shrewſbury : 
Sir George Booth of Cheſter : Sir Thomas Middle- 
ton of North Wales : and Arundel, Pollard, Gran- 
ville, and Trelawney of Plymouth and Exeter. A 
day was appointed for all theſe enterprizes ; and 
the king, attended by his brother the duke of York, 
had arrived ſecretly at Calais, with a reſolution of 
putting himſelf at the head of his loyal ſubjects, as 
ſoon as a favourable opportunity offered. This 
combination was, however, diſconcerted by the 
treachery of Sir Richard Willis, who, being in 
great confidence with the king and his little court, 


was intruſted by them with all their cabinet ſecrets. 


This man had been bribed by Oliver, and from that 
time had continually betrayed all the reſolves of 


Charles and his friends, and now fent intelligence 


of this conſpiracy to Thurloe, the ſecretary of ſtate. | 


The parliament, alarmed at their danger, cauſed 
all the. horſes in and about London to be ſeized ; 
the avenues of the city to be guarded, and ſeveral 
detachments of horſe and foot to be placed in the 
roads from the weft and north weſt parts of 
the kingdom. They had many officers whoſe fide- 
lity they could more depend upon than that of 


Lambert; but there was no one in whoſe vigilance 


and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence; he was 
therefore ſent about the beginning of Auguſt 
againſt Booth and his party; whoſe intent of taking 
Cheſter was: the only part of the conſpiracy which 
had ſucceeded. The earl of Derby, lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, Mr. Lee and colonel Morgan took 
= in his enterprize. He was alſo joined by Sir 
liam Middleton with ſome troops from north 
Wales, by which means his party became ſtrong 
enough to ſubdue all in that neighbourhood, who 
had courage enough to oppoſe them. | 
When Lambert left London, his army did not 
conſiſt of above fifteen hundred men, but on 'his 


march he was joined by three regiments, which the | 


parliament had ordered from Dunkirk, and by co- 


lonel-Zauchy with his own regiment of horſe, and | 


a regiment of foot amounting in all to about five 
thouſand. Booth, whole party did not conſiſt of 
half that number, having intelligence of Lambert's 


approach, thought to have got a day's march before | 


into Lancaſhire, where he hoped to increaſe it, 

and to gain time he ſent a trumpeter with two mi- 
niſters, to ſhew the reaſon for their raiſing an army, 
and defired a treaty, to fave the effuſion of blood. 
This propoſal Lambert conſented to, if they would 
. i | | 


** 


garriſons in their power. No anſwer being given, 
an engagement enſued, in which the royaliſts were 
defeated. Booth and Middleton made their eſcape, 
many were taken priſoners, and Booth himſelf, was 
ſoon after ſeized and committed to the Tower. 


This ſucceſs haſtened the ruin of the parliament, 


Lambert, conſcious of his ſtrength, and of their 
extreme weakneſs, was no leſs dangerous to them 
than Booth. A thouſand pounds, which they 
voted him as a reward for his ſervice, he employed 
in bribing the officers under his command, who all 
ſwore to be true to him. At his inſtigation they 
drew up a petition to the parliament, demanding 
that they would comply with the addreſs formerly 
preſented by the council of Wallingford-houſe ; 


that they would eſtabliſh Fleetwood in his command, 


appoint Lambert major-general, Deſboroagh lieu- 
renant-general of the horſe, and Monk, major-ge- 
neral of the foot; and that no officer ſhould be dil- 
miſſed from his command but by a court- martial. 
This- petition being preſented was taken into con- 
ſideration by the houſe, who at laſt voted, *©* that to 
have other officers than thoſe appointed by par- 
„ hament, would be uſeleſs, chargeable and dan- 
« gerous to the commonwealth.” At the ſame time, 
alarmed at the danger, they caſhiered Lambert, 
Deſborough, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelſey, and 
Cobbet; revoked Fleetwood's commiſſion, and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to govern the army for a fi 
mited time. 5 
But the army paid no regard to their acts or reſo- 
lutions. Lambert drew ſome troops together, in 
order to decide the controverſy. Moſs and Morley 
brought their regiments into Palace- yard, reſolute 
to oppoſe the violence of Lambert: but he had no 
intention of giving them ſo much trouble; he had 
an eaſier method of ſubduing them. He placed his 
ſoldiers in ſuch a manner as to ſecure all the avenues 
to Weſtminſter hall; and when the ſpeaker arrived 
in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be turned, and 
with great politeneſs conducted him home. The 
other members were by the ſame ſtratagem prevent- 
ed from meeting. and the two regiments in Palace- 
yard finding themſelves expoſed to the deriſion of the 
people, departed gant to their quarters, Thus, 
on the thirteenth of Auguſt, five months after it had 


been reſtored, was the rump parliament again de- 


poſed by the army, and the officers found themſelves 
again inveſted with ſupreme authority. Out of 
their own body, they appointed a council of ten 
perſons, who were to take upon them the manage- 
ment of ſuch affairs as were moſt preſſing. They 
then declared Fleetwood their general, Lambert 
their lieutenant- general, and Deſborough commiſ- 


ſary- general of the houſe, At laſt they elected a 
| committee of twenty-three perſons, of whom ſeven 


were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with 
ſovereign authority; and called them a committee 
of ſafety. 

Monk's conduct was all this time ſo impenetrable, 
that it remained a doubt which party he would em- 
brace. But he no ſooner heard of Lambert's pro- 
ceedings in London, than he marched out of Scot- 
land, with the beſt of his troops, firmly reſolved to 
reſtore the rump parliament. This meaſure rendered 
him ſuſpected of having formed ſome deep deſigas 
either in his own favour or that of the king; but 


his profound ſecrecy and diſſimulation prevented 
any thing certain from tranſpiring. He wrote let:ers 
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to Fleetwood and Lambert, wherein he complamed 
& of their violation of faith to the parliament, and 
« declared his reſolution of endeavouring to reſtore 
them to their power, againſt all oppoſition what- 
&« ſoever. Fleetwood and Lambert were aſtoniſh- 
ed at this reſolution. They immediately ordered 
colonel Talbot and Clarges, brother-in-law to 
Monk, to go into Scotland, and, if poſſible; pre- 
vail on the general to enter into a treaty, which 
might prevent the effuſion of blood. 

Tn the mean time Monk was indefatigable in 
carrying his deſigns into execution. All the offi- 
cers in his army, of whom he entertained the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, he caſhiered. He drew together the ſeveral 
ſcattered regiments. He ſummoned an aſſembly 
fomewhat reſembling a convention of eſtates in Scot- 
land, and having communicated his intention of 


marching into England, he received from them a 


ſmall but ſeaſonable ſupply of money. Clarges 
and Talbot being arrived in Scotland, were well re- 
ceived by Monte; who, by their advice, and in 
order to gain time, conſented to a negotiation, and 
ſent Wilkes, Cloberry, and Knight, three of his 
officers, to treat with the committee. They met 
Lambert at York, with a body of forces to oppoſe 
the progreſs of Monk. He told them he was ſut- 
ficiently authorized to treat with them; but upon 
their demanding the reſtoration of the parliament, 
he acknowledged he had. no inſtructions on that 
head, and they proceeded to London, where the 


ſame demand being made to the committee, they 


immediately aſſented to it. And the treaty, by 
Charles, was ſigned on the fifteenth of November. 
During theſe tranſactions, the nation had fallen 
into a ſtate of perfect anarchy; and by refuſing the 
payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the great- 
eſt extremity. While Lambert was collecting his 
forces at Newcaſtle, Haſelrig and Morley entered 


- Portſmouth, and declared for the parliament. A 


party, ſent to quell the inſurrection, were induced, 
by their commander, to embrace the ſame intereſt. 
The city apprentices roſe in a body, and inſiſted on 
a free parliament : and though they were ſuppreſſed 
by colonel Hewſon, a man who was once a cobler, 
but now enjoyed a conſiderable rank in the army, 
the city ſtill retained its oppe ſition, and diſcovered 
marks of the higheſt diſſatisfaction. The magiſ- 


trates even erected a kind of ſeparate government, 


and exerciſed the ſupreme authority within their 


walls. About the ſame time admiral Lawſon en- 


tered the river with his fleet, and declared for the 
arliament. Alarmed at theſe events, Haſelrig and 
Morley left Portſmouth, and haſtened rowards Lon- 
don. The regiments quartered in the neighbour- 
hood of that city, were perſuaded by their old offi 
cers, who had been diſmiſſed by the committee of 
ſafety, to eſpouſe, once more, the cauſe of the 
arliament. 
en ſent to Lambert to aſſiſt his friends, no ſooner 
reached St. Albans, than that officer declared for 
the ſame aſſembly. | 


Lenthall, the ſpeaker, at the deſire of the officers, - 


reſumed his former authority; and on the twenty- 
ſixth of December, aſſembled the parliament, which 
had, with ſo much contempt and ignominy, been 


twice expelled, 


Immediately after their meeting, they annulled 


the act againſt the * 1 of the exciſe and cuſ- || 


toms; they next choſe commiſſioners for aſſigning 
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quarters to the ſoldiers; and without taking the leaſt 
notice of Lambert, they enjoined the forces under his 
command, to repair directly to the garriſons allotted 
for them. 

The ſituation of Lambert was now deſperate, 
his army was rendered entirely uſeleſs to him; and, 
what was {till worſe, the few troops that remained 
with him, thinking to make their court to thoſe in 
power, or, perhaps to gratify ſome pique of their 
own, put their general under an arreſt, and ſent 
him to London, where he was committed a priſoner 


A. D. 1660. In the mean time Monk, having 
received a ſupply of thirty thouſand pounds from 
the Scots, and taken proper precautions for main- 


taining the peace of that kingdom, entered England 


on the ſecond of January. During his march he 
received information of the diſbanding of the army, 
and alſo that the lord Fairfax, with ſome of the 
principal gentry in Yorkſhire, were in arms, de- 
manding a free parrliament. This was going a ſtep 
farther than Monk had yet propoſed. He was, 


however, received with open arms by the lord Fair- 


—_— 


Deſborough's regiment, which had 


—_— 


fax and all his friends, who had taken poſſeſſion of 


| the city of York. The rump parliament now be- 


came greater objects of deteſtation than the army 
had been before; and every ſtep which Monk ad- 
vanced towards the capital, occaſioned ſome freſh 
declarations, or aſſociations of the counties for a 

free parliament. The rump now began to think 
they had made the breach between themſelves and 


che Wallinford officers, too irreconcileable. They 
which both ſides engaged to act vigorouſly againſt | 


began to apprehend that Monk had ſomething more 
in view than the reſtoring them, and would have 
been better pleaſed had he continued in Scotland. 
They, however, ſent him a letter, informing him 
that they were re-aſſembled, and attributed the reſ- 
titution of their authority wholly to his fidelity, 
care, and courage. This meſſage was ſo far from 
being pleaſing to the general, that he conſidered it 
as one of the moſt unfortunate events that could 
have attended him. He was under a thouſand per- 
plexities how to act; for by the parliament's preci- 
pitate reſumption of their power, aſſiſted by a nu- 
merous army newly returned to their obedience, he 
deſpaired of being able to compaſs his deſigns, and 
thought it prudent not to continue any longer in 
arms, than a favourable opportunity ſhould offer 
for laying them down ; for he had been perſuaded 
that they would not have thought themſelves ſafe 
till his arrival in London with his army, when he 
intended to reſtore all the other members with them, 
without paying the leaſt regard to their difference of 
opinions. He, however, continued his march, and 
in all the counties which he paſſed through, the 


chief people flocked to him with addreſſes, wherein 
they expreſſed their earneſt deſire, that he would do 


his utmoſt to reſtore the nation to peace and tran- 
quillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, of 
which they had been, for ſuch a number of years, 
ſo unhappily deprived. At Lancaſter he was met 
by a deputation from London, with an addreſs, 
praying the reſtoration of the members who had 
been excluded in 1648. The preſbyterians ſeem to 
have had the principal ſhare in all theſe addreſſes, 
for the ſecluded members were moſtly of that per- 
ſuaſion. | 8 | 
The parliament finding it was not in their power 
to prevent the progreſs of Monk, thought it moſt 


prudent to conſent to it, and accordingly on the 


twelfth 
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twelfth of January an act was voted to juſtify 


Monk's march into England; and on the ſixteenth 


they voted a thouſand pounds a year to be ſettled on 
him. Scot and Robinſon, two of their members, 
were ſent under pretence of complimenting him on 
the road, but in reality as ſpies on his conduct. 
The city diſpatched four of their chief perſons to 

erform like compliments ; and at the ſame time to 
confirm the general in his inclination to a free par- 
liament, When Monk came to St. Albans, he 
ſent a letter to the parliament, wherein he deſired 
they would remove from London thoſe regiments, 
who, though' they now profeſſed to return to their 
duty, had fo lately offered violence to that aſſem- 
bly. The parliament thought proper to comply 
with this requeſt. Lambert was now 1n the tower, 
and Fleetwood, with the other ſuperior officers, 
tamely obeyed the orders they received for leaving 
London; but the common men were more refracto- 
ry; about four thouſand of them mutinied; one 
regiment in particular, which was quartered in So- 
merſer-houſe, refuſed to yield their place to the 
northern army, but, for want of leaders, they were 
at laſt obliged quietly to ſubmit. 

On the a of February Monk entered Lon- 
don. The next day he was introduced to the houſe, 
and thanks were given him, in the name of the 
members, by Lenthall their ſpeaker, for the eminent 
ſervices he had done his country. Monk returned 
an anſwer in ſuch ambiguous terms, as ſtill kept 
every one in ſuſpence. But it was impoſſible for 
the nation to remain long in this doubtful ſituation ; 
and people, as well as parliament, were deſirous of 
bringing matters to ſome determined iſſue. During 
the late diſtractions, the payment of taxes had been 
interrupted z and though rhe parhament, as ſoon 
as they were reſtored, had given orders for all col- 


lections and impoſitions, yet ſo little authority did 


they poſſels in the nation, that . the people obeyed 
their commands very ſlowly and with great reluc- 
tance. The common council of London abſolute- 
ly refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment required of 
them; and declared, that till a free and lawful par- 
liament impoſed taxes, they never ſhould think it 
their duty to make any payment. This peremptory 
denial gave the parliament a fair pretence of mak- 


ing a trial of their own power, and the general's 


fidelity. Accordingly, on the ninth of February, 
Monk received orders to march into the city, to 
ſeize twelve perſons the moſt obnoxious to the par- 
liament, to remove the poſts and chains from all the 
ſtreets, and to take down and deſtroy the portcul- 
liſes and gates of the city. Theſe orders Monk 


complied with in part only, and, after ſome ſecret 


conferences with the citizens, he began to throw off 
the maſk which he had ſo long worn. He fent a 
letter to the parliament, acquainting them with 
what he had done, and begging they would miti- 
gate the ſeverity of their order ; which they refuſing 
to do, he made many public apologies to the city 
for his conduct in the affair, declaring it to have 
been entirely in compliance with the orders of the 
rump, whom he now found to be a ſet of mercileſs 
unrelenting tyrants. He then wrote a letter to the 
houſe, reproaching them with ſome new cabals they 
had formed with Vane and Lambert, and alſo with 
the encouragement given to a fanatical petition, pre- 
ſented by Praiſe-god Barebone, wherein he deſired, 
that every individual of the kingdom ſhould be 
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compelled to take the oath of abjuration. He then 
required them, in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, 
and whole commonwealth, to iſſue writs within a 
week for filling their houſe, and to fix the time for 
their own diffolution and the aſſembling of a new 
parliament: He now declared his reſolution to the 
city, and deſired that they would join their endea- 
vours with his for the happineſs and ſettlement of 
the commonwealth; The joy, which this declara- 
tion occaſioned in the city, was teſtified by the ring- 
ing of bells, bonfires and illuminations. 

The parliament foreſaw the approaching ſtorm, 


but reſolved to make one more effort for the reco- 


very of their dominion. They diſpatched a com- 
mittee to the general, to endeavour by every per- 
ſuaſion to bring him over to their intereſt; and even 
went ſo far as to offer him the ſupreme authority. 
But Monk refuſed to hear them except in the pre- 
ſence of ſome of the ſecluded members. He then 
marched into the city, where he formed a new mili- 
tia; this done he returned with his army to Weſt- 
minſter, and purſued every proper meaſure for the 
ſettlement of the nation, ſtill concealing his real 
deſigns under the appearance of republican princi- 
ples. On the twenty-firſt of February the ſecluded 
members attended him in a body to Whitehall; 
from whence, after receiving their promiſe to call a 
free parliament, and then diſſolve themſelves, he 
gave them a guard to the parliament-houſe, where 
The leaders of the indepen- 
dent and republican party, amazed at the ſudden 
appearance of the excluded members among them, 
retired-from the houſe. - The reſtored members then 
repealed all the orders by which they had been ex- 
cluded. They gave Sir George Booth and all his 
party, their liberty and eſtates. They renewed and 
enlarged the general's commiſſion. They fixed an 
aſſeſſment for the ſupport of the fleet and army. 
And having paſſed theſe votes for the preſent com- 
poſure of the kingdom, they on the ſixteenth of 
March, diſſolved themſelves, and gave orders for 
the immediate aſſembling of a new parliament. In 
the mean time a council of ſtate was eſtabliſhed, 
compoſed of men of dignity and moderation. The 
militia of the kingdom was intruſted in ſuch hands 
as would promote order and ſettlement. Theſe, 
when joined with Monk's army, were eſteemed a 


ſufficient check on the diſperſed army, which was 


more numerous, and of whoſe inclinations there 
was ſtill great reaſon to be diffident. 

Before the new parliament met, Lambert eſcaped 
This accident alarmed Monk 
and the council of ſtate, who knew Lambert's great 
popularity in the army. Colonel Ingoldſby was im- 
mediately diſpatched after him, and overtook him 


at Daventry, while he had yet aſſembled bur four 


troops of horſe ; two of which deſerted him; and 
he, endeavouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized by 
Ingoldſby, and again committed to the tower, 

Monk did not yet openly declare that he had 
adopted the king's intereſt ; and Morrice, a near 
relation of his, was the only man with whom he 
had truſted the important ſecret. Sir John Gren- 
ville, being at this time ſent to Monk by Charlcs, 
applied to Morrice for admiſſion to the general, 


but received for anſwer, that the general deſired he 


would communicate his buſineſs to Morrice ; this 
he refuſed to do, and Monk, pleaſed with his ſe- 
crecy, admitted him to his preſence, After hearing 
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what he had to ſay, he opened to him his whole in- 
tentions, and commiſſioned him to aſſure the king of 
his attachment to his intereſt; as a preſent proof of 


which, he deſired he would inſtantly leave Spain, 
and retire to Holland, as he had received ſecret in- 


formation, that Spain intended to retain him as a 


pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. 


This intelligence was communicated to Charles but 
Juſt in time; for he a narrowly eſcaped to Bre- 
da; and had he delayed his journey, even for a few 
hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour 
and reſpect been arreſted by the Spaniards. - 

On the twenty-fifth of April, the parliament al- 
ſembled in two houſes, that of lords and that 
of commons. The commons choſe Sir Har- 
bottle Grimſtone, for their ſpeaker. This gentle- 
man, with many others, had gone great lengths in 


contributing to the ruin of the late king, but ſtop- 


ped when his death was under conſideration. On 
the firſt day of their meeting, the commons receiv- 


ed a meſſage from the lords; and on the ſecond, 


Grimſtone, by order of the houſe, returned thanks 
to Monk for ſubduing all their, and the nations ene- 
mies without the effuſion of blood. They then 
adjourned till the firſt day of May. When the 
houſe reaſſembled, the great dangers, incurred during 
the former uſurpations, and the extreme' caution 
of the general, kept every one in awe; and no one 
dared for ſome days to make any mention of the 
king. But Monk, finding, by their bitter invectives 
againſt the memory of Cromwell, and execrations 
upon thoſe who had murdered their late ſovereign, 
that they were diſpoſed as he could wiſh, ordered 


Anneſley, preſident of the council to acquaint them, 


that one Sir John Grenville, a ſervant of the king's, 
had been ſent to England by his majeſty, and was 
now at the door with a letter to the commons, He 
was immediately called in, and preſented the letter, 
together with a declaration, which he had received 
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A. D. 1660. , 
from the king. Without one moment's delay, or , 
contradictory vote, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an anſwer; and on the eighth of May both 
houſes attended, while the king was, with great ſo. 
lemnity, proclaimed in Palace-yard, at Whitehall. 
and at Temple-bar. As a convincing proof of 
their affection for his majeſty, the commons voted 
him a preſent of fifty thouſand pounds, Ten thou. 
ſand pounds were at the ſame time given to the duke 
of York, and five thouſand to the duke of Glo. 
ceſter ; and a committee of lords and commons was 
diſpatched to invite. his majeſty to return and take 
poſſeſſion of his dominions. 
Every ſtep relating to this important event was 
taken with ſuch zeal and unanimity, that Clarendon, 
ſpeaking of it, ſays, One could not but wonder 
“ where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all the 
* miſchief, and kept the king ſo long from enjoy. 
ing the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent 
« ſubjects.” The king himſelf alſo obſerved, © that 
it muſt certainly have been his own fault, that 
e he had not ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne, 
“ ſince every body was ſo zealous for reſtoring him 
ce to it.” | EW RR? e | 
This ſubmiſſion of the king's ſubjects was ſoon 
ſucceeded by the reſpe& of foreign powers. Spain 
invited him to return to the low countries and em- 


bark in ſome of their maritime towns, and France 


offered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. But Charles 
accepted a third invitation, which he received 
from the ſtates- general, and going to Holland, 
where every mark of magnificent reſpect was 
ſnewn him, he embarked on board the Engliſh 
fleet, which lay ready to receive him, under the 
command of admiral Montague. He made his 
public entry into London on the twenty-ninth of 
May, which was alſo his birth day; and aſcended 
the throne of his anceſtors, without making any 
conditions with the people. „ 
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18 O. ARL Es the ſecond, having chus 


660 mounted the throne of his anceſtors, 
Wa the ancient order and diſcipline was 
reſtored both in church and ſtate; and a round of 
magnificence and pleaſures, ſucceeded the gloomy 
ferocity, which had ſo long taken poſſeſſion of the 
minds of the people. | 

The king introduced an exceſs of gallantry and 
diverſions into the palace, ſtill ſtained with the 
blood of his father. The independents were ſoon 


entirely ſuppreſſed ; the puritans hid themſelves, the 


ſpirit of the Engliſh nation underwent ſo total a 
change, that the late civil war became a ſubject of 
ridicule, and the auſtere and gloomy ſectaries, who 
had filled the kingdom with their enthuſiaſtic no- 
tions, were now the butts of railery to the gay licen- 
tious courtiers. Cautious deiſm, which the king 
ſeemed openly to profeſs, became the reigning reli- 


gion among the variety of others then in the king- 


dom. | 


The king had lately created Sir Edward Hyde, 
earl of Clarendon ; he was looked upon by the 


whole nation as his majeſty's chief counſellor, and 


while the advice of this great man was attended to 
by Charles, his conduct, in moſt reſpects, may be 
ſaid to have been unexceptionable. The army was 
now to be paid and diſbanded ; but when the king 
reviewed theſe veteran troops, he was ſo charmed 
with their beauty, diſcipline, and martial appear- 


ance, that, thinking it would be an addition to his 


_ . royalty, he expreſſed a deſire of retaining them in 
his ſervice, But the chancellor repreſenting to him 
the dangerous conſequence: of ſuch a meaſure, all 
the forces, a few guards and garriſons, amounting 
to a thouſand foot, excepted, were immediately 
diſbanded. This excellent miniſter was now nearly 
allied to the royal family; the duke of York having 
married his daughter. But this alliance gave him 


great uneaſineſs ; and he would often ſay, that by 
being elevated ſo much above his rank, he thence 


dreaded a more ſudden downfall. E i 
A. D. 1661. Of all the different ſects which 
ſprung up in the late civil war, there was ſcarce 
one which did not dread the name of monarchy. 
It is therefore, no wonder that thoſe who had 
profeſſed themſelves enemies to the king and his 
right of government, ſhould, after his coming to 
the throne ſuffer their reſtleſs ſpirits to drive them 
into ſuch attempts as, had not a timely ſtop been 
put to them, by the prudent and vigilant care of 
| his majeſty and his council, might have once more 
embroiled the nation in the horrors of a civil war. 
The firſt alarm of this nature was given by the 
fifth- monarchy- men; ſixty of whom, under the 
conduct of one Venner, a deſperate enthuſiaſtic, 
who had often conſpired againſt Cromwell, iſſued 
forth into the ſtreets of London compleatly armed. 
They ſaid, that they expected the perſonal reign of 
of Chriſt upon earth, and that they, and the reſt of 
their ſect, were called by God to reform the world, 
68 Vor. II. 5 


. 


and make all the earthly powers ſubſer vient to the 
kingdom of king Jeſus; and in order thereunto, 
they were never to ſheath the ſword till the carnal 
powers of the world became a hiſſing and a curſe. 
In their frenzy they alſo taught that one of them was 
alone ſufficient to ſubdue ten thouſand of their ad- 
verſaries. In this manner they marched in triumph 
from ſtreet to ſtreet ; but at length the magiſtrates, 
having notice of their being abroad, aſſembled ſome 
trained bands, and attacked them. They defended 
themſelves with great valour and order; and, after 
killing many of the aſſailants, they made a regular 
retreat into Cane-wood, near Hampſtead, Next 
morning they were chaſed thence by a detachment 


of the guards; but they again came into the city, 
and dividing themſelves into two parties, one 


marched to Leadenhall, and from thence to Little 
Eaftcheap, where, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, they 
were diſperſed by the trained bands. Venner with 
the other party went to the lord-mayor's houſe, 
whom they intended to have taken priſoner, but 
not. meeting with him, they marched into Wood- 
ſtreet, where they were met by colonel Corbet, and 
about twenty horſe. They then retreated into a 


houſe, which they ſhut up, and reſolved to defend 


to the laſt extremity. Being ſurrounded and the 
houſe untiled, they were fired upon from every 
ſide; "297 

The people, finding they ſtill refuſed to ſurrender, 
ruſhed in, and ſeized the few who remained alive. 
Theſe were tried, condemned, and executed; and to 
the laſt they perſiſted in affirming, that, if they 
were deceived, it was the Lord who had deceived 
them. The court made uſe of this inſurrection as a 
pretence for ſuppreſſing the preſbyterians, and all 
other ſects, who were begun to be confounded under 
the general names of Diſſenters and Nonconformiſts. 
The preſbyterians finding themſelves confounded 


with other ſectaries, whom they abominated, de- 


fired a conference with ſome of the epiſcopal per- 
ſuaſion, in order, if poſſible, to effect a thorough 


accommodation. 


"Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth of March, a 


conference was held in the Savoy between twelve bi- 
ſhops, and twelve leaders among the preſbyterians, 
Great hopes were entertained that ſome ſcheme 
would be fixed on to the mutual ſatisfaction of both 
parties; but this conference had the fate uſual with 
moſt conferences of the like nature: both parties 
being too rigidly tenacious of their own way and 
opinions, they ſeparated more inflamed than ever 
againſt each other, and more ſtrongly confirmed in 
their ſeveral prejudices. * | 

Meaſures had been taken in Scotland to ſup- 
preſs the Kirk party, and this year epiſcopacy was 
reſtored in that kingdom, and the parliaments there, 
abrogated the ſolemn league and covenant, and made 
ſeveral acts in favour of the king's prerogative, and 
againſt the preſbyterians.. Sharp, who was de- 
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puted by that body to manage their affairs in Eng- 
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land, was perſuaded to abandon their party, and as 
a reward for his compliance, he was created arch- 
biſhop of St. Andre ves. f 

On the twenty-third of April, being St, George's 
day, the ceremony of his majeſty's coronation was 
performed with great folemnity 1n Weſtminſter- 
abbey. On this occaſion he created fixty-eight 
knights of the bath, ſix earls and as many ba- 
rons. | 

| Writs had been iſſued for the parliament to meet 
on the eighth of May, which they did accordingly ; 
and the commons having choſen Sir Edward Turner 
ſpeaker, immediately proceeded to buſineſs. They 
paſſed an act for ſecuring the king's perſon and go- 
vernment; firſt, making it treaſon during the life 
of his preſent majeſty, to intend or deviſe the king's 
impriſonment, bodily harm, or dethronement, or to 
make war againſt him, Secondly, to call him a 
papiſt or heretic, or to endeavour by ſpeech or 
writing to deprive him of the affection of his ſub- 
jects, was declared to incapacitate the perſon ſo of- 
fending, from enjoying any employment in church 


thority of the long parliament, or to affirm that 
either or both houſes, without the king are poſſeſ- 
ſed of a legiſlative power, or that the covenant is 
obligatory, ſubjected the offender to the penalty of 
a premunire. 

The covenant itſelf, together with the act for 
erecting the high court of juſtice which ſat on the 
late king and his friends; that for ſigning. the en- 
gagement; and that for converting England into a 
commonwealth, were ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the hangman. The cuſtom of petitioning 
having been ſo much abuſed in the courſe of the 


former reign, it was now decreed, that no more 


than twenty hands ſhould be ſubſcribed to any pe- 
tition, without the authority of three juſtices, or 
the majority of the grand jury; and that no petition 
ſhould be preſented to the king, or either houſe, by 
above twenty perſons, The violation of this law 
ſubjected the offender to a fine of one hundred 
pounds, and three months impriſonment. 

On the thirtieth of July, the king gave his aſſent 
to the above bills, and likewiſe to two other acts, 
one for reſtoring the biſhops to their ſeats in the 
houſe of peers, and another, declaring the ſole 
Tight of the militia to be veſted in the king, after 
which the two houſes adjourned to the twentieth of 
November. 155 

Having again aſſembled on that day, they peti- 
tioned the king to iſſue a proclamation, command- 
ing all reduced officers and ſoldiers to retire to the 
diſtance of twenty miles from London; after which 
the commons voted one million, two hundred thou- 
{and pounds for his majeſty's preſent occaſions. 

Though the king was perfectly indifferent as to 
all forms of religion, yet from the harſh treatment 
he had received at the hands of the Scottiſh ec- 
cleſiaſtics, he ever after retained a violent prejudice 
againſt thoſe of their character and opinions. Not 
only the king, but the members of both houſes 
hared the preſbyterians, and wiſhed for a plauſible 


Pretence to humble them, under the general term 


of Nonconformiſts. With this view the earl of 
Clarendon poſitively affirmed that a conſpiracy had 
been formed ſince the month of March, to inter- 
rupt the peace of the nation. 


Thirdly, to maintain the indiſſoluble au- 


He named ſeveral | 
Perſons concerned in the plot, the particular circum- 
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ſtances of which he explained; and aſſured the par. 
liament, that although, by the precaution taken 
with the diſbanded officers and ſoldiers, it had been 
defeated at London, it would nevertheleſs be pro- 
ſecuted in different counties in England. This pre. 
tended diſcovery was the foundation of the corpora. 
tion act, which was now paſſed in parliament, or. 
daining all mayors, aldermen, counſellors, or of. 


cers of all corporations, to take an oath, importing, 


that they did not think it lawful on any pretence 
whatever, to take arms againſt the king; and that 
they abhorred the deteſtable maxim of armin 

againſt the king's perſon, under ſhadow of his ay. 
thority, or even by oppoſing ſuch as acted by virtue 
of his commiſſion, The two houſes appointed 3 
committee to enquire into the nature of the conſpi. 
racy, and the earl of Clarendon made an alarming 


report of a deſign to ſurprize Shrewſbury, Coven. 


try and Briſtol. But this whole plot ſeems to have 
been only a fineſſe of the miniſtry to pave the way 
for an act of uniformity ; which was no ſooner pal. 
ſed than the enquiry was ſtopped. t. ; 

A. D. 1662. On the ſeventeenth of May the 
king gave his aſſent to the act for eſtabliſhing uni. 
formity in the public worſhip, and in the admj. 
niſtration of ſacraments in conſequence of which, 
about two thouſand miniſters, chiefly preſpyterians, 
were obliged to quit their livings in the church for 
refuſing to conform to it. This done, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued tothe thirteenth of February, 

Before the parliament roſe, the court was em- 
ployed in making preparations for the reception of 
the new queen, Catharine of Portugal, to whom 


| the king was betrothed. In the month of May ſhe 
landed at Portſmouth, where Charles met her, and 


the marriage was ſolemnized. 

At this time, ſeveral criminals were tried and exe- 
cuted, among theſe were Berkſtead, Cobbet, and 
Okey, three regicides who had eſcaped to Holland, 
where they were ſeized and brought back to Eng- 
land. But the attention of the public was princi- 
pally engroſſed by the trial of Lambert and Vane, 
who were both condemned, and Vane was executed, 
being the laſt who ſuffered on account of the civil 
wars. Lambert's behaviour was ſo dutiful and ſub- 
miſſive, that he was reprieved at the bar, and af- 
terwards his ſentence was mitigated to perpetual 
confinement in the iſle of Guernſey, where he ſur- 
vived his condemnation thirty years. | | 

Notwithſtanding the ſupplies granted Charles, 
were much greater than any given by parliament to 
queen Elizabeth, his prodigality always kept him in 
want, and at laſt, cauſed him to-take a ſtep which 
has been regarded as one of the greateſt blemiſhes 
of his reign. This was the ſale of Dunkirk to the 
French. Rutherford, who commanded in that 
place, had increaſed the charge of the garriſon to 
one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year. 
This was a great burthen on Charles, and even 
Clarendon, that uncorrupt miniſter, was the firſt to 
adviſe the accepting a ſum of money in lieu of a 


place which he thought the king, from the bad ſtate 


of his finances, was no longer able to retain. There- 
fore he himſelf wrote to D'eſtrades, whom he in- 
vited to come to England, and conclude the 
bargain, which he accordingly did, and Dunkirk, 
with all the artillery and ammunition in the gar- 
riſon was ſold to France for four hundred thouſand 


unds, Z 
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Charles during his exile, had imbibed very ſtrong 
rejudices in favour of popery; and, according to 
the moſt probable opinion, had embraced the prin- 


ciples of the Roman catholic religion. The great 
zeal, expreſſed againſt popery, by the parliamentary 


party, had always, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, in- 
clined the court and all the royaliſts, to adopt more 
favourable ſentiments towards that ſect, who during 
the whole courſe of the civil wars, had ſtrenuoufly 
ſupported the rights of the ſovereign. © The rigour 
alſo, which the king, during his abode in Scotland, 
had experienced from the preſbyterians, diſpoſed 
him to run into the other extreme, and to bear a 
kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite in the genius to 
the ſeverity of religioniſts. At the ſame time the 
ſollicitations and importunities of the queen mother, 
the contagion of the company he frequented, the 
view of a more ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, 
the hopes of indulgence in pleaſure; all theſe cauſes 
operated powerfully on a young prince, whoſe care - 
leſs and diſſolute temper rendered him incapable 
of adhering cloſely to the principles of his early 
education. | 1 1 

But if the thoughtleſs humour of Charles ren- 
dered him an eaſy convert to popery, the ſame diſ- 
poſition ever prevented the theological tenets of 


that ſect from ſinking deep into his mind. During | 


his vigorous ſtate of health, while his blood was 


for all religion gained the aſcendant; and he might 
perhaps have been more properly denominated a 
deiſt than a catholic, But [notwithſtanding theſe 


reſolutions of temper, - when the love of raillery | 


gaye place to reflection, and his penetrating but neg- 
lgent attention, was clouded with fears and ap- 
prehenſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere convic- 
tion, and the ſect, which always poſſeſſed his incli- 
nations, was then maſter at once of his judgment 
and his opinion. Ms 5 

At the ſame time the duke of York had zealouſly 
adopted all the theological tenets of the popiſh 
party, His eager temper, and ſhallow underſtand- 
ing, made him a thorough convert, without any 
reſerve from intereſt or doubts, from reaſon or en- 
quiry. He had, by his aſſiduous application to 
buſineſs, acquired a great aſcendant over the king, 
who, though poſſeſſed of much greater abilities, 
was glad to throw the burden of public affairs on 


the duke, of whom he entertained very littie jea- 


louſy. On pretence of eaſing. the proteſtant diſ- 
enters, the council formed a plan for a general tol- 
eration, whereby the catholics were to enjoy the 
free exerciſe of their religion, at leaſt, the free ex- 
erciſe of it in private houſes. The king and the 
duke were greatly pleaſed to ſee ſo numerous a 
body of the clergy refuſe conformity ; and flattered 


themſelves that under ſhelter of their names, the 


ſmall and hated ſect of catholics might meet with 
fayour and protection. | 

Soon after the publiſhing of this declaration, the 
parliament aſſembled, and immediately drew up a 
remonſtrance againſt granting this indulgence, and 
preſented it to his majeſty ; both houſes at the ſame 
time joining in requeſting him to iſſue a proclama- 
tion againſt all popiſh prieſts and jeſuits. The 
king returned a very. obliging anſwer ; but in the 
proclamation afterwards publiſhed, the terms were 
lo artfully couched, as to render it of little or no 
effect. This ſeeming compliance of the king, how- 
ever deceitful, paſſed ſo well with the parliament, 
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| that they voted him a ſupply of four ſubſidies, 


——— 
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which was the laſt time the raxes were raiſed in this 
manner. | 


The oppoſition made by the lord chancellor to 
the plan of tolleration, had expoſed him to the 


| hatred of the duke of York, and the whole popiſh 


party; ſo that it is no wonder every method was 
employed to ruin him. Digby, earl of Briſtol, who 
had, during his reſidence abroad, embraced the 
catholic religion, and, like moſt converts, was be- 
come a great bigot to his new faith, undertook to 
attack this enemy to the church of Rome. During 
the excluſion of the royal party, Clarendon and 
Digby had been upon the moſt intimate terms of 
friendſhip; but the chancellor having refuſed his 
canſent to certain grants which Briſtol had ſollicit- 
ed for a certain court lady, this affront added to 
the motives of religion, determined him to attack 
the miniſter 1n the moſt violent manner. Accord- 
ingly, on the 1oth of July he impeached him of 
high-treaſon before the houſe of peers. But the 
apparent malice of the charge, — the almoſt 


total deficiency of proofs to ſupport it, occa- 


ſioned the lords to throw it out with indignation 


and even Briſtol himſelf was ſo aſhamed of what 


he had done, that he left England and continued 
abroad for ſome years. In the mean time the par- 


liament having ſettled the revenues of the Poſt- 
warm and his ſpirit high, a contempt and diſregard 


office, and wine - licence, on the duke of York, was 


prorogued to the following ſpring. | 
A. D. 1664. The government, ever ſince the 


reſtoration, had frequently been alarmed by plots 
carrying on by the republicans; and one was now 
diſcovered, ſaid to be for a general inſurrection. It 
was however nothing more than an idle ſcheme of 
ſome inconſiderable fanatics and diſbanded ſoldiers, 
thirty of whom were taken and executed. But it 
ſerved Charles for a pretence to demand from the 
parliament, when they next met, a repeal of the 
act for triennial | parliaments, affirming that the 
kingdom was continually expoſed to troubles by 
a ſer of men, who pretended that the preſent par- 
liament was diſſolved by virtue of that act. The 
parliament, who ſtill continued to adhere to the 


principles of exalting monarchy, even beyond the 


bounds of reaſon and moderation, very readily com- 
plied with the royal requeſt; the act was accord- 


ingly repealed; and thus all the ſecurity which the 


ſubject had againſt illegal extenſion of court in- 
fluence, was at once diſſipated and deſtroyed. Nor 
did Charles fail to make advantage of theſe con- 


ceſſions to ſhorten difficulties, and baffle oppoſi- 


— — 


tions. 

This parliament was not more ſervile in its com- 
pliance with the king, than it was rigorous and un- 
charitable with regard to the ſubject. The true 
ſpirit of perſecution ſeemed to actuate every pro- 
ceeding with regard to religious affairs, without re- 
membering that the like rigid maxims of intol- 
lerance, adopted by Laud, had been one cauſe of 
the dreadful calamities from which the nation had 
been fo lately delivered. For now, as if the penal- 
ties denounced in the act of uniformity againſt diſ- 


| ſenters of all denominations were not ſufficient, the 


famous conventicle bill was paſſed ; wherein it was 
declared, that if any ſhould repair to conventicles, 


the name by which the meetings of non confor- 
- miſts were called, he ſhould for the firſt offence be 


puniſhed with a fine of five pounds, or three months 
impriſonment; and ten pounds if the fault was com- 
mitted 


adopted. 
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mitted by a peer: the ſecond offence was ten | 


pounds and ſix months impriſonment, and twenty 
pounds if a peer. But for the third offence, after a 


trial by a jury of his peers, the party convicted, was 
to be tranſported to ſome foreign plantation, unleſs 


he pay one hundred pounds. | 
About this time a diſpute aroſe between the Eng- 
Iſh and the Dutch in relation to commerce; the 
African company in particular having been oppo- 
ſed by the republic in eſtabliſhing their ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Guinea. During the preceding year 
Sir Robert Holmes had been lent — England 
with a fleet of twenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of Africa, 
to protect our merchants and traders in that country, 
and expel the Dutch from ſome of the places they 
had ſeized contrary to the faith of treaties. Holmes 
executed his commiſſion with equal ſpirit and ſuc- 
ceſs; for after taking from the Dutch Cape Verd 
and the iſland of Goree, together with ſeveral ſhips 
on the coaſt, he ſailed to America, where he made 
himſelf maſter of Nova Belgia, ſince known by the 
name of New York. 2 e 
The Dutch warmly remonſtrated againſt theſe 
hoſtilities, but receiving no real ſatisfaction, they 
determined to ſupport their rights by force. Ac- 


cordingly, Ruyter, one of their admirals, was ſent to 


the coaſt of Guinea, who ſoon re- eſtabliſned the 
Dutch in all their ſettlements, of which they had 
been deprived, except Cape Corſe. He afterwards 


attacked Barbadoes, but without ſucceſs: 'Fheſe | 


tranſactions, which could only be conſidered as pre- 
ludes to a rupture between the two nations, were by 
no means diſpleaſing to Charles, whoſe growing ne- 
ceſlities, the natural conſequence of a blind prodi- 
gality, made him glad of any pretence to draw mo- 
ney from his parliament, | 
Accordingly, at the meeting of that aſſembly, 
they took the ſtate of the national] trade into con- 
fideration, and voted, | that the wrongs, diſ- 


ie the ſubjects of the united provinces, had greatly 
„ interrupted the commerce of theſe kingdoms : 
that his majeſty ſhould be humbly requeſted to 
« demand and obtain reparation for thoſe damages; 
and that in the proſecution of this affair, the 
“ houſe would aſſiſt him with their lives and for- 


vote was conſidered as a ſufficient ſanction for thoſe 


of ENGLAND. 


' 
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A. D. 1665. Strengthened by this ample ſup- 
ply, the king declared war againſt the ſtates in the 
month of March, after proroguing the parliament 
to October. During this ſeſſion, the clergy gave 
up their right of taxing themſelves in convocation 
and have ever ſince been taxed by the parliament n 
common with other ſubjects. The clergy had in. 
_ deed now acquired the right of voting at electionz 

for members of parhament : but by parting with 
their importance as a diſtinct body of the ſtate, their 
power greatly declined. "a 
In the mean time, the Dutch, alarmed at the 
great preparations making in England againſt them, 
ſent over ambaſſadors to compromiſe the diſpute in 
an amicable manner : but finding all their offers 
had no effect, they applied themſelves aſfiduouſly 


' 
| 
| 
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to make a vigorous defence. They alſo impor- 
tuned Lewis the fourteenth of France, who being 


then of age, and lately aſſumed the reins of govern. 


ment, began to be conſidered as a warlike and poli. 
tic prince, to declare war againſt England, in 
conſequence of the late treaty concluded between 
the crown of France and the States General. Lewis 


was, at the ſame time, as warmly preſſed by Charles, 


to obſerve an exact neutrality. Fheſe oppoſite ap- 
plications greatly divided the ſentiments of Lewis. 
He was deſirous of keeping on good terms with 
Charles, leſt the latter ſhould throw himſelf into 
the arms of Spain: and, on the other hand, it was 
his intereſt to ſupport the party of de Wit and 
Louveſtein, in Holland, againſt that of the prince 
of Orange, who had naturally a claim to the aſſiſt- 

. ance of his uncle, the king of England. | 
In order, therefore, to gain time, he ſent the 
duke de Verneuil, at the head of a ſplendid em- 
baſſy, to London, with offers of mediating a peace 
between England and Holland. But after a ſtay of 
ſeveral months, the endeavours of that nobleman 


were rendered abortive. | 
* honours, and indignities offered to the Engliſh by || 


The famous John de Wit, a perſon equally dil- 
tinguiſned for greatneſs of mind, extent of capa- 
city and integrity of manners, now directed all the 
affairs of the republic. Though remarkably mo- 


deſt in his private behaviour, he well knew how to 


e tunes againſt all oppoſition whatſoever.” This 


vigorous meaſures, which the court had already | 


carried on with uncommon diligence : the whole na- 
tion ſeemed to be inſpired with jealouſy and animo- 


ſupport in his public conduct, that magnanimity 
which becomes the miniſter of a powerful ſtate, 
It was a maxim with him, that no independent ſtate 


| ſhould make any mean or unreaſonable conceſſions 


to another; and that all ſuch compliances, inſtead 


| of preventing a war, ſerved only to incite farther 
J he naval preparations had, for ſome time, been 


inſults and indignities. By his management a ſpirit 


| of harmony was preſerved in all the provinces: 


fity againſt the Dutch : and as the parliament had | 
not yet granted the king any ſupphes, the city of | 


London lent him one hundred thouſand pounds, 


that no ſtop might be put to the naval proceedings. 
Charles himſelt viſited the arſenals and magazines; 
ſo that in a ſhort time the Engliſh navy was in a very 
formidable condition. | | | 

Admiral Lawſon was immediately ſent to fea, 
with orders to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips he met with 
in his cruiſe, and was ſo fortunate as to take, in a 
very ſhort time, one hundred and thirty-five of 
their merchantmen. ht 

On the twenty- fourth of November the parlia- 
ment met, and granted the king two millions five 


hundred thouſand pounds, for carrying on the in- 


| 


; 


[4 


1 


| 


great ſums were raiſed, and a. navy was prepared, 
_ conſiſting of larger ſhips than any the Dutch had 
ever built before, and able to contend with the 
Engliſh fleet. | 
The duke of .York ſailed on the eighteenth of 
May, with a fleet of one hundred and fourteen ſail, 
beſides fire ſhips and bomb ketches, having under 
him prince Rupert and the gallant earl of Sandwich. 
On the other hand the provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, having joined their ſquadrons, they com- 
poſed a fleet of one hundred and twenty ſhips of 
war, beſides fire ſhips, of which the command was 
given to Opdam, a ſea officer of great experience, 
and who had orders to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of giving battle to the enemy. 
The two fleets were not long in ſearching for each 


o 


tended war againſt the Dutch: the / largeſt ſupply, | other ; for on the third of June, a remarkable en- 


ever before granted to any Engliſh monarch. 


i 


gagement was | fought between them, when the 


Dutch 
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Dutch were defeated, and many of their ſhips taken 
or deſtroyed. Opdam's ſhip was blown up, and 
both himſelf and his whole crew periſned. The 
Engliſh loſt only four ſhips, but ſeveral perſons of 


diſtinction were killed. A day of thankſgiving was | 


appointed in England for this victory, and ſeveral 
medals were ſtruck on 
duke of Meret cn od n iso a) | 
The whole United Provinces were filled with ter- 


rorand diſmay, hen they received the news of this 


defeat; and it required; all the abilities and con- 
ſtancy of de Wit, to revive the courage of his droop- 
ing countrymen. He: repaired in perſon on board 
their fleet, and ſoon rectified all the diſorders. occa- 
ſioned by the late mis fortune... 
In the mean time the Dutch fleet from Turkey 
and the Eaſt Indies, having ſailed north about in 
order to avoid the Engliſn cruiſers, took ſhelter- in 
the port of Bergen, in Norway; where they lay till 
de Ruyter ſhould come and convoy them to Hol- 
land. Sir Gilbert Talbot, the | Engliſh envoy at 
Copenhagen, adviſed the king of Denmark to ſeize 


on theſe ſhips, and by that means take ample ven- 


geance on the Dutch, who, he aſſerted, had in- 
volved his Daniſh majeſty in a troubleſome war with 
Sweden. Tempted by the richneſs of the capture, 
the king was deſirous of carrying the ſcheme. into 


execution, but declared himſelf incapable of per- 


forming it. Talbot therefore promiſed to procure 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, provided he would 
recompenſe the captors with one half of the prizes 


that ſhould be taken. The terms were accepted, 


and Charles ordered Sandwich to fail; immediately, 
to Bergen. But the earl, inſtead of ſailing, with his 


whole {quadron,. detached-Sir Thomas Tiddeman, | 


with one diviſion of the fleet on that ſervice, and 
he accordingly attacked the Dutch with great im- 
petuoſity. But the governor of Bergen, who had 
not yet received orders to remain paſſive, aſſiſted the 
Hollanders in giving him ſo warm a reception, that 
he was obliged to abandon the enterprize, after re- 
ceiving conſiderable damage. Charles was greatly 
chagrined at this diſappointment, and ſo highly 


diſpleaſed with the earl of Sandwich for having 
omitted to fail thither in perſon, that he deprived, 


him of his command, and ſent him on an ambaſſy 
to Madrid. 1419863 14-2204 

During theſe 
London was groaning beneath a moſt dreadful 
ſcourge of the plague, which broke out in the be- 
ginning of May; and, in the ſpace of eleven 
months, which it continued to rage, ſwept away, 
in that ſingle city, upwards of one hundred thou- 
ſand ſouls. The king, on its firſt appearance, with- 
drew to Hampton- court; but that being thought 
> near the capital, he afterwards removed to Sa- 
DUTY. GOTTEN BMW 0 Tiger oh 
On the ninth of October the parliament, agree- 
able to its proregation, aſſembled at Oxford, it be- 
ing thought improper to hold their meeting at 
Weſtminſter: and the King having repreſented to 
them in his ſpeech, that the ſupply of two millions 
and a half granted him towards the maintenance of 
the war, was nearly expended in fitting out the fleet, 
and paying his ſubſidies to foreign powers, the com- 
mons, who appeared to be very zealous for the vigo- 
_ Tous proſecutjon of the war, immediately voted a ſe- 
cond ſupply of one million two hundred thouſand 
pounds for that purpoſe. At the ſame time they 
made a preſent of one hundred and twenty thouſanꝗ 
©3408 . 


tranſactions abroad, the city of 
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pounds to the duke of Vork, as a reward for his 


eminent ſervices in the late ſea engagement with the 


Dutch. Pleaſed with this mark of their loyalty and 


affection, the king, in return for their great libera- 


9 - 


* — 


the occaſion in honour of the 


lity, paſſed the famous five- mile act, which gave 
occaſion to ſuch grievous and ſuch juſt complaints. 

The church, under pretence of guarding mo- 
narchy againſt its inveterate enemies, perſevered in 
the project of wreaking its own enmity on the non- 
conformiſts. It was enacted, that no diſſenting 
teacher, under any denomination whatſoever, who 
took not the - non-reſiſtance oath, ſhould, except 


upon the road, come within five miles of any cor- 


poration, or of any place where he had preached 

after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine 
of fifty pounds, and ſix months impriſonment. 
A. D. 1666. By this time Lewis the fourteenth 


had openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the Dutch, and 


reſolved to aſſiſt them with the utmoſt vigour. The 


French monarch had ordered his admiral, the duke 
of Beaufort, to ſail from Toulon with a ſquadron 


of forty ſail, The ambaſſadors of France were 


recalled 5 and on the nineteenth of January Lewis 


publiſhed a declaration of war againſt England. 
The Dutch alſo found means to gain over the king 


of Denmark, by engaging to remit him annually, 


a ſubſidy of one million five hundred thouſand 
crowns, of which three hundred thouſand were paid 
by France; while he, on his part, engaged to keep 
a fleet of thirty ſail of ſhips of war for the ſervice 


of the ſtates, 


Encouraged by all theſe favourable circumſtances, 


the Dutch, continued reſolute to exert themſelves to 


the utmoſt in their own defence. De Ruyter, their 
great admiral, was arrived from his expedition to 
Guinea; their India fleet was come home in ſafety; 
their harbours were crouded with merchant ſhips ; 


faction at home was appeaſed; the young prince of 


Orange had put himſelf under the tuition of the 
ſtates of Holland, and of de Wit their penſionary, 


who executed his truſt with great honour and fide- 


lity: and the animoſity which the Hollanders en- 
tertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, ſo un- 


Provoked as they thought it, made them thirſt for 


revenge, and induce them to hope for better ſucceſs 


in their next enterprize. At the ſame time ſuch vi- 


— —̃4⸗ — 
— — 


gour was exerted in the common cauſe, that in or- 
der to man their fleet with greater expedition, all 
merchant ſhips were prohibited to ſail, and even the 


fiſneries were totally ſuſpended. 


The plague having now ceaſed its dreadful ra- 


vages, Charles returned to London in the month of 


February, and immediately publiſhed a declaration 
of war againſt France. The command of the fleet, 
conſiſting of ſeventy- four ſail, was given to the fa- 


mous general Monk, duke of Albermarle, and 


prince Rupert. | 


In the mean time the French ſquadron from Tou- 


lon, entered the Engliſh: channel, in order to join 


that of the Dutch, conſiſting of ſeventy-ſix ſail, 
under the command of de Ruyter and Van Tromp. 


Albermarle, who from his ſucceſſes during the pro- 


tectorſhip, entertained too mean an opinion of the 
Dutch, propoſed to detach prince Rupert with 
twenty ſhips, in order to oppoſe the duke of Beau- 
fort, Sir George Ayſcue, well acquainted with the 


bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, proteſted againſt 


the temerity of this reſolution; but Albermarle's au- 


thority prevailed, and the prince ſailed immediately 


| to attack the French admiral, The remainder of 


Aaa the 
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the fleet ſtood towards the Dutch, in order to give 
them battle. De Ruyter, who lay at anchor be- 
tween Newport and Calais, perceiving the Saget 
advancing under full ſail, gave orders for his ps 
to cut their cables, and prepare inſtantly for the 
combat. The engagement which enſued is one of 
the moſt famous recorded in hiſtory, It began on 
the firſt of June in the forenoon, and continued with 
very little intermiſſion, during four whole days, with 


| aſtoniſhing valour on both fides. 


In the firſt day, Sir William Berkley leading the 
van, fell into the thickeſt of the enemy, was over- 
powered, and his ſhip taken. He himſelf was 
found dead +7 * — covered with blood. 2 

liſh had the weather of the enemy z but 
ies blowing fo hard as they could not uſe 
their lower tire of guns, they derived very little 
advantage from this circumſtance, The famous de 


Wit was on board the Dutch fleet, and, had on this 


occaſion, invented the chain ſhot, which did incre- 
dible damage to the ſails, maſts, and rigging of the 
Engliſh, 15 e 

The Dutch admiral Evertz was killed in this 


youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes, 


leader, who was now in the decline of life, and had 

reached the pinnacle of honour. | 5 
As ſoon as the light of the morning appeared, the 

fight was renewed with more fury than before; for 


more ſteady in their places. But the Engliſn ſoon 
found, that the moſt heroic valour is not ſufficient 
to compenſate for the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt 
a well conducted enemy, not deficient in courage. 
Sixteen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch, during the 
action; in which, the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered, 


that their fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty- 


eight, and they found themſelves obliged to retreat 
towards their own coaſt. The Dutch followed them, 
and were juſt on the point of renewing the combat, 


- when they were becalmed, which put an end to the 


engagement. 8 
The Engliſh continued to retreat during the 
night, a proper diſpoſition of the fleet having been 


made for that purpoſe. The ſhattered ſhips were 


ordered to ſtretch a-head, while fixteen of the moſt 
entire followed them in good: order, and kept the 


enemy in awe. Albermarle himſelf cloſed the rear, 


and preſented an undaunted countenance to his vic- | much art and addreſs, that it was equally honour- 


| | able to himſelf, as the greateſt victory. Filled with 
In this manner, both fleets proceeded, till about 


torious foe. | | 


two in the afternoon, when a new fleet appeared to 


the ſouthward, crowding all their fails to reach the | 


ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered themſelves 
that the duke of Beaufort was arrived, and was 


| ſtretching: away to cut off the retreat of the van- 


quiſhed ; the Engliſh hoped that prince Rupert was 
coming to their aſſiſtance. The latter were not de. 
ceived, and Albermarle having now received intel- 
ligence of the prince's approach, ſtood directly to- 
wards him. But unfortunately Sir George Ayſcue, 
in a ſhip of one hundred guns, ſtruck on a ſand, 
called the Galloper, and could receive no aliftance 
from his friends who were haſtening to the reinforce- 
ment. He was even denied the conſolation of 
periſhing gloriouſly, and revenging his death on his 


ted TP 


enemies. They were preparing fireſhips to attack 


him, and he was obliged to ſtrike. 

In the mean time the ſquadrons of Albermarle 
and prince Rupert joined, and it was determined to 
tace the enemy. Accordingly the battle was re. 
newed the next morning, with the utmoſt fury, 
After a long cannonading, the ſhips came a long 
ſide of one another, and the men tought hand t5 
hand, as if on firm — At length, a thick 
miſt put an end to conteſt; and the Engliſh 
fleet retired to their own harbours, /- 

The Englifh, by their obſtinate courage, reaped 
the chief honour of this engagement; but it is ſtil 
doubrful who obtained the victory. The Hollan. 
ders took ſeveral more ſhips than the Engliſh and ac. 
cordingly expreſſed their ſatisfaction by all the ex- 
ternal marks of triumph and rejoicing. But as the 


| Engliſh fleet was in a very little time repaired, and 


appeared at ſea more formidable than before, toge. 


ther with thoſe ſhips which the Dutch boaſted to 
| have either burned or deſtroyed; all Europe per. 
| ceived that thoſe two powerful nations were en. 
| gaged in a conteſt that was not likely to be de. 
day's engagement. The courage and conduct of | | | 

Sir John Harman, ſhone with the greateſt luſtre : |] | 
and Albermarle made ſome atonement for the rafh- | French admiral was arrived at the mouth of the 
neſs of the attempt, by his aſtoniſhing valour. No || channel. De Ruyter, therefore, failed from the 
Texel, and poſted himſelf at the mouth of the 
could exert himſelf more than this conſummate 


cided. 10 „ 
Advice was now arrived in Holland that the 


Thames, in order to block up the Engliſh fleet in 


| their harbours, But he was ſoon convinced of his 
| error. Albermarle and prince Rupert haſtened out 
| | conſiſted of an hundred fail, and that of the Hol- 
the wind being greatly fallen, the ſhips continued 


to attack him. The Engliſh fleet, now reinforced, 


landers of eighty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides 
nineteen fire-ſhips. The combat was began with 
incredible fury, by the Engliſh, and was as nobly 
fuſtained by the Dutch. Sir Thomas Allen, who 
commanded the white ſquadron of the Engliſh, at- 
tacked the Dutch van, entirely routed the whole di- 
viſion, and killed the three admirals who com- 


Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and 
during the heat of action he was ſeparated from de 
Ruyter and the main body, whether by accident or 
deſign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, with 
amazing conduct and valour, maintained the combat 
againſt the main body of the Enghſh z and though 
overpowered by numbers, kept his ſtation till night 
put an end to the action. Perceiving in the early 
dawn that the Dutch ſhips were ſcattered and dit- 
couraged, his high ſpirit was obliged to ſubmit to a 
retreat, which he, however, conducted with ſo 


indignation, however, for being obliged to yield 


the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaim- 


ed. My God, what a wretch am I! among fo 
% many cannon bullets is there not one that will put 


an end to my miſerable life?” One de Witte, 
| his ſon-in-law, who ſtood by him, exhorted him, 


ſince he ſought death with ſo muck. impatience, to 
turn upon the Engliſh, and render his life a dear 


purchaſe to the victors. But de Ruyter eſteemed 
it more worthy a brave man, to perſevere to the ut- 


termoſt, and to render ſervice to his country till 
death put a period to his exiſtence. The whole 
night and great part of the next day, the Engliſh 
preſſed upon the rear of the Dutch; and it was 
chiefly owing to the redoubled efforts of De Ruyter, 
Hat the latter were enabled to reach their —_— 
; | ; urs“ 


mme retreat of the 


the Tower to the Temple church; and from the 


caſual. Some imputed it to the malice of the re- 
publicans; others to the catholics ; though it is 


the profecution of the tuinous war in which he had || any violent ambition, gladly ſought for means of 


complaints of the conduct of Van 


afterwards diſmiffed from his poſt. | 
Albermatle finding himſelf miſter of the ſen by 

ch fleet, detached admiral 

Holmes with twenty ſhips of war, to inſpect the 


coaſt of Holland, and that commander, entering 
the road of Vlie, deſtroyed one hundred and forty 
merchant veſſels, and two men of war. After which 
he burnt Brariſdon, a large and rich village on the 
coaſt, The French admiral, who was now ſteering 


for the mouth of the Thames in order to join the 
Dutch fleet, received the news of the late defeat, 
and that all the ſhips of Holland were retired into 
porr. Alarmed at this intelligence, Beaufort made 
Al the fail poſſible to Breſt, and had the good for- 
tune to Eſcape the vigilance of the Engliſh, who 
were cruiſing off the Ifte of Wight, except one 
French Thip, called the Ruby, which was taken by 
the enemy. | | 
_ But while the Britiſh navy was thus triumphant 
on the ocean, a dreadful calamity happened in Lon- 
don, which threw the people into the preateſt con- 
ſternation. On the ſecond of September, about 
one in the morning, a dreadful fire broke out at a 
baker's neat the bridge, and diffuſed itſelf on all 
fides with ſuch rapidity, that nothing could reſiſt 
the fury of the flames. This dreadful conflagra- 
tion laſted for three whole days; nor did it ſtop till 
it had lald the greateſt part of the capital in aſhes; 
conſutning eighty churches, ſeveral of the city 
gates, four hundred ſtreets, and thirteen thouſand 
two Hundred dwelling houſes. The ruins covered 
a ſpace of four hundred and twenty-ſix acres, from 


north. eaſt ne along the city wall to Holbourn- 
bridge. The king and the duke uſed all their en- 
deavburs to ftop the progreſs of the flames; bur all 
their induſtry was inefeiual and it was only by 
the blowing up ſeveral houſes that it was at laſt ex- 
tinguiſhed. But though the fire was thus mercileſs 
to the eſtates and fortunes of the citizens, it was 
remarkably favourable to their lives, very few pe- | 
riſhing on this occaſion, in proportion to the extent | 
of the calamity. | | 


— 


authors of chis flre; none being inclined to think it 


| 


Vatibus were the conjectures on the cauſe and | 
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bots. De Ruyter, on his return to Holland, 
made heavy 
Tromp, who was thereupon put under arreſt, and 


not eaſy to conceive how the the burning of London 


could ſerve the ppepar of either party. As the 
papiſts were the c 


ief objects of public deteſtation, 
the rumour, which chrew the guilt on them, was 
mote favourably received by the people. No proof, 

wevefr, or even preſumption, after the ſtricteſt 
enquiry by a committee of parliament, even appear- 
ed to authorize ſuch a calumny. Yet, in order to 
give countenahce to the popular prejudice, the in- 
cription engraved by authority on the monument, 
aſeribed this calamity to that hated ſect. This in- 
ſcription was erazed by order of king James the 
ſecond, when he aſcended the throne ; but after the 
revolution it was replaces. — | 

But not all the miſeries his ſubjects had experi- 
enced from this dreadful accident, and the preced- 
ing calamity of the plague, could make any ĩimpreſ- 

fi oh the mind of Charles, or divert him from 


preparations. 
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engaged the nation. Accordingly, when the par- 
liament re- aſſembled, the king, in his ſpeech to 
both houſes, magnified the happy ſucceſs of his 
arms as if he had always been victorious; and'con- 
cluded with aſſuring the commons, that the money 
granted for carrying on the war had proved defi- 
cient, and ſollicited a farther ſupply. The com- 
mons, who ſtill retained their liberal diſpoſitions, 
readily voted him one million eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds. But at the ſame time the lower houſe, 
miſtruſting that the king was not ſo firmly attached 
to the proteſtant religion as they could wiſh, pre- 
ſented an addreſs, praying that the laws againſt je- 
ſuits and popiſh prieſts might be carried into execu- 
tion. Charles, in return for the liberal ſupplies 
they had granted him, publiſhed a proclamation for 
baniſhing all popiſh prieſts and jeſuits out of the 
kingdom. But this proclamation, like thoſe of his 
father and grandfather on the ſame ſubject, was 
ſhamefully eluded by the connivance of the king 
and his courtiers. This conduct convinced the peo- 
ple that the king had ſome ſecret attachment to po- 
pery, which he was either aſhamed or afraid to own. 
Whether theſe ſuſpicions had leſſened the king's po- 
pularity is uncertain; but the commons were very 
dilatory in paſſing the money bill, which did not 
receive the royal aſſent till the cloſe of the year; 
notwithſtanding the king ſent ſeveral meſſages to the 
commons, requeſting them to expedite that buſi- 
neſs. | 

Among the acts paſſed this ſeſſions was one 


| for rebuilding that part of the city demoliſhed 


by fire, which was finiſhed with more edpedition 
than could be expected. The king aſſumed a diſ- 


_ ctetionary power to regulate the diſtribution, and 


ro forbid the uſe of Jath and timber, the principal 
materials of whieh the houſes were formerly com- 
poſed. The neceſſity was fo urgent, and the occa- 
ſion was fo extraordinary, that no exceptions were 
made to an exerciſe of authority, which might other- 
wiſe have been eſteemed illegal, Had the king been 
enabled ro carry his authority ſtill farther, and cauſ- 


ed the houſes to be built with perfect regularity, 


and entirely upon one plan, he had greatly contri- 
buted at once to the convenience and embelliſhment 
of the city. Great advantages have, however, re- 
ſulted from the alterations, though not extended 
to their full length. London became much more 
healthy after the fire. The plague which uſed to 
break out twice or thrice every century, and indeed 
was always lurking in ſome corner or other of the 
city, has not once diſcovered itfelf ſince that mis- 
fortune. HA 
A. D. 1667, Charles, upon mature reflection, 
now became ſenſible that all the ends for which the 
war had been undertaken, were likely to become 
abortive. The Dutch, even without any aſſiſtancc, 
had defended themſelves with great vigour, and 
were every day improving in their militaty ſkill and 
Though their trade had ſuffered ex- 
tremely, yet their extenſive credit enabled them to 
levy prodigions ſums: and while the Engliſh ſeamen 
loudly complained for want of pay, the Dutch ma- 
riners were regularly ſupplied with every thing. As 
two powerful kings now ſupported them, ever 
place, from the extremity of Notway to the coa 
of Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the Engliſh. And 
Charles, neither fond of action, nor animated by 


feſtoring 
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ordered de Ruyter to ſail with a 


reſtoring tranquillity to his people, who were hearti- 


ly diſguſted with a war, which, joined with the | 


plague and fire, had proved at once ſo fruitleſs and 
deſtructive. | | 

The king, therefore, made the firſt advances to- 
wards a peace. When Charles ſent for the body 
of Sir William Berkley, he inſinuated to the ſtates 
his defire of peace upon reaſonable terms, and their 
anſwer was filled with the ſame amicable ſentiments. 
After ſome meſſages had paſſed between the belli- 


gerant powers, the conferences were opened at | 


Breda, and the ſeveral parties concerned, ſent thi- 


ther their plenipotentiaries. The Engliſh propoſed 


that a ceſſation of hoſtilities ſhould immediately 
take place, and continue till the ſeveral points in 
diſpute ſhould be happily determined. But this 
offer was rejected by de Wit. That ſagacious and 
enterprizing miniſter had formed a deſign of ſtrik- 
ing a blow, which he was perſuaded would have a 
greater effect in favour of his countrymen, than all 
the arguments that could be urged in the congreſs. 


ſucceſs of the conferences, and perſuaded that he 


had nothing to fear from the Dutch, had unmanned 


his fleet, and laid up all his large ſhips, de Wit 
eet of fifty men 
of war, in order to ſurprize the Engliſh while lulled 


in their dangerous ſecurity. De Ruyter executed 
his commiſſion with equal conduct and ſucceſs. On | 
the eighth of June he entered the mouth of the 


Thames, and filled the capital with terror and con- 
fuſion, He then diſpatched his vice-admiral Van 
Ghent, with ſome ſhips into the river Medway, and 


who, by the favour of a freſh eaſterly wind broke 


the chain which defended the entrance of that har- 
bour, and burnt three large ſhips called the Mat- 


thias, the Unity, and the Charles the fifth, all of 


them taken from the Dutch during the preſent war. 
He allo ſeized the hull of the Royal Charles, and 
proceeding as far as Upnor-caſtle, burnt the Royal 


Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James, all || 
capital ſhips. After this, falling down the Med- 


way, he joined de Ruyter, who ſtill lay at the Nore. 
Nothing leſs was now expected in London, than 


that the enemy, in order to improve their ſucceſs, 


would fail up the river Thames, and deſtroy all the 
merchant ſhips in that port, if not inſult the city 
itſelf. To prevent theſe misfortunes, thirteen ſhips 


were immediately funk at Woolwich, and four at 
Blackwall. Platforms of cannon were raiſed on the | 
banks of the river, and every poſſible precaution 
taken to prevent the threatened aſſault. But de 


Ruyter, not chuſing to run too great riſks, weighed 


anchor, and ſailing to the weſtward, attempted to | 


deftroy the ſhips in the harbours of Portſmouth and 
Plymouth; at both which places he was repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs. The wind now changing to 
the weſtward, the Dutch admiral returned, and 
again entering the Thames, adyanced as high as 


T'ilbury-fort, but ſoon found the Engliſh were now | 


too well prepared for him to hope for any ſuccels. 


He therefore ſtood immediately to ſea; but kept 


the coaſts of England in perpetual alarms, till he 
received intelligence that the peace was concluded. 
By this treaty Acadia was ceded to the French 
king, who agreed to reſtore St. . Chriſtopher's. and 


| ſome other iſlands he had taken in the Weſt Indies; 


while the two e parties retained 
the acquiſitions they had made during the hoſtili- 


ties. The colony of New Tork was the only ad- 
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vantage the Engliſh acquired from a war, in Which 
the national character of bravery had ſhone with the 
greateſt luſtre; but where the miſconduct of the 


government had been equally apparent. 


' The late glaring inſult and the inadequate peace 
filled every Engliſh breaſt with indignation, every 
mouth with complaints and reproaches. But 
Charles, as if born only for himſelf, being now 
freed from the troubles of the war, gave into every 
kind of licentiouſneſs, regardleſs of the ſufferin 
or cries of his people. His courtiers following his 
example, ſeemed to vie with each other in liberti- 


| niſm and debauchery. Irreligious wit and. obſcene 
| raillery triumphed in broad day, while decency, 


virtue and morality, were obliged to hide their heads. 
One perſon only was left about, the court, whoſe 
noble and virtuous qualities, added to his great au- 
thority, was ſtill a check upon the growing evil, 


and him they took care to remove. This was the 


great earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor of 


England, the moſt diſcerning and upright ma- 
Well informed that Charles, depending on the 


2 ; the moſt capable and faithful miniſter 
ngland had for a long time ſeen. The wide dif. 
ference between the principles and practices of this 
great man, compared with thoſe of the ſovereign 
and his followers, ſoon brought him into diſgrace; 
but they did not dare to attack him openly, till they 


| had poiſoned the minds of the people by baſe inſi- 
nuations againſt him ; the ſale of Dunkirk, the bad 


payment of the ſeamen ; even the diſgrace at Chat- 


ham, and the ſhameful concluſion of the war, were, 
by their emiſfaries, imputed to the chancellor. 


Buckingham, a man of profligate morals, happy 


in his talent of ridicule, but expoſed in his own 
conduct to all the ridicule he threw on others, {till 
made the chancellor the object of his raillery, and 
gradually leſſened in the king, that regard which he 


bore to his miniſter. © When any difficulties aroſe, 
either for want of power or money, the blame was 
always caſt on him, whom it was believed, had, at 
the reſtoration checked all laviſh conceſſions to the 
king. But what perhaps touched Charles {till more 
was, his finding that Clarendon was an obſtacle to 
his pleaſure, as well as his ambition. _ 


. ? * 4 


Diſguſted with the homely perſon of the queen, 
and deſirous of having children, Charles had liſten- 
ed to propoſals for obtaining a divorce, on pretence 
either of her being pre-engaged to another, or of her 
having made a yow of chaſtity before her marriage. 
At the ſame time he was ſtimulated by his paſſion 
for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to a Scots gentleman: 


a lady of great beauty, and whoſe virtue he had hi- 


therto found impregnable: but Clarendon, fearful 


of the conſequences attending a diſputed title, and 


perhaps anxious for the ſueceſſion of his grand 
children, engaged the duke of Richmond to marry 
Mrs. Stuart, and by that means put a final period 
to the king's hopes. Charles was ſo highly offended 
at this action, that it is ſaid he never forgave the 
chancellor. FFF 

Every thing was now ready for attacking the 
miniſter; and the parliament meeting on the tenth 


of October, the commons ſent up an impeachment 


againſt him to the houſe of lords, in which almoſt 
the only article, that could admit of proof, was that 


of adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk ; and even that 


meaſure, though the moſt exceptionable of all his 
counſels, was rather owing to a miſtake in judg- 
ment, than to any malignity of intention. It is, 


therefore, no wonder, that the peers, when the 


charge 
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mons voted their conduct an obſtruction to public 


juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous con- 


ſequences. 10 2549 


Perceiving that the popular torrent, united to the 
power, ran with great impetuoſity 
againſt him, Clarendon thought proper to retire into 
Normandy. The French, more judicious and more 


violence o 


humane than his own countrymen, knew the worth 
of the perſon, and received him with open arms, 
and every mark of reſpect. He ſurvived his exile 
ſomething more than ſix years, and employed his 
leiſure hours in reducing into order the hiſtory of 
the civil wars, for which he had before collected ma- 
terials; a performance that has done the greateſt 
honour to his memory. 


He died at Rouen in Nor- 
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charge was preſented them, refuſed to commit him 
to cuſtody. This highly exaſperated the commons, 
and ſeveral conferences were held between the two 
houſes: but the lords perſevered, and the com- 


mandy, leaving behind him the character of a no- 


bleman of unblemiſned virtue, an incorruptible 


judge and an able miniſter, equally valuable for his 


attachment and integrit. 


As ſoon as Clarendon was withdrawn, the ſeals 


were given to Orlando Bridgeman, created lord- 
keeper; and a bill paſſed both houſes for baniſhing 
the late chancellor. Southampton, lord treaſurer, 
the only faithful counſellor now remaining, ſoon 
after paid the debt of nature. By the removal of 
Clarendon, and the death of Southampton, every 
obſtacle to the torrent of lewdnefs which ſoon after 
deluged the court, was removed. Sir Richard 
Clifford was made one of the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, and Sir Henry Bennet, created lord Ar- 
lington, made ſecretary of ſtate : the former was a 
profeſt, and the latter a concealed papiſt. Buck- 
ingham, famous at once for his humour and aban- 
doned courſe of life, and Wilmot, earl of Ro- 
cheſter, a ſhining wit, and the moſt lewd and li 
centious poet of his age, were the king's principal 
favourites, and the miniſters of his pleaſures. With 
theſe, and his miſtreſſes, Charles ſpent the greateſt 
part of his time; nor were there any perſons, but 
papiſts, or men of no religion that had any credit 
4 courts ln pf LT N02 SH: ace 
While the Engliſh monarch was thus purſuing 
pleaſures that diſgraced his exalted ſtation, Lewis 
the fourteenth was aſſiduouſſy purſuing the extenſive 
deſign he had formed. Philip the fourth of Spain 
was lately dead: and Lewis, when he married the 
infanta of Spain, daughter to the deceaſed monarch, 


renounced all title to the ſucceſſion of any part of 


the Spaniſh monarchy. But Philip was no ſooner 
dead than he retracted his renunciation, and made 


the neceſſary preparations for recovering, by force 


of arms, what he called his natural rights to the 
Spaniſh Netherlands, and the Franche Comts. 
Alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the French, and 
dreading it to be nothing more than a prelude to 
their own deſtruction, the ſtates· general endeavoured 
to form an alliance with England and Sweden, in 
order to check the ambitious deſigns of Lewis the 
fourteenth. The plan of this confederacy, after- 
wards, ſo famous under the name of the triple alli- 
ace, was purſued with the utmoſt diligence and 
cy. Charles, in liſtening to theſe overtures, 

and aftery / ards agreeing to the propoſed union, per- 
ormed a very meritorious action, as it was produc: 
tive of the happineſs of Europe in general, and of 


us own kingdom in particular. By this treaty 
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could be ſupporte 
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Franche Comte, Aire, Cambray, and St. Omers, 


were to be ceded to Lewis. 


A. D. 1668. The French monarch was extremely 
diſpleaſed at this meaſure. Not only bounds were 
ſet to his ambition; but a barrier was alſo raiſed 
which ſeemed for ever impregnable. And though 


his own offer was made the foundation of the treaty, 


he had preſcribed ſo ſhort a time for the acceptance 


of that offer, that he ſtill expected, from the delays 


and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome opportunity 
of eluding it. The court of Madrid ſhewed equal 
diſpleaſure. To be obliged to give up any part of 
the Spaniſh provinces, to ſatisfy claims ſo appa- 
rently unjuſt, and even theſe claims urged with ſuch 
violence and haughtineſs, inſpired the higheſt diſ- 
guſt. Often did the Spaniſh miniſters threaten: to 
abandon the Low-countries, rather than ſubmit to 
ſo cruel a mortification ; and endeavqured by thele 


menaces, to terrify the mediating powers into more 


* meaſures for their ſupport. But the Eng- 
liſh mininifter Sir William Temple, and de Wit, 
were better acquainted with the real views and in- 
tereſts of Spain. They knew that ſhe muſt ſtill re- 
tain the Low. countries, as a bond of connection 
with the other powers of Europe, by whom alone, 
if her young monarch ſhould die without iſſue, 
her e a the pretenſion of France 
They therefore till urged 
the terms of the triple league, and even threat- 
ened Spain with a war in caſe of refuſal, The 
plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Temple was miniſter for England, Van 
Berininghen for Holland, and d'Hona for Sweden. 
Spain, at laſt, preſſed on all hands, accepted of 
the alternative offered. But even in her compliance 
ſne exhibited ſtrong ſymptoms of her ill humour and 
diſcontent. 

It was ſufficiently apparent that the Hollanders, 
by entirely neglecting the honours of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, had been anxious only for their own ſe- 
cutity; and, provided they could remove the arm 
of Lewis from their own frontiers, were very indit- 
ferent with regard to the progreſs he might make in 
other places. 55 Wy 

"Senſible of this truth, the queen-regent of Spain 
reſolved ſtill to keep them in anxiety, which might, 

prove the foundation of an union, than 
they were, at preſent, willing to enter into. Franche 


Comte, by a vigorous and well-concerted plan of 


the French king, had been conquered in fifteen 
days, during a rigorous ſeaſon, and in the depth of 


winter. The queen, therefore, determined to re- 


cover this province, and to abandon all the towns 
conquered in Flanders, during the laſt 27 17 6 
By this means, Lewis was enabled to extend his 
garriſons into the heart of the Low- countries; ſo that 
only à very feeble barrier remained to the Spaniſh 
provinces. But notwithſtanding the adyantages of 
his ſituation, the French monarch could entertain 
very little hopes of ever extending his conqueſt in 
that quarter, which lay the moſt expoſed to his am- 
bition, and where his acquiſitions were of moſt im- 
portance. The triple league guaranteed the remain- 
ing provinces to Spain; and the emperor, together 
with other powers of Germany, whole intereſts 
ſeemed to be ſtrongly concerned, were invited to en- 
ter into the ſame confederacy. f 
Witk regard to Spain, as ſhe had about this time, 
under the mediation of Charles, made peace, on 
equal terms, rs Portugal; it might be expected 


ſhy 


* 
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ſhe would exert more vigour in oppoſition to her 
haughty and triumphant rival, The prodigious ſatis- 
faction expreſſed in England, on account of the 


meaſures now embraced by the court, promiſed a 


hearty concurrence in parliament of every ſcheme 
which could be propoſed in oppoſition to the gran- 


deur of France; and thus all Europe ſeemed to re- 
poſe with ſecurity, under, the protection of that 
powerful confederacy, which had been {0 happily 


"I | 


formed for her proſperity. x. 
A. D. 1669. Very few remarkable events hap- 


| pened this year in England, if we except a ſcheme 
adopted by Charles with regard to religion. He 


was deſirous of gaining the preſbyteriahs, Who were 


now extremely numerous, over to his intereſts ; and 
at the ſame time to attach the papiſts more ſtrongly 
to him, by procuring a remiſſion. of the ſevere re- 


ſtriction they laboured under. To effect this, he 
Propoſed to incorporate the preſbyterians with the 
church of England, and obtain a general tolera- 


tion for all the other ſects of nonconformiſts. The 
lord-keeper was accordingly directed to procure a 
conference between ſome of the moſt eminent of 
the epiſcopalian and preſbyterian miniſters ; and to 
make them propoſals for a comprehenſion of ſuch 
diſſenters, as could be brought into communion 
with the church of England; and for procuring a 
toleration for the independents and other religious 
ſets. The epiſcopal divines ſhewed great com- 
Pliance on this occaſion, and even made large con- 


ceſſions; and nothing remained to put the finiſhing 


{ſtroke to an accommodation, but the point of re- 
ordination of the preſbyterian miniſters, which was 
at laſt adjuſted by, the conſent of both parties. 
Affairs being in this ſituation, the lord chief juſtice 


Hales undertook to draw up a bill of comprehen- 


fion, which the lord-keeper engaged to ſupport in 
parliament, with all his intereſt. But the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury reſolved to oppoſe theſe meaſures, 
and for this purpoſe he wrote a circular letter to all 
the ſuffragan biſhops, enjoining them to make ex- 
act enquiry into the conventicles held in their dio- 
ceſes. Being thus provided with the neceſſary in- 
formations he went to the king, and obtained from 
him a proclamation to put the * againſt conven- 
ticles into execution, and. particularly the act for 
reſtraining the nonconformiſts from inhabiting in- 
corporations, But the king rendered this proclama; 


tion of no effect; for about two months after, he 


n that the nonconformiſt miniſters ſhould 
be told from him, that he was deſirous to make 
them eaſy; and if they thought proper to petition 
him, they would be favourably received. A peti- 
tion was accordingly drawn up, and preſented to 
his majeſty, who received it very graciouſly, and in 
his anſwer aſſured them, © that he would do his ut- 
% ' moſt to get them comprehended with the public 


W 


« eſtabliſhment.” | 


> 


A violent diſpute happened this ſeſſions between 
the two houſes. Skinner, a rich merchant in Lon; 
don, having met with ſome injuries from, the, Eaſt 
India company, laid the affair before the houſe of 
tords, by whom he was relieved in coſts and dama- 
ges to the amount of five thouſand pounds. The 
commons voted that the lords in taking cognizance 
of this buſineſs, originally, without any appeal 
from inferior courts had acted in a manner contrary 


to the laws of the land, and tending to deprive the 


fab y ct of the advantages of thoſe laws ;. and that 
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Skinner, in proſecuting the ſuit, had infringed the 
privileges of the commons. For which offence the 
ordered him to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſer. 
Jeant at arms. The lords, in the conferences which 
enſued between the houſes, were tenacious of theiy 
right of judicature, and-affirmed that the methog 
in which they had exerciſed it was quite regular 
This | exaſperated the commons, who immediztely 
voted, that, ( whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting, 
in putting in execution the order or ſentence of 
the houſe of lords, in the caſe of Skinner againf}, 


< trayer of the rights and liberties of the commons 
of England, and an infringer of the privileges of 
the houſe of commons“ | 

The parliament, which had been prorogued to thy 
nineteenth of October, met on that day; and voted 


“ forts of adverſaries . 


| by the intrigues and authority of this nobleman, 


an addreſs of thanks to the king for his proclama- 
tian againſt. conventicles; They then appointed a 
committee to make exact enquiries concerning the 
conduct of the nonconformiſts; and having re. 
ceived intelligence that ſeveral conventicles were 
held in the neighbourhood of the parliament, they 
publiſhed a declaration, importing, © that they 
<*. would-adhere to his | majeſty, for the ſupport of 
<* the government in church and ſtate, againſt all 


The quarrel between the two houſes was now re- 
vived; and as the commons had voted only four 
hundred thouſand pounds, with which Charles was 
far from being ſatisfied, he thought proper, before 
they had carried their vote into a law, to proroguę 
them to the fourteenth of Februar x. 

About this time, died in France, queen Henriettz 
Maria, the king's mother; and in England the fa 
mous George Monk; duke of Albermarle, the re- 
ſtorer of the royal family, oo oo 
The parliament of Scotland met about the fame 
time with that of England, being convened by lord 
Lauderdale, as his majeſty's high commiſſioner; and 


the parliament paſſed an act which raiſed the king's 
ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs higher than ever ij 
had been carried before: as alſo another act, by 
which the Scots militia was entirely at the ſervice of 
the king, ſnhould he ever have occaſion to overawe 
his ſubjscta in England. 
A. D. 1670. On the fourteenth of February, 


and the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, in the 


the parliament met, according to their prorogation; 

moſt preſſing terms demanded a ſupply, and con- 

cluded; with earneſtly recommending to them, to 
conſider of a plan for uniting the two Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. The commons readily 
complied with the firſt part of his requeſt, and 
granted him an additional duty, during eight years, 
of twelve pounds on every ton of Spaniſh wine, 
and eight on each ton of French A law was allo 
paſſed empowering him to ſell the fee farm rents. 
By theſe and other methods they raiſed a ſum of one 
millon ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, which, how- 
ever, fell very ſhort of the king's neceſſities. The 
affair af Skinner {till remained aground of quarrel 
between the two houſes, and the king, apprehenſive 
of a freſh rupture, perſuaded the peers to agree do 


was concluded; ''! © oo 
FEY 15 153389q ai mov 
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* the Eaſt India company, ſhall be deemed a be. 


a general eraſement of all the proceedings relating 
to that controverſy; and the conſent of the com. 
| mons being obtained to this procedure, the matter 
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The act againſt conventicles paſſed, and received 
the royal afſent. By this act the hearer ina con- 
venticle, that is, in a diſſenting afſembly, where 
more than five were preſent, beſides the family, was 
fined five ſhillings for the firſt offence, and ten for 
the ſecond. The preachers in ſuch meetings to for- 
feit twenty pounds for the firſt, and forty for the 
ſecond offence; and thoſe who ſuffered ſuch con- 
yenticles in their houſes, barns, yards, &c. to for- 
feit twenty pounds. The money-bill, and ſome 
other acts being paſſed, rhe king adjourned the 
houſes to the twenty-fourth of October 
Charles having received the money, ſquandered 
it as uſual, upon his miſtreſſes and favourites. 
Charles in his choice of counſellors had ſelected 
ſuch perſons, who were moſt ſubſervient to his 
will, either through intereſt,” or a parity of prin- 
ciples. This council conſiſted of five perſons, Clif- 
ford, Arlington, Buckingham, Aſhley Cooper, 
afterwards earl of Shaftſbury, and Lauderdale; who 
from the' initial letters of their names, wete termed 
the AH! 138 


commended them to the favour and confidence of 
their ſovereign; while their pernicious counſels had 
nearly proved the ruin of both prince and people. 


They repreſented to the king, that the parliament, * 


notwithſtanding. the ſpirit of party had attached 
them to the crown; were ſtill more attached to 
thoſe powers and privileges, which had, by-their 


predeceſſors been uſurped from the ſovereign. That 


after the firſt- flow of kindneſs they had diſcovered 


ſymptoms of diſcontent, and would be ſure to turn 


againſt the king all the authority they yet retained, 
and ſtill more thoſe pretenſions, which it was eaſy 
for them in a moment to revive : that they not 
only kept the king in dependence by 'means of his 
precarious revenue; but had never diſcovered a 
ſuitable generoſity even in thoſe temporary ſupplies 


which they granted him: that it was time for the 


prince to rouze from his lethargy, and recover 
that authority, which his predeceſſors, during ſo 
many ages had peaceably enjoyed. Fhat the great 


error, or rather the misfortune of his father, was 
his not having formed any cloſe connection with fo- 
reign princes, who, on the breaking out of the re- 


bellion, might have found their intereſt in fupport- 
ing him; that the preſent alliances being entered 


into with ſo many weaker” potentates, who them 


ſelves ſtood · in need of the king's protection, could 


never ſerve to maintain, much leſs to augment, thie 


royal authority: that the French monarch alone, ſo 


generous a prince, and by blood ſo nearly allied to 
the king, would be found both able and willing, 


if gratified in his ambition, to defend the common 
cauſe of kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: that a 
war undertaken againſt Holland, by the united 
force of two ſuch mighty potentates, would prove 


an eaſy enterprize, and” ſerve all the purpoſes in- 


tended: that under pretence of a Dutch war, it 


would not be difficult to levy à military force; 
without Which, during the prevalence of republican - 


principles among bis fubjects, it would be in vain 


tor the King to hope to defend his prerogative: that 
his naval-power might be maintained partly by the 
ſupplies Which, on other pretences, would be eaſily 
5 from parliament; partly by ſubſidies from 


France, and partly by captures, which might eaſil 
be made on that opulent republic. That in ſuch a 
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ſituation, attempts to recover the loſt authority of 
the crown, muſt be attended with ſucceſs; nor 
would any male- contents, dare to reſiſt a prince for- 
tified by ſuch an alliance; or, if they did; they 
would only draw more certain ruin on themſelves 
and their cauſe: and that by ſubduing the ſtates a 
een would be taken towards advancing a re- 
ormation of the government; ſince it was ſuffi- 


ciently evident, that the Dutch republic, by its 


fame and grandeur, fortified in his factious ſub- 


jects, their attachment to what they called their 
civil and religious liberties. 
Theſe repreſentations, which coincided with all 
the inclinations of the king, produced the deſired 
effect; and Charles now ſought an opportunity to 
break the treaty he had ſo lately concluded with 
the ſtates, and to enter into another of a dire&t 
oppoſite tendency with the king of France. But, 
however fond the king might be of an alliance 
with France, he ſeems never to have been fully de- 


| termined,. till he received a viſit from his ſiſter the 
i OI ie 2 dutcheſs of Orleans. 4.9 

Their ſervile flattery, and the licentiouſneſs of | 
their manners, were the chief acquiſitions that re- 


Lewis the fourteenth, well acquainted with the 
art and addreſs of that amiable princeſs, and the 
great aſcendant ſhe had acquired over her brother, 
had prevailed on her to exert all her intereſt to draw 
England from the tripple alliance, which he was 


ſenſible, had raiſed an invincible barrier to his am- 
bition. A viſit which the king of France was to 
make to his new acquired poſſeſſions of Dunkirk 
and Liſle, ſerved as a pretence for the journey of 
the dutcheſs to England. | 7 15 
Charles, informed of the viſit repaired to Dover, 
where he met his ſiſter, and ſpent ten days there 
in the greateſt joy and feſtivity. In their confe- 
rences together, ſhe artfully inſinuated to him, that 
nothing was wanting to render him one of the moſt 
' glorious monarchs in the world, and to recom- 
' pence him for all the misfortunes that had attend - 
ed him during the firſt years of his reign, but to ren- 
der himſelf as abſolute in England, as other crowned 
heads were in their reſpective dominions. This glo- 
rious end, however, he could never hope to com- 
paſs, while his ſubjects had the leaſt proſpe& of 
aſſiſtance, from their brethren in republican prin- 
ciples, the Dutch. It was, therefore neceſſary to 
humble the latter, when he would find no diffi- 
culty in keeping his own people within the bounds 
of obedience ; adding, that he might depend upon 
every neceſſary aſſiſtance from the king of France. 


Blinded by the love he bore his ſiſter, and intoxi- 
cated with the thought of governing with unlimited 
authority, Charles ſigned every thing that Lewis 
deſired, and laid a foundation for the deſtruction 
of his allies, in the midſt of feaſtings and diverſions. 
But Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the 
uſual fluctuation of his (councils ; and therefore, 
in order to fix him in the French intereſt, he reſolv- 
ed to bind him down to his engagements with the 
ſilken bands of pleaſure. IT 1 

To effect this intention he ſent over with the 
dutcheſs of Orleans, Mademoiſelle de Querouaille, 
a young lady of remarkable beauty and accompliſn- 
ments. He was not miſtaken, ſhe ſoon captivated 
the heart of Charles; accompanied him to London, 
was created dutcheſs of Portſmouth, maintained 
her empire over him during the remainder of his 


al 


life, and proved a powerful advocate for ſupporting 

the intereſt of her native count. ah 
But the ſatisfaction Charles received from his new 

Rt alliance, 
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alliance, was greatly leſſened by the death of his 


ſiſter, and ſtill more by thoſe ſhocking circumſtances 
which attended it. Her death was ſudden, after a 
few days illneſs, and ſhe was ſeized with the malady, 
-upon drinking a glaſs of ſuccory water. Strong 


ſuſpicions of poiſon therefore aroſe in the court of 


France, and ſpread all over Europe; and as her 


huſband had diſcovered many ſymptoms of jealouſy 
and diſcontent on account of her conduct, he was 
univerſally believed to be the author of that de- 
teſted crime. | 10 | 
Charles himſelf, was, for ſome time, entirely 
convinced of his guilt; but upon receiving the at- 
teſtations of phyſicians, who on opening her body 
found no foundation for the general rumour, he 
was, or at leaſt pretended to be ſatisfied. Fs 
Inſtead of breaking his alliance with France on 
account of this incident, Charles ſent over Buck- 
ingham under pretence of condoling with the duke 
of Orleans, but in reality to concert farther mea- 
ſures for the projected war. Never ambaſſador re- 
ceived greater careſſes. The more deſtructive the 
meaſures were to the true intereſts of England, the 
more natural it was for Lewis to load with civilities 
and even with favours, thoſe whom he could engage 
to ſupport them. 
It was, however, impoſſible to conduct affairs of 
this importance with ſo much ſecrecy, as to conceal 
it in the cabinets of London and Paris. The ru- 


mour of this alliance, and the end it was intended | 


to ſerve, were ſoon known in every court of Europe, 


but without being regarded. The emperor em- 


ployed with ſeditions in Hungary; the Swede de- 
ceived by negotiations ; and the Spaniſh monarchy 
ſtill weak, and always flow in its determinations ; 
left Lewis at liberty to purſue his ſcheme without 
moleſtation. _ 


\ Accordingly he ſent the mareſchal Crequi to 


make an irruption into Lorrain. The duke, who 
was then in no condition to oppoſe ſo powerful an 


army, was obliged to fly, and leave his dutchy a 


of his anceſtors. | The grand 
Wit, and his brother Cornelius were at the head of 


4 


prey to the mareichal, who took poſſeſſion of it in 
the name of his maſter, The duke vainly hoped 
that Charles would interpoſe in his behalf, in return 


for ſo much money lent and given him during his 
exile. His envoy, however, only received for an- 


ſwer, that the king was extremely ſorry for what had 
happened, and that the preſent. violence, like the 
miſchiefs occaſioned by a ſudden inundation, ' muſt, 


for a ſeaſon, be borne with patience. 


Buy this time the Dutch began to apprehend ſome 


deſign had been formed againſt their ſafety ; and to 


compleat the misfortune, their country. was at that 
time divided into two parties ; the one compoſed of 


rigid republicans, to whom the leaſt ſhadow of ab- 


ſolute authority ſeemed directly repugnant to all the 
laws of human ſociety; the other of republicans of 
more moderate diſpoſitions, who were defirous of 


8 


*. 


inveſting the young prince of Orange, afterwards 


the famous William III. with the poſts and dignities 
penſionary John de 


the former; but the latter began to-increaſe in 
power and authority. And like all party zealots, 
they were more intent upon ſupporting the tenets 
they had embraced, than upon the dangers that 
threatened the very exiſtence of the ſtate. 2 

During theſe tranſactions Lewis had not only pur- 
chaſed the countenance of the Engliſn; but alſo 
found means to bring over to his intereſt, the elector 


e 
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of Cologn, together with the famous Van Galen, 
biſhop of Munſter, who was naturally an enemy to 
the Dutch. Lewis had formerly aſſiſted them againg 
this prelate, who now joined the French monarch 
for their deſtruction. The Swedes, who, two years 
before, had united with the republic to check the 
ambitious views of a. conqueror, when no deſipng 
had been formed againſt them, abandoned the ſtates 
as ſoon as they ſaw them threatened with deſtruction, 
and renewed their former connections with France, 
on condition of receiving the uſual ſubſidſ. 
During theſe tranſactions, the parliament met at 
Weſtminſter, where the king opened the ſeſſions 
with a very ſhort ſpeech, leaving the buſineſs to be 
enlarged upon by the lord-keeper. That miniſter 
repreſented the preſſing exigences of the ſtate, and 
the abſolute neceſſity of an immediate ſupply. He 
told them that France and the ſtates-general, were 
raiſing powerful armaments by ſea and land ; were 
building new ſhips, and filling their magazines with 
proviſions, and all kinds ws warlike ſtores ; that 


ſince the beginning of the laſt war with Holland, 


France had inereaſed her maritime force above three 


times more than it was before; and that Holland 


alſo, ever ſince the concluſion of the peace had 


| been very aſſiduous in augmenting her fleet: that 
in ſuch a critical juncture, common prudence indi- 
cated, that his majeſty ſhould make ſome ſuitable 


preparations. 8 | 

Accordingly, he had given orders for fitting 
out fifty of his largeſt ſhips againſt the ſpring, 
beſides thoſe which were deſtined for the ſecurity of 
trade; foreſeeing if he ſhould neglect to put his 
navy on a reſpectable footing, ſuch neglect might 
prove an incitement to thoſe who now gave no indi- 
cations of inſulting the Engliſh flag to injure the 
commerce of the kingdom. 

The artifice ſucceeded. Satisfied with the con- 
duct of the king, the commons voted him two 
millions and a half ſterling. Never had a larger 
ſupply been granted by the parliament; nor was it 
ever ſurely, leſs deſerved by the meaſures of the 
king and his council. | 

A. D. 1671. The king having ſucceeded in his 
requeſt, put an end to the ſeſſion, in order to pre- 


vent a dangerous diſagreement between the two 


houſes ; the lords having aſſumed the authority of 


altering a money-bill ;. a right which the commons 


allerted, belonged only to themſelves. 

About this time, a private tranſaction happened, 
by which the king was greatly blamed and expoſed 
for a capricious lenity. Blood, one of the protec- 
tor's diſbanded officers, had been engaged in raiſing 
a conſpiracy in Ireland, and for this crime, he him- 
{cif had been attainted and ſome of his accomplices 
capitally convicted. This daring villain meditated 
revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant of that 
kingdom. Having found means to draw off the 
duke's footmen, he attacked his coach in the night, 
as he was driving along St. James's ſtreet, and made 
himſelf maſter of his perſon. He might here have 
finiſhed his crime, had he not meditated refinements 
in his vengeance : he was reſolved to hang the duke 
at Tyburn; and accordingly bound him, and mount- 
ed him on horſeback behind one of his companions. 
They had advanced a conſiderable diſtance in the 


fields, when the duke, making ſtrong efforts for his 


liberty, threw himſelf to the ground, bringing down 
with him the aſſaſſin to whom he was tied. They 
were ſtruggling together in the mud, when the 
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aſſiſtance. Blood and his companions | perceiving 
their deſign was fruſtrated, fired their Pl ols at the 
duke and rode off, ſaving themſelves by. means of 
the darkneſs of the night...» 
There were great reaſons to ſuſpect that Bucking- 
ham was the author of this attrocious attempt : his 
profligate character, and his enmity againſt Ormond, 


expoſed him to this imputation. Oſſory ſoon after | 


came to court, and ſeeing Buckingham ſtand by the 


king, his colour roſe, and he could not help expreſ- 
fing his reſentment in the following manner: My 
6 OE I well know, that you are at the bottom of 
« this late attempt on the life of my father: but I 
give you warning, if, by any means, he comes to 
« a violent end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the 
« aſſaſſin; I ſhall treat you as ſuch, and wherever 
« ] meet you, I ſhall piſtol you, though you ſtood 
« behind the king's chair: and I tell it you in his 
« majeſty's preſence, that you may. be ſure I ſhall 
« not fail to perform it.! Ox ft 

' Thisdiſappointmeart did not intimidate Blood: he 
formed a more deſperate deſign than the former: 
that of carrying off the crown and regalia from the 
tower. A deſign to which he was prompted, both 


on account of the ſurprizing boldneſs of the enter- | 


prize, and the view of obtaining ſo valuable an ac- 
quiſition. He was very near ſucceeding: he had 
bound and wounded Edwards the keeper: of the 
jewel office, and eſcaped from the tower with his 
booty; but was overtaken, and ſeized with ſome of 
his aſſociates. One of them was known to have 
been concerned in the attempt upon Ormond ;. and 
Blood was immediately concluded to be the ring- 
leader. When, accuſed of the fact, he readily 
avowed the enterprize, but refuſed to tell his accom- 
plices. The fear of death, be added, would never 
prevail upon him, either to-deny a guilt or betray a 
friend. All theſe extraordinary circumſtances, ren- 
dered him the general ſubject of converſation,; and 
the king himſelf was moved by an idle curioſity,” 
to ſee and ſpeak with a perſon ſo noted for his cou- 
rage and his crimes. Blood might now eſteem him- 
ſelf ſecure of pardon ; nor did he want addreſs to 
improve the opportunity, He told Charles that he 
had been engaged with others in a deſign: to kill 
him with a carbine, above Batterſea, where his ma- 
jeſty frequently went to bathe ; that the cauſe of this 


ſciences of the godly, in reſtraining the liberties of 
their religious aſſemblies :- that when he had taken 


his ſtand. among the reeds, full of theſe bloody reſo- 


lutions, he found himſelf checked with an awe of 
majeſty ; and not only relented himſelf, but alſo di- 
verted his aſſociates from their ſanguinary intentions: 


That he had long ſince been entirely indifferent 


about life, which he now gave over for loſt : yet he 
could not forbear warning the king of the danger 
that might attend his execution: that his aſſociates 
had bound themſelves together by the ſtricteſt oaths 
to revenge the death of any of their confederacy ; 
and that no precaution or power could defend any 


one from the dreadful effects of their deſperate re- 


ſolutions. A ee | 
It is impoſſible to determine whether theſe conſi- 
derations excited fear or admiration in the king. 
But, however that be, they confirmed him in his re- 

ſolution of granting a pardon to Blood; but thought 
it a requiſite point of decency, previouſly to obtain 
the 1 55 4 Pane Arlington was ac- 

ol. II, . 


— — 
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alarm reached Ormond's ſervants, who came to his 
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cordingly ſent to Ormond, in the king's name; re- 
queſting that he would. not- proſecute Blood, for 


|| reaſons. which he was commanded. to explain. The 


duke nobly replied, that his majeſty's commands 
were the only reaſons that could be given; and as 
they were abundantly ſufficient; he might ſpare the 
reſt. Nor did the. kindneſs of Charles to Blood 
reſt here; he granted him an eſtate of five hundred 
pounds a year in Ireland: he encouraged his attend- 
ance about his perſon; ſhewed him great counte- 
nance; and many applied te him for promoting 
their Amtoreſts at, e tows eos , ; 

It is no wonder that the king's conduct, ſo big 


with error and abſurdity, ſhould fill the minds ot 


| the people with diſcontent: and this ſpirit of diſ- 
ſatisfaction was ſtill farther increaſed by another ac- 


tion, which evidently tended to the total deſtruction 
of public credit. The king's profuſion was ſo un- 
bounded, that notwithſtanding the amazing ſums 


he had received from the parliament, and ſeven 


hundred thouſand pounds paid him by Lewis, for 
ſigning the late treaty againſt Holland, he was ſtill 
in want of money. The cabal, therefore, adviſed 
him to ſhut up the exchequer, which was actually 
done, and it continued ſhut for a year and ſome 
months, to the great diſtreſs and ruin of many fa- 


milies, who had lent their money on government 


ſecurity. No preceding king of England had ever 


preſumed to commit ſo flagrant an act af injuſtice; 
and at almoſt any other time, he might himſelf 
have fallen the victim of his own oppreſſion and 
folly. The whole kingdom was filled with com- 
plaints; the moſt ſevere libels againſt che king 
and his court, were diſſeminated in every part of 


the kingdom. But Charles, regardleſs of thoſe un- 


availing marks of diſcontent, perſiſted in his own 


meaſures, and-forgot, in the-arms of love.and plea- 


ſure, the reproaches incurred by profuſion and in- 


Fire loft od 
Another incident happened this year, which in- 


fuſed a general diſpleaſure, and ſtill greater appre- 
henſions into all perſons. The dutcheſs of York, 


daughter to the great earl of Clarendon, paid the 
debt of nature, and in her laſt ſickneſs, profeſſed 
herſelf a Roman catholic, and died in that com- 
munion. This put an end to the thin diguiſe 


Which the duke had hitherto. worn, and he now 


t f this || openly declared his attachment to the church of 
reſolution was the ſeverity exerciſed over the con- 


Rome. Unaccountable terrors of popery, ever 


| fince the acceſſion. of the houſe of Stuart, had pre- 


— — 


3 


— 


vailed throughout the nation; but theſe had often 
been found ſo groundleſs, and had been employed 
to ſo many bad purpoſes, that ſurmiſes of this nature 
were likely to meet with the leſs credit from men 


| of ſenſe and reflection; nor could any thing but 


the duke's imprudent bigotry, have convinced the 
whole nation of his converſion. Popery, which had 


hitherto been only a hideous ſpectre, was now be- 


come a real object of terror, by being openly and 
zealouſly embraced by the heir apparent to the 
crown, a prince of induſtry and enterprize; while 
the king himſelf was not entirely free from ſimilar 
ſuſpicions. | es 

About the ſame time, Charles iſſued a proclama- 
tion for ſuſpending the penal laws, which had been 
made againſt all nonconformiſts and recuſants what- 
ſoever; and granting to the proteſtant diſſenters 
the public exerciſe of their religion; and to the ca- 
tholics the performance of it in their private houſes. 
This meaſure at firſt ſight, carries a plauſible, and 


CC even 
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even a laudable appearance; but the diſpoſitions of 
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thouſand men towards Maeſtricht and Charleroy, 


the king and his court, convinced every thinking 


man, that this was — leſs than a ſcheme for 
introducing, by degrees, the full and uninterrupted 
exerciſe of the catholic religion. Or rather to exalt 


ſituated on the frontiers of Spaniſh Flanders ang 


Holland. The biſhop of Munſter and the elector 


| of Cologne, were at the head of a large detach. 


ment, conſiſtin 


of about twenty thouſand men; 


popery above the eſtabliſhed religion of the king- | The prince of Conde and mareſchal Turenne, were 
dom. The lord-keeper Bridgeman refuſed to put | the principal generals of the French army, and the 


the ſeals to this edit for ſuſpending the penal aws; || duke 


and was for that reaſon, though' under different || The famous engineer Vauban, was appointed to 
pretences, deprived of his office. Sir Anthony | condudt the ſieges. Againſt ſuch a formidable ar. 
Aſhley Cooper, was appointed chancellor in his my, headed by ſo many renowned generals, and 
| ſuch immenſe treaſures in money to bribe the go- 


place, and created earl of Shaftſbury; Sir Thomas 


Clifford was made lord Clifford, and lord high trea- || vernors of fortified places, it was in vain for the re- 


on an earl, and the earl of | 


ſurer ; the lord Arlingt 
Lauderdale a duke. Thus did all the members of 
the infamous cabal, receive the wages of their ini- 
quny. > n MY 

A. D. 1672. 
months fince embraced an opportunity of quarrel- 
ling with the Dutch, on account of their fleet, un- 
der the command of Van Ghent, having neglected 
to pay the honours due to the:Engliſh flag, though 
at that time only flying on board a yacht ſent to 
bring the lady of Sir William Temple from Holland, 
and the Dutch ſhips were riding in their own har- 
bour. But to remove every pretence for a rupture, 


the Dutch even offered to make any conceſſion | 


agreeable to reaſon and juſtice. The cabal, how- 
ever, determined to perſevere in the infamous war 
they had projected againſt the ſtates general, per- 
fiſted in complaining, of this incident, as an unpar- 
donable inſult, and refuſed every offer for compro- 
miſing the affair, 1 | 
This obſtinate behaviour convinced the people 
that the great naval preparations making by the 
court, were deſtined to act againſt the ſtates gene- 
ral; but previous to a declaration of war, a perfi- 
dious attempt was made upon the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet, amounting to ſeventy fail, and valued at a. 
mill on and a half fterling. The deſign, however, 
was rendered abortive, ae an engagement of three 
days, by the bravery of the Dutch admiral : and 
Charles, no longer able to conceal his real intentions, 
declared war againſt the republic on the ſeventeenth 
of March. Never, certainly, were reaſons more ab- 
| furd and ridiculous, employed to cover a flagrant 
violation of a. folemn treaty. Complaints were 


though that very company diſowned them. The 
detenſion of ſome Engliſh ſubjects at Surinam was 
alſo alledged, though it was known that they re- 
mained voluntarily in that colony. The refuſal of 
the Dutch fleet on their own coaſts to pay the ho- 
nours of the flag to an Engliſh yacht, is alſo repre- 
ſented as an unpardonable inſult: and to complete 


tures, reflecting on the Engliſh nation. 


The court of England had ſome 


| 
| 


public to think of being able to defend their coun. 


| try. All they had to oppoſe to this numerous and 


|. well diſciplined army, was a young prince of a 


F 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


C 


weakly conſtitution, who had never ſeen either a 
battle or a ſiege, and about twenty-five thouſand ill- 
trained ſoldiers, who formed the whole military force 
of the republic. | | 

Filled with the utmoſt conſternation, the ſtates 
wrote' to the king of France, requeſting, in the 
humbleſt manner, to inform them, whether the 
amazing preparations were really deſtined againft 
their country; how they had offended him, and 
what ſatisfaction he required. Lewis returned for 
anſwer, that he ſhould employ his troops in ſuch a 
manner as became his dignity, and for which he 
ſhould be accountable to no perſon. 


The French monarch took the field in May. He 


paſſed the Meuſe at Viſet, and laying fiege to Orſoi, 
a town belonging to the elector of Brandenburg, 
but garriſoned by the Dutch, he carried it in three 
days. He then divided his army, and inveſted at 
once Burick, Weſel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four 
places regularly fortified and not deſtitute of garri- 
ons. All theſe places, however, ſurrendered in a 
few days. A general aſtoniſhment indeed had ſeiz- 
ed the Hollanders, from the combination of ſuch 
powerful princes _ the republic ; nor was there 
any place that made a reſiſtance ſuitable to the an- 
cient glory, or preſent greatnefs of the ſtate. Go- 
vernors without experience commanded troops with- 
out diſcipline; and deſpair had univerſally extin- 
guiſhed Gar ſenſe of honour by which alone men, 
reduced to ſuch dangerous extremities, can be ani- 


bag Ob 'P ' mated to make a noble defence. 
made of injuries offered to the Eaſt India company, 


In this uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs, Lewis pro- 


ceeded to the banks of the Rhine, which he pre- 


ared to paſs. The remarkable drought of the ſea- 
on proved another calamity to the Dutch; as the 


greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, and in ſome 
places rendered fordable. Animated by the pre- 


| ſence of their monarch, the French cavalry, full 


This declaration of war by the Engliſh was ſoon | 


followed by another on the part of France, though || thus was executed without danger, but not without 


Lewis had little elſe to urge, as reaſons for this rup- | glory, the paſſage of the Rhine; ſo highly cele- 


by Van Beringham on | 
_  » |} courtiers, and tranſmitted to poſterity, by the more 
The total deſtruction of the Dutch republic was || durable flattery of the French poets. © 
now determined, and every effort that could be in- 


vented by ambition and human foreſight, was put || purſued his career with rapidity, while the vanquiſh- 
ed were filled with terror and diſmay. The 
| of Orange, then generaliflimo of the forces, tho 


prudent beyond his age, was but newly advanced 


ture, than a medal ſtru 
the concluſion of the triple alliance. 


in practice by the monarch of France. Thirty men 
of war of fifty guns each, joined the Engliſh flect, 
which conſiſted of an hundred fail. © Lewis, ac- 


companied x his brother, the duke of Orleans, 
marched at 


— — 


head of one hundred and twelve 


n of impetuous rage, but ranged in exact order, flung 
the farce, mention was made of ſome abuſive pic - || themſelves into 


boats. A few regiments of Dutch appeared on the 


e river. The infantry 'paſſed in 


other ſide, but unable to make any reſiſtance: and 


drated at that time, by the flattery of the French 


The conqueror, animated by continued ſucceſs, 


prince 


to the command, . unknown to the army, and unac- 
quainted with military diſcipline. At the ſame nw 


of Luxemburg commanded under them. 
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en, from the violent factions that prevailed, 
—— of the authority on which ker were 
to depend. It was expected that the fort of Skink, 
ſo famous for the . it had formerly ſuſtained, 
vould make ſome reſiſtance; but it ſubmitted to 
Turenne in a few days. The ſame general made 
himſelf maſter of Arnkeim, Knotzemburg and 
Nimeguen, almoſt as ſoon as he appeared before 
them. Doeſburg at the ſame time opened its gates 
to Lewis; ſo that he ſoon became maſter of all 
Guelderland, and the towns upon the Yſſel. The 
inhabitants of Utrecht ſent the keys of their city to 
the conqueror; the whole province of that name 
capitulated; and on the twentieth of June, Lewis 
made a triumphal entry into Utrecht. The pro- 
vinces of Holland and Zealand now only remained 
free; and even Amſterdam itſelf ſeemed only to 
wait the hour of its ſlavery or deſtruction. A little 
more diligence on the part of the king of France 


[1 
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near equal. The French ſuffered very little; and 
the Engliſh complained that they were deficient in 
their duty, having only fought at a diſtance. This 
conduct was imputed to fecret orders given to 
d*Etrees, not to expoſe too much his majeſty's ſhips, 
but to leave the two maritime powers to effect their 
own deſtruction. | a 
The Dutch were now in a very diſtreſſed ſituation, 
which was heightened by their diviſions at home. 
The grand penſionary de Wit, thought the beſt 
method of ſaving the remains of his wretched coun- 
try, was to ſue for peace. Full of a republican 
ſpirit, and jealous of his perſonal authority, he 
aded the aggrandizement of the houſe of Ora 
more, if poſſible, than the conqueſts of Lewis. 
On the other hand, the prince of Orange, who poſ- 
ſeſſed more ambition than de Wit, and was equally 
attached to his country, endeavoured by eve 
meang he could deviſe, to obtain the ſtadtholderſhip, 


and oppoſed a peace with as much vehemence as 
de Wit promoted it. After many debates, how- 
ever, the ſtates came to a reſolution to ſue for peace, 
and deputies were accordingly ſent to the French 
camp. Lewis received them with unbounded arro- 

gance; and when he deigned to dictate the terms, 
on which he would ſuffer them to exiſt as a ſtate, 
they ſeemed little better than articles of ſlavery; 


would have made him maſter of this important 
fortreſs. This event was indeed ſo much expected, 
that ſome of the richeſt families in the republic, 
and thoſe who were zealouſly devoted to liberty, 
were preparing to fly their native country, and em- 
bark for Batavia in the Eaſt Indies. | 

Nor were the diſtreſſes of the Dutch confined to 


the land only, the combined fleets of England and 


France threatened the deſtruction of their maritime 
powers. N . 
De Ruyter was at ſea with a formidable fleet, con- 
ſiſting of ninery-one ſhips of war, and forty- four 
_ Cornelius de Wit was on board, as de- 
uty from the ſtates. They ſailed in queſt. of the 


ngliſh commanded by the duke of York, and Who 


had already joined the French under mareſchal 
dEtrèes. The combined ſteers were riding in Sole- 
bay harbour in a very negligent manner, and Sand- 
wich had given the duke warning of the danger, 
but it was ſuppoſed there was more of caution than 
of courage in his apprehenſions. When the enemy 
appeared, every one ran to his poſt with the great- 


eſt precipitation, and many ſhips were obliged to 
cut their cables. Sandwich, who commanded the 


van, haſtened out of the bay, where it would been 
ealy for de Ruyter with his fire-ſhips, to have def- 
troyed the combined fleets, which were croded to- 
gether, By this wiſe meaſure he gave to the duke 


of York, who commanded the main body, and 
mareſchal d'Etrẽes, admiral of the rear, time to diſ- 


engage themſelves. In the mean time he himſelf 
was engaged in cloſe fight with the enemy. He 


killed Van Ghent the Dutch admiral, and beat off 


his ſhip. Another ſhip, which attempted to board 
him, he ſunk; and three fire. ſnips, in endeavour- 
ing to grapple with him, ſhared the ſame fate. But 
a fourth fire-ſhip having laid hold of his veſſel, ſhe 


was blown up; and he himſelf and his whole crew, 
amounting to one thouſand men, periſhed in an in- 


ſtant. 


De Ruyter having attacked the duke of Tork, 


they fought with incredible fury for above two 
hours, in which time the duke's ip was fo ſhatter- 


ed, that he was obliged to quit her, and remove his 


flag to another. His ſquadton was in Catheer of being 
overpowered by numbers, when Sir Joſeph Jordan, 
who had ſucceeded to Sandwich's command, hap- 
pily came to his aſſiſtance, after which the engage- 


ment was continued till night, when the Dutch fe- 
tired, and the Engliſh did not think proper to fol- 


them. The loſs Juſtained by theſe two powers was 


imaginary crime 


and a peace on ſuch conditions appeared inſupporta- 
ble. In this exigency the hearts and hopes of every 
one were turned to the prince of Orange. The po- 


pulace grew outrageous againſt de Wit, whom they 


— 


now called the betrayer of his country. Cornelius 
de Wit, the penſionary's brother, was accuſed of a 
deſign to poiſon the prince of Orange; and for this 
he was cited before a court of ju- 

dicature N | 
The judges condemned him to ſuffer the tor- 
ture, but amidſt the moſt excrutiating torments he 
made ſolemn proteſtations of his innocence. The 
judges, however, condemned him to loſe his offices, 
and to be banifhed the commonwealth. The pen- 
ſionary, who, a little before, had been aſſaulted by 
the populace, and nearly deprived of life, reſolved 
not to deſert his brother on account of the unme- 
rited infamy, which was endeavoured to be thrown 
upon him. He determined to accompany him in 
his exile, but going to the priſon where he viſited 
his brother, he had no ſooner entered the priſon, 
than the populace broke open the doors, and drag- 
ging the two brothers into the ſtreet, each vied with 
the other, whoſe hands ſhould firſt be imbrued in 
the blood of theſe brave men. The brutal rage of 
the multitude'was not ſatisfied with their death. 
They exereiſed the moſt ſhocking indignities on the 
dead bodies of their noble victims, till at length, fa- 
thro by their fury, they diſperſed, and the friends 
the deceaſed were permitted to beſtow on them a 

private funeral. et 

Party diſſentions were for a time extinguiſhed by 
the death of the de Wits, and all men, from fear 
or inclination, ſubmitted to the prince of Orange. 
The ſtates recalled the edi, whereby they obliged 
themſelves never to admit of the dignity of a 
ſtadtholder, after which the prince was admitted to 
. . n 
The combined ſtates, who now expected a vigo- 
rous oppoſition, bent all their efforts to ſeduce the 
prince of Orange. The ſovereignty of the province 
of Holland was offered him, and the protection of 
England and France, to inſure him, againſt = in- 
Vanons ' 


* 
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vaſions of foreign enemies, as well as the inſurrec- 


tion of his own ſubjects. Theſe propoſals were re- 
jected with diſdain: and when the deſperate condition 
of his country was made: uſe of as a plea for his 


compliance, he nobly anſwered, * I have yet one 


way left not to be a ſpectator of the final ruin of 
« my country. I will die in the laſt ditch.” He 
now, by every effort in his power, reſolved to op- 

ſe the common enemy. He overflowed all the 
paſſes by which the French could penetrate into the 
reſt of the country. By his prompt and ſecret ne- 


gotiations, he rouſed the emperor, the empire, the 
Spaniſh council, and the government of Flanders 


from their lethargy z and even diſpoſed the Engliſh 
court to liſten to terms of peace. 

The country being entirely overflown, and conſe- 
quently no more conqueſts: to be made, and even 


the places already taken dangerous to maintain, the 


French king quitted his army; and leaving Turenne 


and Luxemburg to finiſh the war, he returned || 


about the latter end of the ſummer, to enjoy his 
triumph at St. Germains. But while his ſubjects 
were every where erecting monuments of his con- 
queſts, ſchemes were forming in the different courts 
of Europe, for wreſting them out of his hands; 
for they conſidered the reduction of Holland as the 
prelude to their own ſlavery, and having no hopes of 
being able to defend themſelves, ſhould ſuch a 
mighty acceſſion be made to the already exhorbitant 
power of France. ry. 44] 7 F 

A. D. 1673. The Dutch had no ally on whom 
they more depended for aſſiſtance than the Eng- 
liſh parliament, which met on the fourth of Febru- 
ary, after a prorogation continued for two years. 
The eyes of all Europe were fixed upon this ſeſſion, 
It was already ſufficiently evident how much the 


king dreaded his parliament, and the diſcontents 


univerſally excited by the bold meaſures entered 
into, both in home and foreign adminiſtration, had 
given but too juſt cauſe for his apprehenſions, 


with all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. 
He declared he would have aſſembled them ſooner; 
had he not been deſirous of allowing them leiſure; 


for attending their own private affairs, as well as 


giving his people as much reſpite as poſſible from 


taxes and impoſitions: that ſince their laſt — | 


he had ben forced into a war, not only juſt but nec 

ſary, both with regard to the honour and ſafety of the 
nation: that, in order to have peace at home, while 
he had war abroad, he had iſſued: his declaration of 
indulgence to diſſenters, and had found ſeveral good 
effects to reſult from that meaſure : that he had 


heard of ſome exceptations taken to this exerciſe of 


power; but he would tell them plainly, that he was 
reſolved to abide by his declaration, and ſhould be 
greatly offended at any contradiction, He added, 


that though a rumour had been ſpread as if the 


newly levied army had been intended to controul all 


taw and property, he regarded that jealouſy as ſo 
frivolous, that he was reſolved to augment his for- 
ces next ſpring, and did not doubt but they would 
conſider the neceſſity of it in their ſuppliee. 
. Not ſatisfied with what the king had obſerved, 


the chancellor enlarged on the ſame topics, and ad- 


vanced many extraordinary poſitions: of his own. 
He told them that the Hollanders were the com, 
mon enemies of all monarchies, eſpecially that of 


England, their only competitor for commerce and 


naval power, and the ſole. obſtacle to their views of 


ar” 
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n univerſal empire as extenſive as that of anciem 


Rome: that even during their preſent dange 
diſtreſs they were ſo — => theſe — Dl 
projects, as to flight all treaty z nay, even to re. 
fuſe. all ceſſation of hoſtilities: that the king, in 
entering on this war, did nothing more than proſe. 
cute theſe maxims, which had engaged the parlia. 
ment to adviſe, and approve of the laſt; and he 
might therefore ſafely lay it was their war: that the 
ſtates being eternal enemies to England, both from 
Intereſt and / inclination, the parliament had there. 
fore wiſely , judged their extirpation neceſſary, and 
had laid it down as an external maxim, that 


| delenda eſt Carthago, this hoſtile government is tobe 


ſubverted; and that though the Dutch pretended 

to have aſſurances, that the parliament would fur. 
niſn no ſupplies to the king, he was confident that 

this hope, on which they firmly relied, would ſoon 

2 SNOEOIS, nos outs ro ane es 
The. parliament, however, determined to obtain 

a revocation of the edit publiſhed by the king for 
liberty of conſcience, before they would vote him 
any ſupplies.  Shaftſbury, who had been the prin- 
cipal promoter of this meaſure, formed for reduc. 

ing the nation to a total dependence on the ciown, 
was always perſuaded that = king wanted reſolution 

ſufficient to ſupport it. The event proved the truth 
of his ſuſpicions, Charles, gave. up this favourite 
' meaſure at the very time it behoved him to have 
ſupported it with the greateſt firmneſs and intre- 

pidity, He was diſtreſſed for money; he found he 

mult not hope for a ſupply, unleſs he revoked. his 

liberty of conſcience ;, againſt which the parliament 
and the moſt 5 in the kingdom had 
preſented to him formal addreſſes. He tried indeed 
to break, or at leaſt, to weaken the oppoſition by 
proroguing the parliament : but they renewed their 
remonſtrances with their ſeſſion. The duke of 
York, and moſt of the cabal, adviſed the king to 


„I ſupport his declaration. Charles, after wavering 
Charles, however, in his ſpeech, addreſſed them 


for ſome time, preferred his intereſt to the engage- 


a mere deſire of acquiring money, not from any 
conviction of the badneſs of his 5 meaſures, 
he ſent, for the declaration and broke the ſeals with 
LILLE. tlio, oat tance oor, acky: 
Aſtoniſhed at this want of reſolution in the king, 
the earl of Shaftſbury reſolved to make his peace, 
in time with that party, which was likely to predo- 
minate, and to atone for all his violences in favour 
of monarchy, by oppoling it with ſimilar violences. 
Never turn was more ſudden, or leſs calculated to 
ſave appearances. He immediately entered into all 
the cabals of the country party, and diſcovered to 
them, perhaps magnified, the arbitrary councils of 
the court, in which he himfelf had borne fo deep à 
ſhare. He wWas received with open arms by that 
party, who ſtood in need of ſo able a leader, not 
were any queſtions aſked with regard to his late 
conduct. : 3 . 8 8 | 
The commons, not contented with this triumph 
over the court, ſoon after paſſed another bill, with. 


the concurrence of the lords, entitled, “ an act to 


prevent the dangers which might happen from 
} ( = iſh- fa : y_ 91 2 2 rr lled the 
Fopiſh reeuſants.” This is commonly called the 
teſt act, whereby all Fee e ee office or 
place of truſt or profit, were required not only to 


take the oath of allegiance and ſupremacy, and to 


ments he had entered into with his party, and, from 


| receive the communion, according to the rites of. 


eee &. England, pabon Ja; On por. 


arch, 
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church, & c. but alſo to abjure all belief in the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. . | 

Nor were the houſe of commons ſatisfied with 
this, they preſented two petitions concerning griev- 
ances; and the king having promiſed to redreſs 
them, they paſſed the money bill, by which they 
granted the king eighteen months aſſeſſment, at the 
rate of ſeventy thouſand pounds a month for eigh- 
teen months, amounting to one million two hun- 
dred and ſixteen thouſand pounds. p 25 

In conſequence of the teſt act, many of the po- 
piſh officers reſigned their places, and among the 
reſt, the duke of Yors, his poſt of lord high ad- 
miral ; lord Clifford alſo reſigned his treaſurer's ſtaff}, 


6.842.424. 8 


and died ſoon after. Sir Thomas Oſborn, lately cre- 


ated earl of Danby ſucceeded him in the poſt of 

treaſurer; and Shaftſbury, whoſe revolt from the 

cabal was now univerſally known, was deprived of 

the office of chancellor, and Sir Henry Finch made 
keeper of the great ſeal, 

Nor was the late mortification which the king 


met with from the parliament, the only one, by 


which Charles may be ſaid to have purchaſed the 
| ſubſidy granted him. His brother the duke of 
York had determined to enter into a ſecond mar- 
riage, and had made choice of Mary, ſiſter to the 


duke of Modena, a princeſs educated in the Roman 


faith. This alliance was warmly oppoſed by the 
parliament, who, on this occaſon, preſented an ad 
dreſs to the king, conceived in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and expreſſive of their apprehenſions of the conſe- 
quences that would, in all probability reſult from 
ſuch a match. This addreſs was, however, little 
regarded, and the duke of York, reſolving not to 
be contradicted in a point ſo eſſential to the happineſs 
of his life, publicly eſpouſed that princeſs, who 
was lately arrived in England for that purpoſe. 
In the mean time, Charles continued to proſecute 
the war againſt the Dutch by.ſea, with unremitting 
ardour. He appointed his coulin prince Rupert, 
commander of the fleet, in the room of his brother 
the duke of York; Sir Edward Sprague and the 
earl of Oſſory ſerving under him. The prince, 
having joined the French ſquadron, commanded 
by d'Etrezs, failed towards the coaſt of Holland, 
and found the enemy lying at anchor within the ſands 


at Schonvelt. An engagement accordingly began 


on the twenty eighth of March, and proved very 
obſtinate and bloody: but not being deciſive, both 
lides claimed the victory. The Dutch, on whoſe 
coaſt the battle was fought, retired into their own 


harbours; but on the fourth of June they returned, | 


and a new action was fought with the greateſt ob- 
ſtinacy on both ſides; but whether the Dutch or 
the allies firſt retired is uncertain. The loſs in the 
firſt of theſe engagements fell chiefly on the French, 
whom the Engliſh, diffident of their intentions, 
took care to place among their own ſquadrons; and 
by that precaution, expoſed them to the hotteſt fire 
of the enemy, In the ſecond engagement, not a 
ſhip was loſt on either ſide. 

The third engagement, which was fought at the 
mouth of the Texel on the eleventh of Auguſt, 
proved more deciſive. The Dutch fleet was com- 
manded by de Ruyter and Van Tromp, a ſon worthy 
of the intrepid father from whom he iprung. When 
the action began, de Ruyter ſingled out prince 
Rupert, Tromp oppoſed himſelf to Sir Edward 
Sprague, the vice-admiral, and Brankert, the 
Dutch rear admiral ſtood away for the French com- 
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. _ By this deſertion of the French, a rich 
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mander d' Etrèes. The battle was fought with ſur · 


prizing emulation by the Engliſh and Dutch offi - 


cers; but the French kept at a diſtance, and left 
the Engliſh to ſuſlain all the fury of the enemy. 
In vain did prince Rupert make a ſignal to 


d' Etrèes to bear down to his aſſiſtance; though 


the Engliſh fleet had been ſo roughly handled, thar 
he could not purſue the advantage he had gained by 
means of his fire-ſhips, and which, if properly aſ- 


| ſiſted, would, in all probability, have obtained him 


a complete conquelt, . 

Brankert, 12 5 cf preſſing on the French, bore 
down to the aſſiſtance of de Ruyter, who was furi- 
ouſly engaged with prince Rupert. Never did the 
prince acquire more deſerved honour. His conduct 
as well as valour ſhone with ſignal luſtre. Having 
diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous ene- 
mies by which he was every where ſurrounded, and 
having joined Sir John Chichely, his rear-admiral, 
who had been ſeparated from him, he haſtened to 
the relief of Sprague, who was very cloſely preſſed 
by Tromp's ſquadron. The Royal Prince, in which 
3 firſt engaged, was ſo diſabled, that he was 
obliged to hoiſt his flag on board of the St. George, 
while Tromp was, for the ſame reaſon, forced to 
quit his ſhip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the 
Comet. The fight was then renewed with the ut- 
moſt fury, by theſe intrepid rivals, and by their ſe- 
conds, the rear-admirals. Oſſory, rear-admiral to 
Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he 
perceived the St. George terribly torn, and, in a 
manner, diſabled, Sprague was leaving her in or- 
der to hoiſt his flag on board a third ſhip, and re- 
turn to the charge, when a ſhot, which had paſſed 
through the St. George, ſtruck his boat and funk 
her. By this accident, the admiral was drowned, 
to the great regret of Tromp himſelf, who beſtowed 
on him the praiſe due to his valour. 


Notwithſtanding the great diſorder of the fleet, 


the prince renewed the engagement, which became 


very cloſe and bloody. Rupert threw the enemy 
into great confuſion; and to increaſe it he ſent 
among them two fire-ſhips, making, at the ſame 
time, another ſignal to the French to bear down, 
which, if they had done, a total victory muſt have 
enſued : but the prince perceiving they neglected 
his ſignal, and that the greater part of his ſhips 
were in no condition to keep the ſea long, wiſely-pro- 
vided for their ſafety, by making an caly ſail towards 
the Engliſh coaſt, The victory in this, as well as 
all the other engagements fought during the preſent 
war, was doubtful. | [75 * 
fleet which 
the Dutch expected from the Eaſt Indies, arrived 
ſately in their ports; a deſcent that had been medi- 
tated on the coaſt of Zealand, was rendered abor- 
tive; and what was ſtill of greater advantage to the 
enemy, the Engliſh nation wiſhed very ardently for 


the concluſion of a war which had exhauſted the 


nation of men and money, without the leaſt proſ- 
pect of honour or profit. 42192" 15 

But the turn which the Dutch affairs took by 
land was ſtill more favourable. The prince of 
Orange beſieged and took Naerden, and from this 
ſuccels gave his country reaſon to hope for much 
more profitable enterprizes. Montecuculi, who 
commanded the imperial army on the Upper Rhine, 
deceived, by the moſt artful conduct, the vigilance 
and penetration or Turenne, and making a ſudden 
march ſat down before Bonne. The prince of 

| D d d Orange's 
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Orange's conduct was no leſs maſterly : he eluded 
all the French generals, and left them far behind 
him, while he joined his forces with the imperialiſts. 
Bonne was taken in a few days; ſeveral other. places 


in the electorate of Cologne fell into the hands of | 


the allies; and the communication being thus cut 
off between France and the United Proyinces, 
Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, and abandon 
all his conqueſts with greater 1 7. than he had 
acquired them. The taking Maeſtricht was the 
only advantage be obtained during this campaign. 
About the end of October the Engliſh parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, where the debates were carried 
on with great violence, during nine days, when they 
were again prorogued; but before the uſher of the 


black rod could enter the houſe, the door was ſhut, 


and the following reſolutions were paſſed: that the 
alliance with France is a grievance : that the evil 
counſellors about the king are a grievance : that the 


duke of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to | 


be truſted or employed. | 
A. D. 1674. When they met again on the ſe- 
venth of January, agreeable to theit prorogation, 
they proceeded with {till greater vigour : and being 
by this time fully aware of the dangerous deſigns of 
Charles, they reſolved to- prevent the execution of 
thoſe ſchemes of arbitrary power which he had pro- 
jected; and accordingly they ſeriouſly debated on the 
grievances of the nation. | 

They began with addreſſing the king for a gene- 
tal faſt, by, which they ſufficiently intimated that 
the nation was in a very deplorable condition : and 
the commons paſſed a reſolution to. grant no more 
ſupplies till the grievances they enumerated were 


7 actually redreſſed; and their liberties, 1 
0 


and religion fully ſecured. Fhey took ſome ſteps 
towards eſtabliſhing a new and more rigorous teſt 
againſt popery; and, what chiefly alarmed the 
court, they made an attack on the members of the 
cabal, to whoſe pernicious counſels they juſtly im- 
puted all the preſent grievances. Both houſes voted, 
by a great majority, to addreſs the king for the re- 
moval of the duke of Lauderdale from all his em- 
ployments, and from his majeſty's preſence and 
and councils for ever. Clifford was dead; Shaftſ- 
bury had made his peace with the country party, 
and was become their leader; Buckingham was en- 
deavouring to imitate Shaftſbury, but very few were 
as yet acquainted with his intentions; and a motion 
was accordingly made for his impeachment. He 
deſired to be heard at the bar, but expreſſed him- 
ſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous a manner, that he 
gave very little ſatisfaction. He was therefore re- 

ueſted to anfwer preciſely to certain queries, which 
they propoſed to him. In theſe queries were con- 
tained all the articles abovementioned. Among the 
zeſt the following is remarkable. By whoſe advice 
was the army brought up to over-awe the debates of 
the houſe of commons? From this queſtion it is 
apparent that the lower houſe had carried their ſuſ- 
Picions to a very. great length, As Buckingham's 
anſwers gave no ſatisfaction to the houſe, they voted 
an addreſs for his removal. Arlington was next 
examined; but he found means to clear up his 
conduct in ſo ſatisfactory a manner, that though an 


umpeachment had been prepared againſt him, they | 


thought proper to drop the proſecution. 

Finding it would be impoſſible to continue a war 
fo diſagreeable to the parliament, and the nation in 
. general, without the ſupplies, which the former re. 
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fuſed, Charles began to liſten to terms propoſed 
the States General for a ſeparate peace. In vain did 


the marquis de Rouvingny, the French ambaſſad 
| make him the moſt tempting offers to keep him firm 


or, 


to his Fe. run in vain did he threaten him 
| with the ſtoppage of the yearly ſtipend of one 
| hundred thouſand pounds, which Lewis had been 
| polite enough to give, and Charles mean enough tg 
| receive, for aſſiſting that ambitious prince in his pro- 
| jets for univerſal power. Promiſes and threats 
| were equally unavailing : Charles choſe rather to 
| reconcile himſelf to his parliament and his people, 
by agreeing to a peace they ſo greatly deſired, than 
to truſt to the ſupport of France. Six commiſſion. 
| ers, of which the earl of Arlington Vas one, were 
| appointed to confer with an equal number ſent k 
| the ſtates of Holland, and in fifteen days the tre 
| was concluded. It was a renewal of the treaty of 
| Breda, with the following additions; that the Dutch 
| ſhould pay the compliment of ſtriking their flag to 
that of the Engliſh, whether in large fleets or in a 
| 


ſingle veſſel; and pay about three hundred thouſand 


pounds, towards defraying the expence of the king's 
armament, A regulation of trade was agreed to; 
all poſſeſſions were reſtored to the ſame condition a 
before the war; and the Engliſh planters in Suri 
nam were allowed to remove at pleaſure. | 

This peace, which was proclaimed on the fourth 
of February, was near bringing on an alliance offen- 
ſive and defenſive, between the States General and 
the Engliſh court, againſt the King of France. It 
was warmly ſollicited by moſt of the European 
powers, who repreſented it as the only method of 
putting 'a ſtop to the alarming progreſs of the 
French monarch, and reſtoring a laſting peace to 


the many countries which had been deſolated by the 


late cruel and inhuman war. The two houſes of 
parhament ſupported theſe remonſtrances with all 
their power. Their hatred towards the French was 
ſo great, that they would gladly have relinquiſhed 
the enjoyments of the new peace for a time, to ſee 
their King armed againſt the common diſturber of 
the tranquillity of Europe ; nor would they have 
thought any ſuppties too great, that tended to pro- 
mote the welfare and happineſs of their country. 
Charles, however, diſregarded their remonſtrances 
prompted equally by his hatred to the Dutch, and 
the hopes of ſtill receiving a powerful aſſiſtance 
from France, he refuſed to ſacrifice his ally to the 
_ reſentment of his enemies. In a word, he till re- 
mained the friend of Lewis, while his ſubjects more 
and more eſpouſed the intereſt of the ſtadtholder: 
an attachment which ſeems to have paved the uy 
| for that prince's afterwards mounting the Engli 
throne, | 
| Though the parliament thanked the king for the 
peace he had concluded with the Dutch, they ſtill 
continued to examine grievances, and in the courſe 
of their enquiries they attacked the court with ſo 
much vigour, that Charles, apprehenſive of their 
going dangerous lengths, rendered their meaſures 


ineffectual by an immediate prorogation. And hav- 


ing thus freed himſelf from all foreign and domeſ- 
tic diſputes, he reſumed his former courſe of indo- 
lence and debauchery. 


| During the courſe of this year, two famous men 


| paid the debt of nature; John Milton, one of the 
greateſt poets the world ever ſaw, and the earl of 
Clarendon, who died at Rouen in Normandy, in 


the ſixty- ſeventh year of his age. 
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Lewis would be highly incenſed at the mean man- 
ner in which his ally, the king of England, had 
abandoned him. But on the contrary, he ſhewed 
no ſigns of reſentment; he even readily accepted 
the mediation offered by Charles, for concluding: a 


ace. The truth is, the-ſucceſs of the campaign || 


or fallen far ſhort of Lewis's hopes: the French 
were obliged to evacuate all the - provinces of the 


Dutch; but not till they had made the inhabitants | 


pay dear for their deliverance; ©, 1/2 {17 

During this invaſion-the Dutch had the honour 
of diſputing the empire of the ſea, and the dexte- 
rity to remove the theatre of the war out of their 
own country. Lewis was conſidered throughout 
Europe, as one that had enjoyed the honour of a 
tranſient triumph, with too much precipitation and 
pride. The fruits of the expedition were, a bloody 
war he had to ſupport againſt the united forces of 
the empire, Spain and Holland; while he ſaw him- 
ſelf abandoned by the Engliſh, at length by the bi- 

ſhop of Munſter, and even the elector of Cologne, 


and left the countries he had invaded and was com- 


pelled to quit, more hated than admired. 110 

The allies were not, however, equally ſucceſsful 
in other places. Lewis in a few weeks reconquered 
Franche Comté. In Alſace, Turenne was able, 
with a much inferior force, to baffle all the attempts 
of the allied army. By a ſudden and unexpected 
march he attacked and defeated Sintzheim, duke 
of Lorrain, and Caprara, the general of the imperi- 
aliſts; and compelled them to repaſs the Rhine with 
great loſs and diſnhonour. ir novl an Kune 

Soon after the peace, Sir William Temple was 
again ſent ambaſſador to Holland; in order to aſſure 
the States General of his Britannic majeſty's friend- 
ſhip, and to offer his mediation for putting an end 
to the war between the republic and the French. 
But the young prince of Orange had the command 
of the army, and flattering himſelf with ohtaining 
great advantages during tlie ſucceedipg campaign, 
he prevailed on the ſtates to wave the acceptance of 
the proffered mediation, under pretence, that till a 
greater impreſſion could be made on France, nothing 
was to be expected from negotiation. . 

During theſe tranſactions 15 court of England 
underwent ſome alterations. Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 
who had been plenipotentiary at the court of Co- 
logne, was appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the room 


of the earl of Arlington, who became lord high | 


chamberlain. Soon after which the moſt rancorous 
animoſity broke out between the chamberlain and 


the treaſurer Danby, each exerting his utmoſt power 
to accompliſh the ruin of the other. The duke of 


Buckingham loſt the dignity of chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambridge, and was ſucceeded in that 
honourable ſtation by the duke of Monmouth, Who 
had ſignalized himſelf in France, and who was now 
become the idol of the people. Lauderdale ſtill 
kept his poſts, by the moſt aſſiduous application to 
the king's paſſions, and devoted ſubſerviency, to all 
his extravagant deſigns. He was, however, ſo greatly 


intimidated by the vote that had been paſſed againſt 
him in the houſe of commons, that he affected 
openly to renounce all the meaſures of the cabal. 


He profeſſed an uncommon zeal for the proteſtant 
religion; appeared conſtantly at church, was punc- 
tual in receiving the ſacrament, and adviſed the 
catholics. 
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But all theſe arts were far from being ſufficient to 
| appeaſe the reſentment of the commons, for at their 
meeting on the thirteenth of April, after a receſs of 
fourteen. months, the firſt buſineſs they reſumed, 
Vas a bill to prevent the growth of popery ; where- 
in it was declared, that the ſay ing maſs ſhould be a 
ſufficient evidence to convict a perſon of being a 
popiſh prieſt, and puniſhments were ordered to be 
inflicted on all who attended the popiſh ſervice. 
This bill being finiſhed, they drew up an addreſs 
againſt the duke of Lauderdale, whoſe private 
converſation had been betrayed to them by doctor 
Burnetꝭ once a creature of that nobleman. In this 
addreſs they charged the duke with having adviſed 
his majeſty to deprive his ſubjects of their rights 
and liberties ; for ſaying in council, that his ma- 
jeſty's edicts were equal to the laws; and with hav- 
ing procured acts of parliament in Scotland for 


eſtabliſhing a militia in that Kingdom of twenty thou- 
ſand men, who were obliged to march into e 
ould 
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realm was liable to be invaded, on any. pretence 
' whatſoever; and therefore they begged his majeſty 
to remove the ſaid duke from his employments, and 
from the king's preſence, as a perſon dangerous to 
the government. | 


Charles, however, did not think proper to grant 
this requeſt, and gave ſome reaſons for his refuſal 
but theſe not being ſatisfactory to the commons, who 
now reſolyed to prepare a remonſtrance againſt the 
duke. In the mean time they ordered an enquiry to 
be made into the conduct of the lord treaſurer, the 
earl of Danby: but finding themſelves deficient in 
proofs againſt that miniſter, they thought proper to 


| 


ing to put the laws ſtrictly in execution againſt the 


drop the proſecution, T hey, however, determined 
to intimate to the king how little they depended 
upon his royal word; and, in order to this they 
drew up an addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to recall 
the Engliſh forces in the French ſervice, and for- 
bidding all the king's ſubjects, from engaging in the 
army of Lewis for the future. The king anſwered, 
he would take care to prevent any more of his ſub- 
jets from engaging in the French troops; but that 
| he could not recall thoſe already engaged without 
prezudice to his honour, and the peace of the king- 
Finding nothing was to be expected from ad- 
| dreſſes, the commons framed a bill, declaring it 
' treaſon to levy money without the authority of par- 
liament z another for vacating the ſeats of thoſe, 
who had accepted of poſts or employments ; and 
another for ſecuring the liberty of the ſubjects, 
and prevent their being tranſported to diſtant 

aasee 4 14 T7 | 
But theſe and ſeveral other bills were rendered 
abortive, by a diſpute which happened between the 
two houſes of parliament. One doctor Shirley be- 
ing caſt in a law ſuit, before the chancellor by Sir 
John Fagg, a member of the houſe of commons, 
preferred a petition of appeal before the houſe of 
peers. The lords received the appeal, and cited 
Fagg to 1 before them. He complained to 
the lower houſe, who eſpouſed his cauſe ; they not 
only, maintained that no member of their houſe 
could be ſummoned before the peers, and for this 
claim they could plead precedent; but alſo aſſert- 
ed, that the upper houle could receive no appeals 
| trom 
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during the preſent century. Fhe commons ſent 


fued. Four lawyers were ſent to the tower for 
_ tranſprefling the orders of the houfe, and pleading 


houſe of peers, and ſending for the commons, he 


to ſuch an indecent length, told them, that he 
found there was no method of preſerving the peace 


from courts of equity; a pretenſton which greatly 
abridged the juriſdiction of the peers, and which 
was contrary to the practice which had prevailed 


Shirley to priſon; the lords aſſerted their power; 
conferences were tried; but no accommodation en- 


in this cauſe before the peers. The lords voted this 
arbitrary commitment, a breach of the great charter, 
and ſent orders to the lieutenant of the tower to re- 
leaſe the priſoners. The lieutenant refuſed obe- 
dience. The lords applied to the king, defiring 
him to puniſh the Hheutenant for his contempt. 
Alarmed at theſe diſputes, and dreading the conſe- 
quences they might occafion, the king came to the 


reproached both houſes for carrying their differences 


of the kingdom, but by putting an end to the ſeſ- 
fion, and accordingly prorogued the parliament to 
the menen of Oeder oa 

During theſe tranſactions the belligerant powers 
on the continent, ſeemed defirous of terminating 
their diſputes in an amicable manner, and Nime- 
guen was pitehed upon as the place for holding the 
conferences for a general peace. Accordingly the 
miniſters of the ſeveral intereſted powers reſorted 
thither, but very litle progreſs was made in theſe 
negotiations during the preſent year.” The French, 
as uſual, made themſelves maſters of ſeveral places 
before the confederates marched out of their 
winter . the towns of Dinart 
and Huy. The imperialiſts had better ſucceſs upon 


the Rhine; for the French having loſt their cele- 


brated general the marſhal Turenne, by a random 
ſhot, were obliged to repaſs that river; and the 
duke of Lorraine, who commanded upon the Mo- 
ſelle, defeated the marſhal' Crequi, and took the 
town of Triers. The Engliſn troops now in the 
French ſervice compoſed part of that army on the 
Rhine, and Churchill, afterwards the great duke of 
Marlborough was their cornm ander. 

On the thirteenth of October the king opened 
the fifteenth ſeſſion of this parliament, with a very. 
ſhort ſpeech, in which, after recommending union 
and harmony to bath houſes, and the intereſt! of the 
church of England, he demanded a ſupply ſuffici- 


ent for building a number of new ſhips, and liqui- | 


dating the anticipation of his revenue. The com- 
mons abſolutehy reſuſed to grant any money for pay- 


of building twenty ſhips of war; and appropriated 


conſideration,” the difadvantages the nation lay un- 
der, with regard to the trade with France; and it 


appeared that the ſilk and linen manufactures only 


annually imported from France, amounted to above 
eight hundred thouſand pounds: and that the ma- 
factures of Wool and ſilk exported to France did 
not amount to eighty! five thouſand pounds; while 
all the other commodities of the manufacture of 
England exported to France, did not amount to 
ninety thouſand” pounds. Whereas, the wines, 
brandies and other commodities of the produce and 
manufacture of France imported hither, amounted 


to above three hundred thouſand pounds, excluſive 
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So that our imports exceeded our exports thither, at 
leaft a million ſterling annually. . ik 


'Fhe'commeree and navigation being thus at- 


a diſtinguiſhed mark on all ſuch of their members, 
who, preferring their own private intereſt to the 


public, had ſold thermſelves as penſioners to the 
court; and were ready on any occaſion, to throw 
their votes into the ſcale of miniſterial influence. 
With this view, the houſe prepared a declaration or 
reſt for every member to take, by which they pro. 
' teſted before God and that aſſembly, that they had 
not, either directly or indirectly, received any ſum, 


gratuity, place, or penſion; or the promiſe of any, 
from the court or any foreign miniſter, ſince the 


any ſuit, gift, grant or promiſe, but what they had 
declared in writing; nor given a vote in parliament 


for any reward or promiſe whatſoever. 


About the ſame time the duke of Buckingham 


of the proteſtant diſſenters: but this, and all the 
other bills were ſuſpended, by a revival of the diſ- 
pute between the two houſes with regard to the caſe 
of Shirley and Fagg. The commons were as reſo- 


lute as ever in ſupporting their prejudices. The 
earl of Shaftſbury, who ever ſince his deſection 
from the court had acted the part of an incendiary 
between the king and the parliament, endeavoured 
to ſpirit up the houſe of peers, by a violent ſpeech, 
which had ſuch an effect on his auditors, that it was 
moved to addreſs his majeſty to diſſolve the preſent 
parliament. The motion was, however, carried in 
the negative, though by only a majority of two 
votes. The king, perceiving that no buſineſs could 
be done while the diviſions ſubſiſted between the 
two houſes, prorogued the parliament for fifteen 
| months. LOKY Dam BHS Dogs v2 

| had been conſiderable during the laſt campaign, yet 
the Spaniards and imperialiſts well knew that France 
was not ſufficiently humbled, nor willing to ſubmit. 
to the terms they were deſirous of impoſing upon 
her. Accordingly no progreſs was made in the con. 
| ferences at Nimeguen; | 

The Spaniſh towns, ill fortified: and ſtil} worfe 
defended, made but very feeble oppoſition to Lewis, 


A. D. 2676. Though the fucceſſes of the allies 


who; by laying up magazines during the winter, 
was enabled to take the field early in the ſpring, be- 


| fore the neceſſary quantity of forage could be found 
ing off the debts of the crown; but voted three 
hundred thouſand pounds for defraying the expence | F 
| by ſtorm.” Having ſent the duke of Orleans to be- 
the tonnage and poundage to the fupport of the | 
navy. Theſe votes being paſſed, they took into 


in the open country. In the month of April he 
laid ſiege to Condẽ, and, after fou days; took it 


ſiege Bouchaine, a ſmall but important fortreſs, he 
poſted himſelf ſo. advantageouſly with his main ar- 
my, as to hinder the -confederates” from relieving 
the place, except by fighting with the greateſt dit- 
ad vantage. In ſpite of all the difficulties of the 


| ſeaſon,” and the Want of proviſions, the prince of 


Orange came in ſight of the French army; but his 
induſtry ſerved no other purpoſe than to render him 
a ſpectator of the ſurrender of Bouchaine. Both 
armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were equal!y 
unwilling to hazard an action which might be at- 
| tended: with the moſt” important conſequences. 


Lewis, though not deficient in perſonal courage, 


was very little enterprizing in the field; and being 


reſolved to reſt contended with the advantages ag 
| as 


tended to, the commons thought it neceſſary to ſet 


firſt of January 1672, except what they then deli- 
vered in writing to the houſe; nor did they know of 


propoſed, in the houſe of peers, a bill for the eaſe 
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had acquired, he left the command of his army to 


marſhal Schomberg, and retired himſelf to Ver- 


 failles. : 


After the departure of Lewis, the prince of 
Orange laid ſiege to Maeſtricht: but, meeting with 


an obſtinate reſiſtance,” he was obliged, on the ap- 
proach of Schomberg, to raiſe the ſiege. ; Though 
the prince Was incapable of yielding to adverſity, or 


bending under misfortunes, yet he began to foreſee, 


that by the negligence and errors of his allies, the 
war in Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfor- 
tunate iſſue, LET 


On the upper Rhine, Philipſburgh was-taken by 
the imperialiſts : in Pomerania, the Swedes were ſo 


unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburgers, 
that they ſeemed to be loſing apace, all thoſe 
poſſeſſions, which, by valour and good fortune, 
they had acquired in Germany. e 

Towards the end of the campaign, the congreſs 
at Nimeguen was pretty full, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the emperor and Spain, at laſt appeared. 
The Dutch had threatened, if they delayed any 
Jonger, they would proceed to a ſeparate treaty with 


France. In the conferences and negotiations, the || 


diſpoſitions of the different parties became every 
day more apparent. | | 

The ſtates-general, loaded with debts and harraſſed 
with taxes, were deſirous of putting a period to a 


war, in which, beſides the inconveniences attending 


all leagues, the weakneſs of the Spaniards, the di- 


viſions and * of the Germans, prognoſticated 
nothing but diſgrace and misfortunes. Commerce 
languiſhed, and, what: gave them ſtill greater anxi- 


ety, the trade of England, by reaſon of her neu- 


trality, flouriſhed extremely, and they were appre- 
henſive, that advantages once loſt, would never be 
thoroughly regained. . They had themſelves no far- 
ther motives for continuing the war, than to procure 
a good frontier to Flanders. Gratitude to their al- 
lies, however, ſtill induced them to try, whether 
another campaign might procure a peace, which 
muſt give general ſatisfaction. The prince of 
Orange, urged by motives of honour, ambition, 
and animoſity againſt France, endeavoured to keep 
the ſtates ſteady to this reſolution. 


The Spaniards were diſtracted between the parties | 
of the queen regent and Don John, natural brother 


to their young ſovereign. Though unable of them- 


to conclude a peace which would leave that country 
expoſed to every aſſault or inroad; and while they 
made the. moſt magnificent promiſes to the ſtates, 
their real truſt was in the protection of England. 
They ſaw that if England was once ſubdued by 
France, the Hollanders, expoſed to fo terrible a 
ower, mult fall into dependence, and endeavour, 
y ſubmiſſion, to ward off that deſtruction, to 
which a war, in the very heart of the ſtate muſt ne- 
ceſlarily expoſe them. They were perſuaded that 
Lewis, ſenſible how much greater advantages he 
might reap from the alliance, than from the ſub- 
jection of the republic, which muſt ſcatter the 
people, and depreſs, if not annihilate, its com- 
merce, would be contented with very moderate 
conditions, and turn his arms againſt his other 
neighbours. They therefore thought it impoſſible 


but the Engliſh parliament, foreſeeing theſe obvious 

conſequences, muſt, at laſt, force the king to take 

part in the affairs of the continent, in which their 
. jor. | 


| or oftener, if need be.“ 
ſelves to defend Flanders, they were determined not 


break the latter. 
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intereſts were ſo deeply concerned: they even truſted 
that Charles himſelf, from the approach of ſo great 
a danger muſt open his eyes, and ſacrifice the favour 
of France, to the ſafety of his own kingdoms. 
Charles, however, found himſelf ſo entangled in 
ſuch oppoſite motives and engagements, that he 
was totally embarraſſed: he wanted patience to 
weigh and unravel the former, and reſolution to 
On one hand, he always regarded 
his alliance with France as a ſure reſource in caſe of 
any commotions among his own ſuhjects; and what- 
ever ſchemes he had formed for enlarging his autho- 
rity, or altering the religion, it was from that na- 


tion alone he could expect affiſtance. He: had ac- 


tually, in ſecret, ſold his neutrality to France, and 
received an annual remittance from that court of a 
million of livres, which was afterwards increaſed to 
two millions; a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent 
embarraſſed ſtate of his revenue. He dreaded left 
the parliament ſhould treat him as they had formerly 
done his father; and after they had engaged him in 
a war on the' continent, ſhould take advantage of 
his neceſſities, and make him purchaſe his ſup- 
plies by ſacrificing his prerogatives, and abandoning, 
his miniſters. On the other hand, the cries of his 
people and parliament, ſeconded by Danby, Arling- 
ton, and moſt of his miniſters, incited him ro 
take part with the allies, and correct the unequal 
balance of power in Europe. He might apprehend 


danger from oppoſing ſuch earneſt deſires; he 


might hope for large ſupplies, if he concurred with 
them; and, however inglorious his diſpoſition, the 
acting as the arbitor of Europe, would probably at 
intervals rouſe him from his lethargy, and move him 
to ſupport the high character with which he was in- 
veſtec. | | 

A. D. 1677. On the fifteenth of February, the 
parliament met at Weſtminſter, purſuant to their 
prorogation, where the king opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, recommending unanimity to both houſes, 
and preſſing a ſupply. The commons were no 
ſooner withdrawn from the houſe of lords, than the 
duke of Buckingham made a long ſpeech, in which 
he undertook to prove, that the parliament was 
really diſſolved by the late prorogation, in conſe- 
quence of a ſtatute of Edward'the third, import- 
ing, that a parliament ſhould be held once a year 
Whence he inferred, 
that the laſt prorogation which was for above a year 
had rendered it void; and conſequently they could 
not act by virtue of ſuch prorogation ; but a new 
parliament muſt be elected. This was the conſtant 
with of the country party, who could not, with any 
temper, ſee the court poſſeſſed of ſo large a majo- 
rity in both houſes. The duke was ſeconded by 
the earls of Shaftſbury, Saliſbury, and the lord 
Wharton. Their arguments produced the moſt 
violent debates; but as they tended to aboliſh all 
the tranſactions of this parliament, and opened the 
door to ſedition and anarchy, theſe four noblemen 
were ſent to the tower; but on their making a pro- 
per ſubmiſſion, and acknowledging their errors, the 
three latter were releaſed, Shaftſbury, who was of 
a more obſtinate temper, and deſirous of diſtin- 
puſhing himſelf by his adherence to liberty, refuſed 


to ſubmit, and ſought a remedy from the laws. But 


his appeal being rejected by the judges, he was at 

laſt, after twelvemonths impriſonment, obliged to 

make the ſame ſubmiſſions, and was allo releaſed. 
Eee | 2 At 
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At the firſt meeting of the parliament; they acted 


as if they had entirely laid aſide their former heats 
and animoſities, which. had, during the two pre- 


ceding ſeſſions, rendered all their tranſactions abor. 


tive, The commons voted his majeſty fix hundred 
thouſand pounds for the uſe of the navy, and the 
continuance of the additional exciſe on ale and 
brandy for three years. In a word, every thing 
ſeemed to promiſe a happy union between the king 
and his parhament. 


But they were ſoon rouſed from this tranquillity, - 


by the intelligence received from abroad. The ra- 


pid progreſs which the French monarch continued 
to make on the continent, filled the members with 
the moſt alarming apprehenſions. Lewis had taken 
the field in the month of February, and inveſted 
Valenciennes, which he took by ſtorm. His gene- 


ral Luxemburg, defeated the prince of Orange 


before St. Omers; and that town, together with 
Cambray, ſubmitted to the conqueror. # 

All Europe knew that Chales had it in his power 
to command a peace whenever he pleaſed, by de- 
claring war againſt France, unleſs Lewis would 
agree to a reaſonable peace: and the allies were at 


once incenſed and aſhamed at the part he : cted as a 
-mediator. His own ſubjects were penetrated with the 


ſame ſentiments ; and ſaw with regret, their intereſt 

and their honour ſacrificed to motives of avarice and 

falſe policy. . KY, 
The parliament addreſſed the king, repreſenting 


the danger to which the nation was expoſed by the 


exorbitant power of France, and requeſting his 
majeſty, to form ſuch alliances as he ſhould 
think proper, in order to ſecure both the kingdom of 
England and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby 


| «ooh the minds of his people, Deſirous of eluding 
1 


is application, which ſeemed an attack on the 


meaſures of government, the king replied, that he 


would uſe every method for the preſervation of 


Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace and ſafety of his 
own kingdoms. This anſwer was conſidered as an 
evaſion at leaſt; if not a real denial. The com- 
mons, therefore, determined to be more particular. 
They intreated him not to defer entering into ſuch 
alliances, as might attain that important end; and 
in caſe a war with France ſhould be the reſult of his 
meaſures, they promiſed to grant him all 'the aids 
and ſupplies, neceſſary to ſupport the honour and 
intereſt of the nation. This addreſs produced a 
more particular reply. The king told them that the 
only method to prevent danger was to put him in a 
condition to make preparation for their ſecurity. 
This meſſage was underſtood to be a demand of 
money. e they empowered the king to 
borrow two hundred thouſand pounds, on the addi- 
tional exciſe, at ſeven per cent. But as this ſum 


fell vaſtly ſhort of the King's expectations, he re- 


fuſed to enter into any alliances, unleſs they voted 
him ſix hundred thouſand pounds, upon new funds, 
as no leſs a ſum would be ſufficient to anſwer the 
end of their addreſſes without expoſing the nation to 
the moſt imminent danger. | | 
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The parliament, however, refuſed to vote him 


the ſum required, from a perſuaſion that the pre- 
tended alliances were never intended to be perform- 
ed. Inſtead, therefore, of granting the ſupply, 
they voted an addreſs, wherein * they beſought his 
« majeſty to enter into a league, offenſive and de- 
e fenſive, with the ſtates general of the united pro- 
vinces, againſt the power of the French king, and 


| 
| 
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and to form ſueh other alliances with the confe. 


„ derates, as might appear fit and uſeful to that 


end.“ This advice they ſupported with powerf 
reaſons, and promiſed l moſt — Hon 


phes to preſerve his majeſty's honour and the lafery 
of the public. | | 

Exaſperated at this addreſs, which was conſidered 
as a dangerous encroachment on his prerogative, the 
king reproached the commons in very ſevere terms, 
and ordered the parliament immediately to be ad. 


journed. 


During theſe tranſactions in England, negotia. 
tions were carrying on between France and Hol. 
land. An eventual treaty was even concluded, if 
they could find means to ſatisfy their reſpective 
allies. But this work, though in appearance diff. 
cult, ſeemed to be greatly forwarded by the farther 
bad ſucceſſes on the part of the confederates, and 
by the great impatience of the Hollanders; when 
a new event — 4 which promifed a more for- 
tunate iſſue to the quarrel with France, and revived 
extremely the hopes of all the Engliſh, who under- 
ſtood the true intereſt of their country. | 

Charles, deſirous of ſatisfying the withes of his 
people without forfeiting the friendſhip of Lewis, 
formed a deſign of marrying the young prince of 
Orange, to the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter of 
his brother the duke of York, a moſt amiable lady, 
then about fifteen years of age. Accordingly he 
invited the prince to the Engliſh court, as toon as 
the campaign was over. 

The prince embraced the offer, and was very 
graciouſly received by the king at Newmarket. 
Charles was deſirous of entering immediately upon 


buſineſs; but the prince requeſted that he might be 


acquainted with the lady Mary; declaring, con- 


trary to the general ſentiments of perſons of his 


rank, that he placed a great part of his happineſs in 
domeſtic ſatisfaction, and that no conſideration of 
intereſt or politics, ſhould ever prevail on him to 
match himfelf with -a perſon diſagreeable to him. 
He was accordingly introduced to the princels, 
whom he found entirely agreeable to him, both in 
perſon and accompliſhments. The marriage was 
celebrated on the twenty- third of October, and foon 
after, the prince embarked with his conſort for 
Holland. | | +a 
Before his departure the king had entered into 
conferences with him concerning the terms of a 
general peace, at which the earl of Danby and Sir 
Wiltam Temple were preſent. After ſome debates, 
it was agreed that Lewis fhould reſtore all he had 
taken from the emperor and the duke of Lorraine; 
that there ſhould be a mutual reſtitution between 
France and Holland; and that Spain ſnould recover 
poſſeſſion of Aeth, Oudenarde, Charleroi, Courtray, 
Tournay, Conde Valenciennes, St. Guillain, and 
Binche. The prince alſo propoſed that Francke: 
comite ſhould be reſtored ; Fur ares repreſenting 
to him the impoſſibility of compelling Lewis to te- 
ſign it, the prince thought proper to fubm!!, 
and engaged to perſuade the ſtates to agree 
to theſe conditions. Charles on his part undertook 
to gain the conſent of Lewis, at the fame time de- 
claring, that he would never recede from the plan 
concerted, but proclaim war againſt the French 
er oo 
Temple was the perſon firſt pitched on to Carry 
the news to Lewis. This miniſter was to enter * 
n 
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no treaty; and to allow but two days for the accept- 
ance or refuſal of the terms, upon the expiration of 
which he was immediately to return. But Charles, 
knowing Temple's declared averſion to the French, 
ſent the earl of Feverſham to the court of France, 
in his place, alledging, as a reaſon for this change, 
that the meſſage, being harſh in itſelf, it was need 
leſs to aggravate it by a-diſagreeable e 1 Ac- 
cordinglyly Feverſham, who was a Frenchman by 
birth, and a creature of the duke's, delivered the 
meſſage to Lewis. That monarch received it witk 
great complacency. He told the ambaſiàdor, tnat 
the king of England knew he might always com- 
mand a peace; but it ſeemed very hard to him, 
that ſome of the towns in Flanders ſnhould be de- 
manded, eſpecially Tournay, on the fortifications 
of which he had expended ſuch large ſums of mo- 
ney: he therefore deſired ſome time to conſider of 
it, Feverſham told him, that his commiſſion was 
limited to two days. Lewis anſwered that it was 
unreaſonable to think he could determine an affair 
of ſuch conſequence in ſo ſhort a time; and there- 
fore would ſend his ambaſſadors to London to treat 
wich the king himſelf. Piqued at the inſincerity of 
the French court, Charles determined to convince 
Lewis, that he was not to be inſulted with impu- 
-nty. % A DE £2: OT} ECTS I 
| The meeting of the parliament, which ſtood pro- 
rogued till May, was anticipated to the fifteenth of 
January, age uncommon proceeding, and which 
gave no little alarm to Lewis. In the mean time, 
Lawrence Hyde, ſecond ſon to the late chancellor 
Clarendon, was ſent to Holland to conclude a treaty 
with the ſtates, in the nature of a triple league, 
in order to compel both France and Spain to agree 
to the terms concert... 
Charles, when he opened the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, told them, in his ſpeech from che throne, 
that as he ſaw there was very little hopes of procur- 
ing a good peace by conferences and negotiations, 
he was determined, in order to obtain the defired 
end, to undertake a war for that purpoſe; but in 
the mean time it was neceſſary for them to grant 
him a ſupply adequate to that purpoſe: aſſuring 
chem chey might depend upon the money being 

faithfully appropriated to that purpoſe. -! The com- 


CS 


mons, having taken the king's ſpeech into conſidera- 


tion, agreed upon an addrels to his majeſty, wherein 

they thanked him for his care and encouragement | 
of che proteſtant religion; by marrying His/hiece'to | 
the prince of Orange; intreating him that he would | 
conſent to no peace with France, but upon the Py- | 
renian treaty; and that, neither England, nor the 
confederates, ſhould be ſuffered to ttade with 
France during the war: promiſing his majeſty to 
aſſiſt him in the - proſecution of it, when he | 
 thould impart to him his alliance with the confe- 
derates. 4 Lt] [2 1 iet 5100 14 Ben 1 | 
This addreſs was offenſtvde to the king, as it was 
nothing more than a repetition of: the incroachments 
they had made in the former ſeſſions, on the royal 
Prerogative; and accordingly ſent ' them 4 very 
Tharp!anſwer. © The commons, however, inſtead of 
making any reply, immediately went upon the ſup- 
Plies ; and reſolved on a poll tax, apptopflating the 
money to defray the expences of the French war; 
and added a Chauſe, whereby all trade with France | 


{ 
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was prohibited for three years. 


— 


Theſe reſolutions, however, did · Hot! intitmidate 


e n AA 1 2 . 1. 


f 


Lewis. He took the field early in the ſpring, re- 1 
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duced! Ghent and Y pres, and then diſtributed his 
troops in quarters of refreſihment. His progreſs 
alarmed the Dutch in ſuch a manner, that they re- 
ſolved to conclude a ſeparate peace. Lewis per- 
ceiving his advantage, and knowing he had nothing 
to fear from the king of England, uſed the ityle of 
a conqueror, and inſiſted on terms very different 
from thoſe which had been planned by Charles in 
concert with the prince of Orange. 

As ſoon as intelligence of theſe events reached 
England, the chancellor was ordered to tell the two 
houſes, in the king's name, that the Dutch intend- 
ed to conclude a ſeparate peace with France, and 
therefore demanded their advice in this critical con- 
juncture... The commons exhorted him to declare 
war againſt France immediately. They then voted 
the alliance with Holland not anſwerable to their 
addreſs, nor ſufficient for the ſecurity of the king- 


dom. Charles expreſſed his diſapprobation of this 


vote ; notwithſtanding which they preſented anc- 
ther addreſs, deſiring to know the reſolutions he had 
taken in conſcquenee of their advice: that he would 
pay more attention to their addreſſes, and that he 


would remove the duke of Lauderdale from his 
. councils. 
at the extrayagance of their addreſs, to which he 
would not, at preſent, make the anſwer it deſerved. 


The king replied that he was aſtoniſhed 


As they had already paſſed the bill for the poll- 
tax for the year, the king began to make levies, 


which were carried on with ſuch ſurprizing diligence 
and ſucceſs, that in ſix weeks time an army ot thir- 


ty thouſand men was completed. The duke of 
Monmouth was ſent over, at the head of three thou- 


ſand, to garriſon Oſtend. A fleet was equipped, 
and the Engliſh court breathed nothing but defi 


mee 

againſt the french monarch. Ot e inen 
After an adjournment of twelve days, the par- 
liament aſſembled on the twenty-ſeventh of May, 
and ſoon gave evident ſigns of their diſtruſting the 
king's ſincerity, with regard to the levies he had 
lately made; and accordingly came to the following 
reſolution. That the houſc, on taking into conſi- 
deration the ſtate of the kingdom, and the expence 
of ſupporting the army, were humbly of opinion, 


that if his majeſty thought proper to enter into a 


war againſt the French king, the houſe was, and 
ba e aſſiſti him in that War; but if 
otherwiſe, they would proceed to the conſideration 
of the ſpeedy diſbanding of the army. 
At the ſame time the houſe ordered chat ibe mem- 
bers of the privy council, ſhould acquaint the king 


1] of this reſolution, and pray his: ſpeedy anſwer. 


Charles replied, that the French having offered a 
ceſſition of arms till the twenty: ſcventh of quly, 
there was great reaſe n to think it would be accept- 
ed and terminate in a general prace: he was there- 
fore of opinion that the army ſhould not be diſ- 
handed before that time. Upon receiving this an- 
ſwer, tke houſe voted, that all the forces raiſed ſince 
che twenty ninth of September laſt, except thoſe 
ſent to foreign ꝓlantatioiis, be immediately paid off 
and diſbanded; and that a properiſupply be con- 
ſidered on for chat purpoſe. In purſuance of this 
determination the houſe voted, on the fourth of 


muſt attend ſuch a precipitate ſtep before the con- 
cluſion of the peace. He aſked them whether he 
could honourably abandon thoſe powers in Flan- 
ders, whith had put themſelves under his protec- 
tion, and which, at preſent, depended entirely on 
him for their ſafety? This produced the deſired 
effect: the commons agreed to prolong the terms 
with regard to the forces in Flanders till the twenty- 
ſeventh day of July. 1 
But this conteſt between the king and the houſe 
of commons did not terminate ſo ſpeedily; on the 
fifteenth of June, the houſe reſolved, that after the 
Tueſday follow ing, no motion ſnould be made for 
money till after the next receſs. The parliament 
indeed, perceived the king had hitherto only amuſed 
them, and took every method to procure the mo- 


ney before he declared his real intentions, and 


therefore determined to lay him under a neceſſity of 
declaring in three days, leſt they ſhould be ſtill 


amuſed till the opportunity was irrecoverabhy 


ear 2th | 


- Accordingly, on the day appointed the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and ſending for the 
commons made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
he told them, that the peace between France, 


Spain, and Holland, was almoſt as good. as con- 


cluded.. He ſaid the Spaniards had poſitively de- 


clared they were no longer able to maintain. the 


garriſoned towns in Flanders, which muſt therefore 
be left expoſed, unleſs England would undertake | 
to ſupport the fortifications. He therefore obſerved | 


it would be abſolately neceſſary to keep a good 
fleet at ſea, and, in particular, to provide for the 
ſafety of Oſtend, where otherwiſe the French might 


maintain a fleet of forty ſhips of war, exactly op- 
polite to the mouth of the Thames. If they de- 
fired he ſhould live in ſtrict union with his parlia- 
ment, they would make an addition of three hun- 
dred thouſand: pounds to his revenue; in order to 


which they might bring in a bill for fifty thouſand 
pounds annually, as a ſupport to the fleet and artil- 


lery. In conſequence of which he would always be 
ready to paſs any acts that might be propoſed for 


the benefit of the nation. He concluded with de- 
ſiring them to remember, that he had engaged to 
pay forty thouſand pounds as a portion for the prin- 
ceſs Mary; that the firſt moiety was already due, 
and had been demanded by the prince of Orange. 
This ſpeech had, however, very little effect on 


the parliament. They were convinced that it was 


in the king's power to pracure every thing he might 
think proper to demand from France: and they 
were equally convinced that he was joined in a fatal 


connection wirthi that court, which would not ſuffer 


him to fulfil the wiſnhes of his people, and, perhaps, 


to follow the dictates of his own reaſon! The 
commons, indeed, voted his majeſty thanks for the 
gracious expreſſions in his ſpeech; but refuſed to 


ant him any additional revenue, or even to make 
im any ſatisfaction for the loſs he had ſuſtained in 


the cuſtoms by the prohibition of the trade of || 


France: and when the lords made an amendment in 


the bill for diſbanding the army by enlarging the 
terms a month longer, the commons would not ſuffer 


the amendment to continue. The king, there- 


fore, came to the houſe on the fifteenth of July, and | 


— 


| 


| 


| Courtrai, Oudenard; Aeth, Ghent, and Limbourg. 


— 


AS 


A 


ſadors ſpun out the time till the morning of the fatal 
day, which by the late treaty between Enaland and 


Holland, was to determine whether a ſudden — 


or a long war was to have place in Europe, The 
French ambaſſadors came that morning to Van Be. 
verning, and told him that they had received order; 
to conſent to the evacuation of the towns, and im. 
mediately to cenclude and ſign the peace. Van 
Beverning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe 
it was now 1 to procure the conſent and 
concurrence of Spain: but he had entertained ſo 


juſt an idea of the fluctuations in the Engliſh coun- 


cils, and was ſo much alarmed by the proceedi 

in that kingdom, that he conſidered it fortunate to 
be able to conclude, on any reaſonable terms, a 
dangerous war, in which the ſtates were likely to be 


very ill ſupported. The papers were therefore im. 


mediately, drawn up and ſigned by the: miniſters of 
France and Holland, between eleven and twelve 
ele net fa nh, 
By this treaty; France procured the poſſeſſion of 
Franche Comte, together with Cambray, Aire, St. 


Omers, Valenciennes, | Tournay, | Ypres, Bouchine, 


Caſſel, &c. and reſtored to Spain only Charleroi, 


Sir William Temple received the next day an 
expreſs from England, which brought the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty lately concluded with the ſtates; 
with orders to proceed immediately to the exchange 

of them. Charles was now returned to his former 
inclinations for a war with France. | 
The Dutch plenipotentiary, Van Beverning, was 
loudly exclaimed-againit, by the ambaſſadors of the 
allics, at Nimeguen, eſpecially thoſe of Branden. 
burg and Denmark, whoſe maſters were obliged 
by the treaty to reſtore all their acquiſitions, The 
miniſters of Spain and the emperor were ſullen and 
diſguſted; and all men hoped, that the ſtates, im. 
portuned and encouraged by continual ſolicitations 
from England, would diſavow- the. proceedings of 
their ambaſſador, and renew the war. Ihe prince 
of Orange even took a very extraordinary ſtep to 
engage them to adopt that meaſure; or perhaps to 
1ndulge his own reſentment. - The day after ſigning 
the peace of Nimeguen, he attacked the French 
army at St. Dennis near Mons, and gained ſome 


advantage over Luxemburg, who reſted ſecurely 


on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the war 
to be finiſned. The prince knew, or at leaſt had 
great reaſon to believe, that the peace was ſigned, 


though it had not been formally notified to him; 


and he here facrificed wantonly, without a proper 
motive, the lives of many brave men on both ſides, 
who fell in the ſharp and well conteſted action. 

A few days after Hyde was ſent to Holland, to 
perſuade the ſtates general to diſavow the proceed- 
ings of Van Beverning, and the king promiſed, 
that England, if ſhe might depend on Holland, 
would immediately declare war, and purſue it with 
the utmoſt vigour, till France was red.ced to rea- 
ſonable conditions. Charles, at preſent, went far- 
ther than words. He hurried on the embarkation 
for Flangers, and all his preparations wore a hoſtile 
appegtrance. But the ſtates had Doe often de- 


.ceived to truſt any longer to him. They, ratified 


the treaty; figned at Nimeguen; and all the other 


prorogued the parliament to: the firſt of Auguſt. powers of Europe were, after much clamour and 
In the mean time, the negotiations for a peace at many diſguſts, obliged to accept of the terms pre- 


Nimeguen ſtill continued, and the French:ambal- | 
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' This peace placed Lewis on'the ek of glory. 
His miniſters and negotiators appeared as much ſu- 
rior to thoſe of all the other powers, in the ca- 
inet, as His generals and armies had been expe- 
rienced in the field. A ſucceſsful war had been 
carried on againſt an alliance compoſed of the 
greateſt potentates in Europe. Conſiderable con- 
queſts had been made, and his rerricoties ehlarged 
on evety ſide. © An advantageous peace was at laſt 
concluded, where he had regulated the terms. The 
allies were fo enraged againſt each other, that they 
were not likely to join ſoon in any new confederacy. 
And thus he had, during ſome years, a real and 
gear proſpect, of obtainitig the monarchy of Europe, 
and of extending the empire of Charlemagne, nearly, 
perhaps, equal to thatof ancient Rome. Had Eng- 
| Fig continued much longer in the ſame condition, 
and under the fame government, it is not 7 to 
conceive how he could have failed in his purpoſe. 
© This year was remarkable for the diſcovery of the 
famous cohſpitdey in England, known by the name 
of the popiſh plot, which for ſome time engroſſed 
the whole Attentibn of the legiſlature. The inten- 
tion of this conſpiracy, is ſaid to have been nothing 
leſs than that of killing the king and ſubverting the 
government; extitpating the proteſtant religion, and 
eſtabliſhing popery. T he authors and promoters 
of it are (aid to have been the pope and cardinals ; 
the Romiſh, French, Spaniſn and Engliſh jeſuits; 
the ſeminary ptiefts in England, who at this time 
came over in great numbers; ſeveral popiſn lords, 
and others of that party. The duke of York him- 
ſelf was deeply fuſpected of being concerned in it, 
except that part of it, which related to the murder 
of the king. Nay, Charles himfelf,” is thought to 


have favoured the conſpiracy, except that inhuman th ran 
| Hill, were afterwards tried and executed tor th 


tech merely to revenge himſelf on the French 
king, who had "fo infamouſly deceived him. He 


was convinced he had ho other method of hurting | 


Lewis, than that of mottifying him, by 3 | 


ing a perſecution againſt thoſe of the Romiſh faith, 
to which he knew he was a great bigot. The 
part of deſtroying the king, ſeems to have been 
deſigned by only a part of the conſpirators, to make 
way for the duke of Vork to aſcend the throne, as 
he was more forward, active, and leſs fearful than 
the king; and conſequently more likely to bring, 
the grand deſign of the conſpiracy, the changing 
both the government and religion, to a more fpeedy | 
One Titus Oates, was, the chief diſcoverer pf 
this conſpiracy. He had been a clergyman of the 
church of England, but had now embraced the 
teners of the Roman church. At leaſt he pretended 
to be a convert to that faith; and was become a 
member of the fociety of Engliſh ſeminaries at St. 
Omers. He alſo went into Spain, and was admit- 
ted into the councils of the jeſuſts. By theſe means, 
he is ſaid to have beth acquaitited With all the fe. 
cret deſigns. that were Earrying on, in order to eſta- 
bliſh popery in England. With this acquiition ke | 
react? to England,” where he digeſted the ſeveral 
particulars he had diſcovered into a narrative; and 
by the affiſtance of doctor Tonge, 'a divine in the 
City, Procuted a copy of it to be preſented ro the 
Dal who teferred Oates to the ford" rreafurer | 
The two informers, perhaps, hoped to make 
their fortunes by this difcovety; but, finding that 


TE A N N E 80 Tn. 
they reſolved to lay it before the parliament. 


| 


Primroſe-hill, after havin 


of too little: and that he would 
of it entirely to the las. 
© "Danby, however, elthe 
account, ſhould he conceal" an affair of ſo much 


king did not take any particular notice of it, | 
70 Vox. II. 


they ſat 8 till night, examing Oates 
Ff 
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Pre- 
vious to this Oates made oath to the truth of the 
narrative before Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, a juſtice 
of peace, leaving one copy of it with that ma- 
giſtrate, and reſerving another for himſelf. The 
affair now became public; and it was reſolved to 
bring it before the council, who fat twice a day for 
above a week to examine into the truth of the facts; 
and Tonge and Oates had lodgings aſſigned them in 
Whitehall, with a handſome proviſion weekly for 
their maintenance, and a guard for the ſecurity of 
their perſons. Upon their informations, ſeveral 
* were apprehended; among whom were 

akeman, the queen's phyſician, Coleman, the 
duke of ' York's ſecretary, and eight prieſts or je- 
ſuits. In Coleman's houſe were found ſeveral let- 
ters, which ſeemed to corroborate Oates's teſtimony, 
and gave weight to what he had advanced. This, 


with the murder of Sir Edmundſbury Godfrey, 


which was r e. ſoon after, confirmed the 
people in their belief of the plot. | | 


© Gotlftey had been remarkably active in his office 


againſt the papiſts, to whom his murder was imme- 
diately aſcribed : and the truth was now confirmed 
beyond a poſſibility of doubt, in the opinion of 
the multitude by the evidences of Bedloe and 
Prance. The latter depoſed, that himſelf in com- 
pany with Green, Berry, Hill, and ſome others, 
followed the juſtice for ſome time, till he went into 
the evurt of Somerſet-houſe,” where they ſtrangled 
him with his handkerchief; that they afterwards 
took up the body and threw it into a ditch near 
thruſt his own ſword 
through it, and left it in that condition. Indeed it 
evidently appeared when the body was examined, 
that he had been ſtrangled. Green, Berry, and 


murder, but denied the fact to the laſt. 
The plot was firſt diſcovered in Auguſt, Sir Ed- 


 mutiaſbury Godfrey was murdered in the beginning 


of October, and the parliament met on the twenty- 


firſt of that month. It appears from the joint teſti- 
mony of cotemporary writers, that the king fhewed 
great unwillingneſs for the parliament to take cop- 


nizance of the plot. He was, however, obliged 


to take ſome notice of an affair; which was become 
the general topie of every converſation, and had 
filled the minds of all ranks of 
- apprehenſions. But in his ſpeec 


people with fears and 
to the two houſes at 
their meeting, he faid, he would forbear giving any 
opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould ſay too much 

leave the diſcuſſion 


ever, either afraid of being called to 


importance that had paſſed through his hands, or 
deſirous of ingratiating himſelf with the parliament, 


in Which he had ſo many enemies, diſconcerted all 
the king's meaſures, by opening the matter to the 
houſe of lords. Charles afterwards reprimanded 
very ſeverely this haſty ſtep in the treaſurer; a clear 


proof, that it was directly contrary to his deſign. 
Poſſibly he thought he had already gone far enough 
in his revenge on the French king, and was defirous 
cf ſtopping the proſecution commenced againſt the 
catholies, «before it became too violent. 5 

In the mean time, the lords communicated their 
intelligence to the commons, and both houſes entered 
ſo Warmly into the matter, that for ſeveral days 


and 
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ment, received the royal affent. 


from the ſucceſſion. 
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and other witneſſes. At laſt, on the twenty-third 


of October, they unanimouſly reſolved; that the 


lords and commons are of opinion, that there has 


been, and fill is a helliſh plot contrived and carried | 


on by popiſh recuſants, for aſſaſſinating and mur. 
dering the king, and for rooting out and extirpating 
the proteſtant religion. 1 


About this time, Bedloe made his appearance as 


an evidence for the plot, and was ſtriftly examined 
by the lords. The commons, in the mean time, 


ordered ſeveral perſons, whom Oates had impeached, 
to be apprehended; and, among others, the fol- 
towing noblemen, all of them declared papiſts. 


The carl of Powis, the viſcount Stafford, the lords 


were all committed to the tower. tal] 


Oates's and Bedloe's depoſitions being publiſhed, 


excited ſnch a ferment in the kingdom, that Charles 


was obliged to iſſue a proclamation, commanding | 
all popiſh recuſants to repair to their own houſes, : 
under the ſevereſt penalties, and not to venture from 


them without a particular licence, to a greater 
diſtance than five miles. 


rieſt or jeſuit, and a bill which lately paſſed both 


Arundel of Wardour, Petre, and Bellafis, Who 


Sha 


houſes, diſabling all papiſts from ſitting in parlia- | 


Not contented 
with this, the commons, finding that Sir Joſeph 


Williamſon, ſecretary for Scotland, had counter | 
| igned ſeveral commiſſions to popiſh recuſants, they 
- committed him to the tower, he being a member of 


the lower houſe. The king was highly offended 


ſtantly ordered him to be releaſed. He, however, 


iven offence, and the affair was not purſued any 
farther. 2 | 


preparatives to the execution of a project they had 
already formed for excluding the duke of York 


the right © 


Crown, 


ſecretary to the duke was tried for being engaged in 
the pretended conſpiracy. He was brought to the 
bar of the king's bench, before the lord chief juſtice 


Seroggs, where, upon the evidence of Oates, Bed- 
loe, and his own letters, he was found guilty of 


high treaſon, and executed ten days after the ſen- 


tence was pronounced, 


On the day of Coleman's execution, the king 


iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward of two 
hundred pounds to any perſon, who ſhould, before 


the rwenty-fifth- of December, make any farther 
diſcovery of this horrid deſign againſt his majeſty's 


. 
* 


. 


A motion was now made in 
the houſe for an addreſs to his majeſty, beſeeching 
him to remove his brother from his preſence and 
' Councils, The debate was, however, poſtponed. 
. till another opportunity. In the mean time, the- 
king came to the houſe, and told them, that he 
would very readily conſent to any bills they might 
think neceſſary for their ſecurity, in the reign of his 
| ſucceſſor, provided they did not tend to ſet aſide 
f ſucceſſion, nor the deſcent of the crown 

in the royal line. This propoſition, Charles conſtantly |. 
ſupported in all the attempts that were after- 
wards made to exclude the duke'of York from the 


thought proper to revoke the commiſſion that had 


—_ 


at this commitment of his ſervant without any pre- 
- vious application having been made to him; and in- 
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| perſon and government; together wich his majeſtys 


pardon, if the informer had himſelf been concerned 
in this cruel deſign. Whether from a deſire of 
gaining this. reward, or from a conviction that ter 


| had ſufficient authority for what they advance 


Bedloe and one Grove, had the boldneſs to accuſe 
the queen herſelf, before the king and council, of 


— 


— d 


being privy to a deſign of poiſoning the king by the 
aſſiſtance of Sir George Wakeman, his phyſician. 
But their depoſitions appearing vague and inconcly. 
ſive,- and the king, interpoſing his authority to ter. 
minate this affair, it was laid aſi dee. 
But, notwithſtanding the king's.; pretended at. 
tachment to the proteſtant religion, the nation in 
general and the parliament in particular, were greatly 
diſguſted at his conduct, both with regard to civil 
and eccleſiaſtical affairs; and, wearied out with the 
continual breach of his promiſes, reſolved to do 
every thing in their power to leſſen his prerogative, 
They were confirmed in this reſolution by a tranſ- 
action. which tranſpired about this time, to the great 


mortification of the king, and the increaſe of the 
About the ſame time, 
another proclamation was publiſhed, offering a re. 
ward to any perſon who ſhould apprehend a popiſh 


diſtruſt the parliament had long entertained of his 
principles. 1 F 
Montague, the Engliſh ambaſſador in France, 
had aſpired to the office of ſecretary of ſtate, and 
was greatly incenſed againſt Danby the treaſurer, for 
having procured the employment for another Mon- 
tague, ſenſible that he had in his poſſeſſion papers 
ſufficient to ruin Danby, reſolved to make all the 
uſe poſſible of theſe evidences. Accordingly, he 
wrote to his friends in England, deſiring their aſſiſt. 
ance, to procure him a ſeat in the houſe of com- 
mons. as one of the members for Northampton. 
| They ſucceeded in their attempt, and Montague 
returned ſuddenly to England, without the know- 
ledge or conſent of the Fre, and took his ſeat in 
the houſe of commons. Suſpecting his inten- 


— 


N 0 tions, Charles gave orders for ſeizing his papers, 
But, however fevere the late meaſures purſued 
againſt the papiſts may be thought, they were only 


under pretence of his having correſponded with the 
pope's nuncio while he was abroad. But Monta- 
gue had ſecured one paper, which he knew was alone 
ſufficient to anſwer his purpoſe, and immediately 
produced it in the houſe of commons. It was a 
letter from the treaſurer Danby to Montague con- 
cerning the baſe buy dee in which Charles had 
engaged for ſelling his neutrality to the French king. 
ms the war between that monarch and the 
„„ at 1 

Exaſperated at this diſcovery, the commons de- 


— 


F ee Danby of high treaſon, in or- 
ll 


der to oblige him to plead the orders of Charles, 
wha, in theſe proceedings, was more particularly 
aimed at than the treaſurer, It is but juſtice to the 
character of Danby, to obſerye, that he was ſo un- 
willing to have any hand in this ſcandalous treaty, 


| . by which the intereſts of his country was ſacrificed 
On the twenty- ſecond of November, Coleman, 


to the ambitious views of its moſt dangerous rival 
and enemy, that, in order to ſecure himſelf from 
all danger, the king had written, with his own hand 
at the bottom of the duplicate of the letter produ- 
ced by Montague, * this letter is written by my or- 
1 ders, 39 R.“ | 4 a 1 . : | | 
When this tranſaction was diſcovered, and the 
treaſurer found himſelf impeached by the com- 
mons, he was in the utmoſt perplexity how to 
act. He was unwilling to accuſe the king; and, 
unleſs he pleaded his expreſs orders for writing that 
letter, he well knew his head muſt pay the forfeit of 
his having obeyed the commands of his. ig 


N. en d 3to%\ 
The king dreaded the conſequence of divulging the 
ſecret, and therefore aſſured the treaſurer of a par- 
don, provided he would ſtand between him and the 
attack of the parliament, Danby conſented to 
conceal his majeſty's orders, and to defend his con- 
duct in the beſt manner he could, and accordingly 
exculpated himſelf fo fully againſt having given 
any encouragement to the intrigues of the French 
miniſtry, as well as from other crimes urged againſt 
him, by the impeachment of the commons, that 
the lords refuſed to commit him to the tower, The 
commons inſiſted on his being taken into cuſtody : 
a conteſt enſued. between the two houſes ; and the 


7 


: 


| 


king dreading the conſequences that might reſult 
from the violence of the commons, came to the 
hooſe on the thirteenth of December, and pro- 
rogued the parliament. And on the twenty-fourth 
of January he diſſolved it by proclamation, after it 
had ſat near eighteen years. & i 

A. D. 1679. But the kingdom was not long 
without a parliament. Writs were a few days after 
iſſued for electing a, new one. But Charles ſoon 
found that the enſuing, houſe of commons was likel 

to purſue the ſame meaſures; as the election had 
chiefly run in favour of the country- party. The 
king, therefore, in order to ingtatiate himſelf as 
much as poſſible with the new aſſembly, prevailed 
on his brother the duke of York, to ſubmit to an 
order for his leaving England. He took the trea- 


ſurer's ſtaff from Danby, and gave itto the duke of | 


Lauderdale; but that the former might not, from 
fear or reſentment, be tempted to diſcover ſecrets 
which he wiſhed to have concealed, he 
him a free pardon under the great ſeal. _ 
The parliament met on the ſixth of March, when 
the concefſions which had been made by the king, 
inſtead of ſoothing rather encouraged them to new 
exertions of their power. The commons choſe 
Edward Seymour eſquire for their ſpeaker; a man 
whom they knew was an avowed enemy to the earl 
of Danby. - Charles was alſo acquainted with' this 
circumſtance, in conſequence of which he refuſed 


his approbation to their choice, which occaſioned a || 


diſpute between him and the commons, upon which | 
a prorogation for a few days took place; but meet- 
ing again on the fifteenth, they choſe Mr. Gregory, 
ſerjeant at law, for their ſpeaker, whom the king 
approved of. This affair being ſettled, they im- 
mediately reſumed the affairs of the earl of Danby, 
who choſe to abide. by his pardon and withdrew 
himſelf from the court. They then paſſed a vote, 
by which they required him to ſurrender himſelf to 
Juſtice on or before the twenty-third of April next 
enſuing, on pain of being ſubjected to an act of at- 
tainder. Danby, rather than be condemned un- 
heard, ſurrendered himſelf, and was committed to 
the tower. A few days after, he produced his par- 
don, and was remanded back to the place of his 
confinement, The commons declared this pardon 
do be illegal and void, in conſequence of which he 
remained in the tower above two years. 
Alarmed at the violence of the parliament, 
Charles began to purſue ſuch meaſures as he 
thought moſt likely to appeale the ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition, which diſplayed itſelf fo ſtrongly. Sir Wil. 
ham Temple, who had been recalled from his fo- 
reign emphyments, was offered the office of one of 
the ſccretaries of ſtate, but that nobleman, worn 
out with the fatigue of buſineſs, refuſed it. The 
King, however, by his advice, laid the plan of a 


granted 


1 


* 


animoſity againſt Charles and the duke of 


* 
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new privy council, which was to conſiſt of thirty 
perſons, and never to exceed that number. Fifteen 
of the chief officers of the crown were to be con- 
tinued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to the 
king, and, in caſe of any extremity, oppoſe the 
exorbitant claims of faction. The other part of 
the council was to be compoſed, either of men of 
character, detached from the court, or of thoſe 


ho poſſeſſed the greateſt credit in both houſes. 


Charles imagined that this alteration would have 
brought the commons into a more compliant hu- 
mour; but he found himſelf miſtaken. The earl 
of Shaftſbury, though made preſident of the coun- 
eil, finding that he had actually loſt the king's con- 
fidence, continued to adhere to the oppoſition, and 
employed every art in his power, to keep u > 
ork. 
At this time; one Stubbs a catholic, and Gifford a 
prieſt, publicly declared that the catholics in Eng- 
land intended to riſe in arms, and expected to be 
joined by an army of ſixty thouſand men from 
Fran i co Bs 925 
The commons, alarmed at this intelligence, im- 
mediately addteſſed the king for the execution of 
Pickering and the other condemned jeſuits. They 
even aſſembled on Sunday to concert meaſures for 
the preſervation of the king's perſon, and the pro- 
teſtant religion againſt the attempts of the papiſts. 
They next brought in a bill for baniſhing all the Ro- 
man . catholies from London, and on the twenty- 
ſeventh of April they proceeded ſo far as to vote 
unanimouſly, that the duke of York's being a 
“ papiſt,” and the hopes of his aſcending the throne 
e had given the higheſt countenance to the preſent 
« conſpiracies, and the deſigns of the papiſts againſt 
e the king and the proteſtant religion.“ It was now 
expected that a bill for excluding him the throne 
would ſoon be brought in, and to prevent this bold 
meaſure, the king concerted ſome limitations, which 
he propoſed to the parliament. He introduced his 
plan by the following gracious ſpeech. | 

« To ſhew you, that while you are doing your 
pus my thoughts have not been miſemployed, 


cc 
but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing 


that may preſerve your religion, and ſecure it for 


« the future in all events, I have commanded my 
Jord chancellor to mention ſcveral particulars; 
« which I hope will be an evidence, that in all 
things which concern the public ſecurity, I ſhall 
« not follow your zeal, but lead it.” , 

Theſe limitations, though very conſiderable, were 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy the commons, and they re- 
ſolved to free themſelves effectually of all their fears 


by ſuch a ſtep, as they imagined could alone ſecure 


the liberties and religion of the nation. 


Accord- 


ingly on the fifteenth of May, a bill was brought 


into the lower houſe, for the total excluſion of the 
duke from ſucceeding to the crown of England and 


Ireland. It was declared, that the ſovereignty of 


theſe kingdoms, upon the king's death or reſigna- 


tion, ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion 


well as excluſion, paſſed the lower 


after the duke: that all acts of loyalty which that 
prince ſhould: afterwards perform, ſhould not only 
be void but conſidered. as treaſonable : that if he 
entered any of thoſe dominions he ſhould be deemed 
guilty of the ſame offence, and that all who ſup- 
ported his title ſhould be puniſhed as rebels and 
traitors. - This bill, which implied baniſnment as 
houſe by a majo- 


Charles 


rity of ſeventy - nine. 


1 
. *, 
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Charles, perceiving, by. theſe, and. ſome ſubſe- 


Pang proceedings of the commons, that they only. 

ht to carry things to extremity, and having alſo 
hed. that they intended to preſent him a remon- 
ſtrance, reſolved to put a ſpeedy concluſion to their 
ſeſnon. Atcordingly, on the twenty · ſeventh of Nr, 


he went to the houſe of peers, and paſſed five bills, 


particularly one for preſerving the Uberty of the 
fubject, called the Habeas Corpus act, by which it 
was ordained, that no perſon ſhould be ſent priſoner 
beyond the ſeas; that no judge, under the ſevereſt 
pa nalties, ſhall refuſe to any priſoner a writ of Ha- 

as Corpus, by ,virtiie of Which the goaler ſhall 
produce the body of the priſoner, whence the writ 
has its name, and certify the cauſe. of his impriſon- 
ment. If the goal be within twenty miles of the 
judge, the writ muſt be obeyed in three days, and 
fo proportionally for greater diſtances. Every pri; 
ſoner muſt be indicted during the firſt term after his 
commencement, and brought to trial in the ſubſe- 
quent term; and no man, after being enlarged by 
order of the court ban be again committed for the 
ſame offence. This law 45. eſſentially neceſſary 
for the protection of hberty in a mixed monarchy; 
and as it has no place in any other goyerment, this 
conſideration alone is ſufficient to prefer our conſti- 
tution to all others. 
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There is, however; ſome dif. 
ficulty in reconcilmg, with fuch, extreme liberty, 


the regular police of a ſtate. eſpecially in large ci- 


ties. The bills being paſſed, the king prorogued 
the 1 ta the fourteenth of October, by 
which che excluſion bill was dropped for a time. 

Nor was this oppoſition to the. meaſures of the 
court confined to England alone. The king had, 
indeed, been here warmly attacked | by parliamen- 
tary addreſſes; but the. Scots, who were filled with 


the ſame ſpirit of diſcontent, had recourſe to terms 


of a more efficacious kind. The duke of Lauder- 


dale, had governed them, as, high commiſſioner for 


upwards of twelve years; during which. interval of 


time he had exerciſed a perfect. tyranny over the 


people. The duke of Hamilt 


with ſeveral other 
noblemen had accuſed him before the council of 


England, and brought convincing preofs of his 
tmal-adminiftration 4 but the king, Who was ſenſible 


that his great age, and the infiemities which ſeldom || 


fail to attend it, would ſoon: oblige him 80 reſign, | 
put a ſtop to all rigorous proceedings againſt him. 
The covenanters, however, whom he had in a 
particular manner oppteſſed, Joſt all patience, and 
taking advantage of the diſtractions in England, re. 
"ſolved to have recourſe to A and publicly diſ- 
ay the enſigns of rebellion. * archbiſhop 
of St. Andrews was the firſt p perſon, e 
a victim to their fury. He Rad been the foremoſt 
in the rank of their perſecutors, and what rendered 


him particularly culpable in their eyes, was his 
having former 


"reſtoration, in order to take care of their intereſts at 
- that critical juncture. Hie, however, thought pro- 


5 the court. 


| 


per, either from conviction ar intereſt, to join M 


On the renewal of the-epiſcopal order 


in Scotland, the archbiſhopric of St. Andrew's, was 
beſtowed upon him, and he ever after became well 


great oppoler of the preſbyrerians. - They, pow 


thought the tine was come.tq take.the full revenge || .d 


on this a 
Chriſt's c 


© beſtowed on this prelate. Accordingly, a body of 


ſtate, this bettayrt, and perſecutor of 


urch; epithets they had for ſome time 


0 


A. Wee 


0 


with every ES cee of hg 

\ brutality, 

The covenanters celebrated this aflaſfination " 
an exploit Wi the true ſervants of God; and it 

; (erved as a ſignal: for their party to fly to arms, Ac. 

[oy gly, on. t twent 5005 of the ſame month, 
4 he' tg aſſemble their forces; they proclaim- 

| ed the covenant at Ruthergen; 1urprized the city of 
| | Gla BOW 5. ee a proglamarighs an e the 
magiſ u to lepriye all archbi ops, b ſhops an: 

| curates, o their ſees and beneficts, within forty- 
| eight hours, and invited all their brethren, who ef. 
poul 1 PHE Ps, to join them. The cove 
| nanters readily obeye He, invitation, and fell im- 
| mediate ne & e adjacent country. For. 
| tunately the miniſtry in Scotland found means ts 
| provideor the ſafety of Fa b ; and the king 


was no ſooner informed of this in ſurreCtiop, than he 


| ſent the duke of Monmouth, at the head of a body 


| of forces into that kingdom to ſuppreſs it. Aſtet 
being joined by the troops - raiſed in Scotland to 
make hang anſt the.rebt Nh e che duke marched to 
| ive th em, battle, He came up with them at 
othwell.bridge,.on the twenty. ſeventh of June, 

and falling on them 1 the utmoſt fury, {50h 
gained a complete victor) Near ; a thouſand of the 
inſurgents were left dead on the field, and about 
twelve hundred taken, priſoners, Among t the latter 
were levera of thoſe concerned in the murder of the 
En Sharp, and ho were inſtantly hanged. 
few more wer and. executed and the ref 
tranſported, 1 ol 3 who eſcaped diſperſed them- 
ſelves, and' the pu 0 
ſtored. 
The king, about the latter end Hes Auguſt, was 
ſeized with ſo 2 0 feyer, that 10 lite was, b 
his phyſicians, thought to be. in the moſt imm. 
nent danger, ES at this indicent, the council 
on mac By relolyed, notwithſtanding the oppoſi- 
tion made by Shaftſbury [our preſident, and the reſt 
of the country party, at that board, to ſend for the 
Spke of Vork f zo, Peck who making a dil- 


— — 


— — 


ſtined to 41 | 


been a zealous: covenanter, and 
ſent by them as a deputy. to the ; Engliſh court at che 


| was, howeyer, by t that tim 


o the occaſion, arrived At 
of de The king 
pretty well recovered. 
Beg duke's 5 8 urt, employed all his 
influence 9 EE 1 bis bro ther, fo dilgrace the 
duke of 1 77 5 That Mg prince, who Was 
poſſeſſed of, W amiable, Ae was become 


teh proportionable 
eee Cc 


Ut duting 


proper exi0n. ta ce of 
nt en th e in calc e. che ente 


ren wi co be c 782 ied. Elated with this flat- 
_terig flonmouth had ſpoken ratlier 190 
Ice F: e 1 of the court. He had been 


reel go enough to hint to his friends, that he was 
205 true and ana fon of Charles, who 00 been 
lecrerly.marricd £0; his. mother, Mr 4 Lucy 
det of. a A FORO gentlen 
ſhort hi 118 nneftion with the party in the op- 
paid, and hi N get cond Jad in converſation, 
orded but too we a fuppoſitibn, that he 


an of Wa, name. [n 


al pired 


lic 14 4 Was perfectly te- | 


ei a a en me oe fot. fora fo e ads. eo AS a a . 


extremely, Fenz nd Shaft By at the head df | 
the country; Par! be already lis 1.4 him 1 0. 4 
5 duke of 1 


alters, 


”m „ee rer S95S 


S 
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aſpired to the crown. He was tenderly beloved by 
Charles; who, in order to prevent any diſagree- 


able conſequences that might flow from his con- 
nection with Shaftſbury and his party, ordered him | 


to withdraw to the continent, and he accordingly. 


ry, whoſe deſigns were now, univerſally known, was 
diſmiſſed: from. his poſt as preſident of the council. 


Thinking himſelf too far from the ſcene of his in- 
tereſts, he wrote a very ſubmiſſive letter to his bro- 
ther, repreſenting to him the reaſons. which induced 
him to think it highly proper for him to reſide in his 
majeſty's dominions, rather than in thoſe of any other 

rince. He, therefore, humbly requeſted his ma- 
jeſty to grant him his royal permiſſion to retire into 
Scotland. The king complied with this requeſt, 
and James leaving Bruſſels, came to London about 
the beginning of November, and after paying his 
deyoirs to his royal brother, ſet out with his family 
for Edinburgh. During his ſtay. in Scotland he 


made himſelf many enemies without gaining ſcarce | 


2 ſingle friend. Mn einen | 1 77 
In the mean time the elections for a new parlia- 


ment had, in general, been on the ſide of the coun- 


try party; and the king, fearful that the commons 
would renew their attacks againſt his brother with 
greater ſucceſs than. before; and alſo traverſe every 
meaſure he himſelf might think proper to adopt, de- 


termined to put off the ſeſſion for a whole year, and | 
accordingly ſignified his, intention to. the council, | 
Surprized at this reſolution, , and ſtill more at the | 
peremptory manner in which it was delivered, the | 


members determined to retire from court, and no 
longer fill. the poſt of counſellors, who had loſt the 


office of treaſurer, which was beſtowed upon Law- 
rence Hyde, who, with Sunderland and Godolphin, 
now became the king's principal couſellors, Ti | 
Ruſſel, one of the moſt popular and virtuous men 
in the nation, quitted the board; Sir William 
Temple retired into the country; and Robert, earl 
of Radnor, was named preſident of the council. 
The rumour of plots fad been chiefly encouraged 
by the parliament; but. the nation was now ſo ad- 
dicted to credulity, that every neceſſitous villain 


was ſo much incited by the ſucceſs: of Oates, and 


Bedloe, that even during the prorogation the peo- 
ple were not allowed to remain in tranquillity. There 
was one Dangerfield, a fellow who had been burnt 
in the hand for crimes, tranſported, whipped, ſer 
four times in the pillory, fined for cheats, outlawed 
for felony, convicted of cotning, and expoſed to all 
the public infamy, which the laws could inflict on the 
baſeſt and moſt ſhameful enormities. Yet the cre- 
dulity of the people, and the humour of the times, 


enabled even this man to become a perſon of con- 


ſequence, He was the author of a new incident, 
called, © the meal-tub plot,“ from the place where 

me papers regarding it were found. It is at once 
difficult and immaterial to diſcover, the bottom of 
this affair. It only appears that Dangerfield, under 
Pretence of betraying the conſpiracies of the preſpy- 

trians, had been countenanced by ſome catholics 
of family and fortune, and had even been admitted 
to the preſence of the king and the duke. And 


that under pretence of revealing new popiſh plots, 


he had obtained acceſs to Shaftſbury, and ſome 


others of the popular leaders. Which ſide he in- 
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duke of Vork returned to Bruſſels; and Shaftſbu- 


| 
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retired to Holland. Soon after his departure the 


| 
him any time for ee parliament. Thus - 
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tended to cheat is uncertain, or whether he did not 
rather mean to cheat both: but he ſoon found, that 
the belief of the nation was much more open to a 
popiſh, than a preſbyterian plot; and, therefore, he 
reſolyed to join with the prevailing humour. "Tho! 
no weight could be laid on his teſtimony, a great 
clamour was raiſed; as if the court had, by way 


of retaliation, intended to load the preſbyterians 


It as,preli | il. I} with the guilt of a falſe conſpiracy. 
The duke of York did not long continue abroad. 


The party-men in theſe times practiſed, among 


others, an innocent artifice, that of 'celebrating the 
burning the pope in London, with great ceremony, 
| pomp, and expence. This ſpectacle ſerved at once 
to amuſe, to entertain, and to inflame the popu- 
lace. The duke of Monmouth came over without 
leave, and made a triumphant progreſs through 
many parts of the kingdom, extremely careſſed and 


admired by the people. All theſe arts ſeemed re- 


A. D. 1680. Nor were theſe the only methods 
made uſe of by the country party. Great endea- 
vours were employed to obtain the king's conſent 
to the meeting of that aſſembly. Seventeen peers 
preſented a petition for that purpoſe: and many of 
the corporations imitated the example. Notwith- 
ſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and even a 
menacing. proclamation from the king, petitions 
came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a ſeſſion 
of parliament. The dangers of popery, the terrors 
of the plot were never omitted in any of theſe ad- 
GT ee he pet 

Charles well knew that there was no law by 


which he could puniſh thoſe importunate, and, as 
he called them, undutiful ſolicitations, and, there- 
| t counſellors, h loſt the, |f fore he was obliged. to oppoſe them by popular P: 
privilege of giving advice. Eſſex reſigned. the || plications of a contrary. tendency. Wherever the 
| e court party preyailed, addreſſes were 
found, 


to his majeſty, the moſt entire acquieſcence in 


containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard 


his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to his pre- 
rogative, and the deepeſt abhorrence of thoſe, who 
endeavoured. to incroach on it, by preſcribing to 


— * 


„ 


About this time the magiltrates of the city of 
London gave a convincing proof of their real ſen- 


timents: Sir Robert Clayton, the lord mayor had, 
as uſualz drank to a perſon, by way of nominating, 


him Sheriff; but he not being agreeable. to the 


popular leaders, the common council rejected the 
, nomination, and choſe the aldermen Bethel and 


Ggg Corniſh, 


quiſite to ſupport the general prejudices, during the 
long interval of parliament. 
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Corniſh, two preſbyterians, for their Sheriffs. This “ majeſty ſhould come to any violent death, they 
occaſioned a violent conteſt ; but the country party . would revenge it to the utmoſt on the papiſts,” 
carried their point, to the no- ſmall mortification of | In conſequence of this vote, a bill was brought in 
the court. | on the fourth of November, to diſable James, 


The new parliament aſſembled on the twenty- If duke of York and Albany, from inheriting the 


firſt of October; when the king opened the ſeffion || © imperiakerown of this realm.” This occaſioned, 


with an eloquent and plauſible ſpeech. He told warm debates. The bill, however, paſſed the lower 


chem that the ſeveral prorogations he had made had || houſe,. and was ſent up to the houſe of peers: here 
been very advantageous to his neighbours, and very the court party was ſo prevalent, that it obtained à 
uſeful to himſelf : that he had employed that time || ſecond reading only by a majority of two voices, 
in perfe&ing with the court of Spain, an alliance, || When it came to be debated, the conteſt was very 


: 


which had been often deſixed by former parhaments, | violent. Shaftfbury and his party, argued for it: 


and which, he did not doubt, would be extremely ||| Halifax chiefly : conducted the debate againſt it. The 
agreeable to them: chat in order. to give weight to king was preſent the whole time, and at laſt the bill 
this meaſure, and render it beneficial to Europe, it was thrown out by a conſiderable majority. _ 

was neceſfary to avoid all domeſtic diſſenſions, and || The loſs of their favourite bill highly enraged the 
to unite themſelves firmly in the ſame views and commons; they addreſſed the king to remove lord. 
purpoſes : that he was determined, nothing in his || Hallifax,, and the other lords who had voted againſt 
power ſhould be wanting to ſuch a falutary end; || it, from his majeſty's preſence and councils for ever, 
and that, provided the ſucceſſion be preſerved in || They iſſued writs for apprehending ſeveral perſons 
its due and legal courſe, he would very readily:con- || ho had been foremen of grand juries, in the ab- 
eur in any new expedients for the ſecurity of the | horring addreſſes : they impeached the lord chief 
proteſtant religion. He added, that the farther || juſtice North of high crimes and miſdemeanors, for 
examination of the popiſh' plot, and the puniſh- || having aſſiſted in procuring theſe addreſſes. The 
ment of the criminals, were neceſſary to the ſafety || umpeachment of the catholic lords in the tower was. 

| 


: 
4 
: 
1 
2 
: 
: 


of both king and kingdom. revived, and they determined to make the viſcount 
But all thefe mollifying expreſſions had nor in- || Stafford the firſt victim. Accordingly, on the thir- 
fluence on the commons. Inſtead of thanking the || tieth of November, he was brought to his trial, the 
king for his gracious: declarations, and ſalutary ad- |} chancellor having been appointed lord high ſteward 
vice, they openly cenſured the court for the noto- | I 18 

rious miſapplitation of the generous ſupplies grant- | Three witneſſes, Oates, Dugdale, and Turber- 
ed by the late parliament : they expoſed that pro- ville, were produced againſt the priſoner.” Sir Wil- 
fuſion, that prodigality of diſpoſition, which con- | liam Jones, Sir Francis Winnington, and ſerjeant 
tinually rendered the king. a beggar, while his peo- || Maynard, who were the managers of the proſecution, 
ple were continually giving with unbounded; libe- || diſplayed great ability and eloquence : yet did the 


| for that purpoſe, 


rality: they proceeded immediately on the 22 | prifoner under all thoſe difagreeable eircumſtances, 


plot, and expelled one of their members, for having | make a better defence than, from his age, infirmi- 


declared in public company, he believed it to be || ties, and narrow capacity, was expected, either by 


a forgery : they voted Sir George Jeffery's, one of || his friends or his enemies. He repreſented, that, 
the king's ſerjeants, and Sir Francis Withens, high- | during a courſe of forty years, from the very com- 
_ ſteward of Weſtminſter, betrayers of their country, | mencement of the civil wars, he had, through ma- 
for U joined in counter addreſſes againſt the || ny dangers, difficulties and loſſes, ſtill maintained 

petitions for the meeting of the parliament. They || his loyalty ; and was it credible that now in his old 
next recommended to the king Dr. Tonge, one of || age; eaſy in his circumſtances, he would bely the 
the diſcoverers of the popiſh plot, for the next Wo courſe of his life, and engage againſt his 
eccleſiaſtical preferment, that ſhould become va- | royal maſter, from whom he had ever received kind 
cant; and, in all probability, Charles would || treatment, in tke moſt deſperate and moſt bloody of 
have been obliged to gratify them in this parti- all conſpiracies ? he remarked the imfamous charac- 


cular, had not Tonge died ſoon after. They alſo || ter of the witneſſes; the contradictions and abſur- 
endeavoured by their countenance and protection, || dities of their teſtimony ; the the extreme indigence 
to wipe off the extreme infamy, with which Dan- || in which they had lived, though engaged, as chey 
gerfield was loaded, and to reſlore him to a capa | 
city of being a witneſs, nay the whole tribe of in- 
formers they applauded and encourage. 

The popular leaders were now determined to 


pretended, in a conſpiracy with kings, princes and 
{ nobles ; the credit and opulencee to which they were 
at preſent raiſed. With a ſimplicity and tenderneſs 


more perſuaſive than the greateſt oratory, he till 


carry matters to extremity, and in leſs than a week || made proteſtation of his innocence, and could not 


| 

after the commencement of the ſeſſion, the lord f forbear every moment expreſſing the moſt lively ſur- 
Ruſſel, in direct terms, moved for excluding the | | 

duke of York from the ſucceſſion. This motion of the witneffes. But, notwithſtanding this noble 
being ſeconded by Sir Henry Capel, and ſeveral || defence, fo determined were the country party to 
others, the houſe came to the following reſolution, || deprive him of his life, that, after a trial of ſix 
that the duke of York's being a papiſt, and the days, the lords, by a majority of twenty four 
« hopes of his coming to the crown had given the ||. voices, found him guilty. He, however, received 
« preareft countenance and encouragement to the || the fatal verdi& with firmneſs and reſolution, Nor 
was all the malice of his greateſt enemies, able to 
and the ptoteſtant religion; and that, in defence ¶ ſhake the ſteady purpoſe of his ſoul. His mind 
« of the king's perſon, government, and the pro- and reſolution ſeemed even to collect a new force 
«< teſtant religion, they would ſtand by his majefty from the violence and oppreſſion under which he 


% preſent deſigns and conſpiracies againſt the king 


« with their lives and fortiines 3-and that, if his! || laboured, 


w 
we - 
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prize and indignation at the audacious impudence 
8 P 
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When going to the place of execution, he called, 


for a cloak to defend him from the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon, © Perhaps,” ſaid the aged nobleman, 
« may ſhake with cold; but I truſt in God, not 
« from fear.” On the ſcaffold he continued with 
reiterated and earneſt aſſeverations, to make proteſ- 
tations of his innocence ; but when he mentioned 
the witneſſes whoſe perjuries had bereaved him of 
his life, his expreſſions were full of mildneſs and 
harity. | | 
? The populace who had exulted at the ſentence 
ronounced againſt Stafford, were now melted into 
tears at the ſight of that tender fortitude, which 
ſhone forth in each feature, motion, and accent of 
this aged nobleman. To his repeated proteſtations 
of innocence they anſwered, with a faultering ac- 
cent, We believe you my lord! God bleſs you, 
« my lord. The breaſt of the executioner himſelf, 
was touched with ſympathy. Twice he lifted up 
the axe to ſtrike the fatal blow, and as often felt 
his reſolution fail. A deep ſigh was heard to ac- 
company the laſt effort, which laid Stafford for 
ever at reſt. All the ſpectators ſeemed to feel the 
blow, and when his head was held up to them 
with the uſual cry © This is the head of a traitor,” 
no clamour of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe 
and aſtoniſhment had taken poſſeſſion of every heart 
and was viſible in every countenance. 
Not content with theſe marks of extreme diſplea- 
ſure againſt the court, the commons paſſed the fol- 
lowing vote. © It is the opinion of this houſe, 
« that there is no ſecurity or ſafety for the proteſ- 
« tant religion, the king's life, and the govern- 
« ment of this nation, without paſſing a bill for diſ. 
« abling James, duke of York, for inheriting the 
« imperial crown of this realm : and to rely upon 
% any other means and remedies is not only inſuffi- 
« cient but dangerous.” | 
A. D. 1681. Theſe proceedings being conſi- 
dered by the king as a direct attack upon his digni- 
ty and prerogative, and being apprehenſive if he 
paſſed them over in ſilence, they would ſoon be at- 


tended with more ſerious conſequences, reſolved to 


put a ſpeedy end to their ſeſſion. This coming to 
the knowlege of the commons, they met early in 
the morning on the tenth of January, the day on 
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writs to be iſſued for calling a new parliament, 


which was to meet at Oxford on the twenty: firſt 


of March. | | 
The reaſons that induced Charles to make that 
city the place for holding the parliament were, to 


deprive the country party of the advantage they 


had obtained by their cloſe connection with the city 


of London; and to puniſh that capital, for the 
_ countenance it had conſtantly given to the violent 
| councils of the commons. But Charles ſoon found 


| that he was deceived, and that the meaſures he had 


which the king was expected at the houſe to pro- 


rogue the parliament and came to a reſolution 
that whoever adviſed his majeſty to prorogue 
the parliament to any other purpoſe than in 
order to the paſſing a bill to exclude the duke of 
Tork, was a betrayer of the king, the proteſtant 
religion, and the kingdom; a promoter of the 
French intereſt, and a penſioner of France. They 
had ſome time before refuſed to grant the king any 


ſupplies, and now, leſt he ſhould be able by other 


means, to ſupport the government, and render him- 
ſelf independent, they paſſed another vote, import- 
ing, that whoever ſhould advance any money on 
thoſe branches of the king's revenue, ariſing from 
cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth-money, ſhould be deem- 
ed an enemy to the parliament, and anſwer for it 
in that aſſembly. 1 eee 
They had hardly time to paſs theſe votes before 
the uſher of the black rod came to require their at- 
tendance in the houſe of peers, when the king, af. 
Fr giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral laws of real uti- 
ty to the nation, prorogued the parliament till the 
twentieth of January, and ſoon. after diſſolved it 
dy proclamatipn, At the fame time he ordered 


— ————— 
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| 


taken were not ſufficient to anſwer the intended de- 


ſign. The members in the new parliament, in the 
. CY « 
country intereſt, were almoſt the ſame with thoſe 


in the old: they brought with them the ſame re- 


ſentments, the ſame avowed ſpirit of oppoſition to 
all the king's meaſures; and ſeemed determined to 
be revenged for the indignity they thought had been 
put upon them, by his majeſty having ſo ſuddenly 
diſolyed their former ſeſſion. 


Indeed the aſſembling of this parliament had 
more the reſemblance of thoſe in former times, 


than the peaceable appearance of modern meetings. 


Each fide came- armed, and attended by their- 


friends and adherents; as if confident of an imme- 
diate rupture, The members of London in parti- 
cular, appeared in the midſt of a numerous body of 


horſemen, diſtinguiſhed by knots of ribbons, with 


the mottos of © no popery | no ſlavery !”* In ſhort, 


both parties endeavoured to diſplay their Whole 


ſtrength, 
Charles, on this occaſion, ſhewed a vigour and 


firmneſs truly becoming a great prince, and ſuch as 


appeared the more 8 in him, who had hitherto 


been remarkable for his facility, and irreſolution. 
On opening the ſeſſion he made a noble and not in- 
elegant ſpeech, in which, after complaining of the 


diſreſpectful proceedings of the laſt parliament, 


which he obſerved were ſuch as few princes would 


have born with equal patience, he gave them to un- 
derſtand, that as it was not his deſire or intention 


to exerciſe arbitrary power on them; ſo he would 
not ſuffer it to be exerciſed over himſelf; and again 
inculcated to them, the neceſſity of moderation 


in their debates, as that alone could anſwer the ends 


of the people, who had deputed them as their re- 


preſentatives. He declared he was willing to give 
them every ſatis faction in his power; with regard to 
their fears from a popiſh ſucceſſor, by joining with 
them to eſtabliſh any practicable ſcheme for putting 
the government wholly into the hands of proteſtants, 


during the reign of ſuch a prince. In a word, that 


he would, on his part, perform every thing that 


ſhould reaſonably be expected from him: but that 


he, at the ſame time, expected they ſnould lay aſide 
their animoſities, and concur with him in obtaining 
that ſalutary end; nor by a revival of their former 


irregularities, inſpire him with a diſguſt for parlia- 


ment. gs : 
But neither the menaces or ſoothings of the king 


had the leaſt effect on the commons. They elected 


the ſame ſpeaker, as filled the chair in the laſt par- 
liament, and adopted the ſame meaſures: the im- 
peachment of Danby ; the enquiry into the popiſh 
plot, and the bill of excluſion. They were ſo de- 
termined upon carrying this laſt point, that they re- 
jected every expedient, offered by the court, Ernely, 


one of the king's miniſters, in hopes of removing 


their fears of a popiſh ſucceſſion, propoſed that 
« the duke of York ſhould be baniſhed a x 
re 
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dred miles from the Britiſh dominions: that the 
government ſhould be wholy veſted in a regent: 
that this regent ſhould be the princeſs of Orange; 
and in cafe of her death, without iſſue, or with 


teſtant religion, then the ſaid princeſſes reſpec- 
tively to ſucceed in the regency, during the mino- 
rity of ſuch ſon, and no longer: that notwith- 
ſtanding theſe kingdoms, out of reſpect to the 
royal family, and for the ſake of preſerving the 
right of ſucceſſion, might be governed by the 
name of James II. yet no man ſhould take arms 


employed in any office, civil or military, ſhall 
take an oath to obſerve this ſettlement of the go 
vernment : that acts of the like nature ſhould 
paſs in the parliament of Ireland and Scotland : 
that if the duke of York ſhould come into any 
of the three kingdoms, he ſhall be ipſo facto ex- 
cluded, and the ſovereignty devolve to the re- 
gent: that all papiſts of any conſideration ſhould 


cc 


in the proteſtant religion.” | 
But even theſe expedients, which were almoſt 
equal to an excluſion, did not appear to the com- 
mons as a ſufficient barrier againſt popery : though 
the duke of York and his party were ſo ſenſible of 
the force of them, that they declared themſelves 
more againſt the limitations than againſt the exclu- 
ſion itſelf. The commons, however, renewed their 
favourite bill; and were proceeding to pals ſeveral 
violent votes, when an event happened, which 
created a general quarrel between the two houſes, 
and terminated in a diſſolution of «the parlia- 
ment. : 
Fitzharris, an Iriſh catholic, who had inſinuated 
himſelf into the acquaintance of the dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, had been very punctual in conveying to 
her intelligence of every libel wrote by the country 
party, and of all the deſigns formed againſt her or 
the court, As a reward for ſervices of this kind, 
and perhaps, out of regard to his father,' Sir Ed- 
ward Fitzharris, an eminent royaliſt, he had re- 
ceived from the king two hundred and fifty pounds. 
This man met with one Everard, a Scotchman, a 
ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and of the revealers of the 
popiſn plot. Fitzharris prevailed upon Everard to 
write a libel againſt the king, the duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration. It is not eaſy, at this diſtance 
of time, to diſcover the real intentions of Fitz- 
harris: perhaps he deſigned to carry it to the 
dutcheſs, and to plead the merit of the diſcovery. 
Everard, however, who ſuſpected ſome other de- 
figns, and who was alſo pleaſed with having an op- 
portunity of making a merit of the diſcovery to 
his patron, reſolved to betray his friend. He poſted 
Sir William Waller, a noted juſtice of peace, and 
two other perſons behind the hangings, and gave 
them an opportunity of ſceing and hearing the 
whole tranſaction. The libel ſkerched out by Fitz- 
harris, and executed partly by himſelf, and partly 
by Everard, was the moſt furious, indecent and 
outrageous: performance; and therefore, was much 
better cultivated to hurt than ſerve any party, who 
ſhould be ſo imprudent as to adopt it. Waller car- 
_ ried the intelligence to the king, and obtained a 
warrant for committing Fitzharris, who happened, 
at that time, to have a copy of the libel in his pocket. 


— 


for him, or by virtue of his commiſſion, on pain 
of being capitally puniſhed: that every perſon 


iſſue, if a minor, her ſiſter the princeſs Ann: that 
if the duke ſhould have a ſon educated in the pro- 


ciently credible, he entirely diſgraced by adding 
circumſtances at once abſurd and improbable, He 
declared, that the intention of the miniſtry, was to 


— 


be baniſhed by. name, and their children educated | 


— 


him, that the catholics had reſolved to deſtroy the 
king, and had even engaged the queen to aſſiſt in 


—— - - 7 


plies; and that there ſhould be no more parlia- 
ments. 
whole deſign; and had even been concerned in 
| Godfrey's murder, which was afterwards executed 
in the manner related by Price. 5 


material a witneſs againſt the duke of York, im- 


and by exerting his prerogative, at · this critical con 
juncture, ſpare his brother the mortification of far- 


the ſecret reſolution he had formed; and, there: 


A, D. 168 t. 


Perceiving that he was delivered over to the 
law, Fitzharris thought it the moſt prudent method 
to court the favour of the — — party, who were 
alone able to protect him, and who he obſerved po. 
verned and directed almoſt every trial. He told 
them he had been employed by the court to write 
the libel, in order to throw the whole odium on 
the excluſioniſts. But this account, though ſuf 


ſend copies to all the leaders of the country party, 
and the moment they received them, they were to 
be arreſted, and a conſpiracy imputed to them. He 
added, in order to merit favour by more impor. 
tant intelligence, a diſcovery of the great popiſh 
plot, and did not fail to confirm all the dreadful 
circumſtances inſiſted on by his predeceſſors. He 
ſaid, that the ſecond Dutch war was entered into 
with a view of extirpating the proteſtant religion, 
both abroad and at home: that father Parry, a 
Jeſuit, on being diſappointed by the peace, told 
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that horid deſign: that the envoy of Modena had 
offered him ten thouſand pounds to aſſaſſinate the 
king; and upon his refuſal, the envoy told him, 
the dutcheſs of Mazarine was as dextrous at poiſon- 
ing as her ſiſter the counteſs of Soiſſons, and would 
with a little phial execute that deſign : that imme- 
diatcly after the king's death, the army was to come 
over from Flanders, and maſſacre the proteſtants 
that money was raiſed in Italy for recruits and ſup- 


* 
. e 


He added, that the duke was privy to this 


Fitzharris was committed by the king to the 
tower; but the commons, in order to preſerve ſo 


peached him before the houſe of lords: The peers, 
however, rejected the indictment, and ordered him 
to be tried at common law. This refuſal highly 
exaſperated the commons, and they voted, thai 
whatever inferior court ſhould preſume to try Fitz- 
harris, or any other perſon, lying under an im- 
peachment of the commans, ſhould be deemed 
guilty of an high beach of privelege. This quar- 
rel between the two houſes was conſidered by 
Charles as affording the moſt favourable pretence, 
for putting a final period to a parliament, who 
were determined to thwart him in all his meaſures; 


ther inſults, and, perhaps, prevent his right of ſuc- 
ceſſion from being violated. But at the ſame time 
he well knew the neceſſity of carefully concealing 


fore did not impart it to his moſt intimate friends; 
ſo that both parties were equally ſurprized at the 
F ß , ug Rl | 

On the 28th of March, the day when the ex- 
clufion bill was to be read the ſecond time, Charles 
came to the houſe of lords, and diſſolved the par- 
liament, before they had receiyed the leaſt intima- 
tion of his deſigns after which he ordered his 
coach, and drove directly to London; where he 
publiſhed a declaration, containing his reaſons fot 
diſſolving the two laſt parliaments, Among 2 75 
| Re eus 


A. D. 1681. | 
accuſations he taxed the commons with having 
formed a deſign of yreſting the royal authority out 
of his hands. ity. e 70 | 


Such an act of unprecedented vigour and reſolu- 


tion in the king, ſtruck the country party with 


terror and confuſion. They were aſtoniſhed at 
being thus circumvented, and incapable of forming 
any meaſures, they every one retired quietly to his 
place of reſidence. Thus far Charles acted with 
a ſpirit becoming an Engliſh monarch. - But the 
future conduct of the king was greatly inferior: 
he was a man, and conſequently ſubject to the 
frailties of human nature. He did not enjoy his 
triumph with moderation; nor did he properly 
diſtinguiſh between, the irregular attempts of a diſ- 
contented faction, that laboured to engroſs all 
power to itſelf, and the noble efforts of a patriotic 
ſpirit to withſtand the encroachments of the crown, 
on the undoubted liberties of the ſubject. The 
parliament had contradicted him; they had wound - 
ed him in the moſt tender part; and, therefore, he 


determined. for the future to govern, without their 


affiltanor,.e mai; bir ef 


I The remainder of his reign was, therefore, ſpent | 


in continual attempts to render himſelf abſolute, 


in which he but too well ſucceeded; and afterwards 
grew as cruel. and deſpotic,, as he had before ap- 


* 


1 


peared mild and merciful. | 


His arbitrary. power was chiefly ſ apported by the | 


* 


furious animoſity. which then prevailed between the 


whigs and tories z. and which the court carefully | 


fomented. | Charles attached himſelf principally to 
the latter. He had frequent conferences with their 
leaders to whom he was conſtantly: repreſenting, that 
the late diſputes, and the diſſolution of two ſucceſſive 
parliaments, in conſequence thereof, had been en- 
tirely owing to the intrigues of the whigs, who, un- 
der pretence of their zeal for the church, and the 
pioteſtant religion, concealed the moſt inveterate 
hatred to monarchy; and that their real deſign was 
to bring about a ſubverſion, and eſtabliſh on its 
ruins, a republican, form of government. If they 
ſucceeded, they did not doubt of obtaining the 
firſt poſts in the kingdom, and of enriching them- 
ſelves with the ſpoils of a civil war, Which, in all 
probability, would be the reſult of their carrying 


their point: that epiſcopacy, and the liturgy of the 
church of England, were to them equally diſagree- 


able. In a word, that they were moſt of them in 
their hearts, either rigid preſpyterians or rebellious 
independent. | 


n n ; 
This artifice produced the deſired effeck. The 
epiſcopal party, with all the high-churchmen, took 
the alarm, and joined the court party, in order to 
render abortive the deſigns of the whigs. The 
clergy every where preached up the doctrines of 
non· reſiſtance and paſſive obedience, in the moſt: 
ablolute and ſlaviſh ſenſe; and multitudes of the 


mol latter ing acdrefics, flowed in from every part 


of the kingdom; advancing che prerogative of the 
crown W moſt extravagant height. The object 
was now changed. The church, was indeed repre- 
ſented to be ſtill im danger: but, inſtead of the pa- 
piſts, the Whigs and preſbyterians were repreſented 
as its only enemies. In ſhort, the Catholics umting 
with the tories in one common intexeſt, they carried 
cyery thing, they, deſired, and the,,country-party. 
vas, obliged to 5 to the ſuperior power of their 
adverſaties. The duke of . recalled from 
Scotland, and reſumed his ſeat at the council-board, 
71 Your ib | | 
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Charles, who loved his brother, and placed in him 
unlimited confidence, adopted implicitly all the 
meaſures he propoſed, and, in a manner, com- 
mitted the reins of government into his hands, that 
he himſelf might enjoy his pleaſures without con- 
troul; - N and Ta be 51 an N 
All who had rendered themſelves obnoxious to 
the court ſoon felt the effects of this prepoſterous 
conduct. Fitzharris, a little time after the diſſolu- 
tion of the parliament, was tried before the court 
of King's- bench, condemned and executed; to- 
gether with one Oliver Plunket, the-popiſh titular 
primate of Ireland, for a conſpiracy with the French 
court, in order to ſtir up an inſurrection in that 
iſlands But the moſt remarkable ſacrifice} to the 
reſentment of the court, was Stephen College, a 
Joiner of London, who had rendered himſelf re- 
markable for his zeal againſt popery, and was 
ſtrongly connected with Shaftſbury, and the coun- 
try party: for as they principally relied upon the 
populace, men of College's rank and ſtation were 
very uſeful to them. College had been at Oxford, 
armed with ſword and piſtol during the ſitting of 
the parliament, and this made the foundation of 
his crime. ; | 
It was pretended, that a conſpiracy had been en- 
tered into to ſeize the king's per ſon, and retain him 
in confinement till he ſhould make the conceſſions 
demanded of him. The ſheriffs of London were 
in ſtrong oppoſition to the court, and it was, there- 
fore, no wonder the grand jury rejected the bill 
againſt College. The priſoner was, therefore, ſent 
to Oxford, where the treaſon was ſaid to have been 
committed. Lord Norris, the ſheriff, and moſt 
of the people were extremely addicted to the court 
party. A jury was accordingly named, conſiſting 


entirely of royaliſts; and tho' they were all of them 
men of eredit and character, yet ſuch was the rage 


of faction, which then prevailed, that little juſtice 
could be expected by the priſoner. Some papers, 
containing hints and directions for his defence, were 
taken from him, as he was conducting to his trial; 


an unjuſt proceeding, though ſome pretended to 


juſtify; it by alledging, that the ſame violence had 
been committed upon a priſoner during the popiſſ 
plot. Such wild and ridiculous notions of retalia- 
tion were then propagated. by the court party. 

The witneſſes produced againſt College, were 


| Dugdale, Turberville, Haynes, and Smith, men 
who had before given evidence againſt the catholics, 


and whom, therefore, the jury conſidered as the 


moſt perjured liars. College, though beſet: with 
ſo many difficulties, oppreſſed with fo many ini- 
quities, defended himſelt with great ſpirit, courage, 
capacity, and preſence of mind; and invalidated 


the evidence of the crown, by the moſt convincing, 
arguments, and the moſt undoubted teſtimony. But 


notwithſtanding his arguments could not be contra- 


dicted, nor the characters of the evidence in the 
leaſt ſupported, yet the jury, after half an hour's 


deliberation, brought in a verdict againſt him. The 


inhuman ſpectators received the news with ſhouts of 
applauſe : but the priſoner was not in the leaſt diſ- 


mayed. At his execution he ſtill ſupported the 

ſame manly fortitude, and to the laſt ſtrenuouſly 
denied the crime laid to his charge. In a word, his 
whole conduct and demeanor proved, that he was 
led aſtray merely by the fury of the times, and that 


he had been governed by a very honeſt, though 


indiſcreet zeal for his country and his religion. 
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On the very day that College ſuffered, Titus 
Oates, was, by an order of council, turned out of 


his lodgings at Whitehall, with a prohibition from 


appearing within the limits of the court. Titus 
had performed the buſineſs in which he was 
employed; perhaps he had over done it. The 
lot was now treated with ridicule by the king and 
Lis courtiers, and the preſbyterians conſidered as the 
only traitors. e N 
There was ſtil] one victory wanting to complete 
the triumph of the court party: the ruin of Shaftſ- 
bury. The duke of York, to whom he had ren- 
dered himſelf particularly obnoxious, determined to 
take an.ample revenge. He was, accordingly com- 
mitted to the tower, in conſequence of an accuſa- 
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tian of high treaſon, and his trial fixed for Novem- 


ber, at the Old Bailey: but he fortunately eſcaped 


by the grand jury's not finding the bill againſt him. | 


T his event was celebrated with: bonfires and illumi- 
nations in every part of. the. city. Writers are 
far from being agreed with regard to the truth of 
the crimes alledged againſt the earl, which were no- 
thing leſs than a deſign to ſeize the king at Oxford, 
to have brought him to London, and compelled him 
to ſubmit. to the demands of the parliament. I 


was {worn that troops were actually raiſed in London || which ignominious ſentence he ſuffered in that very 


and other places; beſides thoſe who went down 
with the members, and waited only for Shaftſbury's 
orders to-march th! Fs | 

The duke of Vork, who till governed Scotland 
as high commiſſioner, carried every thing, in that 
kingdom according to the deſire of the court.. He 
is allo accuſed of having afted in a molt. arbitrary 
and cruel manner, during his reſidence in. that king- 
dom. The Scottiſh parliament was entirely at his 
devotion. They paſſed 15 acknowledging that 
the crown of Scotland had, by an inherent right, 
by the nature of the monarchy, and by the funda- 
mental laws. of the kingdom, always deſcended to 
the heir of blood, and that no law or conſideration, 
could alter the ſuaceſſion.. They paſſed another ſta- 
tute for impoſing on perſons: in office, a teſt oath, 
acknowledging the king's ſupremacy, renouncing 
the covenant and eſpouſing the doctrine of paſſive 
obedience. A clauſe was, however, admitted in 
favour of the proteſtant religion, ratifying. an old 


» 


1 


and the whig intereſt till pre ponderated there: but 


the court ſoon after found means to elect the mayor 
and ſheriffs out of the king's party. This was a 
great point gained by the tories; and Shaftſbury 
; was ſo ſenſible of it, and how little favour he had to 


popiſh || expect from a London jury under ſuch influence, that 


he thought proper to quit the kingdom, and take 
refuge in Holland; the very country, whoſe ruin 
he had projected, and for which he had ſo ſtrenu- 
, ouſly urged in parliament. But he did not ſuryiye 
his exile above three months. bal 
The city of London being thus gained over to 
the intereſt of the court, the duke of York thought 
it a favourable opportunity to ſatisfy his vengeance 
on ſome of its members, who had, perhaps, too 
indecently reflected upon his character. The prin. 
cipal of theſe were Pilkington, one of the aldermen, 
whom he ſued in a writ of ſcandalum magnatum, 
and caſt him in damages of one hundred thouſand 
pounds; in direct violation of that clauſe in Magna 
Charta, which ſays, no man ſhall be amerced to his 
utter ruin: and Sir Patience Ward, who had ſerved. 
the office of lord-mayor, and had given evidence in 
behalf of the aldermen. This gentleman was in- 
dicted for perjury. and condemned to the pillory, 


city, and in the view of thoſe very people, whom 
he had ſo lately governed as ſupreme magiſtrate. 
A. D. 1683, The king now began to exerciſe 


his deſpotic power. He ſeized the charter of the 


city of London ; and thereby gave the greateſt 
wound to the legal. conftitution, which the moſt 
| 1 and moſt arbitrary monarchs had ever yet 
been able to inflict. All the royaliſts, though 
: Engliſhmen, and even to a certain degree, lovers of 
liberty, were yet induced from enmity to the oppo- 
: ſite faction, and from the hopes of obtaining the 
ſuperiority, to concur in this violent meaſure. A 
writ of quo warrante was iflued againſt the city, 
that is, an enquiry: into the validity of their charter. 
It was pretended that the city had forfeited all its 
privileges, and ought to be declared no longer a cor- 
: poration, on account of two offences which the court 
of aldermen and common council. had committed. 
After the great fire in 1666, all the markets had 
been rebuilt, and fitted up with many conveniences 


conteſſion of faith, in which the maxim of reſiſt- and in order to defray the expence, the magiſtrates 
ance was inculcated: a ſtrange inconſiſtency, and || had-impoſed a ſmall toll on thoſe who brought any 


which ſufficiently proved the whole to have been a || goods for ſale in the markets: in the year 1679, 


work performed by perſons of different parties, |f they had addreſſed the king againſt the prorogation 
agreeing only in a paſſive ſubmiſſion to the will of | 


"their rulers. The earl of Argyle, a nobleman of 
an unblemiſhed character of the preſbyterian per- 
ſuaſion, who had adhered to the king in all his ad- 
verſity, refuſed to take this inconſiſtent oath with- 
out an explanation; for which he was condemned 
to loſe his head: but he eluded the puniſhment by 
eſcaping out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and re- 
tiring into Holland. The king alſo ordered the 
proteſtant diſſenters to be proſecuted with the ut- 
moſt rigour of the law, on the ſtatute enacted 
againſt non eonformiſts, in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth. | | 

A. D. 1682. The mutual animoſity that had long 
ſubſiſted berween the two parties, was now inflam- 
ed into rage and rancour; and Charles, who ought 


to have conducted himſelf as the common parent of 


all his people, openly headed a faction. The city 
of London had hitherto preſerved its independence ; 


* 


of the parliament, and made uſe of the following 
terms. | 155 _ 
« Your petitioners are greatly ſurprized at the 
late prorogation, whereby the proſecution of the 
public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making 
e the neceſſary proviſions for the preſervation of 
your majeſty, and the proteſtant religion, have 
<« received interruption.“ Theſe words were pre- 
tended to imply ſcandalous reflections on the king 
and his meaſures. The cauſe of the city was de- 
fended againſt the attorney and ſollicitor general 
* by Treby and Pollexfen. . 
The latter pleaded, that ever ſince the foundation 
of monarchy, no charter had ever yet been forfeited, 
and that the thing itſelf implied an abſurdity: that 


mitted it, being capable of iniquity: that the mem- 
bers in chuſing them magiſtrates had intruſted them 
12 1 N * af 


' a corporation, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime 
or offence; none but the perſons who actually com- 
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only with legal powers, and where the magiſtrates || repreſented the late tranſaction of the court, as a 
had exceeded theſe powers, their acts were void; ||. moſt notorious violation of their rights and char- 
but could never involve the, body itſelf in any cri- || ters; adding, that they themſelves ſhould, in ſome 
minal imputation: that ſuch had ever been the | || meaſure, be acceſſary, if by a daſtardly ſubmiſſion 
ractice, except at the reformation, when the mo- || their aſſumed authority was acknowledged, Fear 
naſteries were forfeited ; but though this was an || joined with intereſt, however, prevailed over that 
extraordinary Caſe, it was even thought _— [| firmneſs and reſolution, which might have been ex- 
afterwards to ratify the whole tranſaction by an act ||| pected from the capital of England, An humble 
of parliament : that corporate bodies formed'for || petition was ſent to his majeſty, requeſting the re- 
public good, and calculated for perpetual duration, || ſtoration of their charter: the king granted the fa- 
ought not to be anmhilated for the temporal faults ||| vour ; but not till they had made ſuch conceſſions, 
of their members, who might themſelves, without {| as, in effect, "annihilated even the very ſhadow of 
injuring the community, be queſtioned for their of- liberty. - | | 
fences: that even a private eſtate, if entailed, could The court, having thus humbled the capital, all 
not be forfeited to the crown, on account of rreaſon || 'the other corporations in the kingdom perceived 
committed by the tenant for life, but upon his de- || it would be in vain to oppoſe the court; and there- 
miſe, went to the next in remainder : that the of- || fore, moſt of them tamely refigned their charters 
fence objected to the city, far from deſerving ſo fe- || into the King's hands: nor could they obtain a re- 
vere a puniſhment, did not even merit the ſmalleſt || ſtoration of them, till they had paid conſiderable 
reprehenſion : that all corporations were inveſted || ſums; and even then, all the places of power and 
with the power of making by-laws, and the ſmalleſt || profit, like thoſe of the capital,” were left entirely at 
borough in England, had ever been allowed toe the diſpoſal of the crown. This was truly the 
carry the exerciſe of this power, much farther than || triumph of deſpotiſm. The Engliſh were no longer 
London had done in the inſtance complained of: || that bold and deſperate people, who had ſo often 
that the city, who had, at their own expence, re- || made their monarchs tremble. on the throne, in de- 
paired the markets, which were alſo created on their 
own eſtates, might as juſtly claim a ſmall recom- 
pence from thoſe who brought commodities thither, 
as a man might demand rent for a houſe he was poſ- || thoſe who trampled on their freedom. 
ſeſſed of: that thoſe who diſliked the condition, || It was ſome time after the departure of Shaftſ- 
might abſtain from the market, and whoever had || bury, before the malecontents could find a proper 
paid, had done it voluntarily: that it was an avowed method of correſpending with their friends in the 
right of the ſubjects to petition; nor had the city in || city. At laſt, however, this difficulty was ſur- 
their addreſs abuſed this privilege: that the king || mounted, and a regular project of an inſurrection 
himſelf had often declared, the parliament often || was again formed. In order to conduct the deſign 
voted, the nation to be in danger from the popiſh || with more prudence and ſecrecy, a council of fix 


dwindled into daſtardly ſlaves, who courted the 
yoke of oppreſſion and ſervilely licked the feet of 


plot, which it is evident could not be properly pro- |} perſons was eftabliſhed, conſiſting of Monmouth, 


ſecuted but in a parliamentary manner: the im- Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernoon, and John Ham- 
peachment of the popiſn lords, was obſtructed by || den, grandſon to the great parliamentary leader. 
the frequent prorogations; as well as the enacting Theſe entered into an agreement with Argyle, and 
neceſſary laws, and providing for the defence of the || the Scots malecontents, who had engaged for the 
nation: that the loyalty of the city, as well as their || payment of ten thouſand pounds for the purchaſe 
regard to ſelf preſervation, might prompt them to || of arms in Holland, they would bring the whole 
frame the petition, it being often acknowledged || body of covenanters into the field. Inſurrections 
that the king's life was every moment expoſed to || were likewiſe again projected in Cheſhire and the 
the moſt imminent danger from the popiſh conſpi- || weſt, as well as in the city ; and ſome meetings of 
racy : that the city had not accuſed the king of ob- the leaders were held, in order to reduce theſe pro- 
ſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch. in- jets into form. The conſpirators differed extreme- 

tention, — it is allowed, that evil counſellors || ly in their views. Sidney was paſſionately defirous 


were alone anſwerable for all the pernicious conſe- || of introducing a common- wealth; Efſex had em- 


quences of any meaſure; and that it was unaccount- || braced the ſame project; while Monmouth had en- 
able why two public deeds, which had not, during || tertained hopes of acquiring the crown for himſelf ; 
ſo long a time, ſubjected the guilty perſons even to || Ruſſel, as well as Hampden were greatly attached 


the ſmalleſt penalty, ſhould now inflict ſo ſevere a || to the ancient conſtitution, and propoſed only to | 


puniſhment on the corporation, which always was, || exclude the duke of York, and procure a redreſs of 
and always muſt be innocent, | 2 grievances. Lord Howard was a man of aban- 
But notwithſtanding theſe unanſwerable reafons, || doned principles, and ready to embrace any party 
the court gave judgment againſt the city, whoſe li- which his immediate intereſt ſhould recommend. 
berties were declared to be forfeited, and fentenced || But notwithſtanding this difference in their charac- 
to be ſeized into the king's hands, Severe reflec- || ters and views, their common hatred of the duke, 
tions were made on this proceeding, greatly to the || and the preſent adminiſtration, united them into one 
diſhonour of the king and court. The citizens || party, and it was determined to try the dangerous 
were ſtruck with the greateſt conſternation, and the || experiment of an inſurrection. 7 
common council immediately aſſembled to conſider During theſe tranſactions, an inferior order of 
the moſt prudent method of proceeding in this alarm- || conſpirators, who frequently met together, with 


ing exigence, It was propoſed to make an abſolute || the ſame deſign of exciting an inſurrection, formed 


ſubmiſſion to the court, in order to prevent the re- || projects entirely unknown to Monmouth and his 
cording the quo warranto, and conſequently the total || council, Among theſe men were colonel Rumſey, 
extinction of the liberties of the city. This pro- || an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed 
poſal was warmly oppoſed by the whig party. They || himfelf in Portugal, and was recommended 1 

ö king 


fence of their ancient privileges. They were 


2 IeoCrangrret: 


* 


the only perſons of this confederacy, who had ac- 


wards make their eſcape through woods and bye 


king by marſhal Schomberg; lieutenant colonel 


- Horrid purpoſer Aa ils head ee 50] 

Rumbald, who was a malſter, poſſeſſed a farm || 
called the. Rye-houſe, ſituated near the road to | 
Newmarket, whither the king generally went once | 


would be by over-turning a cart in the road, to 


during his ſtay there, the houſe in which he lived 
took fire, which obliged him to leave the place 


imputed to this incident, and the court party could 
not ſufficiently admire-the wiſe diſpenſations of pro- 
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Walcot, another republican officer; Goodenough, 
under ſhieriff of London; Weſt, Tyley, Norton, 
and Ayloffe, lawyers; Ferguſon, Rouſe, Holmes, 
Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, Lee, and Rumbald. 
| Moſt of the laſt were merchants or tradeſmen; and 


ceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey and 
Ferguſon. When thefe perſons met together, they 
indulged themſelves in the moſt deſperate and cri- 
minal diſcourſe. They frequently mentioned the 
aſſaſſination of the king and the duke. They even 
went ſo far as to form a ſcheme for executing their 


a year for the diverſion of the races. A plan of 
this farm had been laid before ſome of the conſpi- 
rators by Rumbald, who ſhewed them how eaſy it 


ſtop the king's coach at that place, while they 
might fire upon him from the hedges, and after- 


ways. But though the probability of this ſcheme 
gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no con- 
certed deſign was yet formed, nor any men, horſes, 


or arms provided. The whole was indeed little 


more than looſe diſcourſe, the over-flowings of their 
ral and rande ben 
The king ſoon after retired to Newmarket, and 


eight days ſooner than he intended. His ſafety 
was afterwards, when the conſpiracy was diſcovered, 


vidence. It is indeed certain, that as the king 
had thus unexpectedly, left Newmarket, he had 
much fewer attendants than uſual; and Rumbald 
informed his confederates with regret,: that a fine 
opportunity was thus unfortunately loſt. 
Keiling, who was deeply concerned in this con- 
ſpiracy, now thought it beſt to purchaſe a pardon, 
by revealing it. Accordingly, he went to ſecretary 
Jenkins, and gave him. intelligence of the aſſaſſi- 
nation plot, but, finding Jenkins ſcrupled to iſſue 
warrants, for the commitment of ſo great a num- 
ber of perſons, upon his ſingle ev dence, he, in 
order, therefore, to fortify his teſtimony, prevailed 
upon. the conſpirators to admit his brother at their 
next meeting, after which they both went to the 


1 


ſecretary and gave their joint teſtimony upon oath. 
A proclamation was now. iſſued for apprehending 


the conſpirators but they, having received. timely 


notice of the danger in which they were involved, 
had concealed themſclves. One perſon alone, named 
Barber, was taken. His confeſſion concurring in 
many particulars, with Keiling's information, the 
truth of the affair was no longer doubted z and a 
more diligent ſearch was now made after all who 
had been any ways concerned in it. 


Weſt and Rumſey, finding the danger to which 
they were expoſed in endeavouring to eſcape, fur- 
rendered themſelves, with an intention of becom- 
ing evidence, and thus fave their own lives at the 


expence of their companions. Weſt could only con- 


firm the teſtimony of Keiling; but Rumſey gave an 


account of the meet ngs at Sheppard's. Sheppard 
was immediately apprehended, and upon his infor- 


? 


— 


mation, orders were iſſued for arreſting the great 
men engaged in the conſpiracy. Monmouth abſcond. 


ed, Ruſſel was taken and ſent to the tower: Gray 


was arreſted, but eſcaped from the meſſenger 
Howard was apprehended, and, being za man of 
moſt profligate morals, he ſcrupled not, in hopes 
of a pardon, to reveal the whole conſpiracy, Upon 
his evidence, Eſſex, Sidney, and Hambden, were 


immediately apprehended, and others, concerned, 


were daily detected, and thrown into priſon. 
On the twelfth of July, colonel Walcot was 
firſt brought to his trial. The evidences againg 
him were Rumley, Welt, Sheppard, and Bourne, 
They all concurred in depoſing, that the priſoner 
had been at feveral meetings held the preceding 
year, on the buſineſs of the plot: that he was to 
have been an active perſon therein, and was fixed 


on to head thoſe who were to attack the kino's 


guard. Walcot in his defence alledged, and offer. 
ed to prove by undoubted teſtimony; that he was 
confined with: the gout all the time the king was at 
Newmarket. This defence was confuted,iby a letter 
Which the priſoner had wrote, whilei under confine. 
ment, to ſecretary. Jenkins, and wherein he pro- 
miſed to reveal all that he knew relating to a 
plot againſt his majeſty: in either of the three king. 
doms, if in return he might be {ſecure of the royal 
pardon. The jury found him guilty of: high trea- 
fon. Howe and Rouſe, were alſo tried and con- 


demned, and ſoon after they were all three executed 


at Tyburn. i 5 5 inne Fs 
Lord Ruſk], ſon to the carl of Bedford, was 
next brought to his trial. The witneſſes produced 


| againſt him were Rumſey, Sheppard, and lord 


Howard. Though the evidence againſt this noble- 


man was, by moſt people, held as ſlight and im- 


perfect, yet he too was brought in guilty. Several 
applications were made to the king for a pardon. 
The earl of Bedford, offered an hundred thouſand 
pounds to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, if ſhe could 
obtain one. Lady Ruſſel, daughter of the carl of 
Southampton, and a woman of great merit, threw 


herſelf at the king's feet, and, with tears, pleaded 


the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atone- 
ment for thoſe errors, into which honeſt, however 
miſtaken principles had ſeduced her huſband. But 
the king remained inexorable, and the twenty-firſt 
of July was fixed for the execution of the noble 
priſoner. The ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln's 


Inn fields, and on the day appointed, Ruſſel was 


brought there from the Tower. Every heart, ſen - 
lible of humagity, ſeemed to unite in a tender com- 
paſſion for him. After a ſpeech to the ſherifts, in 
which he was very deſirous of clearing his memory 


from any imputation of ever intending the kings 


death, or any alteration in the government, he 
without the leaſt change of countenance, laid his 
head on the block; and at two: ſtrokes, it was 


ſevered from his hade 
On the day that Ruſſel was tried, the earl of 
Eſſex was found in the Tower with his throat cut. 
The news was immediately carried to the Old 
Bailey, and ſeryed to impreſs the minds of the 
judges, the council and the jury, with a belief of 
the reality of the plots, ſince Eſſex; rather than 
ſtand. his trial, had laid violent hands on him- 
ſelf. The coroner's inqueſt brought in their ver- 
dict fels. de fe. But from the evidence of two-chik- 
dren, about ten years of age, who affirmed, that. 
they had heard a great noiſe from his window, — 
» Non FN” vba 


chat they ſaw a hand throw out a, bloody razor, the 
murder was aſcribed to the king, and the Juke, 
who happened that mornipg to pay: a viſit to the 
tower, Where they had not been for many years be- 
fore. Eſſexs who wWeyld frequent e the 
lawfulneſs, of {yixides: was Adee ig fms-:of deep 
melancholy, and had Oven leized with one unme- 
diately on his commitment. Theſe circumitances 


alone were-ſuflicient proofs to unprejudiced minds, 


that the earl had been his own..executioner,z, and 
his counteſs, upon a ſtrict enquiry after the cauſe 
of this fatal end of her lord, publicly declared 
herſelf ſatisfied, that he had met with no foul play, 
and concurred in the verd ict of the corner. 

Algernon Sidney was naw — to hi 

This gentleman wag ſon to the carl of Leiceſter, 
and had been deeply engaged in ſupport of the re. 
publican ſchemes and form of government during 
the late troubles: he had even been named one of 
the unfortunate; king's. judges, but delined taking 
his ſeat on that infamous accaſion, On the reſtora- 
tion of monarchy he withdrew. to Holland; but, 
being deſirous! of reviſiting: his native country, he 
took the benefit of the act of indemnity, and; in 
1677, returned to England. When the factions, 
xifing from the popiſh. plot, began to run high, 
Sidney joined the country party, and oppoſed with 
all his intereſt and eloquence, every deſign and mea: 
ſure of the court. This conduct had rendered him 
highly obnoxious to thoſe in pour, , and, to effect 
bis ruin, it was reſolved to ſtreteh the law. to the 
utmoſt. The only witneſs; who depoſed againſt him 
was lord Howard; but as the law required two 
witneſſes, the king's council had recourſe. to a 
ſtrange expedient to ſupply this defect. Having 
cauſed his houſe to be ſearched, among his papers 
was found a manuſcript, on the original and forms 
of government, wherein he had maintained prin- 
eiples, favourable to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt 
and moſt loyal ſubjects, in all ages, have been 
known to embrace. This manuſcript was aſſerted 


to be equivalent to a ſecond witneſs, it being a 


proof of his principles and intentions. The pri- 
loner urged, that there was no other reaſon for aſ- 
cribing theſe papers to him, beſides a ſimilitude of 
hand; a proof which was never admitted in criminal 
proſecutions: that allowing him, to be the author, 
he had compoſed them ſolely for his priyate amuſe- 
ment, and had never publiſhed. them to the world, 
or even communicated them to any ſingle perſon: 
that, when examined, they appeared, by the colour 
of the ink, to have been wrote many years before, 
and could not be produced as evidences of a pre- 


lent conſpiracy againſt the government: and that 


where the law poſitively requires two witneſſes, one 


witneſs, attended with the moſt convincing, cir- | 
cumſtances, could never ſuffice, much, leſs when | 


ſupported by a circumſtance ſo weak and precarious. 
All theſe arguments tho urged by the priſoner with 
great courage and force of #eaſon, had no, influence, 
The violent and inhuman. Jefferigs- was now Chief 
Juttice 3 and by his direction a partial jury was eaſily 
prevailed. on to give a verdict againſt Sidney, and 
bow. — of December . on a 
Cano £ 1 0 ; 


Several more of the conſpirators were executed, 

and others heavily fined. Sir Thomas, Armſtrong, 

who was ſuppoſed to have been the principal inſtru- 

ment, in ſeducing the duke of tagten from his 

duty, was put to death without trial, and his limbs 
7 
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Howard being the only evidence againſt him, and 


2 


— 2 


ſubjects, nothing 
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diſperſed through, the principal towns, of the king- 
dom. Hambden was alſo brought to his trial: but 


his teſtimony not ſupported by any very material 


; Circumſtance, the crown lawyers thought it would 
be needleſs to tx 


try him for treaſon , they therefore 
laid the indictment for miſdemeanors only, obtained 
ſentence againſt him, and impoſed a fine of forty 
thouſand pounds on him 3 

On the firſt diſcovery of the conſpiracy, the duke 
of Monmouth had abſconded, and the court could 
get no intelligence of him. At laſt, Hailifax diſ- 


covered his retreat, and prevailed on him to write 
two letters to the king, full of the moſt humble and 


ſubmiſſive expreſſions, Charles, who felt all his 
tenderneſs for this beloved ſon revive, accepted of 
his ſubmiſſions, and gave him leave. to come to 
court: he even extended his indulgence ſo far, as to 
promiſe he ſhould not be obliged to give public evi- 
dence againſt any one, But in order to put the 
Saane party to ſilence, he required the duke to 
ſign a letter, owning the plot, and tacitly juſtifying 
the evidence againſt thoſe who had ſuffered. To 
this Monmouth ſubmitted ; but in a few days he re- 
pented of the ſtep he had taken; for finding he was 
entirely diſgraced with his party, and that, even 
though he ſhould not be produced in court as 
an evidence, his teſtimony, now made public, might 
haye weight with juries on any future trial, he re- 
ſolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour, and with 


| great earneſtneſs entreated the king to return him 


the paper. Charles, provoked at this conduct, ba- 
niſhed the duke his preſence, and afterwards ordered 
him to depart the kingdom. He went to Holland, 
where the king, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, 
carried on a ſecret corre ſpondence with him, and 


made him frequent remittances of money. 


” * 7 


A. D. 1684. The diſcovery of the late conſpi- 


| racy: had a ſurprizing effect on the minds of the 


people in favour of Charles; and they reflected with 
horror on any attempts levied at his life. They alſo 
aſcribed every unjuſt or hard meaſure to the preva- 


lence of the duke's councils, into whoſe hands the 


king had, from indolence, reſigned the reins of 
government. Charles was deſirous of encreaſing 
his preſent popularity by every art, and knowing the 
dread of popery was the molt predominant paſſion 
in the minds of the people, he judged ir proper to 
marry his niece the lady Ann, to prince George, bro- 
ther to the king of Denmark, and a proteſtant. 
But though in this inſtance, he ſtrove to gratify his 

g could prevail on him to give them 
a farther proof of his inclination to oblige them, by 
fummoning a parliament. He dreaded to truſt them 


with the election of new repreſentatives, and though 


his reyenues were extremely burthened, he choſe ra- 
ther to ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than 
try an experiment, which, by raiſing afreſh ſo ma- 
ny diſcontented humours, might prove dangerous to 


| his repoſe. In this reſolution he was ſupported by 


the duke of York, who at the ſame time, engaged 
him in ſuch meaſures, as muſt have rendered an ac- 
commodation with a parliament quite impracti. 
cable. 1 175 5 | 
The earl of Danby, who had been ſeveral years 

a priſoner in the tower, and had often made fruulcſs 
attempts to be admitted to bail, was now brought to 
the bar of the King's- bench, and indulged with that 
privilege, on entering himſelf into a recognizance 
of ten thouſand pounds, and two of his friends in 
4 = 96S five 
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five thouſand pounds each; for his appearance 
in the houſe of lords the next ſeſſion of par- 
liament, The four popiſh lords remaitiing in the 
tower, were alſo admitted to bail. Theſe proceed- 
ings were deemed a great encroachment on the pri- 


the duke of York, contrary to law, was reſtored to 
the office of high admiral, without taking the teſt. 


Several people were proſecuted for writing againſt | 


uch acts of deſpotiſm: among whom was Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, who, for being the author of a 


book, entitled Julian the Apoſtate, in which he | 
confuted the prevailing notions of paſſive obedience | 
and non-reſiſtance, was fined in five hundred marks. | 


Many other perſons were tried for ſpeaking ill of 
the king, the duke, and the government, ſome of 
whom were fined and others pillored. Jefferies, a 
man equally devoid of honour, humanity and con- 
ſcience, and who had, by the moſt ſervile obe- 


dience to the will of the duke of York and his | 
lk raiſed himſelf to the high office of chief | 


uſtice of the King's-bench, ſignalized himſelf in a 
particular manner on thefe occaſions, 


The ſituation of Charles ſeemed at preſent more 


eligible than it had ever been ſince his reſtoration. A 
powerful faction, which had ſhook his throne, and 
menaced his family, was entirely ſubdued. He had 
recovered his former popularity in-the nation; arid 
what perhaps pleaſed him ſtill more than having 
complying parliaments, he was enabled to govern 
entirely without them. But it is certain that the king, 
amidſt all thefe promiſing circumſtances, was nei- 
ther happy nor ſatisfied. Surrounded by all theſe 
triumphs of ill acquired power, he conſtantly lan- 
guiſhed beneath a load of conſcious guilt, of being 
the oppreſſor of a free and generous people; he had 
been adviſed to purſue meaſures, he had yielded to 
counſels which his own heart told him were not con- 
ſiſtent with his own honour, or the welfare of his 
people. Naturally of a gentle diſpoſition, he had 
tuffered arbitrary and even cruel proceedings to re- 
ceive the ſtamp of his royal authority. Bur he ſaw 


this too late; for while he compelled his ſubjects to 


ſubmit to his deſires through fear, he found he had 
loſt the firmeſt hold a ſovereign can have uo the mul- 
titudes over whom he reigned, the maſtery over their 
hearts. And if we may believe the moſt conver- 
fant about the court at that time, he began to form 
the noble deſign of altering his conduct, and ſeem- 
ed determined to throw himſelf upon his people, and 


to renew the true conſtitutional intercourſe between. 


a Britiſh king and his parliament. 

In the mean time, however, his miſtaken maxims 
of government had greatly influenced his conduct 
with regard to foreign affairs; and while he was 
employed in purſuing” the neceſſary meaſures for 
rendering himſelf arbitrary at home, he had ſuffered 
the ambitions monarch of France to make long 
ſtrides towards enflaving the reſt of Europe. 


Notwithſtanding the peace of Nimeguen, Lewis 
ive laws to half the princes on the 


dontinued to 
continent, He ſeized the ancient and free town of 
Straſburg : under pretence of a ſlight affront, he 
bombarded Genoa : he inſulted the empire, in its 
head and principal members. Theſe arbitrary pro- 
ceedings at length rouzed the court of Spain, and 
ſhe declared war againſt this general oppreſſor, weak 
as ſhe was; relying for ſupport on the powers of 
Europe, who, according to the dictates of ſound 


CO 
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| 
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ſiſtance. The prince of Orange, indeed, ex 
his utmoſt endeavours to defeat the — gre 
ſigns of Lewis, but Charles diſcovered not the leaſt 


eatonſy of rhe growing power of France; he rate 


vileges of parliament : and about the ſame time |} ſeemed inclin 


to affift her ambitious monarch in 


his ſchemes of univerſal 'empire. Europe faw and 
| trembled at this ſupineneſs in' a prince, who, b 


his fituation, held in his hand the balance of the). 
liberties. At length, however, the repeated repre. 
ſentations of the ſeveral courts concerned, opened 
the eyes of the long deluded Charles. He behelg 
with amazement 'the diſtracted path he had ſo long 
purſued : he reſolved to retrace his ſteps, and by 
one bold effort, ſhake off the inglorious dependence 
which had ſo long rendered him the ſlave of 
another. Perhaps the violent and imprudent coun. 
fels of his brother, by continually puſhing him up. 
on dangerous attempts, gave him at once both a 

prehenſions and uneaſineſſes. He was overheard to 
ſay, when he was once oppofing the duke's haſty 


| counſels, © Brother, I am now too old to go again 


« on my travels; you may if you chuſe it.” 

In ſhort, he began now to grow melancholy and 
reſerved : he did not open his mind with his uſual 
freedom to his brother; and is ſaid to have formed 
a deſign, by the inſtigation of the dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth, who ſaw it was impoſſible for the pre- 
ſent mode of government to ſubſiſt for any length of 
time, to regain the will and affections of his 
ſubjects; to fend the duke back to Scotland; to re- 
call Monmouth; to ſummon a parliament ; and to 
difmiſs all his unpopular miniſters, 

But while he was forming theſe ſalutary deſigns, 
he was ſuddenly ſeized with a kind of an apoplectic 
fit; and though he was recovered from it by bleed- 
ing, he lan 
expired in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. He was ſo happy in a 

ood conſtitution of body, and been always ſo care- 
ful of his health, that his death ſtruck his ſubjects 
with as great a ſurprize as if he had been in the 
flower of youth; and their inexpreſſible concern 
for him, owing to their affection for his perſon, as 
well as their dread of his ſucceſſor, very naturally 
when joined to the' time of his death, gave riſe to 
a ſuſpicion that he died by poiſon. But, when all 
circumſtances are conſidered, this, like many others, 
may be allowed to vaniſh. e 016455 LG th 

Charles, during his laſt moments, was attended 
by biſhop Ken, who was more in his favour than 
any other prelate. This worthy clergyman did every 
thing in his power to prepare the king for his diſſo- 


lution; and when the Dutcheſs of Portſmouth his 
favourite miſtreſs came into the room, prevailed on 


his majeſty to command her abſence; to ſend fot 


the queen and aſk her pardon for the violation of 


her bed, which he readily complied with. From 
theſe promiſing ſymptoms, the biſhop apprehending 
the king to be ſincerely penitent propoſed his receiv- 
ing the holy ſacrament. But he diſcovered a total 


indifference towards the devotions of the church re- 


ligion. Catholic prieſts were therefore introduced, 
and he received the euchariſt from them, together 
with all the other rites of the Romiſh church. 
Two papers were found in his cloſer, wrote with his 
own hand, containing arguments in favour of that 
communion. The duke was imprudent enough to 


publiſh theſe papers, and thereby at once e 
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all the reproaches of thoſe who had been the greateſt | 


enemies to his brother's meaſures, and gave to 
the whole world a glaring inſtance of his own bi- 
Be character of Charles, if ſurveyed in all the 
different lights it will admit of, will appear ſuffi- 
cient to give riſe to various and even oppoſite 


ſentiments. In the walks of private life, his con- 


duct, though far from being free from faults, was, 
in the main, commendable, He was a generous 
lover, an obliging huſband, a friendly brother, an 
indulgent father, and a good-natured maſter. Had 
he filled an inferior ſtation, he would probably have 
paſſed through life, with the affection of ſome and 
without incurring the hatred of any. But placed 
as he was, in the higheſt ſphere of life, for which he 
was altogether unqualified, he drew upon himſelf, 
by his indolent temper, the contempt, not only of 
the neighbouring potentates, but alſo of his own 
ſubjects. Negligent of the nation's intereſt, re- 

dleſs of its honour, averſe to its religion, jealous 
of its liberties, laviſh of its treaſures ; he expoſed 
it by his raſh and pernicious meaſures, to the miſe- 
ries of a civil war, and even to the diſgrace of fo- 
reign conqueſt. | 

He was in his perſon, tall and ſwarthy, and his 
countenance marked with ſtrong, harſh lineaments. 
His penetration was ſharp, his judgment clear, his 
knowledge extenſive, his converſation lively and 
entertaining. When conſidered as a companion 
be appears one of the moſt agreeable and engaging 
of men ; and indeed, in this view, his deportment 
muſt be allowed altogether unexceptionable ; 
his love of raillery was ſo tempered with good 
breeding, that it was never offenſive : his propen- 
ſity to ſatire was fo checked by diſcretion, that his 
friends never dreaded their becoming the object of 
it: his wit, to uſe the words of the marquis of 
Hallifax, could not with ſo much propriety be ſaid 


to be very refined and elevated, qualities apt to 


occaſion jealouſy and envy in company, as to be 
Plain, and engaging; and though perhaps he talked 
more than the ſtri& rules of politeneſs would per- 
mit, men were ſo pleaſed with the affable deport- 
ment of the monarch, that they always retired 
pleaſed, both with the monarch and with themſelves. 
This is, indeed, the moſt brilliant part of the 
king's character; and he ſeems himſelf to have been 
ſenſible of it; for he was fond of dropping the for- 
malities of ſtate, and of relapſing every moment 
into the companion, q 8 
We muſt not omit to mention, that few princes 
ever paſſed more acts of parliament for the benefit 
of the ſubject: trade and manufactures flouriſhed 
more in this reign, than in any former period of the 
Engliſh monarchy : the arts and ſciences were cul- 
tivated with good ſucceſs, though not greatly en- 
couraged by the ſovereign, who, though he had 
himſelf made ſome progreſs in mechanics and che- 
miſtry, and was no bad judge of genius, yet he 
Was ſo beſet by miſtreſſes and craving courtiers, that 
had neither money nor attention for literary merit. 
In the firſt year of his reign, a few. philoſophers, 
Who had eſtabliſhed conferences, for the mutual 


communication of their diſcoveries in phyſic and 
geometry, procured a patent; and having enlarged 


their number, were called the Royal Society. This 
inſtitution began to ſoften the manners by improving 
ne-underſtangings of men; though without receiv- 

any bount 
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fell ſhort of Charles in knowledge and genius, far 
exceeded him in libefality. Beſides penſions con- 
ferred on learned men, in every part of Europe, 
his academies were directed by rules, and ſupported 
by ſalaries z a generoſity which does great honour to 


his memory, and, in the eyes of all the ingenious 


part of mankind; will be eſteemed an atonement 
for many of the errors of his reign. It is, indeed, 
ſurprizing, that princes ſhould not have more fol- 
lowed this excellent example; ſince it is certain that 
this bounty, ſo much celebrated, ſo very extenſive, 
ſo remarkably beneficial, did not coſt that monarch 


fo large a ſum, as is often ſquandered on one ſingle, 


uſeleſs favourite. 

The French academy, however, ſupported and 
encouraged by the ſovereign, there aroſe in England 
ſome men of ſuperior genius, who were more than 
ſufficient to caſt the balance, and who drew on 
themſelves, and on their native country, the atten- 
tion of all Europe. Beſides Wilkins, Wren, Wal- 
lis, Barrow, and Ward, all eminent mathema- 
ticians z Hook, an accurate obſerver by microſcopes, 
and Sydenham, the reſtorer of true phyſic, there 
fouriſhed during this period, a Boyle and a New- 
ton. Men, who had with cautious, and therefore 
the moſt ſecure ſteps, purſued the only path that 
leads to true philoſophy. | | | 

Boyle improved the air-pump, invented by Otto 
Guericke, and was thereby enabled to make many 
new and curious experiments on the air, as well as 
on other bodies. His chemiſtry is much admired by 
all who are acquainted with that art; his hydroſta- 
tics contain a greater mixture of reaſoning and in- 
vention, with experiments, than any other of his 
works. But his reaſoning is ſtill very remote from 
that temerity which has led aſtray ſo many philoſo- 


phers. Boyle was a great partizan of the mecha- 


nical philoſophy, a theory, which, by diſcovering 
ſome of the ſecrets of nature, and permitting us ro 
imagine the reſt, is ſo agreeable to the natural curio- 
ſity and vanity of mankind. 

In Newton this iſland may boaſt of having pro- 
duced the greateſt and moſt penetrating genius that 
ever aroſe for the ornament and inſtruction of the 
ſpecies. Cautious of admitting no principl-sbur ſuch 
as were founded on experiments ; but reſolute ro 
adopt every principle of that kind, however, new 
or unuſual: from modeſty, ignorant of his ſuperi- 
ority above the reſt of mankind ; and thence leſs 
careful of adopting. his reaſons to common appre- 
henſions; more anxious to merit than acquire fame; 
he was, for theſe cauſes long unknown to the world : 
buz his reputation at laſt broke out with a luſtre, 
which ſcarce any writer, during his own life-time, 
had ever before attained, While Newton ſeemed 
to withdraw the veil that concealed the myſteries of 
nature, he ſhewed, at the ſame time, the imperfec- 
tions of the mechanical philofophy, and thereby re- 
ſtored her ultimate ſecrets to that obſcurity in which 


they ever did, and ever will remain. 


Stillingfleet, Tillotſon, Tenninſon, Patric and 
Lloyd were ſhining lights in divinity, The Belles 
Lettres were making daily advances towards perfec- 
tion. Dryden filled the chief ſeat in poetry, tho? 
his writings are juſtly cenſurable for'the vein of li- 
centiouſneſs that runs through the whole. The de- 
pravity of the public taſte, and the preſling neceſ- 
ſities of the writer may indeed be pleaded in excuſe 
for theſe faults. His oce on St. Celia's day, ſtands 


the ſovereign. Lewis, who | unrivalled in the Engliſh language. Wicherly in his 


comedies, 
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comedies, and Otway in his tragedies, have both” 
great merit: The latter, however, received ſo little 
encouragement that he died almoſt in watit of com- 
mon neceſſaries of life. ES | * 
The love of literature in this period inſpired the 
breaſts even of the higheſt perſonages. The couft 
itſelf became emulous of the bays. * 
Buckinghan's rehearſal ſtill ſtands diſtinguiſhed in 
the rank of comic ſatire. The earl of Rocheſter, 
vicious as his ſentiments were, poſſeſſed fo ftrange a 
power of pleaſing, that while we condemn his mo- 
rals, we cannot help being delighted with the muſic. 
of his numbers. The earls of Dorfet, Roſcommon 
and Mulgrave, wrote with eaſe and ſpirit, and with” 
that 5 A negligence peculiar, to, the, gentleman. 
The marquis of Hallifax is juſtly diſtinguiſhed for 
his refined genius, and had he not been'a principal 
perſon in the ſtate, he would have claimed the firſt 
rank in literature; but his aſſiduous application to 
buſineſs ſpoiled the writer. I 
Sir William Temple is almoſt the only author 
that kept himſelf unpolluted by that inundation of 
vice and licenciouſneſs which deluged the nation. 
The ſtile of this writer, though extremely negligent, 
and even mixed with foreign idioms is very agreeable 
and intereſting: that mixture of vanity which ap- 
pears in his works is rather an advantage than a 
fault: for by that means we enter into the character 
of the author, full of honour and humanity, and 
believe ourſelves engaged in converſation with a 
companion, rather than in the peruſal of a book, 
But the greateſt genius in poetry was the immortal 
Milton. His Paradiſe Loſt is, in many parts, the 
moſt. ſublime of any poem in any language; thoſe 
of Homer, Virgil, Lucretius and Taſſo, not ex- 
cepted. Milton is more conciſe than Homer, more 
ſimple than Taſſo, more nervous than Lucretius; 
had he lived in a latter age, and learned to poliſh 
ſome roughneſs in his verſes ; had he enjoyed better 


| 
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the whole peruſal. The alluſions are often dark 
and far fetched, and, though hardly any author 
was capable of expreſſing his thoughts in fo fer 


1} words, he often employs too many thoughts on one 


ſubject, and thereby becomes prolix in a very u. 
uſuał manner. It is ſurprizing how much erudition 
Butler has introdueed with fo good a grace, into a 
work of pleafantry and humour. Hudibras is per. 
haps one of the moſt learned compoſitions” to be 
met with in any language. The advantage which 
the royal cauſe received from this poem, in expoſing 
the fanaticiſm and falſe pretences of the former 
parliamentary party, was prodigious. The King 
himſelf had ſo good a taſte as to be highly pleaſed 
with the merit of this poem, and even got a great 
part of it by heart; yet he was either ſo careleſs in 
his temper, or ſo little endowed with the virtue of 
| liberality, or, more properly ſpeaking; of gratitude, 
that he ſuffered the author, who was a man of virtue 


and probity, to live in obſcutity, and die in. want. 


| Chatles had no ligitimate iſſde; bur he left a very 
numerbus progeny, the fruits of his illicit love. 
| He had, by Mrs. Lucy Walters, James, duke of 
Monmouth, born in 1646. He married Ann Scor, 
daughter and heireſs of Francis earl of Buccleugh in 
COU. SS TT OS 
By Mrs. Elizabeth Killegrew, viſcounteſs Shan= 
non, Charlotte-Jethima- Henrietta- Maria Fitzroy, 
married firſt to James Howard, and afterwards to 
the earl of Yarmouth. - FRO, J 
By Mrs. Catherine Peg, Charles Fiz- Charles, 
earl of Plymouth, con monly called Don Carlos, 
born in 1658. He married lady Bridget Oſborne; 
daughter of the duke of Leeds, and was killed at 


| Tangier in 1680. 1141 M 
Buy Mrs. Barbara Villiers, created lady Nonſuch, 
counteſs of Southampton and duteheſs of Cleve- 
land, three ſons and as many daughters. Charles 


- 


| Fitzroy, created duke of Southampton, and aftes 


fortune, and poſſeſſed leiſure to watch the happy re- 
turns of genius in himſelf, he had obtained the pin- 
nacle of human perfection, and borne away the palm 
o 3 
It was, during a ſtate of poverty, blindneſs, diſ- 
grace, and old age, that Milton compoſed this won- 
derful poem, which even ſurpaſſed all the compo- 
ſitions which had flowed from his own pen, durinę 
the vigour of his age and the height of his prof 
perity. This circumſtance is not 05 leaſt remark- 
able of all thoſe which attend that great genius. 
Butler's poem, entitled Hudibras, abounds with 
more ſtrokes of juſt and inimitable wit than any 


his mother's death, duke of Cleveland. 


Henry 
Fitzroy, duke of Grafton; and George Fitzroy, 


| duke of Northumberland. Anne Fitzroy, married 
| the earl of Suſſex; Charlotte Fitzroy, eſpouſed the 


earl of Litchfield, and Barbara Fitzroy, took the 
veil in a monaſtery at Pontoiſe, in France. 5 
By Lovife de Querouaille, dutcheſs of Portſ- 
mouth, Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond. 
By Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn, commonly called Nell 
Gwyn, an actreſs, Charles Beauclerk, duke of 


N. f 


And by Mrs. Mary Davis, a lady of the ſame 


other compoſition; yet there are many performances 
which give as great, or greater entertainment upon 


8 


| 


rofeſſion, Mary Tudor, married to the earl of 
Jerwentwater, wx e e e 
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N the demiſe of Charles II. his 
A.D. () brother James, notwithſtanding the 
1685. endeavours of the two laſt parlia- 
ments to exclude him from the throne, was pro- 
claimed king without the leaft oppoſition from any 
of the people. But James himſelf dreaded the 
conſequences that might reſult from the more zea- 
lous part of his ſubjects, on account of his religion, 
which he was reſolved to ſupport, and, if poſhble, 
to re-eſtabliſh in England. He therefore thought 
it would be the moſt prudent meaſure to aſſemble 
the privy council, and by delivering a flattering 
ſpeech, filled with promiſes he never intended to 
erform, endeavoured to diſſipate the fears too many 
bad entertained of the conſequences that might 
flow from his religious principles. | 1 
Accordingly, when the council aſſembled, he told 
them, after beſtowing ſome praiſes on the memory 
of his predeceſſor, he declared, that it was his de- 
termined reſolution to maintain the eſtabliſhed 'go- 
vernment both-in church and ſtate : that, though 
he had been reported to have imbibed very arbitrary 
principles, he well knew that the laws of Eng- 
land were abundantly ſufficient to render him as 
great a monarch as he could wiſh ; and he was de- 
termined never to depart from them, He added, 
that as he had many times ventured his life in the 
defence of the nation, he would ſtill go as far as 
any man in ſupport of its juſt rights and privileges; 
and that he would exert his utmoſt power and abi 
lities to maintain the balance of power in Europe, 
and to free the nation from that ſtate of dependence, 
or rather vaſſallage, in which it had for NN 
been held by its ambitious neighbours. 
It is no wonder that a diſcourſe, filled with ſuch 


noble ſentiments, ſhould be received with a general || 
applauſe both. of the privy-counciFand the nation 


in general, The king had always paſſed for a marr 
of great ſincerity and honour ; and as the court 
party was very powerful at that time, the people 
were perſuaded that his intentions were conformable: 
to his expreſſions. - We have now, ſaid they, the 
word of a king, and a word never yet broken; and 
therefore demands the moſt implicit beſief. Ad- 
drefles came from all quarters, full of duty, and 
many of them conceived in terms of the moſt fer- 
vile adulation. Every one haſtened to pay his duty 
to the new monarch; and James had reafon to 
think, that, notwithſtanding the violent efforts 
made by the country party for his exeluſion, no mo 
darch in Eurepe far firmer on his throne than him- 


elf. 


The thinking part of the nation, however, and 
particularly thoſe who were beſt acquainted with the 


temper of the king, were not to be impoſed upon 


by ſpecious aſſurances. It was indeed a kind of in- 
tatuation to ſuppoſe, that he really entertained the 
lentiments he profeſſed. They had known him, 
while duke of York, to be a bigor to the Romiſh 
| 1 and a zealous oppoſer of the reformation: 

o 
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popiſn religion. The people were t 


| mercileſs and cruel ; and that he totally diſregarded 


the liberties of the people, and the eſtabliſhed form 
of government. They knew he was the principal 
adyiſer and promoter, of all the unpopular and 
arbitrary meaſures purſued by his brother during 
the latter part of his reign; and that he himſelf w. 

the ſworn friend of Lewis tke fourteenth, whoſk 
ambition all Europe dreaded ; and, like that mo- 
narch, a ſworn enemy to all whom the Romiſh 
church ſtiled heretics. Was it therefore reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that he would entirely alter his ſenti- 
ments when he came to the throne? James was 
ſenſible, penetrating and enterprizing: but he was 
alſo headſtrong, violent, and arbitrary; and his 


judgment by no means clear. How could it be 


expected that the king with this ſtrange mixture of 
good and bad qualitits could ever render his people 


Tlnheſe ſuſpicions were too ſoon verified. The 


force of religious bigotry, and the thirft for arbi- 
trary power, ſoon prevailed on James to diſcover 
his real ſentiments. The very firlt Sunday after his 
acceſſion, he went publicly to hear maſs: though 
this was not conſidered as any thing ſtrange, con- 
ſidering how many years he had open profeſſed the 

| le erefore much 
more alarmed, when, ſome time after, he publiſhed 
a proclamation for continuing the cuſtoms and du- 


ties granted to his brother, the late king. This was 
at once an open violation of the Engliſh conſtitution, 


according to which, no impoſt can be levied on the 


| ſubje&; but by act of parliament; and a ſufficient 
e tme || | 
'. || the people. Nor wotld he hear of any expedient 


proof of the little regard he paid to the liberties of 


for preventing the conſequences it was natural to 
think would reſult from this arbitrary proceeding, 
About the ſame time, James ſent Caryl to Rome, 


1 
. 


j in order to make ſubmiſſions to the pope, and to 


{ pave the way for a re- admiſſion of 1 into th. e 


boſotm of the catholic church. 


— ͤ— e Br” ne —— 


nnocent the 
eleventh, who then filled the papal chair, very pru- 
dently adviſed the king not to be too precipitate in 
his meaſures; nor raſh I attempt what repeated ex- 
perience might convince him was abſolutely imprac- 
ticable- Phe Spaniſh ambaſſador Ronquillo, know- 


ing thetranquiltity of England abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom of mak- 


ing the ſame remonſtrances. 


nces. He obſerved how 
buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed the 
king not to liſten” with too great facility to their 


dangerous councils, “ Is it not ——— in Spain,“ 
repfieck James, „ for the king to conſult his con- 


„ feſſor 2 Ves,“ returned the ambaſſador, and 
it is for that reaſon, our affairs fucceed fo ill.“ 


4 


James, however, in the difpoſal of public em- 
ployments, and {cttling the officers of his houſhold, 
did not as yet think proper to thew much partiality 


to thoſe of his own communion: all who held poſts 


: 
: 
1 


| | nurd in their reſpt ctive offices. 
had been often witneſſes that his diſpoſition was ¶ think proper to conceal his reſentment 


under the late king, were, by proclamation, conti- 
But he did not 
againſt the 


3 Vuõ:itneſſes 
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that aſſembly. I 
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witneſſes for the popiſh plot. The famous Titus 

Oates was tried for perjury on two indictments; 

one for ſwearing that he was preſent at a conſulta- 
tion of jeſuits in London, on the twenty- fourth of 
April 1679; another for ſwearing that father Ire- 
land was in London between the eighth of Auguſt. 
and in the beginning of September in the ſame 


more undoubted evidence. Two and twenty per. 
ſons, who had been ſtudents at St. Omers, moſt of 
them perſons of credit and family, gave evidence 
that Oates had entered | himſelf in that ſeminary 
about Chriſtmas, in the preceding year, and had 


year. Never was criminal convicted on fuller and 


never been abſent but one night, till the month of 


4 4 


July following. Forty-ſeven witneſſes, all likewiſe 
perſons of untainted characters, ſwore, that father 
Ireland, on the third of Auguſt, repaired to Stat- 
fordſhire, where he reſided till the middle of Sep- 
tember; and what would, ; ſome years before, have 


been regarded as a very material circumſtance, nine 


of thele witneſſes, were proteſtants of the church of 


” v4 : 


on each indictment; to be whipped on two different 
days, from We to Newgate, and from Newgate 
to Tyburn ; to be impriſoned during life, and to 


viction, and his courage under the puniſhment. 


eſt proteſtations of the veracity of his teſtimony : 
though the whipping was ſo cruel, that he ſwooned 


Gates was ſentenced to be fined a thouſand marks 


ment. He was, however, enabled, by the care of 
his friends, to recover; and he lived till William 


mounted the Engliſh throne, when he was releaſed 


from his conſinement and a penſion of one hundred 
pounds a year ſettled on him. A conſiderable num- 
ber adhered to him during his diſtreſs, and conſidered 


him as the victim of the proteſtant cauſe. The 


populace were affected with the ſight of a puniſh- 
ment, more ſevere than is common in England; 
and the ſentence. of perpetual impriſonment, was 
deemed illegal. | 
| Though f 
liaments, and was confirmed in his ſentiments by 
the queen and his popiſn prieſts, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary, at the fe doe of a reign, to ſummon 
The low condition into which the 
whigs or country party, had fallen during the laſt 
years of Charles's reign: the odium under which 
they laboured on account of the Rye-houſe conſpi- 
racy, cauſed the elections in general to fall on che 
tories. At the ſame time the general reſignation 
of the charters had rendered the corporations in ge- 
neral, abſolutely dependent on the crown; and the 


recommendations of the court, though, at that 2 | 


riod, little aſſiſted by pecuniary influence, were be- 
come very prevalent. All theſe motives contri- 
buted to fill the houſe of commons with tories and 
zealous churchmen; and who, from their affec- 
tions, were ſtrongly biaſſed to concur with the mea- 
ſures of the crown. — 


. 


On the nineteenth of May, the king opened 


the ſeſſion. with a ſpeech, from the throne, in | 


which, after ſolemnly repeating the promiſe he had 
made before the privy- council, of governing ac- 


cording to the Jaws, and of preſerving the pro- 


teſtant religion, he plainly told them he expected two or three of the king's ſhips arrived in theſe parts 


they would ſettle his revenue during his life, as 
they had done that of his brother. 1 might,” ſaid 


he, „ uſe many arguments to inforee this demand; 


« the benefit of trade; the ſupport of the navy; 


© the government itſelf, which I muſt not ſuffer o 
* be precarious. But I am confident that your own 
conſideration, and your ſenſe of what is juſt and 
“ reaſonable, will ſufficiently ſuggeſt to you what. 
<< ever, on this occaſion, might be enlarged upon. 
There is, indeed, one popular argument, which 
« may be urged againſt complying with my de. 
mand. Men may think that by feeding me from 
time to time, with ſupplies, as they ſee conveni. 
ent, they will better ſecure frequent meetings of 
e parliament : but as this is the firſt time I have 
* ſpoken to you from the throne, I mult plainly tell 
“you chat ſuch an expedient would be very impro- 
*<, 'per to employ with me: and that the beſt way 
<< to engage you to meet me often is always to ule 
e wn e after | 

There was no neceſſity for employing reaſon to 
underſtand the meaning of this ſpeech, and had 
the country party formed the majority in the lower 
houſe, his demands would certainly have been re- 


1] jected. But they were now too weak to ſtem the 
ſtand on the pillory five times every year. The im- 


pudence of the man ſupported him under the con- 


torrent of power; they wiſely ſubmitted to the 
times, and voted the king all he deſired. This gave 


| gies the higheſt ſatisfaction, and he began tO hope 


He made ſolemn appeals to heaven, and .the;ftrong- || for a peaceful and happy reign. +. 


But this pleaſing interval of tranquillity did not 


| | | laſt long: the earl of Argyle, who had been obliged 
away ſeveral times, and it was evidently the deſign | 
of the court to put him to death by that puniſh: | 


to fly from Scotland during the late reign, on an 
accuſation of his having been, concerned in a ſcheme 
formed by the duke of Monmouth for exciting a 
rebelhon 1n that kingdom, flattered himſelf that the 
time was now come, when he might ſucceſsfully 
ſtir up his countrymen againſt James, whom he con- 
ſidered as the ſole author of his diſgrace and mis- 
fortunes, He imparted his deſign to Monmouth, 
who was then an exile -alſo in Holland; and that 


1 giddy prince immediately conſented to the project. 


\ Accordingly they hired a few ſhips of the Dutch, 


and got together about two or three hundred of the 
| I Engliſh exiles in Flanders, men of deſperate for- 
ames had expreſſed his diſlike to- par- | 


tunes, and who had no means of retrieving their af 
fairs but by a change of government at home. 
This was the whole force the duke and earl had to 


depend upon, except their hopes of being joined 


by a formidable number of the whig party, in caſe 


they could effect a ſucceſsful landing either in Eng- 


land or Scotland. | 


 - Theſe meaſures being concerted, the two chiefs 


of the inſurgents ſeparated in order to follow their 
reſpective plan of operations. The earl of Argyle, 


at the head of a ſmall company, but with arms ſuf- 


ficient for five thouſand men, ſailed from Holland 
in the beginning of May, and made a deſcent on the 
coaſt of Scotland. But he ſoon found himſelf de- 
ceived in the hopes he had entertained of being 
joined by a great number of his friends. He was, 
indeed, fortunate enough to collect about two thou- 
ſand men, chiefly belonging to his own clan in the 
highlands. But the government having received 
advice of his intended enterprize, were prepared 
for his reception. | 
A conderable body of troops were ſent againſt him 
ſoon after his landing; while he, by the help of his 
ſhips tranſported his men from place to place, till 


when 


« the neceſſities of the crown; and the well-being of 
* cc 
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when he was compelled to quit the ſea coaſts, and 
march into the country, where he was inceſſantly 
urſued by the royal army. His followers, ſoon 
rceiving that oppoſition was in vain, abandoned 
their maſter, and he himſelf was ſoon after ſeized 
and conveyed to Edinburgh, where he was publicly 
executed. Rumbald, the contriver of the Rye-houſe 
plot, and ſome others who had fled from juſtice, 
and returned with Argyle, were alſo taken and ex- 
«cured. The earl's father had ſuffered the like fate 
on a fimilar occaſion. 0 . 
Nor was Monmouth more fortunate in his at- 
tempt. He ſailed from the Texel on the twenty- 
fourth of May, and after being detained for nineteen 
days by contrary winds, landed at Lime in Dorſet- 
ſhire, with about eighty followers; but with arms 
for a much greater number. Some of his officers 
diſperſed themfelves about the country in order to 
prevail on the people to Join them; in which they 
ſo far ſucceeded, that the duke's little party was in- 
creaſed to two thouſand men, moſtly from the ad- 


* 


jacent counties. On his firſt landing he publiſhed | 


2 kind of declaration or manifeſto, in which he ex- 
plained the cauſe of his landing in England was the 
recovery of his natural rights, aſſerting the validity 
of the late king's marriage with his mother, and to 


free the nation from the deſpotiſm of the duke of | 


York, whom he accuſed as the author of the dread- 
ful conflagration, by which the greater part of the 


city of London was laid in aſhes ; of the late popiſh || 


plot for taking away the life of the king; for ſub- 
verting the proteſtant religion ; of the murder of 
the earl of Efſex in the tower, and of having 
poiſoned the king his brother. At the ſame time 
he repreſented that his very religion incapacitated 
him 5 ſwaying the ſceptre of England, which 
could never hope for peace or ſafety while a papiſt 
and a tyrant ſat upon the throne. © 


But this declaration, which was filled with the. 


moſt violent invectives, produced very little effect 
in the duke's favour: few perſons of any diſtinction 
joined his ſtandard, ſo that his army conſiſted chiefly 
of a rude and undiſciplined rabble. With theſe, 
however, he marched from Lyme to Taunton, a 
very diſaffected town, where he took upon him the 
title of king. Here he met with ſome reinforce- 


ments, by which means his army amounted to about 


{ix thouſand men: but inſtead of marching directly 
to Briſtol, the taking of which place would have 
been of infinite ſervice to his cauſe, and enable him 
to furniſh his army with refreſhment, he waſted his 
time in the ridiculous pageantry of his proclama- 
tion; while the king employed himſelf in making 
preparations to oppoſe him. Six regiments of Bri- 
tiſh troops were called over from Holland: the 
army was conſiderably augmented ; and regular 
forces, to the number of three thouſand men, were 
diſpatched under the command of Feverſham and 
Churchill, in order to check the progreſs of the 
rebels. HF" „ ee 

Monmouth was now ſenſible of the temerity of 
his project: and ſaw that he muſt either conquer or 
periſh, He therefore ſet forward to meet the king's 
forces, and hoped to find them unprepared for an 


attack. But when he came within ſight of the 


royaliſts, he found them drawn up in excellent or- 
der at Sedgley. moor, near Bridge water. The battle 
began early the next morning, when Monmouth's 
horſe fled at the firſt charge, which circumſtance 
Vas imputed either to the inexperience, cowardice, 


JAMES, IL 


| 


1 ſpirit becoming his rank and character. 


— 
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or treachery of their commander, lord Gray. The 
foot was not ſo eaſily ſubdued : they maintained 
their ground with amazing courage for ſome time; 
but, being expoſed to a moſt terrible fire from the 
enemy's artillery, they at length gave way, after 
which a moſt dreadful flaughter enſued among 
them; three hundred were killed on the ſpot, 
one thouſand in the purſuit, and as many made 


priſoners. 


Monmouth had fled about twenty miles from the 


field of battle, when his horſe ſunk under him. 
He was then obliged to purſue his way on foot. 
Coming to a little cottage, he changed cloathes with 


the poor peaſant who occupied it. In this diſguiſe 
he continued his flight, till unable to walk any far- 
ther, he laid himſelf down in a ditch thick covered 
with fern. But a party of the king's forces paſſing 
by the cottage the next day, knew the duke's 
cloaths which the countryman had on. They imme 
diately obliged the poor man to' tell them which 
road the duke had taken; and after ſtrict ſearch 
they found him in his hiding place, from whence 
they conducted him to London, where he was lodg- 
ed in the tower. ö e 

Monmouth was not proof againſt this cruel re- 
verſe of fortune. On his arrival in London, he 


wrote to the king humbly imploring his pardon, and 


giving him the moſt ſolemn aſſurances, if he would 
graciouſly pleaſe to overlook his former errors that 
he would endeavour by his future conduct to render 
himſelf worthy of ſo great a favour. James, find- 
ing ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and deſpondency 
in the unhappy priſoner, admitted him to his pre- 


| ſence, in hopes of extorting a difcovery of his ac- 


complices : but Monmouth would not purchaſe lite, 
however loved, at the price of ſo much infamy. 


He, therefore, reſigned himſelf to his fate with a 


tune, it would have great 


On the 
fifteenth of July he was brought to the ſcaffold, at- 
tended by the tears of the multitude. He warned 
the executioner not to fall into the error which he 
had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where he was 
obliged to redouble the blow. But this precaution 
had not the deſired effect, for it ſo intimidated the 
man, that he could ſtrike only a feeble blow on the 
neck of Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the 
block, and looked him in the face as if reproaching 
him for his failure, he again laid down his head, and 
the executioner ſtruck him twice, but without effect. 
Throwing away the axe, he declared himſelf incap- 
able of finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff, 
however, obliged him to renew the attempt, and 
at two blows more the head was ſevered from the 

Thus died James, duke of Monmouth, whoſe 
character, in many reſpects, was truly amiable ; he 
was brave, generous, and ſincere; but too open to 
flattery, and too warmly addicted to pleaſure; the 
effects of his being educated in a court, then the 


|| emporiunr of debauchery : he was the darling of 


the people, the conſequence of which, added to the 
allurements of ambition, had engaged him in an 
enterprize for which he was, of all men, the leaſt 


qualified: and which, in the end, coſt him his 


hfe.--.: 25 | 2K 51 
Had James made a — 3 uſe of this good for- 

y tended to fix his throne 
on a ſolid baſis : but by the cruel uſe he made of 


it, and the deſpair into which his ſubjects were dri- 
ven, it proved one of the principal cauſes of his 


ruin. 


: 
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precipitation, that many innocent perſons were in- 
volved with the guilty. So that upon the whole, 
beſides thoſe butchered by the military commanders, 


two hundred and fifty-one were computed to have 
fallen by the hand of juſtice. The whole county 


ruin. Jefferies, the lord chief juſtice, was ſoon af- 
ter the execution ot Monmouth, ſent into the weſt, 
to try the unhappy perſons, who had been concern- 
ed in the late raſb, and ill-concerted rebellion, Co- 
lonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune, who, had long, | 
ſerved at Tangiers, and, from his intercouſe with, || was ſtrewed with the heads and limbs of traitors, 
the Moors, had contracted a diſpoſition more inhu-. || Almoſt every village beheld the carcaſe of ſome 
man than any known in Europe, attended him with, ||| wretched inhabitant ; and all the rigours of juſtice 


a body of troops to 2 the people in awe. The |} were fully diſplayed, without the leaſt mixture of 
bare recital of the barbarities committed by theſe || clemency. „ 1 1 

two fiends, in the human ſhape, muſt fill eyery: || But the moſt remarkable trial was that of the 
reader with horror. They hanged up numbers of, lady Liſle, widow of one of the regicides, but her. 
perſons in the moſt infuing denne, and many, || {elf a royaliſt, and 8 old, She was indict. 
without any form of trial. Kirke cauſed thirty of o for harbouring a preſÞyterian miniſter, one 
theſe poor wretches to be executed at one time, in, Of. Monmouth's party; though not one of the par. 
in the ſight of himſelf and his officers, while they. ||| ties mentioned in the proclamation. The jury thrice 
ſat at dinner. By way of experiment, he. ordered; |} refuſed to find a verdict againſt her, and were as 
one man to be hung up three ſeveral times, queſ-. || often ſent back with reproaches, by the inhuman 
tioning him at every interval, whether he repented || Jeffer ies; ſo that they were at laft obliged to bring 
of his crime; but the man obſtinately. aſſerting, her in guilty: Theſe inſtances of ſeverity ſo recom- 
that notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, he would. || mended the lord chief juſtice, that he was foon 
willingly. engage in the ſame cauſe, Kirke ordeted, || after rewarded with the office of lord high chantel- 
him to be hung in chains. One ſtory told of him | „ So | 

is memorable for the treachery, as well as the bar- 
barity which attended it. A young maid pleaded 


* 


n 5 


Beſides the inftances of cruelty inflicted on the 
weſtern rebels, a great many more were exerciſed in 
ſo ſtrongly for the life of her brother, or, as ſome. || London, and different parts of the kingdom, on 
ſay, for ber father, and flung herſelf at Kirk's feet, | the proteſtant party; under pretence, either of their 
armed 2 the charms en wy lng | 3 e e Wee 3 * or 
cence, bathed in tears, could beſtow upon her, that of favouring. Monmouth's attempt. Theſe mea- 
the tyrant was inflamed-with ee ron, not ſof-+|| ſures were eCualty influenced by "bh and the 
rened into either love or clergency. He promiſed | favourite deſign of i eſtabliſhing popery in theſe 
to grant her requeſt, provided ſhe, in return, would || kingdoms. This ſcheme had been long ſince form- 
F Ä ye rey Noted kom Mam 
the conditions; but after paſſing the night with him, I atren till now, when being freed from Mon- 
the wanton ſavage 1 her SB — „ frony mouth's rebellian, the king thought himſelf capa- 
the window, her brother, the darling object tor | We of carrying it ſpeedily into execution. He ac- 
whom ſhe had ſacrifieed her virtue, hung on a gib- co. ingly began in teland, where he diſſolved the 
bet, which he had ſecretly ordered to be there Privy: council, appointed a new one, and took care 
erected for his execution. Rage, deſpair, and in- that the majority of the members ſhould be papiſts. 
dignation, took at once poſſeſſion of her mind, and || I he proteſtants in that Kingdom were every where 
deprived her for ever of her ſenſrs. All the inha- Pip phone while Means an to Keep on foot 
bitants of the country, innocent as well as guilry, || 2 ſtanding army of catholics. Colonel Talbot, af. 
were expoſed to —— of this A The | terwards earl of Tyrconnel, by caſhiering ſuch of. 
ſoldiers were ſuffered to live at free quarters; and | ficers and ſoldiers as he thought proper, and filling 
his own regiment, inſtructed by his example, and || their places with others, ſoon modelled the army to 
encouraged by his exhortations, diſtinguiſhed them- | the purpoſes it Was intended to ſerve. mY 
e e eden . n f e re» ur 
way of pleaſantry, he uf call them his ity as deſire. He had a ſtanding 
60 Lambs — long remembered in the || army at his command: a parliament ready to heed | 
weſt of England with horror. him in all his defires; paſſive obedience and non- 
. \ Jefferies, who had already given ſpecimens of || reſiſtance were inculcated as articles in. the Engliſh 
his character in many trials where he had preſided. z creed; while the foreign ſtates were vying with 
nov ſet out with the moſt ſavage joy, to a whole each other in courting the favour of a monarch, who 
harveſt of death and deſtruction.” He began at confeſſedly held in his hands the balance of Europe. 
Dorcheſter, where thirty rebels being arraigned, he | But James wanted prudence to take the advantage 
exhorted them to ſave him, by a free confeſſion, the || that now offered. Inſtead of inſpiring him with a 
trouble of trying them; and when twenty were conduct ſuitable to the ſtation he filled among the 
found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional |} princes on the continent, which would not in the 
puniſhment for _ N he led imme: —— impaired his power, it ſerved only to in- 
diately to execution. Terri this example, || toxicate him. by 
moſt os the other priſoners — guile ; — Perſuaded he had no longer any occaſton for diſ- 
leſs than two hundred and ninety-two received ſen- | guiling his ſentiments or ſuffering any reſtraint in 
tence of death at Dorcheſter, and eighty of them his actions, James began to diſcover his deſigns in a 
were executed. The next ſtage of his inhuman || manner too plain to be miſtaken: He opened the 
cruelty was Exeter. Two hundred and forty-three ¶ ſeſſion of parliament on the ninth of November, 
were there tried, and many of them condemned || with a ſpeech, in which, after congratulating them 
and put to death. From Exeter he paſſed to Taun- on the happy ſuppreſſion of the late rebellion, he 
ton and Wells, carrying terror and . aſtoniſhment || obſerved, that the great reinforcements the rebels 
with him. The juries were ſo intimidated. with his || had received before they were quelled, had been 
menaces, that they gave their verdicts with ſo much entirely owing to the want of a regular force to = 
| perſe 
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perſe them at the firſt breaking out of the inſurrec- 
tion, He added, that the houſe muſt be very ſen- 
ſible, that the militia was very inſufficient for the 

defence of the kingdom in ſuch exigencies, and 


therefore plainly told them, that he was determined 
to ſupport the regular troops he had raiſed, amount- | 
ing to fifteen thouſand men, and demanded a ſupply 
for their maintenance. At the ſame time, he de- 
fired the parliament not to take exception at his 
having admitted ſome catholic officers into the ar- 
my, and diſpenſed with the teſt act in their favour. 
4 They are, continued he, well known, and have 
« ſeryed me faithfully during the late commotions : 
« and I will deal plainly with you, that having re. 
« ceived the benefit of their ſervices at a time of 


& { much danger, I will neither expoſe them to 


« diſgrace, nor myſelf to the want of them.” 
Ever ſince the election of the preſent parliament, 


the members had ſhown the greateſt approbation 


of paſſive obedience, and non- reſiſtance, and given 
very ſignal proofs of their attachment to the king's 
perſon. They had increaſed his annual revenues, 
rendered them perpetual, and, during the rebellion, 
granted him ſupplies greater than he would have 
aſked. Could it therefore be ſuſpected, that fo 
complying a parliament could have made any dif- 
ficulty in fetting aſide ſo trifling a law as the teſt 


act? James was perſuaded they would not; but he 


was miſtaken. - This complaiſant, this ſubmiſſive 


parliament, ſtill remembered, that there was ſuch a | | 
vocable. 


thing as liberty entailed on the people of this happy 
land; and that they were the ſworn conſervators of 
that ineſtimable treaſure in the behalf of the peo- 
ple. They would have gone any decent lengths 
rather than come to a rupture with the king, or in- 


cur his diſpleaſure: but this open declaration on 
his part to govern without the laws, and even to act 
repugnant to them, rouſed them from their le- 


thargy; and ſome who had been the warmeſt oppo- 
ſers of the excluſion bill, began to be alarmed at the 
large ſtrides the king had made towards eſtabliſhing 
arbitrary power. | 
thanks to the king for his ſpeech, met with great 
oppoſition in the houſe of lords; and though it 
paſſed by a ſmall majority, the houfe reſolved to 
take the ſpeech into farther conſideration. But it 
was different in the houſe of commons ; for when 
lord Middleton, ſecretary of ſtate made a motion 


for thanking the king for his ſpeech from the | 
throne, ſeveral of the members refuſed it; and a |: 


motion being made for an addreſs to the king 


againſt employing popiſh officers in the army, con- 


trary to the known laws of the land, it was carried 
in the affirmative. and the addreſs was accordingly 
prefented; at which his majeſty was highly offend- 
ed. But before the addreſs was preſented, the com- 
mons voted him a ſupply of ſeven hundred thouſand 
pounds, 9 
The king, however, ſent them a ſharp repri- 
mand, for the liberty they had taken in their ad- 
dreſs; and abſolutely told them that he was fixed in 
his reſolution both with regard to keeping up a 
ſtanding army and employing catholic officers, 
Terrified by this haughty meſſage, the commons 
conſented' to indemnify the officers already em- 
ployed; and to paſs a new act for qualifying a certain 
number whom the king ſhould name. But ſo im- 
prom was James's temper, ſo lofty the idea he 
ad entertained of his own authority, ſo violent the 
ſchemes ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of 
N You. II. 


The motion for an addreſs of 
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his prieſts, that without any delay or waiting for 


any farther provocation, he immediately prorogued 


the parliament, by which he loſt the ſupplies voted 
by the commons. He continued the parliament by 
four more prorogations, a year and a half longer; 
but having, in vain, tried every experiment, to 
break the obſtinacy of the leading members, he 
diſſolved that aſſembly. And as the perſons who 
— tet the late houſe of commons were as well 
affected to the government, as any proteſtant ſub- 
jects in England, it was univerſally believed that he 
intended to govern without a parliament for the fu- 
ture. ö | 

A. D. 1686. Theſe arbitrary proceedings of 
the king ſtruck the whole nation with terror. The 
church, which had hitherto ſupported the monarch 
was terribly alarmed, and even the army, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance alone, he could now propoſe to govern, 
were highly diſguſted. The former horror againſt 
popery was revived by polemical books and ſer- 
mons; and in every diſpute, the victory ſeemed to 
be gained by the proteſtant divines, who conducted 
the argument with more learning and eloquence, 
During theſe diſputes, an incident happened, which 
diſplayed popery in all its terrors. 

After Lewis the fourteenth had long moleſted 
and haraſſed the proteſtants, he at laſt entirely re- 
voked the edict of Nantz; which had been enacted 
by Harry the fourth, for ſecuring them the exerciſe 
of their religion, and which had been declared irre- 
All the cruelties inſeparable from perſe- 
cution, were practiſed on theſe religioniſts, who 
became obſtinate in proportion to the oppreſſions 
they ſuffered ; and either covered, under a feigned 


| converſion; a more violent abhorrence of the ca- 


tholic communion z or, ſought, in foreign nations, 
that liberty they were denied in their native country, 
About half a million of the moſt uſeful and induſ- 
trious ſubjects deſerted France, and exported, toge- 
ther with imenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and ma- 
nufactures which had chieflly tended to enrich that 
kingdom. They propogated every where the moſt 
tragical accounts of the tyranny exerciſed againſt 
them, and revived among the proteſtants, all thoſe 
ſentiments of the bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of 
popery, to which experience in all apes had given 


too much foundation, Near fifty thouſand refu- 


ees paſſed over into England, and all men were 
lp ed from their repreſentations, to imbibe the 
utmoſt horror againſt the projects, which they ap- 
prehended were entertained by the king againſt the 
proteſtant religion. When a man of ſo much hu- 
manity and ſignal prudence as Lewis, could be en- 
gaped by the bigotry of his religion alone, without 
any provocation, to embrace ſuch ſanguinary and 


impolitic meaſures, it was aſked, what might be 


dreaded from James, who was ſo much his inferior 
in thoſe virtues, and had already been ſo highly ex- 
aſperated by fuch violent oppoſition. It was in vain, 
that the king ſeemed to blame the perſecutions of 
France; in vain he afforded. the moſt extenſive pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugonots: 
all theſe ſymptoms of toleration, were regarded as 
fallacious, and entirely oppoſite to the avowed prin- 
ciples of his ſect, and belied by his ſevere - admi- 
niſtration in Scotland, againſt the non-conformiſts, 
But neither his own promiſes, the complaints of 
his ſubjects, nor even the remonſtrances of ſome of 
the moſt ſenſible and prudent of his popiſh coun- 
ſellors, could divert James from the purſuit of his 
11 darling 
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darling purpoſe, the eſtabliſnment of the catholic || nuncio a publie and ſolemn reception at Windſor. 
faith in theſe kingdoms: Deaf to all reaſonable ||_ The duke of Somerſet, one of the lords of the bed. 
and ſober, advice, he liſtened only to the dictates, of chamber, was diſmiſſed from his employment, for 
his own ſuperſtition: and finding himſelf deſerted refuſing to aſſiſt at this ceremony. he nuncio te. 
by the church party, he affected to careſs the preſhy- - ſided publicly in London, during the remainder of 
terlannnss..d 2d [| this reign. Four, catholic biſnops were conſecrateg 
| A.D. 1687. Accordingly, he ſent) his declata- | a king's chapel, and ſent out, under the title 
tion into Scotland, ſuſpending by virtue of his ſove- of vicars apoſtolical, to exergiſe the epiſcopal func. 
reign, authority, prerogative royal, and abſolute ¶ tion, in their reſpective dioceſſes. Their paſtoral 
power, all oaths, &c. impoſed upon non: confor- letters, directed to the lay catholics of England, 
miſts, who profeſſed the chriſtian religion, In this were printed and publiſhed by the expreſs allowance 
declaration he permitted the moderate preſbyterians and permiſſion, of the king. The regular clergy 
to meet in their private houſes only; but forbad;all | of that communion, appeared at court in the ha. 
field conventicles under the ſeyereſt penalties. He bits of their. reſpective orders; and ſome of them 
permitted the quakers, to meet according to their were even ſo indiſcreet as to boaſt, they hoped, ina 
form, in any place appointed for theip worſhip. At little time to walk in proceſſion through the ca. 


" s * 


the; ſame time, the catholics were declared to be re- pitall ) 
lie ved from the penalties inflicted by any act of par- In the mean time, the whole power in Ireland 
liament made againſt thoſe of their faith, In,this || had been committed toſthe catholics: In Scotland, 
declaration the king likewiſe re-iterated his promiſes || all the miniſters in whom the king placed any con- 
made for maintaining the proteſtant religion, as by fidence, were converts to that religion. Every 
law. eſtabliſhed, and its biſhops and regular clergy || gteat, office in England, civil or military, Was gra- 
in the full enjoyment of their rights, liberties, and || dually transferred from the proteſtants. Rocheſter 
er en, 150k ae and Clarendon, the king's brothers - in-law, though 
A ſimilar declaration was ſoon after publiſhed they had been always very faithful to his intereſt, 
for liberty of conſcience in England. It is not ſur- could not, with all their, ſervices, , atone, fon, their 
prizing, that the ſeveral ſects of proteſtant diſſen- ||| adherence. to the proteſtant religion; and. had ac- 
ters, Rould at firſt conſider theſe declarations as in- cordingly been diſmiſſed from their employments: 
ſtances of great indulgence in the crown for the eaſe || even, the inhuman Jefferies himſelf, though he had 
of tender conſciences. Accordingly, addreſſes from | bee Juſtice and humanity to the ar- 
all parts of che kingdom were ſent to his majeſty, bitrary ſchemes; of the court, declined every day in 
fled with the moſt fulſome flattery. They even the'king's favour, becauſe he refuſed to abandon his 
exalted the royal power beyond all bounds, eſpe- || own religion. So that nothing now ſeemed wanting 
clally the addreſſes preſented by the preſbyterians, | but to procure admittance for the catho ies into the 
who had firſt ſet the example, in the reign of Charles || churches and univerſities. James determined: tg 
ok to the reſt of the nation, for preſcribing the make the utmoſt, efforts to gain theſe points; by 
ſtricteſt limits to the royal authority., Human na- which he Joſt, every friend and adherent among the 
ture is always the ſame. The diſtenters thought || Proteftant s.. „ noon, 
themſelves unkindly uſed by that monarch; they || The firſt attempt was made on the univerſity of 
thought that James treated them like a tender pa- Cambridge; but that proving, abortiye, a ſecond 
rent, but they ſoon diſcoyered that this act of the || was. made, at Oxford, and proſecuted with more in- 
king, was nothing more than a ſnare laid for extir- || flexible obſtinacy, This univerſity had lately, in 
pating the whole proteſtant intereſt in the kingdom: || their famous decree, made a ſolemn profeſſion of 
and therefore , readily, joined wirh,.,the, church of || paſſive obedience; - and + thence. the court probably, 
England, in oppoſing the deſtructive doctrines of || ſuſpected that they would ſne w their ſincerity, when 
paſſive obedience, and non reſiſtancde. l their turn came to practice that doctrine. The 
Finding the non-conformiſts were no longer to be ¶ principal of Magdalen college, one of the richeſt 
deluded by his promiſes, he determined to purſue || foundations in 2 dying about this time, a 
openly. the reſolution he had formed with regard to mandate was ſent in fayour of Farmer a new: can- 
the eſtabliſhing the popiſh religion. Accordingly || vert, but one, Who, beſides his being a catholic, 
he ſent, the earl of Caſtlemaine ambaſſador extraor- had not in other reſpects, the qualities required by, 
inary to Rome, in order to,expreſs his abedience | the ſtatutes for enjoying that office, The fellows 
to the pqpe; and to reconcile, his Kingdom to the || of the college made very. ſubmifſive applications to 
catholic communion, . Never man, who came on || the king for recalling his mandate; but before they 
ſo important an errand, met with ſo many neglects || received any anſwer, the day came on which they 
and even affronts, as Caſtlemaine, The pope, in- were required by their ſtatutes to. proceed, to the 
ſtead of being pleaſed with this Precigate Hep, con- election. They therefore choſe doctor Hough, a 
cluded, that a, icheme, conducted 5 0 8 indiſ- man of virtue, and allo endowed with that firmneſs 
cretion, could neyer be ſucceſsful ; and being then and vigour, ſo. neceſſary for maintaining. His own” 
engaged in a _yiolent quarrel with the French mo, || rights, 2nd'thlo of the univerſity, in'ehj cial. 
narch ; a quarrel which intereſted him much more conjuncture. In order to puniſh the college for 
than the temat England, he had little regard ||, this act of contumacy, an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion 
for James, whom he conſidered as too cloſely con- was ſent down to Oxford, and the new preſident.and 
nected with his capital enemy. ; fellows cited before that court. So very little re- 
The king, thefefore, received only one proof of gard had been paid to any other conſideration ex- 
complaiſance from his holineſs; that of ſending a || cept that of religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, 
nuncio into England, in return for the embaſly. || was found guilty of the meaneſt and moſt ſcanda- 
9 : .. ie Hine ee * 1 141 een HAN If in 3 
Every communication with the ROPE WE by act of ,|| lous vices; ſo that even the eccleſiaſtical com- 
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parliament, declared high: treaſdn: yet ſo little re- miſſioners were aſhamed to inſiſt on his eleftion, K 
gard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the new mandate Was thefefore Iſſued in favour of 
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Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford; a man of || induced the generality of the proteſtants to enter- 
a proſtitute character, but who, like Farmer, had || tain ſuſpicions of this pregnancy, as a {cheme of the 
atoned for all his;yices, by his declared willingneſs || papiſts to eſtabliſh their religion in England, by im- 
to embrace tlie catholic religion, The college re; || poſing an heir on the 363 and from this time 
preſented, that all preſidents. ad zeyer been ap; || they, ſeem to have baniſhed their, forbearing, princt- 
pointed by elections, and there were even very few || ples: and to have taken up a reſolution of oppoſing 
inſtances of the king's interpoſing in favour of any the baleful deſigns of the King and his miniſtry. 

0 James, on his ſide, deſirous of confirming his 


candidate: that having already made a regular elec- | 
tion of a preſident, they could not, during his life, || deſpotic power, and inflamed by frantic zeal, ſeemed 
deprive him of his office, and ſubſtitute another in determined no longer to keep any meaſures with his 
his place: that even if there was 3 vacancy, Par- || ſubjeds. On the twenty. ſeventh of April, he pubs 
ker, by the ſtatutes of their Feder aged be |} liſhed. a ſecond, declaration, of indulgence, almoſt 
choſen ; that they had all of them bound x emſelves in the ſame terms with the former; and he ſub- 
by oath to obſerye theſe ſtatutes, and never on, any || Joined an order, that, immediately after diving fer. 
account to accept of a diſpenſation. They added, vice it ſhould be read. by the clergy in all thg 
| churches. . This was a manifeſt inſult upon the mis 
niſters of the eſtabliſhed religion; and could only 
be done to drive them to extremities, and then to 
take advantage of their non-compliance, with; the 
' foyal mandate. Some few of the biſhops'pbeyed, 
| but the far greater number refuſed to read it. Lloyd. 
' biſhop of F ; Ken, of Bath and Wells; 
Turner, of Ely; Lake, of Cheſter; White, of 
3 i A nt \ |} Peterſborough; and 'Trelawny; of Briſtol ; met 
The nation being now perfectly convinced that || privately at the archbiſhop of Canterbury's palace, 
the king intended to reduce it to the moſt abject || and concerted the form of a petition to the king. 
ſtate, of ſubmiſſion, bitter refleQions, pathetic re- || Wherein- they, in few words, repreſented, that, tho 
monſtrances, and loud complaints againſt the coptt, ' poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of loyalty, a virtue. 
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that Magdalen college had, at all times fo much 

diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, that nothing but 
the moſt invincible neceſſity. could now oblige them 
to oppoſe his majeſty's inclinations, Theſe reaſons 
availed them nothing. The preſident and all the 
fellows, FRED 1999, Who Cory hed, were expelled 
the college, Parker was put in poſſeſſion of the of- 
fice, and the places of the deprived. fellows were 
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filled every mouth, and made the ſubjeck of almoſt of which the church of England had given ſuch 
every publication. James, ſenſible” of the de eminent teſtimonies; though deſirous of affording 
$7 b 3 71 1 1 J.. e Ae EET) ii. = f . * 

popularity poſſeſſed by the prince of Orange in Eng- || eaſe in a legal way to all proteſtant diſſenters; yet, 


land; and that the princeſs his conſort was looked becauſe the declaration of indulgence was founded 
upom as preſumptive heir to the crown, was yery. on a prerogative, formerly declared illegal by parlia- 
inen RED: 2 3s E lets Sb SWiCLOU T4 ork DOT Loi fs Nod $4 . . dogs ; : 
deſirous of knowing their opinion concerning the, ||, ment, they- could not, in prudence, honour, or. 
procure their concurrence to a repeal, it would have. j| diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would be in · 
great 1.00 with the nation. By order of the king, terpreted to amount to. Far which reaſon they 
one Mr. Stuatt wrote to Fagef, the penſionary of, || belought his majeſty, not to infiſt upon their reading 


penal laws and teſt, flattering himfelf, if he could. ||| conſcience, ſo far make themſelves parties as the 


| i . „ 1 11% | 
Amſterdam, to ſound the prince and princeſs; on the declaration. 


this ſubject. Their anſwer was very diſagreeable to || The biſhops, with the primate at their head, 
the court; notwithſtanding Which it was confidently, || having preſented this petition, James, ever haughty 
aſſerted that they had both declared their approba- and impatient of controul, diſmiſſed. them from his, 
tion. of the repeal. Being informed cf this fe, preſence with telling them, that if they had torgot 
port, their highneſſes ordered Fagel to draw up a he was the ſupreme head of the; church, he knew, 
letter to the court of England, Which might con- how to inzke himſelf acknowldged as ſuch,. As 
ttadict it, and inform the world of their true ||| the petition was delivered him in private, he ſum- 
opinions} In this letter the penſionary declared, || moned them before the council; and there queſ- 
« that, although their royal highneſſes were for a ||| tioned them, whether they would acknowledge it. 
4 full liberty of conſcience, and wiſhed not that The biſhôps ſaw his intention, and ſeemed long de- 


; 
®. 


« any one ſhould be perſecuted or puniſhed for dif- firous to decline anſwering 3 but being puſhed [by , 


« fering from 'the eſtabliſhed "religisn ; yet they ||| Jefferies the chancellor, .the archbiſh of Canter- 
60 oil” P means conſent'to the repeat of the (ory % be ad, been written 
« teſt and die Other penal tins,” which tended” 6c bf Rin," and the Ke declared bey bal Flame it, 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, eſpecially ||| Jefferies then aſked them if they would give bail to 
* as thoſe laws could not be faid to carry in them ||| appear in the court of King's bench, ay anſwer to 
any ſeverity againſt” the Roman catholics on ac-, che chars „Which ſhould 1% wy 85 5 0 againſt them 
« count of their conſtiences, being only Proviſions for this Fa They re e thei privi-.. 
* for qualifying perſons fof a ſear in parliatuenr, or. leges as Peet ntedith n from, the AK of. 
*©theenjoymenr'of public offices,“ n giving ſecnfity, on bein charged with, a miſde - 
tion of this leltet reduced vefy different effects im mech eee ce eme 
the king, Afckthe nation: to the fre it gave the | rath the rights of "rhe peerage as well as the rights 
ſevereſt mortification, but to the latter it afforded ||| of 'the church.” Tefferies,- enraged at this anſwer, 
the higheſt ſatisfa&tion. "©, atlas i, then 2. that, unleſs they inſtantly retracted their 
A. P. 1688. On the ſecond of, Ianubry, 4 pro- aſſertion „and, withdrew; their petition, he would. 
clamatiòn was publiſhed, Geclarin the queen to be ſend then to the” tower. Upon which they aid 
FCC 
an event,” Tie etravagant joy of (th "papifts on ate it ould be; that their own gonſcienges, 
this occafion Sand che ll e exprefions'of the „ told them they. had'acted nothing but what, was: . 
Jeſuits, who'iſerted'this conception was miraculous, 1 lad i ces SM and the ſacred character 
and that che queen od certainly have · a prince, * Witt which they” were inyelted and that they, 
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«« depended on the king of kings to be their pro- which the people were in the moſt anxious expecta- 


© tector. An order was now immediately drawn 
for their commitment to the tower; and the crown | 
lawyers received directions to proſecute them for 2 
ſeditious libel , a term given to their duriful peti- 
tion. | | | 


theſe noble oppoſers of tyranny and oppreſſion, - 
were to be dragged away to confinement, 


their kneesintreated their bleſſing. The conduct of 


the biſhops on this occaſion increaſed the love their 


ſufferings had begun; they checked the tranſports 
of the multitude, and exhorted them to fear God, 


honour the king, and maintain their loyalty. Even | 


the ſoldiers, moved by the ſympathy of example, 
flung themſelves on their knees, craved the benedic- 
tion of theſe criminals, whom they were appointed 


terms of reſentment againſt their proſecutors. 

On the twenty-ninth of June their trial came on. 
They were attended to Weltminſter hall by an infi- 
nite crowd of people, among whom were twenty- 
nine temporal peers, and numbers of the principal 
gentry. The lawyers for the priſoners were Sir Ro- 
bert Sayer, Sir Francis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, 
and Sommers. They pleaded that the law allowed 
ſubjects when aggrieved, to addreſs themſelves by 
petition to the King © that an active Obedience in 


caſes, which were contrary to conſcience, was never 


pretended to be due to government; and law was 
allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance 
and ſubmiſſion of ſubjetts : that when commands 
were impoſed on a perion, which he could not obey, 
it was more reſpectful to offer to the prince his rea- 
ſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſtinate and 
refractory ſilence: that it was no breach of duty 
in ſubjects, even though not expreſsly called upon, 
to diſcover their ſenſe of public meaſures, in Which 
every one had ſo much concern! that, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, the biſhops, were called upon, and muſt 
either expreſs their approbation by compliance, or 
their diſapprobation by petition t that it could be 
no ſedition to deny the prerogative of ſuſpending 
the laws; becauſe there was really no ſuch. preroga-, 
tive, norever could be, in.a leg; 
ment: that even if this prerogatiye was real, It had 
been frequently diſputed before the whole nation, in 
Weſtminſter hall and in both houſes of parliament : 
and no one had ever thought of puniſhing the de- 
nial of it as criminal: that the prelates, ihſtead of 
making an appeal to the people, had applied in pri- 
vate to his majeſty, and had even delivered their pe- 
tition ſo ſecretly, that, except by the confeſſi In ex- 
torted from them before the council, it was found 
impoſſible to prove them the authors: and that 
though the petition was afterwards printed and diſ- 
verſed, it was not ſo much as attempted to be 
proved, that they had the leaſt knowledge of. chat 
Woo / . 
Notwithſtanding theſe argumen 
in themſelves, were received wit 


1 


the audience, and that even ſome of the judges de- 


clared themſelves in favour of the. priſeners,. ger. 


the jury took ſeveral hougs to deliberate z during 


e court | 
had ordered that they ſhould be conveyed from | 

hitehall to the Tower by water, in as private | 
manner as poſſible, But the alarm was ſoon ſpread, | 
and the ſhore lined with innumerable ſpeCtators, | 
who deplored the fate of theſe good prelates, and on | 


; 
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approbation by 
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All ranks of people were ſeizedd with aſtoniſh- dom. 
ment, when they found theſe fathers of the church, 
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tion. But when they at laſt brought in their ver. 
diet Not guilty,” the hall reſounded with ſhouts 
of joy. The happy news was inſtantly communi. 
cated to every part of the city, and from thence. 
| ik infinite joy throughout the King- 


James was at this time on Hounſlow-heath, where 
ever fince Monmouth's rebellion, he encamped his 
army in the ſummer. On this day he had reviewed 
his troops, and was retired to refreſh himſelf in the 
general's tent. But the ſoldiers no fooner heard of 
the verdict given in fayour of the biſhops, than, 
without paying any regard to the preſence of their 
king, they burſt forth into the moſt extravagant 
acclamations of joy. His majeſty. ſent lord Fever. 
ſham to enquire the cauſe of fo ſudden a tumult, 
who on his return told him, It was nothing but 
© the rejoicing, of the foldiers for the acquittal of 
5 biſhops.” James could not conceal his dif. 


| pleaſure at munen Having fixed his chief 


dependence on the ſubmiſſion of the army to his 


| | will, this incident raiſed ſeveral uneaſy reflections in 
to guard, and expreſſed themſelves in the bittereſt |] 


his mind, which he was reſolved immediately to ſa- 
tisfy, by puttin their attachment to an infallible 
teſt. This resolution added to the mortification 
which he had hefore received; for having ordered 
lord Litchfield's regiment to be drawn up in his pre- 
ſence, he cen ſuch officers and ſoldiers as 
would not contribute to the repeal of the teſt and 
penal laws, to ground their arms. To his great 
ſurprize; the whole regiment; except two captains, 
and ſome few popiſh ſoldiers, laid down their fre- 
locks. After a filence of ſome minutes; he ordered 
them to take up their arms, telling them at the 
ſame time; with a ſullen air, * that for the future 
he would not do them the honour of aſking ihcir 
« advice.“ | peo 


While the biſhops were confined inthe tower, and 


| a few days before their acquittal, the queen was 
brought to bed of a fon, afterwards baptized by 
the name of James. This event, which inſpired. 


| the catholics with inexpreſſible joy, was publiſhed 


by a proclamation ; and a general thankſgiving was 


ordered to be obſerved thfoughout the kingdom. 


The people in general, were, however, poſſeſſed 
with a notion, that this was only a * 
| child, in order ta cut off the princeſs of; Orange 


from the. ſucceſſion and what tended to confirm, 
them in this opinion were ſeveral myſterious cir- 


gal and limited govern- ' cumſtances, both with regard to the pregnancy and, 


delivery of the queen. At the ſame, time, the 
proceedings of the court were ſo prepoſterous, that 
they rather augmented than removed the ſuſpicions 
of the populace, At the time of the queen's, 
delivery, the princeſs of Denmark was at Bath, 
whither ſhe had retired a few. weeks. before, at the 
earneſt intreaty, if not by the command of her 
father. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was in the 
tower; and the Dutch ambaſſador, hO ſhould have 
been preſent at the labour, in behalf of the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, was not called. In ſbort, 
common rule of things, ought to have, proved the 
bond of union between ] 1 Ang his people, bad 


ee effect. Both parties, proteſtanta 
and catholies laboured under ſuch violent prejudicq 


at this time, as could not fail of influencing their | 
judgments. It is therefore no. wonder if the latter 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerted the ligitimacy of the child } 
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This tranſaction, added to ſo many others of a 


ſimilar nature, fully convinced the nation, that the 
king was abſolutely determined to ſubvert the con- 


ſtitution both in church and ſtate; and therefore 
thought it high time to form a ſcheme to prevent 
their laws, religion, and liberties, from being de- 
ſtroyed. Accordingly, many perſons of eminence and 
intereſt, both clergy as well as laity, who had gone 
very great lengths in ſupport of the royal authori- 


ty, thought it more prudent to retract their doctrine | 


of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, than bring || of nine thoufand men, and ordered them to encamp 


| near Nimeguen; a fleet of fifty ſail of men of war, 
adherence to it. At the ſame time, they entered | 


their country to the brink of ruin by an obſtinate 


into a ſtrict union with the non- conformiſts for their 
mutual ſecurity; and for inviting over the prince of 
Orange, in order to his heading the country party 
againſt the king. The prince no ſooner received an 
intimation of this diſpoſition in the Engliſh, to free 
themſelves form the yoke of his father. in- law's go- 
yernment, than he took every prudent precaution to 
render it ſucceſsful. He had ſent over Zuyleſtein, 
one of the gentlemen of his bedchamber, to con- 
gratulate James on the birth of his ſon. . This mi- 
niſter had orders to diſcover the real ſentiments of 
ſome of the greateſt perſons in the kingdom, with 
regard to this dangerous undertaking. Zuyleſtein 
ſoon informed his maſter that every thing appeared 
extremely favourable to his views : that the whole 
nation was ready to riſe, and wanted nothing more 
than a chief to head them, Several of the nobility 


going abroad, on various pretences, waited on the 


prince at the Hague, and confirmed this intelligence. 
As an uninterrupted correſpondence was carried on 
between England and Holland, a mutual inter- 
courſe was ſupported between the Engliſh: pro- 
teſtants ; and by letters and meſſages, that plan of 
operations was concerted, which at laſt delivered 
this nation from papal tyranny. 7 


The ſituation of affairs in Europe was alſo very 


favourable to this deſign. The manifeſt partiality 
of James in favour of the ambitious ſchemes: of 


Lewis the fourteenth, had alarmed not only. the | 
proteſtants, but alſo the Roman catholic powers, 
who dreaded nothing more than a coalition between 


the courts of England and France. They ſaw no 


hopes of ſaſety for themſelves but by a revolutionin 
that kingdom. Innocent the eleventh, known by 
the name of the proteſtant pope, on account of the 


' wiſe diſregard he paid to the attempts of James to 
introduce popery into England, was far from being 


ayerſe to the intended reform ation in the Engliſh 


government. The deſign was, however, managed 
with great ſecrecy both at London and at the 
Hague. But, when it came to be known, was ap- 


proved by the whole nation; and even by all the 


courts of Europe, that of France only excepted. 


The prince of Orange, however, refuſed to engage 
in this ſcheme, till he had received a formal invita- 
tion from ſuch perſons, whom he knew had every 


thing to fear from a miſcarriage of their enterprize. 
This invitation was ſoon procured, and ſent by 
_. Zuyleſtein on his return from his embaſſy; when 
the prince readily accepted of the offer made him, 


to undertake the defence of the nation, againſt the 


machinations of James, and the catholic party. 


Having diſpatched this invitation, the leaders of 


the party diſperſed themſelves in the different coun- 


ties, in order to gain the populace over to their party, 


— 


and the former inſiſted that the whole was an 
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and, by aggravating the meaſures of the court, to 
ſpirit them up to a general revolt. In the mean 
time, both the king and his council ſeemed to be to- 
tally ignorant of what was tranſacting in the various 


parts of the kingdom. | 
But the conduct of the prince of Orange was 


very different. He conducted the neceſſary prepa- 
rations with wonderful prudence and policy. Un- 


der pretence of interfering in the diſpute then ſub- 


ſiſting between prince Clement of Bavaria, and the 
cardinal of Furſtemberg, with regard to the election 


of an archbiſhop of Cologn, he collected an army 


and a ſufficient number of tranſports, were by de- 
grees aſſembled in the Dutch harbours, waiting only 
for orders to take on board the troops deſigned for 
England. Theſe meaſures were conducted with 4 


circumſpection and addreſs, which ſufficiently diſ- 


played the great capacity and abilities of the prince 


of Orange, who could conceal the intention of 


theſe powerful preparations, under ſuch pretenſions 


as prevented the Engliſh court from ſuſpecting their 


true deſtination. He was, in leed, greatly indebted 
to the complaiſance of the ſtates, who, on this oc- 
caſion, heartily concurred with him in all his mea- 
ſures. After the prince had determined to put him- 
ſelf at the head of the proteſtant party, he deſired 
the Engliſh lords at the Hague to demand the aſſiſt- 
ance of the ſtates, in the name of the whole king- 
dom. Little perſuaſion was neceſſary to induce the 
ſkates. to grant their requeſt. They were indeed 
equally concerned with the Engliſh themſelves, as 
the deſtruction of Holland mult doubtleſs have ſoon 
followed the ſlavery of England. Nor was it Hol- 
land alone that countenanced the prince's enterprize: 
many of the neighbouring princes promiled their 


ny, the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, and the whole 
houſe of Lunenburg, agreed to unite their forces, 


James did not, for ſome time ſuſpect, that his 
ſon-in-law had formed any deſign againit him, or 
that the forces the prince had aſſembled, were deſ- 
tined for invading England. Lewis, however, hav- 
ing received intelligence from the count d'Avaux, 


be the event of theſe powerful preparations, tranſ- 
mitted the intelligence to James, and, at the ſame 
time, made him an offer of any number of troops 
he might think neceſſary for his defence: or, that 
he would immediately ſend over fifteen thouſand 
men, provided James would put Portſmouth into 
their hands, in order to preſerve a free communica- 


tion with France. Theſe offers were laid before the 


council; but the earl of Sunderland, who was prime 
miniſter, and not without reaſon ſuppoſed to have 


already entered into a private correſpondence with 


the prince of Orange, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed their be- 
ing accepted. He alledged, in ſupport of his 
opinion, that a ſmall body of foreign troops would 
be diſadvantageous, as they muſt excite the mur- 


murs of the people, without being able to keep them 


in ſubjection. He added, that the Engliſh ſoldiers 
were ſo naturally averſe to act in concert with foreign- 
ers, that they would take every opportunity that 
offered to deſert. On the other hand, he obſerved 
it would require no leſs than forty thouſand men, to 
quell the diſcontented part of the nation: that ſuch 

| M m m | 9 4 4131 80 


aſſiſtance z the elcctors of Brandenbourg and Saxo- 


and protect the united provinces, during the abſence 
| of their Stadtholder. Hl 


his ambaſſador at the Hague, of what was likely to 
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an army would naturally receive all its orders from 
the court of France; and that while theſe. foreign 
forces kept the Engliſh in awe, would reduce the 
ſtate of the king himſelf to little leſs than that of a 
vice-roy to Lewis the fourteenth. Theſe argu- 


ments, though dictated by perfidy, carried with 


them the appearance of ſound argument. The 
council ſubſcribed to the miniſter's opinion; and 
James refuſed, tho with many expreſſions of gra- 
titude, this important offer. 1 

Lewis was ſtill very unwilling to abandon his 
friend and ally, in whoſe welfare he conſidered him- 
ſelf as deeply intereſted. He therefore ſent orders 
to d' Avaux, to remonſtrate with the ſtates in his 
name, againſt the preparations they were making for 
a deſcent upon England. The ſtrict friendſhi 
and alliance, ſaid d! Avaux, ſubſiſting between 
<« the two nations, will induce my maſter to conſider 
« every attempt againſt his ally, as an act of hoſti- 
& lity againſt himſelf.” But this remonſtrance was 
ſo far from intimidating, that it ſerved only to in- 
cenſe the ſtates. They demanded, with great firm- 
neſs, what was the purport of the late alliance be- 
tween France and England, which had been conclud- 
ed with ſa much ſecrecy.? Whether it was of the 
lame nature with the former, intended for the de- 
ſtruction of, the proteſtant religion ? If it was, it 
behoved them to provide inſtantly for their ſafety: 
and to render abortive thoſe projects that had been 
formed againſt them 1» 
James himſelf was highly provoked with Lewis 
for taking this raſh ſtep, and finding he had been 
adviſed to it by Skelton, the Engliſh envoy at 
the Hague, he immediately recalled that miniſter, 
and committed him to the tower; diſclaiming 
publicly, at the ſame time, all alliance with France; 
and his having any knowledge of the remonſtrance. 
Whatcver truth there might be in this aſſertion, 
peither the ſtates, nor his own ſubjects gave the 
- leaſt credit to it. The Engliſh in particular, were 
more than ever incenſed againſt their ſovereign, 
whom they firmly believed, had entered into a 
{cheme with the French king for reducing them to 
abſolute ſlavery. e ne 
During theſe tranſactions, while James was diſ- 
tracted with fears and apprehenſions, he received 
certain advice of the prince of Orange's deſigns, and 
that he might ſoon expect to ſee. the Dutch fleet up- 


nied with many Engliſh noblemen and perſons of 
diſtinction, who had for ſome time concealed them- || 


ſelves in Holland. Terrified at this intelligence, 
neither James nor his council could form any plau- 
fble ſcheme for oppoſing this invaſion. The pro- 
teſtants, who compoſed the bulk of the nation, 
were known to conſider themſelves as victims devot- 
ed to deſtruction; and therefore would naturally 
join the prince in their own defence. It was even 


their expreſs invitation. Both the Engliſh fleet and 


land forces had already diſcovered their little incli- 
nation to ſupport the king in his deſigns: or rather 
their reſolution to oppoſe him to the utmoſt of their 
power. What method therefore could the king 
purſue? there was little time for deliberation: the 
ſtorm was approaching, and it was abſolutely ne- 
.ceflary to make ſome preparations for oppoſing its 
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AN this alarming exigency, J ames-determined ro 
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more than probable, that he was coming over on 
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| biſhops then in London, aboliſhed the 


C3 A 


revoking ſeveral of his late unpopular edicts ts 
endeavour to'retrieve the —_ will and affections of 
his ſubjects. Accordingly he conſulted! with the 
commiſſion 


for (eccleſiaſtical affairs; took off the biſnop of 
London's ſuſpenſion; reſtored the charter of the 
city; removed the popiſh magiſtrates; and filled 
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on the coaſt, with a land army on board, accompa- | 


1 


/ 
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their poſts with proteſtants in their room, and took 


ſome other ſteps towards the redreſs of grievances, 
But theſe popular meaſures failed of producing the 
defired effect: they came too late; and were gene. 
rally conſidered as the reſult of feat, rather than that 
of inclination, or a real change of ſentiment. 
James ſeems alſo to have been at ſome pains to con- 
firm his people in this opinion: for in the midſt of 
all his preſent diſtreſſes, he could not, at the ba 
tiſm of the young prince, forbear requeſting t 
pope to be one of the godfathers. FIR 
During theſe tranſactions, the prince of Orange 
applied himſelf, with the greateſt aſſiduity, to com. 
plete his armament, and as ſoon as every thing was 
finiſhed, he publiſhed a manifeſto, explaining the 
true motives for his expedition. Copies of this de. 


claration were ſent over to England, and carefully 


diſperſed through every part of the nation. He 
ſolemoly diſclaimed all thoughts of conqueſt, or of 
giving his father-in-law any diſturbance in the en- 
Joyment of his ſovereignty; declaring that his ſole 
intention was nothing more than that of maintaining 
the proteſtant religion, the laws and liberties of theſe 
kingdoms,” which had been ſo openly violated; and 
the procuring a free and general parliament, which 
might at once ſettle all the rights of the ſubject, and 
the prerogatives of the crown on a firm and perma- 
nent baſis. He added, that he had undertaken 
this neceſſary and difficult taſk at the invitation of 
many lords both eccleſiaſtical and civil, and by 
a: of gentlemen and other ſubjects of all 
ranks, in 7FFFFFFFCECT Ra K03G 4, 
At the ſame time, the princes meaſures were ſo 
well concerted, that in three days, above four hun- 


dred tranſports were hired; and the army being em- 


barked, quickly fell down the rivers and canals from 
Nimeguen. The artillery, arms, ſtores, and horſes 


were embarked and the prince ſailed from Helroet 


Sluice, with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, 
and an army of fourteen thoufand men. Aſter 
failing about fourteen leagues, the wind flew: about 
to the weſt, and blew ſo violent a ſfiorm, that, in a 


very few hours, ſcarce three ſhips were to be ſeen 


together. But this loſs being ſoon ' repaired, the 


fleet put again to ſea, under the command of ad- 


miral Herbert, and ſtood away with a fair wind to- 
wards the weſt of England. The ſame wind which 


| favoured the Dutch, detained the'king's fleet in the 


river, and gave the prince an opportufiity of paſſing 


the ſtreights of Dover without moleſtation. Both 


ſhores were covered with multitudes of people, who 
beſides admiring the grandeur of the ſpeRatle, were 
held in anxious ſuſpence at the proſpect of an en- 


, 


terprize, the moſt” important, that had for ſome 


years, been undertaken in Europe, 1 .. 

Theprince; after a very profperousvoyape, land- 
ed his army ſafely in Torbay, on che fiftf ef No- 
vember, the anniverſary of the gunpe der treaſon. 
The Dutch army marched immecfately to Exeter, 


and there the prince's declaration Was ptrbliſhed. 


But the whole county was ſo terrified at the dieacful 


| ; Executions that had enſued on Monmouth's rebel- 
"throw himſelf on the church of England, and by {| lion, that nobody for ſeveral days joined the prince 
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that univerſal combination, into which the kingdom 
had entered againſt the meaſures, of James. 13 — 
thoſe who did not take the field againſt him, were 
able to embarras and confound his councils. A 
petition for a free parliament was ſigned by twenty- 


four biſhops and peers of the greateſt diſtinction, 


and preſented to the king; who returned for anſwer, 
that there was nothing he more earneſtly deſired than 
a free parliament, and that the moment the prince of 
Orange had quitted the kinn e he would grant 
their requeſt with the greateſt diſpatch; but could 
not think of ſummoning that aſſembly while an 
enemy continued in the heart of the kingdom, and 
could command ſo many members to be returned. 
But the moſt alarming ſympton was, the diſaffection, 
which, from the general ſpirit of the people, not 
from any particular reaſon had crept into the army. 
The officers all ſeemed to prefer the intereſt of their 
country and of their religion, before thoſe principles 
of honour and fidelity, which are eſteemed the moſt 
ſacred ties by men of that profeſſion: Lord Col- 
cheſter, ſon to the earl of Rivers, was the firſt of- 


ficer who deſerted to the prince; but he was followed 


only by a few of his troops. Lord, Loveleſs made 
a like effort, but was intercepted by the militia un- 
der the duke of Beaufort, and taken priſoner. Lord 
Cornbury, ſon to the eat] of Clarendon was more 
ſucceſsful: he attempted to carry over three regi- 


ments of cavalry, and actually brought a very con- 


fiderable part of them to the prince's quarters. Se- 
veral officers of diſtinction informed Feverſham 
their general, that they could not in conſcience fight 
againſt the prince of Orange. 


Lord Churchill, afterwards the famous quke of || d 


Marlborough, had been raiſed from,the-rank of a 
page; inveſted with a high command in the army; 
created a peer, and owed his whole. fortune to the 
king's bounty. Yet even this perſon. could reſolve, 
during the preſent extremity, to deſert his unfortu- 


nate maſter, who had always repoſcd unlimited | 
He carried with him the duke | 


confidence in him. V 8 
of Grafton, natural ſon to the late king, colonel 
Berkley, and ſome troops of dragoons. This con- 


duct was a ſignal ſacrifice of every duty in private 


life, to the happineſs of his country ; and required 


for ever after the moſt upright, the moſt public ſpi- 
rited, the moſt diſintereſted behaviour to æender it 
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Wy had always appeared a warm, 
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| ſhocked at this, and many other inſtances of ingra- 
titude, to which he was unhappily expoſed. There 
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have no other tendency than that of N his 
ut this 


towards London; and there prince George, no 
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the death of the princeſs, by a general maſſacre of 


in town, aan 


the 

My lord, you are a good 'man, 

* haye great influence, and can do me ſignal ſer- 
h 9% vice; 


228 A. D. 1688. 
« vice.” 4 Alas!” replied the earl © I am a feeble 
e old man, very incapable of performing any con- 


« ſfiderable ſervice; but I had a ſon,” added he, 


with a ſigh, who, if now alive, could ſerve your 
« majeſty in a more effectual manner; Alluding 
to the lord Ruſſel, who, towards the end of the 
late reign, had fallen a ſacrifice to the vengeance of 
the king, then duke of York. James was ſo thun- 
der ſtruck with this anſwer that he remained, for 


ſome time, ſpeechleſs ; but having recovered his 


ſpirits, it was propoſed to call a free parliament, and 
to ſend commiſſioners to treat with the prince. This 
the king readily complied with, and the lord chan- 
cellor was directed to iſſue the neceſſary writs for 
that purpoſe. The catholics were removed from 


the poſts and offices they held about the court ; Sir 


Edward Hales, a perſon of that communion, and 
conſtable of the tower, was removed from his poſt, 
and ſucceeded by Sir Bevil Skelton. Father Peters, 


the king's confeſſor, ſeeing the ſtorm riſe to ſuch. 


alarming heighth, wiſcly conſulted his own fafety by 
eſcaping into France. The marquis of Hallifax, 
the earl of Northampton and the lord Godolphin 
were ſent to treat with the prince, who delivered to 
them a paper containing certain propoſals. The 
chief articles were, that a free parliament ſhould be 
called: that all papiſts ſhould be diſarmed, and de- 
prived of all the offices they enjoyed: that all 
proclamations againſt himſelf ſhould be recalled: 
that the command of the tower ſhould be put into 
the hands of the lord mayor: that if the king 
ſhould think proper to reſide in London during the 
ſeſſion of parliament, the prince ſhould alſo reſide 
near the ſame place, with an equal number of 
guards; or that the king and himſelf ſhould reſide 
at an equal diſtance from London: that both armies 
ſhould be removed thirty miles from the city : that 
no new forces ſhould be brought into the kingdom: 
that Tilbury-fort ſhould be put into the hands of 
the city magiſtrates: that till the parliament met, 
part of the revenue ſhould be appropriated to the 
maintainance of the prince's army : and, in order 
to prevent an invaſion from abroad, Portſmouth 
ſhould be committed to the care of ſome perſon, 
equally agreeable to the king and the prince. 
The king, when theſe propoſals were preſented to 
him, affected to think them as moderate, or even 
more ſo, than he could have expected in the preſent 
ſture of affairs; but, in all probability, his real 


tacked and purſued by one of his ſons- in- law, 
abandoned by the other; deſerted by his own daugh- 


ters and boſom friends, and hated by his ſubjects, he 


conſidered his fortune as deſperate. - 2 

The queen alſo, obſerving the fury of the peo- 
ple, and knowing how much ſhe was the object of 
general abhorrence, was ſtruck with the deepeſt ter- 
ror, and began to apprehend a parliamentary im- 
peachment, from which ſhe was told, the 575 8 of 
England were not exempted. The popiſh cour- 


tiers, and particularly the prieſts, were aware, that 
they ſhould be the firſt ſacrifice, and that their per- | 


petual baniſhment was the ſmalleſt penalty they 
could expect from national reſentment ; were 


deſirous of carrying the king with them, whoſe pre- 
ſence they knew would be ſome reſource and protec- | 
tion to them in a foreign country; and whoſe reſto- 


ration, if it ever happened, would again reinſtate 


them in power and authority. The general defec- | 
tion of the proteſtants, induced the king to conſider 
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thority. 


6 the catholics as the only ſuhjects on whoſe counſel 


| 
of diſtraction, ſufficiently weighed. Prudence gave 
| way to danger, and ſelf preſervation became the 
principal object of regard. 


him apprehenſive of a ſimilar fate. The infinite 


the king; and entertained a falſe notion, which they 


tainly retard the public fettlement, and produce 
univerſal confuſion, than his deſerting the kingdom. 
The prince of Orange, on much better reaſons, had 
embraced the contrary opinion, and conſidered it as 
extremely difficult to find expedients for ſecuring the 
nation, while the king kept poſſeſſion of the throne. 
Actuated therefore by theſe motives, and perhaps 
equally by private ambition, he was determined to 
employ every expedient, that had any tendence to 
| intimidate the king, and make him deſert that 
throne, which only he himſelf was unable to fill. 

In the mean time, the news which arrived from 
all Tm helped to continue the panic, into which 
the King was fallen, and which his enemies endea- 
voured to improve to their own advantage. Colo- 
nel Capel, deputy governor of Hull, made himſelf 
maſter of that important fortreſs, and threw lord 


= 1 


Langdale the governor, into priſon; together with 
lord Montgomery; both of them catholics. The 
town of Newcaſtle received the lord Lumley, and 
declared for a free parliament. The duke of Nor- 
| folk, lord lieutenant of the county of that name, 
engaged the [ſhire in the ſame meafures. The 
| prince's declaration was read at Oxford by the duke 
of Ormond, and was received with great applauſe, 
| by that. loyal univerſity; who, at the fame time, 
made an offer of their plate to the prince. Every 
day, ſome perſon of quality or diſtinction, and, 
among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, went over to 
the enemy. A very violent declaratibn was diſ- 
perſed in the prince's name, but not with his parti- 
Cipation ; in which every one was commanded to 
ſeize and puniſh' all papiſts, who contrary to law, 
pretended to carry arms, or exerciſe any acts of au- 


— 


Nor was even Scotland free from the contagion 


: : | of mutiny and diſobedience; whence the regular 
ntiments were otherwiſe, Finding himſelf at- 


forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras the trea- 

ſurer, were withdrawn, in order to reinforce the 
Engliſh army. The marquis of Athol, together 
with the viſcount Tarbot, and others; finding a fa- 
vourable opportunity now offered, began to form in- 
trigues againſt Perth the chancellor: and the preſ- 
byterians and other malecontents flocked to Edin- 
burgh. Apprehenſive of the conſequences, the 
chancellor thought it expedient to withdraw; and 
the populace, as if that event was a ſignal for their 
inſurrection, immediately took up arms, and rifled 
the popiſh chapel ih the king's palace. All the ca- 
tholics, and even the zealous loyaliſts, were obliged 


ſtead of their former ſubmiſſive ſtrains to the king, 
and violent edits againſt their fellow ſubjects, now 
made application to the prince of Orange, as the 
ſole reſtorer of law and liber 7. 
Alarmed every moment with freſh proofs of ge- 
neral diſaffection, the king; not dating to repoſe 
confidence in any but thoſe equally expoſed ta dan: 
. ger 


he could rely; while the fatal cataſtrophe of bis fa. 
ther afforded them a plauſible reaſon, for making 


difference of circumſtances, was not, in this eriſis 


The emmiſſaries of France, and among the reſt 
Barillon, the French ambaſſador, were buſy about 


inſtilled into him, that nothing could more cer. 


to conceal themſelves, and the privy council, in- 
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ger with himſelf z agitated by indignation. at the 


"3ngratityde of ſome; by deſpair at the infidelity of 
others; impelled by fears for his own and his ad- 
: herents ſafety, precipitately embraced the reſolution 
of withdrawing to France: and accordingly ſent off 
"before hand, the queen and the infant prince, un 
der the conduct of count Lauzun, an old favourite 
of the French monarch,, He himſelf diſappeared 
in the night, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, a 
new convert, and made the beſt of his way to a 
thip, which waited for him near the mouth of the 
giver. James left a letter behind him for his gene- 
Aal the earl of Feverſham, in which he declared, 


4 *& 


ſhould not have been driven to this extremity; and 


gt leaſt have hazarded one battle in ſupport of his | 


gion and dignity. But as the whole army ſeemed 

ipoſed to deſert him, he thought it madneſs to 
venture himſelf at their head againſt the prince 
af Orange he thanked the general, and all the 
gfficers that had been, faithſul to him; deſired them 
not to hazard their lives and fortunes by an un- 


” 
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ſides the general popularity attending his cauſe, a 
new/ incident rendered his approach towards Londen 
ſtill more welcome. 
the people, a rumour aroſe. either from chance or 
deſign, that the diſbanded Iriſh had taken arms and 
began an univerſal maſſacre of all the proteſtants in 
England. This ridiculous belief was ſpread ail 
over the kingdom in one day, and occaſioned every 
where an univerſal conſternation. The alarm bells 
were rung; the beacons fired; men fancied they ſaw 
the ſmoke of burning cities, and heard the groans of 
thoſe who were ſlaughtered in the neighbourhood. 
It is ſurprizing that the catholics did not all periſh 
amidſt the rage always attending ſuch popular 
panics. ; - | * ol 

la the mean time, the prince of Orange arrived 
at Windſor in his way to London to ſettle the affairs 
of the nation with the lords, by whom he was ex- 
pected; on the ſuppoſition that the king was fled 
over to the continent, and had totally reſigned the 
reins of government. But to the no ſmall ſurprize of 
the prince, news ſuddenly arrived, that his majeſty 


availing, oppoſition: but at the ſame time cautioned || had been diſcovered at Feverſham in Kent, on board 


em not to enter into any aſſociation againſt 


m. 51711115 1 £3.34 TREE ; ; oy T 
It is impoſſible todeſcribe the ſurprize that ſeized 
the city, the court and the nation, at the king's 


a ſhip, in which he: was waiting for a ſhip to uy 
him to France; and was confined in priſon after ſuf- 
tering ſeveral indignities from the populace, who 
not knowing his perſon, had miſtaken him for ſome 


fight: and the more to increaſe the confuſion which || papiſt of quality endeavouring to make his eſcape. 
James knew muſt be the natural conſequence: of The peers. hearing that his his majeſty was ſtill in 
his taking ſuch a ſtep, he did not name any perſon || his own dominions, ſent down the earls of Middle- 


_ the public. He threw the great ſeal into the river: 


electidg a new, parliament; and, ſeauſed a caveat 
p he entered againſt thoſe which were actually 

Wehn I eit of bonn bas ,c091 gl 

The general was no ſooner) informed of his ma- 
jeſty's retreat, than he diſbanded the troops which 

were in the neighbouthood of London, and without 
either paying or. diſaming them, left them to plun- 

der the country at pleaſure. The populace of 
Indem now aſſembled, and pulled down: the maſs 
houſes; nor did the houſes of ſeveral of the foreign 
ambaſſadors eſcape. their fury; ftom a notion that 
many rich catholics had depoſited in them, their 
moſt valuable effects. Jefferies, the chancellor, 

who had concealed himſelf in a houſe at Wapping, 

while he waited for a ſhip to carry him over to 

France, was diſcovered and ſeized by them, and 

treated ſo ſeverely, that the lord mayor, in order to 

prevent his being torn to pieces, was obliged to 

ſend him to the tower, where he died ſoon after of 
the bruiſes he had received. 

In this extremity, the biſhops and peers, who 
were in town, being the only remaining authority of 
the nation; for the privy- council, compoſed wholly 
of the king's creatures, was totally diſregarded, 
thought proper to aſſe mble, and to interpoſe for 
the preſervation of the community. Fhey choſe | 
the marquis of Hallifax their ſpeaker ; gave direc- 
tions to the mayor and aldermen to keep the peace 
of the city; iſſued» orders, which were readily 
obeyed, to the fleet, the army, and all the garri- 
lons. They alſo made applications to the prince, 
whoſe enterprize they. highly applauded, and whoſe 
ſucceſs they joyfully congratulated, 

Nor was the prince on his part wanting to im- 
prove the tide of ſucceſs which now flowed in upon 

im, or backward to aſſume that autnority which 
the pr eng iſis had thrown into his hands. Be- 

ks : Fol. II. 
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ton, Ayleſbury, Yarmouth and Feverſham, with a 


| detachment of the guards, to attend the king to 
burnt. all the writs which, had been made out for | 


London, whither he immediately returned. The po- 
pulace, touched with. compaſſion for his unhappy 
fate, received him with ſhouts and acclamations of 
joy. An expreſs was immediately diſpatched to the 
prince of Orange, acquainting him with the return 
of his majeſty to his capital. | 47 

Little attention, however, was paid the king, 
during his abode at Whitehall, by any of the no- 


bility or perſons of diſtinction. They had, indeed, 


been greatly diſguſted on account of his extreme 
partiality to the catholics, and well knew that they 
were now became more criminal in his eyes by their 
late applications to the prince of Orange. Nor 
did the king himſelf ſhew any ſyſtem of ſpirit, or 
diſcover any intention of reſuming the reins of go— 


vernment he had ſo lately thrown aſide. It was 
therefore evident that his authority was now plainly 


Expired, and as he had exerciſed his power while 
poſſeſſed of it, with very precipitate and haughty 
council, he relinquiſhed it wich a deſpair cqually 
precipitate and puſillanimous. 

In this criſis of affairs, therefore, nothing ſcemed 


wanting on the ſide of the victorious party, than how 


to diſpoſe of the king's perſon. For tho? the prince 
may juſtly be fuppoſed to have poſſeſſced more hu- 
manity and generoſity to an unhappy monarch ſo 
nearly related to him; yet he alſo knew that nothing 
would ſo effectually promote his own views as the 
retreat of James into France: a country, at all 
times, ſufficiently obnoxious to the Engliſh. It 
was therefore determined to puſh him into that mea- 
ſure, which he himſelf ſeemed very ready to em- 
brace. | : 

This meaſure having been thus agreed to, and 
the king ſending lord Feverſham on a civil meſſage, 
deſiring a conference with the prince, in order to 
ſettle the nation; that nobleman was put under ar- 
reſt on pretence of his wanting a paſsport. The 
; Nan ; Dutch 
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In the preſent trepidation of 


_ 411100 
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Dutch guards were ordered to take poſſeſſion of 


Whitehall, where the king then lodged, and diſ- 
Pw the Engliſh ; while Hallifax, Shrewſbury, and 


clamere, brought a meſſage to the king, after 


midnight; ordering him to leave his palace next 
morning, and repair to Ham, a ſeat belonging to 
lord Lauderdale. His majeſty deſired permiſſion, 
which was readily granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, 
a City near the coaſt. This ſufficiently proved that 
the artifice had taken effect; and that the king, ter- 


rified with this harſh treatment, had renewed his 


former reſolution of leaving the kingdom. 

But though he did not intend to return ro White- 
hall, he thought proper to continue ſome days at 
'Rocheſter, under the protection of a Dutch guard, 
hoping he might yet receive an invitation to keep 
poſſeſſion of the throne. He was doubtleſs ſenſible, 
that as he had at firſt depended: too much on his 
people's loyalty, and in confidence cf their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, had offered the higheſt violence to their prin- 
ciples and prejudices; ſo had he, at laft, on finding 

his diſappointment, gone too far in the other extreme, 
and as haſtily ſuppoſed them void of all duty or al- 
legiance. But, obſerving the church, the nobility, 
the city, the country, had all concurred in neglect- 
ing him, and leaving him to follow his own coun- 


cils, he ſubmitted to his melancholy fate; and be- 


ing urged by earneſt letters from the queen, he 
privately embarked on board a frigate, which waited 
for him, and arrived ſafely at Ambletueſe, in Pi- 
cardy, on the twenty third of December. On his 
landing in France, he haſtened immediately to St. 


Germain's, where Lewis received him with the 
higheſt generoſity, ſympathy, and regard; a con- 


duct which contributed far more to the real honour 
of that monarch, than all his boaſted victories. 
James left a paper behind him containing his 


reaſons for withdrawing a ſecond time, wherein he 
obſerved, that it would be ſtrange, if the world 


ſhould blame his conduct, after the prince of Orange 
had made the earl of Feverſham priſoner, whom he 
had ſent to procure a friendly conference, and com- 


manding his own guards to take poſſeſſion of White- 


hall after eleven at night, without acquainting him 


with it; and even ſending him an order, after he . 


| 
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Of fourteen children, whom James had by lis 


James Francis Edward, commonly known by the 
name of the Chevalier de St. George, who reſided 
at Rome, where he died in the year 1766, aged 
ſeventy- eight. This ſon was by his ſecond wife. 
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had thus effected the deliverance: || conſiſting of thirty noblemen and about eighty 
of this. iſland, from tyranny and gentlemen, choſe cuke Hamilton fer their pre- 
I ſuperſtition, and expelled from the throne, || ſident. J he duke was determined to pay court 
a powerful prince, ſupported by a formidable fleet || to. the . authority but his eldeſt ſon, the 
and a numerous army; ſtill the more difficult taſæ || earl of Arran, profeſſed an adherence. to king 
remained : that of obtaining for himſelf the crown, || James, whom he propoſed to invite back upon con- 
which his father: in-law had abdicarted. Some lawyers,: || ditions. He was | violently oppoſed in this motion 
entangled in the ſubtilties and forms of their pro- by Sir Patric Hume, and not one member role to 
feſſion, adviſed the prince to claim the crown by. || ſecond it, whereupon, the aſſembly made an offer to 
right of conqueſt z to aſſume immediately the, || the prince, of the preſent; adminiitration, which he 
title of ſovereign ;, and to call a parliament, Which, ¶ wilhngly accepted; and having ſoon after ſent cir- 
being thus legally ſummoned, by a king in poſſeſ-- ||. cular letters into Scotland, a convention was ſum- 
ſion, could ratify. whatever had been tranſacted ſ moned on the twenty-ſecond of March at Edin- 
before they aſſembled. .. But this meaſure, be- burgh; and it was ſoon, viſible that the intereſt of 
ing deſtructive of all the principles of liberty, was: || the malecontents would entirely prevail; for the 
prudently rejected by the prince, Who, ſecure of || royaliſts, regarding this aſſembly as illegal, had 
the good opinion of the people, reſolved to leave; || negleCted to appear at elections, by which means, 
them entirely to hour own guidance and. Aue wembers of the other party, were returned for 
tion. „„ moſt places. The revolution was pot in Scotland as 
About ninety. peers and biſhops hoo up an ad- in England, effected by the coalition of whig and 
dreſs, wherein they deſired the prince to ſummon a tory. The former party alone had overpowered the 
convention by circular letters: in the mean time, to government, and were too much enraged by the in- 
aſſume the management of all public affairs, and to Juries they had ſuffered to admit of any compoſition 
concert meaſures for the ſecurity of Ireland. But || with their former maſters. Accordingly, the pur- 
he ſeemed ſtill averſe to act upon an authority, which || poſe of the convention was no ſooner diſcovered, 
he deemed ſo imperfect, and expreſſed himſelf de- than the earl of Balcarrag, and the viſcount Nuns 
firous of obtaining a more expreſs declaration of dee, the leaders of the tories withdrew'trom Edin- 
the public conſent ; to obtain, which, the following || burgh,, and the convention having paſſed a vote, 
judicious, expedient was propoſed. All the mem- || that king James, by his; mal adminiſtration, and 
bers, who had fat in the houſe of commons, during ||| his abuſe; of power, had forfeited all title to the 
any parliament of Charles the ſecond, were invited crown, they made a tender of the royal dignity to 
to meet; and to them were added the mayor, al- the prince and princeſs of Orange. | 
dermen, and fifty of the common council of the || At the ſame time, it appeared that the members 
city. When this repreſentative of the people, the || of the Engliſh convention, were chiefly choſen from 
moſt proper which could be ſummoned at the pre- among the. whig party z and after thanks were 
ſent criſis, was aſſembled, the members unani- unanimouſly. given by boch houſes to the prince of 
mouſly voted the ſame addreſs with the lords. The; Orange for the deliverance he had brought them, a 
prince, being thus ſupported. by all the legal autho- memorable vote was: paſſtd by the commons, — 
rity, which could poſſibly. be obtained at this june || ſent up to the houſe of peers for their concurrence. 
ture, wrote circular letters to the counties and cor-¶ It was contained in theſe, words z that king James 
porations of England ; and his orders were univer- «. the ſecond, having amet to ſubvert the 
lally complied with. The fleet obeyed, his com- conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
mands. The army allowed him to new model them, © original contract between king and people; and 
without murmur or oppoſition, The city ſupplied, {| © having by the advice of jeſuits and other wicked 
him with a loan of two hundred thouſand pounds: « perſons, - violated: the fundamental laws, and 
in a word, the prince's adminiſtration was ſubmitted || © withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdi- 
to, as if he had ſucceeded in the moſt regular man- cated the government, and that the throne is there- 
ner to the vacant throne; and a profound tranquil- 1 . by vacant.” This vote, when carried to the up- 
lity prevailed throughout the kingdom. 4 5 per houſe, was ſtrongly oppoſed, the cauſe of pee 
With regard to Scotland, the prince purſued che is now neceſſary to explain. | 
ſame moderate and prudent. conduct. There being, The Tories, perceiving themſclves at once me- 
at that time many Scotſmen of rank in London, he. naced. with the Jois of their Jaws and religion, had 
ſummoned them together, and aſked their advice in generouſſy promoted the revolution; : and, on that 
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occaſion departed from thoſe prin ciples of paſſive 


obedience and non- reſiſtance, which they had, while 
the king favoured them, made ſuch ſtrong profel- 
fions. But their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed 
over their political tenets, and the unfortunate James, 
who had too much relied on thoſe general declgra- 


tions, which will never be reduced to practice, found | 


in the iſſue, that both parties were ſecretly united in 
an oppoſition to his meaſures. The danger, how- 
ever, was no ſooner over, and the general fears ſome- 


what allayed, then party prejudices reſumed, in 


fome degree, their former aſcendency, and the to- 
ries were aſhamed: of the victory their antagoniſts 
had, during the late tranſactions obtained over them. 
They were therefore inclined to ſteer a middle courſe; 
and though in general, determined to opp-fe the 
king's return, they reſolved to refuſe their content 
for dethroning him, and altering the line of ſucceſ- 
ſion. A regent, with kingly power, was the ex- 


pedient they propoſed ; and a late inſtance in Por- | 


tugal, ſeemed to give ſome authority to that plan of 
government, „„ fl ER 

They urged, in favour of this ſcheme, that by 
the uniform tenor of the Engliſh laws, the rights of 
the crown were ever regarded as ſacred; and could 


on no account, nor by any mal-adminiſtration, be | 


forfeited by the ſovereign : that to dethrone a king, 
and to elect a ſucceſſor, was a practice entirely un- 


known to the conſtitution, and tended to render all 


kingly power, entirely dependent and precarious: 
that where'the prince, from his tender years, from 
hanacy, or any other natural infirmity, was rendered 
pry tg of holding the reins of government; both 
a regent, who, during the interval, was inveſted 


the inveterate and dangerous prejudices of king 


James, had rendered him as unfit to ſway the Eng- 


lim ſceptre, as if he had fallen into lunacy ;; and 
therefore it was natural for the people to have re- 


courſe to the ſame remedy : that the election of 
* - N . x a c 
ane king, was a precedent for the election of ano- || 


ther; and, by that means, would either degenerate 
into a republic, or, what was ſtill worſe, into a tur- 
bulent and ſeditious monarchy : that the caſe was 
{till more dangerous, if there remained a prince, 
who claimed the crown by right of ſucceſſion, and 
diſputed, on fo plauſible a foundation, the title of 
the preſent ſovereign : that though the doctrine of 
paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance, might not, in 
every poſſible circumſtance, be abſolutely true, yet 
the belief of it was extremely expedient z and to 
eſtabliſh:a government, which ſhould have the con- 
trary principles for its baſis, was to lay the foun- 
dation of perpetual revolutions and convulſions : 


of ſucceſſion was preſerved entire, there was ſtill a 
proſpect of - terminating, ſome time or other, the 


public diſorders; and, that few, if any inſtances 


occurred in hiſtory, eſpecially in that of England, 
where a diſputed title had not, in the iſſue, been at- 
tended with much greater evils than thoſe the peo- 


ple had fought to avaid, by departing from the li- 
_ neal ſucceſſor. vom i SOS 4 

On the other hand, the leaders of the whig party 
aſſerted, that if there was any danger in the pre- 


cedent, that danger would reſult as ſtrongly, from 
eſtabliſhing a regent, as from dethroning one king 


aws and former practice agreed, in appointing. 


HISTORY H ENGLAND. 


A D. 26 89. 


and appointing a ſucceſſor. Nor would the one 
expedient, if wantonly embraced by the people, be 


| lefs the reſource of public convulſions than the other - 


that if the laws gave no expreſs permiſſion to depoſo 
the ſovereign, neither did they authorize the re. 
ſiſting is authority, or ſeparating the power from 
the title: that a regent was unknown, except where 
the prince, by reaſon of his tender age, or his in- 
firmities was incapable ef a will; that then indeed 
his will was involved in that of the regent: that it 
would be the height of abſurdity to try any perſon, 
for acting by virtue of a commiſſion received from 
a prince, whom we gurſelves acknowledged to be 
the lawful ſovereign nor would any jury be ſo ab. 
ſurd as to act ſo contrary both to law and common 
ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch a criminal: that even the 


| proſpect of being delivered from this alarming incon« 


venience was, in the preſent ſituation of things, 


1 


more diſtant than that of putting an end to a diſ- 
puted ſucceſſion: that allowing the young prince to 
be the ligitimate heir, he had been carrird abroad; 
would be educated in principles deſtructive to the 


| conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion; and he would 


probably leave a ſon liable to the ſame inſuperable 
objections: that if the whole line were cut off by 
law, the people would, in time, forget or neglect their 


ö 
i 


— 


— — —„— 
— 


— - 


claim; an advantage which could not be hoped for, 


| while the adminiſtration was ſtill conducted in their 


name, and while they were ſtill acknowledged to 


| poſſeſs the legal title: and that a nation thus govern- 
ed by regents or protectors, approached much nearer. 


to a republic, than ohe ſubject to monarchs, whoſe 


| regular hereditary ſueceſſion, as well as prefent au · 


thority, was fixed and appointed by the people. 


After a long and violent debate, the queſtion 
with the whole power of the adminiſtration: that 


was carried by two voices only, fifty-one againſt 
forty-nine, All the prelates except two, the bi- 
ſhops of London and Briſtol, voted for a regent; 


the primate, a diſintereſted but puſillanimous man, 


kept at a diſtance both from the prince's court and 
from parliment. 8 A _— 
This-queſtion being decided, the houſe of lords 
; proceeded to examine the different parts of the vote 
| ſent up to them by the commons. They debated 


whether there was an original compact between king 


and people; and the affirmative was carried by 


fifty- three againſt forty-ſix'3 a proof that the tories 


were already looſing ground. The next queſtion 
was, whether king James had broke that original 
compact; and, after a flight oppofition, the affir- 
mative prevailed. The lords then proceeded to 


7 conſideration the word, * abdicated;” 


and it was carried that © deſerted” was more proper. 
The concluding queſtion was, whether king 


James, having broken the original agreement 
That- the appointment of a regent, was, indeed, | 


| and deferted the government, the throne was 
expoſed to many inconveniences, yet, while the line 


. 


thereby vacant ? This queſtion was debated with 


| more heat and contention than any of the former; 
and upon a diviſion, the tories prevailed by eleven 


voices. In conſequence of this it was carried o 
omit the laſt article; and the vote, with theſe 
amendments, was fent back to the commons. The 
great majority of voices in the laſt queſtion was oc. 
caſioned by the earl of Danby, who had embraced 
the project of beſtowing the crown ſolely on the 
princeſs of Orange, and of admitting her, as the 
hereditary, legal, ſucceſſor to king James; paſſing 


ſititious. 


by the infant prince, as illegitimate or ſuppo- 
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The commons, however, ſtill inſiſted on their 
vote, and ſent up reaſons, why the lords ſhould de- 
art from their amendment! Bur-the peers, not 
thinking them ſufficiently coneluſive, it was thought 


intrigues with the leaders of parties; but kept a 
profound ſilence, as if he had been in no wiſe con- 
cerned in theſe tranſactions. At laſt, however, he 


neceſſary to have a free conference, in order to ſettle 
this controverſy.” | Certainly no national debate Was 


ever of more importance, or managed by more 


able ſpeakers: yet it is ſurprizing to find topics ſo 
very frivolous inſiſted upon by both parties. In 
public tranſactions, indeed, the true motives which 
roduce any meaſure, are ſeldom avowed The 
whigs, now the ruling party, having united with 
the tories, in order to bring about the revolution, 
paid ſo much difference for their ne alhes, that 


— 


thought proper to.ibreak ſilence, and to expreſs, 


| though in a private manner, his ſentiments on the 


preſent ſituation of affairs. He called together, 
Hallifax, Danby, . Shrewſbury, and ſome others; 
when he told, that having been invited over to re- 
{tore their liberty, he had engaged in this enterprize, 
and, at laſt, effected his purpoſe: that it belonged 
to the parliament, now choſen with freedom, to 
concert meaſures for the public ſettlement; and he 
pretended not Wake in their determinations; 


they did not inſiſt upon a declaration, that the crown 
was forfeited on account of che king's mal-admi- 
niſtration. Such a declaration, they thought, 
would cenſure the old tory principles; and appear 
too favourable to their own. They therefore agreed 
to blend together, the king's abuſing his power, and 
his wWithdrawing from the kingdom, calling the 
whole an abdication; as if he had given a virtual, 
though not a verbal conſent to his dethronement. 


The tories took advantage of this notorious impro-. | 


pricty, which had been oceaſioned merely by the 
complaiſance or prudence of the Whigs; and they 
inſiſted on the word * deſertionꝰ, as much more 
ſignificent and intelligible. It was retorted on them, 
that, however that expreſſion might be juſtly ap- 
plied to the King's withdrawing himſelf, it could 
not, with any propriety,-be applied to his violation 
of the fundamental laws. And thus both parties, 
while they, for prudential reaſons, concealed their 
real motives from their àntagoniſts, loſt the praiſe of 
conſiſtence and uniformit 7 0D 2190 | 
The next particular: infiſted-by: the managers for 
the lords, was; that even allowing the King's abuſe 
of power to be equivalent to an abdication; or, in 
other words, to a civil death, it could operate no 
otherwiſe, than his voluntary reſignation, or his na- 
tural death: and therefore could only make way for 
his ſucceſſor. It is a maxim in the Engliſh law, 
„that the throne is never vacant;“ but inſtant! 
on the deceaſe of oneck ing, was filled with his legal 


+ k , 
N 1 | 
Az LT 3.5 : 


heir, who was entitled to alls the authority of his 


predeceſſor; and, however young or unfit for go- 
vernment the ſucceflor. might be; however unfor- 
tunate in his ſituation; though he were even a cap- 
tive in the hands of a public enemy; yet they 


thought no juſt reaſon could be aſſigned, why, || 


- without any default: of his on, he ſhould'loſe'a a 
crownz to which by birth he was fully entitled. 
The managers for the commons might have 
oppoſed this reaſoning by many ſpecious and 
even ſolid arguments. But they were contented 
with maintaining the vote of the commons by ſo- 
phiſtical reaſonings and evaſions; fo that nothing 
was determined at this conference: | 

It was, however, impoſſible for the public affairs 
to remain long in their preſent ſituation: and, 


therefore, by the determined perſeverance of the 
lower-houſe, the lords were obliged to comply; 
and by the deſertion of ſome peers to the whig ||| 


party, the vote of the commons paſſed in the upper- 
houſe, without any alterarion, by a fmall majority; 


and received the ſanction we e part of the le- 


gillator, which then gubſiſted - is Batman Nn 
- During theſe tranſactions, the behaviour of the 
Prince was highly meritorious, and: diſcovered great 


| that he heard of ſeveral ſchemes propoſed for eſta · 
| bliſhing the government: ſome infiſted on a regent; 
others on beſtowing the crown on the princeſs; It 


was their concern alone to chuſe that plan of admi- 
niſtration which was moſt agreeable or advantageous 
to them: that if they choſe to ſettle a regent he had 
no objection; he only thought it incumbent on him 
to inform them, that he was determined not to be 
that regent; nor even engage in any ſche me which 
he well knew would be attended with ſuch inſuper- 
able difficulties: that no man could have a deeper 
and juſter ſenſe of the merits of the princeſs, than 
himſelf; but he would rather remain a private per- 
fon than enjoy a crown, which muſt depend on the 
will, or the life of another; and that they muſt 
themſelves conſider, if they were inclined to purſue 
either of theſe two plans of ſettlement, that it would 
be totally out of his power to aſſiſt them in carrying 
it into execution: that his affairs abroad were too 
important to be abandoned for ſo precarious a dig- 
nity, or even totallow him fo much leifure as would 
be requiſite to introduce order into their disjointed 
„ 10 2topig He nh 11 
The princeſs herſelf ſeconded theſe views of her 
huſband ; who, among the many virtues ſhe poſſeſ- 
ſed, was a very cbſequious wife. All conſiderations 
were neglected when they came in competition with 
what ſheo dermed her duty to the prince. When 
Danby and others of her partizans, wrote her an 
account of their, ſchemes and proceedings, ſhe ex- 
preſſed the: greateſt diſpleaſure; and even tranſmit- 
ted their letters to her huſband, as a ſacrifice to con- 
jugal fidelity. The princeſs Anne alſo concurred 
in the. ſame plan for the public ſettlement; and be- 
ing promiſed an ample revenue, was contented to be 
poſt poned in her ſucceſſiofi. th the crown. 
This determination of the prince put an end to 

the ſcheme formed by different; parties; and the 
convention ꝓaſſed ua bill, by Which they ſettled the 
crown on the ptince and pr inceſs of Orange, the 
-fole adminiſtrations to remain in the prince. The 
princeſs of Denmark was to ſucceed to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange; her poſterity to that of the 
- princels Anne; but before thoſe of the prince by 
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Has, or the execution of laws, by royal authority, 
moderation and magnanimity. He entered into no 5 


, Mithout conſent of parliament is illegal. 
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II. „ That the pretended power of diſpenſing 


e thority, as it hath been aſſumed, or exerciſed of 
«late, is eg... | 5 

III. That the commiſſion for erecting the 
4e late court of commiſſioners, for eccleſiaſtical 
« cauſes, and all other commiſſions and courts of 
60 like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 
IV. That levying money for the uſe of the 
« crown by pretence of prerogative, without grant 
« of parliament for a longer time, or in any other 
4e manner than the ſame is or ſhall be granted, is 
4% illegal. 


V. That it is the right of the ſubject to pe- 


« tition the king; and all commitments and proſe- 


© cutions for ſuch petitioning, are illegal. 
VI. That the raiſing or keeping a ſtanding 
« army within the kingdom, in time of peace, 
« unleſs it be with the conſent of parliament, is 
«© contrary to law. . 
VII. That the ſubjects, who are proteſtants 
« may keep arms for their defence, ſuitable to 
©« their condition, and as allowed by law. 
VIII. © That all elections of members of par- 
« liament ought to be free. | „„ 
IX. That the freedom of ſpeech, or debates 
ein parliament ought not to be impeached or queſ- 
er tioned in any court or place, out of parliament. 
X. That exceſſive bail ought not to be re- 
« quired, nor exceſſive fines impoſed, nor cruel nor 
* unuſual puniſhments inflicted. : 


XI. That jurors ought to be duly impanelled 


« and returned; and jurors who paſs upon men in 


„ trials of high treaſon, ought to be freeholders, 


XII. That all grants of fines and forfeitures 
« of particular perſons, before conviction, are ille- 


« gal and void. 


XIII. And that, for the redreſs of all griev- 


« ances, and for the amending, ſtrengthening, and 


« preſerving of the laws, parliaments ought fre- 
'« quently to be held. ; 


« And they doclaim, demand, and infiſt upon, 


all and fingular the premiſes, as their undoubted 


e rights and liberties : and no declarations, judg- 
% ments, doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 
% of the people, in any of the ſaid premiſes, ought, 


* on any account, to be drawn hereafter into con- 


« ſequence or example,” 


After enumerating theſe articles, the declaration 


concluded in the following manner: Having 


« therefore an entire confidence that his ſaid high- 
e neſs the prince of Orange, will perfect a deli- 


« yerance lo far advanced by him, and ftill preſerve 
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4 crown and royal dignity, of the ſaid kingdoms 


to be to the iſſue of the body of the ſaid princeſs , 


and in default of ſuch iſſue, to the princeſs Anne 


of Denmark, and the heirs of her body; and in 


<& default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 


the ſaid prince of Orange.” 


As ſoon as this declaration was read, the marquis 

of Halifax, as 3 of the upper houſe, made a 
ſolemn tender of the crown to their highneſſes, in 
the name of the peers and commons of England; 
and the offer was accepted in the moſt obliging 
manner by their highnefſes. The ſame day they 
were proclaimed by the name of William and Mary, 
king and queen of England. 

The king a few days after opened the ſeſſion of 
parliament with a ſpeech from the throne ; in which 
he thanked them for the great confidence they had 
repoſed in him, by chuſing him to their ſovereign, 
aſſuring them it ſhould be his ſtudy to preſerve the 
good opinion they had conceived of his integrity. 
; He laid before them the critical ſituation of affairs 
in Europe, and particularly in theſe kingdoms ; and 
concluded with earneſtly requeſting them to concur 
in the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for the 
welfare of the nation. | 
Soon after the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, in- 
forming them that he had received certain advice of 
the late king's having ſailed from Breſt, with a pow- 
erful armament, to invade Ireland. Upon receiving 
this intelligence both houſes came to. a reſolution to 
caſſiſt his majeſty with their lives and fortunes ; voted 
a temporary aid of four hundred and twenty thou- 


| ſand pounds, to be levied by monthly affefiments ; 
and both houſes waited on the king to ſignify this re- 
ſolution. This vote was, however, far from being 
carried unanimouſly in the parliament : for ſeveral 
of the lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, abſented 
themſelves from the aſſembly, rather than take the 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy required. | 
At the fame time the friends of the late king be- 


|} gan to form plots for diſturbing the new govern- 


ment, and ſeveral gentlemen of the Scottiſh nation 
then in England, were apprehended for treaſonable 
practices, and ſent to the tower. Informed of theſe 
commotions, and that the Scottiſh regiment of 
Dumbarton had mutinied and declared for James, 
the commons enabled the king to ſuſpend the habe- 
as corpus act, till the ſeventeenth of April follow- 


ing. This was done in order to ſecure the more 


effectually, all diſturbers of the public peace; but 
was certainly a ſignal inſtance of confidence, as it 
gave the er ſuch a power, as few princes ought 
to be truſted with, They alſo brought in a bill for 
puniſhing mutiny and deſertion in the army, and 


« them from a violation of their rights, which they || which ſoon paſſed both houſes, and received the 
« have here aſſerted, and from all other attempts royal aſſent. F | 
« upon their religion, rights and liberties, the lords On the eleventh of April the king and queen 


4 ſpiritual ahd temporal, and commons aſſembled || were ſolemnly crowned by the biſhop of London, 


« at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, that William and whe officiated, at the king's deſire, in the room of 
« Mary, prince and princeſs of Orange, be declar- the archbiſhop of Canterbury, a member of the 


« ed king and queen of England, France, and Ire- j| diſcontented party. This ceremony bring over, the 
4 land, and all the dominions thereunto.. belong- || king made a thorough change about the court. Se- 


ing; to hold the crown and royal dignity of the || veral who had been driven from their poſts by the 
« ſaid kingdoms and dominions to them the faid || late adminiſtration, were reſtored with ſignal marks 
« prince and princeſs during their lives, and the || of honour and favour. The papiſts who had fo 
40 fe of the ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole || lately carried all before them, were now forced to 


„ and full exerciſe of the royal power be only in, || ſubmit to their more ſucceſsful adverſaries : the 


« and executed by the ſaid prince of . 8 in. || laws againſt the former were renewed and ſtrengthen- 
« the names of the ſaid prince and princeſs during ed; while all ſuch as had been in any manner in- 


their joint lives: and after their deceaſe, the ſaid | ſtrumental in effecting the revolution, were mm 
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ed in proportion to their ſervices. At the ſame 
time, that the meaneſt of his ſubjects might receive 
ſome benefit from his acceſſion, and be thereby 


more firmly attached to his perſon and government, 
the king, about this time, recommended to the 


parliament, the abolition of the tax of hearth- 
money, which he underſtood was a grievous impo 
ſition upon the people. This was certainly a very 
litic meaſure, and contributed greatly to gain the 
affections of the populace to their new ſovereign. 
William, who was equal to moſt princes in poli- 
tical abilities, and who was well acquainted with 
the genius of the people he was called to govern, 
well knew that the moſt effectual way of preſerving 


abroad. The great ſcheme he had formed, when 


only ſtadtholder, of a confederacy againſt France, | 


began about this time to take effect. The princes of 
the empire aſſembled at the diet of Ratiſdon, earn- 
eſtly importuned the emperor- Leopold to declare 
war againſt the French king, who had, in number- 
berleſs inſtances, broke the ſeveral treaties he had 
concluded with the German potentates ; and, 


without the leaſt provocation, had invaded their || 


country, and indicated a deſign of making himſelf 
the maſter, or rather the tyrant of all Europe The 
ſtates-general iſſued a declaration againſt Lewis, 
as the common enemy ; and were followed by the 
elector of Brandenburgh, while the marquis de 
Caſtanaga, governor of the Spaniſh Netherlands, in 
anſwer to Lewis, who had declared war againſt his 


five with the ſtates-general; binding the contracting 


parties, to co-operate with their whole powers, 
againſt France and her allies. William, who was 
ſtrongly importuned to join this confederacy, as | 
king of England, and who heartily wiſhed for the | 
opportunity, found no great difficulty in perſuad- | 
ing the Engliſh to draw the ſword againſt their 
old enemies and rivals. And after the proper | 
ſteps for that purpoſe were taken, both houſes 

Joined in a dutiful addreſs to his majeſty, de- 
firing him to take ſuch meaſures as would be ſuffi- 
cient to reduce the French king to ſuch a condition, | 
as to render him incapable of diſturbing the peace | 


maſter, entered into an alliance offenſive and defen- 


of England, aſſuring his majeſty that he might de- 
pou on his parliament for the neceſſary aſ- 
ance. | 0 9 6 | 
Having been thus requeſted by both houſes of 
legiſlature, the king declared war againſt the French | 
monarch on the ſeventh of May. This declaration 
was drawn up by the maſterly hand of Somers, 
afterwards lord chancellor. Lewis was charged 
« with having unjuſtly invaded the territories of 
« the emperor, and denounced war againſt the 
e allies of England, in open violation of the trea- 
ties concluded under the guarantee of the Eng- 
« liſh crown: of having encroached on the fiſhery | 
“ of Newfoundland: invaded the Caribbee iſlands : 
* forcibly ſeized the provinces of New York and 
« Hudſon's bay: countenanced the ſeizure of Eng- 
<* liſh ſhips by French privateers : prohibited the 
« importation of Engliſh manufactures : diſputed 
e the right of the flag: perſecuted many Engliſh 
* ſubjects on pretence of religion, contrary to ex- 
© preſs treaties and the law of nations: and ſent an 
army into Ireland, to ſupport the rebels in that 


of Europe, or prejudicing the trade and proſperity | 
| 


* kingdom,” 
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Ireland was far from imitating the examples of 


| England and Scotland, in acknowledging William's 
title to the crown; and it was more than two years 
before that kingdom was entirely reduced. The 
earl of Tyrconnel, inviolably attached, both by 
gratitude and a ſimilarity. of principles to a prince, 
to whom he was indebted for his dignity and for- 
tune, exerted himſelf in the moſt, indefatigable man- 
ner in his ſervice. On the firſt news of James's 
retreat from England, he ſecured the moſt impor- 
tant places in Ireland, of which he was governor; 


and joining his natural hatred of the proteſtants to 


what he thought motives of policy and prudence, 


Tual v he treated them in ſo rigorous a manner, that they 
ace at home, was to find his ſubjects employment || 


were forced to retire to their brethren in the north, 


who ſeizing on Kilmore, Coleraine, Iniſkilling, and 


Londonderry, declared for William and Mary. 


Tyrconnel, perceiving the ill effects of his cruelty, 
thought proper to temporize with William, and ſe- 
veral letters were, by his procurement, ſent over to 


the Engliſh court, giving aſſurances that the earl 
was inclinable to treat with and ſubmit to Eng- 


But notwithſtanding theſe aſſurances, he conti- 


nued to ſollicit James by letter, to tranſport himſelf 
over to Ireland, with a powerful body of troops; 
aſſuring him that ſuch a ſtep would effectually ſe- 


cure his intereſt in that kingdom; whereas a neg- 


lect or delay, in following this advice, muſt en- 
tirely ruin his affairs. 


On receiving theſe letters, 
James ſent them to Lewis, and preſſed him for his 
aſſiſtance. Neither the French monarch nor his 
miniſters had any great expectations from this expe- 


dition: but as his honour was concerned in ſup- 


porting his unfortunate gueſt, it was reſolved to 


| furniſh him with five thouſand forces, un der the 


command of M. de Lauſun. This army was em- 
barked on board the fleet then lying at Breſt, con- 
ſiſting of fourteen ſhips of the line, ſix frigates, 
three fire-ſhips, and a-proper number of OD 
Lewis alſo ſupphed James with arms for forty thou- 


ſand men, in order to equip his friends in Ireland; 


preſented him with a large ſum of money, ſuperb 


| equipages, plate, and every thing neceſſary for the 


camp and houſhold. - At parting he embraced him 
with great affection, making uſe of this remarkable 
expreſſion. Farewell brother! the beſt thing I 
can wiſh you is, that I may never ſee you more.” 
James failed from Breſt on the fourteenth of 
March, attended by the count d'Avaux, in quality 
of Ambaſſador, and ſeveral other perſons of 
diſtinction. After eight days fail, he arrived 
ſafely at Kingſale in Ireland, whence he repaired, in 
a few days to Cork ; where he was received by the 
earl of Tyrconnel, who had collected an army of 
thirty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand horſe, for 
his ſervice. But adverſity had not yet taught James 
wiſdom: and precaution : he ated with as little pru- 
dence, as he could have done, had he no e ck 
to encounter; and was ſo far from endeavouring to 
conciliate the affections of the proteſtants, which in 
common reaſon and common policy he ought to have 
done, that he gave repeated proofs of his thorough 
hatred to their ſect, and frequently puniſhed them 
with death on the moſt trifling occaſions. One of 
the magiſtrates of Cork was executed by his orders 
for having declared for the prince of Orange. In 
ſhort, inſtead of endeavouring to win over his ad- 
verſaries by mildneſs and popularity, he only exaſ- 
perated 
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which was chiefly owing to the bravery and reſolu- 


ſummoned a council of war, at which Cunningham 


inhabitants might obtain more favourable condi- | 


4 


_ promiling 8 to all his proteſtant ſubjects, 


diſpatched to James, with propoſals for opening a 
negotiation; and lieutenant- general Hamilton, who | 
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perated them the more, by his cruelty and arro- 
gance: and thus, by his own imprudent conduct 
effectually ruined his affairs, at the very time when 
he flattered himſelf with their being in the moſt 
proſperous ſituatio. 


After refreſhing his forces, he marched for Dub- | 


lin, and entered the city in triumph. He was met 
at the caſtle gate by a proceſſion of . popiſh biſhops 
and prieſts, in their pontificals, bearing the hoſt, 
before which he kneeled down in public. Having 
aſſembled a council he diſmiſſed the earl of Gra- 
nard ; the lord chief juſtice Keating and other pro- 
reſtants, who had adviſed Tyrconnel to ſubmit to 
the new government; and filled their ſeats with 
Cartwright, biſhop of Cheſter; lieutanant colonel 
Dorrington, and count d'Avaux the French ambaſ- 
fador. He alſo, by degrees, provided for all the 


_ 


eminent papiſts that had attended him in this expe- || | 
| vernor, fired ſo warmly from the walls upon James's, 

| troops, that they were obliged to retreat to St. John's 
town in ſome diſorder. Walker and Baker made 
fo little confidence in his promiſes, that they deter- uſe of this reſpite, to preſs Lundy to exert himſclf 
as became a loyal ſubject and a good ſoldier, and to 
undertake the defence of the place; but ſuch was 
| the governor's cowardice, or treachery, that he ah. 
| folutely refuſed; to have any thing to do with the. 


dition. He publiſhed, indeed, ſome proclamations, 


who ſhould preſerve their loyalty: but theſe placed 


mined to ſtand in their own defence. n 
Soon after he publiſhed another proclamation for 
the meeting of the parliament, on the ſeventh of 
May at Dublin; created Tyrconnel a duke, and 
beſtowed the royal regiment on Dorrington, in the 
room of the duke of Ormond; ' 1 
His firſt expedition was againſt Kilmore, where 
the noble defence made by the proteſtants, fo exal- 
perated James, that he determined to uſe them with 
the utmoſt ſeverity ; and was warmly ſeconded in 
this reſolution by Tyrconnel, who ſeemed to thirſt 
for the blood of thefe poor unfortunate people. 
'Alarmed by this cruel uſage, and the report of a || 
general maſſacre, intended to be perpetrated on all 
the proteſtants, they ſhut themſelves up in London- 
derry, the capital of the county of the ſame name, 
and ſent immediately to England for aſſiſtance. 
Some arms and ammunition. were accordingly ſent 
them, but no conſiderable reinforcements till the 
middle of April, when two regiments: arrived at 
Y.oughfoyle, under the command: of the colonels 
Cunningham and Richards. By this time, James, had 
reached the neighbourhood of the town, at the 
head of an army of twenty thouſand men; deter- 
mined to force the rebels out of their ſtrong hold. 
But he met with an oppoſition little expected; and | 
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tion of one man, a proteſtant clergyman of Donagh- 
more, who had raiſed a regiment tor the defence of 
himſelf and his brethren. This clergyman gave 
Lundy, the governor of Londonderry, the firſt no- 
rice of the approach of James. Lundy immediately | 


and Richards, the two commanders lately arrived 
from England, aſſiſted, and who, either from a | 
diſlike to the ſervice they were ſent upon, or igno- 
rant of the ſituation of the town. and the diſpoſition | 
of the inhabitants, gave it as their opinion that the 

place was not tenable: that ĩt would be imprudent 
to land the regiments z and that the principal offi- | 
cers ſhould retire from the town, in order that the 


1 


tions. dy n 10 a n = . 
In conſequenee of this opinion, a meſſenger was 


— 


commanded in that prince's ſervice, undertook, | 
that the army ſhould not, during the continuance |} 


* 


of the treaty, advance nearer than four miles of the 
city, Mr. Walker, the clergyman already men. 


tioned, had, in vain, uſed all his rhetoric to per. 
ſuade the governor to take the field, and come to 4 


general engagement, He was deaf to all his argu- 
ments, and liſtened only to his own, puſillanimoy; 
apprehenſions; which were greatly heightened. 
when he found that James, diſregarding. the pro. 
miſe his general had made, was advancing at the 


head of his troops to the town walls. The inhabi. 


tants and ſoldiers in the place, were ſo exaſperated 


at the cowardice of their governor and the two co. 
lonels, that they flew to arms, and would have 
made their lives pay the forfeit of their perfidy, had 


not the former kept himſelf concealed in his cham. 


ber, and the other two found means to eſcape on 


board their ſhips. 1 
In the mean time major Baker, their deputy go. 


government, and ſoon after made his eſcape in diſ. 


Suiſe. He was, however, ſeized in Scotland, ſent 
thence to London together with Cunningham and 
| Richards, where they were all ignominiouſly, dif- 
| miſſed from the ſervice.” '.. 1,1, .:.7 © © _— 


* 


The inhabitants now, unanimouſly, agreed to be- 


ſtow the government of the place on Mr. Walker 


and major Baker, who immediately prepared for a 
vigorous defence; determining to bury themſclves 


under the ruins of the place, rather than ſurrender 
to the enemy. Accordingly they formed the citi- 
ꝛzens, amounting to ſeven thouſand men, into dif- 
ferent regiments, taught them the proper manage- 
ment of arms, firing of cannon, and all the other 
| manceuvres neceſſary for their own defence, or the 
| annoyance of the enemy. r ebe axe, Mil 


James's army opened the trenches on the twenti- 


* 


eth of April, and their batteries began to play on 
the town, which was but poorly fortified, with only 


twenty pieces of cannon on the walls, and thoſe 
wretchedly mounted. The beſieged, however, ani- 
mated by the example and ſpirited harangues of 
Mr. Walker, held out with aſtoniſhing reſolution 
2 a force, far ſuperior, employed to reduce 
The king being obliged to return to Dublin to 
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every other kind of loathſome food. They, how- channel. One of the ſhips, however, taking the 
ever, ſupported their courage, and a proclamation || opportunity of a ſtrong gale of wind in her favour, 
was publiſhed, prohibiting, under pain of death, || advanced with full ſail, broke the enemy's boom, 
any. perſon to talk of ſurrendering. - and the other veſſels following her, they all anchored 
Finding that menaces-had no effect, the French ¶ in ſafety before the town. 
neral formed a deſign for forcing them to comply, {| The joy of the beſieged at this happy event is 
which ſeemed to be rather the dictates of a fiend || impoſſible to be deſcribed ; while the diſcourage- 
than of a human being. He ſent detachments -of || ment. of James's army was equally; remarkable; 
his ſoldiers through the adjacent country, with or- || they now deſpaired of ſucceeding in their enterprize, 
ders to ſeize all the proteſtants they could find, with- || raiſed the ſiege that very night, and retired with the 
out diſtinction of age or ſex, ſtrip them naked, and || utmoſt precipitation, after loſing near eight thouſand 
drive them, in that condition, under the walls of || men in this fruitleſs attempt. Kirk now landed at 
Londonderry. This order was executed with a || the town, and Walker, at the earneſt requeſt of the 
brutality equal to that of the giver of it. Upwards || inhabitants, paſſed over to England, to return their 
of four thouſand of theſe miſerable objects were || grateful thanks to their majeſties for their generous 


thus expoſed to the view of the beſieged; who, | 


from their ramparts, beheld, with an horror not to 


be deſcribed, the forlorn condition of their fellow | 
proteſtants, many of whom were every moment 


expiring with fatigue, cold, hunger and the cruel 
uſuage they had received from their bloody perſe- 
cutors. This ſight, however, had a very different 


effect upon the garriſon, from what Roſane expect. 
ed. They felt the deepeſt compaſſion for the diſ- 


treſſes of their brethren; but their compaſſion was 
mingled with ſuch indignation againſt the author of 
that infernal action, and ſuch apprehenſions of what 
would be their own fate, if they ſhould fall into his 
power, that they unanimouſly determined to periſh 
rather than ſubmit to ſuch a barbarian. 


4 


They now thought themſelves excuſed from ob- 
ſerving the ſtrict rules of war, which had been ſo 
flagitiouſly broken by the enemy; and accordingly 


erected a gibbet on their walls, and ſent to acquaint 


the French general, that unleſs he immediately ſet 
at liberty the proteſtants he had driven under their 
ramparts, they would immediately hang up every 
priſoner they had taken in their ſallies during the 
ſiege. Convinced by their whole behaviour, that 
they would certainly carry their threats into execu- 
tion, Roſane ordered the proteſtants to be releaſed, 


after they had been detained three days, without 


taſting any kind of food. Numbers of them pe- 
riſhed by famine and fatigue in their return to their 
| houſes, and many of thoſe who ſurvived, had the 
additional misfortune to find their habitations and 
effects deſtroyed, by the roving parties about the 
country; ſo that the greater part of thoſe unfortu- 
nate people fell victims to the infernal malice of a 
popiſh foe. It is reported that James was requeſted 


by the biſhop of Meath to countermand this order, 


but without effect. 


In the mean time, the intrepid garriſon of Lon- 
donderry was reduced from ſeven thouſand to five 
thouſand ſeven hundred men; and theſe were driven 


to ſuch extremity of diſtreſs, that they began to 
talk of preying upon one another. But before this 
dreadful reſource for prolonging life was attempted, 
the long wiſhed for ſuccour arrived. Major gene- 


ral Kirk, who had rendered himſelf ſo infamous in 


England, during James's reign, and who had ſince 


abandoned his former maſter, and ſerved under 
ing William, arrived in the Lough with a rein- 
forcement of nine thouſand men; and being or- 


dered to relieve the garriſon at all events, he ſent 


three ſhips up the river, laden with proviſions, un- 
der the protection of the Dartmouth frigate. But 
the enemy, to prevent any ſhips from. ſailing up to 
the town, had erected ſtrong batteries on both ſides 


of the ſtream, and thrown a ſtrong boom acroſs the 
| 73 Vor. II. | 


— 
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ſuccour. He was received by the king and queen 
with that honour and reſpect, ſo juſtly due to his 
diſtinguiſhed valour. | | | 
Nor was this the only remarkable inſtance of de- 
fence made in ſupport of the proteſtant cauſe. Ihe 
inhabitants of Iniſkilling, on receiving. intelligence 
that Londonderry had denied entrance to the troops 
in James's ſervice, reſplyed not to admit any gatrr1- 


| ſon of his party: and having raiſed a regiment of 


twelve companies, the inhabitants ſhut their gates, 
and appointed Guſtavus Hamilton their governor. 
He was a zealous proteſtant, and an officer of known 
courage and conduct. Having thus determined to 
oppoſe the popiſh army of James, the proclaimed 
king William and queen Mary. The lord Gilmoy, 


who had declared for James, appeared before their 


walls and ſummoned them to ſurrender; but was, 


by the noble reſiſtance they made, obliged to raiſe 


the ſiege, which, on their refuſal to capitulate, he 
had undertaken. Nor was this the whole; for the 
day before Londonderry was relieved, the brave 
Iniſkillingers advanced, with their handful of men, 
againſt ſix thouſand Iriſh, and totally deicated them 
at a place called Newton: butler; killing near three 
thouſand of the enemy, with the loſs of only twenty 
killed and fifty woundec. A 

In the mean time the Iriſh parliament met at 


| Dublin, purſuant to James's: proclamation ; and 
was opened by that prince with a ſpeech from the 
throne. He firſt thanked them for their zeal and 


loyalty.;, laviſhed the higheſt encomiums on the hu- 
manity and generoſity of his good brother and ally, 
the king of France, diſplayed towards himſelf, his 
queen, and his ſon, in affording them an alylum, 
after being expelled their lawful dominions, and in 


having now enabled him to viſit one part ot his 
realm in perſon. He then declared his Gxed reſolu- 
tion to grant to all his ſubjects, full liberty of con- 
ſcience, which he conſidered as the only certain me- 
thod of ſecuring their happineſs, as well as his own, 


looking upon himſelf as the common parent of all 
his people. He concluded with aſſuring both 
houſes of his hearty concurrence, with them, in 
enacting ſuch laws, as might tend to the tranquillity 
and ſettlement of his dominions, _ - 


* 


As every method had been uſed to fill the houſe 
of lords with popiſh peers, ſo that there were only 


ſeven or eight proteſtant lords ſent to parliament ;' 
and hardly a member of that religion among the 
commons; it is not at all ſurprizing to find that 


parliament openly profeſſed itſelf a flave to the 


king's pleaſure. Accordingly that man was looked 


upon as factious or rebelhouſly inclined, who dared 


to move any thing after it had been declared con- 


|. trary to the king's pleaſure. 
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James had therefore no ſooner left the houſe, 
than the commons came to a reſolution of preſenting 
an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, and of deſiring 


the count d'Avaux to offer their moſt grateful ac- || 
knowledgements to the French king, for the friendly | 

| They 
next ordered a bill to be brought into the houſe for | 
recognizing James's title, and to expreſs their abhor- 
rence of the prince of Orange's uſurpation, as well 


aſſiſtance he had given to their ſovereign. 


as of the diſſoyalty and treaſonable conduct of the 
Engliſh. | 


This addreſs being preſented to the king, James 
publiſhed a declaration to all his loving ſubjeëts in 
the kingdom of England. He complained of the 
many falſe and inviduous reports that had been 
ſpread againſt his perſon and government; inſiſted 
upon his own impartiality in preferring his pro- | 


teſtant ſubjects to places of truſt and profit; his 
care in protecting them from their enemies; redreſ- 


ſing their grievances, and indulging them with li- 


berty of conſcience : promiſing that he would, for 


the future, take no ſtep without the concurrence and | 
conſent of his parliament ; offering a free pardon | 


to all who ſhould abandon his enemies, and join 
him in twenty-four days after this declaration was 
publiſhed ; and charged all the blood that might be 
ſpilt in this conteſt, upon thoſe who ſhould perſevere 
in rebellion. 5 | . 
But if the people had not been well acquainted 
with the little dependence that ought to be placed 
on his promiſes, James now gave them a convincing 
roof, that they were never intended to be kept any 
longer than they anſwered his convenience; for two 
days after, a bill was brought into the houſe of com- 
mons by Nugent, lord chief juſtice of the king's 


bench in Ireland, for „ the act of ſettlement, 
By this 
mouth, his majeſty, in an excurſion he made thither, 
to haſten the naval preparations then carrying on at 
| that port, dined on board Herbert's ſhip, and de- 


which paſſed without the leaſt oppoſition. 
repeal, two thirds of the proteſtants in the kingdom, 
who held their fortunes by virtue of the above act, 
were diſpoſſeſſed of their eſtates, and expoſed to 
miſery and want; while papiſts ſeized on all their 
acquiſitions. Some of the members of the upper- 
houſe oppoſed this bill, eſpecially the biſhop: of 
Meath, who, in a moſt pathetic and eloquent ſpeech, 
expoſed both the abſurdity and injuſtice of it; and 
endeayouted to prove that it had no tendency'to pro- 
mote either the good of the king, or the happineſs 
of the public. That on the contrary it tended only 
to ruin the kingdom, and deſtroy the public; but 
was at once impolitic and inconyentent in point of 


time. This reafoning, though founded on the moſt | 


acknowledged principles had no effect on the houſe : 
the parliament was determined to ruin the proteſ- 
tants in the moſt effectual manner, and accordingly 


allent. 


About the ſame time, a bill of attainder was | 

| enemy Tetiring at Schomberg's approach, to Carrick' 
| Fergus, which they determined to defend. But 
| the intrepidity of the Engliſh was too powerful to 
be reſiſted for any length of time; and accordingly 
the place was ſurrendered in four days. 


paſſed againſt all thoſe who were abſent from the 
kingdom, and refuſed to acknowledge the authority 
of king James, or held any correſpondence with 
the rebels; or who had any ways aſfiſted the prince 
of Orange, ſince the firſt of Auguſt laſt. By this 
act no leſs than three thouſand proteſtants were at- 
tainted by name, among whom were the two arch- 
biſhops, one duke, ſeventeen earls, ſeven counteſſes, 
as many biſhops, eighteen barons, thirty-three ba- 
ronets, fifty one knights, and eighty- three clergy- 


men, all of whom were declared puniſhable by death | 


and forfeiture, A bloody proſcription which has not 
its parallel in the records of the moſt tyrannical go- 
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vernment; eſpecially when it is remembered that 


the bill paſſed into a law, by receiving the royal 


L 
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all the proſeribed were excluded from all hopes of 
pardon, and all benefit of appeal, unleſs inrolteq 
by the king's order, before the firſt day of the en. 
ſuing month of December. By another act, Ire. 
land was deelared independent of that of England. 
In the mean time, William was not idle in his 
preparations for the relief of his proteſtant ſubjectz. 


— 


— 
— 


He was informed that another ſtrong fleet, as à con. 
voy to ſome tranſports laden with arms, ammy. 
nition, &c. was ſoon to fail from France to Ireland; 
and therefore the king detached admiral Herbert 
from Spithead, with twelve ſhips of the line, one 
fireſhip, and four' tenders, in order to intercept the 
enemy. The Engliſn admiral having, for ſome 
time, been blown about with contrary winds, reach- 
ed at length the Irtſh ooaft, and on the firſt of May 
diſcovered the French fleet, conſiſting of no letz 
than twenty-eight fhips of the line, moſt of them 
from ſixty to ſeventy guns, and five fireſhips, lying 
| at anchor in Bantry-bay. The French admiral no 
ſooner ſaw the Engliſh fleet, than he immediately 
gave orders for getting under fail, and giving the 
| enemy battle, Herbert, having for ſome time 
| endeavoured to gain the weather gage of the French, 
and finding it impoſſible to ſucceed, thought it 
highly imprudent to fight the enemy ſo ſuperior in 


| force, while he laboured under fo particular a dif. 


advantage. He therefore ſtood off to ſea, and 
maintained a running fight; till the evening began 
to approach, when the enemy tacked about, and 
returned to Bantry-bay, This trifling fkirmiſh'was 
by the French repreſented as a ſignal victory, tho? 


took nor ſunk a ſingle veſſel, William, however; 


this occaſion, that when the latter returned to Portſ- 


clared his intention of creating him an earl in con- 
ſideration of his ſervices : At the fame time he con- 
ferted the honour of knighthood on captain Clou- 


| deſly Shovel, another ſea officer, who had ſerved in 


this expedition, and beſtowed a gratuity of ten 
ſhillings on every private failor. © © 
But with all the affiduity of the king in haſten- 
Ing the naval and military preparations, James had 


barked for that kingdom. At length eighteen re- 
giments of foot, and five of dragoons being ready, 
together with a ſuitable train of artillery, they were 
embarked for that kingdom, under the command 


of Auguſt, were landed near Carrick Fergus. 


Their firſt attempt was againſt Belf: ſt, which they 
took pofſeſſion of with very little oppoſition ; the 


followed by a ſeries of other ſucceſſes. Ewry, 


| Dundalk, and ſeveral” other places, yeilded at the 
| firſt ſummons ; and the general's | 
have been much more rapid had not he been difap- 
pointed in une the remainder of his forces and 


ich he had left behind him in 
Ion en BBY fv 2 


progreſs would 
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with all their ſuperiority of ſtrength, they neither 


was ſo ſatisfied' with the behaviour of his admiral on 


been ſix months in Ireland before the army was em- 


of the duke of Schomberg; and on the thirteenth” 
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ames having aſſembled all his forces, advanced 
towards Schomberg, who was encamped near Drog- 
heda, and on the twenty-third of 1 ar- 
rived within two miles of the Engliſh intrench- 
ments. But the duke, ſinding his army every day 


diminiſhing by ſickneſs, Which had carried off many 


brave officers, and great numbers of ſoldiers, while 
the enemy, Who were at leaſt double his number, 
were in perfect health, and their troops much better 
diſciplined than his, prudently declined an engage- 
ment : while James, not chuling to attack the duke 
in his trenches, drew off his forces; and the winter 
approaching both armies retired into winter quar- 
ern, x | | 

ln the mean time admiral Herbert, now created 
earl of Torrington, having again ſailed for Ireland, 
with the combined fleets of England and Holland, 
attempted to ſurprize the city of Cork: but being 
deceived by falſe intelligence, that James with his 
whole army was encamped in the neighbourhood, he 
did not think it prudent to land his forces; and af- 
ter continuing a ſhort time on the coaſt, returned 
to England, and anchored in Torbay; his men 
being very ſickly. There was indeed the greateſt 
reaſon to aſcribe this misfortune to the villany of 
thoſe intruſted with the care of victualling the navy; 


for the Dutch ſeamen were in perfect health during | 


the whole cruiſe. The French, though they did not 
dare to ſend out a fleet, did infinite damage to the 
Engliſh trade, by their privateers, which ſwarmed 


in the channel; and the Dartmouth ſhip of war had | 


the misfortune to fall into their hands. 

During theſe tranſactions, Lewis the fourteenth, 
notwithſtanding the alliances formed againſt him, 
purſued his ambitious ſchemes with great rapidity. 
He fell ſuddenly into Germany, and made himſelf 


almoſt entirely maſter of the three eccleſiaſtical elec- | 


torates ; he reduced Mentz, Triers, Bon, Keiferſ- 
waert, Philipſburg and Landau; deſtroyed Man- 
heim by fire and ſword, and made the palatinate a 
deſert. His generals had burnt the cities of Worms 
and Spires, and demoliſhed Frankendale : bur his 
ſueceſſes were checked by this year's campaign in 
Flanders. Ihe marſhal d'Humieres commanded a 
French army there amounting to eighty thouſand 
men; while the prince of Waldeck, at the head of 


— ſixty thouſand men, fixed his head quarters in the 


county of Liege. The lord Churchill, lately created 
earl of Marlborough, had been {ent over with ten 
thouſand Britiſh auxiliaries, to join the allied army, 
which he effected. The two armies paſſed the ſum- 
mer without any remarkable action till the middle 
of Auguſt, when the city of Liege renounced the 
neutrality! it had aſſumed, declared for the allies, 
and put into their hands a large convoy of military 
ſtores and money, belonging to the enemy. Soon 
after, the marſhal d' Humieres, thinking to ſur- 
prize a party of Dutch horſe detached on a forag- 
ing party, made a motion with his whole army for 
that purpoſe. Prince Waldeck, having notice of 
chis intention, made proper diſpoſitions for ſup- 
porting his men. When each ſide advancing, a 
ſharp engagement enſued, in which the French, af- 
ter an obſtinate reſiſtance, were put to the rout 
with the loſs of two thouſand men, and ſeveral pieces 
of artillery. In the mean time a ſmall army of ob- 
ſervation, commanded by the prince de Vaudemont, 
levelled part of the French lines in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambray, and raiſed contributions in the 
_ \ernitories of France, | | 


— — 
— ————— 
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| on this ſide, with a numerous army under the mar- 
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The arms of the allies were more ſucceſsful in 
Germany. The French had covered their conqueſts 


ſhal duke de Duras, aſſiſted by ſome of the moſt 
able generals and officers in the French ſervice ; 
but the marſhal found it very difficult to ſtand his 
ground. The different princes of the empire unit- 
ed by one common intereſt, and exaſperated by the 
cruelties committed by the French in their territo- 
ries, were determined to leave nothing unattempted 
to expel the inhuman invader, and revenge, on his 
head, the ſufferings of their innocent people. Ani- 
mated with hopes of ſucceeding in this enterprize, 
the duke of Bavaria brought fifty thouſand men 
into the field. The elector of Saxony appeared at 
the head of another army of forty thouſand; while 
a third of fifry-one thouſand, joined the allies under 
the elector of Brandenbourgh. The imperial troops, 
headed by the duke of Lorrain, formed the ſiege of 
Mentz, which was defended by the marſhal d'Ux- 
elles, who, after holding out for two months, ſur- 
rendered the placy on capitulation. Upwards of 
nine hundred of the French were killed and nine- 
teen hundred wounded. | 

When the marſhal d'Uxelles returned to France, 
he was treated in a very diſgraceful manner by the 
populace; but he heard their railling with contempr, 
well knowing that they were no competent judges 
of the cauſe they pretended to decide. His rival, 
the duke of Lorrain, was ſo ſenſible of the merit 
and bravery of the marquis, that he left the articles 


| of capitulation to himſelf. 


The acquiſition of Mentz was of the laſt im- 
portance to the allies, as it covered Franconia, which 


| was before entirely expoſed. In tne mean time the 
elector of Brandenbourgh inveſted Keiſerſwaert, 


which, after a vigorous attack, and as brave a de- 


fence, ſurrendered about the middle of June. Bonne, 


where baron d' Asfeldt commanded, was next at- 


tacked by the elector. The ſiege was tedious, and 
the garriſon did not ſurrender till after the place had 
been blocked up for fifty-five days, and a cloſe 


ſiege of twenty five. The taking of Bonne, laid 
the Rhine open as far as Mentz. The acqui- 
ſition of Bonne concluded the campaign on the 
Rhine. | | 

The French had found ſucceſs under the duke de 
Noailles, who reduced Campredon in the month of 
May, but he was ſo hard pulhed by the Spaniards, 
that he was obliged to withdraw the garriſon, diſ- 


; mantle the place, and retreat to the frontiers of 
| France with great precipitation. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
Engliſn parliament met on the nineteenth of Octo- 


ber, when the king explained the neceſſity of a pre- 
ſent ſupply to carry on the war; defired they would 
be ſpeedy in their determinations on that ſubject, as 
they would have the greateſt influence on the princes 
and ſtates concerned in the alliance againſt France, 
as a general meeting was appointed to be held at the 
Hague in the month of November. The houſes 
were then prorogued for four days, when they again 
aſſembled ; and the commons taking the kiny's 
ſpeech into conſideration, unanimouſly reſolved to 
aſſiſt his majeſty in reducing Ireland, and joining 
his allies abroad, for a vigorous proſecution of the 
war againſt France, Accordingly they voted a ſup- 
ply of two millions, to be raiſed by. a land-tax of 


three ſhillings in the pound, and additional duties 


upon coffee, tea and choc olate. 


As 
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right of kings. 


As ſeveral motions with regard to grievanccs had 
been made in the houſe of commons, the marquis 
of Hallifax, who thought himſelf particularly aimed 
at, determined to retire from court, and quit the 
adminiſtration. Accordingly he reſigned the privy 
ſeal, reconciled himſelf to the tories, and became 
the chief patron and protector of that party: While 
the whigs laboured to prevent their obtaining any 


preferment in the ſtate. Purſuant to this ſcheme, 


the whigs made ſuch a party in the parliament this 
ſeſſion, that notwithſtanding his majeſty's deſire of 
having a revenue ſettled on him for life, alledging 


that he could not look upon himſelf as king till it 


was done, they prevented the civil liſt from being 
granted any longer than for one year, . By this'op- 
poſition, the whigs loſt entirely the king's favour, 
who ſhewed-an earneſt deſire of joining the tories ; 
eſpecially as they now made him the moſt, pompous 
promiſes of ſupply, and an aſſiduous attention to 
all his inclinations, provided he would diſſolve the 
preſent parliament and call a new one. It was not 


long before the whigs diſcoverech that their antago- 


niſts were tampering with the king; and to render 
their deſigns abortive, they brought a bill into the 
lower houſe, for reſtoring the ſeveral corporations in 
the kingdom to their ancient rights and privileges; 
in which they inſerted a clauſe which they hoped 
would make themſelves maſters of all future elec- 


tions, by denouncing great penalties againſt all 


thoſe who had been concerned in delivering up the 


charters. Aware of their deſign, the tories oppoſed 
this clauſe with their utmoſt force; and it was at 


length rejected. The whigs, however, prevailed 
ſo far, that the bill paſſed the commons in its ori- 


ginal form, by a great majority. The parties were 
ſo equally balanced in the houſe of lords, that the 
bill paſſed there by one voice only. 


and William was greatly perplexed how to deter- 
mine. The behaviour of the whigs had induced 
him to conſider them as a ſet of men infected with 
republican principles, continually jealous of kingly 
wer. He thought by giving his aſſent to the bill, 

e ſhould, in a manner, render himſelf dependent 
on them, and live only the pageant of a ſovereign. 
On the other hand, his repoſing an unlimited con- 
fidence in the tories, appeared to him a meaſure 
regnant with the moſt alarming conſequences, as 
he knew their 'attachment to the divine indefeaſible 
A. D. 1690. Not chuſing therefore to determine 
the queſtion, he formed a reſolution of going over 
to Ireland in perſon to finiſh the war. Accordingly 
he came to the houſe of lords, on the ſeventeenth of 
January, declared his intention of going to Ireland, 
and prorogued the parliament till the twenty-ſecond 


of April; but on the ſixth of February he diſſolved 


it, and iſſued writs for calling a new one to meet 
on the twenty ſixth of March. By this means 
the bill was rendered abortive, after it had paſſed 
both bens 11s wr gant | 

During this ſeſſion of parliament, the bill of rights 
already mentioned was paſſed into a law; together 
with the act of ſettlement. The revenue of the 
princeſs of Denmark was ſettled, which had been 
left unfiniſhed the preceding ſeſſion. 

On the twentieth of March the new parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, and the king opened the ſeſſion 


__ 
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by a ſpeech from the throne, in which he gave them 
to underſtand, that he ſtil] perſiſted in his reſolution 
of going in perſon to Ireland; defired they would 
ſettle his revenue on him as they had done on his 
predeceſſors; or at leaſt eſtabliſh it on a fund of 
credit, on which he might raiſe the neceſſary ſums, 
for ſupplying his preſent occaſions. He told them, 
he would fend them an act of grace, with ſome few 
exceptions; being deſirous of taking from his ſub- 
jets every ſhadow of pretence for raiſing diſturb. 
ances during his abſence. He adviſed them to avoid 
diſſentions; recommended to their conſideration an 
union with Scotland; and declared he ſhould leave 
the adminiſtration in the hands of the queen during 
his abſence ; and therefore deſired they would pro- 
vide an act for that purpoſe, if it was thought ne- 
ceſlary. "M35 
As both whigs and tories. now vied with each 
other in obliging the king, eſpecially in money af 
fairs, the commons proceeded to ſettle the revenue, 
and make it a fund of credit for the ſupplies that 
were ſtill wanted for the enſuing campaign, They 
began with voting a ſupply of one million two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds, between that time and Mi- 
chaelmas. But William could not prevail on them 
to ſettle his revenue for life. 5 | 


The two parties during this ſeſſion oppoſed each 


other with the utmoſt violence on account of a clauſe 
in a bill, requiring all perſons in office to take an 


oath for abjuring king James, on pain of impri- 
ſonment. But the tories prevailed upon the king to 


| ſend a meſſage to the houſe, an ems them to ſtop 
the debate, and proceed to matters 0 


a more prel- 
{ing nature. This interpoſition of the king greatly 


| diſguſted the whigs, and the earl of Shrewſbury, a 
perſon of acknowledged talents and integrity, who 


| had warmly intereſted himſelf in favour of the bill, 
Both parties now made the ſtrongeſt court to the 


king, to bring him over to their reſpective intereſts 


inſiſted on reſigning; his office of ' ſecretary of ſlate; 


nor could all the remonſtrances of the king, who 


was well acquainted with his abilities, prevail upon 
him to keep the ſeals till his return from Ireland. 
The abjuration bill was thrown out after the ſecond 
reading... enen en 

In the mean time, the parliament being ſenſible 
how deſirous the king was to ſet out for Ireland, 
diſpatched the buſineſs before them with the greateſt 
facility; and the royal aſſent being given to ſeveral 
money bills, the act of indemnity, and ſome other 


acts of a ſimilar nature, together with a bill for in- 


veſting the queen with the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment during the king's abſence, his majeſty put 


an end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech from the 


throne. 


During theſe tranſactions in England, | James had 


very little reaſon to expect he ſhould long govern 


Ireland. Lewis had indeed ſent him a reinforce- 
ment of five thouſand men, under the command 
of count de Lauſun, beſides thoſe he carried over 
with him, ſo that James's forces at preſent amounted 
to ſeven thouſand French and fourteen. Iriſh, moſt 
of them veteran troops; the reſt which formed ano- 
ther body of ten or twelve thouſand men, were new 
raiſed undiſciplined, and not to be depended upon. 
William, on the other hand, had increaſed his army 
to near forty thouſand men, all regular forces well 
diſciplined, and commanded by brave and expe- 
rienced officers. A ſuperiority which aſſured him 
of ſucceſs; and he determined to drive the enemy 
out of Ireland. . c 
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Every thing being ready, the king embarked on 
the fourth of June, at High. lake near Cheſter, and 
landed on the fourteenth at Carrick/ Fergus, attend- 
ed by prince George of Denmark, the duke of Or- 
mond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough and Man- 
cheſter, and many other perſons of diſtinctton. He 
repaired immediately to Belfaſt, here he was met 
by the duke of Schomberg, the prince of Wirtem- 
berg, major general Kirke, and other principal of- 


The whole face of affairs was immediately 
changed on the king's arrival. The military op- 


rations had been for ſome time ſuſpended by the ad- 


dreſs of the duke of Schomberg, who; carefully 
avoided coming to an engagement with the enemy, 
before his majeſty's arrival to head his troops in per- 
ſon. James, wearied with a perpetual ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, ſeemed deſirous to determine ſhis fate by one 
deciſive action. William was equally willing to put 
a final period to all conteſt for the crown of Eng: 
land. Thus determined, the two rivals, with their 
whole forces, moved towards each other, to decide 
at once the quarrel, that had long divided the king- 
dom, and deſtroyed ſo many of the innocent inha- 
bitants.. c 220 Ad i 0503 auch 
After refreſſiing his troops a feœ days at Belfaſt, 
William marched to Liſburne, Where the duke of 
Schomberg had fixed his head quarters, and thence 
to Hilſbourgh, ordering the whole army to encamp 
at Loughbrillen. Here he reviewed his forces, and 
found they amounted to thirty -· ſtæ thouſand effective 
men, well armed, and equipped wih every particu- 


lar. In the mean time, James committed the care 


of guarding Dublin, to a body of militia, under 


the command of Lutteral, and joined his army; 
now nearly equal to the Engliſn in number, exclu; | 


ſive of about fifteen thouſand men, left in different 


geriſohs : ſs Winkfitenig ig n 1 

After advancing to the banks of the river Boyne, 
he pitched his camp in a very advantageous ſituation, 
having his front defended by that deep and rapid 


river, a riſing ground and deep moraſs; ſo that the 
Engliſh could not attack him without expoſing them- rd, a little below the towr 
the ſecuring of which was of the greateſt importance, 


{elves to the moſt imminent danger. The jacobite 


garriſons, withdraw to the Shannon, and wait the 
event of the naval preparations, then making in 
France for attacking the Engliſh, and ſending ſuc- 


cours to Ireland; But James, determined to decide 


the conteſt by a general battle, refuſed. theſe ſalutary 
counſels;. and made the neceflary preparations. for a, 
deciſive engagement. Tu br stig gat. 
William was equally prepared to receive him; 


officers therefore were very preſſing with James, not 
to venture an engagement; but rather reinforce his 


but thought proper, before the battle began, to re- 


connoitre the ſituation of the enemy. Accordingly” 
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' obſerved; by the ak 6 and they no longer ſcein8 


— * 


he advanced to the oppoſite fide of the river, here, 
being ſingled out by the enemy, they brpught down, || 


two field pieces by a hollow way, and plamted them 
againſt his perſon. The firſt ſhot killed a man and 
two horſes cloſe by his ſide; and the ſecond rehound- 
ing from the ground, grazed his right ſhoulder, and 
produced a conſiderable contuſion- William did. 
not betray the leaſt emotion on this gccaſion 3 but 
after cauſing his wound to be hOund up, he re- 
mounted his horſe, and kept, on his farmer pace,, 
only ſaying, there was no heceſſity for the bullet 


to come nearer,” | This accident, however tho“ 


of no great moment in itſelf, occaſioned ſome con- 
tuſion among his majeſty's attendants; which being 
74 Vol. II. 


the king on horſeback, concluded that their balls 
had effected the intended purpoſe, and that William 
was killed. They therefore gave a general ſhout, 
which was echoed through the camp. The news 
was even ſpread to Dublin, whence it was ſent to 
Paris, where, contrary to the cuſtom of the French 
court, the people were ſuffered to expreſs their joy 


by bonfires and illuminations. | 


As ſoon as the,flight wound he had received was 
dreſſed, the king returned to ſhew himſelf to his 


army, in order to quiet their apprehenſions. About 
nine o'clock at night, William called a council of 
war, and declared his intention of croſſing the riyer, 
and giving battle to the enemy. Schomberg ſtrongly 


oppoſed this meaſure; but the king being ablolutely 
determined, his plan was adopted by the majority 


of the council. Schomberg therefore” acquicſced, 


and propoſed that part of the army, horle and foot 
ſhould be ſent that night to Slane- bridge, in order to 
paſs the Boyne and poſt themſelves between the 
enemy and the A x at Duleck. This advice, which 
if. purſued, muſt have aſſured the Engliſh of ſucceſs, 


was objected, to, and over ruled by the Dutch offi- 


cers; at which the duke was ſo diſguſted that he 
retired to his tent, whether the order of baitle, af- 
ter being ſettled in the council was ſent to him. 
This he conſidered as an additional affront: but the 
reſpect he owed his ſovereign kept him from com- 
plaining. He only ſaid, with ſome marks of dil- 


content, that it was the firſt order of that kind he 


had ever received, en 

It was agreed in council, that early next. Neri 
lieutegant general Douglas, with the right wing ol 
the infantry, and Munhardt, count Schomberg, 
the.dyke's ſon, ſhould paſs the river at Slane- bridge; 


| in, order to poſt, themſclyes between the enemy's 


camp and Drogheda, while a body of foot were to 
force a paſſage over the ford at Old bridge. 


A council of war was allo called by James, 
yhere it was propoſed, by licutenant- general Hamil- 


ton, to ſend a ſtrong party of dragoons to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of a ford, a little below the town of Drogheda, 


James, however, by an obſtinate preverſeneſs, 


would have only ſixty dragoons on that ſervice. 


The cannonade, which had continued pretty warmly, 


ever lace; the two armies had come un light of each 
F n 1 2 i 
other, ceaſed towards the clpſe of the evening, 


William rode through the whole afmy hy torch 


1 . 
* 
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light; and retired to his tent, after having given the 
f "$4 & vn rd A Yi ef 4 i7 & LIAIL Las Lin bt +7 of 325 „ 
neceſſary orders for the proper diſpôſitions, and di- 

rected his ſoldiers to wear green boughs in their hats 
i 3 mo Nos, 444444 43d Yd pb i £3.98 V30qS.,100 HOW Rabin tf + EA, 

during the enſuing action, to diitinguifh them from 
thole of the enemy, who, wore in theirs, picc.s of 


* 14301 S191 eG U) bd 6 ; 212111 1 
1 ROO AK o'clock. the next morning, being the 
{ of, July, general Douglas, with young Schom- 


— þ} 4+ # 


white paper. 


rg, ke.carLof Portland, and Overkirk marched 
Nan And 
oppoſition. On their gaining the oppoſite bank, 


lane · bridge, and paſſed the river with very little 


they perceived a copſiderable body of the enemy, 


1 


formed TAY AE le behind a deep morals, which 


ſecured their front. Dotglas, 0 
diſpoſition, thought it Maid o h 
coming up of, a feln 


— — 


were on their PF a | 
rival, he ordered the infantry to move towards the 


g 


ront. Douglas, on reconnoiting their 
4 [ t . 1 #1 

alt tor the 
reinforcement, which he knew 
their march to join him; and oh their ar- 


the morals between them and the enemy, while 


count Schomberg with his cavalry, who could not 


Qqq poſſibly 


— — — On 
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poſſibly march that way, was ſent round it in order 


to attack the Iriſh in flank. The enemy no ſooner 
perceived the motions made by the Engliſh, than 
they wheeled about, and retreated towards the paſs 
of Duleck : but being cloſely purſued by the cavalry 
under young Schomberg, numbers of them were 
cut to pieces in their retreat, or rather flight. In 
the mean time William, who was ignorant of what 
had paſſed between this part of the army and the 
enemy; but ſuppoſed that his men had, by this 
time, effected their x i over the river, ordered 
his main body, compoſed of the Dutch guards, the 
French proteſtant hy hey the Inniſkilling foot, 
and four battalions of Engliſh, to paſs the river at 
the Old. bridge ford, and attack the enemy. They 
accordingly forded the river though the waters were 


notwithſtanding a body of muſqueteers ſent to op- 
poſe them, they drew up into files, and attacked 
the Iriſh with ſuch fury, that unable to ſupport the 
charge, abandoned their intrenchments and retreat- 
ed. James had imprudently removed his artillery 
from the bank of the river, which greatly facilitated 
the landing of the Engliſh ; but before all the bat- 
talions could form, they were charged with great 
impetuoſity by general Hamilton, at the head of a 
conſiderable body of horſe and foot, and the diſpute 
was, for ſome time, very obſtinate. At laſt the Iriſh 
foot, who that day behaved very ill, gave way, 
leaving their horſe to ſuſtain the whole fury of the 
combat, In the firft attack, la Caillemote, the 
friend and inſeparable companion of the intrepid 
duke Schomberg, received a mortal wound, at the 
head of the French proteſtants; and, as he was 
carrying back by four ſoldiers to the Engliſh camp, 
he encouraged his countrymen, who were ſtill croſ- 
ſing the river, by calling out to them, © to'glory 
« my good lads, to glory.” . | 

Perceiving the furious attacks made by the ene- 
my, or the regiments who had forded the river; and 


being informed, that the French proteſtants were | 


without a commander, Schomberg paſſed the ſtream 
with ſo much harry, that he could not be perſuad- 
ed to put on his arms. Having reached the 'oppo- 
ſite bank, he rode full ſpeed to the French proteſ- 
tants, and after putting himſelf at their head, called 
out, by way of animating them, follow me, gen- 
« tlemen ; theſe are your perſecutors:“ pointing at 


the ſame time, to the French papiſts in the enemy's 


army. Theſe words were hardly pronounced, when 


the duke found himſelf ſuddenly attacked, by a 


party of James's guards, who, after being routed, 


vuere returning on a full gallop to the main body of 


their army. 

The French refugees, miſtaking them for ſome 
of their own troops, ſuffered them to paſs; when 
ſome of them riding up to the duke, ſurrounded 
him, and gave him two deſperate wounds on the 
head. Perceiving their error, and eager to ſave 
their general, the French proteſtants made ſuch an 
indiſcreet fire, that they ſhot the duke dead upon 
the ſpot. The ſmall part of the enemy's guards, 
were immediately cut to pieces; but this was a poor 
recompence for the loſs of ſo conſummate a general, 
who thus fell in the field of honour, at the age of 
eighty- two, crowned with military glory. At the 
ſame time this accident ſo diſconcerted the Engliſh 
troops, that they ſeemed for a time to have loſt all 
their courage: their arms continued inactive: they 


| 
breaſt high, and having gained the oppoſite bank, 


| - Young Schomberg, having, in the mean time, 
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gave ground apace; while the enemy, elated with 
this advantage, recovered freſh ſpirits, and returned 
to the charge, with an order that ſeemed to inſure 
them the victory. 5 | 


They were juſt ready to fall upon che center, | 


when William, who, during the whole of the action 
might be ſaid to be every where, directing the whole 
by his conduct, paſſed the river at this crital junc. 
ture at the head of the left wing, conſiſting of the 
Daniſh, Dutch, and Inniſkilling horſe, and ad. 
vanced on a full trot to attack the enemy on their 
right, who were by this time, within muſquet ſhot 
of the center of the Engliſh infantry.” The ſight 
of William adyancing in that regular. and un. 
daunted manner, to attack them in: flank, fo dif. 
concerted the Iriſh, that they made a ſudden halt, 
faced about and retired to a ſmall village, called 
Dunmore, about half a mile from the pals, where 
they made ſo vigorous a ſtand, that the Dutch and 
Daniſh horſe, though headed by the king in perſon, 
unable to ſuſtain their terrible fire, gave way; and 


even the Inniſkillingers themſelves ſhewed a back. 


wardneſs to advance. Shocked at this timidity, 
William rode up to the latter, and aſked, in a 
ſharp tone, if this was the behaviour he ought to 
expect from them. Stung by this reproach, and 
being acquainted that it was his majeſty that 
now headed them; they inſtantly reſumed their 
wonted courage, andreturned to the charge with re- 
doubled vigour. At the ſame time, the Dutch 
horſe rallying their ſeparated men, returned to the 
charge; and the enemy, after an hour's bloody 
conflict were beaten back with conſiderable loſs. 
In this action, lieutenant general Hamilton, who 
had been the principal ſupport of the Iriſh, during 
the whole engagement was taken rn This 
aceident ſo diſpirited them, that they abandoned 
the field with great precipitation; but the French 
and Swiſs guards retreated in good order; William, 
not thinking it prudent to puſh the purſuit beyond 
the feld ef battle 


been informed of his father's death, was inſpired 


with ſo much ardour to revenge his fate, that nothing 


„ 


could oppoſe the fury of his arm. Animated at 


| once, with a juſt reſentment, and a noble thirſt for 
| honour, he drove the enemy ſeveral times beyond 
the village of Duleck, ftrewing the ground with 
their dead bodies. Nor could any thing reftrain 
his fury, till he received poſitive orders from the 


king, to put a ſtop to the ſlaughter, and return to 
the ſpot where the foot had halted, and where they 


continued under arms during the night. 


Thus ended the famous battle of the Boyne, in 


which the loſs of James amounted to about fifteen 
hundred men, among whom were the lords Dongan, 
and Carlingford; Sir Neal O'Neal, the marquis 
of d Hocquincourt; beſides ſeveral prifoners, the 


The Engliſh loſt about five hundred men; an in- 


conſiderable number for the acquiſition of ſo im- 


rtant a battle, had not the famous duke Schom- 
the moſt conſummate general in Europe been 


one of the number. William himſelf had nearly 
ſuffered the ſame fate; for a cannon ball carried 


away part of his boot. All hiſtorians unite in gir- 
ing William the higheſt praiſe for the admirable 


conduct, courage, reſolution, and preſence of mind, 
| he diſplayed during the hole courſe of this 2 


e. ere ee 


rr 
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rable action. Even the Iriſh themſelves are ſaid to 
have declared, that if the Engliſh would change 
kings with them, they would fight the battle a ſe- 
cond time. ; ; | 

James, indeed, continued an inactive ſpectator 
of an action, on the ſucceſs of which, every thing 
dear to him as a king or a man of honour, abſolutely 
depended. He remained during the whole engage- 
ment, with a few ſquadrons of horſe, on the hill 
of Dunmore, till the count de Lauſun, after the 
retreat of the French and Swiſs guards came up to 
him, and, repreſenting to. his majeſty, that he was 
in the moſt imminent danger of being ſurrounded, 


L ** 
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been left regent, ſoon found that 
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they ſhould deſerve his mercy, which in that caſe 
ſhould never be refuſed them. | , 
Another proclamation was ſoon after publiſhed, 
reducing to its intrinſic value, the braſs money 
which James had coined, and which that prince had 


 raifed to three hundred times its real worth. 


During the king's abſence, the queen, who had 
e ſtood in need 


of all her prudence and diſcretion, to preſerve her 


- = 


deſired him to think of a retreat. This advice was | 


readily followed, and being attended by the regi- 
ment of Sarsfield, the king marched to Duleck, and 
thence to Dublin. W 7 
On his arrival in that capital, he immediately 
ſummoned the magiſtrates and council of the city, 
and, in a ſhort ſpeech, reſigned all his authority 
in that city. He complained of the cowardice of 
the Iriſh, 'by whom he ſaid he had been betrayed ; 
declared his reſolution of quitting the kingdom im- 
mediately; and, as it had often been debated, 
whether, in caſe the victory ſhould declare for the 
enemy, the city ſhould be ſet on fire; he now 
charged them on their allegiance, that they ſhould 
neither plunder nor deſtroy it in any manner, as fo 
inhuman an action would be conſidered in every part 
of Europe, as an act of wanton barbarity, and 
thought to have been executed by his orders; nor 
could the perpetrators expect the leaſt mercy from 
an enraged enemñ. th £0 
James, after ſtaying one night in Dublin, ſet out 
the next morning for Waterford, attended by the 
duke of Berwick, his natural ſon, the earl of Tyr- 
connel, and the marquis of Powis. At that port 
he embarked on board a-veſſe}, which he had ordered 
Sir Patrick Trant, commiſſioner of the Iriſh reve- 
nue, to keep in readineſs for him in caſe of a de- 
feat; and arriving ſafely in France, fixed his reſi- 
dence at St. Germains. Immediately after his leaving 


= 


of any conſideration : the government of the city 
was aſſumed by the proteſtants, who ſent an ac- 
count of theſe tranſactions, accompanied with a 
petition to William, intreating him to honour 
the capital with his preſence. This requeſt was 
readily complied with; and after detaching Mr. 
de la Mclionere, with à ſufficient force to re- 
duce Drogheda, his majeſty marched at the head of 


his army for Dublin: he entered the city in tri- 


8 


— 
— 


umph; repaired immediately to the cathedral, and 


returned thanks to heaven for his late victory. 

He now publiſhed: a declaration of pardon to all 
the common people who had either remained at 
home, or been engaged in the army abroad, pro- 
vided they returned to their reſpective dwellings by 
the firſt of Auguſt, and delivered up their arms to 
ſuch juſtices of peace, as ſnould be appointed for 
that purpoſe by his majeſty. But with regard to 


thoſe deſperate leaders of the rebellion, who had 


violated the laws of the kingdom, called in the 
French, authorized the bruti 
been exerciſed on the proteſtants, and rejected the 
offers made them in the king's proclamation pub. 
liſhed on the ſixth of February 168, his majeſty 
being now in a condition to make them ſenſible of 
their error, he left them entirely to the event of war; 


cruelties, that had 


— — 


affairs. 


authority. Her council, which conſiſted of a mix- 
ture of whigs and tories, by their perpetual oppo- 
ſition to each other, greatly embarraſſed all public 
The French threatened the nation with an 
invaſion from abroad, while the Jacobites were in- 
ceſſantly employed in ſtirring up inſurrections at 


home. 


In the | midſt of this critical and alarming ſitua- 
tion, Mary behaved with a ſpirit, prudence, and 


reſolution, very uncommon to her ſex. As ſoon as 


ſhe heard that the king was ſafcly landed in Ireland, 
ſhe began to exerciſe the power veſted in her by par- 
liament, by publiſhing two ſeaſonable proclama- 
tions. One commanding all papiſts, and reputed 


papiſts, to depart immediately from the cities of 


London and Weſtminſter, ' and from within ten 


| miles of the ſame: the other for confining of po- 


piſh recuſants, to a diſtance, not exceeding five 


miles of their reſpective dwellings. 


4 © . 


Soon after theſe proclamations were publiſhed, 
advice arrived, that a French fleet was ready at 
Breſt, for making a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt. 


Admiral Herbert, ear] of Torrington, who lay in 
the downs, had orders to ſail directly for Portſ- 


mouth, in order to collect a ſufficient number of 
ſhips, to enable him to go in queſt of the enemy, 


and prevent their deſign. The admiral ſailed im- 


mediately to St. Helen's, but while he lay there, 


advice arrived from Weymouth, that the French 
fleet conſiſting of ſeventy- eight ſhips of the line 


and two'fire-ſhips, had entered the Engliſh channel. 
| Torrington had been joined by a ſquadron of Dutch 


men of war; but ſeveral ſhips expected from Ply- 
Dublin, that city was abandoned by all the papiſts 


mouth, had not been able to reach St. Helen's on 


account of contrary winds. The Engliſh admiral 


did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to give the 


French battle, as the whole of the combined fleet 
did not amount to more than fifty-ſix ſail. But re- 
ceiving expreſs orders from the queen to hazard an 
engagement at all events rather than ſuffer the enemy 


to proceed up the channel, all the ports to the eaſt- 


ward being deſtitute of ſhipping to defend them. 


In conſequence of theſe orders, Torrington im- 


mediately put to ſea with the combined fleets of 


England and Holland, in order to intercept the 
enemy off the back of the Iſle of Wight, ſhould 
they attempt to ſail up the channel. The admiral 
had ſoon, ſight of the French fleet, and on the thir- 
tieth of June, the two fleets engaged near Beachy- 
head, on the coaſt of Suſſex. The Dutch ſquadron, 
which compoſed the van, began the engagement 
about nine in the morning: but their courage ex- 
ceeded their prudence; and they advanced too far 
out of the line, | 
They had, however, at firſt conſiderably the ad- 
vantage, the enemy flying before them. The blue 
ſquadron of the Engliſh alſo engaged with great 
bravery ; but admiral Torrington kept his line, and 
continued to fight at a diſtance. In the mean time, 


che French obſerving that the Dutch had advanced 
unleſs by giving evident proots of their repentance |! ſo far out of the line, collected all their force and 


tctally 


r 
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totally ſurrounded them. The Dutch exerted all 
their valour, but the enemy being ſo far ſuperior in 


number, they muſt undoubtedly have fallen a fa- | 
crifice to their raſhneſs, as they were not ſeconded || 


by Torrington, had not their admiral Callenbourg, 


ordered them to drop their anchors without lowering || 


their fails, there being then but very little wind. 
This ftratagem had the deſired effect. The French, 
who had no ſuſpicion of the deception, were hur- 
ried away by the tide, while the others lay ſtill. By 
which means the Dutch were ſoon out of danger; 
after having loft Dick and Brackel, their two rear- 
admirals, and being obliged to fink ſeveral of their 


ſhips to prevent their falling into the hands of the || 
In this action the Engliſh loſt two ſhips, || 


enemy. 
two tail, and about four hundred men. 

Fhe next day in the afternoon, lord Torrington 
calted a council of war, in which it was reſolved to 
preferve the remainder of the combined fleet by a 
retreat, and to deſtroy all their diſabled ſhips, ra- 
ther than hazard another engagement by protecting 


them; ſhould the enemy attempt a purſuit. Ac- 


cordingly Torrington retreated, without much op- 

oſition, to the mouth of the Thames; while the 
F rench, after ſtaying about five weeks in the chan- 
nel, where they inſulted our coaſts, and burnt the 


fmall town of Tinmouth, in Devonſhire, with ſe-⸗ 
| Ireland! The attempt, however, was never made, 
the conſpirator being ſuppoſed to have eloped with 
a large ſam of money, he had received from Tyr- 


veral merchant ſhips in the harbour, retired to 
their own ports. ER e, 
The Dutch and the Engliſh blue ſquadron, the 


only part of the combined fleets that were en- | 


gaged, complained loudly of Torrington's beha- 
viour; and it was generally imagined, that, if the 


whole fleet had cloſely attacked the enemy, the 
French muſt have been defeated, and as they were 
then at a great diſtance from Breſt, and a con- 


ſiderable ſquadron lay at Plymouth, ready to inter- 
- cept them in their return, a victory might have 
been attended with the moſt important conſe- 
8 Both admirals were indeed equally blamed: 
he Engliſh, for not fighting, and the French for 
not improving his victory. Torrington on his ar- 
rival was ſent for immediately to London, where he 
was deprived of his command, and ſent priſoner to 
the tower. | hg LE | 
Ass ſoon as the news of this defeat, and of the 
inſults of the French committed on the Engliſh 
coafts, was known in the capital, every mind was 
filled with the moſt alarming apprehenſions. A de- 
fcent was every day expected, and the Jacobites ex- 
ulted in the deſtruction. of a government ſo'obnoxi- 
ous to them. The queen, however, ſtill poſſeſſed that 
pteſence of mind fo neceſſary in dangerous and alarm. 
ing conjunctures. She took care to guard againſt 
every attempt that might be made by her enemies, 
either within or without the kingdom. The-prin- 
cipal ſea - ports were put into as good a poſture of 
defence as the time would permit: ꝓroper orders 
were iſſued for „ r augmenting the navy: 
directions were given for raiſing the militia of the 
weſtern counties, in order to oppoſe any attempt 
the enemy might make in that quarter; and to ſtrike 


immediate terror into the domeſtic enemies of the 


bb % 
* 


ueen publiſhed a proclamation 


vernment, the 
0 veral diſaffected noblemen and 


for apprehending 


entlemen, who were either accuſed or ſuſpected of 
Folding a correſpondence with king James, or any of 
his party, in order to diſturb and deſtroy the peace 
of the realm, and had adhered to their majeſties 


enemies in the preſent invaſion. 
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chief; while the friends of the revolution enjoyed, 


in their turns, the pleaſure of ſeeing the mortifica- 


tions of their adverſaries. The queen and council 


requeſted of the king to haſten his return to Eng- 


land, in order to complete, by his preſence, the 
tranquillity of the government. © oh 
William, among other papers, had found alt 
' thoſe that had paſſed between his father/in-law and 
| Fyrconne), by which he diſcovered à de ſign that 


had been formed againſt his life. This inhuman at- 


tempt was intended to have been exccured by one 


Jones, ſome time before William embarked for 


connel, and Douglas, the attorney-general of Ire- 


land. A paper, containing a narrative of the whole 


tranſaction, was drawn up, in order toi be publiſh- 
ed both in England and Ireland: but it is thought 


that their majeſties, not chufing to expoſe the cha- 


racter of James to infamy;' eauſrd the paper to be 
„ 10 e eee, e eee 

Insa the mean time William, having received let- 
ters from the queen and council, informing him, 
that his victory at the Boyne had produced ſuch ſa- 
lutary effects in England, that his perſon was now 
much leſs preſſing than before, determined to con- 
tinue in Ireland ſome time longer. He accordingly 


undertook the ſiege of Limerick, a town ſtrongly 


fortified, and defended by the principal part of 


king James's army, who had eſcaped. at the battle 


of the Boyne. But the enemy having found means 
to intercept and deſtroy his train of attillery ; and 


the trenches being half filled with water by the wet 
ſeaſon coming on; William thought proper to raiſe 


the ſiege,” and put his army into winter quarters. 


This being effected, the king embarked at Water- 
ford, with prince George of Denmark, and ſeveral 
other perſons of diſtinction, on the fifth of Sep- 
tember, and the next day landed at Pill near Briſtol. 
He immediately ſet out for Windſor, where he was 
received by the queen, with the higheſt expreſſions 
of 300 in I. Ut 1 Wet 17 1 
01 The raiſing of the ſiege of Limerick, and the re- 
turn of William to England, Gilled the Jacobite 
party with exultation. They flattered themſelves 
with being ſtill- able to reſtore James to the ſove- 
reignty of Ireland as they were ih poſſeſſion of 


7 


{| ſeveral good towns beſides Limerick, ande at the 
| fame” time} their army was very numerous. But 


theſe pleaſing ideas: vaniſhed; like the phantoms of 
à dream, on the earl of Marlborough's arrival be- 
fore the harbour of Cork, with a conſiderable body 
of troops. This nobleman, after the French fleet 


had retired into their harbours, and that of Eng- 


land 
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land had repaired the damages ſuſtained in the: late q monſtranoe greatly affected the character of Lauſun, 


engagement, propoſed to employ about ten thou ||| who was accuſed of having too precipitately aban- 
{and troqps which lay inactive at home, in reducing doned the cauſe of that unhappy monarch. In the 
the cities of Cork and Kingſale in Ireland, which, {| mean time the Iriſh formed themſelves into a number 
he declared, he made no doubt of taking, with the ll of free-booting, parties, who acquired the name of 
aſſiſtance of ſuch forpes as could) be ſpared from the Rapparees, from their committing innumerable 
army. This propoſal was, approved of, and the outrages, on the paaceable inhabitants of the king- 
earl ſent over to carry the ſcheme into execution. dm. et 114 

On his arrival he found that his majeſty, h had Affairs an the continent, during this campaign, 
been acquainted with the expedition, had left orders wore but an indifferent aſpect. The grand alliance 
for an additional body of five thouſand men, under formed by William, was, indeed, farther ftrength- 
the command of the duke of Wirtemberg, and ma. ened by the acceſſion of the duke of Savoy, Who, 
jor general Scrivenmore, to join Marlborough, ant renouneing the neutrality he had hitherto obſerved, 
aſſt him in completing the undertaking he had concluded a league with the emperor and the king 


| of Spain, and openly engaged in the general con- 


1 
| 
| 


- — 


formed: ils l d ads % 02: 04 ene 
The earl found, ſome oppoſition; in landing his || federacy. But Lewis the fourteenth was no ſooner 
men in the neighbourhood; but putting the enemy || informed of the engagements the duke had entered 
to flight, he was immediately joined by the rein- into, than he ſent twelve thouſand men into Pied- 
forcement from the main army. Soon after this mont, under the command of that brave and able 
junction the trenches: were opened, and the batteries officer, M. Catinat; afterwards a marſnhal of France, 
play'd upon the place with ſuch fury, that a breach || with orders to demand from the duke, as a pledge 
was preſently made in the wall. Reduced to this || of his fidelity, the delivery of his forces, ogra 
extremity, the | beſleged demanded. a parley: but || with Verrue, and the citadel of Turin, the capita 
the governor not approving of the conditions pro: || of his dominions. Confounded at this unexpected 
poſed by Marlborough, hoſtilities were renewed with demand, the duke endeavoured to amuſe the French 
double fury. The duke of Grafton, who ſerved in || with ſubmiſſions and offers, till he could procure 
this expedition as a volunteer, was wounded in the || aſſiſtance from the emperor and Spain; but finding 
ſhoulder by a cannon ball, and ſoon after expired, || theſe two powers returned him only empty promiſes, 
greatly regretted, for his many military and perſonal || he: had recourſe to William and the ſtates general 
F % 75 i batt bod ad 5 nega 
By this time the breach in the wall being rendered William, highly pleaſed with the acquiſition of 
practicable; the neceſſary meaſurts were made for a || 10 valuable an ally, received his ambaſſador with 
general aſſault; but the beſieged not chuſing to || the higheſt marks of reſpect, and promiſed to uſe 
and the horrors of a ſtorm, the governor thought his utmoſt endeavours to procure him every thing 
proper to ſurrender himſelf and the garriſon: pri- || he deſired. Lewis, who was not to be deceived 
loners of war. I I} by ſpecious promiſes, | ordered Catinat to begin 
This ſucceſs inſpired Marlborough's little army || hoſtilities! in Savoy and Piedmont z* while the duke 
with freſh; ardour ; ſo that the general immediately || exerted all his power to oppoſe the torrent which 
detached brigadier Villiers, with a body of horſe and threatened: to overwhelm his dominions with ruin 
dragoons, to ſummon Kingſale; and the next day and deſtruction. Though the duke was a great 
followed him at the head of his remaining forces; || general, yet he committed a fatal miſtake in drawing 
to enforce the demand. The place was in no con- up his army in preſence of the French general, near 
dition to make a long defence; ſo that the garrifon, || Saluzzo. He was totally defeated by Catinat, who, 
after reſiſting the Engliſh army about ten days, the || purſuing. his advantage, made himſelf maſter of 
governor ſurrendered on honourable conditions. || the greater part of Pied mont. 
HFaving thus, in little more than a month, re- Lewis had another army in Flanders, under the 
duced theſe two important matitime places, by command of the duke of Luxemburg: and the 
which all communication with the coaſt of France | allies dreading the power of France, which was 
| 
| 


was effectually cut off with the eaſtern coaſt of Ire- || daily increaſing both by ſea and land, refolved that 
land; Marlborough returned with his priſoners, and || the army of th ſtates general, under the prince of 
was introduced to his majeſty at . on the Waldeck, ſnould oppote Luxemburg ; while the 
twenty eighth of October, meeting with a reception || elcctor ot Brahdenbourg, ſhould: obſerve the mo- 
conformable to the great ſervices he had done the tions of M. Bouflers, who commanded a third 
tate. oo UH LO J] French army oh the banks of the Moſelle, in Ger- 

During theſe: tranſactions, count Lauſun, with || many. Part of this ſcheme was, however, rendered 
the French troops, remained inactive in theneigh- || abortive, for before the troops of Brandenbourg 
bourhoad of Galway, a town in the weſt of Ireland. |} could be aſſembled, Bouflers found means to en- 
Theſe troops were indeed heartily: weary of a ſervice, | camp his forces between the Sambte and the Meuſe, 
they now conſidered as deſperate; and the count and by that means opened a free communication, 
had accordingly ſent ſeveral pteſſing remonttrances || betwern his own army and that of Luxemburg. 
to be recalled; which were at laſt complied with. Waldeck, ſenſible of the advantages of keeping 
A ſquadron of ſhips were ſent for that purpoſe, and || the French on the other fide of the Sambre, detached 
the French embarked about the beginning of Au- || the count de Berlo, with fifreen hundred horſe, to 
guſt ; the chief command of the Iriſh: being tranſ- || diſcover whether the French were making any pre- 
terred to the duke of Berwick. Lauſun was ac- parationsfor/paſſing that river. The count having 
companied to France by the carb of Fyrconnel, who || advanced to the village of Flerus, found that a 
applied to the caurt of Franee for a further ſupply || conſiderable part of the French army had already 
of arms, ammunition, and cloathing for the Iriſh || paſſed the Sambre, and ſent immediate notice of it 
army: protniſing, that if thus encouraged, they 10 prince Waldeck, but it was too late, for being 
would: ll fuppart the cauſe af James. This re- 


furrounded by the enemy, his detachment was de- 
2 Vol. II. | Rrr feated, 
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Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech 


commons that he had uſed his beſt endeavours for 


and that whoever.tried/to attempt diverting - them 


feated, and himſelf ſlain. The next day; the duke 


of Luxembourg attacked the main body, under 


prince Waldeck, who, after a very obſtinate en- 
gagement, was obliged to retreat, leaving about 


four thouſand ſix hundred men dead on the field of | 
battle. The enemy took about four thouſand pri- 


loners, but they bought their victory very dear; 
their loſs being equal if not greater than that of the 


who abandoned their infantry at the firſt charge; 


but the retreat of the foot was perhaps never ex. 


ceeded : for notwithſt anding the battle was fought 
in a plain country, deſtitute of woods and other re- 
ſources; and the troops charged both in front and 


flank by the enemy, they made ſuch impreſſion on 
the French by their regular, undaunted, and uni- 
form fire, that the latter did not dare to follow | 


them; they ſuffered the Dutch to march off, with 
the utmoſt compoſure. This was the only action 
which happened in Flanders, during the whole cam- 
aign. The allies, however, ſuffered an irrepara- 
ble loſs in the death of the duke of Wirtemberg, 
who expired after a few hours of illneſs, not without 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of his having been poiſoned by 
the baſe ſchemes of the French court... 
On the ſecond of October the parliament met at 


from the throne, in which his majeſty informed the 


the reduction of Ireland, and had the ſupplies been 
granted early in the laſt ſeſſion, he did not doubt 
but he ſhould have ſucceeded effectually. He alſo 
deſired them to remember, that he had aſked no 
revenue for himſelf; but what had been charged to 
the uſes of the war: he therefore recommended to 
them the clearing of his revenue, ſo as to enable 
him to ſubſiſt and ſupport the charges of the civil 

overnment. Then addrefling himſeif to both 

ouſes, told them, that he hoped they would pro- 
ceed in their deliberations with ſpirit and unanimity; 


from the important ſubject he had recommended to 
their conſideration, could neither be his friends, nor 
friends to their country. I) 7169 4336918 5 
-» Both: houſes ſoon after. preſented ſeparate. ad- 
dreſſes' of congratulation on his ſucceſſes in Ireland, 
and on the queen's ſpirited and happy adminiſtration 
during his abſence, the commons in particular, 


told him that he too freely expoſed his invaluable 


utmoſt of their power; and as the beſt and trueſt | 


| 


life, on which the whole proteſtant intereſt of Eu- 
rope depended : and concluded with aſſuring him 
that they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt him to the 


way of expreſling their gratitude, would ſincerely 
endeavour to ſupport his government againſt all his 
enemies. „ 

Accordingly the commons voted, the ſame day 
theſe addreſſes were preſented, a ſupply of four 
millions, agreeable to an eſtimate of the next year's 
charges, laid before them. Among other methods 
tor raiſing this ſum, one hundred thirty. ſeven thou- 
ſand, ſix hundred forty-one pounds a month, were 


to be raiſed by a land tax of three ſhillings in the 


pound: the exciſe upon beer and ale was doubled: 


a duty was laid upon all goods imported from the 


Eaſt Indies, foreign wrought ſilks, and ſeveral other 
ſpecies of goods imported from foreign countries: 


| 
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Hundred thoufand pounds, was voted to be immed;. 
ately raiſed on theſe duties, and'wholly employed in 
building third rate ſhips, carrying fixty guns; be. 
ſides the ſhips already directed to be built. It was 
alſo reſolved that the ſam of one million ſhould be 

raiſed by the ſale of forfeited eſtates in Ireland; ang 


chat a bill ſhould be prepared for confiſcating theſe 
te eſtates, with a clauſe. empowering his majeſty to 
Dutch. It is ſaid that, the loſs of this battle Was 

wholly owing to the cowardice of the Dutch cavalry, 


grant a third part of them, to thoſe who had ſerved 
in the war. his clauſe was afterwards rejected 
and many petitions were preſented againſt the bill 
by creditors and heirs, ho had continued faithful. 
Theſe petitions were however laid aſide hy the com. 
mons, who, on this occaſion, ſuffered their zeal 
for the king, to get the better of that attention, 
they owed to the lawful and juſt remonſtrances of 
their fellow ſubjects, and unanimouſly paſſed the 
bill; but on being read in the houſe of lords, that 


auguſt body thought it incumbent on them to ex- 
amine the merit of thoſe petitions; and this took 
up ſo much time, that the bill was dropped for the 
preſent ſeſſionl! of e e 
The exciſe bill being ready, the king came to the 
houſe: on. the twenty: fifth of October, and gave 
it the royal aſſent. After which he made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, wherein he thanked them for the large 
ſupplies they had voted, requeſted they would uſe 
alb poſſible diſpatch in their deliberations, as his 
preſence was neceſſary at the Hague early in the 
{pring: and again put them in mind of providing 
on the eixil HIRE! 4 27 0 0004549 ü it | 
On the twentieth of December, the king came 
again to the houſe, paſſed the act for laying a duty 
on the Eaſt India goods; and a bill for the puniſh- 
ing mutiny and :deſestion':in the army and ſome 
others. IB REG CET 
A. D. 1691. Impatient of being at the congreſs 
in Holland, the king came to the houſe on the fifth 
of January, and gave the royal aſſent to the re- 
maining bills for raiſing the ſupplies, together with 
a bill for appointing commiſſioners to ſtate the pub- 
lie accounts, in which there had been great miſ- 
management; and a bill for raiſing the militia, and 
ſome others. The bills being paſſed, the king put 
an end to the ſeſſion, by a ſpeech from the throne; 
in which he aſſured both houſes, that he entertained 
the moſt grateful ſenſe of the liberality and diſpatch 
with which they had granted the public ſupplies, 
which ſhould be faithfully applied to the ſervices 
for which they were alloted: that he would make no 
grants of: the: forfeited eſtates in Ireland, till that 
affair ſhould be ſettled in parliament, to the ſatiſ- 
faction of all parties: that he hoped they would 
take care to propagate, in their reſpective counties, 
the ſame principles of zeal and attachment to his 
government, which they had ſo warmly diſplayed 


in parliament: and that he truſted the good under- 
| ſtanding now ſubſiſting between him and his ſubjects, 
[| 
| 


would be more than ſufficient to deter the deſigns of 
their ſecret foes, and attempts of their open and 
ewe ts 2 bali ot 
HFaving ſettled the buſineſs of the nation, Wil- 
liam embarked for Holland on the ſixteenth of Ja- 

nuary, in order to aſſiſt at the congreſs of the con- 
federate princes and ſtates, ordered to be held at the 
Hague, to concert meaſures for preſerving their li- 
berties againſt the encroachments of France. Wil- 
lam! opened the congteſs with a pathetic ſpeech, in 
- which heexpatiated on the imminent danger to which 


nd a duty was alſo. impoſed on all new wines and 
Brit of the firſt extraction. A ſupply of ſeven 


they were now expoſed; plainly ' demonſtrated the 
impropriet y 
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impropriety of their preceding conduct, and the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of a change of meaſures. He ob- 
ſerved that it was not now the time to deliberate, 


but to act; that the enemy was already maſter of 


che barrier of the common liberty, and would ſoon 
pe able to poſſeſs himſelf of all the inferior ones, if 
a ſpirit of diviſion, ſelfiſhneſs, and irreſolution con- 
tinued to influence their conduct; that every one 
ought to conſider his particular intereſt as involved 
in the general good of the whole; that the enemy's 
forces were at once both numerous and powerful, 
and, if not prevented, would carry all things like a 
torrent before them; that it was in vain to oppoſe 
the pretenſions of injuſtice, by unavailing com- 
plaints, unprofitable clamour, or fruitleſs proteſta- 
tions of a peaceable diet, nor the hopes of ſome men 
of fortune built on a ſandy foundation, but power- 
ful armies, bold enterprizes, and vigorous execu- 
tion, that muſt accompliſh the glorious work, and 
free Europe from the flavery with which it was 
threatened; that all theſe muſt be inſtantly employ- 
ed againſt the common enemy, if they meant to 
check his progreſs, and ſnatch from his hands the 
lberties of Europe. He concluded with aſſuring 
them, that, for his own. part, he would not ſpare his 
forces, credit, or perſon, in order to effect fo noble 
a deſign ; but would take the field at the head of his 
troops early in the ſpring, and faithfully make good 
his royal promiſes. - or arty af by 
This auguſt aſſembly, animated with ſuch a 
ſpeech from a prince in whom the whole confederacy 
placed unlimited confidence, came immediately to 
a reſolution of employing two hundred and twenty- 
two thouſand men againſt France. But ſeveral of 
the confederates were ſo deficient in their propor- 
tions, that England and Holland were forced to bear 
almoſt the whole expence and burden of the war- 


In the mean time Lewis ſent his friends in Ireland 


a large ſupply of proviſions, cloaths, and ammuni- 
tion, together with three tho uſand regular troops, 
under the command of M. St. Ruth, a brave and 
experienced general. On the other hand, general 
Ginckle, Who commanded the Engliſh forces, yield- 
ed to few officers of his time, having been lately re- 
inforced by a body of forces under the intrepid ge- 
neral Mackey, took the field, and inveſted the town 
of Ballymore, which was defended by a thouſand 
men under colonel Bourke, The batteries ſoon 
made a large breach in the walls of a place of no 
great ſtrength, ſo that nothing remained but to give 
a general aſſault. But the garriſon ſaved the En- 
gliſn that trouble, by ſubmitting at diſcretion. Se- 
ven hundred and eighty men, | beſides four field offi- 
cers, and near three hundred of the raparees, or 
Iriſh free-booters, were made priſoners of war, 
Sinckle, after putting the place in a poſture of 
defence, marched to Ballymore paſs, where he was 
joined by the prince of Wirtemberg. Thus rein- 
forced, it was determined to advance towards Ath- 


lone, a town ſituated on the other ſide of the Shan- 
non, and defended by the French and Iriſh. army, 
encamped in its neighbourhood. The Engliſh town, 


ltuated on this ſide of the river was taken in two 
days; many of the Iriſh were ſlain in the attack, 
and more of them. periſhed by falling into the river, 
3 haſty retreat over the bridge to the Old- 
own. er 5 
Encouraged by this ſucceſs, batteries were erected 
againſt the Iriſh town, and did ſuch execution, that 
the caſtle and other ſtrong places were ſoon reduced 


the town. 
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to heaps of ruins. | The garriſon, however, mads 
ſo ſtout a reſiſtance, that the Engliſh general thought 
proper to call a council of war, to conſider whether 
it was adviſeable to continue the attack, or abandon 
the ſiege. The duke of Wirtemberg, the generals 
Mackay, Talmarſh, Ravigny, and Tettreau, de- 
clared themſelves ſtrongly tor continuing the ſiege; 
and propoſed to paſs the Shannon in order to attack 
the enemy; offering to conduct the attempt in per- 
ſon. Their opinions prevailed, and a detachment 
was ſent to pals the ſtream, at a ford a little below 
The river was deep and rapid, the bot- 
tom ſlippery and full of large ſtones, and the paſs 
defended by a battery erected for that purpole : but 
notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, the Engliſh 
troops, whoſe courage and intrepidity always increaſe 
with dangers and difficulties, regardleſs of every, 
thing but glory, threw themſelves into the Shannon, 
and paſſed the river through the thickeſt of the 
enemy's fire. Having reached the oppoſite bank, 
they threw in their hand grenades, and then diſ- 
charged ſuch a volley of ſmall ſhot, that the enemy, 
unable to ſuſtain the charge, abandoned their works. 
In the mean time, a reinforcement was ſent to this 
brave detachment, and the Engliſh, in leſs than an 


| hour, made themſelves maſters of the town, with 


the loſs of about fifty men. : 5 

St. Ruth, the French general, from a propenſity 
to that vanity and preſumption, ſo common to his 
countrymen, treated the attempt of the Engliſh to 
force the paſſage of the Shannon, with a contempt 
that did little credit to that prudence and circum- 
ſpection for which he had been hitherto diſtin- 
guiſhed. In vain did Sarsfield, the Iriſh general, 
preſs him to ſend ſuccours to the town; he laughed 
at that officer's apprehenſions; nor was he con- 
vinced till too late, that Engliſh courage was 
equal to the moſt arduous enterprize. When they 
had taken poſſeſſion of the town, St. Ruth ordered 


ſome detachments to march, and drive the Engliſh 
from their conqueſt ; but the thunder of the cannon 


from the ramparts, which was now turned againſt 
the French, ſoon convinced him of his error, and 
that his own ſafety depended upon a precipitate de- 
campment. | 5 

As ſoon as the fortifications of Athlone were re- 
paired, general Ginckle, marched in purſuit of the 
French and Iriſh army, which made a ſtand near 
Aghrim, a ſmall town about ten miles from Ath- 
lone. Here the French general encamped in a very 
advantageous ſituation; and having, by draughts 


from different garriſons, increaſed his army to twen- 


ty- five thouſand men, while the Engliſh, under ge- 


neral Ginckle, did not exceed eighteen thouſand, 


reſolved to hazard a general engagement. Ginckle, 
notwithſtanding his inferiority in numbers, reſol ved 


to fight the enemy. | 


The morning appointed for making the attack 


proved ſo foggy, that it was obliged to be poſt- 


poned till noon, when the Engliſh croſſed the river 
Suc, oppoſite the enemy's camp. The center of 


the French and Triſh was poſted on a riſing ground, 


uneven in many places, and interſected with banks 
and ditches, lined with infantry, and ſecured in 
front by a large bog, almoſt impaſſable : their right 
was detended by entrenchments, and two Daniſh 
forts; and their left by the caſtle of Aghrim. 

As ſoon as the Engliſh had effected their lending, 


| they marched up to the edge of the great bog, and 
endeavoured to force the only two places, by which 


1 
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it was paſſable, in order to gain the ground on the 
other fide. The enemy made a very furious reſiſt- 
ance and repulſed the Engliſn horſe ſeveral times; 
but, at laſt, the troops on the right ſucceeded in their 
attempt by means of ſome field. pieces properly 
placed, and excellently ſerved. So much time, how- 
ever, was unavoidably ſpent in theſe maneevers, that 
the general was deſirous of deferring the battle till 
the next morning; but the confuſion! he obſerved 
in the enemy's camp, convinced him that ſome- 
thing extraordinary was in agitation, and made him 
apprehenſive, that they intended to retreat during 
the night. He therefore changed his opinion, and 
ordered his troops to prepare for the charge. 
Accordingly, at five in the evening, the Engliſh 
attacked the right wing of the Iriſh, from whom 
they met with ſo warm a reception, that it required 
the utmoſt efforts of their courage and reſolution to 
make them give ground. The Iriſh infantry that 
lined the ditches, were well ſupported by the horſe, 
polted behind them, and maintained their poſt with 
the moſt intrepid obſtinacy ; nor would they ſtir 
from one fide of the ditch, till the Engliſn preſent- 
ed the muzzles of their pieces on the other; and 


even then, by their lines of communication, they | 


immediately took poſt in the next ditch, where they 
continued to make the ſame reſolute defence. St. 


Ruth perceiving that his men were in danger of be- 
ing overpowered, immediately reinforced them from | 


his center and left wing. Mackey, perceiving this 
motion, inſtantly ordered two regiments to march 
round the bog, and fall on the enemy's left wing, 


weakened by the late detachments; and, at the ſame ' 
time, for the center to advance through the middle | 
| tended with a thick miſty rain, prevented the Eng- 


of the bog, though up to the waſte in mud and wa- 


ter. After gaining, with unſpeakable difficulty, the | 
| ter in an advantageous poſt between them and 


other ſide, they found themſelves obliged to aſcend 
a rugged hill, interſected with ditches and hedges, 
lined with muſqueteers, ſuſtained at proper diſtances 
with ſquadrons of horſe : there the enemy made 
ſuch a refolute ſtand, and fought with ſuch perſe- 
verance, that they puſhed the aſſailants into the mid- 


dle of the bog, which St. Ruth perceiving, cried: || 


out, in a bravado, That he now had the Engliſh 
at his mercy, and would drive them back to the 
« very gates of Dublin.” F ODT en FOE 

"Te 
tion, and their confuſion might have been attended 
with fatal conſequences, had not general Talmarſh 
haſtened, at this critical moment, to their relief, 


with a freſh body of forces; and given orders for 


the broken regiments to halt, and face about, which 
orders were immediately obeyed with unparalleled 
alacrity and reſolution. The Engliſh now attacked 
in their turn the Iriſh, who had advanced upon them 
into the middle of the bog, with ſuch fury, that 
three hundred of them were killed before they could 
gain the firm land; and marching forward gained 
the old ſpot, from 
tately driven. - 364 

White the infantry was thus engaged, Ravigny's 
regiment of French proteſtant h 
Lanier's bein 'n th 
left and did the utmoſt ſervice. 
valry was likewiſe expoſed to a dreadful fire from 
the enemy's dragoons poſted under a cover, and 
obliged to preſs through a very dangerous pals; 
but all theſe difficulties were nat ſuffieient to repreſs 
their ardour : they ſurmounted every difficulty, an 


at laſt lodged themſelves in a dry ditch; in the hot- 


nghſh were, indeed, in a dreadful condi- 
| ſandy foundation. General Ginckle, having allowed 


| horſe, and Sir John 
poſted' on the right, moved to the 
The Engliſh ca- 
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arms, and betook themſelves to flight. 
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teſt of the enemy's fire from Aghrun-caſtle, 
ſome old walls and houſes _ * 5 
The battle now ſeemed for ſome time doubtful; 
but major general Mackey, having timely reinforced 
the left wing with a body of horſe and dragoons, 
at laſt turned the balance in favour of the Engliſh. 
Ravigny, who had diſtinguiſned himſelf by his di- 
ligence, courage, and activity, during the whole 
action; putting himſelf at the head of his own re- 
giment of horſe, ſcoured the fide of the bog, bear- 
ing down all before him. St. Ruth perceiving the 
execution of this body of horſe, determined ta at- 
| tack Ravigny in a hollow way, through which he 
knew he muſt paſs in his return to ſuſtain the center. 
Accordingly, he ordered a brigade of his on horſe 
from the right wing to march to the left; and put- 
ting himſelf at their head, began to deſcend the hill 
towards the place, which he ſaw the Engliſh endea- 
| vouring to paſs. But when he came near the ſpot, 
where. the hotteſt part of the battle was fought, he 
was killed by a cannon ball. end 
This misfortune. decided the fate of the day. 
The French and Iriſh were ſo much diſcouraged by 
the death of their general, that Sarsfield, who was 
ſecond in command, endeavoured, in vain, to re- 
cover them from their diſorder. Ravigny, obſery- 
ing their confuſion, preſſed boldly forward, and 
falling upon them ſword in hand, drove them, with 
very little reſiſtance, to the top of the hill, where 
they had at firſt pitched their camp: but their whole 
line giving way at once, they threw down their 
The Eng- 
liſh purſued them cloſely for three miles, and made 
a moſt dreadful ſlaughter : but night coming on, at- 
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liſh from cutting off the fugitives from taking ſhel- 


| It was, however, computed that 
no leſs than ſeven thouſand of the Iriſh fell in 


| the action; while the Engliſh loft no more than 


ſix hundred killed, and nine hundred and ſixty 
wounded, | 124 | 
The Iriſh now reſolved to make a final ſtand at 
Limerick, hoping to receive ſuch ſuccours from 
France, as would enable them to maintain that 


|. poſt, or obtain good terms from William: but 


they ſoon found that their hopes were built on a 


a few days for the refreſhment of his troops, march - 
ed to Galway, one of the moſt conſiderable places 


left in the hands of the Iriſh; and immediately 
ſummoned the lord Dillon, the governor to ſurren- 


der the place. He, at firſt, refuſed to comply; but 


—— 


ed his reſolution and ſurrendered the place, on ad- 


| 


whence they had been precipi- || 
and which was inveſted by | 
|| twenty-fifth of Auguſt. The next day the Engliſh 


| vantageous terms; the garriſon being ſafely con- 


ducted to Limerick. 


This was the laſt reſource of the def pairing Iriſh, 


general Ginckle on the 


made themſelves maſters of Ireton's and Cromwell's 
forts, now called Mackey's and Naſſau's, from 


| after Caſtle Connel, and Caſtle: Garrick, two ſmall 
{ forts ſtanding on the Shannon a feu miles below the 


town, were taken, and the garriſons of both made 
| priſoners” of war. Theſe” forts being taken, the 
d: batteries againſt the town were opened, and the at- 


| tack carried on with the ubmoſt vigour till the ſo- 
eee venteenth 


ſeeing part of the Engliſn army paſs the river, and 
ſeize a fort the Iriſh were rebuilding, he chang- 


their being taken by theſe commanders. Two days 


6. — * Gt a 1 


venteenth of September. But the reſiſtance of the time to enable him to ſupport his new digities, he 
enemy was ſo obſtinate, and the place ſo. well forti || was preſented with lands in Ireland to a very large 
fied, that a council of war was held in the Eogliſh | amount. de e mene, ide de 
camp, to conſider whether it would not be more | afforded few eyents at ſea worth record- 
elegible to pals the river, and cut off the enemy's || ing. The Smyrna ſhips being expected home this 
forage and proviſions, and turn the fiege into a || ſpring, and the Engliſh, and Dutch being jointly 
blockade, than to hazard the lives of ſo many concerned . to the amount of ſeveral 
brave men, in. fruitleſs attacks. The former millions; both nations were very apprehenſive. of 
expedient was preferred, and ſome ſteps taken, for || the, ſhips being attacked by the French fleet, then 
putting it in practice. This inſpired the Iriſh, with || cruiling in the chops of the channel, and in the bay 
che molt flattering hopes, taking it for granted from {| of Biſcay, , under, admiral Tourville. Strict orders 
perceiving theſe motions in the 9 55 camp, that || were therefore tent to admiral Ruſſel to ule his ut- 
775 were preparing to raiſe. the ſiege. But theſe || moſt, care to ſecure the Smyrna fleet, which he hap- 

attering appearances were of ſhort duration; for || pily performed with equal vigilance and ſuccels. 
on a ſecond conſultation of the Engliſh, it was re- {| +, The operations on the continent were of much 
ſolved to preſs the ſiege, and, at all events, make greater importance. The French army took the 
themſelves maſters. of the town. Accordingly. the | Feld ſome time before the allies, and Luxemburg, 
Engliſh on the night of the 8 threw a || with an army of forty thouſand men, was advan- 
bridge over the river, about a mile above the camp, || cing to beſiege Bruſſels, while the marſhal de Bou- 
and a ſtrong party of horſe and foot were ſent over || flers, with another army, ſat down before Liege. 
8 bs: e on i n aide Rep ee e n advice af. theſe ations arrived  at- the 
This incident ſtruck the enemy, who guarded || Hague, William put himſelf at the head of his 
the oppoſite. ſide of the river, with ſuch. a panic, || troops, and arrived time enough to cover the ſiege 

that they threw down their arms and ſought their [of the former, and. raile that of the latter. The 
ſafety in flight, On the twenty-ſccond, general || allied army was now ſuperior to that of the French, 
Ginckle himſelf 5 the Shannon, at the head of || and the king did every thing in his power to bring 
a ſtrong party of horſe and dragoons, ten battalions || Luxemburg to an engagement. But that able 
of foot, and fourteen pieces of cannon , leaving || commander, Who was thoroughly acquainted with 
Wirtemberg, Mackey, and Talmarſh, to command ||, all the arts of war, took. ſufficient care to baffle all 
the troops on the hither fide, of the Shannon. Theſe || hegring's attempts, Who, : perceiving, it impoſſible 
meaſures being taken, the ſeige was preſſed with || to ſucceed in his intention, cauſed the fortifications 
redoubled vigour, and the batteries: played againſt || of Beaumont, a place he had taken, to be demo- 
the town with great fury. In a few days, the Eng- || liſhed, and marched his army towards Aeth, and 
liſh made themſelves maſters of ſeveral out forts, || afterwards paſſed to Loo, leaving the forces under 
and made à lodgement at the foot of , Thomond- || the. command of prince Waldeck. In his abſence 
bridge; the. Iriſh finding themſelves cut off from all ||. the. French became ſomewhat more daring ; but 
hopes of relief, determined to capitulate; which not till they found the confederate army was poſted 


they accordingly did on the twenty-ninth, of Sep; || in a diſadvantagebous ſituation. For after remaining 
| hf a oa me time in the neighbourhood of Acth, to cover 
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By theſe articles, the Iriſh were all. indemnified and ſecure the adjacent country from the inroads of 
and reſtored to the enjoyment of the exercife of their || the enemy's parties; and having, as the general 
religion, which they. poſſeſſed inthe reign of Charles. || thought, made ſufficient preparations for that pur- 
IT. They were admitted to all the privileges of ſub- || poſe, he marched towards Benaim z when Luxem- 
jects on their taking the. oaths of allegiance, with- || burg, taking advantage of this motion, marched 
out being obliged. to take the oath, of ſupremacy,, ||| with gr. on w. 
and not only the French, but as many of the Iriſh. ||| beſt horſe, and fell upon the rear of the confede- 
as choſe to go over to France, had free liberty to fol- ||| rate army, as it was paſſing a little river and defile 
low their inclinations. On the other hand, Lime- near Caſoire. The charge was ſo furious, that the 
rick, and all other towns, forts, and caſtles, which firſt line of the confederates gave way and fell be- 
yet remained in the hands of the catholics, were to hind the ſecond; . which alſo, after ſtanding ſeveral 
be delivered up within a limited time. Accordingly, charges, retreated... But the officers, exerting them- 
the place was put into the hands of the Engliſh on, ö ſelyes with unparallele i bravery, ſo animated the men 
the fifth, the French and many of. the Iriſh, were, ||| 7 ſoon returned to the charge; while the 
ſent away in tranſport. veſſels, while the remainder, ||| I 


of the army in the field ſubmitted to be included in; ||! ſurrounded by the allied infantry, retired, and left 


— — 


rench horſe, dreading, the conſequence. of being 
the amneſty. 


Ireland was now entirely ſubjected to the crown of ||| ther moleſtation. In this ſkirmilh the loſs was nearly 
England, and a ſolid peace eſtabliſhed between the equal z for notwithſtanding the diſadvantageous ſi- 
two kingdoms, which has iubſiſted to the, preſent, tuation of the allies, the French loſt near five hun- 
time without the leaſt interruption. On Ginckle's | died of their beſt men, who. were Alain on the ſpot, 
return to England, he was received with the higheſt. | and many more who died of their wounds. The ſca- 
applauſe, and, together with all his general .offi-: ||| 1gn being now far. advanced nothing farther was at- 
cers, elegantly entertained by the city of London. || tempted during this campaign, boch armies retiring 
The commons allo, at the meeting of parliament; , || into; winter quarters. 
preſented to the general, as a token of the impor-' || | 
tant ſervices he had performed ſor the ſtate, the. || the army acting againſt che Spaniards, beſieged and 
thanks of their houſe. Soon after his majeſty: took Urgel in Catalonia, while a, French jquadron 
created him earl of Athlone, and baron, of Agh- of ſhips, commanded by count d' Etrees, bom- 
11m, that he might conyey to his poſterity, the ho- barded Barcelona and Alicant . 
hour of his glorious atchieyvements. At the ſame |} It had been propoſed by the allies, to act vigo- 
Z ow ooo FF ö ©  roully 
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with great expedition with ſeveral ſquadrons of his 


the conf, ederates to purſue their march without far- 


In the mean time the duke de Noailles, with 
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rouſly in Italy againſt the French; but the ſeaſon 
was far advanced before they were in a condition to 
take the field, The chief command was given to 
the duke of Bavaria; but Catinat had already over- 
run Piedmont, and the duke of Savoy ſaw himſelf 
reduced to the brink of ruin, moſt of his places of 
ſtrength being in the hands of the enemy, and who 
now Jaid ſiege to Coni, a fortified town about thirty 
miles from Nice. The garriſon was reduced to 
ſuch extremity, that unleſs ſpeedily relieved, the 
town mult fall into the hands of the enemy, the loſs 
of which would have been attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences. To prevent, therefore, this ad- 
ditional calamity, prince Eugene, brother to the 
duke of Savoy, was ſent with a large convoy 
Yroviſions at the head of two thouſand horſe. At 
Mugllins he was joined by fix thouſand militia. 
M. Bulonde, who, by Catinat's orders, conducted 
the ſiege, hearing of the prince's approach, thought 
proper to raiſe the ſiege,” and ſeek his ſafety in a 
retreat; which he performed with ſo much hurry 
and confuſion, that he left behind him - ſeveral 
pieces of cannon, mortars, bombs, arms, ammu- 
nition, tents, proviſions and utenſils, together with 
all the ſick and wounded; for which he was, on 
his arrival in Catinat's camp, immediately put un- 
der are; © | 
This inglorious retreat of the French from Coni, 
ave no ſmall reputation to the duke of Savoy's ar- 
my, and from this period that prince's affairs bore 
a more favourable aſpect. Catinat retired with his 
army towards Villa Nova, and Aſti. While la 
| Hougeutte, another French general, who had forced 
the paſſages of Aoſte, which opened a paſſage into 
the Verceillois, and threatened Turin with a bom- 
bardment, was obliged to abandon his poſt, and 
retreat with his forces into winter quarters. 
1 he imperialiſts under the command of prince 
Lewis of Baden, had alſo the good fortune to gain 
a ſignal victory over the Turks at Salankamen, on 
the ninetcenth of Auguſt, in which Kuperli, the 
grand vizier was killed ; and the prince afterwards 
took the town of Petewaradin, in lower Hungary. 
This did not, however, put anend to the war be- 
tween the emperor and the Turks: the imperialiſts 
were ſtill obliged to keep the greater part of their 
forces in Hungary; and therefore could not furniſh 
their quota of troops againſt France, which proved 
of great diſadvantage to the allies. . 
William, after leaving the army, continued ſome 
time at the Hague, in order to regulate the mea- 
ſures of the next campaign; when, embarking on 
board a ſquadron commanded by Sir Cloudefley 
Shovel, he arrived at Margate on the nineteenth of 
October, and a few-days after both houſes of par- 
liament met for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
The ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from the 
throne, wherein his majeſty told the two houſes, 
that he hoped the ſucceſs his forces had met with in 
Ireland, would be a great encouragement to them 
to aſſiſt them with freſh . er he recommended 
to them the neceſſity of keeping a ſtrong fleet at 
ſea, and an army of ſixty-five thouſand land forces, 
that they might annoy the enemy in the moſt ſenſible 
part ; adding, that they had now an opportunity of 
eſtabliſhing the future quiet and proſperity of the 
nation; and which if now loſt might never more be 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes of congratulation 
to the king on his happy. return, and allo on the 
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ſucceſs of his arms in Ireland ; promiſing to ama 
him in carrying on a vigorous war againft France, 


in order to procure an honourable peace for his own 


— ” 


dominions; and ſecure his friends from theambitiou; 


| defigns of the common oppreſſor. A proclamation 


was alſo publiſhed for a public thankſgiving on the 


twenty-ſixth of November. Addreſſes were alſy 


— — 


Preſented to the queen, acknowledging her prudent 


: 


Ire in the adminiſtration of affairs during the king's 


| abſence, 


But notwithſtanding all theſe expreſſions of gra. 
titude, it ſoon appeared, that a_ ſtrong party way 


formed by the tories, againſt the government, who 


could not approve of the maxims or conduct of the 


of || king. They inveighed both in public and private 


| againſt the folly and extravagance of keeping on 


foot a ſtanding army; they infiſted that England 
ought only to aſſiſt the allies with a certain quota of 
auxilliary troops; and that the management of af. 
fairs at ſea, were chiefly to be regarded. To this 
the advocates of the court replied, that.without the 


interpoſition of England, the grand alliance would 


never have taken place; nor could a ſtop have 
been put to the ſpreading conqueſts of Lewis, who 
would ſoon have reduced both Flanders and Hol- 


land; and conſequently. have deſtroyed the com- 


| merce, and even the liberties of England. The 


arguments againſt -continental connections were fa 
well adapted to the taſte of the public, that the 
bey government was, in general, greatly cen- 
Le 4 5 
Another principal cauſe of diſcontent was the 
evident partiality the king fhowed to the Dutch 
over the Engliſh; and it was almoſt univerfally aſ- 
ſerted, that the former were the only perfons favour- 
ed and' truſted, while the Engliſh were wholly 
overlooked. It muft, indeed, be confeſſed, that 
William took too little pains to remove the general 
diſguſt, which ſpread itſelf among both the Engliſh 
officers and nobility; or to gain the affections of 
his Britiſn ſubjects; he continued in his cloſet the 
greater part of the day with one or two of his par- 
ticular friends, who were his own countrymen. 
While the ſullen ſilence he generally obſerved, when 
any of the Engliſh nobility were admitted to an 
audience, was nearly as diſguſting as an abſolute 
denial. The earl of Marborough, thinking his 
ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, began to 
ſpeak the language of diſcontent, 

The commons, however, on the ninth of No- 


| vember, voted upwards of a million and a half for 


| the ſervice of the navy 


and ordnanze, and above 


two millions for the land forces during the enſuing 
year; beſides the ſupplies vored the preceding fel- 


came to the houſe of 


ſion for the civil lift, and other contingences ; ſo 
that about five millions were raiſed this year. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, the king 
rs, and gave the royal al- 
ſent to ſeveral acts; after which his majeſty made a 
ſpeech 'to both houſes,” thanking them for their re- 
ſolution of ſupporting him; but preſſed them to 
haſten the remainder of the ſupplies, that the ene- 
my might not take the field before him, as they had 
done the laſt campaign. But this diſpatch ſo great- 
ly defired by the king, was retarded by ſeveral inci- 
Pee affairs which engaged the attention of the 
ch FVV 
A. D. 1692. Another interruption attended the 


| public buſineſs; ariſing from a warm conteſt between 


the two houſes, occaſioned by a bill for W 
5 STD trials 
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trials for high treaſon. This bill having been paſſed 
by the commons, Was ſent up to the lords for their 
concurrence; but the peers, on the firſt reading, 
added the following clauſe, That upon the trial 
„ of any peer or peereſs for high treaſon, or miſ- 
0 priſion of treaſon, all the peers who have a right 
« to fit and vote in parliament ſhould be duly ſum- 
« moned twenty days at leaſt before the trial; and 
„ ſhould vote at the trial of fuch peers and 
« peerefſes.” This amendment being paſſed, the 
bill was ſent back to the commons, who rejected 
the clauſe z this occaſioned ſeveral conferences be- 
tween both houſes ; but as neither party would re- 
cede from their opinion, the bill was dropped for 
the preſent. - 14 92% 

The funds for the enſuing campaign, being. at 
length ſettled, the king came to the houſe of peers 
on the twenty-fourth of February, and gave the 


| 
| 
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royal aſſent to the money, and ſeveral other bills, 
after which he cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech, 
wherein he-thanked his parliament for the zeal and 
attachment they had ſhewn to his government, and 
the liberality and diſpatch with which they had pro- 
vided for the neceſſities of the ſtate, and informed 
them of his reſolution: of repairing ſpeedily to the 
continent. bie | 
The moſt remarkable tranſaction which happened 
during this ſeſſion, was the diſgrace of the earl of 
Marlborough, whom the king cauſed to be inform- 
ed by the ſecretary of ſtate, that having no farther 
occaſion for his ſervices, he muſt reſign all his com- 
miſſions. © His counteſs was alſo forbid the court; 
and the princeſs of Denmark was deſired to diſmiſs 
her from her family, which ſhe, refuſing to com- 
ply with, it occaſioned a quarrel between her and 
the queen, ſoon after which her royal highneſs re- 
moved from court to Sion-hoyſe, which ſhe borrow- 
ed of the duke of Somerſet. © went 
Lewis, perceiving that the war in Ireland could 
no longer be ſupported to advantage, entered into 
a correſponddnce with the Jacobite party in Eng- 
land, by whoſe aſſiſtance he hoped to make an in- 
vaſion on the coaſt of Suſſex. With this view he 
drew together a great number of tranſports, and a 
conſiderable body of forces; both which were in 
perfect readineſs before our court received the leaſt 
intimation of it. The fleet of tranſports, which 
conſiſted of three hundred ſail, was amply provided 
with every thing neceſſary for the invaſion. Count 
dEtrees, with a ſquadron of twelve men of war, 
was to eſcort the embarkation, . while Tourville 
cruized in the channel with the. grand fleet, which 
here as to put to ſea, but detained by contrary 
winds, 12434 N. ; | T 
James, previous to theſe preparations, had ſent 
over colonel Parker, and ſome other agents of his, 
to inform his friends in England of his motions. 
Theſe perſons employed themſelves, with the ut- 
moſt privacy, in inliſting men in the counties of 
York and' Lancaſter, and the biſhopric of Durham. 
In the mean time Mr. James Fountaine, lieutenant- 
colonel to the lord Montgomery, and colonel Hol- 
man, were forming two regiments of horſe in Lon- 
don, who were to join James on his landing. But 
their violent zeal betrayed them ; for having, from 
ſome ſlight cauſe, imagined that rear-admiral Carter 


—  __—_—— 


was difaffeted to the government of king William, 
they opened the whole ſcheme to him. He was no 
ſooner poſſeſſed of this important ſecret than he 
diyulged it to the queen and council, who ordered 


| 
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him to continue the deception, which he did ſo ef- 
fectually, that the credulous conſpirators gave into 
the ſnare to the deſtruction of their plot and fleet. 


They immediately ſent an expreſs to James to ac- 


quaint him with their having corrupted Carter, and 
at the ſame time ſent a liſt of the ſhips which com- 
poſed the Engliſh fleet, and deſired that Lewis 
would fend expreſs orders to Tourville to attack 
them before they could be joined by the Dutch 
ſquadron from Holland. The French King, elated 
with ſuch favourable appearances, commanded 
Tourville to put to ſea, and fall upon the Engliſh 


{ fleet, without waiting for the ſquadron under count 
d'Etrees. James now went to La Hogue on the 


coaſt of Normandy, where he held himſelf in readi- 
neſs to embark with his army. | 
As ſoon as queen Mary received intelligence of 
theſe proceedings, ſhe publiſhed a proclamation, 
requiring all papiſts to quit the cities of London 
and Weſtminſter ; a ſecond for aſſembling both 
houſes of 88 and a third for apprehending 
the earls of Scarſdale, Litchfield, Newburgh, Mid- 
dleton, and Dunmore; the lords Griffin and Forbes; 
Sir John Fenwicke, Sir Theophilus Oglethorpe, 
Sir Andrew Forreſter, and ſeveral others, Who were 
ſuppoſed to be in James's intereſt; and on the ſixth 
of May the earls of Huntingdon and Marlborough, 
with the lords Brudenell and Fanſhaw, were ſent to 


the tower; and Mr. Edward Ridley, Mr. Knevitt, | 


Mr. Haſtings, and Mr. Robert Ferguſon, to New- 
gate, on violent ſuſpicion of high treaſon in abetting 


and adhering to their majeſties enemies. Orders 


were ſent to admiral Ruſſel, then lying at St. He- 


len's, to haſten to ſea ; and the queen in perſon re- 
viewed the trained bands of London and Weſtmin» 


ſter, amounting to about ten thouſand men. 


- Immediately on his arrival at Holland, king 


William had haſtened the naval preparations there 
with unuſual diligence, ſo that the Dutch fleet was 
ſoon ready to put to ſea, and thirty-ſix ſail, under 
admiral Allemonde, joined our fltet at St. Helen's, 
about the middle of May, which was ſoon after 
further reinforced by the ſquadron under Sir Ralph 
Delaval from the Mediterranean, and admiral Car- 
ter from the channel, Ws | 

Admiral Ruſſel immediately weighed anchor, and 
ſteered over to the coaſt of France. On the nine- 
teenth of May, about three o'clock in the morning, 
the ſcouts to the weſtward of the fleet made the 
ſignal for diſcovering the enemy. The admiral im- 
mediately gave orders for forming the line of battle, 


which by eight was in good order; the Dutch ſqua- 


dron being in the van, our red ſquadron in the cen- 
ter, and the blue in the rear. Tourville was aſton- 


iſhed at the ſight of the combined ſquadrons, and 


might eaſily have avoided an engagement; but hav- 
ing received politive orders to fight, he reſolved to 
obey them at all events, and bore down upon our 
fleet with great reſolution. About half an hour 
after eleven Tourville, in a firſt rate ſhip called the 


Riſing Sun, carrying one hundred and four guns, 


brought to, and began the fight with admiral Ruſ- 
ſe], in leſs than muſket ſhot. In this poſture the 


French admiral continued about an hour and a half, 


plying his guns very briſkly ; but then began to 


tow eff in great diſorder, his rigging, fails, and 


topſail yard, being greatly damaged. ue 
About noon the wind ſhifted to the north-weſt, 


ſo that five of the enemy's blue ſquadron poſted 
themſelves two a-head and three a ſtern of cheir ad- 


miral, 
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miral, where they continued a very brifk fire till af. 
ter three. The admiral and his two ſeconds, cap- 
tain Churchill and captain Aylmer, had all theſe 
ſhips to contend with. About four, the fog be. 
came ſo thick, that the enemy could not be ſeen; 
and as ſoon as it cleared up, the French admiral 
was diſcovered towing away to the northward. Ad- 
miral Ruſſel immediately crowded | fail after him, 
making ſignals to the reſt of the fleet to chaſe. 
While this paſſed between the admirals, Sir Clou- 
deſley Shovel had got to the windward of Tour- 
ville's ſquadron ; and engaged them; but the fog 
becoming thicker than before, they were obliged 
to come to an anchor, the weather ſoon after clear- 
ing up, the French followed their flying admiral, 


while the Engliſh purſued them with all the fail they | 


could ſet. Soon after the blue ſquadron of the 
Engliſh fell in again with the enemy, engaged them 
about three quarters of an hour; when the latter, 
after looſing four ſhips, bore away for Conquet- road. 
In this ſhort action, admiral - Carter was mortally 
wounded; but on his leaving the deck, requeſted 
his lieutenant to fight the ſhip, as long as ſhe would 
ſwim. * 1e. e 

The next day proved ſo dark and foggy, that it 
was eight o'clock before the Engliſh diſcovered the 
enemy's fleet; when a general chaſe began, the 
French crowding away to the weſtward. About 
four in the afternoon, both fleets came to an anchor 
near Cape La Hogue. - : PRES 


About ſeven the next morning, the Engliſh re- 


ſumed the chaſe with all the fucceſs they could de- 


fire. About eleven, the French admiral ran the 


Riſing Sun aſhore, near Cherbourg, where ſhe was | 


burnt, together with the Admirable, a ſhip of one 
hundred and two guns, the Conquerant, of eighty, 
and three others of leſſer force, by Sir Ralph Dala- 
val, Eighteen ſhips of the French fleet took ſhelter 
in La Hogue; where thirteen of them were burnt 
by admiral Rook, who, at the ſame time, deſtroyed 
a great many tranſports, loaded with ammunition ; 
amidit a terrible fire from their forts, - and in fight of 
king James's camp. by ue 
In the mean time Sir John Aſhby, with the blue 
{quadron, and ſeveral Dutch ſhips purſued the reſt 
of the French fleet, which endeavoured- to eſcape 
through the race of Alderney, among ſuch rocks and 
ſhoals, that the'Engliſh could not venture to follow 
them without the moſt imminent danger of being 
daſhed to pieces. my $0; 
| Beſides the Riſing Sun, of one hundred and four 
guns, the French loſt another ſhip/of' 102; one of 
go, two of 80, four of 76, four of 60, and two of 
50 guns. Could Sir John Aſhby have come up with 
that part of the enemy's fleet which took ſhelter in 
St. Maloes, it would, in a great meaſure, have an- 
nihilated the French power at ſea. It muſt, how- 
ever, be conſidered as a very ſignal victory, and has 
accordingly rendered the memories of the great men 
who atchieved it, immortal. From this period to 
the | concluſion. of the peace, the French did not 
any more attempt to engage the Engliſn at ſea; con- 
tenting themſelves with diſtreſſing our trade with 
their ſmaller ſhips and privateers. 15 0644p? 
This victory was an irretrievable blow to king 
James, who now faw all his hopes rendered abor- 
tive; but Lewis endeavoured to ſooth his afflictions 
by the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip, promiſing 
never to forſake him in his misfortunes 


63 
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In the mean time admiral Ruſſel having ordered 
Sir John Aſhby to ſcour the French coaſt as far az 
Havre de Grace, returned to England to refit his 
ſhips, none of which were loſt in the late glorious 
engagement, and ſupply the fleet with proviſions. 
The news of the fleet's being come to an anchor 
at Spithead-no ſooner arrived at London, than the 
queen ſent down thirty thouſand pounds to be dif. 
trbiuted among the ſailors, and gold medals for the 
officers, to expreſs the ſenſe ſhe entertained of their 
courage and fidelity. She alſo gave orders that the 
| bodies of admiral Carter and captain Haſtings of 
the Sandwich, the only two officers of note who loſt 
their lives in the engagement, to be honourably in- 
terred at the charge of the crown. 2 
An expedition was, at the ſame time, projected 
againſt St. Maloes, Rochfort, and Breſt, in order to 
increaſe the conſternation of the French, cecaſioned 
by the late deſtruction of their fleet. Accordingly 
ſeven thouſand men were embarked about the latter 
end of July, under the command of the duke of 
Leinſter 3; and the nation conceived the moſt ſan- 
guine hopes of ſucceſs from this undertaking. But 
by ſome unaccountable neglect of the miniſtry, the 
whole ſcheme was laid aſide; and the ſoldiers, after 
lying a month aboard, were landed and ſent to rein- 
force the allied army in Flanders. | 
Soon after opening the campaign, Lewis laid 
ſiege to Namur, the ſtrongeſt place in the Nether- 
lands, | both by its advantageous ſituation between 
the Sambre and the Maeſe, and by its citadel which 
is built on a rock. His army conſiſted of a hundred 
and twenty thouſand men, with part of which he 
| inveſted the town on the twenty - fifth of May; while 
Luxemburg, with the remainder, covered the 
ſiege. The operations were carried on with ſuch 
| ſpirit and reſolution, that in eight days the French 
made themſelves maſters of the town, and of the 
citadel in twenty-two; While Luxemburg prevented 
William from pafſing the Mahaigne, who had ad- 
vanced to the banks of the river, at the head of 
eighty thouſand men to raiſe the ſeige. Lewis, at- 
ter making this conqueſt returned to Verſailles, leav- 
ing Luxemburg to oppoſe the army of the allies. 
William, rightly imagining that it would be ſome 
reflection either on his conduct or courage, to have 
ſuffered a place of ſo much conſequence as Namur, 
to be taken in his ſight, earneſtly ſought an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his reputation. , Accordingly, 


he formed a deſign to ſurprize Mons; but being 


ö prevented in this enterprize, he -determingd to fight 


the French army at all events, eſpecially as he had 
juſt received a reinforcement. of eighty; thouſand 
Hanoverian forces. Luxemburg had pitched his 
camp in à very advantageous ſituation, covered by 
a wood, and thick hedges, between | Eghein and 
Steinkirk. Here William reſolved to attack them, 
from the information of ſome perſons. who were 
thought to underſtand the nature of the ground; 
though it was afterwards found that they were miſ- 
| inag the paſs being much narrower: than they 


imagined. * | 0 We FH F105 13:10 
On Sunday the twenty-fourth of July, the army 
was ordered to march at break of day, and fall upon 
the enemy in their camp. The prince of Wirtem- 
berg began the attack, when the French were all 
aſleep. in their; tents; not dreaming of ſuch a. dil- 
agreeable viſit, and one whole brigade was cut en. 
tirely to pieces, before the marſhab was acquainted 
Dort oe er | 21 01 43 ML 
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with the attack. He was at that time very ill, a fa- 
tal circumſtance at a juncture when, the utmoſt ac- 
tivity is neceſfary; but the greatneſs of the danger 
inſpired him with new ſtrength. He changed his 
ground gave a field of battle to his army, which 
before was pent up; recovered the right wing, which 
was entirely in confuſion ;. rallied his men three ſe- 
ſeveral times, and three times charged in perſan, at 
the head of the houſhod , troops. Theſe. ſeveral 


actions were, performed in leſs than two hours. He | 


with him, the duke of Chartres, then not 
above fifteen years old, and conſequently could not 
be ſuppoſed to be of any great ſervice in, ſuch-ape- 
rations 4 but his preſence greatly contributed to ani- 


the other prince de Conti. Theſe were, rivals in 


Wirtemberg, unable to contend with ſuch ſuperior 
numbers, ſent {cyeral meſſages to count Solmes, 
ſolliciting a reinforcement. - But that nobleman, 
from ſome pique he had conceived againſt the Eng- 


liſh, diſregarded his requeſt. William, informed of 


peremptory orders to the count to march to their | 


aſſiſtance; but the horſe, on account of the uneven- 
nels of the ground, could be of no ſervice; lo that 


the Britiſh, troops, aſſiſted with a few Dutch and 


Daniſh, ſuſtained the whole fury of the fight. At 
length Bouflers, who was poſted with a ſtrong body 
of dragoons, at ſome diſtance from the field of 
battle, coming up, and joining the French army, 


the confederates, unable to withſtand this ſuperiority, | 
gave way, and retreated in good order; the French 
contenting. themſelves; with, having recovered their 
troops from the diſorder into which they were 
Nor did William think it prudent to re- 


thrown, 
new the engagement; and accordingly drew off his 


forceg. In this deſperate attack, the allies loſt-five | 
or ſix thouſand men, and among them lieutenant- 


of diſtinction. The loſs of the French was alſo 


conſiderable time made it his practice to ſend intel- 


to in the councils of the allies. Being detected on 


ſtate to Lewis the fourteenth, and one colonel Par 
ker, who had fled to that court for protection. 
Grandval, a French knight of deſperate fortune, 


his troops, Ot whentyer he perceived a favourable 7 


*1 78 You. 
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this piece of daring villany, 
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opportunity. In order to N him to execute 


a body of troops were 
ordered to attend him at a diftance, in order to carry 
him off as ſoon as the murder was perpetrated. 
Grandval admitted two other perſons into the con- 
Barer as his aſſiſtants, Dumont, and Leefdale, a 
Dutch papiſt. Theſe three inhuman monſters, had 
ſeveral times attempted to put their internal deſign 
into execution, both at Loo and in the camp. Du- 
mont had entered into the allied army as a dcſerter, 
in order to have a better opportunity: but being at 
length diſcouraged by various diſappointments, and 


| ſtruck with horror at the villainous deſign in which 
he was engaged, he made a full diſcovery of the 
mate the ſoldiers. A grandſon and a grand ne- 
phew of the famous Conde, alſo ſerved at that time, 
under Luxemburg. T he ane was duke of Bourbon, 


whole plot. Grandyal was accordingly ſciaed as he 
was ſkulking about the king's quarters; and being 
examined before a court- martial, he, for ſome time, 


denied his having any knowledge of the intended 
courage, ambition and fame; and accordingly ex- 
erted themſelves in a very particular manner to re- 
trieve the fortune of the day. Theſe princes. put 
themſelves at the heads of the rallied troops, where 
they made a moſt furious and deſperate reſiſtance. 


aſſaſſination; till being confronted by Dumont, 
and ſeveral papers produced, in which the whole 
plan of operations was laid down, he confeſſed the 
deſign, together with all the circumſtances that had 
attended it from time to time, and made a full di- 
covery of the perſons, who formed the ſcheme, and 


had engaged to ſupport him. 


Upon full evidence of his guilt, he received ſen- 
tence of death, as in cafes of high treaſon, he was 


drawn, hanged, and quartered. Dumont and Leet- 


dale were ſuffered to eſcape with their lives, on ac- 
count of their having given evidenc= againſt 
 Grandval., }, -- «14 —__ 

Soon after the battle of Steenkirk, the count Se- 
riclas de Tilly fell in with a ſtrong detachment of 
French ſent out of Namur, to lay the country under 
contribution. This corps he totally defeated, took 


four hundred priſoners and among them thirty oſſi- 
cers of conſiderable note, who were ſent to Hays. 
Among the ſlain was the marquis of Hacquincourt. 
Our army being about the ſame time reinforced by 
the recruits from Eagland, under the duke of Lein- 
fter, a detachment from the camp, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant general Talmarſh, was ſent to- 


| wards. Newport, when they poſſeſſed themſrlves of 
| Furnes, a very important poſt, fortified jt, and ſoon 
| | after ſeized on Dixmuyde, with the villages and all 
general Mackay, Sir John Lanier, the carl of An- 
gus, Sir Robert Douglas, and ſeveral other officers | 


the dependent territories. Many ſkirmiſhes hap- 
pened duringtheſe tranſactions, but none worthy of 


a place ina general hiſtory, - 
very conſiderable, both in private men and officers || 
of rank; and they would have ſuffered ſtill more, 
had it not been for the treachery of one Millevoix, | 
lecretary to the elector of Bavaria, who had, for a | 


In the mean time, the town of Reinfeldt was in- 
veſted by count Tallard, While the duke of Sa- 
voy made an incurſion. into Dauphine, but ſoon 
retired z and the ſeaſon being now advancing for 


| j| cloſing the campaign, many of rhe. troops were ſent 
ligence to the enemy, of all che reſolutions agreed | 


into winter quarters ; but ſome ſtill remained in che 


{| ſeveral poſts to pte vent the enemy from making in- 
this occaſion, he was hanged on a tree at the right | | | | | 

wing of the.confederate army. A ſcene of much 
greater treachery was, however, about this time 
brought to light. The French court, finding they 
could! not deſtroy king William in open war, re- 
ſolved to take him off by ſecret villany; and ac- 
cordingly an attempt was now formed againſt his 
life, under the conduct of Barbeſieux, ſecretary of 


aurſſon s bd nid a3 
The elector of Bavaria was now appointed com- 
mander in chief, and William embarked for Eng- 


land on the fifteenth of October. 


About the time the king paſſed over to Hol- 
land to head the allied army at the beginning 
of this campaign, a very | barbarous maſlacre wes. 
committed is Scotland, which ſhewed at once the 


cruelty and treachery of ſome of thoſe who had in- 
| finvated themſelves into 
carl of Braidalbin formed a ſcheme for quisting ail 
Was encoutaged by conſiderable ſums in hand, and 
ill more conſiderable promiſes t aſſaſſinate the | 
king of England, v hen he was riding at the head of | 


the king's confidence.. Ihe 


the highlandeis, provided the king would detray 

the neceſſary expences amounting to twelve or. fit, 

teen thouſand pounds. The offer was accepted, 

and the * demanded remitted from hare] 
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the ſcheme became abortive. They knew that this 


with orders to divide it among the chiefs of the 
highland clans. e e | | 


Braidalbin employed his emiffaries among them, | 


and told them that the beft ſervice they could do 
king James, was to lie quiet, and reſerve them- 
{elves for better times: and provided they ſubmit- 


ted to take the oaths, the king would be contented, | 
and they would be entitled to a ſhare of this ſum, 
which was ſent down to purchaſe a tranquillity for 


that country : but their demands roſe ſo high, that 


nobleman had money to diſtribute among them ; 
they were perſuaded he intended to keep the greater 
part of it for himſelf; and therefore they afked 


more than he was able to give. Among the moft 


obſtinate and clamorous of thoſe clans were the Mac- 


donalds of Glencoe; who were ſuſpected of hav- 
ing committed many robberies and murders, and 
gained too much by their barbarous methods of 
making war to be eafily prevailed upon to give it 


over. 


The chief of chat clan had fo provoked lord 


Braidalbin, by rendering his whole ſcheme abortive 
by his oppoſition, he determined to take an ample re- 


venge. William had already offered, by a proclama- 
tion, an indemnity to all the highlanders who had 


been in arms againſt him, on their coming 


ſhould not ſubmit by the laſt day of the preſent 


Thi threatening produced the deſired effect: 
they all came in: and even Macdonald himſelf re. 


paired to the governor of Fort William. But that 
commander, being only a military man, could not, 


or would not tender the oaths; and Macdonald was 
obliged to have recourſe to ſome legal magiſtrate to 
perform the office refuſed by the governor of Fort- 

Walam. The ſnows were then fallen, ſo that four 


or five days paſſed before he could reach the houſe 


of any magiſtrate. He took the oaths in his preſence 


on the fifth or ſixth of January, when by the ſtrict 


letter of the law, he could gain no benefit from his 
ſubmiſſion. The whole affair was repreſented to 


the council, who reprimanded the magiſtrate for 
giving him the oaths when the day was paſſed. 


This particular circumſtance was concealed from 


in by a 
fixed day, and taking the oaths. This period had 
been twice or thrice prolonged; and at laſt with a 
poſitive threatening of military execution on all who 
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the king, when the earl of Braidalbin came to 


court to give an account of his diligence, and to re- 


turn the money, as he could not perform the ſer- 


vice for which he had received it. He laid an in- 
formation againſt Macdonald, as the principal per- 
ſon, who had defeated this good deſign; and, that 


he might at once gratify his own revenge and render 


the king odious to the highlanders, he propoſed that 
military execution ſhould be performed on thoſe of 
Glencoe. An inſtruction was accordingly drawn up 
os one of the ſecretaries of ſtate to be both ſign- 


and counterſigned by his majeſty,” that no blame 
might fall on Braidalbin, but that it might lay 


wholly on the king. This inſtruction declared that 
all thoſe who had not taken the oaths within the 
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ſtrike terror into the reſt: and the king, without any 


further enquiry, ſigned the order. In the mean 


time, William was totally ignorant of Macdonald'; 
having offered to take the oaths within the limited 
time, and of his having actually taken them as ſoon 


as he could reach the houſe of a magiſtrate. 


Theſe orders being ſent down to Scotland, the 
fecretary of ſtate wrote ſeyeral letters to Leving. 
ſtone, commander of the forces in that kingdom, 
giving him a ſtrict charge, and particular direction 
for carrying them into execution; cautioning him 


particularly to keep the paſſes of the valley, which 
were ſo particularly deſcribed, that the account 


muſt have been drawn up by ſome perſon well ac. 
quainted with the country. He alſo gave orders 
that no quarter ſhould: be given, in order to render 
the execution as terrible as poſſible. He preſſed 


this upon Levingſtone with ſuch ſtrains of vebe. 


mence, that the commander ſuſpected there was 


ſomething more than ordinary in it, though the ſe- 
| cretary pretended it was wholly occaſioned by his 
zeal for the king's ſervice. Adding it was ne- 


ceſſary to make examples of ſuck robbers and 
murderers;/+ 6 HCH? ee, dale 


In the month of February, a company of fo 


diers were ſent to Glencoe, where they were kindly 
received and quartered in different parts of the 
valley ; the inhabitants thinking themſelves entirely 
ſafe from hoſtilities. After ſtaying a week among 
them, they took an opportunity in the night, of 
killing ſix and thirty of them; the reſt taking the 


alarm, made their eſcape. ' This raiſed a general 


clamour, and was publiſhed! by the French in their 
—— and by the jacobites in their libels, repre- 
enting the king's government as cruel and barba- 
rous, though it always appeared that his own incli- 


| nations were rather too mild and generous. His 
| majeſty ſent orders to make a ſtrict enquiry into the 


affair, but it appearing that ſo many were involved 
in it, William thought it more prudent to pro- 


| ceed no farther, contenting himſelf with diſmiſſing the 


maſter of Stair from his ſervice. - - - + 
This was fo far from ſatisfying the highlanders, 

that they were ready to break out into open rebellion 

on the firſt favourable opportunity. Indeed, the 


King's not puniſhing the authors of this maſſacre, 


with the rigour they deſerved was the greateſt blot 
of his whole reign, and conſiderably contributed to 
alienate the Scottiſh nation from the king and his 
government. US. > - 

The parliament met on the fourth of November, 
when the king in his ſpeech to both houſes thanked 
them for their laſt ſupply, congratulated-them on 


| the late victory obtained at ſea; condoled with them, 


. 


time limited, ſhould loſe the benefit of the indem 


what was intended, a ſecond order was ſigned and 
counterſigned, importing, that if the Glencoe men 


could be ſeparated from the reſt of the highlanders, 


ſome examples might be made of them in order to 


nity; and be received only upon mercy. But when 
it was found that this was not ſufficient to authorize 


on the bad ſucceſs of the laſt campaign on the con- 
tinent; and obſerved that the diligenee of the 
French in augmenting their forces, was ſo remark- 
able, that it was abſolutely neceſſary to have as great 
a force to oppoſe them; and therefore demanded 2 


ſupply ſuitable to the exigence. He expreſſed the 


greateſt concern in being obliged to ſend ſuch large 
ſums out of the nation for the payment of the army, 
and wiſhed they could find ſome method of remov- 
ing ſo great an inconveniency: he intimated à de- 
ſign of making a defcent upon the coaſt of France, 
and hoped that his parliament would diſpatch ſo 


ſpeedily the buſineſs of the ſupplies, that the pre. 


parations might be early and effectual: he declared 
that he had no ſeparate intereſt from them, nor any 


deſire but that of rendering them a happy 5 
iK 10 | E 
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oncludedꝭ with deblaring, that he had hittierto ne- repreſentatives, of the people: but if after they are 
cyeſpared his own perſon in endeavouring to pro- ¶ choſen, they ſhould change their dependence, and 
cure the proſperity of this nation; and was ſo ſen-. || engage in employments evidently repugnant to the 
Gble of their affections for him, that he ſhould ſtill great truſt repoſed in them, what can they expect 
continue the ſame practice with great chearfulneſs, from their ſervices? A commoner ho enjoys a com- 
whenever it has any tendence to promote the happi- mand in the army muſt, have a divided duty; and 
neſs of his people j; perhaps his troops or regiment may be engaged in 
A ſtrong party] under the direction of the earl of || ſome action abroad; his preſence may be neceſſary 
Marlborough; was now formed in the upper-houſe, | at home, ſo that he muſt either have the diſgrace of 
againſt the meaſures of the miniſtry ; ſo that inſtead || being abſent from his forces, or from the lower houſe, 
of receiving the king's: ſpeech with that applauſe || where he is intruſted with the liberties of the people. 
which was expected, they immediately began an || There is till, added he, another ſort of incapacity 
viry into the commitment of thoſe: peers,” who || worſe than the former, that of parliament men hold- 
bal lately been ſent to the tower. This enquiry || ing ſuch poſts in the exchequer, whole principal 
was catried on with great violence and animoſity; || profits ariſe from the money voted to the king in the | 
but the king, agreeing to releaſe thoſe lords upon || houſe of commons. Would any of your lordſhips | 
bail, the affair was at length compromiſed.” - + | || intruſt a perſon to make a bargain for you, whoſe 
The houſe of commons being very thin, at the || intereſt is concerned in making you give as much as 
opening of the ſeſſions, it was voted to adjourn to || poſſibly he can? After ſeveral other arguments of a 
the eleventh of November; when they preſented to ſimilar nature, he deſired the houſe to conſider of 
his majeſty an addreſs; thanking him for his ſpeech; || how great conſequence it was that ſo many votes 
and another] deſiring that the ſtate of foreign alli · || ſhould be free, when upon one ſingle voice the whole 
ances might be laid before them. On the rwelfth, || ſecurity or ruin of the nation might depend; adding 
a bill was introduced for regulating trials for high- || that. the people could never be prevailed upon to 
treaſon. At the ſaine time, they voted their thanks || bear ſo great a provocation, as that of being debar- 
to admiral Ruſſe}, and to the teſt of the officers for || ed from a ſecurity in their own repreſentatives; and 
their noble behaviour. in the late fight off Cape La || would be eafily inclined to liſten to thoſe whoſe bu- 
Magus? iilbar ads no. ee e nic ag a ſineſs it was to inflame their minds wich diſcontent, 
| The article of ſupplies was next taken into con-! || that all the vaſt ſums that had been, and muſt ſtill 
fideration, and the proper eſtimates being laid be- be raiſed for carrying on the war, were not diſpoſed 
fore them, they reſolved to grant the whole: ſum de- of in ſo fair and equitable a manner as they ought 
manded, amounting to about five millions; two || to be; and thence very naturally conclude that their 
millions for the ſervice of the navy and ordnance; money is not given but taken. ET 
above two millions for the land forces; and the ſum But notwiſtanding theſe reaſons, the bill was 
of ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand: pounds, for || thrown out, after a long debate, by a majority of 
making good the deficiences in the Jaſt year's grants. || two. voices only. The principal argument againſt 
The civil liſt had been provided for, in the laſt ſeſ- || paſſing it was, that it ſeemed to eſtabliſh an oppo- 
ſion : fo that the expences of the government, or- || fitian between the crown and the people, 
dinary and extraordinary, for Filer bw: of the en- About the ſame time another bill was brought 
ſuing year, amounted to near ſix millions. into the houſe, for eſtabliſhing triennial parliaments; 
In order to raiſe this ſum, a tax of four; ſhillings || which, after paſſing both houſes, was rejected by his 
in the pound was laid on all lands according to their || majeſty ; who ſeemed unwilling to part with a pat- 
real value; and on all offices and employ ments of || liament, who had given him ſuch ample ſupplies. 
profit, except thoſe belonging to the army or navy. The parliament, then took into conſideration a 
They alſo empowered his majeſty to borrow; money || grievance. greatly complained. of, the preſſing of 
on the credit of this tax, at the rate of four per || landmen for the ſea-{ervice by the officers of the na- 
cent. and alſo raiſe one million on the general credit || vy, who carried them over to Holland, and there ſold 
of the exchequer, by gtanting annuities. This || them to the officers of the army; a villainous prac- 
was the firſt annuity act, and became the principal || tice which would, in all probability, have paſſed 
cauſe of involving this nation in debt. A third || unnoticed, had not a ſervant belonging to one of 
method of railing money conſiſted in levying addi- || the members of parliament been thus taken away. 
tional duties on all goods and metchandize'imported || Sir John Trevor, the ſpeaker of the lower houſe, 
or exported ; particularly the ſum of eight pounds || being ordered to lay this grievance before his majeſty, 
on every ton of French wine. A new impoſition of || the king was pleaſed, to, expreſs his juſt reſentment | 
eight per cent. was alſo laid on the capital ftock of || on the occaſion; and ordered that no naval officer 
the Eaſt India company, eſtimated at ſeven hun- || ſhould. preſume to preſs landmen for the future, on 
dred and forty-four thouſand pounds; of one per- pain of being caſhiered. 
cent. on the African, and of five pounds on every || Ihe ſtate of Ireland was next laid before the par- 
ſhare of the ſtock, belonging to the Hugſon's- bay || lament; in conſequence of which they examined a 
company; and empowered his majeſty to borrow || number of, witneſſes; and both houſes preſented ad- 
half a million on theſe funds, which were entirely ſet || dreſſes-to his majeſty, wherein they complained of 
apart for carrying on the waer. the conditions that had been granted to the Iriſh, on 
During this ſeſſion a bill was brought in for inca- || the ſurrender of Limerick, and of the king's hav- 
citating perſons enjoying certain civil and military || ing diſpoſed of ſome of the forfeited eſtates and ef- 
employments, to fit in the houſe of commons. The || fects of the rebels in that kingdom: as allo of the 
bill readily paſſed the lower houſe, but.occafioned || licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers for want of pay, which 
long and very warm debates in the houſe of peers. they were perſuaded they had provided for. They 
In this conteſt the earl of Mulgrave! diſtinguiſhed || complained of recruiting his majeſty's forces, wit 
himſelf by a ſpirited and elegant ſpeech in favour of || Iriſh papiſts, and of ſelling the forfeited eſtates 
the bill. He obſerved, that the commons were the |" much under their real value, to the prejudice of the 
2+ revenue 
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Liege and Maeſtricht, conſiſting of fourteen ſqua-' 
count Tilly. But that general having received 
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revenue; of the embezzlement of the ſtores in the || parties; by that means ſecuring, che retteat ef their 
towns and parriſons, taken from king James; and | own infantry. . H2q | | 


„ Moneten n Bac 
repreſented that certain additional articles to the || - Thus baffled in the firſt of his ſchemes, Luxem- 
treaty of Limerick, after the capitulation had been burg formed a ſecond, which was attended with 
ſigned, had given too much encouragement to the more ſucceſs. William, — joining che allied 
Thimſelf of the 


Iriſh papiſts, and greatly weakened the proteſtant army in F landers, had poſſeſſed 14 
intereſt in that kingdom. Theſe abuſes, they be- ſtrong camp of L. anden in Louvain The army 


fought his majeſty to redreſs ; particularly that the ¶ did not then conſiſt of more than ſeventy thouſand 


ſoldiers might be paid their arrears that no Iriſh || men; and was: beſides, "conſiderably weakened by. 


papiſt might be permitted to ſerve in the army || the detachments, the king was obliged to ſend off 


in that kingdom; that no grant might be made of for reinforcing. the neighbouring garriſons; while, 
the forfeited eſtates in Ireland, till that matter ſhould || the French army amounted to no lels than one hun- 
be ſettled in parliament. The king anſwered, in || dred and twenty thouſand men...) Conſcious of his 
general terms, that whatever was amiſs ſhould be || ſuperiority over the confederate forces, and knoꝶ- 
remedied, 91 0 een e e | ing that William's army muſt be greatly weakened, . 
A. D. 1693. On the fourteenth of March, the || Luxemburg reſolved to attack the king in his camp, 
king came to the houſe of peers, and after giving || or at leaſt to fall upon his rear in his retreat. Ac- 
the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, he put an end to || cordingly he made a motion towards Liege, as if 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he thanked the || he intended to inveſt that place, pitching his cam 
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parliament for the large ſupplies they had given || at Heidelſhaim, about ſeven leagues from that of 


him; and recommended the peace of the ſeveral || the confederates. On the twenty- ninth of July, ke 
counties to their reſpective care. He told them || began his march in four columns, and: paſſed the 
that his preſence was neceſſary abroad, but would | . Sare without oppoſition. | The king had; left his 
take care to leave a ſufficient number of troops to camp a few days before to relieve Huy, which the 
ſecure the peace of the kingdom; and concluded }| French had inveſted. But on his march, he was 
with aſſuring them that he ſhould continue to expoſe || informed that Huy had ſurrendered, and that the 
his perſon on all occaſions for the happineſs and fe- || van of the Engliſh enemy's army was advancing to- 
curity of theſe kingdoms ; and that his ſincere en- ||, wards him. William, on this intelligence changed 
deavours ſhould never be wanting to render Eng- his march; directing his rout to the neighbourhood 
land a great and flouriſhing nation. '  *' [of FHeſpen, near Landen, where he halted, to 
Affalrs being thus fettled at home, the king em- procure! more certain accounts of the intention of 
barked for Holland, where he landed ſafely on the || the enemy. And being informed that the whole 
ſecond of April. In the mean time, the duke of || French army was advancing againſt him, he reſoly- 
Bavaria having been appointed by the king of Spain, ¶ ed to keep his ground, and immediately drew up 
governor of his territories in the Netherlands, ſent || his forces in order of battle. But his diſpoſition 
the count d' Arco to wait upon his majeſty, and | was ſo erroneous, that Luxemburg cried; out on 
compliment him on his arrival. I obſerving it, . Now I believe that Waldeck is 
The campaign was opened by ſeveral ſkittnifhes || dead; alluding to that general's knoum ſagacity 

on the frontiers, with various ſucceſs. A party of | in chuſing his ground for an engagement. 
one hundred Newburghers ſuddenly entering the || The French appeated on the high ground early 
village of Murterne, ſurprized eighty french horſe, || the next morning, and ſoon after deſcended in good 
which they brought, together with their arms and order into the plain; though the cannon of the 
baggage to the general rendezvous. In the mean || allied army played on theth very furiouſly the whole 
time, the French army broke into the palatinate, time. About eight in che morning they attacked 
and committed the moſt dreadful outrages; burn- || the villages of Lare, and Neer. winden; with greas 
| | 2 Luxemburg and the princes of France, 

at the h | 

rer village fword in hand two different times; but 
the inſtant the marſhal turned another way, the 
head of a ſtrong detachment of horſe and foot, to || allies recovered it. At length, the French out num- 
force the enemy's lines, which they had drawn to || bering the confederates, preſſed on witho refiſtle 
ſecute that part of the Netherlands, commonly || fury,” freſhmen ſtill ſupplying the:raoks that were 
called French Flanders. This ſervice he eaſily per- broken by the well ſerved artillery of the king's 
formed, and laid the whole country under contribu- camp. The battle now incteaſet and continued 


14 


ing and plundering in ſuch a manner, as to lay the 
Wan 8 
The war in Flanders was carried on with great 


at 


vigour. The duke of Wirtemberg was ſent at the 


tion; railing ſome millions of livres, and taking a || till near ſun ſet; when Luxemburg having carried 


very large booty. This ſpirited enterprize greatly ||| the village of Neer-winden-a third time, and the 
alarmed Luxemburg the French general, who ſaw. [|| confederates being wearied out with the heat of the 
his honour at ſtake, unleſs he performed ſome dar- day, the enemy with great difficulty and loſs forced 
ing exploit to preſetye it. He accordingly formed their camp with their harſe! Wiam, Who had 
the bo ai, ag "forcing Wirtemberg to withdraw ||| through "the whole day fignalized himſelf by the 
his forces. In order to this, he firſt attempted, ||| greateſt efforts of courage, ſecing/all loſt, and fear-. 
wir Hfty ſquadrons of horſe, ten battalions of foot, [|| ing he ſhould be ſurrounded by the French troops, 
and ſome field pieces, to fall upon the garriſons of drew off bis army, and retreated in as good: order 

| as ſo preſſing a ſituation would admit. The enemy 
had little reaſon to boaſt of a victory ſo dearly ob- 
| tained,” having loſt eight thouſand common men, 
and twothouſand'officers; eithen:ikitted: or mortally 
| wounded: /' On the fide of che allies, twelve thou- 
ſand men were killed the duke of Ormond, after 
DEF 1907 eee e ene eee e eie 


drons of horſe and ſome regiments of foot, under 
timely notice of his intentions, retreated over the 
river Sare, while three ſquadrons of horſe kept the 
French in play, and Urove back their advanced 
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of the houſtiold troops, catried-the lat - 


receiving ſeveral wounds, was taken priſoner z the 
count; de Solmes had his leg ſhot off by. a cannon 
ball, of which he died in a few hours z and they 
loſt fixty pieces of cannon and nine mortars. The 
French were ſo much weakened by this engagement, 
that they either were not able, or did not think it 

dent to purſue the confederates; while; William 
having ſent orders to the duke of Wirtemberg to 
join him, and the diſperſed ſoldiers returning to 


their colours, the army was ſo well recruited, that in 


a few days the king again took the field, and offered 
the enemy battle, which they did not think proper 
to accept. Nothing remarkable happened during 


tion of Charleroy, which after ſuſtaining a ſiege of 


twenty-ſix days, ſurrendered to the enemy on ho- 


nourable tem. e TO 

In every other quarter, the French were equally 
ſucceſsful. In Catalonia they reduced Roles, 
and the caſtle of Ampurias; at Marſaglia in Pied- 
mont they entirely defeated the allied army, and in 


manded the troops in Engliſh pay, after being mor- 
tally wounded, was taken priſoner. _ 


* 


The ſame ill fortune attended the Engliſh by ſea 
this year, as the allies by land. About the middle 
of May, the fleet aſſembled at St. Helen's, and 
were ſoon after joined by the Dutch. From the 
formidable appearance they made, it was expected 
ſomething of conſequence would be performed. 
But it ſoon appeared that the admirals had not pro- 


per orders to warrant their ſtriking any blow of mo- 


ment, and they were too much divided in their 
opinions, to undertake any thing of themſelves. 
At length, however, they reſolved that Sir George 


Mediterranean, amounting in all to about four hun- 


had been honourable for the nation and fortunate 
for the merchants; but ſuch was the indolence 


either of the admirals or the higher powers, that 


this fleet did not fail till the beginning of June; 
when it was agreed that the combined fleets ſhould 

accompany the trading veſſels fifty leagues to the 
weſtward of Uſhant, where they were to leave Sir 


George Rooke, with a ſquadron of twenty-three | 
proceed with them to their deſtined | 


ſhips of war, to 
ports, Hoey GFE 6 
The imprudence of theſe meaſures ſoon appear- 
ed, and diſcovered that the admirals, having receiv- 
ed no intelligence of the enemy's motions, had re- 
ſolved at random to purſue a plan without conſider- 
ing the event. Admiral Rooke had no ſooner arrived 
off cape St. Vincent, on the coaſt of Portugal, than 
he diſcovered the French fleet, under the command 
of the counts de Tourville and d' Etrẽes, amounting 
to eighty ſail. In this exigence, a council of war 
being called, it was reſolved that orders ſhould be 


fent to the fmall ſhips that were near the land, and 


therefore not likely to keep up with the fleet, to en- 
deavour in the night, to ſlip into the neighbouring 
ports of Faro, St. Lucar, or Cadiz, while the ad- 

miral ſhould ſtand off to ſea, with an eaſy ſail, for 
the protection of the reſt. About ſix in the evening 
the French admiral came up with the leeward and 
ſternmoſt ſhips of the confederate fleet; theſe were 
Dutch men of war, commanded by the captains 
Schrijver and Vander Poel, who finding it impoſſi- 
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obliged to ſu 
During this engagement, admiral Rooke ſtood 
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ble to avoid an engagement, ſtood in for the ſhore, 


and therefore drew the enemy after them, which 


ſaved the reſt of the fleet. The Dutch captains, 


Il however, made a very obſtinate defence, and for 
five hours together, bravely fought firſt eleven, and 
afterwards ſeven of the enemy's ſhips : till being at 


length Ky] an with numbers, they were 
it. „ | | 


off all night with a freſh gale, and the next morning 
had the pleaſure of ſecing fifty-four ſhips of the 


convoy about him. At the ſame time, he diſco- 


| | vered five ſail of the enemy's fleet to leeward, and 
the remainder: of this campaign, except the reduc- || 


one to windward; the laſt continued to follow him 


all the next day. On the nineteenth, the admiral 


made a ſignal for the captains of the men of war 
and merchant men, to come on board his ſhip, in 
order to procure an account of the condition they 


were in, and concert proper meaſures for their ſe- 


curity. The reſult was, the admiral bore away for 


an, the, Madeiras, where he hoped to meet with a part 
this engagement the duke of Schomberg, who com-: 


of his ſcattered fleet, and having ſupplied himſelf 


with wood, water, and other neceſſaries, he ſet ſail 


for Ireland, and arrived on the third of Auguſt, at 
Cork, with about fifty ſail, including ſhips of war 
and trading veſſels. V 


There is little reaſon to doubt but the French ad; 


mirals, had they known how to improve their vic- 
tory, might have taken the greater part both of the 


men of war and merchants ſhips. But either from 
a wrong diſpoſition of their fleet, or, what is far 
from improbable, from their orders not being pro- 
perly obeyed by their inferior commanders, they 
made a very poor uſe, of their prodigious ſuperiority. 


The trade of the Engliſh and Dutch, indeed, 
Rook ſhould eonvoy the merchant fleet going to the ¶ ſuſtained a ſevere, loſs: ſeven large Smyrna ſhips 
| were taken, excluſive of four which were burnt or 
dred fail,” belonging to England, Holland, Den- || ſunk at Gibraltar: and M. Tourville and the count 
mark, Sweeden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. Had || 


this deſign been executed as ſoon as propoſed, it 


After this engagement, the French admiral ſtood 
away for Cadiz, in order to make an attempt upon 
that, place, but found the attempt impracticable. 
They: then bombarded; Gibraltar, where the mer- 


| chants ſunk their ſhips to prevent their falling into 
| the hands of the enemy. From Gibraltar they en- 


| 
4 


tered the ſtreights and proceeded along the coaſt of 
Spain; burnt ſeveral N Dutch ſhips at 
Malaga and Alicant; and returned to Toulon 
about the latter end of September. | 
In the mean time, fifteen ſhips of the line and 
two frigates, were ordered by his majeſly to Hol- 
land; and twenty-ſix men of war, and ſeven re- 
ſhips, were deſtincd for the winter flect, which it 
Uuu Was 


as any during the whole courſe of the war; | 
Such 'a continued ſeries of misfortunes, threw | 


roug 
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was then thought would put an end to the naval 
operations this year: but it ſoon after appeared that 
a ſecret expedition was formed, in order to check 
the immoderate boaſtings of the French for their 


ſucceſsful expedition at ſea. 


The Engliſh trade had, for a conſiderable time 


paſt, ' ſuffered very ſeverely from the privateers of 
St. Malo's. Never did one port ſend ont fo great a 
number of thoſe cruiſers; or even acquire in fo 
ſhort a ſpace of time, ſo much wealth, without en- 
gaging in any branch of commerce: The ſea was 
covered with their ſhips from the channel to the 
Mediterranean z and their very names were become 
a terror to the merchants of London, Amſterdam, 
and Cadiz. The repeated complaints of the ſuf. 


ferers by this depredatory war, ſo alarmed the Eng- 


liſh government, that a reſolution was taken to de- 
ſtroy St. Malo's, the port of theſe formidable ene- 
mies to the trade of the confederates. Purſuant to 
this reſolution, commodore Benbow, and captain 
Philips a famous engineer, were appointed com- 


manders of this expedition. Every thing being 


ready, they put to ſea, with a ſquadron of twelve 
men of war, four bomb ketches and other veſſels, 
and arrived before St. Malo's on the ſixteenth of 
November. After bombarding the town for three 
days, they took the advantage of a freſh gale of 


wind, a ſtrong tide, and very dark weather, on the 


night of the ninteenth, when they ſent in a fireſhip 
of a particular conſtruction, with a deſtgn to lay 
the whole town in aſnes. This would undoubtedly 
have been the conſequence, had not the effect been 
prevented by an accident; for when ſhe had arrived 
within piſtol ſhot of the town, where they intended 
to have moored her, a ſudden guſt of wind drove 
her upon a rock, where ſhe continued immoveable. 
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they poſſeſſed ſome of the moſt lucrative and ho. 
nourable poſts in the ſtate, '' 
While the Engliſh were thus repining under their 
lofſes, the French were ſtarving amidſt their victo. 
ries. That kingdom laboured under a molt dreag. 
ful famine, which ſwept away many thouſands, and 
reduced the whole nation to poverty and diſtreſs, 
In this alarming conjuncture, Lewis thought it in- 
cumbent on him to free his country, if poſſible, 
from that deſtructive war, which his own unboung. 
ed ambition had occaſioned. In order to this he 
attempted to make a ſeparate peace with ſome of the 
allies: but as his demands were ſtill ſo exorbitant 
as to afford the confederates no proſpect of a. 
juſt and honourable peace, his offers were fe- 
jected. ot „e F 
There being no proſpect of terminating the troy. 
bles of Europe, and the campaign being cloſed in 
| Flanders, William returned to England, the latter 
end of October; when his firſt care was that of 
ſileneing the murmurs of his people, by making a 
| thorough change in his miniſtry. The earl of Not. 
tingham was now laid aſide, and his place ſupplied 
by the ear] of Shrewſbury: The command ot the 
fleet was taken from the hands of the commiſſioners, 
and committed ſolely to the care of the intrepid ad- 
miral Ruſſel. In a word, the tory party were obliged 
to make way for their antagoniſts, the whigs; thoſe 
only, who were known to be firm friends to the re- 
volution being continued in office; Theſe mea- 
ſures were chiefly owing to the repreſentations of 
the earl of Sunderland, who had acquired a conſi- 
derable influence with his majeſty, and found means 
to perſuade him that the whigs only were his true 
friends: while the tories, under the niaſk of pre- 
tended loyalty, were, in their hearts, devoted to the 


At laſt the engineer who was on board, perceiving 
her fides beginning to open, and fearing ſhe might 
ſink, ſet fire to her. The exploſion was fo terrible, 
as to ſhake the whole town like an earthquake, un- 


roofed above three hundred houſes, and brake all | 


the glaſs and earthen ware for three leagues round. 
The inhabitants were ſtruck with ſuch conſternation 


that a ſmall body of troops might have taken the | 


place; but the miniſtry, by an effect of their uſual 


inattention, occaſioned, perhaps, ſomewhat worſe, 
had ſent out this ſquadron without a ſingle ſoldier on 


board. Sir George Rooke's ſquadron was by this 
time arrived in England, and laid 1 $ and with 
Ben bow's expedition ended the naval tranſactions 
of this year; as little to the honour of the Engliſh 


the whole nation into confuſion: every individual in 
the kingdom exclaimed againſt the miniſtry, and 
even openly accuſed them of treachery to their 
country. It was aſſerted that the French court was 
privately acquainted with all the deſigns of ours; 
and thereby enabled to take the proper meaſures for 
rendering them abortive; while the Engliſh miniſtry 
remained, or affected to remain, totally ignorant of 
the ſchemes of the enemy. The weight of this ac- 
cuſation fell chiefly on the earls of Nottingham, 
Killegrew, and Delaval; two of the admirals, the 
marquis of Caermarthen and the earl of Rocheſter. 


But whether they were or not guilty of the'charge | 


is uncertain : they were at leaſt known to have been 


kak attached to the late king, and not yet tho- 
ly reconciled to the preſent government, tho? 
8 ; S779 | ales yet} U 
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intereſt of their late ſovereig. 3D 
On the ſeventeenth of November, the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter; when the ſeſſion was opened 
by a ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty 
took notice of ſeveral diſadvantages the allies had 
ſuſtained; and alſo of our own miſcarriages at ſea. 
The former he oblerved were occaſioned by the ſupe- 
rior number of the enemy in all places; and with 
regard to the latter, he declared he would make 
them the object of a particular and ſtrict enquiry; 
promiſed to inflict the ſtricteſt juſtice on all who 
| ſhould, after a fair trial, appear to have been want- 
ing in their duty; and alſo uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to appoint ſuch perſons who ſhould, for the: 
future, conduct the naval affairs in the moſt bene- 
ficial manner. He recommended to the parliament 
the increaſing the Engliſh forces, beth by ſea and 
| land; the allies having taken the ſame reſolution : 
and concluded with requeſting the commons to take 
; ſuch early reſolutions, that their ſupplies might be 
effectual, and the pteparations in ſuch forwardneſs, 
as could not fail of inſuring che ſafety and honour 
„ - 02991 7 ab.f9} vitts;s 2; 
In anſwer to this ſpeech, the commons unani- 
mouſly reſolved, that they would ſupport their 
«« majeſties and their government; and grant a ſuf- 
« fictent ſupply for a vigorous proſecution of the 
« war.” But before they proceeded on that ſub- 
| jet, they thought proper to make a ſtrict enquiry 
into the cauſes that occaſioned the miſcarriages 
the fleet laſt ſummer. This enquiry took up a con- 
ſiderable ſpace of time. Great exceptions were 
made againſt the many delays, by which the houſe 


— * 
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ſuſpected 
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ed a train was laid to prevent the Smyrna fleet 
— ſailing out of the Engliſh harbours, till the 
French had ſufficient notite of the deſign, in order to 


be ready to intercept. them. Our want of intelligence 


was much. complained of: the inſtructions which 


the admirals who commanded the fleet had received 


from the cabinet council, were conſidered as badly 
drawn up, and worſe executed. The orders ap- 
peared ambiguous and defective; ndr had the com- 
manders ſhewed any zeal to do any thing more than 
ſtrictly to obey them; which they had done with 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention; they had uſed no 
methods to procure certain intelligence concerning 
the French fleet, whether it was at ſea, or ſtill in 


Breſt harbour, Inſtead of which they had truſted | 
to general and uncertain reports, though a fleet of 
the utmoſt conſequence to the nation was intruſted 


to their care: nor had they ſailed far enough with 
Rooke to ſee, him paſt danger. To theſe charges 


they anſwered, that they had obſerved their orders; 


that they had great reaſon to think the French were 


till in Breſt ; and therefore thought it was not 
ſafe to: ſail too far from the coaſt of England, 
when they had, as they ſuſpeRted, left behind them 


a ſtrong naval force, which might, during their ab- 


But though, their reaſons were thought far from 


being ſufficient to juſtify the - meaſures they had 


purſued z yet, as they had obeyed their orders, they 


could not. be puniſhed ; and accordingly a vote 


paſſed in their favour. 


3 


The commons on the twenty-fifth of November, 


proceeded to take into conſideration the eſtimates 


und ſupplies for the enſuing year; when they voted 


five hundred thouſand pounds to pay the arrears 
due to the ſeamen ; two millions for the ſervice of 
the fleet; and two millions five hundred thouſand 
pounds for the army, which it was reſolved to aug- 
ment to the number of eighty-three thouſand one 
hundred and eighty-one effective men, officers in- 
cluded: and there appearing a deficiency of one 
hundred and eighteen thouſand pounds, in the late 
annuity act, the ſum was agreed to be made good 
by enlarging the time for paying in the ſum of one 
million, intended to be raiſed by that act; and to- 
wards raiſing the money for the maintenance of the 
fleet, it was agreed, that any perſon might add 
a ſecond life to that already named in the annuity 
act, upon paying in the additional ſum of thirty- 
five. pounds per cent; and a third life for the far- 
ther ſum of twenty pounds. | | 
A. D. 1694: On the twenty-fifth of January, the 
king came to the houſe of peers, and gave the' royal 
aſſent to an act for raiſing the ſum of four ſhillings' 
in the pound upon lands; to an act for the importa-- 
tion of Italian thrown ſilks; and to ſome other acts 
of leſs im portance ; but he again refuſed the place- 
bill, which ſo exaſperated the commons, that they 
voted, the next day, That whoever adviſed his 
* majeſty not to give the royal aſſent to the place- 
bill, was an enemy to their majeſties and the king · 
% dom.” They alfo drew up an addreſs, or rather 
a remonſtrance, in which they expreſſed them- 
grief of heart, they obſerved ſince his majeſty's 
* acceſſion, that this and "ſeveral other bills had 
been refuſed the royal aſſent, which they could not 


—_ 
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ſence, alarm, and perhaps ravage the Engliſh coaſt. 
It was repreſented as impraQicable to obtain any 
authentic information from Breſt ; and added ſeve- 
ral ſuſpicious. reaſons in ſupport of their conduct. 
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| * impute to any other cauſe thah the particular In- 


e {inuations of particular perſons, who took upon 
them, for their own private ends, to adviſe his 
*« majeſty to act contrary to the counſel given him by 
6 his parliament:” To this addreſs his majeſty re- 
turned an anſwer, thanking them for their zeal; 
geen, his attachment to the conſtitution of the 
ingdom ; and aſſuring them that he was thorough- 
ly convinced of the advantages flowing from a good 
underſtanding between a ſovereign and his people; 
declaring, at the ſame time, that he ſhould conſider 
thoſe as his enemies; who ſhould labour to weaken 
their mutual confidence. But this anſwer was far 
from being ſatisfactory; it was thought by ſomne 
too vague and general. A motion was therefore 
made that his majeſty ſhould be intreated to return 
a more particular anſwer z but the queſtion being 
put it was carried in the negative by a majority of 


two hundred and twenty-nine againſt twenty-eight. 
On the twenty-ſixth of April his majeſty came to 
the houſe of peers; and after giving the royal aſſent 
to the bills that were ready, put an end to the ſel. 
ſion with a ſhort ſpeech from the throne 4 in which 
he thanked the commons for the large ſupplies 
they had given him, and as the poſture of affairs 
rendered his preſence neceſſary abroad, he recom- 
mended to both houſes to do every thing in their 
power to preſerve the public peace during his 
abſence. BIAS, Fi. ie n zi 0 
The affairs being ſettled in England, his majeſty 
embarked for Holland, on the ſixth of May; and, 
after a very ſhort paſſage, ſafely reached the Brill, 
and immediately ſet out for the Hague, where, af- 
ter preſiding at an aſſembly of the ſtates, he repaired 
to Loo, where he continued till the opening of the 
campai malls git FLING £ | | AA 
Lewis turned his chief force againſt Spain, where 
he was very ſucceſsful. He had ſome time before, 
in order to relieve his ſubjects from the miſeries they 
ſuffered; offered the Spaniards a ſeparate peace, 
provided they would declare the duke of Anjou, one 
of his grandſons, heir to their crown. But theſe 
overtures being rejected, Lewis propoſed to inyade 
that kingdom by ſea and land. With this view, 
the marſnal de Noailles taking the field early in the 
ſpring, advanced at the head of an army of thirty. 
thoujagd men to the banks of the Ter, and, on 
the twenty-eighth- of May, forced the paſſage of 


— 


that river, in the face of ſixteen thouſand ot the 


| Spaniſh fotces encamped on the oppoſice bank of 
the river on purpoſe to oppoſe him. After this ſuc- 
ceſs, he marched. directly to Palamos, which he 
immediately inveſted; while the combined ſqua- 
drons of Breſt and Toulon, under Tourville and 


| FEtrees, blocked it up by ſea. On the ſeventh of 


June, the place was taken by ſtorm, and the moſt 
inhuman eruelties exerciſed upon the wretched in- 


habitants. This ſtruck the Spaniards with ſuch a 
panic, that they immediately withdrew their garri- 
ſons from Felieu de Quixolo and the caſtle of St. 
Elmo, in order to reinforer that of Gironne, a 


| town well fortified and capable of ſupporting a long 


ſiege: but ſuch was the terror of the Spaniards, 
that the town ſubmitted a few: days after the firſt 
ume nan uon n: bod, 


20 ine e 
n | which, they | ' This ſucceſs encouraged the marſhal, after giving 
ſelves in. the following manner. That it was with | 


his troops time to:refreth themſelves on account of 
the great heat of the country at that ſeaſon, to at- 
tempt the reduction of Barcelona, the capital, and 
indeed the only fortified place in Catalonia now re 
135 UL Fo | SELIG main 


vantage of eachother, till gear the end of the cam- 
which means he hoped to ] 
place, and in a capacity of deſtroying every town 
on the ſea coaſt of Spain. But tlieſe flattering hopes 
were rendered abortive by the arrival of admural 
Ruſſel in the Mediterranean, 1 gb n 
William having been previouſly. informed of the 


Iemy 3 who 
by the allies of 


enemy's deſign on Barcelona teſolyed to ſend a ſtrong engagement, gave orders for befieging Huy, and 
fleet up the Mediterranean, at once, to aſſiſt the || the place was accordingly inveſted y count Tilly, 

Spaniards, and prevent the French; {quadrons from in the be inning of September; and after 2 defence. 
coming into the ocean. Accordingly, the utmoſt 'of ten days, ſurrendered to the "allies ho put 4 
diligence was uſed both in England and Holland, co. ſtrong garriſon in the place. This conqueſt ſecured 


fit out a more numerous fleet, and have the ſhips 


earlier at ſea than in any year ſince; the commence- 
ment of the War. 12 By this extraordinary. diſpatch, | 


Ruſſel failed from St. Helen's on the third of May, 
ll; 


with the combined ſquadrons, canſiſting of fifty- 
two Engliſn, and foriy- one Dutch ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates, fireſnips, and other ſmall veſſels- 
On his arrival off Breſt,; he found that Tourville. 
with his ſquadron, had already quitted that harbour; 
and Ruſſel determined to purſue him. But being 

informed by the captain of a Swediſh ſhip, that there 
was a fleet of merchantmen lying in a harbour 
near Conquet bay, he detached: captain; Pritchard. 
in the Monmouth, with the Roebuck and Reſolu- 

tion fire-ſhips,. to attempt the taking or deſtroying, 
them. This ſervice Pritchard/performed/ſo'effectu- 

ally, that out of fifty five ſail, he burat or ſunk 
thirty-five, and drove the man of war, which was 
appointed to convoy them, on the rocks, where ſhe . 
The admi 
Breſt fleet, returned to St. Helen's; but ſoon receiv- 
ed orders to proceed to the Mediterranean with the 

principal part of his fleet, On his arrival off the 
rock of Liſbon, he was joined by rear admiral Ne- 
ville from Cadiz, and the Dutch vice-admirals Cal- 
lemberg and Evertzen, with ſixteen ſhips of the 

line. By this additional reinfotcement, the ſhips 
under his command amounted to ſixty- three. Ruſ- 
ſel now: made the beſt of | his way to Barcelona, in 
order to ſave that city, together! with the whole pro- 
vice of Catalonia from falling into the hands of the 
enemy; who had by this time blocked it up both 
by land and ſea. On his appearing before the town, 

the French admirals, who were in no condition to 

withſtand ſo powerful a fleet, returned with great 
precipitation into the harbour of Toulon, and 
Noailles abandoned his enter prize. Thus the Spa- 
nifh dominions were freed from the danger hat 
threatened them, by this well timed expedition; and 
the French fleet blocked up cloſely in the harbour 
of Toulon; a circumſtance that ſufficienly con- 

futed their "boaſting aſſertions, of being in a 

condition to give laws to all the maritime powers of 


» 


* 


Europe. J eee eds i en 2651; en 
In the mean time, the confederate army, com- 


manded by the king of England in perſon, took 
the field and encamped at Mont St. André. It con- 
ſiſted of rhirty-one thouſand horſe and dragoons, 
and fifty- one thouſand foot, all veteran troops; be- 
ſides a body of ſeven thouſand men under count 
Thian; near Ghent. The French were not greatly 
inferior in numbers: but the dauphin of France, 


who commanded in perſon, declared that he had 


orders not to ſtir out of his camp, while the allies || 


continued in theirs :: fo that theſe two powerful ar- 
mies continued inactive, waiting to take ſome ad- 


* 
— ——_——— 
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ral, not having been able to find the 


campaign now advaneing, both 
winter quarters. 2 
A befrrince of Baden, who commanded the im. 
perlaliſts on the Rhine, diſdaiing to remain mac. 
tive, croſſed that river, and marched towards the 
French army N by Marſhal Lotges, Who, 
bee rede in prince's en . 
wards Landen. But he ſuffered ſeverely in this re. 
treat, great part of his rear being cut off by the im- 
Perialiſts | whe,. as the French retreated, advanced 
and plundered ſeverat towns,” made a very conſiders 
able, booty, and Jaid the whole ad) acent country un- 
der contribution... n OE TITEL eius 
| "lain had Jong” een perſia hat the'ben, 
and, perhaps, the only method of humbling France 
was that of carrying the war into her own bowels. 
He had therefore, before his departure for Holland, 
concerted a plan for making a deſcent upon Breſt, 
and other places on, the ſea, coaſt of that kingdom. 
Ihe excchtjon of this plan was conimitted to Heu. 
tenant; general Tatar u. Sgon after atthniral ul. 
{el failed for the Mediterraneah, -the lord Betkley, 
with thirty {ail of men of wat and trahfports, hav.” 
ing on board bet y een fix and ſe ven thoutand ſoldiers 
under general Talmatſh, was ordered to make a de 
ſcent at Camaret bay, near Breſt, in order to de. 
ſtroy that harbour, or, at leaſt,” to rehder it of no 
ſer vice to the French. r pro- 


” 


j . 


_ * 


1 7 
74 


q telligence of the 


P. 
7 
Papen "A Righ der nete 
montory, extends from Camarer to the harbourof 
Belt, and commands af the Keen e in or 
coming out of that port. This promontory is 
joined to the continent by a narrow iſthmus, which 
might be defended with 'a fmall number of men 
againſt che greateſt force. It was propoſed to poſſeſs 
| ourſclyes of chis important ſpot, where we were to 
{ have bpilt,a fore, which, had this ſcheme fiiceceded, 
would not only have prevented the French from af- 
ſembling their fleets there as uſual, and have depriv- 


| ed them. of rhe only port they had, fit for receiving 


their large men of war, but we ſhould' have had it 
in our power to make incurſior s into the province of 
Britany at 41 Ta wis, oweyer, having early in- 
eher and ſehfible of the fatal 
conſequence which mult atteng its fucceſs, ordered 
Vauban; 15 tans engineer, to have tlie iſthimus, 
J a 2 Ati} af i; i 
the rock, and all the avenues, to it, ſo fortifled as 
to render it inacceſſible. A large army was alſo 
ſent there, and ſtrong hatteries were raiſed, that 
| commanded every lags, where there appeared the 
| caſt poinbilicy of landing. 
Our fleet, having on board lord Berkley, 
| Talmarſb, the marquis of Caefmarthen, lor 


— 


| general 
Cutts, 
. 449 77 2 OPS .Y 3-56 7h ; #4 ed 

and ſeveral other experienced commanders, arrv 
before this place; on the ſeventh of Tune. It was | 


immediately repreſented to general Talmarſn, by 
ſeveral 


* 
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tend an attempt upon 2 place ſo well prepared for 
annoyance As * vell as defence, and they warmly ad- 
viſed him not to expoſe himſelf or his men. But 
Talmarſh, firm in his reſolution, told them, that 
their advice came too late, that the honour of the 
Engliſh nation was at ſtake, for which reaſon he 
muſt, and would land. The marquis of Caernar- 
von, With the utmoſt intrepidity, now ſtood in with 
eight men of war, and came to an anchor very near 
the ſhore, in order to cover the deſcent of the troops. 


He ſoon found his ſhips expoſed to the fire of ſeveral 
batteries, which till then they had not diſcovered. 
But he, not at all daunted by the danger of his ſitua- 
tion, returned the fire of the enemy very briſkly. 
Eight hundred men under the command of Tal- 
marſh, got ſafe to ſnote; but they were no ſooner 
landed, than the general found the enterprize im- 
practicable, and made a ſignal to retreat. This 
command came too late, for it being ebb tide, the 
boats ſtuck faſt upon the eoze. The men were 
now expoſed to the fire from the batteries, by which 
fix hundred of them were killed, and a ſquadron of 


the French coming down to the ſhore, obliged thoſe | 


that were left alive to lay down their arms, and de- 

mand quarter. Talmarſh eſcaped to a boat, which 
brought him back to his ſhip ; but that braye offi- 
cer had received a wound in his thigh by a ball, and 
died before he reached England. | 
The ſhips that covered the deſcent, were now in a 
terrible ſituation, having loſt a great number of their 
men, and had moſt of their maſts and rigging cut in 
pieces by the batteries; notwithſtanding which the 
marquis, with infinite hazard and difficulty, brought 
them all off, a Dutch frigate of thirty guns except- 
ed, which fell into the hands of the enemy, A 
council of war was now called, wherein it was re- 
ſolved to return immediately to Spithead, at which 
place they arrived on the fifteenth of June. Here 
à council was held, by order of the queen, to con- 
ſider how the ſhips and troops might be employed 
to the moſt advantage. After ſeveral conſultations, 
it was refolved to make ſome attempts on the coaſt 
of Normandy. On the eighth of July they arrived 
before Dieppe. On the twelfth they began to fire 
on the town; which they continued without inter- 
miſſion for twelve hours, in which time they threw 
eleven hundred bombs and carcaſes into the town, 
which, the ſtreets being narrow, the houſes old, and 
moſt of them built of timber, was ſet on fire in 
twenty places at once, and the chief part of it re- 
duced to aſhes. Our fleet then ſailed along the coaſt, 
and on the fifteenth lord Berkeley arrived off Havre 
de Grace, which place he immediately began to 
bombard. Here the houſes were often ſet on fire, 


and numbers of the French ſoldiers killed in endea- 


vouring to extinguiſh it. During this ſervice, - the 
Grenada bomb veſſel was blown up, with all the 
men on board, and ſeveral ſmall ſhips ſo much 
ſhattered, that it was thought moſt prudent to re- 
tire to St. Helen's. An attempt was ſoon after made 
upon Dunkirk, by a ſquadron under the command 
of Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, but that place was ſo well 
fortified, and the garriſon ſo ſtrong, that the deſign 
was ſoon found impracticable. In his way home, 
Sir Cloudeſley ſent a bomb veſſel into the harbour 
of Calais, which diſcharged ſo many ſhells upon the 
town, that about forty houſes were deſtroyed, after 
which he returned with his whole ſquadron into the 


Downs, : 
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The campaign in F landers being now cloſed, and 


William having ſettled the affairs of the confederacy 
at the Hague, embarked on the eighth of Novem- 


ber..at Helvoetſluys, and the next day landed at 
Margate. On the twelfth the parliameat met, and 
the king opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein 
he obſeryed, that the deſigns of the French had 


been diſappointed by ſending a fleet into the Medi- 


terranean, and this year a ſtop had been put to the 
progreſs of their arms; and earneſtly recommended 
the providing ſupplies to proſecute the war with vis 


. gour, as the only effectual means to procure an ho- 


nourable peace. He reminded them that the act 
for tonnage and Poundage, giyen for the civil liſt, 
would expire at Chriſtmas z and hoped they would 


0 * 


continue that revenue to the crown, and alſo take 


care for diſcharging the debt for the tranſport ſhips 
employed in the reduction of Ireland, which ſtill 
remained unpaid. TE ; 4201 | 

The ſuplies, which amounted to near five mil - 


lions, were granted this ſeſſion, without oppoſition. 


In order to raiſe this ſum, the land- tax of four ſhil- 
lings in the pound was continued; the ſubſidy of 
tonnage and poundage renewed for five years; and 
certain rates and duties were impoſed upon mar- 


riages, births and burials, bachelors and widows. 


An act was paſſed for laying additional duties upon 
tea, coffee, and chocolate, towards diſcharging the 


debt for the tranſport thips 3 and another, impoſing 


—ͤ]]]—ä—äj7 ——L̊j—6 ——— — — · ²k. * . 


duties upon glaſs wares, ſtone and earthen bottles, 
coals, and culm. wm We 

While they were thus ſhewing their loyalty to 
their ſoyvereign I in the liberality of their grants, 
the commons did not forget what they looked upon 
as their own intereſt and that of the nation: the 
triennial bill was now again inſiſted on; and the 
king, unable to reſiſt the repeated applications of 
his ſubje&s, or unwilling to ruffle a parliament that 
appeared in ſuch a favourable diſpoſition, gave the 
royal aſſent to this bill. It enacted that a new par- 
liament ſhould be ſummoned every third year; and 
that the preſent parliament ſhould ceaſe and deter- 
mine before the firſt day of January 1696, unleſs 
their majeſties ſhould think proper to diſſolve it 
ſooner, il; hls tid bovis via 214 

The joy expreſſed by the people on paſſing this 
act was univerſal ; they fondly imagined that the 
door was now effectually ſhut againſt all thoſe 
methods of corruption which had hitherto flowed 
from long parliaments; but they ſoon found them- 
ſelves deceived : the candidates had (till the ſame 


- 


| ends to anſwer: miniſters {till had ſome favourite 


points to carry; and as the time was now ſo greatly 
abridged, the latter were obliged to bid higher in 
order to obtain a majority. 

During theſe tranſactions in parliament, Dr. John 
Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, paid the debt 


of nature, in the ſixty-third year of his age, after 


filling the metropolitan chair about four years. Few 
prelates ever left behind them a more excellent cha- 


. rater : no writer ever exceeded, few, very few have 


ever-equalled him, none ever exceeded in religious 
compoſition, He was ſucceeded by Dr. Tenniſon, 
biſhop of Lincoln, who was alſo, at the ſame time, 
indulged with recommending Dr. Gardiner to the 
ſee, from which he had been tranſlated, 

The queen did not long ſurvive her favourite pre- 
late. She was ſeized with the ſmall pox on ches 
twenty-firſt of December, and died the twenty- 
eighth, in the thirty-third year of her age, —_ 

x X the 
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their kind expreſſions and aſſurances; eſpecially 


the ſixth of her Joint reign.” Mary was doubtleſs | 


an excellent woman, and enjoyed à large ſhare o 


the virtues that adorn the ſex. Her charity was ve. 


ry extenfive, and without oftentation. She was a 
bright example of conjugal affection, the will of 


her hufband being the ſole rule of all her actions; 


and to this alone we muſt impute the little reluct-· 
ance the ſhewed at mounting the throne from whence 
her father had bee depoſed. Her treatment of her 
fiſter is not, perhaps, fo eaſily juſtified ; all, there- 
fore, we ſhall add in extenuation of her eondnct 
ts, that Mary was not exempt from the conftant at- 
tendants of human nature. Her perſon was tall and 
elegant; ſhe had a natural air of greatneſs that de- 
manded reſpect, adorned with a graceful eounte- 
nance and atraffable diſpoſition. Her apprehenſion 
was clear afid ready; her memory tenacious; her 
judgment ſolid; equally formed to bear adverſity 
or proſperity ; ſhe ſeemed to have added the cou- 
rage of the other ſex to the ſoftneſs of her own. _ 
- Senſible that his majeſty's intereſt was extremely 


weakened by the queen's death, both houſes of par- 


| hament attended him with the following addreſs: 


« jects, the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parlia- 
« ment aſſembled, do, with inexpreſſible grief, 
« humbly aſſure your majeſty of the deep ſenſe we 
* have of the loſs your nelly and the whole king- 
« dom doth ſuſtain by the death of that excellent 
« princeſs, our late ſovereign lady the queen; moſt 


« humbly beſeeching your mijefty, that you would || 


c“ not indulge your grief on this ſad occaſion, to the 
«--prejudice of the health of your royal perſon, in 
„ whoſe preſervation, not only the welfare of your 
ce own ſubjects, but all Europe is ſo much concerned. 
« We farther beg leave on this ſad occaſion, hum- 
&« bly to renew to your majeſty, the hearty and ſin- 
c cere aſſurances, of our utmoſt aſſiſtance, againſt 


of all other demonſtrations of duty and affection, 
that can poſſibly be paid by the moſt faithful 
ſubjects,” | | | 
His majeſty received this addreſs with the utmoſt 
Pleaſure, and returned them his fincere thanks for 
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„ 


their tender concern for the great loſs 
Pteſſion- | 


The whole nation 
two houfes, and conſolatory addreſſes were preſent- 


Denmark. atk 


On erg Hal he had 
ſuſtained, Which he aſſured them was beyond ex. 


followed the example of the 
ed to his majeſty from every part of the kingdom, 


But nothing gave him greater ſatisfaction than the 


of 


. 


following letter he received from” the princeſs 


Sir; | 


l beg your majeſty's favourable acceptance of 
<«<' my ſincere and hearty ſorrow for your great af. 


* ffiction in the loſs of the queen; and I do aſſure 


your majeſty; that J am as fenfibly touched with 


* 


| cabinet, q 


cc the ſad misfortune, as if I had never been fo un- 


© happy as to have fallen under her diſpleaſure. 


« It is my earneſt deſire your majeſty would give 
me leave to wait upon you, as ſoon as it may be 
done without danger of increaſing your affliction, 
that I may have an opportunity myſelf, not only 


| © of repeating this, but of aſſuring your majeſty 
Firs: | fe © of my real intentions to omit no occaſion of giv- 
We your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- || 


ing you conſtant: proofs of my ſincere reſpect, 
and concern for your perſon and intereſt, as be- 
comes; Sir, 
F your majeſty's affeRionate ſiſter, 
ahh « and ſervant, 
$5 Je nne.“ 


This letter totally removing all the king's appre- 
henſions of the princeſs's forming a party againſt 
him, he liſtened to the advice of the earl of Sunder- 
and, who brought about a reconciliation between 
them. The king made her a preſent of moſt of 


the late queen's jewels, and aſſigned her St. James's 


palace for her reſidence. Butnotwithſtanding all theſe 


| appearances of friendſhip, his majeſty ſtill appears 
* all your enemies, both at home and abroad, and | , | 


to have entertained ſome remains of jealouſy. A 
few formal viſits paſſed between him and his ſiſter- 
in-law, but he admitted her to no ſhare in public 
bufineſs ; nor would he ſuffer his miniſters to attend 
her, or inform her of any of the tranſactions of the 
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engaged in finding out ways and 
1695. means for railing the money they 


had voted ; but before they could finiſh the ſubject, 


their attention was called off by a ſurprizing icene 


of bribery, in which not only the agents of the 


army, . ſeveral members of parliament, but even 
ſome m:mbers of the privy. council were deeply 
concerned. This diſcovery was made by a petition 
preſented to the houſe on the the twelfth of January, 
by the inhabitants of Royſton in Hertfordſhire ; 


regiment commanded by colonel Haſtings, which 


ſubſiſtence money, both in their quarters and on 


their march; and were, at the ſame time, guilty of 


many other abuſes. Upon this colonel Haſtings, 
his agent, Mr. Tracey Pauncefort, his brother 
Edward Pauncefort, major Montell, and the agents 
of ſome other regiments were ſent for and examined 
before the houſe, where after giving the moſt ſpe- 
cious account of their proceedings, Tracey Paunce- 
fort was ſent to the tower, for having refuſed to an- 


was alſo ſent to the ſame place for having defrauded 
th | Haſtings, of five hundred 
guineas. Theſe were ſoon followed by Henry Guy, 


of the arrears due to the regiment. . 


© Theſe diſcoveries being made, the two houſes | 


preſented an addreſs. to his . majeſty; in which 
they obſerved, that the violences complained of 
from the ſoldiers, were in a great meaſure occa- 


fioned by the bad practices of the agents of the 


army, who detained the ſoldiers pay, and converted 
it to their own uſe : that by their intolerable exac- 


tions and extortions, upon the officers and ſoldiers 
for paying money by way of advance, by charging 


more for the diſcount. of tallies than they actually 
paid : that colonel Haſtings, in. particular, had 
compelled ſcveral officers of his regiment to take 


their cloaths from him at a very exorbitant price, 


in order to increaſe his own private advantage, with- 
out the leaſt regard to his majeſty's ſervice or the 
diſcipline of the army: that the ſaid colonel, had 
fraudently detained five hundred guineas, out of a 
bounty given by his majeſty to the officers of his 
regiment ; under pretence of his having paid that 
ſum as a bribe to obtain the payment of the ſaid 
bounty; and, at the ſame time, had taken _two- 
pence in the pound, out of the money due to the 
officers and ſoldiers, without having any authority 
for making ſuch deduction : that the agent for co- 
lonel Haſtings had either refuſed or neglected giv- 
ing an account of the pay due to the captains of 
his regiment and their companies; which appa- 
rently tended to defraud the officers and ſoldiers: 
that many heavy and grievous deductions had been 
arbitrarily made by the agents, who had endea- 
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complaining that the.. officers and ſoldiers of the || 


term of centingencies : that colonel Haſtings had 
diſcharged an enſign, and appointed another in his 
room, contrary to the known diſcipline of the army: 
that the ſaid colonel Haſtings had taken money for 
recommending to commands in his regiment, to 
the diſcouragement of the officers who were to ſer ve 
in his majeſty's army, as they ought to be ſuch as 
merited their commiſſions, and not ſuch as pur- 
chaſed them. Theſe abuſes the houſe humbly in- 
treated his majeſty to remove. 1 
This addreſs was received very graciouſly ; and 


; 4 D. 78 E commons had been ſome time || voured to conceal their frauds, under the ambiguous 


| the king aſſured. the parliament, that he would im- 
was quartered upon them, demanded and exacted | 


mediately grant their requeſt. Accordingly colonel 
Haſtings was caſhiered, and his regiment given to 
Sir John Jacob, his lieutenant- colonel. At the 


cers to ſit weekly, and examine all complaints that 
might be made againſt aj officer or ſoldier, and 
publiſhed a proclamation for the ſtrict diſcipline of 


| the army, and the payment of the ſoldiers in their 
Bo, TR PRTY 7 

| In the mean time the commons continued their 
ſwer certain queſtions propofed to him; his brother | 


i and, on the ſeventh of March, called 
before them ſeveral of the contractors for cloathing 


| the army, particularly Mr. James Craggs, and Mr. 


DO 


neas. 1 | Richard Harnage : who refuſing to be examined 
eſq; a member of the houſe, and ſecretary to the 
treaſury, who was proved to have received a bribe | 
of two hundred guineas, for procuring the payment | 


upon oath, or produce their books, were com- 
mitted; and a bill was brought into the houſe of 


commons for compelling the agents to diſcover their 


practices; but the intereſt of the offenders was fo 
great, that the bill was laid aſide ; nor does it ap- 


pear. that either the agents, or ſuperior officers of 
the army, who had cheated the ſoldiers, and de- 
frauded the government in the moſt ſhameful man- 
nor, were ever puniſhed in proportion to their of- 
CCC 
The commiſſioners of Hackney coaches, next 
fell under the cenſure of the parliament. It ſeems 
they had received bribes and other unlawful means; 
and acted corruptly and arbitrarily in the truſt com- 
mitted to their care. After a long and particular 
examination, the houſe were, from the cleareſt and 


| fulleſt evidence, convinced of their guilt : and an 


88 


addreſs was accordingly preſented to his majeſty, re- 
queſting that three of them might be removed. 
And they were accordingly diſplaced. 1 
While the parliament was engaged in puniſhing 
theſe delinquents, the corpſe of the queen, after 
lying in ſtate at Whitehall, till the fifth of March, 
was interred in Henry the ſeventh's chapel that 
evening, when the chief nwurner was the dutcheſs 
of Somerſet. Both houſes attended the ceremony, 
and a ſermon was preached in the abbey on that oc- 
caſion, by archbiſhop Tenniſon.  _ T 
But the affair of the Eaſt India company made 


the greateſt noiſe. This company had been ſtruck 


at in ſeveral ſeſſions : their patent was repreſented as 
an illegal monopoly, and another company propoſed 
to be crected by parliament, or at leaſt the trade 
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ſame time his majeſty appointed a council of offi- 
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the company found the parliament inclined to con- 
cur in theſe meaſures; they applied themſelves to 


ſome leading men; to whom. they preſented conſi- 


derable ſums, in return for which they were to pro- 
cure the Eaſt India company a new charter, and 
an act of parliament W confirm it. The qiſin- 
tereſted part of both* houſes being aſtoniſhed to 
hear the members, who, 1 little time before, had 
been moſt zealous againſt the company's patent, now 
declare themſelves Fir warmeſt . ſuſpe&- 
ed ſome iniquitous n and therefore re- 
ſolved to ſearch for the truth, and by that means 
vindicate the honour of parliament. 


nominated Mr. Foley chairman; to inſpect the books 
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of the ſaid parſe when, upon examination, the | 


moſt undoubted proofs of venality and corruption 
were found, It Rare that the ent ny had 
iſſued one hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
or the lingle article of ſecret ſervice, and that Sir 
"homas Cook, one of the members of the houſe 
of commons, had been the chief manager of this 
infamous traffic. Cook, having at firſt refufed to 
anſwer; the commons on the twenty-ſixth of March, 
enacte , * that Sir Thomas Cook, a member, hav- 


him upon making a full diſcovery, * He then deli- 
vered in writing, to a committee of both houſes, 


an account of the diſpoſal of large ſums to ſeveral | 


ERS But this diſcovery being deemed unſatiſ- 


veral other perſons, came to- the houſe of peers on 


the third of May, and ſending for the commons 


from the 
throne. 


« My lords and gentlemen, I am come to give 


# you Thanks for the ſuppliegprovided for carrying 


c on the wat, in which. we are engaged; and, at 
<« the ſame time, to conclude this ſeſſion, which 
c cannot be continued any longer, without manifeſt 
* injury to the ends for which the ſupplies were 
160 wy ; the feaſon of the year rendering it abſo- 
4 lutely neceſſary for me to be abroad; and it 


j 


e could be wiſhed gur bulineſs at home would have 
They began by enquiring into the means by which || <<. allowed me to have been there ſooner, . 
the Eaſt India company had obtained their late || I will take care to place the adminiſtration of 
charter, and appointed a.committee, of which they | 


« affairs, during my abſence, in ſuch perſons on 
4 whoſe care and fidelity I can entirely depend; 
« and I do not doubt, my lords and gentlemen, 


| < but every one of you, in your ſeveral ſtations, 
* will be aſſiſting to them. 


his is what I require 


| © of you; and that you will be more than com- 


* monly diligent in preſerving the public peace,” 


— — —y- 2 — * 


5 
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factory, a bill paſſed both houſes, and afterwards | 
received the royal aſſent, for impriſoning Sir Tho- 


mas Cook, Sir Baſil Firebrace, Charles Bates,  eſq; || - 
and James Craggs ; and for reſtraining them from | 


alienating their eſtates. Farther diſcovery bein 

made, the commons'on the twenty-ſeventh of Apri 
drew up articles of impeachment againſt the duke 
of Leeds, preſident of the council, for contracting 
and agreeing with the merchants, trading to the 
Eaſt-Indies, or their agents, for five thouſand five 


hundred guineas to procure a charter of confirma- 


tion, and a charter of regulations, or by his agents 
and ſervants, with his privity and conſent. The 
articles of impeachment being preſented at the bar 


of the upper-houſe, the duke pleaded, not guilty, 


and the commons promiſed to make good the charge. 
But the duke, by ſending his ſervant Robert, who 
received the money for him out of the kingdom, 


prevented the affair being brought to trial; but he 
could by no means retrieve his character, Which had 


ſuffered an indelible ſtain from the diſcoveries already 
made. 15 2 WE. | 
= 


commons now came to a reſolution, © that 


„ member of parliament, for promoting any mat- 
de ter whatſoever, depending in parliament, was a 
« high crime and 

* fob | 
ſuch diſcoveries were made, and ſuch numbers of 


conſiderable perſons appeared to be concerned in | 
this grand ſcene of corruption, that a full detec- 
both parties ; ſo that 
to the 15 8 


tion was equally dreaded b 
his majeſty, to put Jia 


: 


the commons, who were preparing to impeac 


verſion of the conſtitution.” By this time | 
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| 
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ſe- neral of the Liege cavalry. * 


n would be attacked by the enemy. 


ſiſted by the old prince 


This campaign was glorious to the allies ; whoſe 
army being ſuperior to that of the French in the 
Netherlands, his majeſty reſolved to ſtrike ſome 
blow of importance. Accordingly. he, for ſome 


| time, amuſed marſhal de Villeroy, who command- 


ing refuſed to give an account of the money of || ed the French army in the room of Luxemburg, 


te the Eaſt India company by him diſtributed, be {| that great general having paid the debt of nature 
e committed to the tower, and a bill be brought in 
<& to oblige him to give ſuch account.” This was, | 
however, 4 440 and a bill paſſed to indemnify 


during the preceding winter. But on the third of 
July, William inveſted the city of Namur, This 
celebrated fortreſs, the N lace of ſtrength in 
the Netherlands, was ſtrongly defended both: by art 


and nature. The garriſon conſiſted of fifteen thou- 


ſand choſen men, commanded by the count de 
Guiſcard; and marſhal Boufflers, who commanded 
a ſeparate army from that of Villeroy, though ſub- 
jected to the other's orders, found means to throw 


himſelf into the town with ſeveral regiments, and 


thereby increaſed the garriſon to near twenty thou- 


ſand men. | 


"Conſcious of their own inferiority, the French 


thought proper to ſecure their late conqueſt. by a 


new line drawn between the Lys and the Schelde; 
and to make diſpoſitions, for covering Dunkirk, 
Ypres, Tournay, and Namur ; ſome of which they 


In the mean time the allies formed two power- 
ful armies in Brabant; the one compoſed of ſeven- 
ty-rwo battalions of foot, and eighty-two ſquadrons 
of horſe and dragoons, was encamped at icy ip 
Cangham, and Wantergham, between Theldt 
Deynſe, and commanded 17 the king in perſon, aſ- 


one of the greateft generals then in Europe. The 
other army, conſiſting of ſixteen battalions of foot, 
and one hundred and thirty ſquadrons of horſe, en- 


camped at Zellrich and Ham, on the road from 
5 | TY | Bruſſels to Dendermonde, under the command of , 
« the offer of any money or other advantage, to any || the elector of Bavaria, ſeconded by the duke of 

| Holſtein: Ploen, the earl of Arhlone, and ſeveral 
| other excellent generals. Beſides theſe there was 
miſdemeanor, and tended to the || another ſmall army, called The Body of the Maeſe, 


| which lay encamped between Brief and Tolais on 


the Mehaigne. This body conſiſted of eighteen 
battalions of Brandenburghers, ſeven of Dutch, 
and thirty-two ſquadrons of horſe ; the whole com- 
manded by the baron de Heyden, leutenant-gene- 
ral of Brandenburgh, and the count de Berlo, ge- 


On 


- Vaudemont, eſteemed 


* 
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drawn his army together at Leige, between Condé, 
Tournay, and Aeth, while marſhal de Boufffers, 
with another body of twelve thouſand horſe” and 
foot, lay encamped about the Sambre, and M. 
Montal, at the head of another ſmall body, was 
poſted between Ypres, ' and the fort La Knocque. 
© Theſe diſpoſitions of the French armies, were 
entirely conformable to the wiſn of the Engliſh 
monarch, who was deſirous of drawing all the ene- 
mies forces to one fide, directed the baron Haydon 
and the earl of Athlone, to aſſiſt in the reduction of 
Namur. This was aceordingly done, and the king 
ſent them a plan of the ſiege; which he had previ- 
ouſly formed, and which the elector of Bavaria 
highly applauded as a well concerted project. The 
trenches were opened on the'tleventh-of July, and 
the next day the batteries began to play with the 
greateſt fur. n e e e 
A place of ſo much importance, defended by 
ſo numerous a garriſon commanded by a marſhal, 


and fo ſtrongly fortified, would diſpute every inch 
of ground with the beſiegers.' Indeed, it made a 


very bold and deſperate defence fot near two 
months. Marſhal Villeroy, perceiving the place 
muſt fall, notwithſtanding all the power of the be- 
fieged, determined to cut off prince Vaudemont, 
who commanded the army that covered the ſiege, 
conſiſting of fifty battalions of foot, and as many 
ſquadrons of horſe, encamped at *Aeiſeele.”” The 
French were more than double the number of the 
prince's army; and were very near ſurprizing him in 
his trenches. But he effected a retreat to Ghent, 
hardly to be paralelled in ancient or modern hiſtory. 
He firſt ſent off his baggage and artillery, which 
were followed by his infantry; after which he drew 
off his horſe. This was all performed with ſo much 
ſecrecy and addreſs, that the enemy had not the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of his deſi gg. 
This maſterly mancuvre ſo enraged Villeroy, 
that he ſent Montal, to attack the rear of the 


prince's army, but met with ſo warm a reception, 


that they were glad to retire, after having ſuffered 
pretty eonſiderably. William was ſo highly pleaſed 
with the conduct of the prince, that he wrote him a 


letter with his own hand, wherein he acknowledged 


he was greatly W wp to him: adding that he Rad 
given ſtronger marks of a general, conſummate in 
the art of war, than if he had gained a complete 
Diſappointed in this attempt, Villeroy next at- 
tempted to ſurprize Newport; but there alſo he 
was diſappointed. He, however, met with better 
ſucceſs in his third attempt, which was an attack on 
the forts of Dixmuyde and Dynſe, both which ſur- 
rended to him on the firſt ſummons; though their 
garriſons conſiſted of near ſeven thouſand men, 
among whom were two battalions of Engliſh; and 
what rendered this misfortune the greater, was, the 
French detained theſe troops, priſoners of war, 
notwithſtanding it being repugnant] to the cartel 
eſtabliſhed between the contending powers. By 
this breach of the treaty, the ſoldiers to 

hardſhips, and many of them they carried through 
France into Catalonia. | 
The ſucceſs of this ſtratagem, encouraged Ville- 
roy to attempt another; the bombardment of Bruſ- 
ſels Which was carried on with ſuch fury, that in 


lefs than eight and forty hours, above two thouſand: 


p 


contrary to 't 
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On the other hand, the marſhal de Villeroy had 


aſhes The ſtatdthouſe, the great church and ſe- 


veral other public ſtructures, demoliſhed., The 


electreſs of Bavaria, who was then in the city, tho 
removed from danger, was ſo terrified at this dread- 
ful and inceſſant noiſe, that ſhe miſcarried, and 
nearly loſt her life. This deſtruction of a capital 
city, which by the cartel, was exempted from bom- 
bardments, was juſtified by the French, on account 
of the bombardments made by the Engliſh on the 
coaſt of France. SE ee e REST 


Villeroy, having perpetrated this unmanly re- 


venge, and his army reinforced by all the troops 
that could be ſpared. out of the- garriſons, and the 


forces from the ſea coaſts, marched towards Namur, 


at the head of an army of eighty thouſand men, 
and which came ſoon enough to be witneſſes of the 
ſurrender of that important city. William having 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the camp, which the French 
had occupied during their ſiege of Namur, the 
marſhal was ſufficiently convinced that there was no 
hopes of ſucceſs if he attacked him, and therefore 


marched towards the Mehaigne. So that the gar- 


riſon of Namur now loſt all hopes of being relieved. 


The garriſon had, indeed, made a very noble re- 


ſiſtance, and perhaps military valour and ſkill were 
never more 1lluſtriouſly _— than in the at- 


tack and defence of that place. At my the 


garriſon being reduced from twenty to fix thouland, 
Boufflers thought proper to ſurrender, and the ca- 
pitulation was accordingly ſigned on the ſecond of 


Accordingly, the F rench garriſon marched out 
of the caſtle on the fifth of November, when 


William cauſed marſhal Boufflers to be arreſted and 
detained priſoner, by way of repriſal for the deten- 
ſion of the derer. of Dixmuyde and Dynſe, 

e cartel eſtabliſhed between the two 
nations. But the French court, thinking it proper 


to give its parole of honour, that thoſe | garriſons 


ſhould be reſtored, the marſhal was ſer at liberty. 


The king now gave the command of the army to 


the elector of Bavaria, and retired to Loo, the uſual 


| 


| 


| 


b 


; 
| 


place of his receſs; ſoon after which both armies 


retired into winter · quarters. The conqueſt of Na- 


mur coſt the allies near twelve thouſand men; 


* 


among whom were the count de Rivera, the baron 


de Heckeren, and ſeveral other officers of diſt inction. 


The prince of Holſtein· Norburgh, the prince of 
Heſſe-Homburgh, and ſeveral inferior officers were 


wounded. 7 


Nothing remarkable happened on the Rhine dur- 
ing this WhOle campaign. The army of the empire 


under prince Baden, and that of the French com- 
manded by the marſhal de Lorges were ſo nearly 
equal, that neither of the generals would hazard: a 
battle. In Italy, the only military trahſaction which 
happened worthy our notice was the ſurrender of 
Caſal, which, to the ſurptize of all Europe, was 
yielded up to the duke of Savoy in fourteen days. 
But it was afterwatds diſcovered that Lewis and the 
duke had carried on a private negotiation with each 
other, which gave riſe to a conjecture that the former 


uffered great || had made a voluntary ſacrifice of this fortreſs to the 


duke, in order to engage his forbrarance during the 
remainder of the campaign. In Catalonia, the 
French made a very indifferent figure; for admiral 
Ruſſel, who wintered at Cadiz, prevented them from 
forming the ſiege of Barcelona; upon which they 
retired to Palamos. This place, Ruſſel bombarded 


houſes in the heart of the town; were reduced to | fo furiouſly, that the greateſt part of the town and 
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caſtle wete deſtroyed· He then returned to Cadiz | ©. inſtruRtions 3, that Sir Thomas Levingſtone had 


where he made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for ſecuring 
our trade in the Mediterranean, then leaving Sir 


[ 
u 


| <© tenant co 


David Mitchel, rear admiral of the red, with a | 


ſquadron of twenty-three Fer of — | 
frivates and bomb veſſels, he returned to England (| 
1gates GT 35 4.5 Lundy, and ſerjeant Barber, .who had been con- 


with the teſt of the fleet. 
A fleet, commanded by lord Berkeley of Strat- 
ton, failed ſrom Spithead on the twenty - third of 
; 1-4 and on the fourth of July arrived before St. 
Malo's. The next morning the ' bombardment be- 
an, 
py a great fire broke out in the eaſt part of the 
town, and about four in the afternoon, a ſecond 
dreadful fire broke out in the weſt: part. By ſeven 
in the evening, the bomb veſſels had ſpent nine 
thouſand bombs and carcaſſes, which being all they 
had, the ſignal was given to put to ſea. The loſs 
ſuſtajned by our fleet on this occaſion, was ſixty men 
killed and wounded, by the enemy's fire from their 
batteries, and one bomb. veſſel ſunk. The bom- 
bardment laſted near twelve hours, and 
ehief part of the town in runs 
It was now reſolved to ſend a ſeednd ſquadron to 
Granville, under the command of captain Benbow. 
On the eighth of July he anchored before the place, 
and began the bombardment, which continued 
from nine in the morning, till ſix in the evening; 
and then the ſquadron ſailed away, leaving the town 
in flames. ] he fleet now failed to Portſmouth, 


where the neceſſary preparations were to be made 


| for an attempt upon Dunkirk. On the thirty-firſt 


of July, lord Berkeley ſailed with the fleet, and 


the next day arrived at that place, which he battered 
for eight hours, but the French had made ſuch 
ſtrong preparations for their defence, that it was im- 
poſſible to land. Two of the machines called In- 


ternals, were ſent: in, but did no execution. The {| © the beginn 


admiral, finding his endeavours would prove fruit - 


leſs, drew off his ſhips, and proceeded: to Calais, 
which he bombarded without ceaſing for nine hours, 


which was ſo vigorouſly purſued, that in two 


laid the 


ö 


þ 


<« reaſon to give the orders he had given: that lieu- 
— Hamilton ſhould be immediately 
te arreſted, and brought to his trial for the murder 
* of the Macdonalds: that Campbell of Glenlion, 


% captain; Drummond, lieutenant L. indſey, enſign 


« cerned in the ſaid maſſacre, ſhould be likewiſe 
<, proſecuted ;.,and that an impeachment.ſhapld be 
<6 againſt the earl of Braidalbin who had ſo 
e grolsly impoſed upon his majeſty, and abuſed his 
« authority,” By theſe reſolutions, the king ap- 


pears to be ſolemnly. acquitted, notwithſtanding 


. 


> 
- 


which, his ill judged lenity, in inflicting no puniſh- 


ment on ſuch inhuman delinquents, ſubjected him 
to Much. cenſure, which his enemies took care to 


improve to ſuch a height, as at length to deprive: 
him of the affection of the Scots 


% 


% 


On the tenth of October, the king arrived from 


Holland, and the next day iflued a proclamation 
for diſſolving! the parliament, and aſſembling ano- 


ther on the twenty- ſecond of November, which, 
having accordingly met, the commons choſe Paul 
Foley, eſq; for their ſpeaker. The following day 
the king came to the houſe and opened the ſeſ- 
ſion by a ſpeech; wi.erein he tok{ both houſes, 
ec that he engaged in the preſent War by the advice 
“ of his firſt parliament, and the laſt had, with 
e tying it on, and he did not doubt but the preſent 
ce One would, as willingly ſupport him in it by their 
e ſupplies: that he could not but take notice, on 
ce this occaſion, of the ſignal bravery of the Engliſh 
« forces during the laſt campaign, which had re- 
« flected equal honour on themſelves, and on the 


e nation to which they belonged: he lamented as a 


<6: great misfortune his having been obliged from 

_—_ his reign to aſk ſuch large aids 
« from his ſubjects, though abſolutely neceſſary 
«, for the effectual proſecution, of the war: he 
« took notice that the funds had been deficient, and 


in which time ſix hundred ſhells were thrown into || the condition of the civil liſt ſuch, that he could 


the place, The magazine and the Rife bank were 
entirely burnt, ſeveral houſes deſtroyed, and many 
others very much damaged. 


e ee 
The joy which the nation muſt have felt from 
the ſucceſs of our arms on the continent, was much | 


abated by the loſs our trade ſuffered this year from 
the enemy's privateers, who, notwithſtanding our 
uncontrolled dominion at ſea, found means to flip 
out of their ports, and take a number of our mer- 
chant ſhips. By the ill conduct of the marquis of 


Caermarthen, who was ſtationed with a ſquadron off 


the iſles of Scilly, the Barbadoes fleet, on its return 
home, was left a defenceleſs prey to the French 
privateers, who, beſides a great number of mer- 
chant ſhips, took five belonging to the Eaſt- India 
company, valued at a million ſterling. , At the ſame 
time, a French man of war fell upon our factory 
on the coaſt of Guinea, took a ſmall fort we had 
there and deſtroyed irrt.. 
A parliament was held in Scotland this year, who 
made a ſtrict enquiry into the affair of Glencoe, 
when they entirely acquitted his majefty from any 


- ” 
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mare of guilt in that barbarous maſſacre, by una- 


nimouſly reſolving, that the king's inſtructions to 
Sir Thomas Levingſtone, contained no warrant 
for the execution of the Macdonalds: that the 
« ſaid execution was a downright murder: that 
the maſter of Stairs letters, exceeded the king's 
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not poſſibly ſubſiſt without their care: he ſaid 
ce that compaſſion obliged him to mention the mi- 
« ſerable condition of the French proteſtants, who 
«ſuffered; for their religion: he recommended to 
them the framing bills for the encouragement and 
5 increaſe of ſeamen, and the advancement of trade, 


particularly that of the Weſt- Indies, and that 
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« the army might be properly recruited without 
ce giving the ſubje& cauſe of complaint: he then 
e obſerved the ill ſtate of the coin, and concluded 
ct with exhorting them to uſe diſpatch, and to avoid 
4 heats and diviſions.” een int Bitte 1 49 
The comtnons immediately /progeeded to take in- 
to their conſideration the ſupplies for the enſuing 
year, when upon going through the accounts and 
eſtimates laid before them, they voted five millions, 
twenty · four thouſand, eight hundred and fifty- three 
pounds, for that ſervice ; and purſuant to that part 
of the king's ſpeech, relating to the civil liſt, and 
to the diſtreſſed condition of the French proteſtants; 
they ſettled a fund for raiſing five hundred thouſand 
pounds a year for the former, and fifteen thouſand 
a year for the relief of the latter. 
The neceſlity of amending our money at this time, 
occaſioned ſeveral debates, : which ended in a _refolu- 


tion to proceed to a new coinage, by calling the di- 
miniſhed ſilver coin into the mint by tale, whereby 


the people had good new ſilver coin returned _ 
e from 
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from the mint. The next point to be determined 
was, whether the new money in its different denomi- 
nations, ſhould retain the original weight and purity 


of the old, or the eſtabliſhed. ſtandard be raiſed in | 


value, After ſeveral arguments for and againſt, 
the commons reſolved that the eſtabliſhed ſtandard 
ſhould be preferyed with regard to weight and fine- 
neſs, and that the loſs ariſing from calling in the 
old money, which was calculated at two millions 
ſterling, ſhould be ſuſtained by the public, and a 
fund ſettled for ſupplying the deficiency. In leſs 
than two years after this, our ſilver coin came from 
the mint, the fineſt and moſt beautiful of any in 
Europe. | 


A. D. 1696. At the beginning of this year, a || 
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plot for aſſaſſinating king William, in order to re- 


{tore king James, was diſcovered, Lewis was by 


this time grown heartily weary of the war after hav- 
ing, in a manner, ruined and depopulated his coun- 
try : but before he put a period-to his military opera- 


tions, he reſolved to make one grand and final effort 


to reſtore, if poſſible, James his good friend and 
ally, in concert with the Engliſh jacobites, who were 
filled with the moſt ſanguine hopes, by the death of 
queen Mary, which they ſuppoſed had greatly 
leſſened the king's intereſt. The ſcheme of an in- 
vaſion, and the deſign of taking off the king, was 
publicly mentioned in France as early as the begin- 
ning of February, and it was known that Lewis had 
ſent an army to Calais, ſo that nothing but a favour- 
able opportunity ſeemed wanting tobegin the daring 
attempt. On the eighteenth of February, James 
ſet out for Calais, when the troops, artillery, and 
ſtores were ordered to be immediately put on board 
the proper veſſels, lying at Calais for that purpoſe: 
news being hourly expected from England of the 
aſſaſſination being perpetrate. hen 

Ihe duke of Wirtemberg, alarmed at the reports 
current at that time, diſpatched an aid de camp to 
England, in order to inform William of what was 
intended. The prince of Vaudemont then at Bruſ- 


ſels, with the elector of Bavaria, diſpatched meſ- 


ſengers with the ſame intelligence, adding that he 


had laid an embargo on all the ſhips in the harbours. 


of Bruſſels, in order to tranſport troops into England 
for his majeſty's ſervice. The ſtates of Holland 
made ſimilar preparations at Sas Van Ghent. But 
not withſtanding all the expedition uſed by the duke 
of Wirtemberg, the king had ſome time before the 
arrival of his meſſenger, received certain accounts, 
not only of the invaſion but alſo of the conſpiracy 
againſt his perſon. The earl of Ayleſbury, the 
lord Montgomery, ſon to the marquis of Powis, Sir 


John Fenwick, Sir John Friend, captain Charnock, 


captain Porter, and Mr. Goodman, appear to have 
been the principal perſons concerned in this infamous 
deſign; which from the bloody circumſtances at- 
tending it, was called the aſſaſſination plot. The 
duke of Berwick had come privately over to Eng- 
land, in the beginning of February, in order to 
haſten the preparations of the conſpirators, whom he 
aſſured that king James was ready to make a deſcent, 
at the head of two and twenty thouſand French 


forces. At the ſame time, he diſtributed commiſ- 


ſions, and gave directions for procuring men, horſes 


and arma, for joining him on his arrival. Various 
rumours were ſpread, with regard to the nature of 


theſe commiſſions; ſame ſaid they imported nothing 


more than to levy war againſt the prince of Orange 


and all his adherents, and that king James was to- 


windows. It was alſo 
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tally ignorant of the more deteſtable part of the 
0 While others aſſerted that they related to 
a | 
But however that be, the. conſpirators, who were 
ſeveral in number, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
had held various meetings, in order to concert the 
moſt proper meaſures for executing their helliſh de- 
ſign. One Sir George Berkeley, a native of Scot- 
land, a perſon. of undaunted courage, cloſe, cau- 
tious, and cireumſpect, tho a furious bigot to the 
church of Rome, came over in January with a pri- 
vate commiſſion from-king James, by virtue where- 
of, the party in England were to obey implicitly 
his orders. This perſon undertook the deteſtable 
taſk of murdering the king, with the aſſiſtance of 
forty horſemen, ornilbed by the conſpirators. Va- 
rious methods were at firſt propoſed for effecting 
this purpoſe; but it was at laſt determined to attack 
the king on his return from Richmond, where he 
uſually hunted every Saturday. The place pitched 


upon was the lane leading from Brentford to Turn- 


ham green. Perhaps a place more likely could not 
be found; for his majeſty generally returning late 
from the chaſe, uſually croſſed the ferry attended by 
only a few of his guards, without coming out of 
his coach; and as he landed on the Middleſex ſide 


of the river, the coach drove on withot ſtopping for 


the reſt of the guards, who were obliged to wait on 


the Surry ſide till the boat returned to carry them 


over. So that the king muſt inevitably have fallen 
into the hands of the conſpirators, before the reſt 
of his guards could have come to his aſſiſtance. 
Nor were the time and place more artfully con- 
tri ved, than the diſpoſition of their men. For hav- 
ing ſecured ſeveral places in Brentford, Turnham- 
green, and other houſes in the neighbourhood, to 
put up their horſes, till the king returned from 
hunting, one of the conſpirators was ordered to wait 


at the ferry till the guards appeared on the Surry 


ſide of the water ; and then to give ſpeedy noticeto 
the reſt, that they might be ready at their reſpective 
poſts, while the king was croſling the river. In or- 
der to this, they were divided into three parties, who 


were to make their approaches by three different 
ways; one from Turnham-green, another from the 


lane leading to the Thames, and a third from the 


road leading through Brentford. One of theſe par- 
wies were to attack the king's guards in the front, 


another in the rear, while ten or twelve of the moſt 
bloody and reſolute were to aſſaſſinate his majeſty, 
by firing their blunderbuſſes at him thro? the coach 
reed, that when the bloody 
purpoſe was accompliſhed, the conſpirators ſhould 
form one body and continue their route to Hammer- 
ſmith, and there to divide into ſmall parties of three 
or four, and make the beſt of their way to Dover, 
where the ſudden landing of the French would ſe- 
cure them from the rage of the populace, and the 
hand of juſtice. Sir George Berkeley, complaining 
that the money he had brought over with him was 
ſo nearly exhauſted, that the remainder was' not 
ſufficient to furniſh forty horſes, the only neceſſaries 
which were now wanting, they agreed that he ſhould 
find bat half the number, and Sir William Per- 
kins, Porter, and Charnock, were to provide ths 
G 
Saturday the fifteenth of February was fixed for 
the murder of the king, but his maj N in- 
diſpoſed, did not go abroad that day. This trivial 
circumſtance ſtruck the aſſaſſins with diſmay. They 

| f immediately 
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immediately concluded the conſpiracy was diſcover- | 


ed; but finding all remained quiet, they again met, 
and agreed to be in readineſs the Saturday following. 
Juſt as they were ſetting out, they received intelli- 
gence” from Chambers, and Durant, 


the people, 


nation, and they immediately diſperſed. 
The conſpiracy was diſcovered in the following 


manner. Captain Porter, the day before the ſcheme 


was to have been put into execution, diſcovered the 


whole plot to an intimate friend of his, named Pen- 
dergrals, whom he ſollicited to be one of their 
number. Pendergraſs ſeemingly complied; but 
ſtruck with horror at the atrociouſneſs of the crime, 


he inſtantly acquainted the earl of Portland with 
the ſcheme, and deſired he might be introduced to 


his majeſty, which being complied with, he fully 


made known to him all the particulars he knew of 


this horrid - conſpiracy, and after many entreaties 


from the king, added to a ſolemn promiſe, that he 
ſhould not be produced as an evidence without | 


his own conſent, he gave in a lift of the aſſaſſins. 
A proclamation was now iſſued for apprehending 
the conſpirators, and moſt of them {ecured, but 
Berkeley found means to eſcape. Admiral Ruſlel 
was ordered to Chatham, to haſten the fleet out to 
ſea, The rendezvous was appointed in the Downs, 


to which place all the men of war then in the fea 
ports, were ordered to ſail. This was accompliſh- | 


ed with ſuch expedition that in a few days a fleet of 
fifty ſail had aſſembled, with which the admital 


ſtood over to the French coaſt. The enemy, aſto- 


niſned at his ſudden appearance retired with the ut- 


perceiving that his deſign was defeated, returned, 
overwhelmed with deſpair, to St. Germains, where 
he paſſed the reſt of his life. 1 0 19 

On the twenty: fourth of February, the king 
went to the houſe of peers, and in à ſpeech to both 


houſes informed them of the conſpiracy and intend- 
ed invaſion. In a very affectionate and loyal addreſs, 


they congratulated him on the eſcape of his royal 
perſon, from the deſigns of his enemies; declared 
their abhorrence of ſuch villainous attempts; and 


ſolemnly promiſed to ſt and by and aſſiſt his majeſß 


two of their 
accomplices, that the guards were all come back in 
great haſte, and that there was a whiſper among 
that a horrid plot was diſcovered. This 


news put the conſpirators into the utmoſt conſter- government, and likewiſe for the large fopplics 


they had granted him, deſired they would preſerve 


| 


agreed to accept the mediation of the king of 'Swe- 


and defend his royal perſon againſt all his enemies, 


open and private, and if he ſhould come by a vio- 
lent death, revenge it on all the papiſts. They 


likewiſe, drew up an aſſociation to the ſame purpoſe, || of the articles of his treaty with the court of France, 
which was ſigned by all che members of the houſe. 


From the parliament, the aſſociation was carried to 


every part of the kingdom, and ſigned by all ranks | France and Savoy, which condit 


as alſo a neutrality for Italy, that 


of people, The biſhops drew up a particular form, 
but in the ſame ſpirit, which was ſubſcribed to by 
moſt part of the clergy. W 5 8 nc; 
On the eleventh of March, Robert Charnock 
Edward King, and Thomas Keys, three of the 
conſpirators, were brought from Newgate to their 
trials at the Old Baily. The court indulged them 


defence; notwithſtanding which they were, upon 
the fulleſt and plaineſt evidence, found guilty of 
high-treaſon; and ſentence being paſſed upon them, 


they were, on the eighteenth of March, hanged 
and quartered at Tyburn, Their excution was fol- 
lowed by that of ſeveral of the conſpirators; a pro- 


clamation was iſſued for apprehending lord Mont- 


RF 
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gomery and Sir John Fenwick, ſuſpected to be ac. 
complices in the plot, and the earl of Ayleſbury 
was committed to the tower on the ſame ſuſpicion. 

The king came to the houſe of peers on the 
twenty-ſeventh of April, and cloſed the feſſion with 
a ſpeech in which he thanked the partiament for 
the generous concern they had ſhewn for his perſon, 
and the zealous attachment they had ſhewn to his 


the public peace, and aſſiſt the lords juſtices while 


he was abroad. His majeſty then gave the royal 


aſſent to ſeveral acts, after which the 
prorogued to the ſixteenth of une. 

On the fifth of May, the king embarked for 
Holland, and on the ſeventh arrived at the Hague, 
having, before his departure, appointed the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, the lord keeper Somers, and 
five others of the principat officers of ſtate, lords 
juſtices for governing the nation during his ab- 

Lewis now thought ſeriouſly of making a peace, 
and with this view ſent M. de Callienes as his am- 
baſſador to the ſtates general for ſettling ſuch pre- 
liminaries as might be a ſufficient baſis tor a treaty, 


parliament was 


| The Dutch, with the conſent of William, who was 


| ſo diſtreſſed for want of money, that though at the 

head of an army greatly ſuperior to that of the 
enemy, he found he could not avail himſelf of that 
advantage, liſtened to the propoſal, and it was 


den; but before any treaty could be ſer on foot, the 
duke of Savoy made a ſeparate peace with France, 
without the conſent of the allies, who were highly 
enraged at this perfidious conduct. His minitters, 


an t- || indeed, attempted- to excuſe it by repreſenting the 
moſt precipitation into their harbours; and James, | 


neceſſity he lay under of preventing his own ruin, 
and that he could not, in common prudence, let flip 
A conjuncture which brought ſuch ſingular and 
happy advantages to his family, Lord Galway, 


our general and miniſter at Turin, was very warm 


in his expoſtulations on this occaſion, and, agreeable 
to William's inſtructions, after having condemned 


the duke's ingratitude on account of the large ſub- 
ſidies paid him, and aſſuring him, that the allies 
would not come into the neutrality, made him an 
offer of large ſubſidies, to be paid monthly, if he 
would recede from the treaty. But the duke was 
not to be diverted from his new engagement, and 
he ſoon after exerted a ſtretch of policy, and per- 
fidy, which was ſcarcely ever equalled. It was one 


that if the allies ſhould refuſe to depart his domi- 
nions, they ſhould be expelled by the joint arms of 
W they refuſing, 
Was offered them, 
the duke was appointed generaliſſimo to the French 
king, and put himſelf at the head of Catinat's ar- 
my, which had advanced into the plains of Turin, 


— 


and entering the dutchy of Milan, laid ſiege to 
Valencia, ſo that in one campaign he commanded 


a two contending” armies. Valencia was reduced to 
- with all the liberty they could wiſh to make their ¶ the greateſt diſtreſs, when it was relieved by the 


king of Spain's agreeing to accept of a neutrality 
for Italy. This ſtep — an * the war in Pied- 
mont, after it had laſted ſix years. AL 

The advantage of the allies was very inconſider- 
able by land this year, but lord Berkeley, to whom 
the command of the fleet was given this ſummer, 


greatly inſulted the French coaſt, pillaging and 


burning 
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nais, Honat and Heydic. He alſo took a. ſhip 
from Newfoundland, with twenty ſmall veſſels, and 
carried off a great number of horſes and black cattle, 


On the fifth of July he ſent captain Beckman, with 


a ſquadron of ten men of war, and bomb. veſſels, to 


bombard the town of St. Martins in the iſle of Rhẽé. 
Two thouſand two hundred and thirty bombs and 
P. | 


carcaſes were - thrown into this place in one night, 
by which the chief part of the town was burnt down, 
with all the warehouſes and merchandizes contained 
| in them. 


now thought to land on Belliſle, but finding it im- 
practicable, he continued to alarm the French coaſt 
till toward the beginning of Auguſt, when he was 


obliged to return to Spithead to clean and revictual 


his ſhips. 


Tube diſtreſſes of the army abroad was very great 


at this time for want of their pay, occaſioned by the 
calling in and recoining the money. The ſame in- 
convenience was found in England, which occa- 
ſioned fad confuſion among the lower claſs of people, 
who could get little money for their labour, and 
indeed, few could employ any work men. 


that the juſtices of peace ſhould frequently meet in 


their diviſions to conſider of the moſt effectual means 


On the ſeventh the ſame ſquadron bom- 
barded Olone, with the ſame ſucceſs. The admiral 


Upon 
which an order of council was iſſued this ſummer, 


burning a number of villages on the iſlands of Gro- 
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they would continue to ſupport 


his majeſty againſt 


all his enemies both at home and abroad. 


to relieve and ſupport the poor till money became 
more plentiful. At the ſame time, another order 


was publiſhed, commanding the attorney general to 
proſecute all thoſe WhO had entered into any confe- 
deracy; and not to employ any perſons in the wool- 


len and other manufactures during the ſcarcity of 


money. Theſe, among other difficulties, engaged 


king William to liſten to terms of peace; which in 


all probability he would otherwiſe have rejected. 
The winter being now far advanced, the military 
and naval operations of this year were concluded; 
and William embarked for England, to open the 
ſeſſion of parliament; which met on the twentieth 
this year had paſſed wit 
or diſorder at home, conſidering the great diſap- 
pointments in the funds, and the difficulties of re- 
ceiving the money: that the buſineſs before them 
would be attended with great perplexities, as they 
were not only to provide for the next year's ſervice, 
but to make good the deficiences of the laſt. He 
obſerved that overtures of peace had been made to 
him, but he thought them ſuch as ſhould not be 
complied with ; that the only way to procure a ſafe 


and honourable; peace was to treat with the enemy 
{word in hand therefore the ſupplies for the enſuing 


year, muſt at leaſt be equal to thoſe of the laſt, He 
preſſed them to maintain the honour of parliament, 
by making good the funds they had granted: again 
put them in mind | of the civil liſt, and the French 


proteſtants; deſired them to make ſome farther 


proviſion for removing the diffieulties relative to the 
coin; 5 and to recover the national credit. 18 8 3.43 
The commons, in anſwer to this ſpeech, 


year they had aſſiſted him with very large ſupplies 
to carry on this juſt and neceſſaty war, they ſhould 
not be either amuſed or diverted from cheir firm re- 


ſolutions of obtaining, by war, a ſafe and honour- 


able prace. I hey concluded with declaring, that 
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out any diſad vantage abroad, 


aſſured 
his majeſty, that notwithſtanding this was the eighth 


After preſenting this addreſs, they returned to 
their houſe, and immediately applied themſclves in 
deliberating on the three great points, recommended 
by his majeſty in his ſpeec h from the throne; name- 
Ys the bad ſtate of the coin, the providing ſupplies 
or the enſuing year, and the reſtoring the public 


In order to the firſt, a bill was brought into the 
houſe, for repealing the act for taking off the obli- 
gation and encouragement of coining and permitting 


the importation of gold, and coining guineas in the 


mint: for as the currency of guineas was now re- 


duced to nearly their real value, the reaſon for im- 


porting them no longer exiſted ; and conſequently 
the act for that purpoſe was now unneceſſary, 
The coin being thus provided for, they next pro- 
ceeded to take into conſideration the eſtimates and 
accounts, and voted five millions, according to the 
eſtimates for the ſea and land ſervice; beſides a 
ſupply for the civil liſt, and new funds for making 
good the deficiences and ſecuring the public debt, 
amounting to ten or twelve millions.  - (/ 
But the moſt difficult taſk ſtill ccnti:ued, that of 
reſtoring the public credit, which was now in the 
moſt deplorable condition; the government tallies 
and debentures, being forty, fifty, and ſixty diſ- 
count; and even bank bills at twenty per cent. 
But notwithſtanding the complicated difficulties 
they had to encounter, the diligence of this parlia- 


ment were ſo remarkable, that they contrived a 


ſcheme for diſcharging the debts of the government, 
by continuing certain duties on births, marriages, 
and windows, the ſubſidies. on tonnage and pound. 
age, with various other articles for ten years: 
The bank of England having been found of the 
moſt ſingular ſervice to the government, the com- 
mons voted another million to be raiſed by ne ſub- 
ſeriptions, in order to increaſe its capital, and 


ſupport its credit. At the ſame time, theſe new 


ſubſcriptions were 
The caſe of Sir John Fenwick was now brought 
into the houſe of commons, where, though bis 
guilt was thoroughly proved, he could not be con- 
victed by common law on account of one poſitive 


allowed to be made in tallies or 
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| evidence only appearing againſt him, a bill of at- 


tainder was, after the moſtviolent debates, paſſed by. 


both . houſes, and on the twenty eighth of March 


| following, he ſuffered his ſentence on Tower hill. 


— ] . et eo 
— 
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On the twelfth: of December, his majeſty was 


pleaſed to nominate the earl of Pembroke lord 


privy- ſeal, Viſcount Villiers, and Sir Joſeph Wil- 


liamſon to be his plenipotentiaries, to treat with 


thoſe of the French king, with regard to a general 


peace ; the preliminaries of which had been ſettled 


between M. de Callieres and the ſtates general. 

A. D. 1697. Several acts being ready for the 
royal aſſent, his majeſty came to the houſe and ſign- 
ed them, after which he cloſed this long ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, wherein he thanked his parliament for the 
large ſupplies they had given him: congratulated 
them on che ſucceſs of their endeavours for reſtoring 


public credit; acquainted them with his intention 


of going over to the continent, and begged they 


would carry down with them to their ſeveral coun- 


ties, the ſame loyal principles they had ſo conſpi- 
cuouſly diſplayed in parliamennt. 
a P>M063135 46. 21 
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empetor, in the ſame. condition as when taken by 
the French. | 1 


ing the exorbitant powet of France within 


for Holland, that he might be preſent to direct the 


negotiations for a general peace, the preliminaries 

of which had been already concluded at the Hague, 
under the mediation of the king af Sweden, and 

Gave on the fourteenth of February; and which || occaſ! 

| 4 vir 1 TR 1 his kingdom.” T 


1 
£4 ; 
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Were as follow: | 


Bo . The French agree, that the treaties of. Weſt⸗ ö 
phalia and Nimeguen, ſhall be the baſis of the en- 


ſl 


— 


ſuing negotiation, | WK he” 
II. That Straſburgh ſhould be reſtored to the 


III. That Luxemburgh ſhopld be feſtored to 
the Spaniards, in its preſent condition. 3 


ſurrendered in their preſent condition. | 
V. That all the places taken by the French in 


Catalonia fince the peace of Nimeguen ſhould be 
reſtored as they were at preſent. W 


VI. That the city and caſtle of Dinant ſhould: be 
ceded to the biſhop of Liege. 84 425 | 0 
VII. That all re- unions ſince the treaty of Ni- 
meguen, ſhould be made void. e | 

VIII. That Lorrain ſhould be reſtored accord- 
ing to the conditions of that treaty. 


BD een OF e tte ne 
It was alſo agreed, that in caſe the conditions 


made in reſpect to that country ſhould not be ſatis- 


factory, the arlicle ſhould be referred to the general 


treaty, and be the firſt article conſidered in the ge- 


neral conference. le b 5 
It was alſo finally determined, that Lewis, at 


the eongluſion of the general treaty, ſhould ac- 
knowledge the prince of Orange, king of Great 


Britain, without the leaſt reſtriction, condition or 


relery ation abs 9 $433 © 


greſs. The emperor propoſed that it ſhould be held 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, Frankfort, or ſome other town 
in Germany; but the other allies were rather dif. 


pas to fix the negotiations in Holland. At length, 


wis ſuggeſted, that no place would be more pro- 
per than a palace belonging to king William, called 


Newburgh heuſe, ſituated between the Hague and 


Delft, adjowing to the village of Ryeſwick. This 
Fropoſition was agreed to by the miniſte rs. 


— 
„* 


1 
* 
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1 


that purpoſGG. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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On the twentysſixth of April the king embarked! || to ſhew ſome moderation towards Europe, and 

| not to ineenſe ſo many powers who wert ſtill full of 
ſuſpieions. The 


e; he was certain} would give 
him leaſure to form new alliances, to ſettle the diſor 
ders in his finances, gain over thoſe hm he had 
occaſſion for, and to form new bodies of militia in 
N 32 i aden l choc 


The conferences were opened on the twentychintl 


of April; and very near being interrupted by the 


death of Charles XI. king of Sweden, who had been 
choſen mediator: That prince was ſueceeded by his 
ſon the famous Charles XII. then a minor: but the 


late king having appointed the queen and five ſens. 


* 


tors the adminiſtrators of the government during 
his ſon's minority, they reſolved to continue their 


| | me diation, and ſent full powers to M. Lillienroot for 
IV. That Mons and Charleroi ſhould alfo be e F er $ 


T DRC Mannes eile 
The miniſters of all the contracting powers, thoſe 
of Spain excepted, had given their conſent to the 


preliminary articles; and Lewis the fourteenth, in 


order to concur with the other plenipotentiaries, be- 
ſieged and took Aeth in Flanders; and ordered 
marſhal Boufflers to inveſt Bruſſels; but this wWas 


effectually prevented by the allied army who en- 


camped near that city. In the month of June, the 
duke of Vendome, who commanded the French 


forces in Catalonia, inveſted Barcelona, both by ſea 


| andland. That city, however, made a noble defence 
during the ſpace of nine weeks; hen the governor 


received expreſs orders from the court of Madrid, 
: | ' 1 Bay O% BO 7" 
to ſurrenger-the' place. r cdeger 


* 


be Spaniards alſo ſuffered great loſſes this year 


z 
N 


x 
: 
- 


in America; where M. de Pointis, a French com- 
modore, with a ſmall fleet fitted out by à private 
company, had taken and plundered the town of Car- 
thagena, and returned to Francs wich a rich booty. 
heſe eonqueſts induced the plenipotentiaries of 


115 , DOLL SRL an | Spain to agree to the preliminaries, e pecially as the 
The preliminaries being thus ſettled, it te- 
mained to fix a place for holding the general con- 


allies did not ſeem-inclined to protect them. This 
difficulty being removed, the French produced, on 
the twenty fifth of July, their project for a general 
peace, in order to ſhorten the negotiations, which 
had hitherto proceeded very flowly : declaring at 
the ſame time, that unleſs their project was ac- 
cepted by the fourth of Auguſt,. France would not 
think herſelf bound to fulfil the conditions ſne now] 
offered. But Caunitz, the imperial ambaſſador, 
declared he would pay no regard to this limit, un- 


I || leſs France would previouſſy engage to reſtore all 


be ſeveral powers were actuated by different || the places and dominions ſhe had wreſted from the 
motixes in their deſires for a peace. | The Engliſh || empire ſince the peace of Munſter, Whether by 
and Dutch had no other deſign than chat of reſtrain || force of arms, or pretence of right. On the thir:- 


2 * 7 9 | | r. 
bounds ; to eſtabliſh a ſufficient barrier for che Ne- 
therlands, and to procure an acknowledgement of 


king Wiam's title. Lewis was deſirous of |} 
peace, on account of the miſerable condition to 


which his Kingdom was reduced. He had, how- 
ever, AnOther view, which was carefully contealed 
tronjithe;allies,| and which had been concerted with 


ty - firſt of Auguſt, however, he delivered to the 


| mediator M. Lillienroot, an ukimatum, that he 


adhered to the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, 


and accepted of Straſburg and its appurtenances: 


that he inſiſted on the reſtoration of Lorrain to the 


| prince of thatname; and demanded that the church 
and chapter of Liege ſnould be reſtored to their un- 
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the deepeſt police) J The next day, the Rrench plenipotentiaries de- 


His grand. deſign was to pte vent the certain ſuc- 


ceſſion of the vaſt Spaniſn monarchy, from devolv- 
ing on the other branch of the houſe of Auſtria, on 
che death of the king uf Spain, now in a very de- 
chning-[ſtate; and exementertained) hopes, that the 
houſe of Bourbon might, at leaſt, come in for a 


ſhafe in the diſmetnbetfment, and; perhaps, one 
day ſucceed to the Whole. In this view it was” 


necſſary, in order to aggrandize the houſe of France, 


j 


q 


ö 


14 


1 


clared that the month of Augaſt being now expired, 
all their offers were of no force; that the king of 


France intended to reſerve Straſburg, and unite it 


to his cron for: ever. But in other reſpects he 
would adhere: to his offers; and alfo reſtore Barce- 


lona to the king of Spain. Bur at the ſame time 
inſiſted, that the terms muſt be accepted by the 
twentietł of September, otherwiſe he ſhould think 


himſelf at liberty to recede. Thetimperialiſty were 
| | | | greatly 


a” 
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en time fed for deliver | per, at laſt, to ſubmit to the terms that had been 


ing their anſwer; and it was ſtill the more mortify- 
ing to to them, as they were now ſuperior to the 

French on the Rhine: hile the proceedings of the 

allies made them jealous leſt they ſhouldiſign a' ſe- 
parate z\ eſpecially: as tie Spaniards had re- 
[ceded ee obſtinacy, and were ready 
—— England and Holland, in putting a 
period to the negotiation. This occaſioned ſome 

warm temonſtrances on the part of the impetialple- 
nipotentiary; but all he could obtain was, that 
the term for adjuſting the peace hetween France and 
the emperor, ſhould be prolonged to the firſt of 
November; and that, in the mean time, an urmiſ- 
ſtice ſnauld be punctually obſetved.' It was, how- 
ever, reſolved chat the treaty between England, 
Spain and Holland, ſhould be ſigned on the twen-, 


| 


agreed on at the late, congreſs. Aecordin Sly he 
ſigned the treaty on the thirtieth day of October, 
and his 3 Was followed oh all che princes of 


the empire 
The followi are the maſt material antihes in the 
enn between Great Britain and France. 


Ti By the two firſt which were only words of form, 
all offences, injuries, and oo on either fide 
were to be forgotten. LEES | 
By the fourth, che F tick king engaged, that be 
would. not, on any pretence whatever, diſturb or 
diſquiet the king of Great Britain, in the poſſeſſion 
of his erown or government; nor affiſt his enemies; 
nor favour conſpiracies againſt his perſon: 
By the fifth, a free commerce was to be reſtored 
8 the ſubjects of the two nations. 
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tieth of September, even — che wn prone and 
empire ſhould not concur. 
Accordingly on that day, after a long eohferente. ill 
between the plenipotentiaries of England, Spain, 
Holland, and thoſe of France, in Which they ad- 
juſted all matiers of difference remaining between 
zny of them, mutually ſigned the peace a Httle be- 
fore midnight; and then comphimented each other 
on their having finiſnech fo e a negotia- 
tion. | 
| Flo imperial ve godentianies were in the hall ] 
during the greateſt part of the time; but neither 
ave their conſent, nor contributed the leaſt, in 
Griciging this matter to a period. On the contrary, 
they required M. Lillienroot, the mediator, to en- 
ter proteſts in the name of their reſpective _ 
and ſovereign 33 of the empire; that this was 
the ſecond time a ſeparate peace had been made 
with France, in which the empire and the emperor, 
had been excluded. On this occaſion Don Ber- 


Tbe ſeventh provided for the reſtoration of all 
countries; iſlands, forts and colonies; | which ry 
the French or Engliſh poſſeſſed before the war. 

By the eighth, commiſſaries were appointed: to 
meet at London, in order to ſettle the pretenſions 
of each crown to Hudſon's- hay, taken by the 
French, during the late peace, and retaken by the 
Engliſh during the courſe of the war; and to regu- 
late both the limits of places to be reſtored, and 
the exchanges to be made. | 

By the tenth, all ſhips and quercliandizcd Aken 
on either ſide within twelue days after the publica- 
tion of the peace, in the Britiſn and north ſeas, as 
far as Cape St. Vincent's; and within ten weeks 

beyond the ſaid cape, and on this fide of the equa- 
tor were declared to remain in the hands of '&he 
| rs. | | 
By the welch, br iden were allowed by ao 
ſubjects on either ſide, to withdraw their effects in 


nardo de Quiros, and the other plenipotentiaries | 


excuſed themſelves, by ſaying, that they had, for | 


a conſiderable time, been made acquainted with 
their ſovereign's pleaſure, and had received orders 
to make no farther delay, but ſubſcribe the peace; 
and that had they not ſo long liſtened to their per- 
ſuaſions, they had ſaved the important city of 
Barcelona, which was loſt by having o ny a 
red giving their conſent. on 
Ihe conduct of the allies: green chegriredi * 
emperor: nor was his diſguſt'in the leaſt alleviated 
by receiving advice ſoon after the concluſion of the 
treaty, that his general, prince Eugene of Savoy, 
had obtained a complete victory over the Turks at 
Zeuta in Hungary, where the grand ſeignor com- 
manded his army in perſon. 
was foughit on the eleventh of September, the grand 
vizier, the aga of the janiſaries, twenty: ſeven ba- 
ſhaws, and about thirty thouſand men, were either 
killed or drowned j in the river Thieſſe. Six thou- 
ſand were taken eee eee all the Turkiſh 
baggage, tents, proviſions, artillery 
tion; and it was even with! the utmoſt difficulty 
that the grand ſeignior himſelf eſcaped. Had the 
news of this /ichportant victory arrived ſome weeks 
ſooner; it might poſſibly have rendered the French 
more moderate wich regard to their demands on the 
emperor: but the treaty having now ſeparated three 


1 


of the: moit powerful ſtates in the confederacy- || 


againſt them, they did not permit it to have any 
weight in the enſuing'conferences.” (Fearing there 
fore that he ſniould be left alone to encounters the 
W n 'F * — cx atk 
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In this battle, which || 


and.ammuni-' || 
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calp.of a rupture between the two crowus. 
By the thirteenth, the principality of Orange, 
ard all other territories belonging to the king of 
Great Britain as prince of Orange, were to be re- 
ſtored to him, with the meſne profits. 

By the fifteenth, the treaty between the French 
king. and the duke of _ in 28 was con 
firmed. . | 

By the fradach; all powers v were to be im 
ended in this treaty which ſhould be named within 
fix months after the ratification thereof; „ r 
| latly the king of Sweden, the inediator. 

By a ſeparate. article, the emperor: was ; allowed 
to the firſt of November to accept the conditions 
agreed on for him between the du kings of 1 
land and France. 
In the treaty between F rante and Holland it was 
agreed, F. 
That ahbefrine, : lune, fores iſlands' 45 places 
which had been taken on either ſide during the war, 
were to be teſtored,/ and particularhy the port of 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, was to 1 reſtored 
to the ſtares;\ 


1% 


Sein was greatly benefited by this Peace for 
Lewis e ged 8 to that crown the follow- 
ing plaves; Gironne, Roſes, Belverard, Barcelona, 


in Catalonia; Luxemburg, Charleroi, Mons, Cour- 
tray, Aeth, and all the towns, fortreſſes, and ter- 
ritories, taken by his arms in the provinces of Lux- 
emburg, Namur; Brabant, Flanders and Hainault; 
hry- two towns and villages claimed by 


except ei 
Theſe were to be left to the deciſidn 


the French. 


——ů —— — — ¶ 
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of commiſſionera or, in caſe they un! not en 
By | 


þ to che arbitration of the ann 
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By the treaty between the emperor, empire, and 
eee, 0097S | 


Ihat the treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen, 
ſhould be the baſis and foundation of this treaty, 


both in ſacred and civil matters, unleſs where it was 


expreſsly covenanted to the contrary. xx. 
That the French king ſhould reſtore to the em- 
peror, and empire, and the members thereof what? 
ever places had been taken, as well during the war, 
by way of force, as by the name of unions, and 
re · unions, which were ſituated without Alface, only 
the Roman catholie religion ſhould remain in the 
places thus reſtored, in the ſtate it then was. 
That France ſhould yield up the emperor and 
empire, fort Kiel, Friburgh, Sturfort, Old Briſac, 
and e i: itficous 55:5 5 571 vit 46 2 
That Dinant ſhould be reſtored'to the biſhopric 
of Leige, and that the caſtles of Trierback, Ebren- - 
burg, A and the fortreſs of Montroyal, 
ſhould bedemoliſhed and reſtored to their reſpective 
It was agreed on the other hand, that the imperial 
town of Straſburgh, the capital of Alſatia, and 
the dependences on the left ſide of the Rhine, 
ſhould be yielded up, and united to France, ſo 


that, for ſome time, the Rhine was looked upon 


as the boundary between. the empire and France. 

William, having, by this peace, firmly eſtabliſn- 
ed himſelf on the Engliſh throne, and accompliſhed 
his aim of putting a ſtop to the encroachments of 


Lewis, returned to England about the middle of 
November, and was received in London amidſt the 

„ N J the aſſaſſination plot. F 
The commons then voted three hundred and 


general acclamations of the people.' 
On the the third of December, the parliament 
met, and the ſeſſion was opened by a ſpeech from 


the throne, wherein his majeſty obſerved, that the 


war he had entered into by the advice of his people, 
was by their aſſiſtance brought ro the end which he 


had ever. propoſed, a ſafe and honourable peace: 
that he was, however, ſorry to acquaint them, that | 


his ſubjects could not, at firſt, find that relief from 
the peace which they might expect, the funds hav- 
ing fallen ſhort, and there remaining ſo-great a debt 
to the navy and army, beſides what was wanting to 
ſupport the civil liſt : he obſerved: that he had not 


the leaſt doubt but that his parliament would make | 


ſuch proviſion for him during his life as might be 
for his honour, and that of his government: he 


was nearly doubled, .and could not be ſupported 
without a . proportionable increaſe. of money, and 
he hoped they would agree with him in allowing 
that the chief ſtrength of England muſt ever con- 


fiſt in a powerful navy: he gave it as his opinion, 


that, conſidering the ſtate of affairs on the continent, 
the kingdom could not be ſafe without a land force: 


he promiſed to rectify ſuch abuſes as had crept into 


the army during the war; and diſcourage effectu- 
ally all profaneneſs and immorality : he expreſſed 
himſelf delighted with the proofs his ſubjects had 


given him of their loyalty and attachment to his 


rſon 3 and concluded with obſerving, that as he 


laws, and liberties of the kingdom, when in the 
moſt imminent. 
chief glory of his reign, in leaving them entire to 


On the return of the commons to their houſe, 
they voted an addreſs to the king for his ſpeech: 


from the thrones in which they congratulated his 


commons, the greater 
perhaps, the majority of that houſe, were greatly 


| 1677, and diſba 


- majeſty on the concluſion} of the peace, and aſſured = 


the king, that they would be always ready to ſup. 


port him, who had confirmed them in their rights 


and privileges, and by putting an end to the war, 


fully completed their deliveran ce. 
But notwithſtanding: the complaiſance of the 


part of the nation, and, 
alarmed at the king's having recommended the pro- 


| je& of a ſtanding army. Accordingly, when that 
ptopoſition came regularly before the houſe, the 


moſt violent debates enſued, and the queſtion was 
at laſt carried in the negative. In conſequence of 
this deciſion, the commons paſſed a bill for raiſing 
the ſums neceſſary for diſbanding the army, paying 
their arrears, and making good all deficiencies. - 


At the ſame time they were not ignorant, that 
the king had ex preſſed himſelf extremely diſpleaſed 


at their proceedings, and therefore they voted the 
ſum. of ſeven hund ed thouſand pounds per annum 
for the ſupport of the civil liſt, diſtinct from all 
other ſervices, to be paid his majeſty during his life: 


an indulgence he had often requeſted, but could 


never betore obtain. 


innen 
A. D. 1698. On the fourteenth of January, 
the king came to the houſe, and gave ths royal aſ- 


ſent to the following bills. An act for calling in 
the hammered ſilver money to be recoined. An 
act to prevent correſponding with king James and 
his adherents; and an act for continuing the impri- 
ſonment of one Counter and others then confined 
in Newgate, on ſuſpicion of bring accomplices in 


fifty thouſand pounds for maintaining guards and 
garriſons for that year; and likewiſe a ſupply of two 
millions, ſeven hundred thouſand pounds for pay- 
ing off and cancelling the exchequer bills that had 
been iſſued: they next took into conſideration the 
ſubſidies due to foteign powers in the Engliſh pay, 
and other ſums due to the contractors for bread and 
forage. On further examination of the debts of the 


nation, they found the general debt of the navy 
| amounted- to one million, three hundred, nine- 
ty-two thouiand, ſeven hundred and forty- two 


pounds. The tranſport debt, contracted for the 
reduction of Ireland, was little leſs than four hun- 


dred, ſixty thouſand, four hundred and ninety- three 
took notice that the naval force, ſince his acceſſion, 


pounds. At the ſame time a debt of forty- nine 


chouſand, nine hundred and twenty- nine pounds 
| was owing for cloathing and quartering the army, 


raiſed by an act of p arliament paſſed in the year 
d by another in the year 1679. 
In order to ſupport the nation under the preſſure of 


this enormous debt, proviſion was made for grant- 


ing the proprietors intereſt for their money, till the 


principal ſhould be diſcharged. .. 7 
On the ſeventh of March the king came to the 


houſe: of peers, and gave the royal aſſent ro ſeveral 


A. B. 170. Charles 11; king of Spain had for 


| ſome years been in a very declining tare 3 and the 
d, at the hazard of his life, reſcued the religion, | 


ſeveral powers of Europe had formed many ſchemes 


| for dividing his dominions, not thinking it conſiſtent 
danger z ſo he ſhould place the || with ſound policy to permit any one prince to in- 
| creaſe his own dominions with — an acquiſi- 
tion of power; the king of Spain having no heir, 
nor was it ſuppoſed he had any will. In;the begin- 
ning of October, advice arrived in England, that 
' Charles was actually dead; but attended with a 


circum - 


; A. D. . 700. 3 
circumſtance William never ſuſpected. That mo- 


narch left a will, by which he declared the duke of 


Anjou, afterwards Philip the fifth, ſecond ſon to 
the dauphin of France, ſole heir to the Spaniſh 
monarch. This will had been ſo ſecretly concealed, 


that the count Harrache, the emperor's ambaſſador, 


ſtill flattered himſelf that the archduke would be 


declared Charles's ſucceſſor. He therefore waited a 
conſiderable time for the breaking up of the great 
council held immediately on the king's deceaſe; 


but found himſelf greatly deceived, the council 
having declared in favour of the duke of Anjou. 


Lewis, when this teſtament was firſt notified to 


him, ſeemed for ſome. time undetermined, whether 
he ſhould: declare in favour of the partition treaty, 
or accept the will. He even carried the farce ſo far 
as to order an extraordinary council of ſtate to be 
ſummoned, where it was determined to accept the 
will, and the duke of Anjou was therefore declared 
king of Spain on the ſixteenth of November. 
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in juſtifying his conduct to thoſe two powers. He, 
however, ſent his miniſter the marquis de Torcy, to 
wait on the earl of Mancheſter the Engliſh reſident 
at Paris, with orders to declare, that his moſt chriſ- 
tian majeſty had duly weighed the occaſion and in- 
tention of the late treaty with England, &c. formed 


to prevent a war in Europe; but finding the em- 


peror had refuſed to accede to it; that the duke of 
Savoy had abſolutely refuſed accepting of Naples 
and Sicily; and that both the Engliſh and Dutch 
were greatly diſcontented with the partition treaty; 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty had thought proper to ac- 
cept the will made in favour of the duke of Anjou. 
Eipecially as the Spaniards. were determined to exert 
their utmoſt ſtrength to prevent their monarchy 
from being diſmembered ; and therefore the ſhips 
ſtipulated to be ſent by England and Holland, 
would not be . ſufficient for effecting the intended 
purpoſe: that it was evident the treaty was of more 
advantage to France than. the will; which the 
French king had accepted merely to preſerve the 
peace of Europe. Adding, that his majeſty hoped 
| theſe reaſons would fo far prevail on the king of 
England, as to prevent any, miſunderſtanding from 
happening between the two crowns. 


M. Briord made uſe of the ſame arguments at 
the Hague, in order to prevent the ſlates- general 
from entering into any treaty for preventing Lewis 
from executing his deſigns. But the ſtates ordered 


Heemſkirke, their envoy at Paris to preſent a me- 


morial; wherein they teſtiſied their great ſurprize, 
at his moſt chriſtian majeſty's having accepted the 
will of the late king of Spain, in direct oppoſition 
to the ſolemn engagements he had entered into with 
them and the court of England. Adding, that as 
the time limited for the emperor's acceding to the 
treaty, was not yet expired, they never doubted but 
dis moſt chriſtian majeſty would have adhered to his 


treaties in every article. In anſwer to this, Lewis 


ſent a letter to the ſtates, repreſenting, that as the 


union of France and Spain under one ſovereign, 
this was effectually provided for by the will, the 
heirs of the duke of Anjou being rendered incap- 
able of the crown of Spain, if they ſucceeded to 


that of France: that he had cloſely adhered to the 
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By accepting the will of the king of Spain, in 
favour of the duke of Anjou, Lewis had acted ſo 
directly contrary to his engagements with England 
and Holland, that he found the greateſt difficulty 


| 


Soon 


particularly in 
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ſpirit and intention of the partition, though he Had 
departed from the letter. A memorial to the ſame 
open was alſo diſpatched to all the other courts of 
1 1 | COTE 
after Don Bernardo, the Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, > preſented their high mightineſſes 
with a letter from his new maſter; notifying his ac- 
ceſſion to the Spaniſh crown. The ſtates, however, 
declined giving any anſwer to this letter; or to the 
remonſtrances of Lewis, preſſing them to acknow- 
ledge his grandſon's title; pretending they could 
not poſſibly declare themſelves on affairs of ſuch 
importance, till they had conſulted their reſpective 


provinces. 


Y 


In the mean time, the emperor loudly complained 
againſt the French-king's having accepted the will. 
But in his preſent circumſtances, he could do no- 


thing more than complain. The Spaniards, hows 


ever, fearful that the emperor might prevail upon 
the maritime powers, to join with him in a league 
to ſet aſide the duke of Anjou's acceſſion, and 1. 4 


them under the hated dominion of the houſe 


Auſtria, and well knowing their own inability to 


defend themſelves againſt ſuch a powerful confede- 


racy, ſhould it be formed; took the reſolution of 
throwing themſelves. immediately into the arms of 
France, and depending on that power for protection. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the duke of Bavaria, 
governor of the Netherlands, received orders to 
deliver up to Lewis the fourteenth; all the towns 
and fortreſſes in that country. The ſame orders 
were diſpatched to Italy, and the city of Milan 
was alfo delivered into the hands of the French. 


| Lewis's fleet was admitted into the harbour of Ca- 


diz; and another powerful ſquadron was diſpatched 
to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. Thus Lewis ſaw the 
whole kingdom of Spain, Ameriea, one half of 
Italy; and the Low countries, obeying his orders, 
without the trouble of ſtriking a ſingle blow, | 
All Europe ſeemed at firſt aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded, to ſee the whole monarchy of Spain bes 
come ſubject to France, who had been its rival for 
more than three hundred years; and the proſpect 
was the more alarming, as the duke of Burgundy 
had no children, and therefore the king of Spain 
was likely, in a little time, to ſucceed to the crown 
A great part of the Dutch army lay ſcattered up 
and down in the garriſons of the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
uxemburg, mas and Mons; 


and upon the ceſſion of theſe towns to the French, 


and the refuſal of the garriſons to acknowledge the 
duke of Anjou as king of Spain, they were made 
priſoners of war: This ſtroke filled the minds of 


the ſtates with terror; they were in a defenceleſs 
ſituation, and deſtitute of an army to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the French and Spaniſh troops, ſhould 
they attempt to invade their territories. Theſe con · 


ſiderations determined the ſtates to avert the impend- 
ing danger by acknowledging the duke of Anjou 
king of Spain. 


Accordingly a letter was wrote to 
Lewis for that purpoſe, and on the receipt of it, 
orders were diſpatched for ſending back their bat- 


| talions. © gt 
| principal defign of the treaty being to prevent the 


Lewis ſeemed now advancing with haughty 


ſtrides towards attaining his favourite project, an 
univerſal monarchy; and to increaſe the calamity 


of Europe, England, the only power capable of 
protecting the reſt, was, at this time, weakened 


and enervated by inteſtine factions, and domeſtio 


Aa aa broils, 


I ory > 
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broils. William was fired with indignatio 


opinion of the other 
ſpirit of the whigs, he threw himſelf into the arms 


1 * which it had pleaſed God to give that Kingdom, 
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n at being Ni 


thus made a dupe to the policy of the French king; 
and had he been able wiengage in a new war would 
certainly have revenged himſelf on that 1 
monarch. But, conſcious of his inability, ke wiſely 
diſſembled his chagrin, till he could 3 e 
s of Europe. In the |t 
mean time, weary with the factious and turbulent 


of the toxies. The earl of Rocheſter now gained 
his confidence, on undertakeing for the ſubmiſſion 
of his whole party, and their compliance with the 
king's will. This nobleman; was now appointed 
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AD: Ar. 
eeſter, the only remaining child of the princefs of 
Denmark, had lately paid the debt of nature, he 
obſetved there · was now an abſolute neteſflty for 
N their making a farther proviſton for the ſuctefhon bf 
che crown in the proteſtant fine, and therefore fe. 

;commitnded it to their eavly' ant ſeridus confidera- 
tion. He ue recommended the improvement bf 


id trade and making proviſſon for the poor, arid con- 


cluded with exhorting them to 3 in their re. 
ſolution, - with ſuch vigour and ynafiimit „as would 
convince” the world that they were united amo 
themſeloes, than which; he obferved, nothing <6 
contribute more to preſerve tranquillity at home, 
and render the nation re 


„ 


lord lieutenant of Ireland; the privy-ſeal Was taten 
from lord Lanſdale and given to the earl of Tan- 
kerville ; Sir Charles Hedges was appointed ſecre. 
tary of (tate, i in the room of the earl of Jerſey „ 
and the lord Godolphin ſucceeded Mr. Charles 
Montague, now —ͤ— 3 2of 'Hallifax; as firſt 
commiſſioner af the treaſury. The management of 

e houſe of commons was intruſted to Mr. Robert 

Harley, who had hithercooppoſed the court with 


The new miniſtry, however, 8 fein chin 
they had not yet ſufficient weight of intereſt to carry | 
the points they intended in the preſent parliament 
which ſtood prorogued to the fifteenth of January. | 
They therefore perſuaded his majeſty to diſſolve the 
preſent parliament, and call a new one. This was 
accordingly done, and the members ee to 
meet on the ſixth of February following 

In the mean time, the Scottiſh parliament paſſed | 
the following reſolution:· That in memory of the 

« great, and never to be for :deliveranice, | 


| 
| 


6E 


« by means. of his majeſty; and upon i the preferva- 
« tion of whoſe life their fafety-and/happineſs,.un- 
40 der God, depended; they would ſtand by and 


ſupport his majeſty and his government to the 


« utmoſt of their power, and maintain ſuch a num- 


4 ber of forces as ſnould be neceſſary for obtaining 
6: * ſuch ſalutary ends“ Accordingly an act puſſed 


$i the firſt of December 1 702, and another for a 
and-tax to maintain theſe troops. Theſe acts being 


Paſſed, the commiſſioner produced the king $ lets 


ter, wherein his majeſty deſired that he might haue 


eleven hundred men on his own account till the 


great warmth and ability. |: As his majeſtly had ftrongly ebenen to 


ſpectec abroad. 

Soon after the commons returned © 466 Muß, 
wid having taken his majeſty's —.— into confittera- 
tion, attended him with an addreſs, ſignifying their 
reſolotion to ſtand by and * — him and His go. 
vernment, and to take ſuch Effectual meaſtres as 
might beſt conduce to the intereſt and ſafety of 
England, ehe preſer vation of the Proteſtant reli- 
giow and the peace of Eufope. 


them to provide for the ſucceſfion of the crows 
after the demiſe of himſelf and the princeſs. of 
Denmark, the affair was accordingly beben into 
rhe houſe of commons. After ſome conſideration, 
and certain conditions oo ſettled as pfeliminarics 
in order to ſecure the gravis eges of the peo eople, it 
was vote That'the'princeſs 6f 'Sophia, © itchels 
« dowager of Hanover, be declared next in ſuc- 
& ceſſion to the crown of England, after bis majeſty 
« and the princeſs of Denmark, and the helrs of 
« their bodies reſpectiyely.“ "And'* that the Fit: 
her limitation of the cron be to rhe fal — 
«ceſs Sophia; and the heirs of her body, ing 
66: Proteſtants; 05 91% e MEX Bu. M11 3 
Upon theſe chess din was Ris up to the 
houſe of lords, where it was expected to meer with 


n 


great oppoſition. Some objeftions, Were, indced, 
made againſt it by the marquis of Normandy, "and 
2 proteſt was entered i the pink 


tify the tranſaction to [the clereſs "Sophia 99 in. 
veſt her with the order of the garter. 


for keeping on foot a body of three thouſand men === earls of N N and ROE 15 Ss is 


eſt of June: lang iron as ern readi- 
granted. 21 At BI” 
A. D. 1701. On * bah of Dobruary then new 


parliament met at Weſtminſter, and were -proro- 


to the tenth, When Mr. Harley was choſen 
ipcaker z and the next day the king came to the 
hovſe of peers and opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
trom the throne. He r, that the death of the 
king of Spain, together with the declaration he 
had made with regard to his ſucceſſor, chad” oeca- 


ir required thei particular attention; and that the 
did not doubt but their reſolutions thereupon would 
be ſuch as ſhould moſt conduce to the intereſt 4 
ſafety of England, the preſervation | of the prote 

tant religion, and the tranquillity of Europe: hy | 


requeſted ſupplies for the current year, and Find | 


them in mind of the deficiences and public debts 


Which were yet unprovided for; and at the ſame 


time, recommended to them, the putting the royal 


navy into a reſpectable condition, and forrifying'the | 
ſea coaſts. And as the death of che „* 1 


THEN 1 & F * 


On the tenth of March his ele came to the 
houſe of peers,” and gave the royal afſent to the bills 
chat were ready. And on the” ftxtecnth, fecretaty 
Hedges defvered a meſfage to the houſe fiened" by 
the King, informing them, * that Ai wee 4 Hay 
«ing directed” Mr. Stanhope, his envoy Ltfdbrck⸗ 

| nary and plenipotentiary to the Hague, to efter 
. into negotiations in concert with the ſtares: general 
„ ofthe United Provinces, and "other powers for 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| © the'mutwal fecurity of England 1 5 5 
ſioned ſueh an alteration in the affairs abwond;: that | * an@ the preſervatiom of the peace of 
| 
| 


* cording to an atdrady” df thay houfe': 25 That 
| the" ſand Mr. "Stanhope* havihg reahſiniited) bis 
majeſty copies of the White made by himſelf 
| Wi "da the deputies of the ſtates on chat ſubject to 
tlie French atbafſidor there; His majeſty bad 
* thought Hit to communicate the ſarne to them, it 
being his intentions acquaint — from kime 
do, tiche with te Mart e 00 choſe hego⸗ 

* 4Htions,” into which pe bid a the Purſuanr to 

their addreſſes.” | 

rde dem ada adked on- by 'Stankibpe and "the 


ſtates- 


(56). 


% That 55 F rench king ſhould immediately recall 
0 bis tr from the Spaniſh, Netheflands : that 
'« for the ſeeurity of England, the cities of Oſtend 
d and er ould be delivered into the hands 
« of his Britannic majeſty : that no Kingdoms, 
« provinces, Cities, lands, or or, places a pertaining 
«to the crown of Spain, ſhould ever be yielded 
or transferred to the crown of France on any 
pretence whatever : that the Engliſh ſhould. re- 
tain the ſame rights, privile 5 immunit] es 
with regard to — 9 5 and commerce in the 
dominions of Spain, they enjoyed at the, death 
of his late Catholic mc ; as likewiſe all ſuch 
* immunines, rights, and . — 
jects of France, or any other power, either 
+ ſeſs for the preſent, or may enjoy for the Der 
that all treaties of peace and commerce e 
„ Er ngland and Spain ſhould be bo wah and that 
«. a treaty ewe on theſe pies ny d. be gua- 
'< rantied. by ſuch powers. as Ohe or 1 er of the 
Uk contracting p hes 1 ald ſofficir and perſuade o 
dertake that office.. 
— Es Joining” in theſe Propoſals, che 
general d manded, as autionary n 
ade, Stevenſwaert, Luxe amur, | 
bi, Mons, Dendemonde, Banne and St. 
Darn, 2185 all W n 85 een 


| 
ftares- | 


Venlo, | 


urg, 


Feen. 


Jague, 


d for 1 aobag that 505 king his 


ply 1 returne 


1 lng) make no other reply to the demand 


of the ſtates- general, than that 

refiew, the treaty of Ryſwick, which was all the 
ſecurity they were to expect. He added, that he 
had no orders to give any anſwer to the, envoy of 
his Britannic majeſty; but if the king had any de 
mands to make, it might be done by 


he was ready to 


- having no orders. 1 to treat with any. but 
general. od 
When this 1 COP communicate. to "The! 
commons, they, inſtead of reſenting the, treachery 
and injuſtice of the French monarch, ſeemed, to 


the, ſtares-, 


think of nothing but thwarting and perplexing the 


meaſures x their own. ee they began 


' wreak, their W all thoſe who had, any 
hand in concludi treaty of partition, which 
they now took 3 conſideration. Their debates 


2 carried on with a degree of warmth, that ex. 
ceeded the bounds of decency, or common good 
on the highway,, and others ? Fa ous A: of 
this e ee. 2 9 e Was 
Ne bim is graciqus meflages, and at 
Ne e leave to. fore his ma- 
from 1 treaty of partitibn, to the loterelt of theſe. \| 
Kg _ the. peace of, Europe, had it been 
Pani territories. to. the | 
| "This ade reſs greatly « 5 
theleaſt n. 
= ond oh 8 related to 


985 


0 large a part 
— 4921 
how 


Fl 


breeding. Some compared the treaty to. 4 ro . 
hich, they drew up an addreks, 
eyes m 45 10 
He Il con quences that, muſt t have reſulted: 
ECUtIOn, ! by cedir 
@ ah: Sha 
ever, thaugh e 90 


1 85 he. 4 


at. Part. 
partition: treaty, 


returned for anſwer, that he was el the enn 


iſes, as the 1 
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125 aac to the French ambaſſador, were, j! 


275 
"wat 8 with his” commilnicating t te hath” the 
kate of the negotiations, which he ſhould continue 
to inform them of, and be always ready to receive 
their advice; being petſuaded that nothing could 
contributè more to he e happineſs of the kingdom 
«and the peace of Europe, than the concurrence 'of 
his pafliament. in all his negotiations, and a 99d 
"bhderftanding between him and his peo ple. 


— 


Ill 


his ambaſſa- 12 
dor at Paris, or the French miniſter, he himſelf | 


| 


—— 


—— — 


—— | 


—— 


The king on the thirty-firſt of March acquainted 
the commons with Lewis's declaration, © that he 
Te” would grant no other ſecurity than a renewal of 
e the peace of Ryſwick; „ ſo that the negotiation 
emed to Bes at end. He alſo communicated two 
"reſolutions of the ſtates general, deſiring that the ſti- 
1 ſuccours might be immediately ſent. Upon 
Which the houſe reſolved that his majeſty Would be 
de fired to take ſuch meaſures as might. moſt con- 
duce to their ſafety, aſſuring him, that they. would 
effeQually enable him to ſupport | the We? with the 


15 | 

- Soor i After 7] letter "Front the king \ of Spain. to 
Ang Witkam, was delivered by the marquis de 
Tory to the earl of Manchester at Paris, notifying 
his acceſſion to the throne, and expr ivg his earneſt 
deſite of cultivating a mutual friendſhip between 
the two crowns, William, finding that though 
the nation were very ready to ſupport and aſſiſt both 
the Dutch and the emperor in obtaini ing a ſufficient 
e F 'rance, yet they, were not the leaſt 
inclined to enter into a new war for recovering the 
kingdom of Spain f from the duke of Anjou; he 
therefore thought proper to acknowledge the duke's 


title to the crown, and congratulate him on his ac- 
celſion. 0 
Alarmed at this ate the emperor loudly ex- 
claimed at being thus abandoned by his allies: but 
Was (till determined to aſſert his right by force of 
"arms, and Nack propoſed to ſend. prince Ex 1 
with an army into Italy, in order to plc poſt: 
"of Milan, as a fief of the empire. 12 
.- During theſe tranſactions, d' Avaux, the French 
ambaſſador, employed eve arr to perſuade the 
"ſtates of the cordial Wade his maſter, towards 
them. But the Dutch had too dearly 9 56 909 
the E rench monarch's pretended. love to 75 repub- 
Her. to be eaſily perſuaded of the truth of his pro- 
ellions; and therefore Willy exerted. themſclves | in 
Providing for their own ſecurity, 65 reipfgreing 
their garriſons, and ſolliciting ſuccours | rom, foreign | 
powers, They allo. che elt O king. liam, 
in which. the expreſſed the, moſt Feet zeal for the 
"incefeſt of . 'ngland, and earneltly preſſed that the 
ſtipu lated number 10 troops ſhould be imchediarely 
eine to, theit aſſiſtance, Accordingly. the. thice 
Scottiſh regitnents, , which. the king had, [tained 1 in 
his own- pay, Were directly ſent them from Scotland. 
At the ſame time the king communicated the letter 
"of the ſtares-general | to the houſe of e Füge 0. 
hay ing taken it into conlideration, came to ff e fo]- 
955 ee 6 that they would effc&v; IV. al- 
his majel 9 to ſupport his allies in maintaining 
I ie Bs Europe, and immediately proyide 
the. 


tip lated faccours for the ſtates general.” M 
e ſion, 19 conceived | in v warm an affeQionate ; 
the requeſted, his majeſty, that he would 
many 0 15 ed the articles of any former. treaty 
wich the Rates: genefal, hut alſo enfer 18 a. Jeng: 

'offcnfive and defenſive. with Hide A}, 


18 55 
Preſervation, and invite all het Prince roo 
concerned 


_ " 


addreſs from the houſe of pers Ong the ſame 
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7 eee in the ſame danger, from che unſon of 
France and Spain, to become parties in the treaty. 

They farther exhorted him to enter into ſuch alli. 

ances with the emperor, as his 1.597020 think 


neceſſary ; aſſuring him of their reſo tion to aſſiſt 
fi g 9 * \ . 4 A & $4 LL 
kim in the moſt effectual manner; 


His majeſty was ſo well pleaſed ich this diſpoſi- 


* 


7 E N G L AN D. A. D. 701. 


his majeſty, and abuſe his people, they requeſted 
"be would be pleaſed 1 the ſaid Jokn lotd 
Somers, Edward earl of Orford, and Charles 
„ lord Halifax from his council and preſence for 
e eyer; as alſo William earl of Portland, who 
„%%% T — 

The lords were highly incenſed at this ſtep of the 


— — 
_ 


| Hon in both houſes to fupport him in his views, that 
he expreſſed his ſatisfaction in an anfwer he ſerit to 
"each houſe ſeparately; 
But ct ita theſe appearances of friend - 
ip and union, the commons were n their 
favourite pres of revenge againſt their | antago- 


4 


niſts. They had 94 Poſes a committee to examine 
the journals of the houſe of lords with regard to 


the partition treaty, and to report their proceedings 
to the houſe. Sit Edward Seymour, a violent tory, 
was appointed chairman of, this committee, and on 
his report, the commons voted, “ that William, 
e earl of Portlarid, by negotiating and concluding 
* the treaty of partition, which was deſtructive of 
ec the trade of this kingdom, and W (0 the 
peace of Europe, was guilty, and ſhould be im- 


£ 


* peached of high crimes and miſdemeanors.“ } 
_ Purſuant to this reſolution Sir John Leviſon Gower | 


was ſent up to impeach the earl at the bar of the 


| houſe of lords, and at the ſame time to aſſure 


them, that the commons would, 
bit articles againſt him. 
Scon after their accu | | 
the commons had a conference with the lords, when 
they deſired their lordſhips to communicate to them 
what informations they had received of any tranſ- 
actions relating to the negotiations or treaties of 
partition of the Spaniſh monarchy ;. whereupon 
their lordſhips delivered to them the two latin com- 
miſſions of powers granted to the earls of Portland 
and Jerſey, for negotiating the ſaid treaties ; as alſo 
a private paper of lord Portland's, in which Mr. 
ſecretary 
the treaty, 
The comme 
Somers, which he being informed of, deſired to be 
heard before that houſe. This was granted, and 
he made à defence wherein he obſerved, that he had 


8 in due time, exhi- 


* 


ann 


* 


* 


_ 


ernon adyiſes him to negotiate and Kniſh | 


mons now reſolved to impeach lord 


commons, which they ' conſidered,” not only as an 
infult upon their tribunal,” but alfo a violation of 
common Juſtice, "and they preſented a counter ad- 
"dreſs, wherein they entreated the king not to paſs 
any cenſure on thoſe lords, until they were tried 
upon the impeachments the commons had preferred 
FE 
The commons now fearing, that they might fall 
into diſgrace with the nation for having preferred 
impeachments which they could not properly ſup- 
port, uſed every art to delay the trials of theſe no- 
blemen, and when a day was at laſt appointed, they 
laid hold of jome frivolous pretence to abſent them- 
ſelves from the trial, fo that the four lords, having 
no proſecutors to appear againſt them, were acquit- 
tech, and the Tmpeachments diſmiſſec. 
In the mean time, the whig party omitted no en- 
deayours to villify and depreciate their adverſaries in 
the minds of the people. They openly charged 
chem with being TN bonne to the French' king; 
enemies to the preſent government; and that all 


* 


s their views and actions tended to the reſtoration of 
fing the earl of Portland, 


James and his, family. They tried to procure pe- 
titions from London and the principal counties in 
England; but the county. of Kent alone could be 
Prevailed on to ſend up an addreſs,” It contained 
the moſt indecent reflections on the houſe of com- 
mons, and was ſigned by the deputy-lieutenant of 
the county, ſeveral juſtices of the peace and others, 
and was boldly delivered to the houſe, by five gen- 
tlemen of the county, who, _ Fan Sed in 
and queſtioned at the bar of the houſe, owned the 
petition and their hands to it. The houſe then took 
it into confideration, and voted it to be a ſcandalous, 
inſolent and ſeditious libel, tending to deſtroy the 
conſtrtution of parhaments, and to fudder the eſta- 
- bliſhed government of thefe realms, and ordered 
the five perſons who had preſented it,. to be taken 


- 


— —”— * 


9 W 


only acted in compliance with the king's commands, 
which it was certainly his duty to do. After his 
lordſhip withdrew, the houſe fell io a long and 
warm debate upon the juſtification he had offered, 
when the tory party prevailed, and à refolution 


paſſed, * that John des Somers, by adviſing his | 


« majeſty to conclude the creaty of partition, was 
„ gullty of a high ctime and miſdemeanor.” The 
commons then paſſed votes to the like effect againſt 
the earl of Orford and lord Halifax, and on the 


into cuſtody as promoters of the Aid petition. 
Their confinement, however, added fuel to the 
flame which had been blown up among the people, 
and ſoon after a paper came out, entitled a memo- 
rial from the gen emen, freeholders, and inhabitants 
of the county of ——in' behalf of ' themſelves,” and 
many thouſands of the good people of England. 
Herein they charged the commons with breach of 
faith in not Paying the public debts; with im- 
riſoning gentlemen who were none of their mem- 


fifteenth of April a general impeachment was 
The commons now acted in a manner unptece- 


"dented ; for a few days after the impeachment, | 


they drew up ar addrefs to the king, wherein, after 
repreſenting the great ſatisfaction they had to ob- 

ſer ve in their enquiry concerning the treaty of par- 
tition, the great care his *majeſty had taken in not 


ers; blamed them for voting the partition treaty 
fatal; mentioned a: new clauſe of rights; admo- 
niſteck tie commons to a& according to their duty ; 
and concluded thus: For Engliſhmen are no more 
te de [lavex"to'pathatnents tftan to Rings. 
His majefty came to the hone on the rwelfch of 
: of June, ore? ith obo, A act of fuc- 
ceſſion' intitled, an get for the farther limitation of 


entering into that negotiation without the advice of 
his Engliſh counſellors; and finding that John 


lord Somers did, in concert with Edward earl of 
Orford, and Charles lord Halifax, adviſe his ma- 
Jeſty to enter into that treaty, of ſuch dangerous 
_ conſequence, without the advice-of his council; 
That they might np longer be able to deceive 


the crown, and better fecuring the rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubject.” On this oecafton he made'a 

ſpeech, wherein he expreſſed his warm acknow- 

ledgements'to both houſes, for the care they had 
'taken'to eftabliſh the ſucceſſion of the croyn in the 
proteſlant line, and for their repeated affuraiices of 
_ Tupporting him in ſueh alliances” as ſhould be * 
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They enfbrcsd. che advice 2withf fuchs 'reafons-of 
Snare that Lewis 88 Dt to au NMhO Wel 
ine ſon of James the ſechnd ag Ning: Thi 
day; however; Miry - of -Mbdeng}- witow to 
the deceaſed king, went to Madani'9e” Muintenon's 


apartment 0 Penk ts“ n od. She 
Found Hm There, and \with @ AUG" of tens, col: 


Jursd him not- 0 treat her O Rerſelf, and the me- 
muy of aking Ie Pad Pröteczed! with: fo-mbetiin. 
digtity as to rofuſelu title; the 6ATy rerains- of theiv 
feriner greataefs:! She obſetv6d; that” aw hey ſors 
| r- the hohours of prinee of Wales, he 
2 bt es be treated as! King after che denth of his 


e end dat Scen I Mist! inet cpu act 
e provideck he as. heft to hey cite 
| ' deprived” him. Ste then 
* the ſon ot 
f {| , the Engliſn woufd, ne ertheleld de- 


A war againſt France, and that He would enly 
|, fel therepter 6f having facrificed” the 'rmoft "noble 
ee 4 fruitleſß Precaution: Phe entkreaties 

ths royal widow 'were powerfully” ſeconded by 


l Madam de Maintenon. Lewis feſumed His former 


Entiments, and James 's ſon was proclaimed 1 5 
| Sebtlind;” anck Irefand, by rHe"title of 
Jabs III. and this titie was Hke wife te 25067 
by” the King of Spain, the dulke of Say auch tfie 
2 AST ab nlite os inbemed of un tant. | 
ut, | Gion, he difpatched à courier to che King of Swe. 
den as guarantee of the treaty of Ryfnick, to com- 
| plain of this mamfeſt violation of "that: treaty. "Ae 
| the ſame time he recalled his irttbiffador; the ear! 
1 off Hefter, from Paris, with orders to return 
1. Wirheur taking leave, And l. FE Pony Uſe Pheneli 

| refidetrt, was tofd to def kingdom. 
Abe city ef London, 0 dc bäder 
N trariſnticted addrefes to his majeſty im 
Gband, declaring theit ſenſe of th indiginty of- 
5 Him by Lewis, und pfortfiſing — 5 his 
Sovemment aganift the pretender 1 0 His other 
enemies. Lewis, im a manifeſto which he publifhed 
| 2nd} throughout Europe, erideavoured to 
| vitdlcate bY on condutt. | He'pretended to aſſert, 
 rhafeliere-Was norkiihg in What he” had Gone con- 
trary to the'treary Uf Ryfwick, affirming, that he 
did not intend to fett k ing James tlie tmr, as he 
| led ft, in recovering 150 crown bung the life 

| of his preſent majeſty King William. & 
| *Havitng condgded alliances” with Sent Wretgn 
| princes againſt France, parcicutarly kifly that with theem- 
peror and Holland,” Willlath Began to prepare for 
| his feturn to Eügland. but being detalied it Hol- 
155 tly by his bad ſtate of Health, abd partly 
| Deetz ue e with"theftates' for attacking 
| = hoy rontiers the next Campaign, he did not 
arrive here till the fifth Gf Nike. The firſt 
| aged his attention aid chat vf the 
| council was, whether the rrefent- arklament Mould 
be diſſolved and a new one Falle. After me de- 
bate it Was Carrietl for the latter arne and on the 
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the great indignity. offered -by rehch "king, 
= owning and declaring the r rince o 


1 Wales, king of England, Scotland, and, ical 


bill for attainting the pretended prince of Wa 
Was brought! into the: houſe of commo „Which 
ing carried up to the othet houſe, 
d 


. 


itional clauſe of attainder ag 5 the late king 


James's queen; but when the, ill was fent dee 


Hh the commons, they excepted to the amendment, 


as, irregular, and propoſed 111 the queen mould 


be attainted in a Kparme bill; to which the, lords 
afſented, 


On the tentk of February, the king catiie'to'the 


| houſe, and gave the royal aſſent to a bill for reviving 
and continuing the act for ſtating the public ac- 
counts. The commons then took into conſideration 


the conduct of the Kentiſh petitioners who inſulted the 


laſt parliament; when they refolved, that Thomas 


had ptonioted chat ſcandatous and 
ſeditious petition in the houſe of Par 2 _ 


Colepepper, eſlq; 


monly called the Kentiſh petition, containing 


leſs reflections on that houſe, for which 0 x 5755 
ſhould be committed to Newgate, and the attorney. 

eneral ſhould proſecute him fof that crime, and 
Tikeviſe for bein: guilty of corrupt, ſcandalous and | 


| de pending, he granted'a commiſſion un 


1 


ndecent practices, in endeavouring to prochre him- 
= elected burgels, | for the toun of Aa in 
Kent. 
"Da the twenty- fuxth my Februaty the commons 
came to the following reſolutions, © = 9, 
4: That to aſſert That the pope 1 7 eine was not 
the only 


tended to the ſubverſion of the rights and privileges 


of the houſe of commons, and the fundamental accepte 


nſtitution of 


7 32 
£&7% 


f the government of this kingdom. 


* 


no power of commitment büt of their own 


g on the Lee e 'of the houſe of com- 


iglation of che rights 


his frvies therein, 18 4 1 2 
commons. 


privile. 
ee ſhould not be Nee and for 


d With the | 


reſentative of the'commons of Englang, 


That to afſert that the 'houſe of commons haye 

bers tends to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of 
the houſe of commons. | 
That to print or publiſh any books or 'Bbels, re- 


f, for or relating 15 


e Ein b. 


— — 


order of his thx 


; offerec | 


ADL ride 


ect under an accuſation, either by achtnent 
| ORE nad a right) x0 be be e ſpeedy 


hy wat With Fratite' "Was He erin 10 . 

of the nation ; and a prptlamation was iſfued, by 

jefty, 15 'the better encourage 

n and able bodied landmen,” in = 

2 confiderdble gratuity by way 6f bounty 
money, to fuck as ſhould enter themſelyes on board 
the a , a fixed time. Soon after 4 ſecond: 8 ; 
$a was iſſued, to give farrhet time for fuch 
' who were at any great diſtance; to Nene 3 


of ſea 


| of, the li ke bounty, by which means the nd 
| navy were in a ſhort, time provided: With men, who 


| 


. relolyed to diſa m the ae f 


| chearf ully entered thetnfelves ihto thi ſervice. 
1585 his return from Holland, the i Bi 
Fed in 4 negotiation with the f Heſſe 


| 1 Anta, "who affüfed him, that if Ré 36000 lay ay 


ſiege to, and take Cadiz, the admiral of Caſtile, an 
ſeveral other grandees' of 1 would declare for 
the houſe of Auſtria. _ The emperor + the Dutch 
had determined u n the ſiege Bf Ney ſerſwaert, 
which. the elector © "Chlogh ne Had de vered 1 into the 
hands of the French. The elector bf Hanover had 
olfenbuttle and 
Saxegotha ; theking of the Romans And prince Lewis 
of Baden undertook | to inveſt Landau, and the em- 
ror a to ſend à powerful 1 2 
180 ugene in Savoy. Thus every thing Te 
in the greateft forwaraneſs to humble ou Bee 
when, in the N of 5 uch bh ht proſpects, the 
king was fend With an indiſpo pic i which: over; 
ſpread the nation with & cloud be ſorrow. © © 
His majeſty's health had been for ſome in ina 
declining itate, and by the advice of his phyficians 
he had fetired to Hampton court, Where, I was 
one day taking the air in the park, e feu f rom + 
horfe; and broke his collar bone, which was imme- 
22 ſer, and the ſame evening he teturned to 
Kenſington, Where he ſeemed 15 in à fair way of 
acer till the firſt of March, When deflokion 
5 upon his knee, attended with very alarming 
typ ptoms. This prevented his going th perſon to 
e parliargent houſe, 35 he eee intended; but 
being very ſollicitous "about the national 12 1 
the great 
ſeal to ſeveral peers, for paſſing the bills then Tying 


| ready for the Toyal aſſennt; among Which Were, 2 


| 


| 


His purpoſe it was reſolved by a conſiderable ma- | 


Jorirys, it wm the undoubted 175 of the 


Bill” for the "attainder of the preretided” prince of 
Wales, and an act that the ſolemn affirmation and 
pe on of the people called quakers ſhould be 
inſtead of an oath in the uſual form. 

is majeſty was ſo well Fecdvered' on the 5 
of March, that he tock ſeveral turns in the 

W re wich having ſotnewhat 3 
bim he fat down on 4 couch and fell aſteep; When 
he awaked he was ſeized with a cold „5 * ich was 
followed by a violent” fever. Every remedy which 
could be thought on by his 7 was Med; 
ately adminiſtered but W ſucceſs, for he con- 
tinued Very ill for two days, When, being fo weak 
that he could not write his name, he, in che pre- 
ſende of the lord keeper and che cletks of the par- 
Hamnent, applied a ſtamp, prepared for the p pole, 
to three bills, one of which was, the act of a abjura- 
tion and ſettlement. The next day his majeſty 


peo- found himſelf ſomewhar'eaſier, hut in the nighr he 


ple of England to Petition or addreſs a = for was attacked three violent oy. the 
dhe calling, ſitting br 'diſfolving! fa ents, | intervals of which he Ent for ſeveral ns = and 
and for the redrefling 6f * | ene poke ts them about vr private affalts. In 9 
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| ing early: bis majeſty 0 the holy ſacrament || © He * an exquiſite diſcernment and con- 
. from the hands of Tenniſon, archbiſhop of Can- ſummate prudence in the government of his domi - 
terbury, and then continued in prayer with' ehat pre- nions. The principat powers of | Europe, conifider- 


late, and doctor Burnet, biſhop. of Saliſbury, till ed him as a friend in whom'they could repoſe'an un- 


about eight ofclocky-whenhe was ferzed with — | limited confidence *' a diſtinction never before poſ- 
agonies- of death; juſt as he was expiring 


e ſeſſed by any king of England, and which William 
aſked for his gteat favourite, the earl of * | Maintained by the moſt inviolable attachment to the 


who immediately attended him, and the king, who | || intereſts of his allles, and an unwearied appheation 
was now ſpeechleſs, graſpediMobaint and taig'n to his te buſineſs. He checked the alarming rogreſs of 
heart with marks of the moſt tender affe&@ion; "He || the Freneh in Flanders and Germany Og: was the 
then expired in the arme of Mr. Sewel, one of the || ſupporter” Burope, we read to fink beneath the 
of the back ſtairs; who ſupported him as he || force of the ambitious Lewis. The . im are in- 

fat in: Rist bed, after having reigned a little more teck to him for the Khowled ge of their” own 
than ckirteen years, and in ehe ifty-ſecond tn of | ſerength, as 4 commercial and u dane Ration. 
Ins ag.. fle Yi 71996 the Nor Gid'theembareaſſments and obſtructions in his 
This prince has, with eg 0 this chapadtet, meaſures, by his parliaments; evet get the better of 
ſhared the 1 of choſe ho act in exalted . his ſollicitude for enen the glory and happineſs 


of theſe kingdoms: Prejudice an; party zeal which 
blinded the writers of che ſaſt gen having now 
bab mice to joſtiee and equny, When II. i 
juſtiy conſideredd as one of the greate |" princes 
that ever ungen the ſeeprer of England. 

But notwithſtanding all the virtües of William, 
we are far from repreſenting im as free from imper- 
fections; he Was ainbitious, ge eneroſi ty was not one 
of his favourite virtues; and” He was juſtly Vame- 
able for that impolitic, or rather upgrateful ar- 
tiality, which he, on all occafions, diſcovered to- 
| wards his foreign favourites. *” This was che prin- 


cipal cauſe of "the diſtruſt between him und his peo- 
rior to every danger, and every misfortune. His 


ple, and affords an example which all princes, who 
campaign in Ireland, and his taking Namur, were || are talled* to the vernment of a foreign country, a 


perhaps the only inſtances, when fortune favoured would do well to remember. 
lis arms; but x h ſhe ſeemed to have delighted In a word, his virtues greatly over. balanced his 
in traverſing his nil itary projects, ſhe could f neyer | failings ; nor can any Engliſhmanthink on him bur 
ſhake his courage, his fortitude, his equanimi in with gratitude, as an illuſtrious inſtrument in the 
which he N on by nr * e © an- hand of providence, for reſcuing theſe kingdoms 


Wen 24 from popiſh l = afbitrary Power. 1 


Geformed! with every vice. Bur the 15 0 by | 
which his enemies ſhewed at his death, ſufficiently | 

_ confured the latter, and is POPE the e greateſt eulo- | 
Siam on his memory: e een 
He was generally nter nde 18 the many Farce 

he fought againſt the French, yet he muſt be allowed 
the ritle of a great general arid a great king; for tho“ 
he was repeatedly beaten, he general} by plied much 
much more by his defeat, than the victors hy their [ 
good fortune. He had inſpired his troops with a 

| confidence and courage which rendered them Ro 
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and. PN 3 9 1 "TIPS Irie | 


by the death of king W 


7 B We 8 öl benen . erg, 


ame da Jelly. rs to iſſue a proc la- 

N volved on the ed Anne of Dex moni rates We: ede » Whe- 
mark, ſter "to. the Iate queen Mar e cher civil . 1 cantigued ir re- 
27 the privy. council 9 55 Were Ws itting w. vo. — 10 a 118 8 e 44 bi procla- 
iam paid the deht of nature, w waited on her majeft y' mation Was d licland, re- 
and recognized" her title. The parliament alſo, quiring all h Kg e Tu co civil and military, 
which continued ſitting, after the king's Srathe met to continue the ſeveral offices; 


jmmediately ; and the Jords having deſired a con- 


and declaring the; Rove reſ 
"ference. with the; commons, acquainted, them with 


ation to protect them 
in their religion, c 


erties. At the dame 


the death of William; declaring, that after time the queen ſummoned al late king's mi- 

the are ol ROS majclty, the, e Anne || nuſters f Scetla l, | nden, to attend her, 

Was the, opl 15 lau ful ſoyere! 85 of thele e 3 and ore whom the took the coronation oath appointed 
a 


her ma 


= wh d been given for procla 
The commons deten joined. 4h 
Av i recogpizing ber majefty 's title, and unani-) 
moully ro an ;addxels.o Fanelenße AAS. NG; 
ation. The d Sa e ingly Profle aimed 
:th Jane Jaye 2 70 n e 


10 ente en. he Jay otland, on the, accel- . 
TRE = 1 | Wie the news of the \ 
queen's acceſlion to the throne, reached the kingdoms 
of, Scgtlend and Ireland, the 30) of the people ap- 
* ly kigcere with that in England. N WH 

On the nigch of March, each houſe of parlia- 
ment, t. attended; majeſty ſeparately, with an ad- 
2 of. Fopfiglenss apd.congratulation. The. Peers, 
"Bak Auge. Was equal. ng 5 55 1950 alſured her majeſty. of their firm reſolution to ſup- 

ever appeartd ſince the rc reſtoration 0 lauch port her undoubted "right and title, and the ſucceſ- 
77 Vol. II. e ſion 


loud accla arch the 10 
expreſſed ;| Y; q.-3 5 n he prin Ns 
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againſt all her engages | 
being, they ſaid, fully ſenſible, that the great lots they | 
had ſuſtained was no otherwiſe to be repaired, than | 
by a vigorous adherence to her majeſty and her al- 
lies, in the proſecution of the meaſures already en.. 
tered into, to reduce the exorbitant power of France': | 


that they would exert themſelves to the utmoſt. to | + ſurable to the honour and dignity of che crown. 


ſion in the proteſtant line, 


maintain the balance of Europe, and deſired no 


time might be loſt in communicating to the allies || 
her majeſty's reſolution, of adhering to the alliances 


already made, which they would exert their utmoſt | 
endeavours, to enable her to maintain. 
The queen returned the lords her thanks for the 
aſſurances they gave her, and promiſed them her 
endeavours ſhould always be fincere to | 
true intereſt of 

can. i. 4 


attended her majeſty with their . addreſs, in which 
| they condoled with her for the loſs of the late king; | 


1 


a certain 


their grief, and engaged them unanimouſly to aſſure 
her, 


all her enemies; and alſo that they were firmly re- 


effectually provide for, and make good the public 
credit of the nation. Ar e 
_ Her majeſty returned the commons thanks for 
their aſſurances, and told them they could not be 


more agreeably confirmed, than by giving diſpatch | 


to the preparations for the public | ſervice, and for 
the lupnort , ·,r ę⏑ tt; | 

The 7 went to the houſe of peers on the ele- 
venth o 


luvered the following ſpeech to the parliament. 


My lords and gentlemen, n 
« I cannot too much lament my own unhappi- 
<« neſs in ſucceeding ſo immediately after the loſs of 
* a wing, who was the great ſupport,” nat only of 
<< theſe kingdoms, but of all Europe, and I am 
extremely ſenſible of the weight and difficulty it 
« brings For me. Nth [ES ' | 
ZBut the true concern I have for our religion, 


for the laws and liberties 'of England, for” the 
0 e ON ſucceſſion to the crown in the 
1 


* proteſtant line, and the government of church 
and ſtare as by law eſtabliſhed, encour | 
this great undertaking, which 1 promiſe myſelf 
will be ſucceſsful by the blefling' of God, and 
4 the continuance of that fidelity and affection, of 
«which you have given me ſo full aſſurance. | 
- « The preſent conjuncture of affairs requires 
<« the greateſt «Ry and diſpatch, and I am 
very glad to find in your ſeveral addreſſes, ſo una - 
* nimoùs a concurrence in the ſame *opinion* with 
* me, that too much cannot be done 
couragement of our allies to reduce the exorbi-| 


o 


c tant power of France. R 1 * | Taxes. 4 She returned the commons thanks for hav- 


ing continued to her, during her life, the ſame reve- 
nd they 
1 | that though it would in all prob 1 
Scotland, which has been ſo lately recommended what his Had formerly produced, ſhe would, never- 
theleſs, Fre directions that one hundred thouſand 


4s 
* 1 * 7 ag 
© * 
o 


] cannot but think it neceffary on this occaſion 
<« to deſire you to conſider” of proper methods to- 
_ *« wards obtaining an union between England and 
* to you as a matter which concerns the peace and 
< ſecurity of both kingdom. 


oy 1 1 „ 
0 4 


In the evening af the ſame day, the commons 


but at the ſame time obſerved, that her majeſtys - 
care for their religion and eſtabliſhment, gave them | ; | ; tt 
ſpect of future. happineſs, moderated | liament, and the two houſes unanimouſly joined in 
at they would aſſiſt and maintain her ma- 
jeſty on the throne where God had placed her, againſt || 


As D. 1702, 


Sentlemen of the; houſe of commons 
I need not put you in mind that the 'revenue , 
«. for e the expences of the civil govern 

e 1505. hro od 
„ rely entirely upon your affections for the 
ſupplying it in ſuch a manner as ſnhall be moſt 


e any} e en wht been nba od 
4 My lords and gentlemen, Sig won z: 
6 It ſhall be my conſtant endeavours to make 

« you the beſt return for that duty and affection you 


have expreſſed to me, by a careful and diligent 


: 
* 2 


| <<. adminiſtration for the good of all my ſubjects, 


and as I know my own heart to be entirely Eng- 
e liſh, I can very ſincerely aſſure you, there is not 
an ching you can expect or deſire from me, which 
100 I bal not WAP to do 5 the Rn” and 
« [proſperity of England, and you alwa 

« find me a * religious obſerver of — 
r e 


This ſpeech was extremely agreeable to the par- 


an affectionate addreſs of thanks to her majeſty for 
the ſame. On the fourteenth of March they voted, 
that the ſame revenue which had been ſettled on 


t t. | king William, ſhould be ſettled on her majeſty for 
ſolved to maintain her majeſty's alliances, and the 


ſucceſſion of the crown in the proteſtant line, and 


life. The ſame day the earl of Marlborough was 
elected knight companion of the moſt noble order 
of the garter; and on the fifteenth he was appoint- 
ed captain general of all her majeſty's forces in 
England, and of thoſe which were employed abroad 
in conjunction with her allies. 1 | 


March, with the uſual ſolemnity, and de- 


Her majeſty, in a letter to the ſtates-peneral, in- 
formed them of the death of king William, and 


aſſured them of her reſolution to concur with them 


in all the meaſures that ſhould be found neceſſary to 
preſerve the common liberty of Europe, and to re- 
duce the power of France within due bounds. The 
ſtates had been ſeized with a moſt terrible conſter- 


nation on the firſt news of king William's death; 


but animated by her majeſty's aſſurances, they now 
reſolved to proſecute vigorous meaſures, and the 
arrival of the earl of Marlborough confirmed them 


me in 


in thoſe reſolutions. That nobleman was ſent to 
Holland in quality of her majeſty's ambaſſador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to their high migh- 


tineſſes. | | | EE 4 N 
During theſe tranſactions abroad, the Engliſh 
Parliament agreed to ſeveral bills, particularly an 
act for the better ſupport of her majeſty's houſhold, 
and the honour and dignity of the crown; an act 
for the ſtating the public accounts, and ſeveral pri- 
vate bills; when her majeſty came to the houſe of 
peers and gave them the royal aſſent. This being 
done, her majeſty made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
wherein ſhe told them, it was with the greateſt plea- 
ſure ſhe gave her aſſent to the act for ſtating the pub- 
lic accounts, thinking it highly reaſonable her ſub- 


£ » 


| jets ſhould be ſatisfiec how the large ſums they had 
"the en- 


ted her were expended ; eſpecially when the 


"common. intereſt required a, continuance of gre 


had granted to the late king, telling them, 


ability, fall ſhort of 


pours 3113 1K of thould de annualy Een to th 
74 | 7 


public 


© + ae. > 


public ſervice ; being willing, » ſhe: added, to 
ſtreighten herſelt in; her own expences, rather than 
not contribute all in her power to the eaſe and relief 
of her people; with a juſt regard to the honour and 
dignity of the crown. /! Jo 6011 ng ag m 
A declaration of ſo popular a nature could not 
fail of deing bien, agreeable to the parliament, 
and accordingly both houſes preſented hee majeſty 
addreſſes of thanks, in which they mentioned her 
unparalleled goodneſs, in contributing ſo largely out 
of her own revenue, to the relief of her ſubjects. 
It was now warmly debated. in council, whether 
England/ſhould engage in the war as principals, or 
only a$auxiliaries ; the tories with the earl of Ro- 
cheſter; at their head, were for the latter; alledg- 
ing that in the late war, the emperor: and ſome 
other of che allies, had been very remiſs in furniſh. 
ing their quota, and bringing their troops early 
into the field, whereby many advantages had been 
loft, and the burden of the war thrown chiefly up- 
on the Engliſh : that their deficiences were con- 
ſtantly ſupplied by England; and when they were 
put in mind of their engagements, they pleaded 
their inabilities, which was conſidered as a ſufficient 
excuſe; while the Engliſn, from a nice notion of 
honour, had diſſipated their revenues, and even 
mortgaged their country in the quarrel: whereas, 
had they acted only as auxiliaries, they would have 
lain under no other difficulty than that of paying 
the troops ſent to their aſſiſtance, and the ſtreſs and 


ought to ſupport it; the powers who were the more 
nearly concerned in the event. ou 


£7 


But theſe reaſons were ſufficiently refuted by the | 


whigs, the principal of whom were the dukes; of 
Devonſhire and Somerſet, who inſiſted on the ne- 
ceſſity of the Engliſh eagaging as principals in the 
war; and the earl of Marlborough joined them in 


dolphin, on whoſe punctuality, in point of remit- 


kingdoms. 


the twenty - ſecond of October, at the cockpit 
burden of the war would been borne by thoſe who 


this opinion. It was obſeryed, on this occaſion, 
that the honour of the nation was concerned to ful- 
fil the late king's engagements; and affirmed that 
the power of France could never be reduced within 
due bounds, unleſs the Engliſn engaged as princi- 
pals in the quarrel. This allegation was ſo ſtrongly 
ſupported by the whigs, that the majority declared 
in favour of their opinion; and a declaration of 
war was ordered to be prepared againſt France and 
Spain. Her majeſty, however, thought proper to 
lay the matter before the houſe of commons; and 
accordingly Mr. comprtroller; by her majeſty's com- 
mand, communicated to them the convention be- 
tween her majeſty, the emperor, and the ſtates- 
general. The commons on receiving this mark of 
the queen's confidence, preſented an addreſs of 
thanks for having adviſed with them before ſhe de- 
clared war, and aſſured her, that they would, to 
the utmoſt of their power, aſſiſt and ſupport her 
majeſty in carrying on this — war againſt the 
ambitious diſturber of the peace of E. * conr | 
Having thus obtained the conſent of the com- 


mons the queen cauſed war to be declared againſt_| 


France and Spain, on the 4th of May; and two 
days after the publiſhing of that declaration, the 
lord Godolphin was conſtituted lord high · treaſurer. 
This office his lordſhip: had for ſome time refuſed, 
but was at laſt prevailed upon to accept it by the 
inſtances of the earl of Marlbor 
eldeſt daughter his ſon was married. Marlborough 
had indeed refuſed to command the forces abroad, 
AD 


ough, to whoſe | 
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unleſs the treaſury was put into the hands of Go- 
tances, he knew he could ſafely depend. 
The queen having, in her ſpeech, recommended | 
an union between England and Scotland, a bill was 
introduced into parliament to impowef her majeſty 
to name commiſſioners for treatirig with the Scols 


on that ſubject. The tories did every thing in 


their power to render this bill abortive; but the 
meaſure was ſo. eyidently conducive. to the intereſt 
of England, and the ſupport of the preſent go- 
vernment, that, notwithſtanding all their efforts, 
it paſſed hoth houſes, and at laſt received the royal 


aſſent. 


on the twenty- fifth of May the queen went to 
the houſe of peers, and after giving the royal aſſent 
to the bills that were ready, put an end to the 


ſeſſion with a ſhort ſpeech from the throne; in 


which ſhe thanked the parliament for their zeal; re- 


commended unanimity; and declared th "oe 
carefully preſerve and maintain the act of to- 
le ration. | 3 BEE 


- * 


Soon after the prorogation of the parliament, 
the queen, in conſequence of the power given her 
by the parliament, appointed twenty two commil- 
ſioners for England, and twenty for Scotland, in 
order to treat of an union between the two 


% 


iſnoners met, for the firſt time, on 


where, after reading both commiſſions, the lord- 


keeper Wright made a ſhort ſpeech on the ſubject, 


and was anſwered by the duke of n 
At their ſecond meeting they adjuſted the prelimi- 
naries, which imported, that nothing agreed on 
among themſelves ſhould be binding till ratified h 
her majeſty, and the reſpective parliaments of both 
nations: and that unleſs all the heads propoſed for 
the treaty were agreed to, no particular part ſhould 
Theſe preliminaries being ſettled, the lord · keeper 
propoſed, on the part of England, © that the 
„ two kingdoms ſhould be inleparably united in 


* one monarchy, under her.majeſty, her heirs and 
* ſucceſſors. and under the ſame 1 mitations, as 


* propoſed in the act of ſertlement.” The Scots 
1 eee Kit offer. The doke of Queenſ- 
berry propoſed, chat both nations ſhould be united 
under one monarch and one parliament, with a mu- 
tual communication of trade and privileges. The 
queen, in the mean time, n quicken their 
—— came to the aſſembly, and made them 
a ſpeech, wherein ſhe ſaid ſhe was ſo fully perſuad- 


ed that the union of the two kingdoms would prove 


, F 


the-happineſs of both, and render this iſland more 
formidable than ever; that ſhe wiſhed the treaty 
might be brought to a ſpeedy concluſion. Some 
days after the Scots gave in ſix propoſals; but they 

were ſo extravagant, one eſpecially, by which they 
inſiſted an the rights and privileges of their com- 
pany. trading to Africa, and the Indies, that the 
Engliſn commiſſioners could not comply with their 
demands. Nor was any thing farther done upon 


| this commiſſion, which was annulled by the new 


* 


Scottiſh parliament called by the queen. 
In the mean time the emperor and the ſtates- 
n their declarations of war againſt 


France and Spain; and the preparations for a vi- 


gorous proſecution of hoſtilities. Lewis perceiving 


What 
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whit a tori Emidable confederacy was forming againft 
im, laboured; with the urmoſt affiduity, to draw 
over the Gefman princes to his intereſt; and not 


Fg ſucceeded” in his 5 upon the dukes of 


avariz and Cologne; but alto the two dukes 
of Wolfenbuttle, Rodolphits' and Anthony; to 
raiſe forces in the empire for recruiting his armies. 
This exaſperated the ällies; and 
Zell, by the empeto 8 order, made. an incurſion | 
into their country, in order to compel them by | 
force of arms, to abandon the intereſt of che com. 
on enem ny This incutſion Was attended with 
ch ſucceſs, 6 the duke of Zell had made him. 
55 maſter everal. Na places, —_— even 
plocked on " nButtle itſelf. The two Brothers, 
Rodol tis and Anthony then held e toge⸗ 
ther. The latter, whether out of generoſity not to 
ng his friend and ally, WhO had ſo generouſly 
aid hi 1755 from whom perhaps he expected 
much H. greater advantages, or out of mere obſti. 
nacy, Thewed' ho inclination to quit the F rench in- 
tęreſt. 141 though the duke of Holſteth-Ploen 
uc eve Fee A Ris Power to perſuade him 
to abandon ah intefeſt that Faſt in the end be de- 
mtructiye to his country, he could never induce him 
to liſten to the plain Qares of common ſenſe. But 
Rodofpfus, either terrified by the impending dan. 
r, or. deſirous Hecur the regency for him. 


elf, 9055 i & 25 into a negotiation with | 
- Au 8 conferences were open. | 
5 At 5 eeinent Kelyeth the duke 
i Pole be tefor'of Hanover, his neph ew, and 
dolp The A upuftus of Wolfenbuttle. The prin- 
Cipal. af 1 tric 15 4 wp onvention were, That duke | 
11 95 be excluded from having 


e 15 5 : "that Rodvlphus ſhould | 
e t. e d own' hands, and wy 
gr 455 bene Wich Prance. On the oth 
11 off "Fog editor of Hanover and the Ade | 
kit Zell, ſhould ake .inta their ſervice à thoufand 
197 ng ae jouſand four hundred foot, of the 

00 Wotfeabute, 
1 eee 95 

0 e at 

The xt enced with the ſiege 

555 805 One oh of the Rhine; 1v 
| Cole he had e into che hands of 
prince 


* 


N 
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he" did duilic of || Fiench 0 


| 
. 


| 


[1 


i} 


| 


r 5 8 the 
1 5 Not 0 en be 105 beg "th 
1 BO Gt he N - ferfwaer Was not 
1515 1 Wee the *Hiches were open. 
Th a1 80 „hd conttnanded the a 
arm under the the ies of Bur 9 D 
ot [ 5a Ne „ 8 * prizing of | 
Top 5 ile the a Was en 
19979 TE - —.—— Adel 
LNG DK about un 
1 xe „ 2a Mis ütmy un. 
| len, Und! by that tntkns' pre: 3 
15 the 15 of 155 Importaht place; for which | 


he received the thanks'df the Rates-genc 


eral. Coe 


horn, with a” ferachmmen” F ten thoufand men 


2and demoliſhed the 


broke into Flanders, fo 
forts of St. Donat and 


rench 5 berween the ri 


ſabella, W. WE reren Hall been in 'tri6riths | 
BN 90 eat laber 4 ; 2 Jaid | 
1 pair of the CHatkllctyy Bruges under 


* But on the approach of the marquis 


M \-Whilexhis! 
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of Bedivier and count. da Motte; he Was obli 
retire under the walls of Sluys; and laid 8 


country under water, n to r their t 
ing fort St. George. 5 _ * 


Bur the — of Nimagnen,. the taking of 
and the deſtruction of . 
agar - * — — Pe a. the 
eted at the ngeof the cam 
| for their forces in Gernmny being weak, — or 
drawing — . very flowly under marſhab de Ca- 
tinat, prince Lewis of Baden embraced this oppor. 
o lay ſiege to Landau, and the trenches 
— ſixth of June. But the plact 
both by art and nature, and defended 
a humerous garriſon, held out till the beginning 
of geptember, when prince Baden informed the 
leing ot the Romans, that the town was on the point 
of ſurrenderingʒ and accordingly that prince reach 
ed the place, hen the garriſon beat a, parley on the 
tenth of September. Sad 16 n ind 415 an A0. 
In the mean time the Rates general; had vom 
mird their levies, and waited only for the Eng- 
liſh, to begin j the oper ons jof be ies 
paigh in Flanders; while the e ſquadrons 
prepared to carry terror and deſtruction to the coaſta 


of France and Spain. | 
e he 


#1 wc Tn dernde af Me 
applied himfelf with #he greateſt aſſiduity to r 

ate every thing neceſſary with the oy of he 
| ſtates-general; and having completed the undertak- 
ing, left the Hague on the thirtieth of June, and 
| repaired to the army now encamped under the walls 


of Nimeguen, commanded by the duke of Athlone, 


atnounting to ſixty thouſand men. Fhis force be- 
ing ſuperior to the French army under the com- 
mand of the duke of — marſhal Bouf- 
flers, Marlborough paſſed the Maeſe on the ſix- 
teenth of July, and made ſeveral attempts to bring 
the enemy to an engagement; but the French, ra- 
ther than expoſe themſelves to the hazard of a bat- 
tle, they Choſe to abandon Spaniſn Guelderland, 


F been raiſed: at | and leave it entirely to tie diſcretion: of the allies. 

icidraw. their own Thus the Dutch, who. were ſo lately in the deepeſt 
1 220 © || conſtetna 

the walls of Nimeguen, before the earl of Marl- 

|| boroughts arri wal, had now the pleaſure to ſee the 


tien retreat of their army under 


— . — turn; and the United Provinces 
preſerved, by the earl's prudence and vigilance; 

while the duke of Burgundy, who: "lag to the 
army to learn thelartiof War, returned! home, with- 
out anyochingmore than hom t avoid a 


1 battle; and Erwis was ſo diſſatisſied with Boufflera, 
that he never after repoſed: any confidence in him. 


10 3 ——— — bring the French 
troops to an engagement, the deputies of the ſtates 
in the allied army, repteſented to. Marlborough, 
that it would be of great advantage to Holland, if 
the places held bythe» —— Spaniſh, Guelder- 
land, werpreduded, as the navigation of the Mace 
would be chen entirely % api | 
Dheſe rreafons induced * 0 4 

qroplancicns ur beſieging Venlo, Which was ac- 
cordingly inveſted on the twenty ninth of Auguſt, 
and on the twenty fifth of September the town ſur- 
| gendered: Fort St. nere attacked on the 
righteenthiqf September, and the garriſon ſur- 
rendered re onnnmnnrühde tems, an the e e 
ou the fame mont. 

lege was carrying on, Ml: 
detached general Schutz with a body of 


— 
attack 
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ſurrenderedafter a. very ſlight reſiſtance. 1 

Ruremonde was inveſted by the earl of Marlbo- 
rough in the month of October, and after 4 ſtout 
reſiſtance of. five days, [ſurrendered to | the: allies, 
together with Stevenſwaert, both ſituated on the 
Maeſe. The army then marched towards Liege, 


the duke of Burgundy had now left the command 
of the French army, thought proper to retreat from 
thence to Tongeren, on the river Jecker, and 
thence towards Brabant; in order to defend ſuch 
places as were not, at that time, intended to be at- 
When the allied army came before Liege, they 
found the city abandoned, and Marlborough 
took poſſeſſion of it without oppoſition. The cita- 
del, however, together with another ſtr 


* 
* 


of October. The citadel of Liege, defended by 
eight French battalions, was taken by ſtorm on the 
the twenty⸗third, in a manner that deſerves to 
be tranſmitted to pbſterity . 
All things being prepared and the ſignal 
* given,“ ſays the earl of Marlborough in the ac- 
count he ſent to the Engliſ court,“ our troops were 
out of their trenches, and marched towards the 
<«<-enemy:without firing a ſnot, and with an order and 
<« intrepidity hardly to be paralleled. They then at- 


tacked the counterſcarp with ſuch fury, that the 


e enemy were obliged to abandon the poſt; but our 
<- men, inſtead of forming a lodgment there, forced 
their paſſ; re the covert -· way; paſſed the mount, 
s αa nd aſcen 

& nor, who little expected ſo vigorous an attack, 
e beat à parley: our troops, however; being al- 


« would have cut the whole garriſon in pieces, had 
they not thrown down their arms and called aloud 
« for quarter, which Was granted them. In this glo- 
rious action, the hereditary prince of Cafſel ſignaliz 


e reſted the colours from the French officer. 

Mr. Wentworth, brether to lord Rebyyz alſo 
e ſerved as a volunteer in this action, and died 
<«*plotioufly in the bed of honour. M. Vivlane, 
„the governor, and the duke of Charòti were 
e made pri ſoners.“ RH Un din b 
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„ 


It is ſaid that three hundted-chouſand+florins in 


gold and ſilver were found in the citadel, beſides 
notes for about one million two hundred thouſand 
florins, drawn upon ſubſtantial merchants in Liege, 
who. paid the money. Phe whole booty was fo. 
cConſiderable, tllat an Eng lin grenadier had a.thou- 
fand Lewis d'ors for his on ſhare. Thus ended 
che firſt campain, equally advantageous to the al · 
Bes, and che hondut of the earl of Marthprough; 


F 
den ef icheftaces: ED h 265 ee eee 
The confederate army being ſeparared;} the earl 
& Marlberoughb | 
barleed immediately on. the Maeſe  fortbiolland, in 
mpany with NM. Guelderrhanfel; one of the de- 


4 7 1 . 
„ J 


4 . 
2  * 


five” foldiefs; under ithe-command-of: a:lientenant, 
by way of guard But in paſſing down thar- river; 
WA" 77 Vol. II. 


—_— 


ong fort 
called the Chartreuſe of Liege, held out till the end 


dithe breach © whereupon the gover- 


attack the towri. and caſtle of Wertz, both of which 


. 
: 


ö 


4 


1 


$ 
: 


* 


* 
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a party of fifty three men, belonging to the gar- 
riſon of Guelder, the only place in that province, 
now. belonging to the French, who lay ſkulking on 
the banks of the Maeſe, waiting for prey, oblerv+ 
ing the boat, ſuddenly ſeized the rope by which it 
was drawn; and haling it on ſhore, immediately 
diſcharged their pieces on the paſſengers ; but hav- 
and on its approach, marſhal; Boufflers, to whom 


ing examined the ſeveral paſſports without know- 


ing Marlborough, they ſearched the trunks and 
baggage, made the guard priſoners, and ſuffered. 
the boat to proceed. The governor of Venlo, 


informed of this tranſaction, took it for granted 
that Marlborough was made priſoner, and carried 


| i 


to Cuelder. Accordingly he marched; out at the 
head of his whole garriſon to attack that place. 
The ſame! account being carried to the Hague, 
filled the Dutch with the greateſt, conſternation. 
The ſtates immediately aſſembling, reſolved, that 
all. their forces ſhould march inſtantly; and threaten 
the garriſon with the utmoſt extremity, unleſs they 


inſtantly releaſed. the general. But before theſe 


orders could be diſpatched, the earl arrived. at the 
Hague, to the no ſmall joy of the people; and 
was complimented on his eſcape by the penſionary 
Heinſius, in the name of the ſtates, + + 

In the mean time the duke of Bavaria, who had 
declared for France, ſurprized Ulm, an imperial 
city and capital of Suabia. Upon this the impe- 
rial diet aſſembled at Ratiſbon, reſolved to declare 
war againſt the French king, and the duke of An- 
jou, as they ſtiled the new king of Spain. They 
alſo deſired his imperial majeſty to act againſt the 
duke according to the conſtitution of the empire, 
ule his authority for recovering the city of Ulm, 


and require the duke of Bavaria to abſtain from all 
ſumilar attempts for the future. 
& ready in the place would not hearken to it, and 


But the duke was ſo far from regarding theſe 


| threats,” that he-publiſhed a maniteſto, giving the 
| circles of Franconia and Suabia to underſtand, that 
he expected they ſhould obſerve a ſtrict neutrality 
in this war, which did not concern the empire in 
ed his courage; he went a volunteer in the attack; || 
* at the head of the grenadiers, was the firſt man 
ce who mounted the breach, and with his own hands Which it appeared that the Bavarians deſigned to 
penetrate into the territories of Briſgaw with ten 
thouſand men, and poſt themſelves on the Rhine, 


general, but only the houſe of Auſtrja. Several 
diſpatches, however, having been intercepted, by 


near Hunninguen; the princes of the empire were 
incenſed to ſuch a degree, that they forbad the mi- 


niſters of Bavaria and Cologne to appear any more 


— 


in the general diet. The emperor uſed every me- 
thod in his power to recall the duke to his duty; 


but neither promiſes nor threats had any effect. 


For after making himſelf maſter of Ulm, he 


marched towards the foreſt-· towns, in order to join 


the French army; but failing in that attempt, 


from the paſſes being ſecured, he was obliged to 
return to his own country; and the declaration of 


war by the empire was publiſned and notiſird to the 


cardinal Lamburg, the emperor's commiſſioner at 


who had dow: eſtabliſhed this militury character be- the diet. The reaſons aſſigned were, that France 


had attacked the empire, by invading in his own, 
and the duke of | Anjou's name, ſeveral fiefs of the 


| empire in Italy, the archbiſhopric of Cologne, and 
daired . to Maeſtricht and im- 


the biſhopric of Liege; as alſo by diſturbing; the 
trade on the Rhine, and committing ſeveral other 


acts of hoſtility, which rendered this a» neceſſary 
puries'ot2 the! ſtates; and the huren d Opdam, ge- defenfive war, on the part of the empire. 
neral of che Duteh horſe, tak ing with him twenty- 


Prince Lewis of Baden, in the mean time, be- 


| ing weakened by ſeveral detachments he had made 
to pre vent the junction of the French and Bava- 


Dddd 


rians, 
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ans, had reduced his army to eight thouſand men, 
n which ſituation he was ſurprized and attacked by 
marſhal Villars on the thirteenth of October near 
Friedlinguen, where was fought a ſharp and doubt- 
ful battle, in which both ſides claimed the victory, 
Villars, becauſe he took Friedlinguen the next day, 
and the prince becauſe he had gained his point 
in preventing the junction of the French and the 
Bavarians. | b COINS 16-7 

The conduct of the elector of Bavaria, in de- 
claring for France, had ſo embarraſſed the emperor, 
that he was unable to ſend thoſe reinforcements into 
Italy which he had promiſed prince Eugene. Thus 
neglected, the prince had the mortification to ſee 
the duke of Vandoſme relieve Mantua, without 
being able to oppoſe it: nor was this all; for the 
new King of Spain, who was deſirous of finiſhing 
the Italian war in perſon, had ſet ſail for Naples; 
and after ſome ſtay there, joined the duke of 'Ven- 
doſme in Lombardy. Prince Eugene, however, 
attacked their united forces on the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt, and, according to the German account, ob. 
tained the victory, though the French reported that 
they gained the day, and ſung Te Deum for it as 

well as the Germans. HEE: 

The north of Germany was now united in the in- 
tereſt of the confederates, and the princes would 
have been in a condition to aſſiſt them effectually, 
had not the neighbourhood of the war'in Poland 
determined them from parting from their forces. 
Charles XII. was continually meditating freſh con- 
queſts, and it was in vain that England and the 
ſtates general endeavoured this year to mediate a 
peace between him and the king of Poland. He 
threatt ned to invade Saxony through the dominions 
of Pruſſia, and although this war did not immedi- 
ately concern the confederates, yet it produced an 
ill effect by preventing the Swedes and Saxons from 
ſending their quota of troops for ſervice. 

Abour this time, a war broke out in the Cevennes 
mountains of Languedoc, inhabited chiefly by 
French proteſtants, who being greatly oppreſſed by 
the government on account of their religion, had 
recourſe to arms. This inſurrection was ſo far ad- 
vantageous to the allies, that it obliged the French 
king to keep ten thouſand men in that province to 
obſerve their motions. Towards the end of Octo- 
ber, count Tallard, and the marquis de Lomarie 
with a body of eighteen thouſand men, reduced 
Triers and Traerback, while the prince of Heſſe 

Caſſel, with a detachment from the allied army at 
Liege, retook from the French, Zinch, Lintz, Bri- 
fac, and Andernach, towns on the Rhine. 

Juſt before his death, king William had formed 
a deſign to reduce Cadiz; this ſcheme was now pro- 
poſed by the allies, to be reſumed as the moſt likely 
method, if it ſucceeded, of putting a ſtop to all the 
French deſigns, and oblige them to compromiſe 
affairs to the ſatisfaction of the maritime powers at 
leaſt. | This plan was conducted with amazing ſe- 
crecy; for though the preparing ſo great an arma- 
ment could not be hid, yet the deſtination of it was 
ſo effectually concealed, that France, Spain and 
Portugal, the latter of which was at this time in 
alliance with the two former powers, had equal 
cauſe to be alarmed. e ene ee 

Sir George Rooke was appointed admiral of the 
fleet, and the duke of Ormond general of the land 
forces to be employed on this expedition. The 
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dron, on the thirteenth of May he hoiſted the union 
flag on board the royal ſovereign. This fleet con- 
ſiſted of fifty ſhips of the line, thirty Engliſh and 
twenty Dutch); the firſt, as we have already obſerved, 

commanded by Sir George Rooke, who had under 


him the admirals Fairborne, Hopſon, and Grafton; 


the latter by the vice admirals Allemond, Callem- 
burgh, Vandergoes, Pierterſon, and Vaſſenear. The 
tranſports had on board about fourteen thouſand land 
forces, the Enghſh' commanded by the generals 
Bellaſis, O'Hara, and lord Portmore, the colonels 
Seymour, Hamilton, and Matthews; and the 


| Dutch by baron Sparte and brigadier Palandt, the 


duke of Ormond acting as commander in chief. 

On the firſt of July the fleet put to ſea, and 
ſtanding to the weſtward, were joined off Plymouth 
by five other men of war, ſo that the whole fleet, 
including the tranſports, amounted to two hundred 
ſail. On the ſeventh, the fleet meeting with con- 


Dutch having joined the admiral with their ſqua - 


trary winds, was forced to bear away for Torbay. 
On the tenth of July they ſet ſail again, and on 
the eighth of Auguſt they made the rock of Lifbon, 
which alarmed the Portugueſe: but their fears were 
ſoon diſpelled; for on the eleventh of Auguſt a 
council of ſea and land! officers was held on board 
the admiral, and the next day the fleet ſteered 
away for Cadiz, where it arrived about five in the 
afternoon, and caſt anchor in the bay of Bulls, 
about two leagues diſtant from the cit. 
The next morning, about an hour before day 
break, the duke of Ormond ſent Sir Thomas 
Smith, quarter maſter general, with colonel Carles, 
chief engineer, and ſome other officers to take a 
view of the back part of the iſland of Leon next 
the ocean and ſound the ſhore, he having propoſed 
to land on that ſide. The admiral alſo ſent out to 
get intelligence, and after obtaining what informa- 
tion they could, a council of war was held of all 
the admirals and generals the next day. In this 
council the duke of Ormond inſiſted upon landing 
on the iſland, in order to make a ſudden and vigo- 
rous attack on the town, where the conſternation 
was ſo great, that in all probability the enter prize 
would have ſucceeded; but ſeveral of the council, 
eſpecially the ſea officers, oppuſed the duke's mo- 
tion, upon intelligence they had received, that the 
enemy had about four thouſand well diſciplined foot 
in the town, and a thouſand horſe, beſides the mi- 
litia that was aſſembled for the guard of the coaſt, 
and as the fleet could give no affiſtance to the land 
forces after they were on ſhore, nor even ſupply them 
with proviſions if the weather ſhould prove ſtormy, 
the landing directly on the iſland of Leon, was re- 
jected as an impracticable attempt: it was therefore 
reſolved by the majority of the council, that the 
army ſhould firſt take the fortreſs of Sr; Catharine, 
and the town aud port of St. Mary's on the oppo- 
ſite ſhore of the continent, which would facilitate a 


| nearer approach to Cadiz, This reſolution / being 
agreed to, a boat was ſent by the admiral, the ſame 


evening to Cadiz, with a flag of truce and ſome 
declarations, and the next day the duke of Ormond 
ſent a trumpet with a letter to the duke of Brancac- 
cio, governor of fort St. Catharine's, ſummoning 

him to ſurtender, -declaring, that if he did not ac- 

cept his terms he ſhould be hanged, and none of his 
ſoldiers ſnould receive any quarter. The governor, 

with great ſpirit and juſtice, returned for anſwer, 
that if he muſt be hanged, it was all one to him, 
* whether by the duke of Ormond, or the gover- 
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nor of Cadiz, wall 
<« to him for his orders,“ 


men were drowned, and the reſt Free ablignd to || 
2 | 


wade up to the neck, which the enemy's horſe ob- 


ſerving, came down and furioully attacked the || ri hich” 
| were ſo | faſcines'to op rt 

| ſoon retired, leaving theit general, and ſeveral other || ng 
officers dead upon the ſpot; and ym 1 gh cornet, | 
| forced, while that of the confederates diminiſhed 


Engliſh ; but were ſo. warmly received, that they 


a captain, and ſome others were taken priſoners. 
The Engliſh foot were all landed this day, and 
marched within two miles of Rota, lying all night 
upon their arms. The next morning early the duke 
of Ormond. continued; his march towards Rota 
and was met near the town by the alcaide, or ht 
magiſtrate, who offered to put the town into his 
poſſeſſion. The duke then, took up his quarters in 
the caſtle of Rota, and the army encamped before 


the town. While he continued in the caſtle he 


ſummoned the governor of Port St: Mary's to ſur- 
render. To which the haughty officer returned for 
anſwer, * We Spaniards never change our religion 
« or our king.” But notwithſtanding this boalſt- 
ing reply, on the duke's advancing towards Port 
St. Mary's, he and his garriſon, with moſt of the 
inhabitants, thought proper to abandon the city: 
The goyernor of St. Catherine's alſo followed their 
example, and retired, out of the. fort, leaving only 
an enſign and a ſmall party in it, who'ſurrendered 


— e210 - S 


at diſcretion. e 

Before the duke marched towards Port St. Ma- 
ry's he gave the ſtricteſt orders againſt plundering; 
but the thirſty ſoldiers. paid no regard to his com- 
mands, they broke into the houſes where they ex- 
pected to find refreſhment ; nor was it long before 
they made their way to the cellars, which they 
found ſtored with rich and ſtrong wines, where they 
carouſed the whole night. The next day their li- 
.centiouſneſs, heightened by the fumes of the li- 
quor, proceeded. to rifle and pillage the houſes, 


and commit every other ſpecies of. outrage : and | 


even ſome of the officers, being intoxicated, joined 
their men; and calling in the failors to their affiſt- 


4 7 


ance, carried on board the fleet the ſpoil of the 
place, faid to have amounted to à million of mo- 
ney .; for they even plundered the churches and al- 
tars of their plate and ornaments. Theſe proceed- 


ings ſo exaſperated the Spaniards, | that many, who 
before had determined to join the cenfederates, and 


declare in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, now ad- 
hered firmly to Philip V. The duke of Ormond, 
alſo was ſo highly incenſed at theſe violences, com- rs, 
Pp nat he com- || into the harbour was fo narrow, that the whole fleet 
manded Sir Henry Bellaſis and Sir Charles O'Hara, | 
who commanded the troops that took poſſeſſion of | 
e put under arteſt; and would have | 


mitted in contempt of His orders, that he com- 


the place, to be 


roceeded with greater ſeverity, had che criminals 
5 125 numerous. * F 


87 
4 


F 


at the entrance of the paſſage of Puntal, to pee 


0 


In the mean time the garriſon of Cadiz, reco- | 
vered from their conſternarion, ſunk three galleons 


Oar- 


bour ;, and the marquis de Tillidarias, governot of 


— 


"OR 


| late exceſſes Rad rendered the Spaniards ſo much 


— 
»* 


fed *withourt any madriers, or 
ines to Kigþort rem, funk at every diſcharge; 
ſo that the raking of that fort was found imprac- 
cable. The Spaniſh army Being allo daily rein- 


by the flux; che adtnital, who was of opinion thut 
the ' ſeaſon” was too far advanctd to remain there 
much longer in fafety, the troops were reimbarked, 
and weed ef the Spaniſh coaſt; greatly cha- 
grined at their diſappblutment. Fortune however 
put it in their power to do more effectual ſervice to 
their country, than even the taking of Cadiz would 
=» been. ; 4 5 „ NG 47 : A E 3715 : 
uring their paſſage,” they were met by captain 
Hardy, nia 61 bed Pembroke; ern you 
been detached with ſome ſhips to Lagos,” a harbour 
on the coaſt of Portugal, received information, 
that M. Chateau Renauld, with a ſquadron of 
French men of war, and the Spaniſh flota were put 
into Vigo, a ſea-port of Galicia, in Spain. Hav- 
ing imparted this important advice to Sir George 
Rooke, he itnttiediately informed the Dutch admi- 
ral; adding, that it was his opinion, that they 
ſhould «ſteer directly for Vigo. The next day he 
called a council of War, when the admiral's pro- 
poſal being unanimouſly approved, they directed 
their courſe immediately to the port where the ene- 
my's fleet had taken ſhe lter. 
The weather proved ſo very hazy, that the inha- 
bitants of Vigo never faw the combined fleet, till 
they were within a few miles of the harbour. They 
immediately fited almoſt inceſſantly on the fleet, 
but the Engliſh took very little notice of it, preſ- 


ſing on with all their fails to the harbour where the 


French fleet and galleons „ ee e 

The paſſage into the harbour, which was not 
above three quarters of a mile over, was defended 
with ſeveral: forts, batteries and breaſt. works on 
each ſide; by a ſtrong boom of iron chains and 
cables drawn acroſs the harbour, and buoyed up 
with topmaſts, &c. moored at each end to a ſe- 
venty gun ſhip. ' Within this boom were moored 


five 9 of the ſame force, with their broadſides 
to the entrance of the palfage 1 


The fleet now.came to anchor, and the general 
called a'countil of war, conſiſting of ſea and land 
officers, where it Was concluded, that as the paſſage 


could not attack the enemy's ſhips and galleons, 
without running foul of each other, a detachment 
of fifteen Engliſh and ten Dutch men of war, with 


all the fireſhips, ſhould be ſent into the harbour in 
order td take and deſtroy the enemy's fleet ; the fri- 


gates and bomb veſſels ſnould follow the rear of 
this detachment, and that the large ſhips ſhould 
move after them, and enter the harbour, if it 
ſhould be thought _— It was alſo deter- 
mined that the land forces ſhould be ſet on ſhore 

. ac 
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at the ſame time, and attack the forts that defended 
the entrance of the harbour. 

Purſuant to t cle, reſolutions, 
maond landed early in the aan, e et be 11 0 

ober, in a 2 bey, Abet 

go; at che he two th land 9 2 95 ae 
men; and not meeting wi 9 5 0 IN le 
ordered the grenadiers to march, und com- 
mand of 9 Shannon, to the KN 


| the entrance 
This fextice. he 0 1 f a | 
gallantFy,, 200 es e 19 1 at d 


ame ane ad bout eight | 4155 8 
— the Wen . dhe hey Noo! ae Ke a 


{kirmiſhes with the grenac © who alſo drove be- 
fore them another, Tock of the enemy, eee | 
them t the fort, a e themſelves maf 25. the 
lower e battery, — A this, Jieuteb ant: 


Churchill's, 19805 a ence, towards. the, left, 
and tok, 14 ſts. ALS, er taking 4 NE (= 115 
ries, the enemy. retired into an old c aſtle, ori ans- 
tower, and fired from thence Tos, ſome... time 19 5 
the Engliſn; but opening the Bare, in ord er. to 
make a ſally, the grenadiers force their: Way,. into 
the tower ſword in hand, and obliged the. zarriſon, 
cohſiſting of French "und 8 
pritoners of war! 90 
greateſt. importance W. 
the combined co 
| fively galled by the guns of i A and fort, 
_ «1; he land forces Were no, ſoon ich ſhore, than 
the admiral made aſignalz 9 0 Which was ac: 
cortlingly done; the line formed and th he, sds 
bniſkly; Hearing up tothe boom, bu 12 when, the 8 
Mas got within cannot: hot of .the. batteries, it. fel 
calm, ſo that theꝝ were under a nece to call 
chor ; but a freſh, gale, ſpringing up ſoon af ter, they 
eut their Cables, and ſtood. directly for the boom. 


it ge es 


regard fleet; Ae 


Vice-admiral Hopfon, in 5 1 broke through | 


F and e | 
et tuck, 


atiobee; bat the reſt, of, 
miral Vapdergoes,with 10 
and were obliged; to cut the i. ay. 


Paſſuge being once opened, the. 
entered the harbour through, a terri] le 


achment, af 1. 


e h 


C 


F155 


re-from the 


encwy'$ſhipsand batteries, which they ſoon ſilenced, | 


and after a moſt deſperate engagement, the French 
finding themſelves. p h contend againſt the ſu- 


perior forge ache yalour, of. the allulants, reſolyed to 
event their | 


ccordingly | 
tixghips/and,. 40 many ny pay ce! _ nete burnt; 
at ten French men war and alleqns 


zine of | 


ſet ſire to their ſhips and £qns, . 
Falling.anto the hands ds.of. Vena I 


were taken. The value of Fonts 
pieces. of eight in plate and rich commodities, was 


deſtroyed in ſix gallegns; i} peri and about 
half that value was brought oft by. 7 — | 
When-the ation, [Was age the 0 uke. of | 
propoſed to hayg made elf. . maſt 155 on 

10 have wiatered.1 255 Fx e cou ve 
Jpared him (quay oy: 1 gs and, provi- 


ſions for his troops b 


1 


a FE, re em. 
barkedi and oh,tthg. geen Ober, Vl 
 Geange ; Rooke,, with we 1s. 0 898517 {aj 

for bln n an 

— — 4z | a ety | 

—— could not be gat off * one undred 

and den hraſs canpon out 1 Sens — and | 

From 6 followed the grand flect in a 
8 


nis To ET NEN GL AN p. 


"the duk ke. ar. | 


5 t 1 


Spaniards, to 8 0 | 


achment 919803 y_ been exceſ- 


| the F uth, Aud F 
ron tain, e e 
they 90 ld 0 not nent o 


ee 
| go ian 
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b ae 8, and, on the ſeventh 1 n | they 
| Us arr PIT yy; © 


| 5 5 ied, A Na rl tb 


cers th Poe hee "This" 
| ceived rat 
{c quadron, Was 895 


yo ſafely in the — 


Efglad Was 

be (es fea-offl. 
eat man Having re- 
6, that N. de CARe; with a French 
pefted ; at Hiibiols, reſolved to 
0 in queſt of him: On the nineteenth of Auguſt 
Lande "up with the Frenth fquagron, conſiſting 


| of ten, 505 17 0 iz, four - of ſeventy guns, one offorty, 
| and the eien, 9 Pente had only" ſeven 
E | aps 105 520 1 the Breda of feventy guns, the 
| fiakice No, the bo of fifty. four, and 
| 5 e Srdenwich,” Windfor; and Falmouth 
| of fifty each. The admiral in the Breda, wich the 


Falmouth and Ruby, began the attack, but the 


e ſhy ips fell altern And fcarce fired a ſhot; 


no FWI anding "which the admiral 1 1 the 
110 55 ard TY running g fight or five days, 
when one of the enemy's. principal ſhips eared 
1075 difabled, Hut rhe Pen: Welt #4 this 
time diſcovered” that Benbow was not ſeconded 1 
the reſt of his captains, came doWri furiouſly upon 
him and in 835 he ith of the e ngagement, he 
had the mist fortune have his leg thitieredto pieces 
by a chain- hot. 2 Achanteck by this accident, he 
ordered his cradle to be rought ypon deck, and 
5 continued the fight, kin the captzigs, who had 
o balely deſerted bc came on board, and deſired 
him to elit, alledging the enemy was too ſtrong. 
The. admiral apprehenſive from their former con- 
duct, that it he With ſtood kheir importunitles, they 
might go 0er to the Fre Ach, rerurned to Tantal 
Enraged at the baſe e his captains, he 
mmediatel inued a. comm n to  rear-admiral 
Etſtöne, "and other Officers, to hold a court: 


martial, and try them, for cowardice. Hudfon of 


the Pendennis, died before the trial ; Kirby of the 
1 and Wade of the Greenwich, were con- 


| victed,. and. ſentenced to, be'ſhot'; 'Conftible of the 


indfor. Was a Tg 1 Abele Vincent of 
admirabs own cap- 
92 ing wy ed a paper, that 
n the Piet occaſion. but 
as they had! AGE allantly in the action, the 
court Py e ob ech the puniſhmetit bf ſuſ- 
penſion, nor was that to take, place till the lord high 
admirar Ws; Klute ſhould be kndwa. Wade and 
Kirby were ent, home in the Briftof, and; u pon their 
arrival bi e ue ee the 55 ; a dead 
Warr F cheir 1mme late execution having hain 
We er ms. time, In the mean time admiral 
Benbow 17 deep ly affected by this miſcarriage, 
that he became. 'melanch6ly, And. his grief having 
ere the AY oceat e! by üs wound, ir 
- put a IC Ute. 1 4.4 
The, queen, ha ai by procjamation Saen the 
par 8 5. Jecon 'of Jul y, and iſſued writs 
for calling another z zit me On the ewericſeth of Ofto- 


| ber, when rhe commons choſe Mr. Robert Harley 
declaring; it | 


19 Their ſpeaker, Her majeſty, in a ſpeech 5 55 
we mage oth. houſes, obſerved, © 10 a0 

* had. 1 gin. perher to alſiſt her in ys 

© on thejuſt and*neceſſary war m which” the. tl 
9;..that ſhe » was willing the Conf. 

ce net he accounts of rhe public 
ts and epi if that it any abuſes of mil. 
« „ management 8 had- been committed, they migtit 


s Wed vt the offenders FE ro con 


e dies 
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_ « dign puniſhment. That the funds afſiened'by | 
the laſt parliament, had fallen ſhort of the ſums | 


_ 4, propoſed to be raiſed by them, although ſhe had 


«ſam of one hundred thouſand pounds; which the 
« had promiſed the laſt parliament; which, how- 
<« ever, had not made up the deficiency': that it was 


« with-great concern ſhe took notice to them of the | 


« diſappointment of the expedition againſt Cadiz, 


« as well as the abuſes committed at Port St. Ma- || © viſion for the prince to their conſideration.” In 


| conſequence of this meſſage the commons unani- 
mouſly reſolved, © that the yearly ſum of one hun- 


&« ry's, which had obliged her to give directions for 
&« an enquiry into the particulars: that ſhe deſired 
they would find time to conſider of ' ſome better 
« and more effectual method to prevent the ex- 
e portation of wool, and improve that manufac- 
« ture, which ſhe was determined to encourage: 
„ that ſne was fully convinced, the affections of her 
e ſubjects were the ſureſt pledge of their duty and 
« obedience : that ſhe was reſolved to maintain 
« the church as by law eſtabliſhed, and protect her 
« ſubjects in the full enjoyment of their rights and 
« privileges, conſidering their intereſt and her own 
&« as infeparable; and that ſhe would always exert 
e her utmoſt endeavours to make them a happy 
« and flouriſhing people.? | Ib 
An addreſs of thanks was returned by the lords 
to this ſpeech, wherein they congratulated her ma- 
jeſty on the ſueceſs of her arms under the earl of 
Marlborough, in general terms. But the commons 
were more particular, for in their addreſs they caſt 
ſeveral invidious reflections on the late reign; and 
among other things obſerved, < that the wonderful 
<« progreſs of her majeſty's arms, under the earl of 
« Marlborough, had fignally retrieved the ancient 
e -honour and glory of the Engliſh nation.“ The 
word retrieved, occaſioned ſeveral warm debates in 
the houſe, ſome affirming, that it evidently implied 
a reflection on the memory of the late king, as if 
the honour of the nation had been loſt, or had greatly 
ſuffered in his reign, and the word maintained was 
propoſed to be inſerted in its room. But the tories 
who introduced and ſupported the firſt expreſſion, 
gained their point, and upon a diviſion, retrieved 
was carried by a great majority. 
On the thirtieth of October, lord Shannon arriv- 
ed from the confederate fleet, with the news of its 
ſignal ſucceſs over the French and Spaniards at Vigo. 
The twelfth of November was now appointed for a 
public thankſgiving for the ſucceſſes of the cam- 
Palgn, and the queen, went to St. Paul's, attended 
y both houſes of parliament and the chief officers 
of ſtate. The duke of Ormond; who was now 
returned from his expedition, and happened to be 
that day one of the ftaff officers in waiting, was 
received by the populace with the loudeſt acclama- 
tions of joy. tf V 
The next day his grace went to the houſe of peers, 
when the lord keeper returned him thanks, in the 
name of the houſe; for his ſignal ſervices performed 
at Vigo. | 


for their gallant atchievements at Vigo; though at 
the ſame time they drew up an addreſs to the queen, 


deſiring ſhe would order the duke of Ormond and 


Sir George Rooke' to lay before them an account of 
their proceedings, a requeſt with which her majeſty 
complied. e 


The commons alſo returned the duke 
and Sir George Rooke, the thanks of their houſe 
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The queen, on the twenty-firſt of November, 


ſent a meſſage to the houſe of commons, by Mr. 


| ſecretary Hedges, informing them, that her ma- 
c already paid and applied to the public-ſervice the | « jelty; mY there was but a very ſlender 


Il. proviſion made 


or the prince her huſband, if he 
ce ſhould ſurvive her; and that ſhe was reſtrained 
* from increaſing the ſame by the late act of par- 
<<" liament for ſettling the revenue, thought it ne- 
& ceſfary to recommend the making a further pro- 


* dred thoufand pounds be ſettled upon his royal 


* highneſs, in cafe he ſhould ſurvive her majeſty.“ 


About this time, Thomas Colepeppër, eſq; was 
diſmiſſed from his confinement, having, in a pe- 
tition which he preſented to the houte of commons, 
acknowledge his error, and beſought them to ſolli- 
cit her majeſty in bis favour. | 
The earl of Marlborough being now returned 

from Holland, received the thanks of both houſes 
for his fignal ſervices; and on the ſecond of De- 
cember her majeſty declared in the committee of 
council, „that ſhe was ſo ſatisfied of the eminent 
« ſervices of lord Marlborough to the public and 
„ herfelf, both in the command of the army, and 


«the entire confidence he had ſettled between her 
* majeſty and her allies, the ſtates general, that ſhe 


« intended to create him a duke.” On the tenth of 
the ſame month ſhe ſent the following meſſage to 


the houſe of commons. 


The earl of Marlborough's ſervices to her ma- 


| © jeſty and to the public have been fo eminent, both 


ein his command of the army, and his having eſta- 
e bliſhed an entire confidence and good correſpon- 


| < dence between her majeſty and the ſtates- general, 
I} © that ſhe has thought fit to grant the title of a duke 


&« of this kingdom to him and to the heirs male of 
ce his body, and alſo a penſion of five thouſand 
“pounds per annum upon the revenue of the poſt- 
&« office, for the ſupport of his honour during her 
% majeſty's life: if it had been in her majeſty's 
power, ſhe would have granted the ſame term in 
« the penſion. as in the honour, and ſhe hopes you 
« will think it ſo reaſonable in this caſe as to find 
* ſome proper methods of doing it.? 
This meſſage occaſioned great debates in the 


houſe, the reſult of which was an addreſs, ſhewing 


their inexpreſſible grief that her majeſty's moſt du- 
tiful and loyal commons ſaw any inſtances, where 
they were unable to comply with what her majeſty 
propoſed to them ; but they begged leave humbly 
to lay before her majeſty the apprehenſions they had 
of making a precedent for the future alienation of 
the revenue of the crown, which had been ſo much 
reduced by the exorbitant grants of the laſt wie 
and which had been ſo lateſy ſettled and ſecured by 
her majeſty's utiparalleled grace and goodneſs. They, 
however, declared themſelves infinitely pleaſed to 


| obſerve, by her majeſty's late gracious acceptance 


of the duke of 1 N ſervices, that the 
only way to obtain her majeſty's favour was to de- 
ſerve well of the public, and begged leave to aſlure 


| her majeſty, that whenever ſhe ſhould-think fit to 


reward ſuch merit, it would be to the entire ſatisfac- 
ede | ori dien 


© 


— 
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tion of her people. The queen, in her anſwer to 
this addreſs, told the commons, < that ſhe ſhould 


« always think herſelf much concerned to reward || di te | 
4% thoſe who had deſerved well of her, and that on || hired. as an augmentation of the forces to act in 


conjunction with the allies : but at the ſame time 


<« this account ſhe had beſtowed ſome favours on 
e the duke of Marlborough, and was glad to find 
& they thought them well age 1 | 


having, by order of the houſe of commons, examined 
the accounts of the earl of Ranelagh, pay-maſter of 


the army, laid them before the houſe, with their own 
obſervations, in which they. bore very hard upon | 


the earl, and the commons, after a full hearing of 
all parties, came to ſeveral reſolutions againſt that 
nobleman, who, to avoid any farther enquiries into 


his management, reſigned his place; but this was not 


ſufficient to appeaſe the commons; for they ex- 
pelled him their houſe, of which he was a member, 


and even addreſſed her majeſty to order the attorney 
general to proſecute him, but the queen did not 
think proper to comply with their requeſt. | 


„ . 


_ Moſt violent animoſities were produced between 
the two houfes, by this enquiry into the public 
accounts; for the commons having paſſed ſeveral 
ſevere reſolutions againſt Charles lord Hallifax, 


auditor of the receipts of the exchequer, as having | 


been guilty of a breach of truſt, had thereupon 


proſecute him for the ſaid offence, which her ma- 
jeſty, however, refuſed to do. The lords, enraged 
at the proceedings of the commons, appointed a 
committee to examine all the obſervations which the 
commiſſioners of accounts had offered to both 
| houſes, and the reſult was, that their lordſhips re- 


ſolved, © that Charles lord Hallifax, - auditor of 


« the receipts of the exchequer, had performed 
« the duty of his office according to the ancient 
e cuſtom of the exchequer, and the late act of 
« king William III. and that he had not been 
« guilty of any breach of truſt.” This blew up 
a fierce flame between the lords and commons, who 
manifeſted their mutual animoſity in ſpeeches, votes, 
reſolutions and conferences. The commons affirm- 
ed, © that no cognizance the lords could take of 
the public accounts, would enable them to ſupply 
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| only means to render ineffectual the great and early 


preparations of the enemy. The commons imme- 
diately reſolved, that ten thouſand men ſhould be 


they entreated her majeſty to make it a point with 


s the ſtates general, that they ſhould put an immedi. 
The commiſſioners for ſtating the public accounts. | 


ate ſtop te all commerce and correſpondence with 
France and Spain; which they obſerved was a mea- 
{ure abſolutely neceſſary for carrying on the war, as 
it would interrupt the enemy's trade, and expoſe 
them to the utmoſt difficulties; and they deſired 
England might not be charged with the pay of ſuch 
additianal troops, but from the day that this ſte 
ſhould be taken by the ſtates, The lords alſo = 
dreſſed her majeſty to the ſame effect. She ac- 
knowledged the juſtneſs of their precautions, and 
promiſed to comply with their requeſts; in which 
promiſe ſhe was very ſincere, and the ſtates general, 
much againft their inclination, were obliged to pub- 
liſh a probibition of all commerce with the ſubjects 
of France and Spain. F 
On the twenty: ſeventh of February her majeſty 
came to the houſe of peers and gave the royal aſſent 
to ſeveral acts; after which ſhe made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, wherein ſhe thanked them for the diſ- 


patch they had given to the public affairs; for the 
addreſſed the queen to order her attorney- general to 


large ſupplies that had been granted, and the pro- 
viſion. that had been made for the prince. She ex- 


preſſed her hopes that the diſſenters would reſt ſa- 
tisfied with the act of toleration; while thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed church would, from her known attach- 


ment, reſt ſatisfied, that it would always be her pe- 
culiar care to encourage, maintain, and tranſmit it 
ſecurely ſettled to poſterity. She obſerved, that 
ſome. farther laws were neceſſary for reſtraining the 


licence of the preſs; and hoped they would endea- 


vour to ſuppreſs pernicious libels; but above all 
ſhe recommended union among themſelves ; and 


concluded with acquainting them, that ſhe would 


any deficiency, or appropriate any ſurpluſage of 
the public money: that they could nat acquit or 

e condemn any perſon whatſoever upon an enquiry 
 * ariſing originally in their own houſe; and that 
their attempt to acquit lord Halifax was unparlia- 
mentary, The lords inſiſted on their right to take 
cognizance originally of all public accounts. They 
affirmed, © that in their reſolutions, with reſpect 
« to lord Halifax, they had proceeded CUES 
<« to the rules of juſtice ;” they owned, however, 
that their reſolutions did not amount to any judg- 
ment or acquittal ; but that finding a vote of the 
houſe of commons, refleted upon, a member of 
their houſe, they thought fit to give their opinion 
in their legiſlative authority. The queen being in- 
formed of theſe diſputes, ſent a 85 to the lords, 
deſiring they would diſpatch the buſineſs in which 


two houſes ſt 

little hopes of an accommodation, her majeſty” re. 

ſolved to 
ſible. 


A. D. 1703. The beginning of this year, the 


queen informed the commons, that the ſtates: gene- 
ral had preſſed her to augment her forces, as the 


— —— 


Alarmed at chis ex 


| Schlick to enter Bavaria on the ſide of Saltſburgh, 
they were engageds but the quarrel between the | 


| continuing with a warmth that left | 
| 


put an end to the ſeſſion as ſoon as pol: || ſh 


apply her ſhare of the prizes taken during the war 
to the public ſervice. After this ſpeech, the lord- 
keeper, by her majeſty's command, prorogued the 
parliament. 1 „ + 
During the winter ſeaſon it had been determined 
by the allies, that the arch-duke Charles, ſon to the 
emperor, ſhould aſſume the title of king of Spain, 
under the name of Charles III. demand the infanta 
of Portugal in marriage, and undertake ſome en- 


terprize of importance in conjunction with the ma- 


ritime Fe At the ſame time, the emperor had 
promiſed to furniſh an army ſufficient to drive the 
duke of Bavaria out of his dominions. But the 


levies were made in fo dilatory a manner, that his 


whole ſcheme was rendered abortive, by the powe- 

ful reinforcements ſent by Lewis to the elector, un- 
der the command of marſhal Villars. That general 
paſſed the Rhine, inveſted Kehl, an important for - 
treſs, and which after a ſhort reſiſtance ſurrendered 


to the enemy. B | 197 4 5 
ent, the emperor ordered count 


with an army; and count Stirum on the ſide of 
Newmark with another. His orders were readily 
obeyed, and the imperial gener als committed 
ocking ravages in the electorate. Theſe proceed- 
ings ſo provoked the elector, that he detached a 
conſiderable body of troops againſt them, and who 
ance? the good fortune to defeat them in ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes. 50 | 


| Encouraged 
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Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, the elector ad- 
vanced to Ratiſpon, where the diet of the empire 
was aſſembled, and demanded that his troops ſhould 
be immediately put in poſſeſſion of the bridge, and 
one of the gates of the city, The burghers, over- 
awed by ſo powerful a force in their neighbourhood, 
thought it highly imprudent to reject the elector's 
demands; eſpecially as he promiſed to withdraw his 
troops as ſoon as the emperor ſhould ratify the 
reſolution of the diet, with regard to the neutrality 
of Ratiſoon. e 18 
During theſe tranſactions, marſhal Villars, rein- 
forced by a body of troops under count Tallard, 
broke through the lines formed by prince Lewis of 
Baden at Stolhoffen, and penetrating through the 
vale of Kintzig, joined the elector; and it was 
agreed that Villars ſhould watch the motions of the 
prince of Baden, while the elector invaded the 
country of Tyrol, in order to open a communica- 
tion with the French in Italy. The electors ſucceſs 
was ſo rapid, that in ſix days he became maſter of 
the whole Tyroleſe; and made a triumphal entry 
into Inſpruck, the capital of that country, from 
which he demanded homage, and a monthly contri- 
Bution of one hundred and twenty thouſand flo- 
rins. el Fs pate 

But the elector had been too rapid in his march, 
and left the towns he had taken without ſufficient 
garriſons: for on his continuing his march towards 


the mountains of Brenner, in order to join the duke 


of Vendoſme in Italy, the peaſants of Tyrol retook 
ſeveralof the places he had reduced, and cut the gar. 
riſons he had left to guard them, in pieces. At the 
ſame time he received advice that ſome of the impe- 
rial generals were marching againſt him, and that his 
country had ſuffered greatly during his abſence. 
He was therefore obliged to abandon Tyrol and 
return to Munich. During the abſence of the elec- 
tor, Tallard beſieged and took Old Briſac; the go- 
vernor having. made ſo poor a defence, that he 
was condemned in a council of war to loſe his 
hend. gte eien Lt) 
After the taking of Old Briſac, Tallard laid 
ſiege to Landau: and the allies, ſenſible of the ne- 
ceſſity of preventing, if poſſible, the loſs of that 
important place, detached the hereditary prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel, at the head of twelve battalions 
and twenty nine ſquadrons, to attempt to raiſe the 
ſiege. He reached Altzey, in the Palatinate, by 
means of very long marches, where he was met by 
the prince of Naſſau Weilburg, general of the Pa- 
latinate forces, in order to concert proper meaſures 
for the relief of Landau. But all their conſulta- 


tions were rendered abortive by the prudence of the 


French general; who, having received intelligence 
of this march, detached M. Pracontal at the head 
of ten thouſand men, to follow the prince, and, if 
poſſible; reach Landau before him. Pracontal 
obeyed his orders, and proceeded with ſuch rapid 
marches, that he joined count Tallard, before the 
confederates knew any thing of his march. 

Soon after the prince of Heſſe reached Spires 
within four leagues of Landau, the French generals 
ſurprized him in his camp; and, after a bloody and 
obſtinate engagement, obtained a complete victory. 
The confederates loſt in this action about three thou- 


Ce — — I A Cs 


ſand men. Nor could the enemy boaſt of. a blood- 


leſs victory; Pracontal and ſeveral other officers of 
diſtinction, being ſlain in the action. They, how- 
ever, reſumed the ſiege of Landau; and the go- 


* 
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vernof deſpairing df relief; ſurrendered on honour- 
able terms. 

About the ſame time, the Hungarians broke out 
intoopen rebellion, under prince Ragotſki, who pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, in which he declared, that they 
were ready to return to. their allegiance, provided 
they were aſſured of enjoying their religion, liberties, 
and eſtates, and a native of Hungary was appointed 
governor of that kingdom. Accordingly prince 
Eugene was ſeit to Preſburg; in order to bring the 


 male-contents to ſome accommodation. 


The duke of Marlborough having croſſed the 
ſea about the middle of April, immediately aſſem- 
bled the allied army, and opened the campaign in 
Flanders with the "bois of Bonne, which place was 
attacked in three different quarters at once. The 
garriſon made a very vigorous defence, but at laſt, 
the fort having been taken by aſſault, and the 
breaches being practicable, the marquis d' Alegre, 
the governor, ordered a parly to be beat; hoſtages 


were immediately exchanged, and two days after 


the garriſon marched out, and were ſent to Luxem- 
burgh. e HY 
The greateſt part of the confederate army being 


employed before Bonne, and Lewis, imagining 


that city would make a long reſiſtance, ſent orders 
to the marſhals Bouffllers and Villeroy, to lay ſiege 
to the city of Leige; which they were preparing to 
do, when they received advice from the marquis 
d'Alegre, that he could no longer defend Bonne. 
The two marſhals immediately advanced towards 
Tongeren, which place they ſurprized, and made 
the garriſon priſoners. . Bonne having now ſurren- 
dered, Marlborough marched towards the French 
army with an intent to give them battle; but upon 


his approach, Villeroy thought fit to retire within 
the lines, having firſt blown up the works about 


Tongeren. It was now reſolved to attack the 
French lines; which ſervice was effectually perform- 
ed by general Coehorn and baron Sparre, though not 
without conſiderable loſs in the attack. The duke 
of Marlborough finding it impoſſible to bring the 
French to an engagement, ſat down before Huy, of 
which he made himſelf maſter in about ten days, 
the garriſon capitulating to be exchanged for that 
which was ſurprized at Tongeren. On the tenth 
of September, the confederates inveſted Limburgh 
which ſurrendered on the twenty-eighth, and put 
an end to the campaign in Flanders, Oa the 
thirtieth of October, the duke of Marlborough re- 
turned to England. 1 

Vice admiral Graydon was ſent this ſpring to the 
Weſt Indies, with a very ſtrong ſquadron to attack 
the iſland of Placentia, and expel the French from 
the Newfoundland fiſhery : but when he came off 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, he received intelligence 
that the enemy at Placentia were not only able to 
make a ſtout reſiſtance, being ſuperior in number, 


but that the avenues: to the place were extremely 


difficult, the grounds marſhy, and that there were 
no planks or other materials for mounting the guns 


on the batteries. 


A council of war was now held on board the ad- 
miral, wherein it was unanimouſly agreed, that it 
would be in vain to make any attempt at ſuch an ad- 
vanced ſeaſon of the year: and that inſtead of ſuc- 
ceſs they ſhould only ſubject her majeſty's arms to 
defeat and diſgrace, and that it was moſt prudent 
to return immediately to England 

The command of the grand fleet was this year 
| ; | given 
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given to Sir Cloudeſley Shovel, Sir George Rooke 
being ill at Bath. It conſiſted of thirty-five ſhips 
of the line, and the admiral had under him Sir 
Stafford Fairborne, vice-admiral of the red; Sir 

George Byng, 


John Leake, vice-admiral of the blue. One prin- 


cipal deſign of ſending out this fleet was to encou- 


rage the king of Portugal, (whom at this time the 
confederates were endeavouring to detach from 
the intereſts of France) by protecting his coaſts 
againſt that power; and another was to make a 
deſcent in Spain, and try the affection of the Spa- 
niards for the emperor's family. But the fleet was 
not ready to ſail till the beginning of July, and the 
admiral had orders to leave the 
of September: it was in vain that he repreſented 
the impoſſibility of performing any eſſential ſervice 
in ſo ſhort a time, for the admiralty board ſtill en- 
forced their orders, and he was obliged to comply. 


Being joined by twelve Dutch ſhips of the line, and 


two others, under Allemonde, they failed from St. 
Helens, the combined ſquadrons amounting to fifty- 


ſeven ſhips, having under their convoy a fleet of 


two hundred and thirty merchant- men. On the 


twenty-fourth of July they arrived off the rock of 


Liſbon, where Sir Cloudeſley ſhovel held a council 
of war, in which the rendezvous was appointed to' 
be held in Altea bay on the coaſt of Valencia. 
There the whole fleet arrived on the laſt day of 
Auguſt, and having made a deſcent with two thou- 


ſand five hundred marines, they-ſent a meſſage to 


the governor, that they did not come as enemies 
but friends. He returned for anſwer, that he had 
great eſteem for the 'Engliſh, but he was forry he 
was not in a condition to oppoſe their landing. {Sir 


Cloudeſley and the Dutch admiral then-publiſhed a | 


ſhort manifeſts, importing, that purſuant to the 
<« the orders of her majeſty the queen of Great 
Britain, and the ſtates- general, they were come 


<« to protect ſuch of the good ſubjects of Spain as 


ce were willing to return to the obedience of their 
<« lawful ſovereign the archduke Charles, and en- 
« deavour to ſhake off the yoke of France.” This 
manifeſto had very little effect on the Spaniards 
but finding no injury was offered them, they 
brought plenty of proviſions and all ſorts of re- 
freſhments down to the ſhips, for which they were 
paid in ready money. As ſoon as the marines were 
re. embarked, and the fleet had taken in freſh water, 
the admiral failed for Leghorn, where count Lam- 
berg came on board his ſhip, and informed him that 
the archduke was proclaimed king of Spain at 
Vienna on the twelfth of September, by the' name 
of Charles TH. The time being now expired to 
which he was limited, he ſailed from Leghorn on 


rear-admiral of the red; and Sir 


equipped as men of war. 


treights by the end 5 
peror. He immediately ſent orders to the duke of 
Vendoſme to fieze and diſarm the troops of Savoy 
that were in his ſervice, to the number of twenty- 
two thouſand men. The duke, by way of repriſal, 
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their convoy, were in Cancalle bay, on the coaſt of 
Normandy. Orders were immediately given to ad- 
miral Dilkes to ſail in purſuit of them, which he 
did on the twenty - ſecond of July, and executed his 
commiſſion with ſuch ſucceſs, that he took, burnt 
and ſunk upwards of forty ſail, three of which were 
Lewis, having ſtrained every nerve of govern- 
ment, was ſtill able to make head againſt the united 
efforts of the grand alliance; it was therefore re- 
ſolved to weaken him by detaching from his in- 


tereſt two of his principal allies, viz. the duke of 
Savoy and the king of Portugal. 
ceeded; and Lewis, with amazement, 


The res ſuc- 
eard, that 


the duke of Savoy was in actual treaty with the em- 


' commanded: feveral French - officers that were in 


Turin, and:the French ambaſſador himſelf, to be 


put undet arreſt. This proceeding; produced a ſe- 


cond order from Lewis to the duke of Vendoſme, 


the twenty - ſecond of October 2 and having ordered | 


a ſquadron of ſhips to Punis, Tripoly, and Algiers, 
to renew the peace with thoſe piratical ſtates, he 
came again into Altea bay, where ſeveral of the 
Fellen for king Charles, and entered as 
volunteers to ſerve on board our fleet, after which 
the admiral, having victualled and watered, ſet ſail 
for England, and on the ſeventeenth of November 
arrived in the Downs, without an opportunity hav- 
ing once offered of engaging the French fleet, which 
kept cloſe in Toulon all the time ours was in the 
ert 7 55 EL: Valdes lb42 ls 3 
While the grand fleet was at ſea, intelligence was 
brought to the lord high admiral's council, that a 
conſiderable fleet of French merchant ſhips, with 


to invade Savoy immediately, and to tranſmit the 


following letter in his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's name 
to his royal highneſs. | | 


in 9d e args t> - 
Since neither religion, honour, intereſt, al- 
„ Hance; or even your-own hand writing, are of any 


force between us, I ſend my couſin, the duke of 


„ Vendoſme, at the head of my armies to make 
„ known unto you my intentions. He will allow 
you but twenty-four hours to reſolve what you 
5 Twve ee e a1 J 8 


In return the duke publiſhed a manifeſto, ſetting. 
forth the neceſſity and juſtice of his proceedings, 
and ſent expreſſes to the confederated powers to ſol- 
licit their aſſiſtance againſt the impending ſtorm. 

Queen Anne, knowing his importance, as well 
as his ſelfiſn diſpoſition, aſſured him of her protec- 
tion, and both ſhe and the ſtates ſent ambaſſadors 
to the court of Turin. In the mean time the duke 
concluded a treaty with the court of Vienna, who 
promiſed him all that France and Spain had refuſed 


him, viz. Montferrat, Mantua, Alexandria, Va- 


lencia, and the countries between the Po and the 
Tanaro, with more money than he received from 
France in ſubſidies. The money was to be furniſhed 
by England, for the emperor had ſcarcely ſufficient 


to pay his troops. In return the duke of Savoy 


acknowledged the archduke Charles as king of 
Spain, and prepared for the even. 
' Scarce had France received intelligence that ſhe 
had loſt this ally, but ſhe alſo heard that Portugal 
had deſerted her. Mr. Methuen,” our ambaſſador 
at that court, had ſpared no pains to detach his moſt 
Faithful majeſty from his unnatural connections 
with the grand monarch. He repreſented to him 
that ſnould the crowns of France and Spain ever 
devolve upon the ſame perſon, he muſt not expect 
to remain long a king. He alarmed his apprehen- 
ſions for his preſent ſafety, by painting to him in 
the moſt ſtriking colours, the acknowledged ſupe- 
riority of the confederates by ſea, the weight of 
whoſe power he muſt certainly expect to feel, ſhould 
he at any time, in conſequence of an alliance with 
France, refuſe them the free uſe of his ports, and 
| | that 


p 
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that his compliance with "OR n d would on 
the other hand, render his friendſhip to France of 


little account. Theſe arguments had their full 


weight with his Portugueſe majeſty, who was more- 
over allured by the proſpect of a match between the 
infanta his daughter and the archduke Charles, to 
whom the emperor and the king of the Romans, 
ſhould transfer all their pretenſions to the crown of 
Spain. A treaty was now ſet on foot and ſoon con- 
cluded at Liſbon, between the emperor, the queen 
of Great Britain, the king of Portugal and the 
ſtates-general. In this treaty it was ſtipulated, that 
king Charles ſhould be conveyed to Portugal by a 
powerful fleet, having on board twelve thouſand 
ſoldiers, with a great ſupply of arms and ammu- 


nition, and that twenty-eight thouſand Portugueſe || 


ſhould be ready to join him immediately at Liſbon. 
The emperor, in conſequence of theſe arrange- 
ments, made great preparations for ſending his ſon 
to Portugal by way of Holland and England, and 
at the ſame time diſpatched letters to his Portugueſe 
majeſty and the queen of Great Britain, recom- 
mending him to their protection. About the mid- 
dle of September king Charles ſet out from Vienna 
for Holland, and paſſing through the territories of 
the elector of Hanover, was met by that prince, 


who complimented him on his acceſſion. AtDul- | 


ſeldorp he was viſited by the elector Palatine and the 
duke of Marlborough, the latter of whom made 
him compliments of congratulation in the name of 
our queen. On the ſecond of November his ma- 
jeſty arrived at the Hague, where he repreſented to 
the ſtates, that the province of Limburgh belonged 


to him as king of Spain, and deſired he might have 


the civil goverament thereof; which the ſtates 
complying with, his majeſty appointed count Zin- 
zendorf to take poſſeſſion of the town and province 
of Limburghin his name. "= 15 
On the ninth of November the parliament met, 
and the queen opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 
wherein ſhe took notice of the declaration by the 
duke of Savoy and the treaty with Portugal, as 
circumſtances very advantageous to the allies : ſhe 


told them, that no proviſion was made for the 
te 8 
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the land forces, the funds had anſwered ſo well, 
and the prizes had turned out ſo valuable, that 
the public had not incurred any debt by thoſe 
additional ſervices i that ſhe had contributed out 
of her own revenue to ſupport the circle of Sua- 
bia, whoſe firm adherence to the alliance deſerved 
« a reaſonable aſſiſtance: that ſhe would nbt engage 
t in any unneceſſary experice of her own; that ſhe 
« might have the more to ſpare towards the eaſe 
of her ſubjects : that ſhe recommended a union 
among themſelves, a diſpatch in the buſineſs be- 
« fore them; and above all deſired they would 
&« avoid all heats or bickerings that might give en- 
e couragement to the common enemies of the 
6 ee PPP 
Both houſes preſented addreſſes of thanks to her 
majeſty for her ſpeech, much to the ſame effect. 
The commons, in theirs, acknowledged her good- 
neſs for having engaged the king of Portugal and 
the duke of Savoy in the alliance; for contributing 
part of her own revenue to the public ſervice, and for 
ber aſſiſtance to the circle of Suabia and they aſ- 
ſured her that they would ſupport her majeſty in her 
alliance, and enable her to carry on the war with 
vigour. | 175 
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expedition to Liſbon, and the augmentation of 
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The treaty, with 57 5 being now laid before 
the lower- houſe, and duly conſidered, they voted 
forty thouſand men, including five thouſand ma- 
rines, for the ſea ſeryice of the enſuing year; the 
like number of land forces to act in conjunction 
with the allies, beſides the additional ten thouſand ; 
and they reſolved that the proportion to be employed 
in Portugal ſhould amount to eight thouſand. For 
the maintenance of theſe armaments, as well as for 
the diſcharge of the ſubſidies, payable to her ma- 
jeſty's allies, they granted the ſum of three millions, 
eight hundred, eiglity- one thouſand, ſix pounds, 
fifteen ſhillings. I hey likewiſe preſented an addreſs 
to the queen, in which they aſſured her, that they 
would provide for the ſupport of ſuch alliances 
as ſhe had made or ſhould make with the duke of 
Savoy. | e 1 ' 

On the twenty-ſixth of September, about eleven 
o'clock at night, there aroſe the moſt dreadful tem- 
peſt that had ever been known in the memory of 
man, attended with ſuch flaſhes of lightening and 
peals of thunder as filled every mind with the ut- 


| moſt terror and conſternation. The houſes in Lon- 


don ſhook from their Foundations, and ſeveral of 
them falling, overwhelmed the inhabitants in their 
ruins, The Thames overflowed ſeveral ſtreets, and 
roſe to a conſiderable height in Weſtminſter hall. 
London-bridge was almoſt choaked up with the 
wreck of veſſels that were beat to pieces in the river, 
The loſs ſuſtained by the capital alone was computed 
at near two millions, and the city of Briſtol ſuffered 
to the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds : 
but the greateſt loſs fell upon the navy, of which 
there periſhed no leſs thah thirteen ſhips, upwards 
of fifteen hundred ſeamen were drowned, amony 
whom was Beaumont, rear admiral of the blue, 
who had been employed all this year in obſerving 
the Dunkirk ſquadron: Theſe loſſes, however, 


| though they affected us greatly at home, ſerved in 


ſome meaſure to raiſe our reputation abroad; for 
orders were immediately iſſued for building a 


greater number of ſhips than were deſtroyed ; and 


the queen, by ſeveral gracious bounties, gave ſuc 
ſpeedy relief to thoſe . who eſcaped with their 
lives, and to the diſtreſſed widows of ſuch as were 
drowned, as gained her full poſſeſſion of the hearts 
and affettions of her ſubjects. „ 
About this time Simon Frazer, lord Lovat, and 
two other perſons, were ſent over from St. Ger- 
mains to Scotland, with inſtructions to learn the 
ſtrength and ſentiments of the clans, and endea- 
vour to perſuade ſome of the nobility and leading 
men to enter into a deſign the Freneh had formed 
of reſtoring the pretender to the crown of that 


kingdom. Frazer had undertaken to raiſe a body 


of twelve thouſand highlanders, and Lewis was to 
aſſiſt them with ſome French troops. Frazer was 
no ſooner landed in Scotland than he waited pri- 
vately upon the duke of Queenſberry, and inform- 
ed him of the whole tranſaction, at the ſame time 
delivering him a letter from the late king James's 
queen, directed to the marquis of Athol. This 
letter was couched in general terms, that might 
have been addreſſed to any of the nobility, and the 
direction was written in a different hand, ſo that it 
was generally believed that Frazer, who had a pri- 
vate pique 1 7 75 the marquis, had forged it, in 
order to wreak his vengeance upon him. In conſe- 
quence of this ſervice, and of the informer's pro- 
miſing to make him acquainted with the whole correſ- 
en pondence 
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Cones between the pretender and his friends in 
Scotland, Queenfberry provided him with a paſs, 
under favour of which he made a progreſs through 
the highlands to ſound the chieftains. He after- 
wards propoſed a ſecond journey to France, pre- 


tending that he ſhould then be able to make more | 


material diſcoveries, and the duke procured a paſs 
for him, under a feigned name, from the earl of 
Nottingham, ſecretary of ſtate, The duke had al- 
ready imparted the diſcovery to her majeſty, but, at 
the requeſt of the informer, had concealed his 
name, The queen was the more readily induced to 
credit the particulars on account of the evidence 
given by Sir John Maclean, who had lately come 
over from France to England, and had been ap- 
prehended at Folkſtone in Kent, from whence he 
was brought to London in cuſtody of the queen's 
meſſengers. A perſon named Keith was appre- 
hended at the ſame time, as was Mr. Lindſey, who 
had been under ſecretary to king James and the pre- 
tender. James Boucher, who had been aid de camp 
to the duke of Berwick, was taken on the coaſt of 
Suſſex, coming over from France. Such a number 
of rebels and outlaws coming over at this time, 
tended to confirm the truth of a conſpiracy being in 
agitation, though they made uſe of the ſpecious 
pretence, that their only deſign was to live peaceably 
at home, under her majeſty's government, for the 
future. Sir John Maclean being examined at the 
earl of Nottingham's office, ſaid, that he was go- 
ing to Scotland to take the benefit of the queen's 
pardon ; but afterwards both he and Keith being 
more cloſely interrogated, acknowledged that they 


had heard ſome conſultations at St. Germains con- 


cerning the ſending a body of troops to join the 
malecontents in Scotland, but declared there was 
no other defign on foot at this time, than to. pave 
the way for the pretender's aſcending the throne 
after the Queen's deceaſe. But now one Ferguſon, 
who had been concerned in almoſt every jacobite 
plot, came 1n voluntarily and declared, that Frazer 
had been employed by the duke of Queenſberry to 
draw ſome perſons whom that nobleman had a dil- 
like to, into a plot, but that their was in reality no 


particulars, and ordered that Sir John Maclean and 
the other emiſſaries, ſhould be taken into the cuſto- 
dy of the black rod, and no perſon admitted to 
ſpeak to them. This ſtep greatly offended her ma- 
jeſty, ſhe thinking it too officious an interpoſition 
to take them out of the hands of her meſſengers, 
informed the lords, © that ſhe thought it would be 
inconvenient to change the method of examination 
already begun, and, that ſhe would, in a ſhort 
time, inform the houſe of the whole affair.” 


to the houſe, and in a ſpeech which ſhe made, in- 
formed both houſes, © that ſhe had unqueſtionable 
<« information of the practices and deſigns carried 
on by the emiſfaries of France and Scotland, 
which might have pores extremely dangerous 
to the peace of the | 
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carefully perfected, and made public without 
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ac ſe-kingdoms, as they would || 
ſee by the particulars, which ſhould be laid be- 
fore them as ſoon as the examination could be. 
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* ſhould be able to give ſuch directions for their 
« ſecurity, as would effectually prevent any ill con- 
ce ſequences from theſe pernicious deſigns.” Not- 
withſtanding this ſpeech the lords perſiſted in their 
reſolution to bring the enquiry into their own houſe, 
and proceeded to name their committee by ballot. 
The choice fell upon the dukes of Somerſet and 
Devon, the earls of Sunderland and Scarborough, 
and the lords Somers, Townſhend and Wharton, 
and on the twentieth of December, they preſented 


the following addreſs to her majeſty. 


"IVE your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 
« jets, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, in par- 
lament afſembled, return our moſt humble c- 
knowledgements to your majeſty for your graci- 
ous donc 8 in promiſing to communicate 
eto us thoſe informations you have received of the 
ill practices of your majeſty's and our enemies in 
« Scotland. | nn Vp along 

„And we doubt not but the zeal this houſe hath 
ſhewn for having the perſons ſecured, and their 
defigns brought to light, has been very accepta- 
ble to your majeſty. Le Rd . 6B 
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« We rely upon your majeſty, that yoy will 
give ſuch directions as may effectually prevent 
all pernicious deſigns; and we truſt in God Al- 
mighty's goodneſs that the ſame watchful provi- 
dence, which has diſcovered the wicked plot ſa 
ſeaſonably, will likewiſe proſper all your majeſ- 
ty's councils and good intentions. 
We reckon all our concerns, but chiefly the 
« greateſt of all the proteſtant religion, to be very 
e ſafe under your majeſty's tender care and wiſe ad- 
* miniſtration, and we will by our utmoſt zeal main- 
e tain the u of the crown and the church of Eng- 
* land, all ſuch ways as may beſt anſwer your ma- 
e jeſty's pious deſigns, and may moſt'promote the 
« good and happineſs of all your ſubjects. 
We defire not to let our thoughts go beyond 
your majeſty's perſon and future ſecurity, but as 
it is neſſary for your majeſty's prefervation, as 
well as for ſettling the minds of all your good 
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s ſubje&ts, who look on the proteſtant * faccefſion 
ſuch thing in agitation. "Theſe aſſurances, however, | 


gained little credit, and the houſe of lords, taking || own.“ 
' theſe matters into conſideration, reſolved, that a | 


committee ſhould be appointed to examine into the | 


as your majeſty's beſt ſecurity as well as their 


The commons alſo preſented an addreſs to the 
queen, wherein they thanked her for her ſpeech, 
and for having communicated the plot ro them : 
they repeated their unanimous reſolution to ſtand 


| by and ſupport her majeſty and the proteftant fuc- 


ceſſion againſt all pretenders, and all her maj eſty's 
enemies whatſoever : they obſerved, that they could 
never have the leaſt diſtruſt of her majeſty's vigi- | 
lance and care for the preſervation of the proteſtant 
intereſt in general, and of the monarchy and church 


of England, as by law eſtabliſhed ; and they aſ- 
| ſured her majeſty they would never be diſcouraged, 
On the ſeventeenth of December the queen went 


but would continue inceſſant in their endeavours, 
by all proper methods, to. tranſmit them ſecurely 
to-poſterity. The queen in anſwer to this, affured 
them, they might depend upon her willingneſs to 
join her endeavours with them in ſecuring the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion and the church of England. 
The commons knowing that the queen was diſ- 
pleaſed with the proceedings of the upper houſe; in 
taking the ſuſpected perſons out of the hands of 
the meſſengers, on the twenty-third of December, 


e prejudice, and that, in the mean time, ſhe | preſented another addreſs, in which they expreffed 
doubted not but, by this timely diſcovery, ſhe |! che juſt concern they were under to. ſee 


her royal 
- prerogative 
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ative vialated. They ſaid, that they were, lay before them the account, containing all the pa- 
ſurprized to find that n ſuſpect - pers hitherto diſcovered in relation to that affair; 


ed of treaſenable practices, were taken into cuſtody 
by het majeſty 's meſſengers, in order to be examin- 
ed, the lords, in violation of the known laws of the 
land, had wreſted them out of her majeſty's hands, 
and without her leave or knowledge, in a moſt ex- 
traordinary manner, taken the examination of them 
_ folely to themſelves, whereby a due enquiry. into 
the evil practices and deſigns againſt her majeſty's 
perſon and government might, in a great meaſure, 
be obſtructed. They deſired her majeſty that ſhe 
would ſuffer no diminution of hef prerogative, in 
the exerciſe whereof they were reſolved to ſupport 
her, as well as in carrying on the war. ac 
The lords, burning with indignation at the charge 
brought againſt them, which they thought moſt 
cruel and malicious inſinuations, refolved to vindi- 
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cate their honour and exert their privileges. Ac-, | 


cordingly they came to the following reſolution, 
That by the known laws and cuſtoms of parlia- 
« ment, they had an undoubted right, whenever 
« they. conceived it to be for the ſafety of the 
« crown and the kingdom, to take examination of 
“ perſons charged with criminal matters, whether 
they be in cuſtody or not, and to order that ſuch 


e perſons as are to be examined, be taken into 


% cuſtody by the ſworn officers. of the crown, at- 
* tending that houſe; and that the ſaid addreſs of 


ſupported by a remonſtrance to the queen, couched 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, and expreſſed in the moſt 
Her majeſty was pleaſed to return for anſwer to 
the remonſtrance, That ſhe, was ſorry for any 
< miſunderſtanding that might happen between the 


«two bouſes of parliament, as it interrupted the 


public buſineſs, and gave her ſo much uneaſi- 
% neſs: that ſne could not avoid taking notice 
« with particular ſatis faction, of the aſſurances 
their lordſhips gave her, that they would care- 
«+ fully avoid every thing that had the leaſt ten- 
* dence to occaſion them: She thanked them for 
et the concern they expreſſed, for the rights of the 
e crown and her prerogative, which ſhe declared, 
«< ſne ſnould never exert ſo willingly, as for the good 
te of her ſubjects, and the protection of their liber. 
i induced 
The commons could not peruſe the remonſtrance 
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but that there Was one circumſtance that could not 
be properly communicated without running a riſſi 
of preventing a diſcovery of much greater impor- 
„ee 13 | 

Keith, who accompanied Frazer over to Eng- 
land, had, it ſeems, tampered with his uncle, to 
diſcloſe the whole ſecret of the correſpondence be- 
tween the court of St, Germains and the Scottiſh 
jacobites. This was the circumſtance the queen 


| was defirous of concealing, till the ſucceſs of her 


endeavours ſhould be known, and which at laſt 
proved abortive. But the lords, not ſatisfied with 
this reſerve, preſented an addreſs, deſiring that all 
the papers, without diſtinction, might be ſubmitted 
to their inſpection, in order to enable them to pe- 
netrate to the bottom of this conſpiracy before the 
dh of the ſeſſion. 5 i 
This application the queen conſidered as an af- 
front, and returned for anſwer, „that ſhe did not 
«« expect to be preſſed in this manner, immediately 
after the declaration ſhe had made; but hoped, 
© that before the end of the ſeſſion, ſhe ſhould be 
“able to inform them of thoſe particulars, which 
could not at preſent be publiſhed without the moſt 
e palpable inconvenience.” The queen, however, 


F few days after, ſent the papers ſealed to the houſe ; 


| and all the lords were ſummoned to attend on the 
the commons was unparliamentary, groundleſs, | 
« without. precedent, &c.” This reſolution they 
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eighth of February, that they might then be open- 
ed and peruſed. 5 e 
The houſe being accordingly met, they began 
with the moſt material paper, drawn up by the earl 
of Nottingham, and entitled, An account of the 
6 conſpiracy in Sa and was an abſtract of 
all the examinations the council had taken, They 
then-proceeded to examine Sir John Maclean, who 
mentioned ſeveral circumſtances not to be found 
in Nottingham's paper. He named the perſons 
who ſat in council at St. Germains: he ſaid tte 
command of the troops agreed to be ſent over to 
Scotland from France, was offered to the duke of 
| Berwick, who thought proper to ſuſpend his ac- 
ceptance, till trial ſhould be made, whether the- 
duke of Hamilton, whom he Judged the more pro- 


per perſon, would refuſe it : he likewiſe explained 


the particular directions which had been ſent to 
Scotland, in order to prevent the eſtabliſhing the 


{ ſucceſſion in that kingdom. | 


114 


Theſe material omiſſions in Nottingham's per, 


tion of their own conduct; but this was couched in 


the language of irritated faction, by which, indeed 
both houſes were too much actuated. _ 47 
The anſwer returned to the commons by the 
queen was nearly the ſame with that ſne had before 
returned to the lords. The commons upon this 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, pray ing her ma- 


jeſty to re aſſume the juſt exerciſe of her preroga- 


tive, and take upon herſelf the examination of the 
conſpiracy ; declaring that the eſtabliſhing a com- 
mittee of ſeven lords, for the ſole examination of 
the conſpiracy, was of dangerous conſequence, and 
might tend to the ſubverſion of the government. 
A. P. 1704. But the lords, notwithſtanding, the 
addteſs of the commons, proceeded in their exami- 
nations of the Scottiſn plot; and on the twenty - 
ninth of January, the earl of Nottingham acquaint- 
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ed them, that the queen. had commanded him to 


4 


nobleman. It was even moved to cenſure the ac- 
count he had given; but on the queſtion being put 
it was carried in the negative by eleven voices. At 
the ſame time the lords were highly offended at 
Ferguſon's report already mentioned, and paſſed a 
ſevere. vote againſt thoſe, Who had received ſuch 
ſcandalous papers, and had not ordered him to be 
proſecuted, which they now directed the attorney- 
general to do; but Fergulon never received the leaſt 
LR. SY... | 
Having finiſhed the examinations, thelords voted, 
that there had been dangerous plots between forte” 
perſons in Scotland and, the courts of France and 
St. Germains; and that the encouragement for this 
plotting aroſe, from not ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in the houſe of Hanover. Theſe votes 
were fignified to, the queen in an addreſs, and the 


lords promiſed, that when this ſucceſſion ſhould be 
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once ſettled, they would endeavour to promote the ſuccouring the emperor: The queen, who was en- 
| | tirely guided by that general, returned a favourable 


Union of the two kingdoms upon juſt and honour- 
able terms. )))) ae 

During theſe diſputes between the two houſes of 
parliament, her majeſty performed an act of gene- 
roſity which greatly endeared her to her ſubjects, 
and was a convincing proof of the great regard ſhe 

had for religion, by conferring on the poor clergy a 
more en ea and magnificent bounty than any of 
her predeceſſors ever had done: and which at this 
day amounts to above twenty thouſand a year, and 
is ſtill increaſing. On the twenty- ſeventh of Fe- 
bruary, her majeſty ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
importing that having maturely conſidered the 
« mean, and inſignificant maintenanee appointed 
&« for the clergy, in various parts of the kingdom, 
*« ſhe had remitted the arrears of the firſt fruits 
& and tenths, to the ſaid poor clergy : that fhe 

would grant her whole revenue ariſing out of this 

fund, as far as it ſhould become free from 1n- 
cumbrances, towatds an augmentation of their 
maintenance; and that if the houſe of commons 
could diſcover any method by which her good 
intentions towards the clergy could be rendered 
more effectual, it would be at once a great 
advantage to the public- and very acceptable to 
herſelf.” „ 

Upon receiving this mefſage, the commons voted 
an addreſs to the queen, in which they expreſſed 
their thanks for her gracious meſſage, and her pious 
concern for increaſing the maintenance of the poor 
clergy out of her own revenue, and aſſured her ma- 
jeſty they would exert their utmoſt endeavours. to 
render her intentions more effectual. Tre th 

Accordingly; a bill was brought in for enabling 


her majeſty to grant in perpetuity the revenue of the - 


firſt fruits and tenths, for the maintenance of the 
poor clergy. At the ſame time they repealed the 
{tatute of Mortmain, ſo far as it might be free to 
all men, either by deed or their laſt wills, to give 
what they thought proper, towards the augmenta- 
tion of benefices. This was oppoſed with great 
warmth by ſome of the lords, who, alledged it 
would be opening a door for the clergy to practiſe 


upon the weakneſs of dying men: but after a debate 


of ſeveral hours, it was carried in the affirmative 
by a great majority; and foon after paſſed into a 
law | 


By this time, the emperor's affairs were in the 
moſt deplorable ſituation ; and the houſe of Auſtria 
faw itſelf on the brink of ruin, without a timely 
and powerful aſſiſtance. The elector of Bavaria 
was maſter of Paſſau; thirty thouſand French un- 
der the command of marſhal Marſin, who had ſuc- 
ceded Villars, over-run the country on the other 
ſide the Danube; ſeveral flying parties were in Au- 
ſtria: Vienna itſelf was threatened on one fide by 
the French and Bavarians, and on the other by 
prince Rogotſki, at the head of the mutinous Hun- 
garians, fighting for their liberty, and aſſiſted with 


money by the French and Turks. In this forlorn 


condition, Leopold had no other reſource, than that 
of imploring the aſſiſtance of her Britannic majeſty. 
He, therefore, about the Degunning of Ap, or- 
dered Wratiſlaw, the imperial envoy at London, 
to preſent a memorial to the queen, diſplaying the 
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anſwer to the emperor's memorial; and the duke em- 
bark ing for Holland, arrived at the Hague, about the 
beginning of May, where he had a conference with 
the ſtates general. After repreſenting in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the danger with which the emperor and the 
reateft part of Europe were threatened, if no 
immediate check was given to the progreſs of the 
French and Bavarians in Germany; and ſhewing 
that the allies being now maſters of the Maeſe and 
all Guelderland, their frontiers were ſufficiently ſe- 
cured ; the Dutch readily agreed to ſend immedi- 
ately a body of troops to the relief of the em- 
F eden e 

Accordingly the duke ſet out directly for Maeſ- 
tricht, where he joined the detachment deſtined for 
this ſervice. As the duke ſeemed to direct his 
march towards Coblintz, the French army in Flan- 
ders were perſuaded, that he intended to open the 
campaign with the ſiege of Traerbach, in order to 
penetrate into France along the banks of the Mo- 
ſelle. In conſequence of this opinion they inveſted 
Huy to divert him from purſuing that enterprize: 
but this conſummate general had a far more exten- 
ſive and important ſcheme in view; nothing leſs 
than that of marching into the heart of the empire 
and delivering the houſe of Auſtria from impending 
ruin. This defign' he had intruſted only to a few 
friends, on whoſe diſcretion he could ſafely confide. 
Without paying any regard to the motions: of the 
French againſt Huy, proceeded on his march, and 
reached Mildenheim, where he was viſited by prince 


Eugene, and the next day prince Lewis of Baden 


arrived at the camp. Theſe three celebrated gene- 


4 


rals held a long conſultation, the reſult of which 


mand alternately, and that prince Eugene ſnhould 
head a ſeparate army on the Rhine. Accordingly 


| 
| was, that the duke and prince Lewis ſhould com- 
| 
| 


Eugene ſet out for Philipſburg, and on the ſixteenth 


| the duke marched with the horſe from Eberſpach to 


| 
| 


4 


neſſes approbation of the 
command their forces. 


. Groflen-ſeingen, his other troops following him in 


two columns, under the command of the prince of 
Heſſe, and general Bulow. In the mean time, the 
duke had notified to the ſtates. general, her Britan- 
nie majeſty's orders to march to the relief of the 
empire, and expreſſing his hopes that they would 
approve of the deſign, and allow their troops to 
ſhare in the honour of the enterprize. By the re- 
turn of the courier, he obtained their high mighti- 
project; and full power to 


Having now obtained eyery thing he wiſhed, the 


duke purſued his rout into the heart of the em ire, 


and by forced marches, arrived on the banks of the 
Danube near Donawert, oppoſite to the Bavarian 


lines, where about eight thouſand French, and as 


| 


many Bavarians, lay entrenched. On the firſt of 
July the duke of Marlborough encamped with his 
right at Amerdghem, and his left at Onderingen. 
The elector of Bavaria immediately ſent a detach- 
ment of his beſt troops to reinforce count d' Arco, 
who was poſted at Schellenburg, ſituated on a riſing 
ground on the Danube, where, for ſeveral days he had 
been raiſing entrenchments, as being a poſt of vaſt 
importance. Marlborough, however, knowing that 


imminent danger, which threatened Germany, and || the works were not completed, reſolved to attempt 
earneſtly imploring her relief. This memorial was | 


ſtrongly ſupport 


by the duke of Marlboreugh, | 


driving the enemy from their poſts.” '' Accordingly, 
on the-ſecond of July, he advanced, with a detach- 


who repreſented the abſolute neceſlity of ſpeedily* ment of ſix hundred foot, thirty ſquadrons of w=_ 
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liſh and Dutch, and three battalians, of | Engliſh 
grenadiers, the reſt of the army following him with 
all imaginable diligence, By unayoidable, accidents 
it was near three in the afternoon before the duke 


could paſs the riyer Werimitz, which, runs, by Do- | 


nawert, wich the, artillery. At length the attack 


— 4 


was begun 


riged, The eyermy made a moſt, rignrous detence, 
but after an engagement of. about an. hour and an 


half, in which time the Imperialiſts came up, the | 
entrenchments were forced, and the allies; made a | 


terrible laughter of the enemy, who: with the ut- 
moſt precipitation ran towards Donawert. and the 
Danube, and upon being cloſely purſued, the great- 
eſt part followed the example of their generals, who 
ſwam over that river. Our loſs amounted to about 
fix thouſand men, among whom were many braye 
officers. . That of the enemy was, computed at about 


eight thouſand. We took ſixteen pieces of cannon | 


and thirteen colours and ſtandards. . The duke was 
once in imminent danger of being routed, had not 


prince Lewis of Baden happily arrived at the head 


of the Imperialiſts to his aſſiſtance, in which piece 
of ſervice he was wounded. The day after this 
action the army took poſſeſſion of Ponawert; the 
Bavarian garriſon having quitted it upon their ap- 


proach ; having firſt broke down all the bridges, | 


but wanted time to deſtroy the ammunition and pro- 
viſions, purſuant to the orders they had received. 
The elector of Bavaria no ſooner heard of the de- 


feat of his troops, than he paſſed the Danube, and 
marched to the river Leche, leſt the allies ſhould | 


cut off his retreat into his own country. On the 


fifth of July the confederate ar my paſſed the Da- | 


nube over ſeveral bridges of  pontoons near Dona- 
wert, and encamped at Mertingen, in the elector 
of Bavaria's country; from thence the duke imme- 
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diately ordered his troops to march to Leche; up- 


on which the garriſon of Newburg abandoned that 


v4 


de retired to Ingoldſtadt. Newburg was 


ſecured by the confederates, and the enemy having 


left a ſmall party in Rain, the ſiege of that town 
was formed, and the elector of Bavaria encamped 


under the cannon of Augſburgh. _ _ 


On the thirteenth of July, the ce 


derate army from prince Eugene, with adyice that 
the Marſhals Villeroy and Jallard, with forty-five 


| unt de Vehlen, the afternoon, the confederate generals could. dit- 
general of the Palatine horſe, arrived in the confe- 


thouſand men, had paſſed the Rhine, above fort 
Kehl, in order to join the elector of Bavaria, and 
therefore his royal highneſs deſired a reinforcement 


of horſe to obſerve the enemy's motions; and 


prince Maximilian of Hanover with thirty ſqua- 


drons of Imperialiſts were detached on this ſervice. 
On the ſixteenth the garriſon of Rain capitulated: 


magazines were | 
the ſubſiſtence, © 


It encamped with the right at Wolfurtzhauſen, and 


9 at Newburg and Rain for 
| of the confederate forces, and then 
the army reſumed its march. On the twenty-third 


the left at Ooſtmaring, within a league of Augſ. 
burg, whereby the elector of Bavaria ſaw all com- 


munication with his own country entirely cut off, 
by which means he was reduced to the laſt extre- 


tageous terms of peace, if he would abandon, the 
French intereſt and join the Imperialiſts in Italy. 


The elector liſtened to theſe propoſals, and agreed 


to a negotiation, Which was on the point of being 


concluded, when, upon adyice that Marſhal Tal- 
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e wh voparaild courage by, the Eng: | 
liſh. and Dutch; the Imperialiſts not being yet ar. 
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| lard: had paſſed the Black Foreſt, and was in full 
march to join him, the eleQor ſuddenly receded 
from the treaty, and declared, that ſince the French 
king made ſuch powertul efforts to ſupport him, he 
tongs himſelf obliged. in honour to remain firm to 
The confederate generals, enraged at 
theſe proceedings, detached thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons to plunder and burn the coun- 
try 1 Bavaria, to the very walls of Munich, its ca- 
Pital. | y U W | 
_ Notwithſtanding all the vigilance and caution, of 
prince Eugene, marſhal Tallard joined the elector 
of Bavaria at Biberach near Ulm, with an army of 
twenty-two thouſand men; of which the duke of 
Marlborough no ſooner received intelligence, than 
he decamped from Friedburg, and marched that 
night to Kippach. The next morning the army 
continued its route and arrived at Hokenwort, where 
the duke of Marlborough, prince Lewis of Baden, 
and prince Eugene, held a council of war, in which 
it was agreed that prince Lewis ſhould beſiege In- 
goldſtadt, while the other two were to obſerve the 
elector of Bavaria. On the eighth of Auguſt the 
army decamped from Hokenwort, and marched to 
St. Sanditzell, and on the ninth to Axheim. The 
ſame day the duke of Marlborough received intel- 
ligence that the enemy had paſſed part of their army 
over the Danube at Dillengen, upon which he gave 
orders to general Churchill to march, with a ſtrong 


| gderachment, over the Danube at Sconevelt, to re- 


inforce prince Eugene, who lay near Donawert. 
On the next day the whole army followed, and join- 
ed the forces of prince Eugene at the camp of 
Munſter prince Lewis having by this time march- 
ed off to Ingoldſtadt, which he was to inveſt. _ 

On the twelfth of Auguſt the confederate gene- 


rals went out to take a view of the enemy, and by 


their glaſſes diſcovered that their whole army was 
in motion, about noon. they ſaw that the quarter- 
maſters of the army ſet up their camp ſtandards 
and marked out a camp from Blenheim. to, Lutzin- 
gen; whereupon the generals returned and ordered 
out the, pioneers, with a ſtrong guard, to open the 
ways 6-4 lay bridges over a ſmall rivulet in the 
front for the paſſage, of the army. About four in 


.cern plainly from the tower of Thiſſingen the ene- 
my's tents were ſet up, and that en 
a very advantageous camp, their right being 


* 
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I flanked by the Danube and the village of Blenheim, 


| and their left by a wood and the village of Lutzin- 
gen, and that they had a rivulet before them whoſe 
banks were high, and the meadows marſhy, fo that 
it was at firſt thought impaſſable, as it afterwards 
proved to be in ſeveral places. It was eſteemed a 
very hardy attempt to attack the enemy in this ſitu- 
ation, but there ſeemed to be an indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity of doing it before they could tortify them- 
ſelves in that poſt; for, beſides that the confederate 
army would ſoon have wanted forage, marſhal Vil- 
leroy was upon the point of making an irruption 
into the country of Wirtemberg, and might, have 


been joined by detachments from the elector of Ba- 


| nl as 1 ed to the laſt extre- Varia, Whereby they would have eſtabliſhed a free 
mity. Marlborough, now offered him very adyan- 


communication from the Rhine to the Danube, and 
haye forced all to ſubmit as far as the Meine, while 


the elector, from the camp at Hochſtet, might have 


ruined great part of the circle of Franconia, ſo that 


the allies would not have been able to have found 
' ſybliſtence or winter quarters upon the Danube, or 
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in Upper Germany. Upon theſe conſiderations 
prince Eugene and the duke of Marlborough re- 
ſolved to engage the enemy, and ſent away their 


baggage to Retlingen, a village between Munſter || ſight induced him to miſtake a ſquadron of the can- 


and Donawert, and the ſame night made all necel- | 


fary diſpoſitions for the attack. The confederate 
army conſiſted of ſixty-four battalions, and one 
hundred and ſixty- ſix ſquadrons, with about fifty- 
two pieces of cannon. The enemy's army conſiſted 
of eighty-two battalions and one hundred and forty- 


the French troops he brought with him; and on the 


under the eommand of marſhal Marſin. 
federates right was led e Eugene, their left 
by the lords Cutts and Orkney, the generals Chur- 
chi, Lamfey, end Jg ehe 1 P che” dee or 


Marlborough, as commander” 6f the Whole, took | 


his ſtation in the centre. 


On the thirteenth of Auguſt about one Oclock, 
the battle began. The allies had the rivulet to croſs 


before they could attack the enemy, who had guard- | 


ed it by three ſquadrons of horfe only, under the 
command of M. Zurlauben, a Bavarian general, 


but theſe few brave men not being properly ſup- 


Wilkes; at the head of nine battalions of Engliſh 
and Dutch, attacked the village of Blenheim to the 
left of the enemy, but, after three ſucceſſive at- 


in the centre of our right wing, having croſſed t 
rivulet in ſeveral places, formed on the other fide 
without any interruption from the enemy, who re- 
mained quiet on the hills, of which they were poſ- 
ſeſſed. 
Tallard, who, a little before, had rode towards the 
left wing, to obſerve its diſpoſition; and, being ob- 
liged to fight without a general, proved a we 
diſadvantage to his corps; but as ſoon as Tallard 


heard that Marlborough had attacked the wing 
which he commanded; he immediately poſted thi- 


behaved with ſuch reſolution, that they had put the 
confederate troops in diſorder, and even obliged 


their turn, obliged to retire. Upon this the mar- 


mal repaired to the village of Blenheim, where he 
had poſted twenty- ſeven battalions and twelve ſqua- 
drons, forming a little detached army, who kept a 


continual fire on Marlborough's detachment, du- 


ring the whole time he was engaged with Tallard's | 
neral had given his orders to 
the troops in the village, he haſtened back to the 
lace of action, where the duke, with a body of 


wing. After that 


drons, was driving the French cavalry before him. 


In the mean time, the cavalry of the confederates 
being com r. formed, aſcended the 


left wi 


hills of Lutzingen with amazing intrepidity, charg- 


ing the enemy's horſe with ſuch fury, that though 


- they rallied 
themſelves, but fled with great precipitation. 
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lage of Blenheim and Tallard's diy-ifion on the other 
In this deſperate ſituation Tallard flew to rally ſome 


of his broken ſquadrons but the badneſs of his 
federates for one of his troops, 'and he was taken 


| prifoner by the Heſſian troops in Engliſh pay, to- 
| gether with the marquis 
of the horſe, Sepperville, Silly, De Valliere, Meff. 
de la Meliſſiere, St. Pouenge, de Legendeis, and 
many other officers of diſtinction. | | 
ſeven ſquadrons} with one hundred pieces of can- Int! 
non. On the right were the marſhal Tallard, and || of Oberklau, fituated in the. centre, were attacked 
| I ten battalions, commanded by the -prince of 
left the elector with his Bavarians, and the French || Ho 
The con- 


arquis de Montperoux, general 


In the mean time Marſin's quarters at the village 


Itein-Beck ;' and, before he could form his men, 
he was overpowered by numbers, deſperately wound- 


ed, and taken prifoner. His battalions, however, 


being ſupported by ſome Daniſh and Hanoverian 
cavalry, returned to the charge, and were again re- 
pulſed. The duke of Marlborough now advanced 
in perſon with a reinforcement of ſome freſh ſqua- 
drons from the corps de referve, and obliged the 
enemy to abandon the field of battle. 
Prince Eugene had attempted the paſſage of the 


rivulet, at a place where the banks of the ſtream 


were remarkably ſteep, and the bottom very rough 
who attacked our troops with great vigour and re- || and uneven. The leaſt oppoſition on the part of the 
folution, and obliged them to retreat three times; 


enemy, muſt therefore have rendered all his efforts 


abortive, and obliged him to have abandoned the 
ported, they were ſnan dverpowered by numbers, 


and, in their turn, obliged to give way. General 


attempt. But they made none; ſo that he forded 
the ſtream commanded by the elector of Bavaria and 


Marſin, with amazing reſolution. . But the Imperial 
If horſe behaved, on this occaſion, in a ſhameful 
manner; they were ſo intimidated by the furious 
tempts, was repulſed. In the mean time, the troops fire of the French, that they could not be; for ſome 
time, brought to advance within muſket-ſhot : the 
Daniſnh and Pruſſian troops alſo gave back in the ſame 


manner. At length, however; animated by the brave- 


| ry of their officers, they returned to the-charge, and 
arlborough then attacked the cavalry 'of || exerted themſelves with ſuch vigour, that they ſoon 
put the enemy to the rout, and the elector and Mar- 
fin, finding it in vain to make any farther reſiſtance, 
abandoned Oberklan, 'Eutzingen; and Teiſſenho- 


ven; retiring to Dillingen and Levingen. The rout 


now became general in the French army; every one 


|| fled with the greateſt precipitation, and ſo extreme 
ther, where he found that the French cavalry had 


was the terror and confuſion, that officers and ſol- 
diers ran headlong into the Danube without conſi- 


| || dering whither they were going. | 
them to repaſs the rivulet. A reinforcement, how- | 
ever, of dragoons coming up; the French were, in 


˖ 


The count de Bourg, afterwards a marſhal of 


France, fayed a ſmall part of the infantry by re- 
treating over the marches of Hochſtet: but neither 
he, Marſin, or any other perſon, remembered the 


little army which till continued in Blenheim, wait- 
This army conſiſted of twenty- ſe- 
ven battalions and twelve ſquadrons, amounting to 
about eleven thouſand effective men, the beſt troops 


of France: and the confederates being now maſters 
of the field of battle, ſurrounded Blenheim. It 


| would have been madneſs in the French to have at- 
orſe and ſome battalions of foot between the ſqua- 


tempted to paſs the narrow ſtreets of the village and 


range themſelves in order of battle, in the face of a 
victorious and powerful army, which would have 
* overwhelmed them in a moment; eſpecially as they 


were now maſters of the whole artillery of the French 


8 army. The marquis de Clerambault, ſon to the 
eral times, they could not 7 0 | 
Mia 


I- 
borough now forced his way between the two bodies 
of the French army on one ſide, while ſome of his: 
k general officers placed themſelves between the vil - 


marſhal of that name, was the chief commander of 
theſe troops. This officer, on his receiving advice 


of the French * being defeated, and Tallard 
taken priſoner, he a 


voured to ſave himſelf by ſwimming acroſs the Da- 


andoned his men and endea- 


2 nube, 
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nube, but periſhed in the attempt. The command 
now devolved on marſhal Blanſac; but upon the 
approach of the allied troops, fluſhed with victory, 
his courage forſook him; he found it was impoſſible 
to prevail on his troops to face the enemy, and there- 
fore thought proper to capitulate. Accordingly, 
about eight in the evening, the articles were ſigned, 
the French troops laid down their arms, delivered 
their colours and ſtandards, and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves priſoners of war; on condition that the offi- 
cers ſhould not be rifled. 
Such was the event of the celebrated battle of 
Blenheim, or, as the French call it; the battle of 


Hochſtet; where the allles gained one of the moſt | 


glorious and complete victories, that was ever ac- 
quired in any war, or by any general. The French 
army was almoſt entirely deſtroyed: of ſixty thdu- 
ſand men ſo long accuſtomed to victory, not above 
twenty thouſand could be collected after the battle. 
ten thouſand French and Bavarians were killed on 
the ſpot; the greater part of thirty ſquadrons of 
horſe and dragoons periſhed in the Danube; thir- 
teen thouſand were made priſoners, including twelve 


hundred officers; the allies took one hundred pieces, 


of cannon, with twenty-one mortars, one hundred 


and twenty-nine colours, one hundred and ſeventy 


_ ak 


ö 


, 


ſtandards, ſeventeen pair of kettle drums, three 


thouſand ſix hundred tents, thirty four coaches, 
three hundred loaded mules, two bridges of boats, 
fifteen pontoons; together with twenty-four barrels 
and eight caſks of ſilver. The loſs of the allies 


amounted to about five thouſand men killed, and | 


eight thouſand wounded and taken priſoners. 


This important battle having diſperſed the French 


army, an open paſſage was left for the allies from 
the Danube to the Rhine. It was therefore thought 
moſt adviſeable by the confederate generals, to join 


all their forces, and drive the enemy entirely out 


of Germany. Purſuant to this reſolution, prince 
Lewis of Baden, raiſed the ſiege of Ingoldſtadt, 
and on the twenty- ſixth of Auguſt, all the forces 
of the allies began their march, under the conduct 
of the duke of Marlborough, and the princes Eu- 
gene and Lewis, by different routs, to the general 


rendezvous at Bruſchal, near Philipſburg, after 


leaving twenty-three battalions and ſome ſquadrons 


gen. The duke alſo took care to ſend marſhal 


Tallard to Frankfort, and to diſpoſe of all his pri- 


ſoners of diſtinction in the adjacent places. He 
alſo ordered a detachment to take poſſeſſion of 
. which the French had abandoned. . 
fter the troops had refreſhed themſelves. ſome 
days at Bruſchal, it was determined that prince 
Lewis ſhould undertake the fiege of Landau, 
in order to ſecure the circle of Suabia, from the 
incurſions of that garriſon. This meaſure was ſaid 
to have been propoſed, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, 
by the prince of Baden, WhO was now jealous of 
the glory which Marlborough might acquire by 
purſuing the advantage he had already gained, and 
driving, a ſecond time, the enemy befote him. 
Marlborough, though ſenſible that nothing could 
be more impolitic than this meaſure, vhich gave 
the enemy time to recover from their late panic, 
and recruiting their forces, conſented to the pro- 
poſal, and even ſubmitted to cover the ſiege, while 


the prince of Baden carried on the operations. Ac- 


cordingly Marlborough and Eugene encamped at 
Croon Weiſſenburg, in the neighbourhood, 
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The ſiege was hardly formed befor eadvice arrived 
that Ulm had ſurrendered to general Thungen, on 
the firſt appearance of the allies before the walls. 


They found in this place two hundred and twenty- 


—— 


known by that title, the name of Marlboroug 


embarked for England, where he was received 


of Landau. f 


two pieces of brafy cannon, twenty-two braſs mor- 


tars, one thouſand two hundred barrels of powder, 
and a large quantity of proviſions ; all which were 
extremely uſeful to the troops employed in the ſiege 


While the duke of Marlborough was employed 


in covering the operations of prince Lewis, marſhal 


Villeroy approached at the head of his army, and 
ſeemed determined to attack the allies in their in- 
trenchments. But it ſoon appeared that the French 


general had no deſign to fight; for after lying a few 


days in ſight of the allied camp, he thought proper 
to retire without making the leaſt attempt to relieve 
the place; which continued to make a very obſti- 
nate reſiſtance; till the twenty third of November, 
when the beſiegers having made ſome advantageous 
lodgments, and rendered the breeches practicable, 


the garriſon capitulated in order to prevent the fatal 


conſequences of a' general aſſault; and in conſe- 
quence of the noble defence they had made, ob- 
tained honourable terms. 

By Villeroy's precipitate retreat, the duke of Marl- 
borough having nothing to apprehend from that 
quarter, advanced with his army to the Saar, ſur- 
prized Treves, poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral other 
advantageous poſts for erecting magazines, and 
opening the next campaign with the ſiege of Saar 
Louis; he ordered Traer-bach to be inveſted by 
the prince of | Heſſe Caſſel; and though the place 
was ſtrongly fortified and well defended, the attacks 
were carried on with ſuch vigour and reſolution, that 
in about fix weeks, the garriſon ſurrendered on 
honourable terms. '' ” | 

On the tenth of November, the king of the Ro- 
mans concluded a treaty with the electreſs of Bava- 
ria, by which he agreed to ſurrender all the towns 
in Bavaria to his imperial majeſty; her electoral 


highneſs being permitted to temain in Munich, with 


a guard of four hundred men, and to be allowed a 
yearly penſion out of the revenues of the electorate, 
for the ſupport of her court and family. 1 


| The ſiege of Landau finiſhing the campaign in 
to proſecute the ſiege of Ulm, under general Thun- 


Germany, the duke of Marlborough repaired to 
Berlin, where he contracted for a reinforcement of 
eight thouſand Pruſſians, to ſerve under prince 
Eugene in Italy, during the enſuing campaign. 
Thence he proceeded to the court of Hanover, and 
thence to the Hague, where he was congratulated 
by the ſtates. general on his victories at Schellenberg 
and Blenheim, and treated with as much conſidera- 
tion and reſpect, as if he had been actually the 


| ſtadtholder.. | | | 
Some time before the dukeꝰs arrival at the Hague, 
the emperor, on receiving the account of the ſignal 


victory obtained by Marlborough at Blenheim, 
wrote him a letter wich his own hand, expreſſing 
his obligations to him, and offering to create him 
a prince of the empire. The duke, however, de- 
clined that honour till he had obtained the conſent 
of the queen; which being obtaind he was advanced 


to that high dignity, and Mildenheim beſtowed up- 


on him as his principality. He was, indeed, never 
h be- 

ing the nobleſt he could bear. The duke ſoon after 
with 
thoſe 
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thoſe demonſtrations of joy and "gratitude his im- 
portant ſervices ſo well deſerved. a8 Os 
This campaign in Flanders was very 'barren of 
events; the principal were the bombardment of 
Bruges and Namur by baron Spaar, at the head of 
nine thouſand Dutch troops; and two attacks upon 
the French lines by M. d' Averquerque, who actu | 
ally ſorced them, though he was unable to maintain 
the footing he had gained. The elector of Bavaria, 
who, after his defeat, had retired to Bruſſels, afſem- 
' bled all his forces with a deſign to ſurprize the Dutch 
general: but was perſuaded from attempting this 
dangerous enterprize by Marſhal Villeroy, who re- 
preſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the fatal conſe- 
quences that would inevitably enſue in caſe of a re- 
lſe. ne „„ CHE 
"th in Italy the French were greatly ſuperior 'to | 
the duke of Savoy, who was obliged to continue on 
the defenſive, and ſee Vendoſme reduce Vercelle 
and Ivrea. Soon after the French made themſelves 
maſters of the valley of Aoſta, whereby the duke's 
communication with Germany was entirely cut off. 
On the fourteenth of October Vendoſme laid ſiege 
to Verrua, a ſtrong fortreſs ſituated on the other 
ſide of the Po, between Caſal and Turin. This pla 
held out five months againſt all the efforts of the 
French general; the duke of Savoy having poſted 
his little army on the other ſide of the Po, at Creſ- 
centino, where he had a bridge of communication 
by which he ſupplied the place occaſionally with 
freſh proviſions. But the communication being at 
length cut off, the duke retired to Chivas, and Ver- 
rua ſurrendered to the enemy. The duke of Savoy 


complained greatly at being abandoned by his al- 


lies on this occaſion. Indeed the emperor had in a 
great meaſure neglected Italy, that he might act 
with more vigour againſt Ragotſki and the -Hunga- 
rian malecontents, over whom he had gained ſeveral 
advantages; though they ſtill continued very for- 
midable. r Rates ek a 
The operations of the combined fleet at ſea were 
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nearly as glorious as thoſe of Marlborough by land, 
and therefore demand a particular attention. Sir 
George Rooke, who was ordered to carry Charles 
III. to Portugal, having landed that prince at Liſ. 
bon, cruiſed for ſome time with the confederate fleet 
on the coaſt of Portugal, and then returned into 
the Tagus. The prince of Heſſe d' Armſtadt had 
given it as his opinion that the Catalonians would 
declare for the houſe of Auſtria as ſoon as they 
ſhould be aſſured of proper protection and ſupport; 
upon which king Charles preſſed Sir George to take 
the prince on board and ſail for that place, which 
he complied with. hats nee en 
In the mean time the miniſtry received advice 
that the French were fitting out a large ſquadron at 
Breſt; and they immediately reſolved to equip a 
conſiderable fleet, the command of which was given 
to Sir Cloudeſſey Shovel, who had under him Sir 
Stafford Fairborne, and George Byng, Eſq; Sir 
 Cloudefley's orders were, if he found the Breſt ſqua-. 
dron already failed; to call a council of war, in or- 
der to judge what ſtrength might be neceſſary to 
ſend to Sir George Rooke. Theſe orders he exe. 
cuted punctually; and finding that a great ſtrength 
was neceſſary in the Mediterranean to oppoſe the 
| DO he ſailed thither about the latter end of 
r OO ESO EN 1 6 
As ſoon as Sir George appeared before the city of 
© Barcelona, ſome of the inhabitants, attended by a 
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5 came on board, and informed the prince of 
Jeſſe and the admiral, that if ſome forces were land- 
ed, and a few bombs thrown into the town, the 
Catalonians would declare for Charles III. and open 
their gates to them. The Dutch ketches were now 
ordered cloſe to the ſhore, and continued throwing 
ſhells into the town all that night. Early the next 
morning the prince landed about two thouſand men, 
who remained aſhore all that night and the enſuing 
day; but finding no diſpoſition in the inhabitants 
to ſtir in his favour, and fearing his troops might 
be attacked by a ſuperior force, his highneſs thought 
proper to reimbark them; and on the twenty. firſt 
of May the fleet ſteered for the iſles of, Hieres. 1 
their paſſage they ſaw the Breſt ſquadron ſailing, to- 
wards Toulon. Sir George immediately gave chace; 
but the French ſhips had greatly the advantage of 
his, being all clean, by which means they got ſafe 
.into Toulon, and Sir George proceeded to Liſbon 
in order to wait for a reinforcement. On the ſix- 
teenth of June he was joined by Sir Cloudeſley Sho- 
vel with his ſquadron, and a council of war being 
called, it was reſolved to ſteer up the Mediterranean 
in queſt of the French fleet; and after cruiſing for 
near a month, without being able to meet with it, 
a ſecond council of war was held, wherein it was re- 
ſolved to make a ſudden attempt upon Gibraltar. 
On the twenty: firſt the fleet arrived ſafe in that 
bay, and about three o'clock in the afternoon, one 
thouſand eight hundred Engliſh and Dutch, with 
the prince of Heſſe at their head, were landed to 
the northward of the town. His highneſs had no 
ſooner ſecured this poſt, -than he ſent a ſummons to 
the Governor to ſurrender the place; but he re- 
turned for anſwer, that he would defend it to the 
laſt extremity.“ Next day the admiral gave the 
ſignal for cannonading the town, which was per- 
formed with ſuch vigour, that fifteen thouſand ſhot 
were expended in five hours. In the mean time cap- 
tain Whitaker was ſent in with ſome boats, and burnt 
a French privateer of twelve guns in the old mole. 


By this time the admiral perceiving that the enemy 
were driven from their fortifications at the ſouth 
mole-head, by the fire from our ſhips; and conſi- 
dering that if he could poſſeſs himſelf of theſe works 
the town muſt unavoidably be taken, he ordered all 
the boats of the fleet to be manned and armed, and 
gave the command of them to captain Whitaker, 
with orders, if poſſible, to make himſelf maſter of 
theſe works: but while captain Whitaker Was pre- 
paring to execute theſe orders, captain Hicks of the 
Yarmouth, and captain Jumper, who lay next the 
mole,” puſhed on ſhore in their pinnaces, and ſome 
other boats; whereupon the Spaniards immediately 
ſprung a mine, which blew up all the fortifications 
upon the mole, killed two lieutenants, with about 
forty men, and wounded, ſixty... The ſeamen, how- 
ever, kept [poſſeſſion { of the platform till captain 
Whitaker and his men landed. They ſoon made 
themſelves maſters of the redoubt between the mole 
and the town, and turned the cannon they found 
therein againſt the enemy. The admiral then ſent 
a letter to the governor, and a meſſage to the prince 
of Heſſe, deſiring him to ſend a peremptory ſum- 
mons, which his highneſs accordingly did; in con- 
ſequence of Which, on the twenty fourth in the 
morning, the Governor capitulated, and the prince 
of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place; and the fleet, 
having left as many men with that general as could 
be ſpared, ſailed to Tetuan to take in wood, , Win 


— 
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and proviſions. This vas no ſpoger accompliſhed, 


than the admiral again put to ſea, and, on the ele- 
P i 0 Ar bc French fleet, 
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vantages, would enable her to procure a laſting foun- 
a dation for the ſecurity of England, as well as a firm 
venth of A a 0 of ſupport for the liberty of Nerd ſhe declared 
which he purſped with. all the fail he cguld make. that her intention was to be kind and indulgent to 
Qa;the,thurteenth, 15 55 1 — three leggues of {| all her ſubjects; ſhe expreſſed her hopes that they 
them, to the ; weſtward of Cape Malaga, where would do R the loſs of this oppor- 
they ny Lal to, formed their line, and lay ready {| tunity, and that there would be no contention 
to receive. him. HF; line conhiſted of Hity-two among them; but who ſhould do moſt for the pub- 
ſhips, and: twenty-four gallies: they were very lic welfare : “ ſuch a temper as this, added ſhe, 
ſtrong in the centre, and weakeran the van and rear; | © in all your proceedings, cannot fail of ſecuring 
to ſupply which maſt of the gallies were divided | © your reputation both at home and abroad: this 
| 


into thole quarters. -Our..line, conliſted of fifty- ** will make me a happy queen, whole endeavours 
three fhips. Sir George 'Rooke with the rear-ad- || ** Hall neyer be wanting to make you a happy and 
miral's Byng and Dilkes being in the centre; Sir “ flouriſhing people.“ I” x y 40+ 
Cloudefley, Shovel, and Sir JohaLeake led the wan, ||| _ 
and the Dutch formed the rear. 
the action began, 


when our van and rear immediately preſſed forward en ſucceſs of her arms under the command of 
to a gloſe engagement, and Joon obliged that part of || the duke of Marlborough, without mentioning 
the French line, with. which they were engaged to nn Ropke; but the commons congratulated 
e centre of the French bore ex ||| her majeſty, as well upon the victory obtained 
tremely hard upon Rooke's diviſion ; the fight was, ||| by Sir George Rooke, as upon that Trained by 
however, maintained with great obſtinacy till ni the, | the duke of Marlborough.” | 
| 4 4 They alſo aſſured her that they came diſpoſed to 


when the. French bore away to Leeward wi ir 

diſabled ſhips, towed by their gallies. The wind || do every thing neceſſary for the effretual proſecution 

ſhifting in the night, the enemy got the weather-| of the war, and that they would give ſuch a ſpeedy 

Sage, e eet and ours lay by all the day diſpatch to the public Buſineſs as might enable her 

within three leagues of cach other, W FR majeſty to purſue the advantages ſhe had old de 

damages, and at night they again mage {ail to the over the common enemy; that they would ule 
northward, The two following days, Sir George their utmoſt endeavours, by every proper meaſur 
endeayoured to renew the fight, but the French as to prevent all diviſions among themſelves, and ail. 
carefully eyaded it, and at laſt, crowding all the ſail ¶ pute only who ſhould moſt contribute to the welfare 

-they..poſſibly, could, actually ran away from the || of the nation both in church and ſtate. 

e ee J On the ſecond of November, the commons, by 

„Sir George nom ſailed to Gihraltar to, refit, ||| an unanimous vote, preſented an addreſs to the 

and. leaving a ſquadron of; eighteen; ſhips under Sir ¶ queen, wherein they requeſted her majeſty, © to be- 

John Leake, {er fail for England, where he arrived!|| © ſtow her bounty upon the ſeamen and land forces, 

in the month af, September, when her majeſty vas © who had behaved themſelves ſo gallantly.” Up- 

\plraſed to confer the hongur of knighthood on on which her majeſty gave directions accordingly 

Ain en 406 Thomas Dilkes, efgrs; and cap- ||: for diſtributing a bounty among them. The houle 
u_ pany Farr of 2 9 „ pA et _ 50 h OO, of the 
Ibe news of the reduction of Gibraltar no ſooner national expence, and ſhewed ſuch zeal and appli- 
reached the court of Spain, than Philip the reignin N cation in 10 ting the war by neceſſary ſu blies. 

ne | PP, nenne, APPOrung n oc pelle 

king, ſent the marquis of Villadartas, with an ar- that thoſe requiſite for maintaining both the army 
myto re: take it. He accordingly, inveſted 6 way and navy, were yoted before the end of November; 

on the twenty. fourth of October. ect Fiel jege, and on the ninth, of December, the 9055 for the 
which. laſted four months, the prince of Heſſe aue ſame xeceiyed. the royal aſſent, when the queen, in 

_ every; proof of his great capacity a5 A enen , a\ſhort ſpeech, thanked the commons for their diſ- 
ACS, oy ogy was ſupplied Mo john 7 5 * Lhe ſaid, ſhe conſidered as a ſure pledge 
aud proviſions from the ſquadron; under, Sir John, || of their affectio n. 

2 1 7 5 but fk admiral being obliged to gab to The parliament having experienced the difficul- 
-L;iſhon fot freſh ſuecours, M. de Pointis, the French! ||. ties attending the northern parts of Britain continu- 
Admiral, came gut of Cadiz with thirteen, men of ing as a ſeparate, kingdom. a bill was brought into 
3 eee 1 4 745 the ||. the houſe of. lords for enabling her majeſty to name 

ea, whereby. the town was 1. to the laſt ex- 


. Iced | commiſſioners for treating with thoſe. of Scotland, 
tremity: but Sir John retarning ſooner than the in order to ſettle a union between the two kingdoms, 


enemy expected, {urprized de Pointis, took. three and ta cut off all trade with the Scots, till che union 
of his ſhips and. ran co others on ſhore, Which the || was; abſalutely finiſhed. | 

enemy burnt. The beſiegers, having now loſt the) ||. 
- beſt part of their army by ſickneſs and the ſword, 
thought proper to raiſe the ſiege on the, tenth of 
March, leaving only a detachment of their forces, 
at ſome diſtance to block 8 . 

On the tyenty- fourth of October, the parliament 

met, and the ſeſſion was qpęned hy ſpeech. from 
che chrone, in which her aroſe obſerved, that the 
. <p, with which God had 


Both houſes waited on her majeſty the next day, 
wich ſeparate addreſſes. of thanks for her ſpeech. 
The lords congratulated her on the great and glo- 


yy o 


About ten in the morning, 
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A. D. 1706. The duke of Marlborough 
being now returned home, at his firſt appear- 
anee in the hauſe of lords, the lord keeper, in the 
name. of, all the peers, congratulated him upon his 
ſucceſſes this campaign, and returned him the 
thanks of the houſe for his ſignal ſervices. To 
which the duke replied, he was extremely ſen- 
Able of the honour done him, but that next to the 
at and re blefling of God, the ſucceſſes of the laſt Te 
bleſſed their arms, produced unanimous jon and || was Wing to the extraordinary courage of the offi- 
ſatisfaction throughout all parts of the kingdom, || cers.and.toldiers under his command. A committee 
10 40 1 emen the, preſent ad: 

| j L. II. b | | | 


remarkable ſucce 
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0 of the houſe of ene alſo waited on his grace 
ee | | 7 
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s effectually enable Her to — 1 8 the ſaid trea- 
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1 at eee ee lc 6% in 
with the thanks pf that houſe, <a congratulate 


him on his ſucceſſes: they alſo preſented an add reſs | 
to the Queen, intreating her to conſider of ſome pro- 


per means to perpetuate the memory of ſuch, noble 
actions. On the ſeventeenth of Januafy the queen 
returned an anſwer by the chancellor of the exche- 


quer, in which ſhe, acquainted the houſe, that the | 
was willing to grant the intereſt of the crown in the | 


Wooton, to the duke of Marlborough and his heirs; | 
and that as the lieutenancy and rangerſhip of the 
parks, with the rents and profits of the manors and 
hundreds were already granted for dche tives, the 


judged it proper to remove that 'incumbrance; and | 


defired the afſiſtance of the houſe therein. In con- | 
ſequence of this intimation, a bill was prepared, en- 
abling her majeſty co beſtow theſe honours and m | 
advance the money to clear the incumbrances. The 


a- 
nors on the duke and his heirs, and defiring her tb 
queen, beſides complying with this addreſs, ordered | 

the comptroller of the ard of Works to build in 


Woodſtock à magnificent palace for the duke, to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the name of 'Blenheim-houſe. | 

Doctor Delany, vice: chancellor of Oxford, ac- | 
companied by the principal members of the univer- 
ſity, attended the queen with an addreſs of congra- 
tulation upon the ſucceſs of her arms in Germany, 
under the admirable conduct and invincible courage 
"of the duke of Marlborough; and at ſea under that 
brave and faithful admiral Sir George Rooke. The 
latter part of this addreſs gave umbrage te the 
queeſl, as it ſeemed to raiſe the admiral upon a le- 
vel with the general, whoſe great victories had cap- 


Wy — 
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honoùr and manor of Woodſtock” and hundred of 


[| queen.” This bill being'p ſed, the. 
and 
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Wa on Pulte" hoert un kene Ro: 
mans, his eldeſt ſon. "The envoy had alfo orders to 
affirre her mHeſty, that tlie new-empetor would not 
only obſerve all the; treaties concluded With his pre- 
| decelfof,” but alſo de every thing i RR Bone to 


1 * 


|| render thoſe'a wes we fim and laing 
Ii the chean tithe! the 


Int the mean'titie, the Scottiſtr parliamett took 
into coliſideration the ptopofals for an uniſon” wi 
England! ahd, after a" very warm debate, it was 
voted, that the nomination of commiffioners for 
carrying on the negotiation, ſhould" be left to the 
. This bill b d the mmb tis voted 
a ſupply bf fifty thouſand” pounds“ to the*yueen ; 
and ah ehd was put to the ſefffon. 
The! duke” of Natiborougf had,” eveFfince the 
battle of Blenheim, employed Hs thoughts in form- 
ing A plan for improving the advantage Ne had gain- 
ed by that action; and, after the moſt mature de- 
liberation, none appeared fo ' rational, as that of 
making an Impreffion on the frontiers of France. 
Accordingly the Mofelle Was pirched upbn as the 
ſcene of action, and large magazihes were formed 
af Thirs | The ee ten avg ghee oth 
project, and even contributed their part towards 
che catrying it into execution, Marlborough fet out 
for Maeſtricht, in order 1 aſſemble his army. This 
was performed with ſüch expedition, that by the 
latter end of May the troops paſſed the Maeſe, and 
dtrected their march towards Ne WD lle, ünder the 
command of general Churchill; while the duke Him. 


| 


elf fer out for Raſtadt, to viſit Prince Levis of Ba- 


den. Here a long conference was held between thefe 


two celebtartd generäls, in whith it Was Heſiived 


tivated her admiration, and whoſe wife had alienated 
her affection from the tories; her majeſty, there- 
fore returned a cool anſwer'to the addrefs, and ſoon. 
after Sir George Rooke was diſmiffed from his com- 
mand without the Jeaft' reward for his long and 
faithful ſervices. He was ſucceeded by Sir Cloudeſ. 


— —— 


England ped ite ffilv 
IT he houſe of commons now took into confidera- | 


ley Shovel, who was then declared rear admiral of || of  Sair-Lovis, the dene of which would Open 


that a ſufficient number of German tròops ſibuld'be 
left for ſeturing Lajterburg and Stolhoffen, under 
che command of general T hungen; and'that'p be 
Lewis fhould advance at the head of a fate ble . 
ment towards the Saar, in order to? act in concert 
with the duke of Matlbotough, in forming the ff, 


paſſage into the very bowels of 'France. 1. 0 
NP 4. on | 1 14 721 = TT 7 nnen et j 
After paſfing' the Saar, the duke encamped at 


tion the treaty which the duke of Marlborough had Elft, in fight of marſhal Villars, why was pofte@'in 


concluded with the king of Pruſſia, for taking eight 


that heighbourhood With a numerous army; bor, 


thouſand of his troops into Engliſh pay, which. upon the ap roach of the allies; he retired to Con- 
, daes. 


were to ſere in Savoy; and unanimouſly reſolved, 


s jeſty, returning the thanks of the houſe to her 
% majeſty for concluding the ſaid treaty, which was 
« ſo ſeaſonable a ſupport to the duke of Savoy, 
and ſo great an ac Wage to the common cauſe; 
% and alfo to affure'her majefty,” that they Would 
„.“ They likewiſe addrefſeck her to continde 
her endeavours for an accommodation between the 
emperor and his ſubjects, now in arms in Hunga - 
ry, for the better and more effectual carrying on the 
preſent and, moſt neceſſary war: they alſo took no- 

' tice how very deficient the allies were in furnifhi | 
their reſpective quotas towards carrying on the A 
as Well by fea as land; and beſought her majeſty to 
uſe her intereſt with'them, that next year they might 
- furniſh their complete proportion, according to their 
reſpective treaties; to all which the queen returned 
_ favourable anſwers ;” and, after giving the royal aſ- 
- ſent to ſeveral bills, ſhe diſſolved the parliament, 
and a proclamation was iffued for Calling another. 
Ing tde beginning of May, count Gallas, envoy 
extraotdinary from the imperial court, received ad. 
4 vice of the death of his ale, che emperor Leopold 
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'< that an humble addreſs be preſented to her ma- 


ming fmacheren. 
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As fotage was very ſcarce in that patt of the 
country, and therefore impoſſible for the allied ar- 
"my to ſubſiſt long between the Moſelle and the Saar, 
Marlborbugh ſent repeated remonſtrafites f6 quicken 
the match of the Imperialiſts: but heither his te- 
monſtrances, not thoſe of the deputies öf the flätts, 
had any effect. A few of the imperial troops were 
indeed gerrchcd Fom Tauer buz fer che Mofelle, 
but they marched ſo ſlowiy, that inftead of being 
on 'the banks' of the Saar by the'hinth%or tenth of 
June at the fartheft, they didinot 3 twen- 
tieth, and even then'there- were neirher Horſes nor 
artillery" provided. Prince Lewis, Who had pro- 
miſed to join the Jnks in perſon, came as far as 
Creutznach; but, under pretencè of being fuddenly 
taken ill, he repaired” to the Baths of Swalbach; 
leaving the command of the itnperial troops to the 
count de Frieze. This ſtrange conduct of prince 
"Lewis was imfſuted to treachery; But there is'mbre 
realen to itmipute it to jealouſy of the duke, his abi. 
*Fries having eclipſedthoſe of all other commanders. 
= During this Hfappſticeient” on the Mofelle, the 
French Sid not fall x0 puſh their fupefiority in the 
Netherlands; where M. d'Auverquerque was in no 
| — — condition 


A D. hos. 
conditio to oppoſe their progrefs:r'! They inveſted 
Hier ang J ed on hei amckabith ſack vig suf, 
that in jefs than fourteen days, the garriſon were 
obliged to uren oremckes peifelb of wal. 
'Fluſked'wwithithis>fucreſy; and encouraged "byorhe 
"4bſenice of the dale cf Marlborough, the efector 


of Bavaria and Marſhal: Villeroy: dertookithe re. 
.du@tion'6? Leige) and uctually began to raiſe batte- | 
wrt? $: rein Þ n 


ries before the ciradel 22 


This diſsgreeable news ho ſooner reached the al- 
hed army, than the deputies of: the ſtates repteſent- 


| add eiduke of Mdriborough as“ aht it was im- 


pole 4/ ſubſiſt the my nn longer i their 


« preſent that ion q that che- Ger mais by: their de- 


te "Jays; had rendered the beſieging Saar. Louis im- 
«: priicable;« and Aefeated the hole ſcheme for a 
.<c/catnpaign on the Moſrlle: chat it was to no pur. 
e poſe to continue in theſe parts; when their forces 
-«/mipht be better employed in the Netherlands in 
«ſtopping the progreſs ot the enemy.“ The duke 
wus ſufficiently perſuaded of the truth of! theſe re- 
i jp nanepnt but being willing to remain till the 
laſt extremity, he did not decamp till the ſeventeenth | 
of June; when he found all his hopes of penetrate ||: 
ing into the bowels of France, rendered abortive. 
* therefore marched for the Netherlands by the 
ſhorteſt way; while the imperial troops; the) Pruſ- 
ſians, and the Wirtemburgers, moved towards the 


1 % 


Upper Riiner® > 02/037 e cient” nel 
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As there was now rio enemy to dread, - marſha 10 
-Villars ſent a detaellment to reinforce the elector of 
Bavaria, and another to marſhal Marſin in Alſace; 

advancing with the reſt of his army towards Triers, 


| Which the Palatines abandoned in the moſt : diſ- 
(honourable manner to the: enemy, Villars then 


changed his rout, and advanced tô join Marſin; . | 
drove the Impetialiſts from the lines of Coon Weiſ. 
ſenburg; and general Thungen himſelf Was hardy 
1s poſt in the lines of Lauterburg. 
PDiuring theſe tranſactions, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough proſecuted his march with ſuch expedition, 
chat he ſaved Liege; the enemy ſhaving, on receiv- 
ing advice of his approach, ( ſent back their artillery 
| 


able to ſupport his 


to Namur, and retired with great precipitation to 


Fongeren. On the other hand, tie duke continuing 
[his rapid march, retook dd rein the enemy 

artborough reſolved to 
- foree."' The French conſiſting of near one hundred 
battalions, and one hundred and forty- ſix ſquadrons 
were poſted behind their lines. The force of the 
"allies" was nearly equal, their army conſiſting of 
-ninety:five; battallons and one hundred ande fifty- 
nine ſquadrons: : In order to divide the forces of 
the ehemy, it was reſolved to make a falſt motion, 
and accordingly the army under M. d Auverquerque 
ped from Vignamont at five in the morning, 
and marched towards Burdine on the other. fide of 
"the Mehaigne. At the ſame time the duke made a 
motion; as if he intended to fupport Auverquerque, 


behind their lines, which 


decamped 


in attacking the lines near Meſſeline; chat being the 


_ weakeſt part. This feint was attended with the de- 
fired ſucceſs: the French ſent off large detachments 
0 thoſe parts where they expected the greateſt dan- 
ger; and conſequently left thoſe parts, on which 
Marlborough ſaw with pleaſure the French running 
ed fot them; and the 
dame night marenied at the head of his army, Le 

ar- 
. 


the duke had a teal n, in a 
into the ſnare he hadiprepar 
was Joined by.that of N. A'Auyerquerque; 
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my having repaſſed the Mehaigne; and the com- 
bined army proceeded with all poſſible expedition to 
ſupport a detachment, ſent to attack the enemy's 
lines in che neigh df Heyliſnem. The de- 
ſign was ſo:fecrety and; 


fortuddenly: carried into exe- 
oution, that the enemy bad nat the leaſt thought of 
it ; eſpecially as this wascthe ſtrongeſt part of their 


lines, und therefore leſs ſuſpected than any other. 


Ihe confederate troops paſſed the lines with very 


little oppoſition; hut were afterwards attacked by 
twenty · four ſquadrons of Bavarian horſe and twenty 


ibattaliens. FPhis oedaſioned a ſharp action; b 

they were ſoon defeated, and put to flight; Jeaving 
'theif ſtandardsg colours, and artillery behind them. 
The marquis d' Alegre, and the count de Horne, 
lieute ta generals: were taken priſoners, together 


— 


with one major general, two brigadeer generals, and 
ſeventy- four other ofic ers. ' 

The ſamè day, in the morning, the army march- 
ed to Tirlemont the Frencb, in the mean time, 
decampitig ahd breaking down their bridges, with 
ſuch precipitation as to leave near fifteen hundred 


men on this ſide, who were taken priſoners, to- 


gether with a battalion of Montlue in Tirlemont. 
Nothing farther, of moment happened in Flan- 


ders during the pteſent campaign. The duke put 
his army into winter quarters, and after concerting 
the operations of the next campaign with the em- 


peror and the ſtates general, embarked for Eng- 
land, and arrived at St. James's on the thirtieth of 
r of eaons ot 2d how ans 
The Imperialiſts, who acted on the Upper Rhine, 
did not take the field till Auguſt, when prince 
Lewis of Baden, now recovered from his indiſpo- 
ſition, arrived in the camp of Stolhoffenn, 
Villars had a little time before paſſed the Rhine at 
:Straſburg, which obliged general Thungen to do the 
like with his; Icperialiſts. After taking a view of 
the army, prince Lewis reſol ved to advance and at- 
tack- Villars; but the latter thought proper to re- 
treat; and accordingly abandonęd Hagaunau and 
ſome. other places of no.great:1mpgrtance;', The 
Germans immediately formed the blockade of Fort 
Louis; and with this action the campaign ended 
without any conſiderable battle. 
gene madę ſeveral attempts to join the 
duke of Savoy in Italy ; but was not able to ſug- 
ceed, by the vigilance and: activity of the duke of 
Vendaſme. At length, the prince underſtanding 
that. the: duke of Savoy vas reduced, to the laſt ex- 
ttemnity, having no only a ſmall army of ten thou- 
ſand zen, and) hardhyo any xerritories left; F and 
that even Turin / his pital city was threatened 
-with:a, ſiege, reſol vet to make a final attempt to 
join him. Acbordingly he endeavoured to 351 
tlie attention of the enemy, by ſending a ſtrong de- 
tachment towards the Adder. The ſtratagem ſuc- 
ceeded. The duke of. Vendoſme marched with the 
greater part of his troops to watch the motions of 
this detachment; and in the mean time, prince Eu- 
gene marchedi to attack the main body commanded 
by the grand prior. Vendoſme, however, having 
notice of his deſign before he had marched too far, 
returned and joined his brother. This brought on 
Alſharp action, near Caſſano; in which great num- 
bers were killed and wounded on both ſides, and 
both parties claimed the victory. The French 
boaſted they had gained their point in preventing 
Eugene from joining the duke of Savoy; while Eu- 
ee gene 
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gene thought he had dbtdined 4 very imaterial ad. 


Vantage by preventing the city of Turin from bring 
beſleged chat N J eee & eee 
Werbe army in Portugal gained ſume advantages 


over the enemy, but not equal to what was expected. 
The Portupueſe, with their; allies the Engliſh and 


Dutch, marched to the frontiers of Spain, and meet. 
ing with no enemy in the feld on chat fide, they laid 
ſiege to d' Alcantara, in the province uf Mentejo, 
which they ſoon took b ys = r df 
Abu ue, a town of no | ; -capitu- 

t eee councils Mere vafrakbards held for 
Feving the operations of the enſuing part of the 


campaign. The earl of: Galway and general Fagel 
Propoſed laying ſiege to Badgox 3- but chat town 


being much better fortifled than either of the for- 
mer, and furniſhed with a g 
battalions to defend it, the deſign 


was laid aſide for 


Jone, ſent into arters of refteſnmen. 


In the mean time the marquis 


province of Beyra, attucked the. ton of Salvaterra, 


v $ 


garriſon of nine or ten | 
the preſent; and the 'army, about the middle of | 

1. D9, 1 
narquis del Minas, who | 
commanded a ſeparate body of Portugueſe in the 


AcD. cydg. 

importing, that he was not come te tale poſſeſ- 
oon f any place. in the name of her Britannic 
< majeſty, or af the ſtates: general, but to maintain 
4 wy ——_—_ 1 we 0 en 
of Spain; to defend the gend A loyal: fybjetts 
of chat monarchy and ito tee then from the 
* inſupportable yabe of fhreign maſter ss. 
The inhabitants, «hcoiraged hy this declaration, 
flocked from all quarters, acknowle( 


| aged Charles LIT. 
4s their lawful — and iſcized che town of 
Denia for his ſer vice. Thither Charles immediately 
kent a gartiſun of four hundd Portugueſe anger 
dle of Buguſt the fleet failed from Adin: bay, fand 
on the-owenty ſecond of the ſame ment itarxiudd in 

the bay of Barcelona, where they had no ſoner an- 
.chored than the enemy began to fire tom the mole 
and a battery near the ſea, upon ſome of dhe tranſ- 
port ſbips which ſtood in for the here but, not- 
withſtanding this. firing, the tranſpotzs all anchpred 
in ſuch a manner as wa moſt commodiods for land- 
ing the forces. The debarkation wðwas appily ef- 


ected, and the troops, being amicably gecęived by 
in which was a garrifoniof three: hundred and ſixty 
men, who ſurrendered at diſeretion. The marquis 
afterwards plundered and burnt Sarea, bur receiving 
intelligence that a ſtrong body of French and Spa- 
niards were in full march againſt him, he thought 
propec to retire to Pehamacos. As ſoon as the ſum- 
mer heats were abated; the earl of Galway again 


the inhabitants af the neighbouring villages, who 
were ſtrongly attached to the houſe of Auſteta, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a ſtrong camp. Here mhey 
found plenty of forage: for. all the horſe, they had 
brought with them, 10 the great moxtificat ion ef 
Don Franciſco de Velaſco, viceroy-of' Catalonia, 
' who, as ſoon as he heard of the arrivab of, thę fleet, 


vigour that, had it not been for an unforeſeen acci- ||: 


the carb of Galway being one day in the trenches, a 
cannon ball took off his right arm; and the com- 


— ——— 
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lets with the Engliſh fleet and a bqdy of five thou- |} next day, wh majeſty 
| fand land. forces. On the\twentieth-of, [June they, | -Janded amidit the acclamations of a grrat multiude 
 [arfived/at Liſbon, Where chey were teintforecd by | 


renewed his inſtances to form the ſiege of Badajox, gave orders for burning all the ſtraw, B22. ig chte 
which wert not liſtened to till about the latter end country and villages for a league round Barce- 
of Septeniber, when an army marched towards that || ona. 2nnyha 
place, and on the fourth of October che trenches The prince of Heſſe was no Hiſpateheg Wich 
were opentd. The ſiege was carried on with ſuch 


dent, the garriſon muſt ſoon have ſutrendered; but 


mand then devolving on general Fogel, the did not 
carry on the fiegg with that vigour his [predeceſſor ||. 
had e gave che marquis de Theſſe an op- 
portuniry of throwing a relieflof one thouſand men 
Into Badajox: the confederates then abandoned the 

enterprize, and marched into winter quarters. | : 
This diſappointment was, however, in ſome de- | 
- gree compenſated by king Chatles!s ſucceſs in Cata-· 
ſonia, and the reduction of Barcelona by the earl of 
Peterbordugh and Sir 'Cloudefley Shovel. To- | 
ward the latter end- of May hey failed for St. He- preſence encourage the e 
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Sir John Leake from the Mediterranean, and the who) wifi repeated cries: ef, t long live cherisg⸗ 
Dutch admirals Allemonde and Vanderduſſen. | came co the water ſide, threw: thetniclves-at his feet, 
Charles, who had before received aſſurances that and kiſſed his hand with a thouſand demonſtrations 
the inhabitants of Catalonia and Valencia were well of 0 f . 1 e no e ee had: 5 
alfected to his intereſt, wis reſdlved to repair to ee ee his ratholie majeſty, had 
thoſe quarters, and undertake ſome uttionz of im- landed, an exprefs i 
tanee. He aceordingiy ſent to the prince of — 
eee c Armſtadt to get the garriſon of Gibrahar 
in readineſs to embark, und then went on board the 
Engliſh admiral's ſhip. Phe fleet ſailed on che 
twenty-eighth day of July, and in a few days ar- 
rived in the bay of Gibraltar. Here they cot the 
prince of Heſſe, with the Engliſh guards and three 
old regiments on board; in ew of which tO new- 
raiſed battalions were left in the garriſon ... 
The ficer having ia into the bay of Altea ta wa- 
ter, the earl of Peterborough publiſhed a manifeſto, 


| 
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The opinions of the members were various, but at 
length the prince of Heſſe propoſed to lord Peter- 
borough a ſcheme for ſurpriſing the fort of Montjuic, 
and deſired that his lordſhip would only give him 
one thouſand men for that purpoſe, offering himſelf 
to conduct and command them. The poſſeſſion of 
this poſt was of the utmoſt importance, for, being 
upon an eminence, it commanded the city of Bar- 
celona. Peterborough, having taken a view of the 
fort, maturely weighed the prince's reaſons, and 
conſidered the manner in which he intended to pro- 
ceed in the attack, ſo entirely approved of the 
ſcheme, that in lieu of the one thouſand men he had 
requeſted, he granted him two, and ſome dragoons. 
Being furniſhed with ſcaling ladders, and all other ma- 
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|. whether or not to proceed to the ſiege of Barcelona, I The earl then ordered a detithment of his army to 
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take poſſeſſion of one of the gates. The ſame day 
Gironne declared for king Charles, as did all the 
reſt of Catalonia, except Roſes, 

Charles having made his entry into Barcelona, and 
received the oath of fidelity from his ſubjects, a 
council of war was aſſembled, wherein it was re- 
ſolved, ec that Sir Cloudeſley Shovel ſhould fail 
te for England with the beſt part of the fleet: 
that Sir John Leake with a. ſtrong ſquadron 
« ſhould be left in the Mediterranean : that ſix 
e ſhipsſhbuld remain with the earl of Peterborough; 
ee two more be ſtationed at Gibraltar; and a third 
and fourth to be employed, at the requeſt of his 
Portugueſe majeſty, in cruizing for the homeward 


_ terials for a ſudden aſſault, they began their march 
on the fourteenth of September, about ſix in the 
evening; but being obliged to go a conſiderable way 
about, and the roads very bad, they did not arrive 
at the foot of the hill till day break. The alarm was 
immediately given to thoſe in the caſtle and town; and 
our troops were received with a general diſcharge of 
their artillery: and ſmall arms. The prince, not - 
withſtanding this warm reception, preſſed forward, 
and the troops, following his example entered the 
covered way and ditch, ſword in hand, from whence. 
ſome of them, getting upon the out · works that 
vere unfiniſhed, amidſt the fire of the enemy; poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the baſtion of a new fortifica- 
tion, beat the Spaniards out of it, and obliged. 
them to retire into the caſtle; but while ſuccels 
ſeemed thus to await them; the brave prince of 
Heſſe received a wound in the thigh from a muſket 
ball, which tore an artery. He was immediately 
carried to a cottage near the place, and ſome ſur- 
geons ſent for; but before they could arrive he 
. expired, to the inexpreſſible grief of every one 
who had a juſt ſenſe of his military abilities. The 
ſoldiers were no ſooner informed of this event; than 
they were ſeized with an inſurmountable deſponden- 
dency, which was greatly increaſed upon ſeeing the 
marquis of Riſburgb, at the head of a large body 
of troops, march out of Barcelona, with an in- 
tent to ſuccour the line of communication; and re- 
inforce the citadel. All was now given up as loſt; 
when lord Peterborough, hearing of the prince's 
death, took upon him the command, and by his 
preſence re- animated the drooping ſpirits of the ſol. 
diers. He prevailed on them to maintain their 
ground; and, being reinforced: with freſh bodies of 
troops, he attacked the fort, which held out till 
the ſeventeenth of September, when a bomb from 
one of our batteries falling into the magazine of 
powder, blew it up, by which the governor, and 
ſome of the beſt officers, together with a number of 


men were killed. This ſtruck the reſt with ſuch a || 


panic, that they were unable to make any further 
reſiſtance 3. and the earl of Peterborough, advanc- 
ing to ſtorm the place, through a breach made in 
part of the wall and gate by the exploſion, they ſur- 
rendered at diſctetion; n. 


| | 


The earl now made immediate diſpoſitions for 

| bombarding Barcelona. The trenches were opened 
before it on the nineteenth. of September, the bat- 
teries being erected by the help of the militia. of Ca- 
talonia and our own ſeamen, The fleet bombarded 
the town with | ſuch fury, that in a few days, the 


|] deſigns; that 


e bound Brazil fleet.” In purſuance of theſe reſo- 
tions, Sir Cloudeſley Skovel, with nineteen ſhips of 
the line, and part of the Dutch fleet, ſailed through 
the ſtreights, and arrived at Spithead on the ſix- 
r TIER: ou oo pts, 

Sir George Byng being ſent this year with a ſmall 
ſquadron into the ſoundings, took a French thip of 
forty guns, together with twelve privateers, and 
ſeveral valuable Weſt India ſhips. At the ſame 
time the Breſt fleet was ſo well obſerved by ſome of 
our ſhips that the French did not think proper to 
venture forth; but the Dunkirk ſquadron, com- 
manded by the count de St. Paul, took the Baltic 
fleet, homeward bound, with their convoy of three 
ſhips of War. man hs | | 


On the twenty fifth of October, the new parlia- 
ment met; and the commons choſe Mr. Smith their 
ſpeaker. Oa the twenty-ſeventh, her majeſty made 
a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe repreſented the 
neceſſity of acting vigorouſly againſt France, as the 
common enemy to the liberties of Europe. She 
recommended the fortitude of the duke of Savoy, 
which; ſhe ſaid, was without example, and merited 
all their endeavours to encourage him to perſevere 
in the ſame conduct. She acquainted them, that 
ſhe had an intention to, expedite commiſſions for 
treating of an union with Scotland: ſhe earneſtly 
recommended unanimity and brotherly affe&tion 
among Her people: ſhe obſerved that ſome perſons 
had endeavoured to foment animoſities, and even 
ſuggeſted in point that the eſtabliſhed church was in 
danger: Such people, ſhe ſaid, were enemies to 
her and to the Kingdom; and meant only to cover 
deſigns which they durſt not publicly avow, by en- 
deavouring to diſtract the nation with unreaſonable 
and groundleſs diſtruſts and jealouſies. She de- 
clared ſhe would always affectionately ſupport and 
countenance the church of England as by law eſta- 
bliſhed ; that ſhe would ihviolably maintain the to- 
leration; that the would promote religion and vir- 
tue; encourage trade, and every thing elſe that 
might make them a happy and flouriſhing people; 
and ſhe cofickidkd_ with altüring thoſe, who ſhould 
concur ztalouſly with het in carrying on thoſe good 

they might depend on her kindineſs 
e kin 
The majority öf the parliament were extremely 
pleaſed with this ſpeech, and both lioules preſented 
addreſſes filled with the warmeſt expreſſions of duty 
and affeQion ; and, on the thirteenth of November, 
the commons preſented a ſecond, wherein they re- 
turned her thanks for her great care and endeavours 
to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the Scottiſh crown in the 


governor, deſpairing of relief, es fit to capi- 
tulate, and ſurrender. on the fourth of October. 
dd Vor . 


| 


houſe of Hanover, and promoting the union. of the 
two kingdoms ; aſſuring her no endeavours ſhould 
Iiil be 
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be wanting on their part to aſſiſt her in perfor 
© ſalutary a work. A the ſame time, they requeſted 
that her majeſty would be pleaſed to direct all the 
proceedings of the late ſeſſion of F e in 
Scotland, relating to the union and, t e ſucceſſion, 
to be laid before the houſe; to which, the, quee 
conſented. ee 
A. D. 1706. Soon after the meeting of the par- 
lament, the houſe of commons preſented the thanks 
of the houſe to the duke of Marlborough, now re- 


11 
, 4 , | [1 
The credit of this nobleman was 


. 


, $46.4 { 4tich: 01 
All the funds being now eſtabliſhed, her majeſty 
came to the houſe of peers on the nineteenth. of 
March, and after giving the royal aſſent to ſuch 
bills as were ready, ſhe made a ſpeech to both 
hauſes, in which ſne cxpreſſed her acknowledgements 
for the unanimity and diſpatch with which they 
had conducted the public buſineſs, and the zeal and 
affection they had ſhewn for her ſervice ; after 
which the parliament was prorogued till the firſt of 
Having thus done every thing in her power to 
Preſerve peace and unity at home, her majeſty was 
equally careful to do the ſame among her neighbours 
and allies abroad. The biſhopric of Lubeck in 
Germany being vacant, the duke adminiſtrator of 
Holſtein, brother to the late duke of that name, 
and nephew to the late duke; and prince Charles, 
brother to the king of Denmark, who were both 
choſen coadjutors to that prelate by different parties, 
now laid claim to the vacant ſee. . The duke. of 
Holſtein firſt took poſſeſſion of it; but was foon af- 
ter ejected by a party of Daniſh troops. The king 
of Sweden ſeemed determined to fupport the right 
of the duke of Holſtein ;. the king of Denmark, 
that of his brother; and the emperor, whoſe pre- 
rogative it is to confirm the election of all proteſtant 
biſhoprics, being fearful of diſubliging either party, 
at the preſent conjuncture of affairs, left the con- 
troverly to the arbitration of the queen of England 
and the ſtates- general; and their high mightineſits 
reſerring the, ſame to her Britannie. majeſty; the 


* 
+ 


5 


Denmark withdrew his troops, and the capital was 
delivered up to the Britith reſi [ 


w 4 


vid Na 


fes of the ſeveral. commiſions ſhauld bel prepared 


\ 
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“ mitation of the crown, &c. -» 


7 


I. That che two kingdoms of England and Scot 


| kingdoms'be ſuc 


of, ENGLAND. Daze. 


LOT n for he Scots, and introductary ſpreches 
gelivered by: the lord .keeper of England, rand-the 
brd cl ancellor of Scotland, it was reraſ that Co- 


and bgned. by the ſecretaries, and interchangrdp af. 


: 
1 14 + © 


ter which the comquiſſioners adjourned to the twenty- 
ſecond of April, on which day they again affembleq, 


and the lord kceper, in the names of the loud 


Fommiiogrs for England, delivered to the board 
four preliminary articles, the ſubſtance of Which 
. as follows. Thatzall propoſala made by either 


Wa 
"de ſhould. be in writing; and every point, when 
| 


I 


agreed, feduced into writing: that no point, tho 
agreed upon, ſhould be obligatory, till all matters 
ſhould be acijuſted in ſuch a manner as would he pro- 
per᷑ to be laid befqre the queen and the parliament 
of each nation, for their approbation uh: 45 4 com- 
; mittee, ſhould, be appointed from each commiſſion, 
to revile the minutes which might pals,/-before-they 
Mould be inſetted in the books by the refpective 
ſecretaties: and, thad all the proccedings during the 
"rreaty ſhould be kept fret. 
A feederal union was propoſed by the Soots, inthe 
nature of that ſubſiſting between the Dutch united 
. provinces, or the; cantons of SwIitzerland; but the 
Engliſh, would hear of nothing leſs than an incor- 
Porating union, ſo as effectually to talte from any 
future Scottiſi parliament, the power of repealing 
the articles of this treaty; and, on the twenty 
fourth of April, the lord: keeper. of England pro- 
poſed ©. that the two kingdotms of England and 
Scotland. ſnould be for ever united into one na- 


. 
o 

: 
. 
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tion, by the name of GREAT-BRTTAIxN; that it 


ee ſhould be repreſented by one and the ſame par- 
e liament; and that the ſucceſſion to this monarchy, 
in failute of heirs of her majeſty's body, ſhould 


e be ſubject to the limitations mentioned in an act 


of parliament-made in England i he twelfth 
and thitteenth years of the reign of the late king 
* William, HI. entitled, An act fer the farther H- 
in HAUTE 
The commiſſioners for Scotland agreed to theſe 
preliminaries, with this proviſo only, „ that all 
+, the. ſubjeRts of the united kingdom ef Gteat- 
“Britain ſhould have full freedom and intercourſc 
of trade and navigation, to or from any part or 
<< place within the ſaid united k ingdoms, and plan- 
*./taxions theręunto belonging, and that there may 
£ be a communitation of al other privileges and 
te advantages which do or may belong to the ſub- 


If < jects of either kingdom.“ To this the commiſ. 


ſioners of England acquieſced, under ſuch terms as 
in the further progreſs of this treaty ſnould be found 
for the commoir advantage of both kingdoms. 


Theſe general preliminaries being agreed upon, the 


commiſſioners proceeded to particulars, and at length 
che following articles were agreed to and ratified by 
ſition on the part of that of Scotland. 
VVV 
ARTICLES of UNION between 
i | ENGLAND and ScofLAND. | 


landi ſhall, from the firit'of' May, 170), be united 
into aue e e the name of GREAT-BRTTALIx; 
and that the enſigns armerial of the faid united 


h as her majeſty ſmall appoint; and 


che cfoſſes of St. Andrew and St. George be con- 
| | K 


joined 


2A; DN 1906. 


{joined in ſuch 4 manner as Her majeſty "ſhall chink 
fit and uſed im all flags, banners] Randards; and 
enfigh bath by ſea and land. 
10 518] Tat the fucceſſion to the united monarchy, 
- of 1Gyeat Brituin ſall:be to the prineeſs Sophla and 
her heir r and that all papiſts) or Perſonsitfiat mar- 
ry papiſts, ſalÞ be for ever excluded from inherit 
ing the imperial crown of Great'Britzin, agreeable 
to the proviſion for the deſcent of the crown of 
Englabd, made in the firſt year of the reign of their 
late majeſties king William and queen Marys en- 
-titled;! An act deelaring rhe rights and liberties of 
e. cke ſubject, S622 © a, 993 yo eo: WOR | 
III. That the united kingdoms of Great Britain 
ſhall be repreſented by one and the ſame parliament, | 
do beftiled the parliament of GREAT Britain,” | 
IV. That®the ſubjects of the united kingdoms! 
ſhall have freedom of trade and navigation to all 
places vlthin che ſame, and plantations belonging 
toit; and that there be a ex of all 
other "rights; privileges and advantages, except 
where fed tber ele prey agreed in theſe afl ! 
DDD ͤ IO BIG SAT Q 
V. That All ſhips! or veſſels belongiag to the 
Scots, at che time of ratifying the treaty of union 
of the two Kingdoms in the parliament of Scotland, 
ſhall be deemed Britiſn buiſt, the owners mak ing 


© 


public or private accounts, than thoſe duties to 
Which the cattle'of Englafd are or hall be able 
within the ſaid kingdom; and ſceing by the laws of 
England tiere are rewards granted upon the expor- | 
tarion of certain kinds ef grain, Wherein oats 
grinded or \ingrinded are not exprefed;” that fro 

and after the union, when oats ſhall be ſold for fif- 
teen ſhillings ſterling per quarter, or under, there 
| ſhall be paid two ſhillings and ſixpence ſterling for 
every quarter of the oxtmeal exported, in the terms 
of the law, whereby, and fo long as fewards are 
granted for the exportation of other grains ; and 
chat the beer of Scotland have the ſartic reward as 
barley: and in reſpect the importation of victual 
into Scotland would prove a diſcouragement to til- 
lage; therefore, that the prohibition, as now in 
force by the law of Scotland, ägainſt importation 
of victüal from Fretand,” of any Other place beyond 
fea, into Scotland, do after the union femain in the 
ſame force as now it is, until more proper And ef. 
fectual ways be provided by the-/partiathent of 
Great Britain for the difcouraging the: iportatioh of 
the ſaid victual from beyond ſe. 
VII. That all parts 'of the united” Kingdoth'be 
liable to the ſame exciſes upon all txeifeab liquors 
excepting only that the thirty-· four galſons Engliſh 
barrel of beer or ale, 5 i ph 
Sets preſent meaſtire, ſold in Scotland, by the brewer 


— 


va 


it nine MHfilings and Hrpence ſterling, extiading all 


CIA ION NWYMOTE?! 


twelve gallons || | the ceſs now 1 
E ſuch regulations 48 th 


14 
_— 
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Auttesg land +6talld;Cinlufing" duties und the re. 


tailer's profit at twQ¹epence the Scots pint; oreighth 
part of the Scots (gallon, be not after the union 
liable, on account of the preſent exciſe upon ex- 
ciſable liquors in Eugland, to any higher impoſi- 
tion than two ſhillings ſterling upon the aforeſaid 


thirty-fou? gallons Engliſn barrel, being twelve gal. 


lons the pre Sets. meaſure, n 
VIII. Foreign falt in England ſhall - pay the 


ſame duty as in Scotland: but in regard to the du- 
ties of 
be very heavy upon the merchant importer that 


at quantities of foreign ſaſt imported may 
therefore" all foreign ſalt imported into Scotland, 


hall be eellared and locked u p under the care of 


the mer chat importer, and the officers employed 
Bo bog? . e. upon ſalt: and that the mer- 
chant may have what quantities thereof his c- 
ſions may require, not under a welght of forty 
buſhels at a time, upon his giving ſecurity for the 
duty of Whax quantities he receives, payable in ſix 
months. That ſalt made in Scotland ſniall be ex- 
empted for ſeven years from the Engliſh duty; but 
from the Expiration of the ſaid feven years, ſhall be 
ſubject to che ſame duties as ſalt made in England: 
that Scotland ſhall, after the ſaid ſeven years, remain 
1 from the duty of two ſhillings and four- 
pence per buſhel on home ſalt, impoſed by an act 
made in England in the ninth and tenth 6f King 
Wilham III 6f England: and if the parliament of 
Great Britain ſhall, ar, or before the expiting of the 


|| ſaid ſeven years, ſubſtitute any other fund" in the 


” 


place of tile ſaid two ſhillings and four pence of 
exciſe upon the buſhel of home ſalt, Scotland ſhall, 


after the ſaid ſeven years, bear a proportion of the 


ſaid fund, and have equivalent in the terms of this 
treaty. | No ſalt Whatfoever ſhall be brought from 
Scotland to England by land in any manner, unlet 
certain, penalties , denounced. All fleſh expotted 


from Scotland to England, and ſhipped in Scot- 


land to be exported beyond ſei; and proviſions for 
ſhips in Scotland and e re be ſalted 
with Scots ſalt, pay ing the ſame duty for what ſalt 
is ſo employed, as" the like quantity of fuch falt 
Pays in England, and under the, fame penalties, for- 
feitures, ahd'proviſiens; 'for/preventing df frauds! 
as are mentioned in the Jaws of England. An 

chat, for the encouragement of the hetring fiſhery, 
there ſhall be allowed and paid to the ſubjects, in- 
habirants' of Great Britain, during the preſent al- 
lowances for other fiſhes, ten ſhilling "Po; five pence 
ſterling for every Bartel of white herring that ſhall 
be exported" froſn Scotland; and that they fhall be 
allowed five thiltings ſterling for every barrel of beef 
or pork ſalted with foreign falt, without miture of 
Btitiſn or Iriſh ſalts, and exported for ſale from 


liameat of Great Britain. Nat 


IX. That whenever the fum of one million nine 
hundred and ninety- ſeven thauſand ſeven hundred 
and fiæty three pounds, 75 thillings and four- 
pence Kalfpetiny ſhall be enacted by che Patliame 
o Great Britdin of land, that part of the unire 


Kingdom, now called Scotland, ſhall be charged 


Pa 


«498 A., D. 7 706 
X. That Scotland ſhall not be 


duties now in force in England. 

XI. Nor. with the duties en England on 
windows. 3 SEL 5 
XII. Nor thoſe on. Cale and enim. pit Ae, TY 
in. Scotland ſhonld'not pay the, malr-duties 
during its continuance ia England, . ain 7 

expire the twenty fourth of June: 0 
XIV. Scotland ſhall gti be charged with ny 
other duties 4mpoled by t 
before the 77 except thoſe; conſented to im this 
treaty; , and if the. parliament of England in their 
proviſion for the ſervice of the year 1707, ſball-itn- 
poſe any farther, cuſtoms, Scotland ſhall haye an 
equivalent for the ſhare thereof they may be-liable ll 


— — 


to; and Scotland ſhall not be charged with auy im- | 


polition on malt made or ee in that kingdowr | 
during this war. 5 

XV. Whereas, by the terms of this treaty; He 
ſubjects of Scotland, for preſerving. an equaſity of 
trade throughout the united kingdom; will be lia- || 
ble to ſeveral cuſtoms and exciſes, no- payable in 
England, which will be applicable towards pay- 
ment of the debts of. England contraQted before the. 


union, it is agreed that an equivalent ſhall be an- 


ſwered to Scotland for ſuch part of the Engliſh {| 
debts as Scotland ; may hereafter become liable to 
pay by reaſon of. the union, other than ſuch for 


which. Pr have been made by parliament || 


in, England, of the cuſtoms and other duties on ex- 


ports and imports, fe on all exciſeable liquors, || 


HISTORY, ENGLAND. 
charged with the) lord of the ſeſſion, unleſs he undergo; a priuate and 


parliament of England 


. Den 7206. 


public trial on the civil law: before the faruky of ad- 
vocates, and be found by them qualified for the ſaid 
office, two years before he be named to be a lord of 


the ſeſſion, yet ſo as the qualifigation made or to be 


| made for eapacitating: perſons to he made ordinary 


lords of the ſeſſion, may be altered by the ebe 
, Were of Great Britain, & c. = | 

XX. That all heritable.offices,. ſuperioriies, * 
1 juriſdictions, offices for life, and juriſdic- 
tions for life, be be reſerved for the owners thereof, as 
rights of property, in the ſame manner as they are 
now enjoyed by the laws of Scotland, this, eee in 
any wit notwithſtanding. | 
7 XXI, The, rights. and bs of. 85 3 


borgughs 1 in Scotland, as they now are, ſhall re- 
main entire aſter (ye! WOOD; and ng 
Ik thereof. f 
y XXII That by virtue of this treaty, ſixteen, of 
the peers of Scotland at the time of the union, ſhall 
ſit and vote in the houſe of lords, and forty- five 

members, of the repreſentatives of Scotland, in 
* houſe of commons of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, the choice whereof, to be according to the 
act paſſed in Scotland for that purpoſe, which act is 
| hereby declared to be as valid, as if it were a part 


| of, and engroſſed in this treaty ; and in caſe her ma- 


jeſty ſhall. on the, firſt of May 170%, declare this 
preſent parliament to be the firſt of Great Britain, 
the preſent parliament of England may be ſo on the 
12 of England, and the fixteen peers, and the 
0 


30 reſpect of which t 


debts equivalent are herein 


before 
lated to 


provided; which equivalent is herein ſtipu- 


be three hundred ninety- eight thouſand, 


rty- five commoners to ſit with them, ſuch parlia- 
| ment to continue no longer than the Baal parlia- 


eighty- five pounds, ten ſhillings ſterling, ro be 
granted by the parliament of England, in the man- 
— as itt this ek ae nd at large ex- | 


1801 i 
That the. coin be of the fame: ſrandard | 
through out 18 united kingdom as now in England, 


| Fam a mint to 15 continued i in Scotland, under the 
me rule as the mint in England; z and che preſent | 
hat mint be continued. Ta 


officer of, 

XVII. hat the ſame, weights and e be 
uſed thr ue ghout ehe united Kingdom as are now 
uſed in ngland, ,and ſtandards, f 
9 agrerable to the ſtandard. of the Engliſh ex· 


ch vo ver... 


VIII. That the loſs for the reglarſon of trade, 


cuſtom, and Ho exciſes which Scotland is to be li- 


1 Wy i be the. ſame As thoſe. in England, 
ther laws In, 1 7 tland to remain as before the union, 
970 alterable by the parliament of Great Britain. 
Laws, which, NN By public right, policy, and civil 


government, may 


laws w 


utility of the ſubjects of 


Scotland, 175 


mall. rema un in BY the ſame as before the 
ion, e x 125 to ſuch regalarions, for 
4 better adminuſt ration o 5 juſtice, as, ſhall 
be made by the Parliament of Great Britain; and 
that 1 none {hall he named by her majeſty, 
d her co al ſucceſſor to be ordinary lords of ſel- 
fon e 5 h wha. have ſerved in the college of, || 
|; BY = a n or . clerks of lellon 
1. the ſpace of five years, r N writers to. the ſignet 
e {pace of ten years, with 


no A. to the ſigner be capable to be admitted a 


Tas A 


3 
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all be kept in the | 


he ſame throughout the unit- | 
ed kingdom, 5 no alteration ſhall. be made in the 
ich concern $7 right, except 5 evident 


x. The. n of ſeſſion, and Wu courts, | 


is. proviſion, that 


| ment by law is allowed. to continue. 


XXIII. That the aforeſaid ſixteen peers of Scot- 
land, mentioned in, the laſt preceding article, to ſit 
in the houſe of lords of the parliament of Great- 


9 Britain, ſhall have all the privileges of parliament 


F hich the peers of, Gnglang now .hayey and which 

they, or any peers, of Great Britain ſhall have after 
the union, and particularly the right of ſetting up- 
on the trials of peers ; and that all peers of Scot- 
land, and their tuccefſors to their honours, and dig- 


| nities, mall, from. and after the union be peers of 


Great Britain, and have rank and precedency, 
next and immediately, after the peers, and the or- 
ders and degrres in England at the time of the 
union, and before all peers of Great Britain of the 
like orders and degrees, who W be © creaged after 


the u 5 

W That from and after the union ee ſhall 
be one great ſeal for the united kingdom of 
Great Britain, which ſhall, be different from the 

reat ſeal now uſed in either kingdom, and that 
che quarter of the arms, and the rank of the pre- 
cedeney of Lyon king at arms, of the kingdom of 
Scotland, as may beſt ſuit the union, be left to her 
majeſty, your that the rivy. ſeal, ſignet, caſler, .&c. 
now uſed in Scot; „be continued, but that, the 
ſaid ſeals be delivered, and adapted to the union as 
her majeſty ſhall think fit: that the crown, {ceptre,: 
and ſword of ſtate, the records of parhament, and 
all other. records, rolls, and regiſters whattoever, 
both public and private, general and particular, and 
| warrants thereof continue to he kept as they are, 
within that part of the kingdom call;d Scgtland, and 


that they ſhall ſo remain i all FANG OAmIASs norwichs, 
ſtanding of the union. 6 10 Fd 6 Ind 
and rivutes in Sicher Kp 


XXV. (Thar all laws 
dom, ſ0 far as they are contrary to 2 170 
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ſhall, from and after the union, cloſe, and become 
void, and ſhall be ſo declared to be by the reſpective 
parliaments of the ſaid kingdoms. Vet 


No proviſion was made in this treaty with reſpect 
to religion; for in the acts of parliament of both 
kingdoms, which empowered the queen to name 


commiſſioners for treating of an union, there was an 


expreſs reſtriction that they ſhould 
matters. R e 15 

On the twenty-ſecond of July, the above articles 
were ſigned by the reſpective commiſſioners, and 
the next day the lords commiſſioners waited on the 


not treat of thoſe 


this iſland under the ſame monarchy. The earl of 


Seafield, lord chancellor of Scotland, did the ſame 
on the part of the commiſſioners for that kingdom: 
to which her majeſty was pleaſed to return the fol- 


lowing gracious anſwer,” 


« My lords, Fr 


« I give you many thanks for the great pains you 


„ have taken in this treaty, and am very well 
ce pleaſed to find your endeavours and applica- 
„ tions have brought it to ſo good a concluſion: the 
« particulars of it ſeem ſo reaſonable, that I hope 
e they will meet with approbation in the parlia- 
« ments of both kingdoms. I wiſh therefore my 
<« ſervants of Scotland may loſe no time in going 
e down to propoſe it to my. ſubjects of that king- 
« dom; and I ſhall always look upon it as a parti 


« cular happineſs if this union, which will be ſo 
<«. great a ſecurity and advantage to both kingdoms, | 


Scan be accompliſhed in my reign. 


This important affair being adjuſted, it ĩs time to 


take notice of the tranſactions which were paſſing 


upon the continent. 


The French, who the laſt war made great advan- 
tage by taking the field before the allies, had like- 


wiſe formed a deſign this campain to ſurprize the 
duke of Marlborough before the Danes and Pruſſi- 
ans could join him. Accordingly, about the be- 


ginning of May, the duke of Bavaria and marſhal | 


Villats decamped from Tirlemont, and paſſing the 
Dyle, marched directly towards the confederate ar- 
my. The duke of Marlborough was ſeldom ſur- 


prized for want of intelligence, and no ſooner Was 
he informed of this event than he diſpatched an ex- 


preſs to the Dutch troops to join him, who, on the 
twenty - ſecond of May, arrived within a league of 
his camp. About four o'clock the next morning, 
the confederate army marched towards Ramillies, 


a village near where the Gheet riſes, that they 


might not have the trouble of paſſing that river; 
but about eight in the morning the advanced 
guards diſcovered the enemy moving towards them, 
of which they ſent intelligence to his grace, who, 
finding the enemy's whole army approach with ap- 
parent reſolution to fight, made all the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions to engage them. The French army was 
greatly ſuperior to that of the allies, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a very advantageous camp, having their 
right near Hautemont's tomb, on the Mehaigne, 
their left at Anderkirk, and Ramillies in the centre. 


The confederate army was poſted near Folbz, on 


80 Vol. II. 
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with the terms of theſe articles, or any of them, 


— 


"0 


place. 


— 


arms and ſubmitted. 


A. D. 1706. 40g 


the little rivulet of Yaaſe, with a moraſs in their 


front, and their left drawn up near the village of 
Franqueine upon the Mehaigne, where the duke of 
Marlborough alſo placed the Daniſh horſe, foreſeeing 
the ſtreſs of the action would lay there. 155 
The duke of Marlborough and monſieur de Au- 
verquerque, relying upon the goodneſs of their 
troops, reſolved to attack the enemy, and accord- 
ingly upon Sunday the twelfth, about three in the 
morning, the army marched in eight colums to- 
wards Ramillies. About three in the afternoon, 
they formed in order of battle, and then four bat- 


talions of the left wing began the attack againſt the 
he || enemy's brigade of foot, which they drove from 
queen at St. James's, when the lord keeper Cowper, || 
read the articles, and then made a ſpeech, wherein - 
he congratulated her majeſty on the concluſion of a 
treaty which ſo happily united the differnt parts of 


their poſt on the Mehaigne: about the ſame time, 


monſieur d' Auverquerque charged with the horſe of 
that wing: The ſucceſs was doubtful for about 


half an hour, which the duke of Marlborough 
perceiving, ordered the horſe of the right wing, ex- 
cept the Engliſh, who were ſeventeen 1quadrons, to 
ſupport thoſe on the left. NY . 

Here the duke was expoſed to the moſt imminent 


danger; for having, by ſome accident, fallen from 
his horſe, the enemy ſurrounded him, and he muſt 


have been inevitably killed, or taken priſoner, had 
not a body of infantry come to his aſſiſtance, and 
obliged the enemy to retire. Reſcued from this dan- 
ger, he inſtantly eſcaped a much greater; for as he 
was remounting his horſe, a cannon ball took off the 
head of colonel Brienfield, as he was holding the 
ſtirrup. „ ids, 1-1, ee | 
The village of Ramillies was now attacked by a 
detachment of twelve battalions of foot, command- 


| ed. by lieutenant general Schultz, who entered at 


once with great vigour and reſolution, The duke 
immediately ſent a reinforcement of foot to ſupport 
them, and they ſoon beat the enemy out of the 
By this time the right wing of the enemy's 
horſe being entirely defeated, the Dutch and Daniſh 


horſe of the left wing of the allied army fell upon the 


right of the enemy's infantry, cut in pieces no leſs 


than twenty battalions, and made themſelves maſters 
of their colours and cannon. T hoſe who remained 


alive began to retreat in tolerable order, under cover 


of the cavalry of their left wing; but the Engliſh 
|| horſe, having croſſed the rivul-t, which divided 


them from the enemy; attacked them ſo quick and 
with ſuch intrepidity, that they entirely abandoned 
the foot, and our dragoons, puſhing into the vil- 
lage of Anderkirk made a terrible ſlaughter of them. 


The French king's own regiment begged for quarter, 


and delivered up their arms and colours to che vic- 
They had now given way on all ſides: the horſe 
fled by three different paſſes; but were ſo cloſcly 
purſued, that very few eſcaped. The elector of 
Bavaria and the .marſhal de Villeroy ſaved them- 
ſelves with the utmoſt difficulty. Several waggons 


of the enemy's. vanguard breaking down in a nar- 


row paſs, obſtructed the way ſo much, that the bag- 


gage and artillery. could not proceed; nor could 
their troops defile in order. The victorious horſe, 


| being informed of this accident, preſſed on them ſo 


vigorouſly, that great numbers threw down their 
The purſuit was continued 
till two o'clock the next morning, by the way of 


| Jucloigne, as far as Melden, five leagues diſtant 


from the place of battle, and two from Louvain, 
In a word, never was. a. victory more complete, 
The confederates took the enemy's baggage and ar- 
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tillery, a very few pieces excepted; about one 
hundred and twenty colours, ſix hundred officers, 


fix thouſand private ſoldiers, and about eight 


[thouſand were killed or wounded. The loſs of 


the allies did not exceed three thouſand men, in- 
cluding prince Lewis of Heſſe and Mr. Bentinck, 
"who were both ſlain in the engagement. The 
French generals retired with great precipitation to 
Bruſſels, while the allies took poſſeſſion of Lou- 
vaine, and next day encamped at Bethlem. 

The battle of Ramillics was attended with the 


immediate conqueſt of all Brabant; the cities of 


Louvaine, Mechlin, Bruſſels, Antwerp, Bruges, 
and Ghent, ſubmitted without reſiſtance, and ac- 
knowledged king Charles, Oſtend, though fe- 
cured by a ſtrong garriſon, ſurrendered after a ſiege 
of ren days only. Menin, eſteemed the moſt 


finiſhed fortification in the Netherlands, and guard- 


ed by fix thouſand men, ſubmitted to the ſame fate. 


Dendermonde ſuſtained a blockade of ſome weeks, 


which the duke of Marlborough afterwards ordered 


to be turned into a regular ſiege, which terminated | 
in the garriſon's ſurrendering themſelves priſoners 
of war. Aeth was next inveſted, and ſubmitted 


on the ſame terms, after twenty days reſiſtance. 
Thus finiſhed this glorious campaign of the allies 


in Flanders, after which the army went into win 


rer-quarters, The duke of Marlborough returned 


to the Hague, and M. d'Avverquerque, being ap- 
pointed commander in chief in the Netherlands, 


took up his reſidence at Bruſſels. 55 
M,arſhal Villeroy, after his defeat, had let five 


days elapſe without diſpatching a courier to the 

court of France; but at laſt he wrote a confirma- 
tion of news, which had already filled the city of 
Paris with the utmoſt conſternation. Lewis, how- | 
ever, affected to bear his misfortunes with calm 
neſs and compoſure; but the conſtraint. took ſuch | 


an effe& upon his conſtitution, 'that his phyſicians 
thought it expedicnr to preſcribe frequent bleed- 
ings. He now ſent for the duke of Vendoſme out 


of Italy, in order to ſupplant Villeroy, and, if 
poſſible, repair the diſgrace which had befallen the 
arms of France; but the duke having fixed him- 
ſelf in a ſtrong camp that could not be forced, 
did nat think proper to give the Engliſh general | > 
ö i If defence of the place. Accordingly they paſſed the 

During theſe tranſactions in the Netherlands, the 


any diſturbance. 


French army exerted themſelves in Italy, where 


Lewis had flattered himſelf with being able to 
make himſelf maſter of Turin, the capital of the 
duke of Savoy's dominions; and almoſt the only | 


place of ſtrengrh that prince had.now left. Soon 
after the opening of the campa'gn the French at- 


_ tacked the Imperialiſts at Calcinato, in the abſence 
of prince Eugene, drove them from their poſts, 


and obliged them to quit the territories of Breſciano, 
with the loſs of three thouſand men killed or taken 


priſoners, beſides all their cannon and baggage: 


: 
- 


This flattering ſucceſs, induced Lewis the four- 


teenth to ſend immediate orders to duke de la Feu- 
illade to inveſt the city of Turin. This order was 


obeyed ; while prince Eugene was on the other fide 
of the Adige; and at too great a diſtance to come 


to its relief. Beſides a long train of intrenehments 
thrown up along the bank of that river, ſeemed 
to render the paſſage impracticable. Fifty-fix 
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His highneſs therefore ſent away immediately his 
wife and mother, with the young prince and prin- 
ceſſes, to ſome diftance from the city; and march. 
ed out himſelf on the ſeventeenth, leaving a nu- 
merous garriſon under the command of count 
Thuan, general of the emperor's. forces. This 


ſtep was taken in order to amuſe the duke de la 


Feuillade; and accordingly the latter immediately 
quitted the direction of the ſiege in order to purſue 
the prince; but the latter being much better ac- 


quainted with the country, baffled his intention. 
Convinced that all his attempts to ſurprize the duke 


of Savoy would be in vain, he returned to the 
ſiege, leaving the duke of Aubetetre with forty 
ſquadrons and five batallions to watch the duke of 


| Savoy's motions. . The duke of Vendoſme had 


been poſted on the banks of the Adige from the 
thirteenth of May to the twentieth of. June, in or- 
der to cover the ſiege of Turin; and thought him- 
ſelf certain, that ſeventy battalions and ſixty ſqua- 
drons were ſufficient to defend all the paſſages 


againſt prince Eugene. But that commander ſoon 


convinced him that he was miſtaken. He croſſed 
both the Adige and the Po, a river latger, and, in 


many places, more difficult to paſs, than even the 


Rhine itſelf; and before Vendoſme left Italy to 
take upon him the command of marſhal Villeroy's 
ſcattered forces in Flanders, he ſaw prince Eugene 
in a condition to advance to relieve Turin. 

Upon recalling Vendoſme, Lewis ſent his ne- 
phew, the duke of Orleans, to command his army 


| in Italy, who found, on his arrival, the troops in 
as much diſorder, as if they had ſuffered a defeat. 
Eugene had before paſſed the Po in ſight of Ven- 


doſme, and now croſſed the Tanaro, in view of 
the duke of Orleans; took Corpi, Corregio, and 
Reggio; ſtole a march upon the French, and join- 
ed the duke of Savoy's army near Aſti on the firſt 


* 1 


| of September. 7 
In the mean time the city of Turin was reduced 


to great diſtreſs; moſt of the ammunition being 
ſpent, and the French having made a lodgment on 
the counterſcarp. In this dangerous ſituation the 
duke of Savoy and prince Eugene ſaw themſelves 
under a neceſſity of marching immediately to the 


Doria on the ſixth of September, and encamped on 
its banks. The next morning, at break of day, 
the army moved towards the enemy. Never per- 
haps was a bolder march than the alljed army made 
on this oecaſion'; having a'continual fire to ſuſtain 
from forty pieces of cannon, which the enemy had 
pointed t Ball ten.. G3 01 


* 


But the duke of Orleans perceiving that all has 
efforts were not ſufficient to ſtop the intrepidity with 
which the duke and the prince marched towards 
him, propoſed to quit-the intrenchments, and give 


them battle. He was joined in this propoſal by 


the greater part of the general officers in the 
French army: but marſhal Marſin producing a 
written order from Lewis, which left every thing 
to his deciſion, in caſe of an action; and, giving 
his opinion to remain in the lines, the duke of Or- 
leans was forced to acquieſcte. | T's 

As ſoon as the confederate army came within half 
cannon ſhot. of the French line, they drew up in 
order of battle, and the attack with their ar: 


liege; which was opened on the eighth of June. || tillery. On this the whole army moved in a mo- 
On the fifteenth the French began to fire red-hot ment; the infantry marched up with their muſkets 
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to the foot of the intrenchments, and prince Eu- 
gene, putting himſelf at the head of the left wing, 


began the charge, which was made with ſuch 


that in leſs than 
two hours he carried the enemy's line. The ſame 


aſtoniſhing vigour and activity, that 


was done by the duke of Savoy in the centre, and 
on the right; ſo that by noon, the allies were maſ- 
ters of the French camp and the defeat of the army 


was become general. The duke of Orleans behav- | 
ed with great preſence of mind, and received ſeve- 


ral wounds in the action. Marſhal Marſin was taken 
priſoner, after having his thigh ſhattered by a can- 
non ball, and died in a few hours after, under the 
amputation, 


and about cight thouſand private men taken pri 
ſoners; two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, 


one hundred and eight mortars, ſeven thouſand eight 


hundred bombs, thirty two thouſand hand gra- 
nades, forty-eight thouſand cannon balls, four 


thouſand cheſts of muſket balls, eighty ſix barrels 
of gunpowder, all their tents and baggage, five 


thouſand beaſts of burden, ten thouſand horſes be- 
longing to thirteen regiments of dragoons,. and the 
mules of the commiſſary, all fell into the hands of 
the victors. The mules were ſo richly laden, that 
this part only of the booty was valuable at near one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling. The 
loſs of the confederates did not amount to three 


thouſand men, killed, wounded or diſabled in the 
attack; excluſive of two thouſand of the garriſon of 
Turin, who had fallen during the courſe of the ſiege. 
Wie cannot, on this occaſion forbear relating | 
noble action, which muſt appear the more extravr- 


dinary, and entitle the author of it to the greater 
_ praiſe, as his birth and education were but mean, 


and conſequently not calculated to produce thoſe | 
ambitious views, to which ſo many. daring and he- 
roic actions owe their origin. During the above 


ſiege of Turin, the enemy had broke into one of 
the largeſt ſubterranean. galleries belonging to rhe 
Citadel, and the French engineer was rewarded with 


two hundred Louis d'ors, for making the diſcovery. 


The French now. concluded they ſhould make their 


way into the citadel by means of this ſecret paſſage, 


and accordingly poſted two hundred grenadiers 
there. One N ied Wb 
ſerved as a pioneer, and Who, by his good natural 
parts, and long practice, had acquired ſuch à fkill 


in bis profeſſion as to be made a corporal of chat 
corps, was then workiag near the ſpot, with about 


twenty men, in order to complete a mine; but hear- 


ing the French buſy over his head in ſecuring their 
polt in the gallery, he immediately perceived that 
his work was become uſcleſs, and that the enemy 


89 


was poſſeſſed of a poſt that would be of infinite ad. 
vantage to them; at the ſame time, he was con- 


vinced that it would coſt him his life to prevent 


them; his mine having no ſauciſſon, by which he 
might ſpring it with leis danger. There was, how- 
ever, no time for deliberation, and he inſtantly. : 
formed a ſcheme that would have done honour to 
the greateſt hero. He ordered his companions to 
withdraw out of the mine, and to fire a muſket as 
a ſignal, when they reached a place of ſafety; at 


the ſame time, requeſting them to acquaint the duke, 


his maſter, that Micha implored aſſiſtance for his 


wife and children. His companions. immediately || the earl of Peterborough, and that nobleman behaved 
retired, and on this intrepid pioneer's hearing their ¶ With the utmoſt tenderneſs and indulgence towards 
ſignal, he fer fire to the mine, and thus ſacrificed | 5 


AN 


The French loſt in the action near 
ſeven thouſand men, beſides three hundred officers, 


icha, a Piedmonteſe peaſant, who 


1 1 


his own life to the ſervice of his country. The two 
hundred French grenadiers were blown up into the 
air, and the ſecret paſſage on which the enemy had 
placed ſuch flattering hopes, was totally obliterated. 
His companions faithfully delivered his meſſage to 
the duke, who not only provided for his. widow and 
| children, but ſettled a perpetual annuity of fix 
hundred livres a year upon Micha's deſcendants. 
The duke of Savoy now entered his capital in 
triumph, and the duke of Orleans, finding it im- 
| poſſible to procure ſubſiſtence for his troops, retired 
into.Dauphiny... Must, win Davy 
Had the iſſue of the campaign in Catalonia been 
ſuch as the beginning feemed to portend, Lewis might 
in ſome meaſute have conſoled himſelf for his great 
loſſes in the Netherlands and other parts. On the 
ſecond day of April, king Philip, at the head of 
a. numerous army, undertook the ſiege of Barcelona, 
which was detended by king Charles in perſon, 
while the count de Tholouſe blocked it up by a 
powerful ſquadron, Encouraged by the preſence of 
Charles, the inhabitants made a vigorous defence, 
and the garriſon was reinforced with ſome troops 
from Gironne and other places; notwithſtanding 
which, the enemy's army being compoſed of vete- 
ran troops, carried on the ſiege very vigorouſly, 'and 
on the twenty- fourth, made themſelves maſters of 
Montjuic, taking about four hundred of the gar- 
riſon and moſt of the officers priſoners. © Lord 
Donegal was ſlain in the attack. About the tame 
| time the carl of Peterborough arrived in the neigh- 


| bourhood of that place from Valencia with two 

thouſand men; but finding it impoſſible to enter 
the city, he was obliged to .content himſelf with 
maintaining his poſt upon the hills, where, wich 
ſurpriſing courage and activity, he kept the be- 
ſiegers in perpetual alarm. Barcelona was, how- 


ever, fo hard preſſed, that it was thought impoſſible 
to hold out many days longer, ' when, on the eighth 
of May, the drooping ſpirits of the garriſon were 
revived, by oblerving the enemy's fleet getting un- 
der fail, and ſeveral of their ſhips ſtanding out to 
ſea, which gave them reaſon to hope that an Engliſh 

fleet was coming to their relief: nor w-re they de- 
ceived. in their conjecture for the confederate fleet, 
commanded by Sir George Byng, had, on the firtt 
f May, joined the ſquadron under Sir John Leake, 
in the bay of Altea, and being foon'after farther 
reinforced by commodore Walker with ſeveral men 
of war, it was reſolved to ſail for Tarragona, off 
which place they arrived on the ſeventh, where the 
carl of Peterborough joined them with ſeveral bark, 
having on board fourteen hundred land forces. His 
excellency went on board the prince George, and 
hoiſted the union flag at the main-rop-mait head, 
and on the eighth in the morning they came off 
cape Montjoy? The French admiral hea ing of their 
approach, the preceding night, and the wind being 
fair, he immediately failed tor I oulon. In the at- 
ternoon, the confederate fleet anchored in the bay of 
Barcelona to the inexpreſſible joy of the inhabitants 
1| of that place. The enemy, however, ſtill made a 
ew of Keeping up the ſiege, but on the twelfth of 
May, Philip, unexpectedly marched off in great 
dliſorder, leaving all his tents behind him, together 
with his fick and w..unded, whom the marſhal de 
. Teſſe, bya letter, recommended to the-elemency of 


them. ” 


In 
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In the mean time the Portugueſe and confederate | 


army, beſieged and took Alcantara, which furren- 
dered on the fourteenth day of April, together 


with Maralega and Coria ; after which the earl of 


Galway prevailed on the Portugueſe to accompany 


him in an invaſion of Spain, propoſing - to march 


into the heart of that country to meet king Charles 
and the earl of Peterborough, - They proceeded 
with great ſucceſs, and obliged the duke of Ber- 


wick, who was poſted to intercept them, to retire ; | 


notwithſtanding which the Portugueſe refuſed to 


proceed any farther until they knew the fate of 


Barcelona. When they underſtood the ſiege was 


grandees were fled, having no army he could truſt | 


to, and expecting that the Portugueſe and Engliſh 


would ſoon be at the gates, he ſent his queen, with | 


all his valuable effects to Burgos, whither, in a few 
days, he followed her, having withdrawn the court 
and all the tribunals, and deſtroyed every thing 
that he could not carry away. About the latter 
end of June the earl of Galway entered the city 
without reſiſtance; but the troops having been ex- 


tremely weakened by fo long a march, and not be- 


ing above four thouſand horſe, and about ten thou- 


ſand foot, the Portugueſe generals, and thoſe of | 


the allies, thought it highly expedient that Charles 


ſhould come to Madrid immediately ; for, befides | 


the advantage his preſence might have been to his 
own affairs among the Spaniards, who were ex- 


tremely mortified to ſee an army of Portugueſe, | 


headed by an heretic, in poſſeſſion of their capital, 
and thought it beneath them to make their ſub- 
miſſion to any but king Charles himſelf, it was of 
the laſt importance to the allies to be joined directly 
by the forces under the joint command of the 
king and the earl of Peterborough, not being 
ſtrong enough without them, to attack Philip, 
who had already received ſome ſuccours from 
France, beſides five thouſand four hundred horſe, 


and eight thouſand foot, under the duke of Ber- | 
wick and the conde de las Torres. Frequent ex- 
preſſes were ſent to king Charles to haſten his 
march; but Arragon having juſt at this time de- 


clared for the houſe of Auſtria, he marched into 


Saragoſſa, where he unhappily ſpent ſo much time, 


that Philip aſſembled an army ſuperior to that of 


the allies, and marched to give the earl of Galway 
battle, who, conſcious of his own inferiority, was 
obliged to quit Madrid; and Philip once more en- 


tered the capital of Spain in triumph. 


About the beginning of Auguſt Charles arrived 
at the Portugueſe camp, with a ſmall reinforce- 


ment; and in a few days was followed by the earl 


of Petetborough, at the head of five hundred dra- 
' goons. The two armies were now nearly equal in 


int of number; but as each expected further re- || thuania, and acknowledged Staniſlaus Leczinfki as 


inforcement, neither choſe to hazard an engage- 


| "a | 
ment. As ſoon as the two armies were joined, the | 


earl of Galway waited upon lord Peterborough, 
offering him the. command of the Engliſh, and to 
ſerve under him till he could obtain the queen's 


leave, for which he had applied, to return home; 
but the marquis das Minas refuſing to do the like, 
the earl of Peterborough, who aſpired to the chief 
| ys THF | 
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command, retired in diſguſt, and embarking on 
board an Englifh ſhip, ſet ſail for Genoa. © 

The confederate fleet, which had relieved Barce- 
lona, continued all the ſummer in the Mediterra- 
nean, and blocked up the French ſhips in the har. 
bourof Toulon. They ſecured Carthagena, which 
had declared for Charles; took the town of Ali. 
cant by aſſault, and the caſtle by capitulation. Sir 
John Leake then made the neceſſary diſpoſition for 
a winter ſquadron, under the command of Sir 
George Byng, after which he proceeded to execute 
his laſt orders, which were to reduce the iſlands of 
Majorca and Ivica ; both which ſurrendered after 


| a trifling refiſtance. The admiral having cauſed 


king Charles III. to be proclaimed in each place, 


| and left garriſons to ſecure his conqueſts, he ſailed 


out of the ſtreights about the beginning of Octo- 
ber, when he diſpatched one ſquadron to the Weſt- 
Indies, and another to Liſbon : then ſetting ail 
with the reft of the fleet for England, he arrived 
ſafe at Spithead the middle of the ſame month. 

The confederates had formed a deſign this year 


| of making a deſcent upon France by way of diver- 


ſion; and accordingly about the middle of Auguſt 
the combined fleet, under the command of Sir 


Cloudeſley Shovel, failed from England with ten 


thouſand land forces on board; but being detained 
a conſiderable time by contrary winds, the deſign 
was laid aſide; and, letters having been received 
from the earl of Galway, ſolliciting ſuccours with 
the moſt earneſt importunity, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel 
and the earl of Rivers, with the land-forces on 


| board, received orders to fail for Liſbon, where 
| they arrived on the eighteenth of October. The 


ear] propoſed joining a body of the Portugueſe 
troops and marching directly for Madrid, but the 


| Portugueſe being but ill provided for ſuch an ex- 


pedition, did not think fit to acquieſce, whereupon 
he failed for Alicant, and having landed the troops 
there, he returned to England, _ together with the 
earl of Eſſex and brigadier Gorges, who embarked 
with thoſe troops on the firſt deſign, and Sir Clou- 
deſley ſailed back with the fleet ro Liſbon. _ 

On the twenty eighth day of the next month the 


king of Portugal died, and his ſucceſſor being but 
| eighteen years of age was, even more than his fa- 


ther, influenced by a miniſtry which had private 
connections with the court of Verſailles. _ 

Poland was this year delivered from the preſence 
of the king of Sweden, who, obſerving that he 
ſhould never be able effectually to dethrone Au- 


guſtus, unleſs he cut off the fupplies which that 


monarch conſtantly received from Saxony, ſudden- 


ly marched through Sileſia and Luſatia into Sax- 


ony, and, in a little time laid that whole electorate 
under contribution. Auguſtus being thus cut off 
from all reſource, reſolved on any terms to obtain 
peace, and accordingly, in the month of Septem- 
ber, agreed to a treaty, by which he reſigned the 
kingdom of Poland, and the grand dutchy of Li- 


the true and rightful king of Poland, reſerving to 
himſelf only the empty title of fovereign. 
Charles of Sweden, now in the heart of Germa- 
ny, was an object of great diſcontent to the confe- 
derates. The French court did not fail to ſollicit 
his alliance, but he, however, continued on the re- 
ſerve, and rejected all offers of that nature. Lewis 


then implored his mediation for a peace, and he 


anſwered, 


— 
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his good offices, Whenever he ſhould find the 
& allies willing to accept the ſame? ??“ 
The pride of Lewis was now humbled to ſuch a 
degree as might have excited even the compaſſion 
of his enemies. He employed the elector of Ba- 
varia to write letters, in his name to the duke of 
Marlborough, and the deputies of the ſtates gene- 
ral, containing propoſals for opening a congreſs. 
He had already tampered with the Dutch, in a me- 
morial, preſented by the marquis d' Alegre. He 
offered to cede either Spain and the Weſt Indies, or 
Milan, Naples and Sicily, to king Charles, to give 
up a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlauds, and 
to indemnify the duke of Savoy for the ravages 
which had been committed in his dominions. The 
powers that formed the confederacy were fired with 
the ambition of making conqueſts; and England 
in particular thought herſelf entitled to an indemifi- 
cation for the immenſe ſums ſhe had expended. Ani- 
mated by theſe concurring conſiderations, queen 
Anne and the ſtates- general rejected the offers of 
France, declaring they would not enter into any ne- 
gotiations for a peace, but in concert with their al- 
On the ſecond of December, the parliament met 
at Weſtminſter, where her majeſty opened the ſeſ- 
ſion with a ſpeech from the throne: in which ſhe 
mentioned the glorious ſucceſs of her arms abroad; 
and ad viſed the commons to grant the ſupplies ne- 
ceſſary for carrying on the war with vigour, in order 
to obtain a ſafe and honourable peace. She was alſo 
pleaſed to acquaint them with the progreſs made in 
the union, and, at the ſame time, recommended to 
them the compleating that deſirable treaty. Both 
houſes preſented an addreſs to the queen for her gra- 
cious ſpeech, and congratulated her on the glorious 
ſucceſs obtained by the duke of Marlborough; vot- 
ing at the ſame time an addreſs of thanks to that 

eneral, for his many eminent ſervices to her ma- 
jeſty, and the kingdom. - They then immediately 
granted the ſupplies for the enſuing year, beſides 
which they voted ſupplies for the equivalent granted 
by England to Scots, purſuant to the treaty of union. 
To raite theſe ſums, the parliament fixed the land- 
tax at four ſhillings in the pound; continued the 
duty upon malt for one year; the duties: upon low 
wines; the ſtamp duties and ſeveral others. 
On the ſeventh of December, the lords preſented 


an addreſs to her majeſty, expreſſing their deſire, 


that the honours and titles of the duke of Marlbo- 


rough, might be ſettled upon his poſterity by act of 


parhament, and begging her majeſty's direction 
therein, which ſhe was graciouſly pleaſed ſoon after 


to ſignify; when a bill was brovghit in, paſſed both 


houtes;' and received the royal aſſent. 2 85 
The commons ſoon after preſented an addreſs to 
the queen intimating, that as her majeſty was pleaſed 
to erect the houle of Blenheim as a monument of 
the glorious actions of the duke of Marlborough, 


hofiourable ſupport of his dignity to his poſterity, 


Towhich the queen was pleaſed to anſwer, ** that 
* ſhe having ſettled a penſion of five thouſand 
« pounds per annum, out of the revenues of the 
* Poſt· office, on the duke of Marlborough, it 
% would be agreeable to her, if it might be conti- 
«. nued to his poſterity for ever.” Accordingly a 
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anſwered) That he was very ready to interpoſe” | 


troops of Catalonia. 
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bill was brought' into the houſe of commons, and 
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ſoon after paſſed into an act. | 
A. D. 1707. On the twenty-eighth of January, 
her majeſty came to the houſe of 1 

ſeveral public and private acts; and then acquainted 
both houſes, that the union being perfected by the 
parliament of Scotland, ſne had ordered the ſame to 
be laid before them for their concurrence. Her ma- 
jeſty alſo intimated, that Scotland, being to have an 


ords, and paſſed 


equivalent for what that kingdom is, by the articles 
of the union, obliged to contribute towards the debts 
of England, ſhe therefore recommended to them 
their making proviſion for the payment. 
Before the lords entered upon a conſideration of 


the articles of union, they ordered a bill to be 
| brought in for the ſecurity of the church of England; 
an act having paſſed in the Scottiſh parliament be- 
fore that tor eſtabliſhing the union, for eſtabliſhing 


preſbytery in that kingdom, This was accordingly 
done, and the bill paſſed both houſes. The pur- 


port of this bill was, that the act of uniformity 


ſhould be in force for ever; that every king or queen 
hereafter, ſhould, at their coronation, take an oath. 


to preſerve the ſettlement of the church, rogether 


with its doctrine and diſcipline; and that this act 
ſhould be conſidered as a fundamental and eſſential 
part of the union of the two kingdoms. 2 
This act being paſſed, the union itſelf was taken 
under conſideration; and after ſeveral long and warm 
debares, the bill for confirming the articles of the 
treaty of union was paſſed; and on the ſixteenth of 
March received the royal aſſent; her majeſty, at 
the ſame time, declaring, that ſne had performed 
that office with the utmoſt ſatis faction. 
During theſe tranſactions in England, a general 
council of war was held at Valencia, in order to 
ſettle the operations of the enſuing campaign, in 
the preſence of Charles, when it was agreed, that 
all the forces, together with thoſe expected with earl 
Rivers, ſhould act in one body, and penetrate into 
Caſtile by the way of. Arragon, where the paſſage 
of the Tagus was moſt practicable ; but, at Ke 
fame time, to preſerve the kingdom of Valencia, it 


| was determined that the army ſhould take the field 
| early, and endeayour to deſtroy the enemy's maga- 
| Zines on that frontier ; to poſſeſs themſelves of ſome 
| fortreſſes, and, if poſſible, to fall upon ſome body 
ot the enemy's troops; before the whole force could 

be aſſembled. The earl of Galway, in order to 


ſtrengthen the army, ſent orders to the lord Tyraw- 
ly's regiment, and for two battalions of marines, 
who were quartered in Catalonia, to march and join 
him; but the vice-roy would not ſuffer them to 
march trom their quarters, or part with any troops 
out of the province without the king's ſpecial order; 


which was therefore often ſollicited, but never could 


e eee at, 5 | 
Towards the end of February, Charles declared 
to the general of the allied army, his intention of 


going into Catalonia; and a few days after began 
they were deſirous of making proviſion for the more 


his march towards that kingdom at the head of the 


7, || regiment of Winterfield dragoons, conſiſting of 
im whatever manner her majeſty ſhould think fit. five ſquadrons, and count Falas's regiment of Dutch 
infantry : declaring, at the ſame time, that when- 


ever it ſhould be thought proper to march to Ma- 


drid, he would be ready to join them with all the 


Ihe whole force of the allied army amounted to 
| forty-two battalions of foot, and fifty-three ſqua- 
40] £ * ; | FOO SEL LAY IS drons, 
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drons, Engliſh, Dutch, and Portugueſe, making 
abour four thouſand five hundred horte, and eleven 


thouſand foot. With this body of forces, the 
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marquis Das Minas and the earl of Galway took || 


the fie 


on the ſixth of April, and deſtroyed the 
enemy's magazines at Caudela, Yecla, and, Mon- 


talegra, and forced ſeveral bodies of the Spaniſh. |] 


troops to retire | 
turned to Vilena, and laid ſiege to that place, But 


receiving advice that the duke of Berwick was in the 


neighbourhood, they advanced on the fourteenth in 


the enemy were drawn up in order of battle, being 
much ſuperior in number to the confederates. The 
allies, convinced that they muſt either fight the ene- 
my, or abandon the kingdom of Valencia to their 
fury, the former was reſolved upon, and the neceſ- 
ſary preparations were accordingly made for a de- 
cilive battle. & | | 
On the twenty-fifth of April, about two in the 


| afternoon the action began with great fury. I he 


Engliſh and Dutch made a gallant reſiſtance 


farther into Caſtile. They then | 
| army, conſiſting 


— VP — — —  —  —-—_————————— 


— 


but the ae r giving way on the firſt attack, 


left the Engliſh and Dutch. troops entirely naked 
on the flanks, ſo that they were attacked on every 


ſide. In this dreadful emergence, they formed 


themſelves into a hollow ſquare, and ietired from 
the field of battle. 


texhauſted; they were ſtrangers to the country, aban- 


doned by their horſe, deſtitute of proviſions, and 


cut off from all hopes of ſupply. Moved by all 
theſe conſiderations, they capitulated, and ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners of war, to the amount 


off thirteen battalions. 


Ihe allies loſt in this action three thouſand men 
killed upon the ſpot. The lord Galway received 
two wounds in his face; the lords Tyrawly and 
Mark Ker, together wich colonel Clayton were 
wounded. They likewiſe loſt all their artillery, to- 


| Tant with an hundred and twenty colours and 


andards. Nor was this victory purchaſed without 
a conſiderable loſs by the enemy, of whom two 


By this time, the men were 
quite ſpent with fatigue, and all their ammunition 


A. D. 707. 
troops on both ſides, returned, at the end of the 
campaign, into the ſame quatters they had occupied 
the preceding winter. Fer go the > 
. The great deſign, indeed, of the allies, and for 
which every thing, except Naples, was rejected, 
was the ſiege of Toulon. At the latter end of 
June, the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene began 
their march rig gp at the head of a powertul 
near fifty thouſand men; Sir 
Cloudeſſey Shovel with the combined fleets and 


| | tranſports, having taken on board the heavy can- 
four columns, towards the town of Almanza, where 


non, the proviſions and ammunition, neceſſary for 
that undertaking. On the eleventh of July, the 
army croſſed the Var with very little oppoſition. 
Here the duke of Savoy halted to refreſh his troops, 
and wait for his cavalry. Perhaps to this delay the 
miſcarriage of the whole enterprize ought to be at- 
tributed. For the intention of the allies in under- 
taking to beſiege Toulon, being now no longer 
doubted, the enemy drew their troops thither from 


all parts; and not only repaired the fortifications of 


the town, hut entirely covered it by a fortified camp, 
defended by forty battalions, _ "= 
On the arrival of the confederate army before 


the place, prince Eugene reconnoitred the diſpoſi- 
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thouſand fell in the action, among whom were ſeve- 


ral officers of eminence. "OLIN b 
After this unfortunate battle, the earl of Galway 
retired with the poor remains of his army to the 


frontiers of Catalonia, in order to join Charles. 


On the twenty- ſixth, the duke of Orleans arrived 
in the French army, marched into Valencia, and 
reduced almoſt the whole province, together with 
its capital city, before the middle of May. He 


marched thence to Saragoſſa; and on his approach, 


that city, with the , whole kingdom of Arragon, 
made their ſubmiſſion, to him, 1mploring the duke 
to inter cede for them to king Philip. Orleans pro- 
miſed to uſe all his intereſt to obtain their pardon; 
but, at the ſame time, thought proper to ditarm 
them, and obliged chem to purchaſe their peace with 
large ſums of money, and procure proviſions for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army: The clergy, in particular, 
whe had had been very zealous. for king Charles, 
were obliged to pay ninety. thouſand piſtoles. 
The campaigne in the Netherlands was totally 


Vendoſme ſpent their time in marches and counter- 
marches, in order to gain ſome advantages over each 
other; but theſe great generals were ſo remarkably 
cautious, that no action happened between the two 
armies, nor was there a ſingle town beſieged. The 
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tion of the enemy; and perceiving he mult fight an 
army intrenched in the outworks, and on the heights: 
that ſurrounded the place, furniſned with a prodi- 
gious number of cannon; and alſo, that the town 
was well provided for a ſiege, though he had been 
aſſured of the contrary; adviſed the duke of Savoy 
to retreat immediately: adding that this might yet 


be done without any difficulty: but as reinforce- 


ments were continually arriving in the enemy's camp 
from all parts, they would ſoon be ſuperior to the 
allies. The duke of Savoy was, however, deter- 


| mined to purſue the enterprize ; and accordingly, 


the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made for attack: 

the hill of St. Catharine, which the French had for- 
tied, In this attempt the confederates ſucceeded : 
they allo attacked and carried two forts near the 
harbour. But by the fixteenth of Auguſt the 
forces of the enemy were ſo increaſed, that they 
ventured. to attack the camp of the allies, and 
ſo far ſucceeded as to recover the hill of St. Catha- 
rine. In this action the prince of Saxa Gotha, one 
of the braveſt generals of the age, not being pro- 
perly ſupported, was ſlain; his intrepidity being 
fuch, that he choſe rather to periſh than abandon 
his poſt. | | 41 
_ Convinced at length of the impoſſibility of tak- 
ing: Toulon, and.intelligence arriving that the French 
had no leſs than ſixty battalions in their intrench- 
ments, beſides a numerous cavalry, the duke of 
Savoy agreed to deſiſt from his undertaking. But 
in order to be revenged for the ruin of his capital, 
he gave orders for bombarding Toulon, both by 
ſea and land, while he himſelf, accompanied by 


| Eugene, advanced to an eminence to view the 


dreadful blaze, which in ſome meaſure conſoled him 
under this diſappointment. ny 
The bombardment, which laid the greater part 


| of the town, in aſhes, being finiſhed, and the heavy 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| cannon, together with the ſick and wounded em- 


barren of events. The duke of Marlborough and, |} barked on board the tranſports, the duke decamped 


in the night, and retreated into his own country 


| without being. moleſted; He! next undertook: the 


| 
| 


reduction of Suza, the garriſon: of which ſurren- 


dered at diſeretion. By this conqueſt; he not only ſes 
cured the key of his own dominions, but alſe open- 
| | 1 


— 
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ed a free paſſage into Dauphiny for his own 


In the mean time, Sir Coudeſley Shovel, with 
fifreti men of war ſailrd for England; and on the 
rwenty-firſt of October, arrived in the ſoundings; 
but by miſtaking the courſe, his own ſhip, the Aſ- 
ſociation, ſtruck. upon the rocks of Scilly, where 
both himſelf and every other perfon on board pe- 
riſned. The Eagle and Romney ſhared the fame 
fate. The Firebrand was daſhed to pieces on the 
rocks, but the captain, with twenty-four of his men 
ſaved themſelves in the long boat; The Phoenix 
ran aground; but the crew had the good fortune 
to reach the ſhore: the reſt of the fleet, by tacking 
with greater expedition, eſcaped the danger. 
The body of the admiral was afterwards found 
by ſome of the country people, who having ſtript it, 
buried it in the ſand; but being diſcovered, was 
taken up, and interred in Weſtminſter-abbey ; 
where her majeſly cauſed a monument to be erected 
to his memory, at her own expence. 
The campaign on the Upper Rhine was not at all 
fortunate to the allies. The prince of Baden was 
dead, and the German army ſo inconſiderable, that 
it was not ſufficient to defend the lines of Buhl, 
againſt marſhal. Villars ; who broke through this 
work, conſidered as the rampart of Germany, re- 
duced Radſtadt, defeated a body of horſe, laid the 
dutchy of Wirtemberg under contribution, took 
Stutgard and Schorndorf, and routed ten thouſand 
Germans intrenched at Lorch, under the command 
of general Janees, who was taken priſoner. The 
imperial army retired towards Hailbron, and the 


command of it was, at the requeſt of the emperor 


and the allies, aſſumed by the elector of Hanover, || another general. 


who reſtored military diſcipline, and acted with un- 
common prudence and circumſpection; but had not 
force ſufficient to undertake any enter prize of im- 
PRA: 26; 0: 056; ns | 
On the twenty-third of October, the firſt parlia- 
ment of Great Britain aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 
where the queen in her ſpeech to both houſes, alle- 
viated the. miſcarriages in Province and in Spain, 
' repreſented the neceſſity of making farther efforts 


againſt. the common enemy, and exhorted them to 
be upon their guard againſt thoſe who endeavoured. 


to ſow jealouſies in the commonwealth. The 


commons in their addreſs, expreſſed their former 


zeal and devotion for her majeſty's government; 
but the earl of Wharton expatiated, in the houſe 
of lords on the ſcarcity of money, the decay of 
trade, and the miſmanagement of the navy. He 
was ſeconded by lord Somers, and the leaders of the 
tory party, who propoſed that every meaſure ſhould 
be poſtponed till the ſtate of the nation was tho-. 
roughly conſidered. The deſign of this motion 
was, to place the earl of Orford once more at the 
head of the admiralty; and other tories: who did 
nat perceive their intention, hoped, in the courſe 
of this enquiry, to throw the whole blame on the 
whig miniſters. A day being fixed for this exami- 
nation, the houſe received a petition from the 
ſheriffs and merchants of. London, complaining of 
great loſſes by ſea, for want of cruiſers and convoys ; 
and the facts were proved by witneſſes, _ 
The report was ſent to the high admiral, who 
anſwered all the articles ſeparately, The tories then 
moved for an addreſs; in which the blame of the 
miſcarriages. were to be thrown on the miniſtry and 
cabinet council: but the motion was over - ruled, 
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time they granted ſupplies 


cient ſuccours to Charles of Spain. 
tion put an end to the debate, and occaſioned an 


| A. D. 179%. : 23 * 
and a bare repreſentation of the facts was laid b - 


fore the queen, deſiring that her majeſty would tal e 


the proper meaſures for preventing ſuch evils tur 
the future. Some progreſs was alſo made by tte 
commons in an enquiry of the ſame nature: and a 
bill was brought into the lower houſe for the better 
ſecuring the ttade of the * At the ſame 

- = _ on ſervice of the 
enſuing year, ey prepa or repealing the 
Scottiſh act of feturity f 3 with ya Arx 
ing peace and war, which had excited great jealou- 
ſies in the Engliſh nation. They reſolved that there 
ſhould be only one privy council in the kingdom of 


| Great Britain; that the militia of Scotland ſhould 


be put on the ſame footing with that of England; 
that the power of the juſtices of peace ſhould be 
the ſame in every part of the iſland ; that the lords 
Juſtices ſhould go the circuits twice every year; 
and that the writs for electing Scottiſh members to 
ſerve in the houſe ef commons, ſhould be directed, 
and returns made, in the ſame manner as practiſed 
in England. An act being formed on theſe reſolu- 


tions, a bill was brought in for preſerving the trade 
with Portugal. The ſtare of the war in Spain was 


then conſidered. When the queen paſſed theſe bills, 
ſhe recommended an auginentation in the aids and 
auxiliaries, granted to the king of Spain and the 
duke of Savoy. 

This intimation occaſioned a debate in the houſe 
of lords on the affairs of Spain, when the ſervices 


| of the earl of Peterborough were, by all parties, 


highly applauded : but when it was moved that he 
ſhould have the thanks of the houſe, it was oppoſed 


by ſome, left it ſhould tend to ecliple the glory of 


| The earl of Rocheſter obſerved, 
that it was a ſaying of the old duke of Schomberg, 


that the attack ing France in the Netherlands, reſem- 
bled the taking a bull by the horns: and therefore 


his lordſhip propoſed our ſtanding on the defenſive. 


in Flanders, and ſending from thence, fifteen or 
twenty thouſand men into Catalonia. 
tion he was ſeconded by the earl of Notti 


In this O- | 
ham; 

but warmly oppoſed by the duke of Marlborough, 
who could not bear to hear of acting on the defenſive. 
The earl of Rocheſter obſerved, that he was ſurprized 


to hear that a nobleman ſo conſpicuous for his calm- 


neſs and moderation, ſhould now be out of temper: 


and as there was aa abſolute neceſſity for ſuccouring 
Spain, he ſhould be glad to hear, where troops 
could be provided for the purpoſe, To this it was 
anſwered that the propoſal was of two much confe- 


quence to be conſidered without warmth; and that 
meaſures were already conſulted for ſending ſuffi- 
This 3 


addreſs to her majeſty. The houſe of lords de- 
clared, that, in their opinion, no peace could be 
honourable or ſafe, if Spain, the Weſt Indies, or 


indeed any part of the Spaniſh monarchy, were 


ſuffered to remain in the houſe of Bourbon: that 
they could not help thinking a much greater im- 
preſſion might have been made on the enemy, if 
the allies, who were principally concerned, had 
properly ſeconded her majeſty's endeavours and 
preſſed France on all ſides ; and that they therefore 
thought it their duty to beſcech her majeſty, to 1ol- 


licit earneſtly the emperor, to ſend with the greateſt 


werful ſuccours to Spain, under the 


expedition, po | ; 
ommand of. prince Eugene, and make good what. 
ee promiled, the putting twenty thouſand _ 
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under the direction of the duke of Savoy; and that 
he would "exert his whole power to ſtrengthen his 
army on the Rhine, under the command of that 
able general the elector of Hanover. The queen, 
in anſwer to this addreſs from the lords, declared; 
that ſhe was alſo of opinion, that no peace could be 
honourable or ſafe till the monarchy of Spain was 
reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria; and that ſhe ſhould 
continue her inſtances with the emperor, according 
to their delire, | W ladbar th 
A. D. 1708. About this time, one William 
Gregg, a clerk in Mr. ſecretary Harley's office, 
was committed to Newgate for high treaſon, in 


carrying on a correſpondence with the enemy; and 


on the nineteenth of January he was brought to his 
ttial at the Old-Bailey, where he pleaded guilty 


to the indictment. Some perſons flattered them- 


ſelves that during the trial, Mr. ſecretary Harley 
would have been found to have had a ſhare of that 
correſpondence; but Gregg very honourably ac- 

quitted him with his laſt breatg 
In the mean time Lewis, meditating revenge for 
the invaſion of his kingdom, and beſieging a place 
of ſuch conſequence to him as that of Toulon, de- 
termined to retaliate the injury, and convince others 
of the diſtraction which an inroad produces. He 
was invited to make the experiment by the general 
diſcontent of the Scots occaſioned by the union; 
and which gave the pretended prince of Wales rea- 
ſon to believe, he ſhould not be an unwelcome gueſt 
in that kingdom. Lewis determined not to omit ſo 
fair an opportunity, and it was accordingly reſolved 
to offer the chevalier de St. George, very powerful 
alliſtance if he would undertake to make England 
the ſeat of war. This offer being readily embraced, 
a fleet of men of war and tranſports was exped!- 
tiouſly fittted out at Dunkirk, and ten thouſand 
land-forces, with many officers, a great quantity of 
ammunition, artillery and arms, were embarked. 
Major eee her majeſty's envoy in 
Holland, gave immediate notice of theſe prepara- 
tions; and then went to Bruſſels, and concerted 


matters in ſuch a manner with M. d' Auverquerque, 


that ten battalions of the Engliſh forces in Flanders 
were immediately drawn down to the coaſt, ready to 
be ſent to England. At the ſame time the Engliſh ad- 
miralty uſed ſuch diligence in fitting oùt a fleet, that 
three and twenty ſail of men of war, under the com- 
mand of Sir George Byng, and the lord Durſley, 


appeared before Dunkirk on the twenty ſeventh of 


February, when the enemy thought it impoſſible for 
England to have any fleet at fea ' © 

| Gn the ninth of March the pretender arrived at 
Dunkirk : but the ſight of the Engliſh fleet in- 
duced the French admiral, M.-Fourbin, to ſend to 
court for freſh inſtructions. But Lewis ſent peremp- 
tory orders to his admiral to venture out of the har- 
bour. The French admiral accordingly obeyed, 
and failed from Dunkirk, at a time when the con- 


trary winds had drove the Engliſh'from their ſta- 


tion. Their fleet was now increaſed to the number 
of forty ſhips of the line, befides frigates and ten- 
ders. Sir 
French had left Dunkirk, immediately failed'in pur- 


{uit of them, and at the ſame time the forces were 


embarked at Oftend, and convoyed to England'by 


admiral Baker. Theſe forces, together with ſeveral! 


regiments of horſe, marched for Scotland with all 
expedition. In the mean time Sir George Byng had, 
by ha vin, rendered thee pecans be 
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eorge' Byng being informed that the 


| 


—— 


ceſſary, arriving at the Frith of Edinburgh almoſt 
as ſoon as the enemy, whereupon they took the ad- 
vantage of a land- breeze which ſprung up in the 
night, and bore away with all the ſail they could 
poſſibly carry, As ſoon as the day appeared the 
combined fleet gave chaſe, but were out ſailed, and, 
except the Saliſpury, a man of war, formerly taken 
from the Engliſh, all the French | ſhips eſcaped. 


They loitered about ſome time with intention to 


land at Inverneſs; but having no pilots, and the 
wind not permitting a frigate, which they had ſent 
for ſome proviſions to get aſhore, they ſtood off, 
and, diſperſing themſelves, they, by the help of 


' hazy weather, which prevented the confederate fleet 
from ſeeing them, 
| ſhattered conditio. 


got back to Dunkirk in a moſt. 


Lord Griffin, lord Clermont, Mr. Middleton, a 


lieutenant general, his aid-de-camp, a colonel, two 
lieutenant- colonels, five captains and two lieute- 


nants, French officers ; fifteen Iriſn officers, five 
companies of French infantry, two hundred and 


fifty ſeamen, and all the officers of the ſhip, were 
taken priſoners in the Saliſbury. The lords Griffin 


and Clermont, with moſt of the other principal per- 


ſons, were ſent up to London, and committed to the 


tower; as were alſo the duke of Hamilton, lord 
Belhaven, and ſeveral of the Scottiſn nobility and 
gentry, on ſuſpicion of carrying on a correſpondence 
with the court of St. Ger mains; but moſt of the 


latter were ſoon after admitted to bail. 


The parliament, which continued fitting at Weſt- 
minſter, by frequent addreſſes to the queen gave 


public aſſurance, that they would exert themſelves 


in defeating this bold attempt of the enemy. They 
likewiſe paſſed” a bill, empowering her majeſty to 
impriſon all ſuch perſons, whom ſhe had cauſe to 
ſulpect of conſpiring againſt her perſon and goyern- 
ment; this and ſeveral other bills being ready, en 


the firſt of April, the queen went to the houſe and 


gave them the royal aſſent; after which ſhe pro- 
rogued the parliament; and on the fifteenth diſſolv- 
ed it by proclamation, At the ſame time, new 


writs were iſſued for calling another, and a pro- 


clamation was publiſhed, commanding all the peers 
of North Britain to meet on the ſeventeenth of 
June, at Holyrood-houſe, in Edinburgh, in order to 


elect ſixteen peers to repreſent them in the enſuing 


Britiſh parliament, purſuant to the twenty-ſecond 
article of the treaty of union. The privy council 


of Scotland was diſſolved, and a new one conſtitut- 
ed for the whole united kingdom. 5.1 


* 


The duke of Marlborough now repaired to the 


Hague, where he was met by prince Eugene, and 


thoſe two great generals, after having had a con- 
| ference with the penſionary Heinſius and the depu- 
ties of the ſtates- general, went to the court of Han- 


over, where they perſuaded the elector to be ſatis- 
fied with acting upon the defenſive in his command 
on the Rhine, and to part with ſome of his forces 
in order to enable the allies to make more vigorous 


efforts in the Netherlands. 


Lewis, now reſolved to ſend his grandſon, the 
duke of Burgundy, to head the army in Flanders; 
flattering himſelf, that the preſence of the heir-· pre- 
ſumptive of the crown, would excite the emulation 
of the troops. Accordingly a numerous army was 
aſſembled in the Netherlands, under the command 
of this prince, and the duke of Vendoſme was given 
him as an aſſiſtant. The elector of Bavaria was 
appointed to the command of a ſeparate: army upon 

: the 
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the Rhine, where he was ſeconded by the duke of 
Berwick; and marſhal. Villeroy was ſent to conduct 
the forces in Dauphin. 

From Hanover, prince Eugene repaired to the 
imperial court, and the duke of Marlborough re- 
turned to Flanders, where, about the latter end of 
May, he aſſembled the : army, conſiſting of One 
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hundred and fifty ſquadrons of horſe, and one hun- 
.dred and twelve battalions of foot. The French 
army under the duke of Burgundy, amounted to 
one hundred and ninety- ſeven ſquadrons, and one 
hundred and twenty-four battalions. Thus ſupe- 
rior in numbers, the enemy opened the campaign 
with | a proſpe& of great ſucceſs. The Flemings 
alſo were, in general, much better affected to the 
French than to the Dutch, and having a more than 
ordinary reſpect to the elector of Bavaria, their late 
governor, prince. found no great difficulty to 
contrive a revolt of ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in Flanders. Accordingly, as ſoon as the 


confederate troops were marched from Ghent, 
Bruges, &c. to the general rendezvous, and having 
left no other troops in thoſe places, than the coun- 
try militia, or their own burghers, to guard the 
gates on the appearance of a detachment of French 
troops, they ſurrendered to them without making 
the leaſt reſiſtance. I he enemy advanced as far as 
Dutch Flanders, and laid the whole country under 
The duke of Marlborough no ſooner heard of 
theſe proceedings, than he reſolved to give the ene- 
my battle, being in his opinion the only expedient 
to prevent their farther progreſs; and accordingly 
he wrote to Eugene to join him. That prince im- 
mediately began his march, with a conſiderable bo- 
dy of troops towards the Moſelle, in order to amuſe 
the enemy in thoſe parts, and give the elector of 
Hanover time to advance to the Rhine; which was 
no ſooner accompliſhed, than the prince haſtened to 
join the duke of Marlborough. Upon his arrival 
a council of war was held, when it was reſolved to 
paſs the Dender, and offer the enemy battle. 
In the mean time the dukes of Burgundy, Berry, 
and Vendoſme, thought themſelves ſo much ſupe- 
rior to the confederates, that they reſolved upon the 
ſiege of Qudenarde, and, on the ninth of July, 
| cauſed that place to be inveſted, The duke of 
Marlborough was inſtantly in motion, and marched 
with amazing expedition to the relief of the place. 
At his approach the French thought proper to raiſe 
the ſiege, and began to croſs the Scheld at Gavre 
which the duke perceiving, and being determined 
to bring them to a battle, detached general Cado- 


in the night with ſixteen battalions and ou ty | 


ſquadrons, to take poſt on the other {ide the Scheld, 
near Oudenarde, and to lay bridges neceſſary for the 
_ paſſage of the reſt of the army, which began to 
march about eight in the morning, and proceeded 
with ſuch expedition, that by two in the afternoon 
the horſe: had reached the bridges, and ſoon after all 
the army began to paſs : but the enemy, perceiving 
the deſign of the allies, ſtruck: off to the right to- 
wards Ghent. General Cadogan, however, fell up- 
on ſeven battalions of foot, which the enemy had 
thrown into the hedges and into a village upon the 
Scheld, below Oudenarde, called Heynim; and be- 
ing afterwards reinforced by the foot, who now be · 
gan to come up, the attack was made with ſo much 
vigour and ſucceſs, that the enemy was ſoon driven 
out of the village, and being cloſely purſued, a 
80 Vor. II. | 
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whole brigade threw down their arms, and ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners. | i 

The event of this ſkirmiſh convinced the duke 
of Burgundy that it would be impoſſible to avoid a 
battle: he therefore endeavoured to diſengage his 
troops from the hollow ways and defiles, through 
which they were marching, in order to bring them 


into the plain, where they might be properly form- 
ed; but the confederate generals underſtood the art 
of war too well, to give them time to effect this in- 
tention: the allied army was immediately formed in 
order of battle, and advanced to the charge. Here- 
upon the enemy faced about and formed, but in 
great diſorder. At length, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, the battle began, and laſted with 
great fury till ten at night; the confederates having 
by this time drove the enemy from one poſt to ano- 
ther, till darkneſs put an end to the combat. The 
engagement was properly between the infantry; 
while the horſe, who by reaſon of the broken ground 


* 
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could not act, were detached to the wings, and ad» 
vanced fo far, that they attacked the enemy in flank 
and rear, which threw them into the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. Part of them retired with the baggage and 
artillery towards Deynſe and Ghent, and another 
part by the road to Courtray. About nine in the 
morning they reached Ghent, and marching thro? 
that city, they encamped at Lovendegen on the ca- 
nal. In this action the enemy had three thouſand 
men killed, two thouſand deſerted, ſeven thouſand 
private ſoldiers, and ſeven hundred officers taken 
priſoners, with ſeven pieces of cannon, and upwards 
of one hundred ſtandards and colours: while, on 
the other hand, the loſs of the confederates did not 
exceed eight hundred and twenty- four killed, and 


| two thouſand one hundred and forty-ſix wounded. 


The allies having gained this advantage, levelled 
the French lines between Ypres and the Lys, raiſed 
contributions in Arras and Picardy, and a de- 
tachment took poſſeſſion of Lens, which was aban- 
doned by the French. Farther to demonſtrate their 

ſuperiority, and ſhew in how great contempt they 
held the enemy, they reſolved to lay ſiege to Liſle. 
In this town, which is eſteemed one of the com- 
pleateſt fortifications in Europe, there was a nu- 
merous garriſon, conſiſting at leaſt of twenty-one 
battalions, commanded by the marſhal Boufflers ; 
but this did not deter prince. Eugene from under- 
taking the ſiege. On the thirteenth of Auguſt, it 
was inyeſted on one fide by that general, on the 
other by the prince of Orange-Naflau, while the 
duke of Marlborough, with the reſt of the army, 
covered the ſiege. ' On the twenty-ſecond the 
trenches were opened, and the attack carried on with 
amazing VIgOur. | * by | 
| The dukes of Burgundy and Berry being joined 
by the duke of Berwick with a powerful reinforce- 

ment, which augmented their army to twelve thou- 
ſand men, it was reſolved, if poſſible, to oblige the 
confederates to raiſe the ſiege : for this purpoſe they 
marched towards the duke of Marlborough, and 
for ſevetal days cannonaded his camp; whereupon. 
prince Eugene joined him with a conſiderable body 

of horſe and foot; but the allies finding that the 


deſign of the French was only to retard the ſiege, 
the duke of Marlborough intrenched himſelf, and 
prince Eugene returned to Liſle, where the ſiege 
went on but ſlowly, the enemy diſputing every inch 
of ground with the greateſt obſtinacy. In the mean 
time the French generals finding all their endea- 
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dee and not daring to attack him in 


his ſtrong camp, contented themſelves with diſpoſ- 


ing of their troops in ſuch a manner as to cut off 


the convoys that might be coming with proviſions 


and ammunition to the beſiegers, as well as to cover 


thoſe provinces that lay expoſed to the incurſions of 


the allied army. They ſoon after received intelli- 
gence that the duke of Marlborough had ſent a de. 
tachment to cover the march of ſeven hundred 


Oſtend, for the ule of the beſiegers. The duke of 


Burgundy therefore ſent immediately an army to 
make themſelves maſters of it; upon which gene- 


ral Webb was detached with a body of troops to 
reinforce the convoy. This general being met by 
the French at a place called Wynendale, in a paſs 
between two woods, diſpoſed his battalions ſo ju: 
diciouſly, and his men behaved with ſuch intrepi- 
dity, that with fix thouſand infantry only, he main- 
tained a fight of two hours againſt two and twenty 
thouſand. of the enemy, though they had with 
them forty pieces of cannon; and after an obſti- 
nate engament, forced them to retreat in great con- 
fuſion, leaving upwards of ſix thouſand men dead 
on the ſpot. The loſs of the allies did not exceed 
nine hundred and twelve, officers included. 

This glorious victory, was gained under ſuch dif. 


advantages, and was ſo great in its conſequences ; | 
for, if this convoy had miſcarried,” the ſiege of 
Liſle muſt inevitably have been raiſed, that general | 
Webb was not only preferred by the queen, but re- 
ceived the thanks of the allies, and afterwards of | 
} Burgundy, Berwick, and Vendoſme, began by de- 
grees to diminiſh, and having ſuffered the duke to 
take Bruges, and every other poſt, at laſt retreated 


the houſe of commons, for his conduct and bravery 
in this action. CCC 
During the engagement the convoy marched for- 
wards, and on the thirtieth of September arrived 
ſafe in the camp before Liſle. This ſufficiently 
convinced the duke of Vendoſme of what impor- 
tance it was to cut off the communication of the 
beſiegers with Oſtend; and accordingly he marched 
himfelf towards Bruges, with a ſtrong detachment, 


and cauſed the dykes to be cut, in order to lay the 


land under water; after which it was with infinite 


Waggons with ſupplies, brought from England to 


hazard and difficulty that the allies brought over 


their ammunition in boats, to the places where the 
waggons waited to carry it to the camp. 

In the mean time the beſiegers proſecuted their 
operations with ſuch incredible fury, that the garri- 
ſon was unable to reſiſt theit attacks. But this was 
not accompliſhed without a very conſiderable loſs on 
the ſide of the allies, who, at the attack on the 
counterſcarp on the ſeventh of September, loft no 
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leſs than two thouſand men, either killed or wound- 


ed, and among them ſixteen engineers; and at the 
ſtorming the outworks, a few. days after, they loſt 


one thouſand more. In this laſt action prince Eu- 


gene was wounded in the head with a muſket ball, 


which grazed upon his ſkull, and confined him to 
his tent for ſome days, during which time the duke 
of Marlborough commanded at the ſiege. As ſoon 
as the prince was recovered of his wound, he viſit- 
ed the trenches; and continued the operations with 
his uſual vigour. Phe governor: omitted nothing 
which could be expected from a brave and expe- 


rienced officer; but the alſies having after a moſt 


bloody and obſtinate action, made themſelves maſ- 


ters of the covered' way; prince Eugene cauſed a 
battery of fifty pieces of cannon to be raiſed there. 
on, which played with ſuch incredible fury upon 


of Almanza. 
the grand fleet, was by the twenty- ſeventh of March 
in Liſbon harbour; on the twenty - third of April 


A. D. 408. 
the curtain, that in leſs than twelve hours a reach 


was made ſufficient for an aſſault: but juſt as all 


was in readineſs for beginning the attack, marſhal 
Boufflers demanded a capitulation for the town. A 
mutual exchange of hoſtages were made, and prince 
Eugene, in conſideration of the brave defence the 
French general had made, left it to him to propoſe 
his ow] terms, promiſing, at the ſame time, that 
nothing, but their being contrary to his honour and 
Jobs e prevent his complying with them. On 
the twenty: fifth of October prince Eugene entered 
the town in triumph, and the French garriſon re- 
tired into the caſtle, which ſtill continued to make 
a. vigorous defence, till a letter arrived from Lewis 
to marſhal Boufflers, wherein he highly extolled 
him for his gallant behaviour, and gave him pen. 
miſſion to ſurrender the citadel wheneverhettiought 
proper: in conſequence of which the marſnal, on 
the eighth of December beat a parley; and on the 
tenth marched out at the head of his garriſon with 
the uſual hondurs of war, and was conducted to 
Douay. | Dehn 119059 302 8, 7 27% rac 

While the- allies lay before Lifley the duke of 


Bavaria made an attempt to reduce Bruſſels, which 


he had nearly effected, when the duke of Marlbo- 
rough marched with the army to its relief, and pre- 
vented his deſign. On the eighteenth of December 
the duke inveſted Ghent, where the count de la 
Motte commanded with thirty battalions, On the 
twenty-fourth' the trenches were opened, and not- 
withſtanding the numerous garriſon, the town ſur- 


rendered on the thirtieth. After theſe two important 


conqueſts, the numerous army under the dukes of 


to their own country; while the generals of the al- 


lies, having ſettled the plan of winter - quarters, re- 
paired to the Hague, leaving the forces under the 
command of count Tilly. a 0 


The duke of Savoy made himſelf maſter, this. 
year, of Exilles and Feneſtrelles, which are looked 
upon the keys of Italy on that ſide: by which 
means he ſecured his own dominions againſt the in- 
curſions of the French, and obtained an eaſy paſſage 


into that kingdom. He then made a diverſion in 
favour of king Charles, by obliging the enemy to 


abandon Pignerole, having firſt deſtroyed the forti- 


fications. ' 


Fl , ama 

During this campaign, the Engliſn miniſtry had 
left nothing untried, which might put the affairs of: 
his catholic majeſty into good order, and, if poſſible, 
retrieve the terrible conſequences of the fatal battle 
Sir John Leake, who commanded) 


he ſailed from thence for Barcelona, with near twenty 
ſail of the line, beſides tranſports, where he arrived 
on the fifteenth of May. King Charles was now 
in a manner ſhut up in, Barcelona and had no hapes 
of being delivered, but by our fleet's tranſporting 
the German troops that lay ready for his ſervice in 


Italy. The firſt thing, therefore, that the admiral 


did, was to ſend the tranſports, under the protection 
of a ſtrong ſquadron, to bring over theſe forces; 
after which it was reſolved to attempt the reduction 


of the iſland of Sardinia. Accordingly, on the 


twelfth of Auguſt, the admiral appeared before. 


Cagliari, the capital of that: iſland, and after hav- 


ing bombarded it for a day and a night, general 
ing ar 1 or a , a . 
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Wills landed, wich about eight hundred men, and 14 ungracefully. His royal highneſs was very much 


made the neceffary diſpoſitions for an attack, when 
the governor ſaved his troops any farther trou- 
ble, by a ſpeedy capitulation: and at the ſame time 
the grenteſt part of them entered into the ſervice of 
king Charles. The whole ifland following the ex- 
ample of Cagliari, the ſeveral ſtates aſſembled, gave 
aſſurandes of their: loyalty. and affection to King 
Charles; and provided thirty thouſand ſacks of grain 
for the ſubſiſtence of his troops. 
General Stanhope having forined a plan for the 
reduction of the iſland of Minorca, concerted with 
Sir John Leake, the neceſſary meaſutes for carrying 
it into execution, when tſiey reſolved to obtain from 
count Staremberg, the commander in chief of the 
allied army in Spain, a-few 'battalions of Engliſh, 
Spaniards, and Portugueſe; Which being granted 
them, they ſailed from Barcelona on the twenty- 
third of Auguſt, accompanied by brigadier Webb 
and colonel Petit. They were alſo furniſned with 
à fine train of Britiſh artillery. On the twenty ſixth 
they landed with three thouſfand men, abodt two 


miles from fort St/ Philip, and formedi tlie fiege of 


the town. The garriſon conſiſtecl of ne thouſand 
Spaniards and ſix hundred French matiners: but 
the ſiege was carried on with ſuch vigour, that by 
the end of September the place ſurrendered; Ac- 
cording to the artieles of capitulation the garriſon 
were tranſported on board out veſſels, ſome to France 
and otherꝭ to Spain: Fort St. Philip being thus re- 
duced, with the loſs of forty|men'only;the reſt of the 
ifland gladly ſubmitted to the Eng 


and general Stanhope appointed colonel Petit go- 


vernor of fort St. Philip, and deputy governof of 


the whole iſland. After this important conqueſt, 
the general returned to the army in Spain; where an 
unſucceſsful attempt to ſurpriſe Tortoſa, put an 
end to the campaign. Sir John Leake, with the 
largeſt ſhips, failed for England, and; on the nine. 

teenth of October, arrived ſafely at St. Helens. 


Commodore Wager had the good fortune this 


ſummer to meet with the Spaniſh galleons off Car- 
thagena; but, being ill - ſeconded by the captains 
Bridge and Windſor, moſt of them eſcaped: - The 
Spaniſh admiral, however, computed to be worth 
three millions of pieces of eight, blew up in the 
engagement. At the ſame time, the commodore 
took the rear-admiral which was very rich, the com- 
modore's ſhare amounting to one hundred thoufand 
pounds ſterling. At his return to Jamaica, the 
two captains were tried ba coufrt- martial, and dif- 
miſſed the ſervicdeG. CC 
On the twenty eighth of October, about ten in 
the forenoon; died at Kenſingtom of ah aſthma, his 
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royal highneſs prince George of Denmark, lord high” 


admiral of Great · Britain, and her majeſty's conſort, 
in the fifty-ſixth year of his age. On the eleventh 
of November his corpſe was brought from Ken- 
ſington; and lay in ſtate in the painted chamber at 
Weſtminſter, till the. thirteenth, when it was buried 


privatehy in Henry VIlths chapel, in Weſtminſter- 
abbe yz n 1 18 8000 NS ben 25114 


This prince, ſays biſnop Burnet, had ſhewn 
« himſelf brave in war, both in Denmark and in 
“ Ireland: his temper was mild and gentle: he 
% had made a good progreſs in mathematics: he 
* had travelled through, France, Italy, and Ger- 
« many, and knew much more than he could well 


expreſs, for hei ſpoke acquired languages ill and | certain the privilege of ambaſſadors: This patlia- 
2 9905 75 50 | ee e 


<« lamented by thoſe who knew him, and her ma- 
iy, who had been during the whole courſe of 
<< her marriage, an extraordinary tender and affec- 
“ tionate wife, was inconſoleable for his loſs ; they 
* had indeed been the happieſt pair that ever adorn- 
«S&T route”: f ee een 
On the twenty fifth of November her majeſty 
conſtituted the earl of Pembroke, lord high admiral 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The lord Wharton was 
appointed to ſucceed the earl of Pembroke in the 
heutenancy of Ireland; and lord Somers was made 
preſident of the council. On the ſixteenth of the 
fame month, the new parliament, being the 0 
of Great Britain, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and 
choſe Sir Richard Onſlow, by the queen's approba- 
tion, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Her ma- 


| government 3 


jeſty's grief not permitting her to go to the houſe, 
ſhe appointed commiſſioners to open the ſeſſion, in 
whoſe name the lord chancellor made a ſpeech, im- 
porting, © that the commiſſioners were appointed 
by her majeſty to acquaint them, that ſhe ex- 
, << pefted they would continue to profecute the 
War with the ſame vigour and reſolution, with 
Which it had hitherto been conducted; that ſhe 
„ hoped they would enable her to make ſuch aug- 
„ mentation of her forces as they ſhould judge 
neceſſary for preſerving and incobing the 1 
„ vantages which the allies had gained in the Ne- 
<3therlands; that ſhe deſired they would prepare 
ſuch bills as might confirm and perfect the union; 
„that if they would propoſe means for the ad- 
vancement of trade and manufactures, ſhe would 
«take pleaſure in enacting ſuch proviſions; and 
<« that as ſhe had hs oft ſincere regard for the | 
+ « preſervation of their liberties, and the ſupport 
of the proteſtant ſucceſſion, ſhe would continue 
to exert her utmoſt endeavours to defeat the de- 
«ſigns of the pretender, and of all his open and” 
FM ᷣͤ HH ren” | 


6 
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| Both houſes having preſented addreſſes of condo- 
lence and congratulation to her majeſty, the former 
| occaſioried by the death of her royal conſort, and 
the latter by the ſucceſs of her arms the laſt cam - 
De TTY 494} ft 44tihrtt f ” F | : 39% , 
Paign, they proceeded to conſider of the ſupplies 
| for the enfuing year; and an augmentation of ten 
thouſand men was approved and judged neceſſary, 


to carry on the war with the utmoſt vigour. They 
then voted the ſupplies, which amounted to ſix mil- 
lions, four hundred, fifty-ſeven thouſand eight hun- 
dred and 1 pounds. In order to raiſe theſe 
ſums, they ſettled the land- tax at four ſhillings in 
the pound; andthe bank of England agreed to add 
four hundred thouſand pounds, upon condition of 
their being continued a corporation for twenty one 
years longer. They propoſed to receive ſubſcrip- 
tions for doubling their ſtock, to enable them to 
cireulate two millions five hundred thouſand pounds 
in exchequer bills, deſiring that a fund might be 
appointed for paying off and cancelling the ſaid 
bills in ſome certain time: and that a fund me 
granted for paying one hundred and fifty thoaſand 
pounds yearly, being the intereſt for the ſaid ſum, at 
ſix per cent. with ſome other conditions relating to 
the ſaid bills; which propoſal was received by the 
parhament, and enacted accordinglry. 1 
There paſſed this ſeſſion an act for naturalizing 
all foreigners, being proteſtants; and an act to if 


ment 
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ment alſo yoted the eldeſt ſons of che peers of Scot- | 


of Great Britain. WPI 
After ſeveral enquiries and debates relative to the 
intended invaſion of Scotland, a bill was brought 


— 


« act for improving the union of the two kingdoms.” 


were regulated according to the manner of pro- 


croachment upon the form of their laws; and they 


a maxim to oppoſe every meaſure of the court. 
But, notwithſtanding all their efforts, the bill paſſed 


ucen, however, in order to make them eaſy, con- 
ented to an act of grace, wherein all treaſons were 
E except ſuch as were committed upon the 
igh ſeas ; an exception levelled at thoſe who em- 
barked with the pretender in his laſt expedition. 


kum, envoy trom the duke of Holſtein was very de- 
ſirous to advance propoſals for a peace; and by, his 
dre the allies were prevailed upon to admit the pre- 
ſident Rouille, to come into the Netherlands, in 
in order to carry on the negotiations with the allies, 
on the part of France. Accordingly that miniſter 
held ſeveral conferences with Buys and Vanderhuſ- 

ſen. The ſtates on this ſent immediate advice to 
the emperor, and the queen of Great Britain, who 

ordered the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
zene to the Hague to carry on the conferences on 
fer part. The confederates having made their de- 
mands, Rouille communicated them to the French 
court ; and the duke of Marlborough returned to: 
England to inform the queen of the progreſs made 
in the negotiation, and to receive her farther com- 


the Hague to finiſh the negoriation. 


treaty of Ryſwick. 


| 
| 
| 1 | 
into the houſe of lords, under the title of, An | 


land incapable of fitting in the houſe of commons | 


: 
: 


both houſes, and received the royal aſſent. The 


A. D. 1709. About the middle of April M. Pet- 


mands. In the mean time the French court was ſo: |} 


But notwithſtanding theſe diſcquragements, Lewis 
ſtill flattered himſelf chat the allies would not ſo far 
deviate from their declared aim of fixing a balance 
of power, as to throw ſo conſiderable a weight into 
the ſcale of the houſe of Auſtria, which ſupported 
all the dangerous ambition of arbitrary principles, 


| without the liberality and ſentiment peculiar- to the 
By this law, trials for treaſon committed in Scotland If ho! 
in their demands, Lewis fell in his: condeſcenſion, 
ceeding in England, with very little variation, This 
act was oppoſed by the Scottiſ members, as an in- of a. 
| blank paſſport, But after all his ſoothings, his ſi 


were joined by ſeveral of the Engliſh, who made it 9 65 and conceſſions in his maſter's] name, h 


houſe of Bourbon. In proportion as they advanced 


The marquis de Torcy, his ſecretary of ſtate, poſted 
to the Hague in diſguiſe, on the faith of àa common 


ad the mortification to find that the ſtates were 
| wholly governed by the directions of the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene. Theſe generals he 
already knew implacable, and; therefore pretended 
| to ſubmit to their preliminaries, which were accord - 
ingly ſigned on the twenty-eighth of May; and 
Torcy returned to carry his maſter; the orders of his 
| enemies. Lewis received them wich the mingled 
| ſentiments. of grief, ſhame,. and indignation. He 
rejected them with diſdain, chuſing rather to ſub- 
mit the diſpute to the judgment of his ſubjects. 


Accordingly he publiſhed his own offers, together 
with the demands of the allies, in a letter directed 
to his ſubjects. His people intereſted themſelves in 
the plory of their monarch; exclaimed againſt the 
inſolence and cruelty, of his enemies; reſolved to 
expend their whole ſubſtance in his ſupport; and 
fight his battles without pay; rather than ſubmit to 


as ts, they made ſuch efforts as aftoniſhed the 
world. 3 1 K 200784 
Ihe preliminaries being thus rejected by Lewis, 
Rouille was ordered to leave Holland in twenty - four 
hours, and the confederate generals reſolved to o 
the campaign without farther heſitation. 
Accordingly the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene proceeded to Flanders, and towards the end 
of June, the allied army encamped in the plain of 
Liſle, amounting to one hundred and ten thouſand 
fighting men. At the ſame time the marſhal Val- 
lars, conſidered as the moſt fortunate general in 


France, aſſembled the French forces in the plains of 
Lens, where he began to throw up intrenchments. 
The confederate generals having obſerved his fitua- 
tion, and perceiving he could not be attacked with 
any probability of ſuceeſs, reſolved to undertake 
the ſiege of Tournay, the garriſon of which Villars 
had imprudently wea kene. 1 


| . 

Purſuant to this reſolution, they made a feint of 
beſieging Vpres, in order to deceive the enemy, and 
convert the whole attention of Villars to that ſide, 


|| while they ſuddenly inveſted Tournay on the twen- 


ty ſeventh of June. Though the garriſon did not 
exceed twelve weaken'd battalions, and four ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, the place was ſo ſtrong botli by 
art and nature, and lieutenant de Surville, the go 
vernor, ſo excellent an officer, that the ſiege was 
greatly protracted beyond the expectation of the 
| allies, and coſt them a great number of men, not- 
all the cautions that could be taken for 


| 8 


9 
* 


ſuch diſhonourable terms. Animated by theſe ſenti- _ 


A. D. 1509. 


which were ſometimes fired by accident, and often 
ſprung by deſign. In one of thoſe blaſts, ſeveral 
whole battalions were either blown into the air or 
buried in the rubbiſh. 

At laſt, a practical breach being made, the allies 
made the nereſſary diſpoſitions for an afſault ; but 
the enemy offering to capitulate, the town ſurren- 
dered, and the garriſon retired into the citadel. 
when the articles of capitulation arrived at Verſail- 
les, Lewis refuſed to ratify them, unleſs the allies 
would agree to a total ceffation of arms in the Ne- 
therlands. This being refuſed, hoſtilities were re- 
newed on the eighth of Auguft, and carried on with 
uncommon ardour and animoſity. Surville, on the 
thirtieth, deſired to oy a and ſent certain ar- 
ticles to the duke of Marlborough; but that ge- 


neral gave him to underſtand, that no terms were 
to be expected, and that he muſt therefore ſurrender 
Soon after, the proviſions in the ci- 


at difcretton. 
tadel being entirely exhauſted, Surville and his 
garriſon ſurrendered themfelves priſoners of war. 
Tournay, being thus reduced, the confederates 
reſolved to inveſt the city of Mons, and accordingly 
paſſed the Scheld on the third of September. The 
rince of Heſſe was detached to attack the French 
ines, extending from the Heiſne to the Sombre, 
which were abandoned at his approach. 
In the mean time, the marſhal de Boufflers came 
to the French camp at Quievrain; and the duke of 
Marlborough receiving advice that the enemy had 


detached a very conſiderable part of their army to 


attack the body commanded by the prine of Heſſe, 
left his camp at Havre, in order to ſupport that 
detachment, by a motion to the left. On the ninth 
of September, the allies came ſo near the French 
army, that they cannonaded each other. The ene- 
my, amounting to one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand men, were poſted in the neighbouthood of 
Malplacquet, behind the woods of La Merte arid 
Teniers. The allies, whoſe numbers were nearly 
equal to that of the enemy, fixed their head quar- 
ters at Blaregnies; their right extending to Sart and 
Blarron, and their left to the wood of Lagniere. 
Deſirous of avoiding an engagement, the French 
fortified their camp with tripple intrenchments; and 
covered themſelves in fuch a manner with lines, 
hedges, cannon, and trees laid acroſs; that their 
camp, which was in itſelf naturally ſtrong, ſeemed 
quite macceſfſible; | 3 

On the eleventh of September, the confederates, 


favoured by a thick fog, erected batteries in the || 


center, and on each wing; and the weather clearing 
up about eleven o'clock, they began the attack with 
the utmoſt fury. General Schylenburg, the duke of 
Argyle, and other generals, at the head of eighty- ſix 
battalions, ſupported by twenty-two under count 
Lottum, attacked the left wing of the enemy with 
ſuch intrepidity, that in leſs than an hour they were 
driven from their intrenchments, and forced to take 
ſhelter in the woods of Sart and Teniers. In the 
mean time, the” prince of Orange, at the head of 


Both ſides fought with the moſt deſperate courage. 

The Dutch obliged the French to quit the firſt in- 

trenchment; but in attacking the ſecond, were re- 

pulſed 1 9 The prinee of Orange 
81 OL, II. ; | 


| 


A N N F. 


countermines, ready primed for exploſion; and 


— 


* 


* 
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had two horſes Killed under him; and the greater 
part of his officers were either killed or defperate- 
ly wounded, He, however, ſtill perfiſted in his 
efforts, and the French ſeeing one of their lines 
forced; their left wing and centre giving way, and 
Villars, their general, dangerouſly wounded, re- 
treated towards Bavay, under the conduct of Bouf- 
flers, and took poſt between Queſnoy and Valen- 
ciennes. The confederates took forty colours and 
ſtandards, ſixteen pieces of artillery, and a great 
number of priſoners ;- but purchaſed the victory at 
the expence of twenty thouſand of their beſt troops 
killed in the engagement. Count Lottum, general 
Tattou, count Oxienftein, and the marquis of 
Tulltbardine, were killed ; prince Eugene was 
ſlightly wounded in his head, and lieutenant general 
Webb, received a ſhot in his groin. In the French 
army, the marſhal Villars, and the chevalier de St. 
George, were both wounded. | 

The enemy being thus retired from the neigh- 
burhood of Mons, the allies were left at liberty to 


beſiege that city, which capitulated on the twenty- 
| ſixth of October; when both armies retired into 


winter quarters, Ts : 

One action only happened during the campaign 
on the Rhine. This was between a detachment of 
the French army, commanded by the count de 
Borgh, and a body of troops under count Merci, 
who had paſſed the Rhine in order to penetrate into 
Franche Comte; but was defeated in the conteſt, 
and obliged to repaſs the river. 

During theſe tranſactions Velt-marſhal Daun, 
who comttianded the confederate army in Piedmont, 


formed the deſign of beſieging Briangon; but the 


duke of Berwick had taken ſuch precautions, that 
his deſign was rendered entirely abortive, though 
the greater part of the French troops were employ- 
ed in ſuppreſſing an inſurrection of the malecontents 
in the Vwarez. | 
The campaign in Spain and 988 was very 
unfavourable to the allies. Marſhal e 


8 


this offer of ſaving themſelves from deſtruction. 
But Syburg, with an obſtinacy that flowed rather 
from {fupidity than valour, refuſed the offer. The 
centinels giving notice that the fire was ſer to the 
mine, Syburg ordered the guard to retire, and walk - 
ed out to the parade, with ſeveral officers, when the 
rock opening under their feer, they fell into the 


This frigftful incident, however, was not ſuffl- 
cient to intimidate d' Albou, who ſucceeded to the 
command: he determined to defend the place to 
the laſt extremity. In the mean time, Sir Edward 
Whitaker failed from Barcelona in order to relieve 
the place; but found it impoſlible to land his troops, 
the enemy having erected batteries all along the 

Nnnn coaſt. 


| | chaſmi and were cruſhed to death, 
thirty-ſix battalions of Dutch advanced againſt the | 
right wing of. the enemy, poſted in the wood of | 
La Merte, and covered with three intrenchments. 
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coaſt. General Stanhope therefore capitulated with 


the Spaniſh general for the garriſon, who marched 
out with all the honours of war, and were ſent to 
Minorca. : | 
Though the events of the laſt campaign were leſs 
unfavourable to the French than ſeveral of the for- 
mer, Lewis found that peace was abſolutely neceſ. 
ſary to his kingdom; and flattered himſelf that he 
might now enter into a negotiation with ſome dig- 
nity. In the mean time, he withdrew, his troops 


from Spain, under pretence of obliging the allies, 


but in reality, for the defence of his own dominions. 
Torcy, the French miniſter demanded palsports, that 
the plenipotentiaries might repair to Holland ; but 
the ſtates refuſed his requeſt, They, however, per- 
mitted Mr. Petk um, the Holſtein reſident at the 
Hague, to repair to Verſailles. In the mean time, 
Philip publiſhed a manifelto, in which he pro- 
reſted againſt every thing that might be tranſact- 
ed at the Hague to his prejudice. Petkum ſoon 
after returned to the Hague, with a kind of me- 
morial, intimating that the French king was willing 


to treat of a general and reaſonable peace : but re- 


fuſed to confine himſelf to the form of the prelimi- 
naries propoſed by the allies. This memorial the 
ſtates conſidered as a proof of the inſincerity of 
Lewis, and came to a reſolution, that it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to proſecute the war with vigour. 


On the fifteenth of November, the parliament of 


Great Britain aſſembled, when the queen opened the 


ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, wherein ſhe 


told them, „ that the enemy had endeavoured 
« by falſe pretences, and deceitful inſinuations of 
« deliring a peace, to create jealouſies among the 
&« allies; but they had been diſappointed in their 


« expectations; and ſuch meaſures had been taken | 


« as made it impoſſible for them to diſguiſe their 
<« inſincerity: that the Almighty had been pleaſed 
« to bleſs the arms of the confederates with the 
« moſt remarkable victory, and other ſucceſſes, 
« which had rendered France much more expoſed 
& to the impreſſion of the allied arms, and conſe- 
« quently in more need of a peace than in the be 
« pinning of the campaign: that for theſe reaſons 


ce ſhe thought herſelf obliged to aſſiſt her allies in 


« all parts, and proſecute the advantages with vi- 
« gour, in order to put the laſt hand to the great 
« work of reducing that exorbitant and oppreſſive 
% power, which had fo long threatened the liberties 
« of Europe.” This ſpeech had the deſired ſuc- 
ceſs; both houſes preſented congratulatory addreſſes, 


| thanked the duke of Marlborough for his ſignal - 
ſervices, and ſoon after the commons granted up- 


wards of ſix millions for the ſervice of the enſuing 
year. 


On the thirteenth of December, a complaint was 


laid before the houſe of commons by Mr. Dolben, 


againſt Doctor Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Sa- 
viour's, in Southwark, for having preached, and 


publiſhed two ſermons, containing ſeveral dangerous 
poſitions. Sacheverel was a clergyman of an 


over-heated imagination, but narrow capacity, and 
took every opportunity of venting his animoſity 


againſt the diſſenters. . This complaint was ſecond- 


ed by Sir Peter King, and the ſermons were voted 


malicious, ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, highly 


reflecting upon her majeſty and government, the 
late happy revolution, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
as by law eſtabliſhed; tending to alienate the affec- 
tions of her majeſty's ſubjects, and create jealou- 
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ſies and diviſions among them! In purſuance of 
this reſolution they ordered, that doctor Henry. Sa- 
cheverel, and Henry Clements, his bookſeller, 
ſhould attend the bar of the houſe. 

Accordingly, on the fourteenth of December, 


the doctor was brought to the bar, where he acknow- 


ledged himſelf the author of both the ſermons, and 
declared that he. had received encouragement from 
the lord- mayor to print that intitled, “ the perils of 
% falſe brethren in church and ſtate.” The doctor 
being ordered to withdraw, the lord-mayor was aſk- 
ed, if he had commanded doctor Sacheverel to 
print the ſermon in queſtion. In anſwer to which, 
the lord-mayor declared he never defired, ordered, 
or encouraged the printing of that libel. Upon 
this declaration, the commons ordered Mr. Dolben 
to impeach Sacheverel at the bar of the houle of 
lords, in the names of all the commons of England; 
appointed a committee to draw up articles againſt 
him; and commanded the uſher of the black rod 
to take him into cuſtody. | 

On the ſeventeenth, the doctor petitioned the 
houſe that he might be admitted to bail; but this 
indulgence was refuſed, and the commons ſeemed 


determined to carry on the proſecution with the ut- 


moſt ſeverity. The lords, however, thought pro- 
per to admit him to bail, that he might be more at 
leiſure to draw up an anſwer to the charge. I his 
he accordingly did, denying ſome articles, and en- 
deavouring to juſtify or extenuate others. The 
commons having ſent up a replication, declarin 
they were ready to prove the charge, the lords ap- 
pointed the twenty- ſeventh for the trial at Weſtmin- 
{ter-hall. 

A. D. 1710. This extraordinary trial engaged 
the attention of the whole kingdom: it laſted a lon 
time, during which all other buſineſs was ſuſpended, 
and the queen herſelf was every day preſent incog. 
At laſt, after obſtinate diſputes, and virulent alter- 
cation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority 
of ſeventeen voices, and ſentenced not to preach 
for three years, and to have his two famous ſermons 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, in pre- 
ſence of the lord-mayor and the two ſheriffs of the 
county of Middleſex. His friends, conſidering the 
lenity of this ſentence as a victory over the whigs, 
celebrated their triumph with bonfires and illumina- 
tions. | 

On the firſt of April, her majeſty went to the 
houſe, and in a ſpeech to the lords and commons, 
expreſſed her concern for the neceſſary cauſe which 
had taken up ſo much of their time: ſhe declared 
that no prince could have a more true and tender 


| concern for the welfare and proſperity of the church 


than herſelf; and therefore ſhe thought it very in- 


jurious to take a pretence from wicked and mali- 


cious libels, to inſinuate that the church was in 

danger under her adminiſtration. Her majeſty then 

prorogued the parliament. 3 
During theſe tranſactions, Lewis ſeeing the mi- 


ſery of his people daily increaſe, and all his re- 
ſources fail, had again recourſe to negotiation; and 


offered to treat upon the plan propoſed by the allies. 
The conferences were accordingly reſumed, and 
laſted from the ninth of March to the twenty - fifth 
of July, when the plenipotentiaries returned to 


France, after declaring that the propoſals made by 


the deputies were unjuſt and impracticable. The 
French king reſolved, therefore, to hazard another 
campaign, hoping that ſome lucky incident in the 
events 
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events of war, or a revolution in the Engliſh mi- 
niſtry, might enable him to obtain a more reaſon- 
able peace. : | 

Theſe conferences did not retard the operations 
of the campaign. On the fifteenth of April, prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough ſet out from 
the Hague for Tournay, in order to aſſemble the 
forces which were quartered on the Maeſe, in Flan- 
ders and Brabant. They immediately advanced to 
Pont-a-Vendin, in order to attack the lines thrown 
up by the French to cover Douay and other fron- 
tter towns. On their approach, the troops left for 
the defence of the lines retired; and the allies hav- 
ing laid bridges over the Scarpe, the duke of Marl- 
borough, with his diviſion, paſſed that river, and 
encamped at Vitry, while prince Eugene inveſted 
Douay. The French army, which was extremely 
numerous, and ſtil] commanded by marſhal Villars, 
paſſed the Schelde and encamped at Bouchain, in 
order to give battle to the confederates. Upon 
their approach, an alteration was made in the diſ- 
poſition of the allies, and proper precaution taken 
to give them a warm reception. Villars, whoſe 
real deſign was to interrupt the ſiege of Douay, by 
continual alarms, advanced in order of battle; but 
viewing the ſituation of the confederates, marched 
back to the heights of Laurence and there pitched 
his camp. On the twenty-ſixth of June, the town 
of Douay capitulated ; and the allies finding it im- 
poſſible to attack the enemy in their fortified lines, 
undertook the ſiege of Bethune, which ſurrended 
upon the twenty-ninth of Auguſt. The towns of 


Aire and Venant were allo taken without much dif- 


ficulty, after which the armies marched into winter 
quarters. . WeL of e 

The war in Spain was carried on with great ſpirit 
this campaign, and each ſide in its turn, expe- 
rienced ſucceſs and diſgrace. General Stanhope, at 
the head of the horſe and dragoons of Charles's ar- 
my, attacked the whole cavalry of the enemy at 
Almenara. Stanhope charged in perſon, and ſlew 
with his own hand, general Ameſſaga, who com- 
manded the guards of Philip. The Spaniſh horſe 
were entirely routed, and the main body of the ar- 
my retired with precipitation to Lerida. The allies 
purſued them to Saragoſſa, where, on the ninth of 
Auguſt, an engagement enſued. The enemy was 
totally defeated, with the loſs of all their cannon, and 
the greater part of their colours. Our of forty 
battalions, not above four thouſand men eſcaped ; 
and of ſixty ſquadrons, only three thouſand two 


hundred; all the reſt being either killed or taken 


priſoners. Charles entered the town of Saragoſſa 
in triumph, the garriſon and citadel having ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners of war; while Philip 
with the wreck of his army, retired to Madrid. 

Soon after this engagement, the Spaniſh army 
was conſiderably reinforced by detachments of 
French troops, and, at the ſame time, the duke of 
Vendoſme was ſent from France to take the com- 
mand of them. On the twenty ſeventh of Novem- 
ber, the whole army ſurrounded general Stanhope, 
who was quartered in the little town of Brehuega. 


As the place was not tenable, and the general had 


very little ammunition, he was obliged, after a vi- 


gorous reſiſtance, to ſurrender himſeif and all his 


forces, priſoners of war. On the news of this miſ- 


fortune, count Staremberg, one of king Charles's 


generals, aſſembled his forces, and about eleven in 
the forenoon began his march towards Brihuega; 
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but the roads were ſo bad, that night came on before 


he reached the heights in that neighbourhood. On 
the twenty- ninth they were attacked by the enemy, 


who were twice their number, and Staremberg's left 


wing was entirely defeated; but his right maintain- 
ed the fight with ſurpriſing valour and perſeverance 
until night, when Vendoſme retired in diſorder, 
leaving Staremberg maſter of the field of battle and 
all his artillery, The allies had, however, ſuffered 


ſo ſeverely in the attack, that the general, after hav- 


ing nailed up the cannon, retired to Catalonia, and 


afterwards to Barcelona. 


Nothing worthy notice happened on the Rhine 

this year, both ſides being equally incapable of 
entering upon action. The elector of Brunſwick, 

who commanded the imperial army, weary of ſo 

inactive a life, thought proper to reſign a command, 

from which he plainly perceived neither honour to 

himſelf, nor advantage to the general cauſe could 
accrue : count Gronstelt was appointed to tucceed 

his highnels. 

The military operations were equally languid on 

the ſide of Piedmont : the duke of Savoy being in- 

diſpoſed, the command of the forces was ſtill veſted 
in count Thaun, who attempted to croſs the Alps in 
order to force his way into Dauphiny. But the 

duke of Berwick, who commanded on the frontiers 

of that country had ſecured it by ſuch ſtrong in- 

trenchments that the imperial general found himſelf 
obliged to deſiſt from his enterprize, and march 
his army back to their quarters. 

During theſe tranſactions on the continent, the 
intrigues formed in England againſt the whig mi- 
niſters began to appear. A popular ſpirit of aver- 
ſion, to thoſe who tavoured the diſſenters had been 
excited by Sacheverel's trial; and the queen herſelf 
began to ſhew her attachment to the tories, by mor- 
tifying the duke ot Marlborough. That noble- 
man's intereſt was not now even ſufficient to pre- 


vent the diſmiſſion of his ſon in-law, the earl of 


Sunderland, from his poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, in 
which he was ſucceeded by lord Dartmouth ; and 
the office of lord chamberlain was transferred from 
the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrewſbury. Theſe 
changes ſpread an univerſal alarm through the whole 
whig party. The directors of the bank repreſented 
to her majeſty, the prejudice that would undoubt- 


edly ariſe from a change in the adminiſtration. The 


ambaſſadors from the emperor and ſtates-general, 
prefented memorials, ſetting forth the influence 
which the alterations in the Britiſh miniſters muſt 
have upon foreiga affairs. The queen, with great 
Juſtice, highly reſented this procedure, and returned 
for anſwer, that ſhe was ſurprized a matter of this 
kind ſhould come from the ſtates, it being one of 
the greateſt inſults that was ever offęred to the crown 
of England: that it ſnould not, however, leſſen the 
eſteem ſhe had for her allies, or alter her reſolutions 
with regard to her own affairs. 

In the month of 'Auguſt the projected changes 
began to take place. The earl of Godolphin was 
deprived of the white ſtaff, and the treaſury put 
into commiſſion under the direction of Harley, 


appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and under 
treaſurer. 


Lord Somers was removed from his poſt 
of preſident of the council, and that dignity con- 
ferred on the earl of Rocheſter. The duke of 
Buckingham, was made lord ſteward, in the room 
of the duke of Devonſhire ; and Mr. St. John ſe- 
cretary of ſtate in the room of Mr. Boyle. pou 
| Ord- 
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lord chancellor having reſigned the great ſeal, it 
was firſt put into commiſſion, and afterwards given 
to Sir Simon Harcourt. The earl of Wharton ſur- 
rendered his commiſſion as lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land; which the queen conferred on the duke of 
Ormond : the earl of Orford retired from the board 
of admiralty, and Mr. George Granyille was ap- 
zointed ſecretary at war in the room of Mr. Robert 
Walpole. The earl of Portmore was appointed 
commander of the forces in Portugal; and the duke 
of Hamilton made lord-lieutenant of the county- 
palatine of Lancaſter, In a word, not a ſingle 
whig remained in any poſt of ſtate or power except 
the duke of Marlborough, and even that illuſtrious 
general would have laid down all bis employments, 
had not his particular friends repreſented to him, 
that ſuch a ſtep could not fail of being prejudicial 
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to the intereſt- of his country. The whig parlia- | 


ment was alſo diſſolved; and ſuch precautions taken 


as ſufficiently influenced the electors in favour of | 


the other party. 
The new parliament met on the twenty-fifth of 

November, when Mr. Bromley was choſen ſpeaker 
without oppoſition. The queen, in her ſpeech from 
the throne, recommended the proſecution of the 
war with vigour, eſpecially in Spain. She declared 
ſhe was firmly reſolved to ſupport the church of 
England; preſerve the Britiſh conſtitution accord- 
ing to the union ; maintain the indulgences allowed 
by law to ſcrupulous conſciences; and employ none 
but ſuch as were firmly attached to the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover. 

In anſwer to this ſpeech the lords preſented an ad- 
dreſs, promiſing to concur in all reaſonable meaſures, 
in procuring an honourable peace. The commons 
went {till farther ; they exhorted her majeſty to dif- 
countenance thoſe whoſe principles and meaſures, had 
lately threatened her crown and dignity. Soon after 
the meeting of this parliament, the colonels Mere- 
dith, Macartney, and Honeywood were deprived 
of their regiments for drinking confuſion ta the 
enemies of the duke of Marlborough. The earl 
of Peterborough was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary 


to the imperial court, and the earl of Rivers to 


Hanover. . | 

About the latter end of December the duke of 
Marlborough arrived in London, when her majeſty 
gave him to underſtand, that he might expect the 


thanks of the parliament as formerly; adding that 


ſhe hoped there would be a perfect harmony between 
him and her miniſters. The duke wiſely expreſſed 
no reſentment againſt the changes that had happened 
in the adminiſtration, the good of his country hav- 
ing determined him to continue at the head of the 
army as long as poſſible. | 

A. D. 1711. On the ſecond. of January the 

ueen ſent a meſſage. to both houſes, acquaintin 


them that an action had happened in Spain to. the 


diſadvantage of king Charles; that the Engliſh. 


forces had particularly ſuffered, and that ſhe had 

iven orders for procuring troops to repair. the loſs. 
This portunity was ſeized: by the houſe of com- 
mons, for ſhewing their hatred of the old: miniſtry. 
The duke of Marlborough, who had long been 


conſidered: as an honour to his. country, was now 
become the object of parliamentary cenſure.; tho? 
his conduct and ſucceſs were ſtillthe lame. He who. 
had humbled the pride, and checked the ambition 


of France, who had retrieved: the honour. of the 
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Britiſh arms, and ſecured the liberties of Europe, 
was, in a few weeks, become the object of con- 
tempt ; his very courage was called in queſtion ; 
and this conſummate general repreſented as one of 
the loweſt of the human race. So powerful is the 
voice of fact jon: fo fluctuating the popularity af 
every character! 75 
While the houſe were employed in theſe violent 
meaſures, Guiſcard, a famous French refugee, 
thinking his ſervices very ill repaid by a precarious 
penſion of four hundred pounds a year, endeavour- 
ed, in vain, to obtain an audience of the queen, in 
order to ſollicit a more canſiderable appointment. 
The deſire of reyenge, added to the molt enormous 
ambition, now induced him to make his peace with 
the court of France ; and accordingly he offcred his 
ſeryices in a letter to one Moreau, a banker in 
Paris ; but his packet being intercepted, a warrant 
was iſſued in order to try him for high treaſon. As 
ſoon as the warrant was ſerved he was carried to the 
Cock- pit in order to be examined; where ſeeing a 
penknife lying on the table, he took it up without 
being perceived by any of his attendants. Finding 
his correſpondence with Moreau was diſcovered, he 
deſired to ſpeak a word in private with Mr. ſecretary 
St. John, but this requeſt was refuſed; and that gen- 
tleman being Out of his reach, he ſtept up to Mr. 
Harley, and exclaiming, Have at thee then, ſtab- 
bed him in the breaſt with the penknife he had con- 
cealed. He repeated the blow with ſuch force, that 
though the weapon broke againſt the bone, without 
penetrating the cavity, the chancellor fell to the 


| ground. Upon this Mr. ſecretary St. John cried 


out, 5 the villain has killed Mr. Harley,” and im- 
mediately drew his fwerd. His example was fol- 
lowed by ſeveral other members of the council, and 
Guiſcard received a number of wounds, He, how- 
ever, made a deſperate defence; but being over- 
powered by the meſſengers and ſervants, he was 
conveyed from the councilchamber to. Newgate, 
where he ſoon after died of a gangrene, occaſione 
by the bruiſes and wounds he had received. 7 
The two houſes addreſſed the queen on this occa- 
ſian, in which they declared, that Mr. Harley's 
fidelity to her majeſty, and zeal for her ſervice, had, 
in their opinion, drawn upon him the hatred; of all 
the abettors of popery and faction: that they 
would effectually ſtand by and defend her majeſty, 
41 all thoſe who had the honour of being employ- 


ed in her ſervice, againſt all the public and ſecret, 
attempts of her enemies; at the ſame time beſeeching 


her majeſty to take all poſſible care of her ſacred, 
perſon, upon whoſe life the welfare and happineſs of 


her people, as well as the happineſs of Europe en- 

tirely. depended; and for that purpoſe to give direc- 
tions for cauſing all papiſts to be removed from the 
cities of London and. Weſtminſter. Ia conſequence 
of this addreſs, a proclamation, was publiſhed, or- 
dering the laws. to be ſtrictly put f 
papiſts. The earl of Rocheſter: dying about this, 
time, Harley became ſole miniſter; was created, ba- 
ron of Wigmore, and raiſed ta the rank of earl by 
the ancient titles of Oxford and Mortimer; and Was 
ſoon after appointed lord treaſurer, 


in practice againſt 


On the ſeventeenth of April, an expreſs arrived 


at the Engliſh court with the news, that the empe- 
'ror. Joſeph I. died of the ſmall- pox at Vienna on 
the ſixth of 
houſe of Auſtria, and the German empire, GP” 
| | her 


April. He left the deminions of the 


- 
— 


— 


offi 
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ther with, his Pretenſions to Spain and the Weſt- In- 
dies, to his brother Charles, Wo was accordingly 

ſome; months afterwards electe . 
On the twelfth of June, her majeſty came to the 
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| houſe of peers, and the commons being ſent for, 


ſhe 7 aſj ae 
Im the, month of Januaty, the duke of Marlbo- 
fough ſet out for Holland, the queen having aſſured 
him that he might depend upon de de pay. 
ment of the forces. About the middle of April, 
he affembled an army 17 rchies, between Liſle and 
Douay; While marſhal Villars drew. together the 
French forces in the neighbourhood by Cambray 
and Arras z encamping his army behind the river 
Sanſet in ſuch an advantageous-poſt, as could not be 
attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs, The duke 
of Marlborough TEL paſſed. the Scarpe, and 
encamped between Douay and Bouchain ; where he 
was joined Qn _the'twenty-third. of May, by prince 
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ments to the Rhine and the elector of Bavaria gave 


ö IC 


himſelf intended to act in the empire. 


troops, in order to ſecure Germany. In the mean 
time the duke of Marlborough 75 the Scarpe, 
ens; and thence 
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ts 
them impenetrable, and thence called them, «the 


1 


ordered the generals C en and 
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Hompeſch to aſſemble twenty battalions from the 


th houſes, and pur an end to 


had advanced to the higher roads between Arras 
and Cambray, while the allies encamped upom che 
Schelde between Oify and Eftrun, after having pers 
formed a march of ten leagues without halting, By 
this ſtratagem his Wu became maſter of tho 
lines Which Villars had pronounced impregnable; 
without che loſs of & ſingle ma. 
The enemy having pafſed the Schelde at Creve- 
coeur, in order to cover Bouchain, the field-depu- 
ries of the ſtates· general propoſed giving them bat- 
tle ;, but the duke, tonfidering how much fo lo 
a march had fatigued the army, and that the leaſt 
Jo to ng e continued in the French lines 
might be fatal, refuſed to hazard an engagement. 
He had like wiſe formed a deſign of beſieging Bou- 
chain, an enterprize which the other generals deem- 
ed impracticable, as the place was ſituated in a mo- 
raſs, ſtrongly fortified, defended by a numerous 
garriſon, and having, a communication with an ar- 
my in the neighbeurhood ſuperior to that of the 
allies.” Theſe diſadyantages, and even the perſua- 
ſions of his friends, were not ſufficient to prevail on 
Marlborough to relinquiſh his deſign; he deter- 
mined to undertake the ſiege at all events, and, in 
the mean time, diſpatched brigadier Sutton to Eng- 
land with an account of his having taken poſſeſſion 
'of the French lines, a circumſtance not very agree- 
able to the tory miniſtry. They had pretended to 
foretel, that the duke would gather no laurels this 


gadicr Sutton, with the. artillery. and pontoons, to ||| dence add activity of the duke rendered them all 


, Galle 4.ang if Dorave, afeer whit he tai 
2 e. Scarpe at Vitry; While the duke, at the Douay, but this alſo miſcarried. A more difficult 
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head. of the Whole confeder ate army, began his 


* 
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march, about mine ig the eyening. By Ave in the never undertaken. Marlborough was obliged to form 


= * 


received intelligence that Hompeſch had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the paſſes on the Sanſet and Schelde with - 


out oppoſition, the enemy having, as h 


7 * 
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morning he had e the river. at Vitry, where he ||| lines, erect regular forts, raiſe batteries, throw bridges 


"over a river, make a cauſeway thro' a deep morals, 
provide for the ſecurity of convoys againſt a nume- 


f $ he imagined, ||| rous army on one ſide, and the garriſons of Conde 
* 5 _ 11 4 — Wy. £4 : : . gi » « *. # * | a | 
withdrawn their forces from that ſide. This intelli- 


and Valenciennes on the other; ſuch difficulties re- 


eee induced him, to. quicken, his march, ſo that quired all the fortitude, ſkill, and reſolution of a 
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efore. eight.o'clock he. arrived with his vanguard 
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fry ſquadrons, at Baca-bacheue, where he was 
joined in about two hours by his whole infantry. In 


F 


'great general, and all the valour and intrepidity of 
the confederate troops, Who on this ' occaſion exhi- 
bited proofs of an amazing courage; for in twenty 


4 


the mean time. Villars, who, had recejved authentic days after the trenches were opened; the garriſon 


© 3S : 


army, about two in the morning, and marched at 
s houſhold troops with ſuch ex- 
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even he came in ſight of the 


7 


the head of the king 
duke of Marlborough, who had now, joined count 
Hompeſch. On' ſeeing che Englith general, Vil- 


Lars Fetreated to the main body of his army, which || 
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adyice of his intentions, decamped, with his whole 


were obliged to furrender themſelves priſoners of 
war. This was the laſt exploit of the immortal 
Marlborough, who, ſoon after the taking of this 
place, returned to the Hague, and arrived in Eng- 
Hand Abbt the middle of November. 
In the beginning of this year the duke of Argyle 


was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to Ring 
O 000 Chatles 
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Charles III. and commander in chief of her majeſ- 


's forces in Spain, On the twenty-ninth of May 
ba n Barcelona, where he had the 
ul ney to find the Britiſh N the utmolt 
diſtreſs for want of proviſions. Ihe French army 
was alſo in a wretched condition; and had Starem- 


berg been properly ſupported by | the allies, he might | 


| doubtleſs have obtained very ſingular advantages: 
but the remittances were ſo long in coming, that 
Argyle was obliged to borrow money on his own 
credit before the Britiſh troops could take the field. 


At length Staremberg advanced towards the enemy, 
paſs of Prato del Rey, | 


who attacked him at the paſ 
where they were repulſed with conſiderable 
The duke of Argyle was ſoon after ſeized with a 
violent fever, and conveyed back to Barcelona. 
Vendoſme now laid ſiege to the caſtle of Cordoua, 
which was vigorouſly defended till the end of De- 
cember, when a detachment being ſent to the relief 
of the 1 the beſiegers were defeated, two thou- 
fand of them killed upon the ſpot, and all their ar- 
tillery, ammunition, and baggage taken. Starem- 
berg was, however, unable to purſue this advan- 
tage. Argyle wrote preſſing letters to the miniſtry, 


and complained loudly that he was entirely paler 
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The new miniſtry had for ſome time carried on 
a negotiation for peace with the court of France, 
and hoped to obtain fuch rej Le in point of 
commerce for the ſubjects of Great” keln, as 
would ſilence the clamours of detraftion. They 
made no doubt of maintaining the ſuperiority thy 


had gained in parliament, and it is not unlikely th 


* bo 


ſome of them Cheriſhed views in favour of the pre. . 
tender, whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown would have 


demoliſhed the whi party, and firmly eftabliſhed 
them in the adminiſtration. A private meſſage was 
therefore ſent by the earl of Jerſey to the court bf 
France, intimating the queen's ſincere defire of 
peace, and impoſſibility of carrying on a ſecret ne. 
gotiation; for which reaſon Lewis was defired to 
propoſe a renewal of the conferences with the Dutch 
in which caſe the Engliſh plenipotentiaries ſhould 
have ſuch inſtructions, as would render it impoſſible 


for the ſtates general to prevent the concluſion of 
the treaty. 


is intimation was extremely agree. 
able to the French court, bur at the fame time it 
ſcemed averſe to renew the conferences with the 
Dutch. Mr. Prior was therefore ſent to Verfailles 
to communicate the preliminary demands of the 
Engliſh, receive the anſwer of the French king, 
and know whether king Philip had tranſmitted a 


ported; butall his remonſtrances were without 
no remittances arrived, and he returned to England 
without, having been able to attempt any thing of 
importance. 17 | x | 
The electors. of the empire appearing unani- 
mouſly diſpoſed to beſtow the imperial crown upon 
Charles; that prince leaving his queen at Barcelo 
na, ſet ſail for Italy in the month of September, | | 
and, after having had. a conference with the duke || that the ſtrong places taken from the duke of 
of Savoy, who of late had appeared very cool in || * Savoy ſhould. be reftored, and that he ſhould 
the. proſecution of his engagements, repaired to || ** is ſuch towns and diſtricts in Italy, as had 
Germany, Where he was ſoon after elected to the || © been ceded to him in former treaties: thar Lewis 
imperial dignity, declared emperor by the title of || ſhould acknowledge queen Anne and the pro- 
Charles VI. and crowned with the uſual ſolemnity at |} © teſtant ſucceſſion, demolifh' the fortifications of 
Frankfort. No action happened on the Rhine this | © Dunkirk, and conclude a new treaty of com- 
campaign, prince Eugene having taken effeEtual || ** merce : that Gibraltar and Port Mahon ſhould 
precautions againſt the attempts threatened by the ||| be ceded to the crown of England: that the 
enemy. _ ; jj © negro trade in America, at that time'cartied on 
Colonel Nicholſon, who had taken poſſeſſion of || by the French, ſhould be given up to the Eng- 
Nova Scotia, and garriſoned the town 0 Annapolis; „ liſh, together with ſome towns on that continent, 
in the ſpring of this year, came over to England ||| where the Naves might be refreſhed : that her ma- 
Purpofely to ſollicit the approbation of the miniſtry ||. ** jeſty's ſuhjects trading to Spain ſhould have ſecu- 
'to a plan he had formed againſt Quebec and Pla- || © rity for enjoying all the advantages granted by 
centia in North America. The ſcheme being fa- || that crown to the moſt favoured nation: that the 
vourably .received; a body of five-thouſand men || ** 'Ehglifh ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of New- 
were embarked in tranſports, under the command || foundland and Hudſon's bay: that both nations 
of. brigadier Hill, and ſailed from Plymouth in the }| * ſhould continue to enjoy the tertitories in North- 
beginning of May, with a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips, || ** America they might poſſeſs at the rarification of 
of which Sir Hoverdon Walker was appointed || the treaty; and that ſubſtantial feciirity ſhould 
commander. On their arrival at Boſton in New- || © be given, that the ſame perſon fhould not enjoy 
England, they were joined by two regiments of {| © the crowns of France and Spain“ 
provincials and about four . K irregular troops, Mr. Prior had no power to negotiate, and was 
with an intention to march by land into Canada, ordered to return immediately if the French ftarted 
While the fleet failed up the river St. Laurence. any difficulties, _ They, finding he was tor fufff- 
But it had not proceeded far, before they were [| cicntly empowered to tteat, ordered M. Mefnager, 
overtaken by a violent ſtorm, and driven among deputy of the cbuncil of commerce in France, to 


the rocks, where eight tranſports were loft, and }| attend him back to England, and at the fame time 
about eight hundred: men periſhed, 


power of treating to his grandfather. . When Prior 
arrived at Fontainbleau he preſented the queen's 
memorial, in which ſhe demanded, „that the 
&* Dutch ſhould have a barrier in the Netherlands 
<« and the emperor one on the Rhine: that there 
e ſhould be a ſecurity, given for the Dutch com- 
ce merce, and a general ſatisfaction to all the allies : 


This misfor- 


gave him full power to ſettle the preliminaries of 
the treaty, which, after various diſputes, were ſign- 
ed on the eighth of October, by the French minif- 
ter and the two ſecretaries of ftare,,  _ 
Theſe articles being communicated to the forei 

miniſters reſiding in London, by Mr. fecretary K. 
John, who at the lame time notifled to them, that 
her majeſty had fixed upon the city of Utrecht = 


tune ſo intimidated the admiral, that he immediately | 
ſailed back to Spaniſn- river bay; where, in a coun- | 
eil of war it was agreed, that as the fleet and horſes. 
were victualed for ten weeks only, and a ſupply || 
could not be depended upon from New England, | 
they ſhould return home without making any farther 
- Atemnpt. PTY RE * | 


would begin on the firſt of January, count Gallas, 


the 


atful a manner, that the queen ſent him a. meſ- 
ge forbidding him her court, and at the ſame 
time infarming him, that the ſooner. he left Eng- 


hnd the more agreeable it would, he to her. The 


but they were diſappointed in their expectations; 
the queen was determined to procute peace, and 
put a ſtop to the great effuſion of blood which had 
tor ſo many years deluged half Europe. Accord- 
ingly the earl of Strafford, the Egli ambaſſador 
at the Hague, was ordered to demand the immediate 
concurrence of the ſtates, declaring in her majeſty's 
name, that ſhe ſhould'laok on any delay as a refu- 
fal to comply with her propoſitions. Intimidated 
by this declaration, and being apprehenſive that by 
ſeparating their intereſts from thoſe of Gteat-Britain 
they ſhould not be able to obtain a barrier to their 


prudent to acquieſce in the queen's meaſures. 


A memorial was allo preſented by baron Both- | 
mar, envoy extraordinary from his electoral highnets | 
of Hanover, diſſuading her majeſty from treating | 


with the court of France till the demands of the al- 
lies were fully complied with. In order to quiet 


the apprebenſions which the elector had been in: 
ſpired with by the inſinuations of the whig party, 
who repreſented all theſe meaſures as ſo many fteps | 
to bring in the pretender, the earl of Rivers, the 


Engliſ ambaſſadur at Hanover, was, ordered to 
aſſure that prince, that his ſucceſſion to the crown 
ſnould be effectually ſecured in the tgeaty. lr ABT 
Charlie VI. tote to the queen on the fame ſub; 
ject, and with ſimilar anguments of diſſuaſian, but 
her majeſty did not honour his letter with an anſwer, 
However, in order to render all parties as caly as 
_ poſſible, the: wrote to the Allies in general, explain, 
ing to them the ſteps ſhe had taken, and inviting 
them wo! the cungreſs. he even rondeſcended to 
have a conference with the dues: of Marlborough, 
Grafton, and St. Alban's; the Farls of Perſet and 
Scarborough (| the lords 3 Somers, s Cowpec, 1 and 
ethers, on the ſame ſubject; hut they remained fix 


| alteratien in der meaſures; or the parhament hav- 
ing aſſembled, on 'the feyenth of December 
made! à ſpœch to both houſes, wherein ſhe t 


* ccongrels were finally appn 


. eſpecially the. Rates:general, whoſe intereſts; the ; 


4. confdered as inſeparable from her own, had, by 


<« their ready concurrence, expreſſed an entire con- 


« fidence an er conduct: thas: her chief conpern 


ns, that the preteſtant religieg, and the laws PRTYLAMENT b) kn. 

hd liberties of the naten ſhould he preſerved in- miſſionærs for S rhe public accounts, who 

ſecuring che ſucgeſſion as it was limit- | hg 

ted by parliament in the houſe of Hanover: that 

4+. ſhe ſhoutd:make it her endeavour, in the enſuing | 
:negoriation, to Obtaig all the advantages. of trade 


5. y16lae, by 


« 
<. and/commece_which à tender and affectionate 
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the place of congreſs, and that the conferences | 


ſtates-general likewiſe ſent over Mr. Buys, one of 
their deputies, to perſuade her majeſty not to give 
ear to any propoſals made by, the court of France; 


mind, they, after long deliberation, thought it moſt 


Le of7 
« reaſonable ſatisfaction: that, as the beſt way to 


| ©© forward the treaty would be to make early pro- 
Imperial ambaſſador, treated them in fo diſre- |f 5, vi 


« viſion for opening the campaign, ſhe hoped they 
e wauld grant the neceſſary ſupplies for the enſuing 
„ year; and ſhe begged they would proceed in this 
« affair with ſuch diſpatch, as might convince the 
« enemy, that, if ſhe could not obtain a good peace, 
* ſhe was ready to proſecute the war with vigour.” 

As ſoon as the queen was retired, a motion was 
made in the houſe of lords for returning her majeſty 
thanks for her ſpeech ; but the earl of Nottingham, 
who. from being one of the chief ſupports of the 
tory party, had of late aſſociated with the whigs, 
propoſed, that a clauſe ſhould be inſerted in the 
addreſs, * that no peace could be ſafe or ho- 
„ nourable to Great Britain or Europe, if Spain 
„and the Weſt Indies were allotted to any branch 
of the houſe of Bourbon.“ This motion occa- 
ſioned a violent debate, in the courſe of which the 
earl of Angleſea repreſented the neceſſity of eaſing 
the nation of the burdens, occaſioneti by an expen- 
ſive war: he even affirmed, that if ſome perſons 
who thought: it their intereſt to prolong the war, 
had not interpoſed, an advantageous peace might 
5 been procured immediately after the battle of 

amillies, The duke of Marlborough, again 


whom this inſinuation was levelled, made a long 


| ſpeech in his own vindication : he appealed to the 


een, who was then in the houſe incog. whether 
ie bad not on all occaſions informed her and her 
council of all the propoſals offered by the enemy for | 
2 peace; and had nor deſired inſtructions for his con- 
duct on that. Nit: he declared, upon his conſci- 
ence, and in preſence of the Supreme Being, before 
whom he ſoon expected to appear, that he was A 
deſirous of a ſafe, hapourable, and laſting Prace, an 
very far from entertaining any dokign of prolongir 
the war tor his own advantage, as had been falſely re- 
preſented by his aride Ar laſt the gueſtion was 
put, Whether the car] of Nottingham's clauſe ſhould 
ſtand, as part of the addreſs, and carried in the, af- 
hrmative.... The ſame clauſe was propoſed to be in- 
ſerted in che agareſs of the commons, but rejected 
by a great majority. eee 
ah. 


On the ſeventeenth of December, the commons 
reſolved to preſent. an addrels to the queen, that ſhe 


or | the der- would be pleaſe to Jay before them the treaty 
ed in their appoſitiens te @ phgification, This op: 
polition did not cauſe her majeſty to make tie leaſt 


whereby ber majeſt 
thouſand wen ach 


- 


Was, ob liged to furniſh forty 
in conjunction with the forces 


" 
g F# 


, 


| of the, ales in the Low, Countries; and on the 
twentieth Mr. legre 

told traces could be found of any conyention made for 
them, that, notwithſtanding ube arts of thoſe who | 5 | dreſſe 
deſiglited n Mar, the time and place for a general that an account might be laid | before them of the 
Ninted: chat her allics, | 


ſetretary St. John reported, that no 
chat purpaſe. The houſe then addreſſed the queen 
quotas and proportions of her majeſty and her allies 
by &aa0d Jan, during the prefns war. 

lat 


he mean time the enemies of the duke of Marl- | 


|| borough left pothing antriad to effect his entire ruin 


with the queen: they cauſed a charge of pecylatiag 
to be brovehe againſt him jo parliament hy the com- 


reporged, bat they had diſcovered that the duke 
had received an annual preſent of five or ſix thou- 
lang pounds from Sir 90 omon Medina, 4 Jew con- 
cerned in contracting for bread for the army, ang 


nate | that he had pocketed a deduftion of two and a half 

fſovereign cepld procure tar a dutiful and loyal per 10 

people: chat, wich regard o the princes and 
+ ſtates engaged in the war, ſhę would. leave, 30 

means up tel 70 obtain for cach of them all | 

iN 


Fer cent. f s | the foreign troops maioraine a 
England. His grace alledged in his juſtification 


40 at che preſent f 2M the 


Jew was a cutomary 
* prequiſits which had 


aKays been enjoyed by the 
| gener al 
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« general ef the Dutch army: that the deduction 


1 an expreſs warrant from the queen: that all 
& e articles in the charge; joined together; did 
te not exceed thirty thouſand pounds; 4 ſum much 
«inferior to that allowed by king William for con- 
#5 tingencies: that the money \ 955 expended in pro- | 
6: vidh ing intelligence, which was ſo Exact, that the 
de allied army under his command had never been 
& ſurptiſed. Upon the whole, however, the great | 
caution and * ſecrecy, with which this money had | 
been conſtantly received, ga ave reaſon to f ſpect, 
that it was not . cf . juſtifiable 1 er- and 
dn the thirtieth of December, her,” Was 
pleaſed to declare in council, that ſhe Hicag t fir to 
diſmiſs the duke of Marlborough from all his em. 

ue by . that the matter might be ſtrictly and ir. 
55 y examined. This declaration was next 7 

arted to him in a letter under the queeh's 


hand; in which ſhe took occaſion to complain "af 
the treatment he had received from fim and his | f 
friends. | 

© "Firidfn 


"Kok ſtron ly the houſe of isl oppoſe 

the meaftifes for a peace, the miniſtry per 
En ow» n to make uſe of an expedient- which no 
ſovereigh had ever before attempted, and 
Which nothing but neceſſity could ju 1575 "'Ehis 
was to create twelve new peers; 4 _ + Which 

they imagined would ſhewd them t he majo 
the upper houſe, and accordingly, n the laſt day 
of \December, lord Compton and 55 Bruce, ſis | 
to the earls of Northampton and. Aylefbury, "were | 

called up by writ; and the other ter, amon _ 
aha, 


was Thomas Maſham, huſband to Mrs. 
the queen's favourite, were created by patent. 
A. D. 1712. Charles VI-..thinking that of all 
the allies he was like to be tbe greateſt ſufferer by 
a peace with France, thought Proper to ſend printe 
Eugene to England, us a perſon . moſt Hkely to 
romote his intereſt with the ueen, and alſo hoping 
that his preſence, with the a iftance of the Whigs, 
whoſe hatred to the new miniſtry appeared on every 
occaſion, would raife ſuch a flame of diſcotitent 0 
the nation, as might turn out = advantage © 
the advocates for war, His h 
agland on the firſt of January, 
buſineſs was far from being agrt 
wa received with all the S CeO 
diſtinguiſhed character. 
mitted to an audience with Ihe 
him With great complacency, 
the letter, which he delivered to ber from the 
ror, ſhe! told hin, She was ſorry chat the — 
© of hier health did not permit her to ebnet d 
« nis 'highneſs- as often as ſhe could wiſh; but tha | 
<* ſhe had ordered the treaſurer and Mr. fecretary 
„ St. John to receive his propoſals, apd 5 785 
* E as frequently as he ſhould think Pro. 
« T. bl = 
The ch. ief buſineſs with which the prince was 
e was to perſuade the 1. de. from agreeing to 
the ſettlement of the crown 


e cee 
x. 

teabl & toith 2 or 
due to W and 


e was immediately ad: 
queen, who received 


ſucceſs. Accordingly, as ſoon as the houſe of 

commons met after the 
hn acquainted them, that he had received her ma- 
eſty's Fray to communicate to chat houſe a 
| nth tam made to her majefty by. rince Euę 


„ the ſupper 


Is TOR A 


| 


— 2 —ũ—U— —3—— . — — . — —¼—— ää6ä—ü— mum. - Done — — 


| 


ority- l 


and,” having fete 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| | ome butthe\cwmgons red bx 
4 
| vg? 


| 
1 
| 
| 


of Spain on the houſe. of dred and ſeventy 
Bourbon; and his memorial conſiſted of propoſals | ſixey-five, that the taking 
po methods'to carry on the warin that country with | 


holidays, Mr. ſecretary” Ot. | * gons 


q 


e Me publien 


* of two and a half per cent, was granted ta him || ** j 


„ erowns: towards which his imperial 


| | Somerſet was removed from his-poſt: 


terms 1 be laid before the parliament 


the common 
that pur 
The commons how! 


had been Very 


„ the boreſgr er6op smn her 
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war in Spain, viz. That his imperial niqjeſty 
that forty thõuſand men will: be; fufficienc 
< fot this ſervice, and that the Whole of 
«thei war in Spain may amount to four milliohs of 
majeſty of · 
* fers co make op the troops which hei has in that 


«| Country! thirty thouſand sen and to tate dne 
105 — cf _ upon Bimfelt#i [Notoneof 
| ag to 1 . to this 


5 — mſtanee gau che prince a bad 
pris odds ſueceſs of —— and having 
ep taken leave of the queen, he returned, 
2 * diſguſted to the continent. dd: o qa 8 7 7 
h the diſgrace of the duke of: Marlt 
| thb 9k 01 Gemen was made commander in chief 
| of her majeſty's forces; the duke ef Northumber- 
land appointed captain of the ſecond troop of 
horſe. guards ; tlie earl of Rivers maſter af the 
oftnatice, and · the duke of Beauford, captain of the 
band of penſtoners, in the room of the duke uf St. 
Albans; brigadier Eill, brother to the lady Ma 
| ſham was made lieutenarit- of the tower, in the 
room of lieutenant- general Cadogan the duke of 
as maſter: of 
the Borſt, and the counteſs of Sunderland and lady 
Rialton, two of the duke of Marlborongh's daugh- 
ters, religned their places as \ladiedivf the * 
| bedehar 45 ü Duin n sT 0 0 53 9114 835; 
On the ſeventethch:- of January, hen majeſty bei 
ing greatly indifpeſed ; ſent a meffage to both houſes, 
importing, that the effipotentiaries were -atrived 
| at Utreehr, and em in forming meatures tor 
Wt Arian al —— — 


before they were "finally *coneluded: that, in the 
mean time, ſhe was reſol ved: to make preparations 

for an early campaign, and cherefore koped, that 
would nam e for 
rpoſe. „ nei ard 107 dm zd 
eded to examine the 
public acebunts, Which had beert laid before them 
at the concluſion of the laſt year; by which they 


found that Mr. Robert Walpole, who by his great 


talenes and zcalous attachment to the hig intereſt 
troubleſime” in the Houſe of cant» 
mons, and < — for ſome im, enjoyed the poſt of 
ſecretary of war, kad received the ſum of five hun- 
dred gui Suinegs, ae! Aken a note for; five. hundred 
more on aceoutit Uf - two eontracts for forage. for 
her mafeſtyꝰs tops ꝗuarterec in North Rritainl: 
upon which they wvolPhith gviley of. a h 
of truſt, and ndtordus cfruption, | expelled: him 
their houſe,” and oomgnitred! Him priſoner to the 
tower. He was However? ſdon after r chioſen for 
| che'borough'of Lynn Regis; Ghich e had before 
le 
parliament, and his election 
— Sn sert niad 
"They 8 to take the affairs aof ithe 
aue 6 Marlborougti into - conſideration ; when, 
after” à long debate, ſt was reſolved; by che hun 
voices againſt one bhndved and 
ſeveral ſuins; annually 
„ by the duke of Marlborough, from the ton: 
« tractors for furniſning the bread . and bread mag 
for im the Low Countries, awasan: 
4 watrantable and iie gat“ It was alfo;.refolved; 
<-tharthe ti and & Half per cent deute fa. 
jeſtyis pay, was 
| and ought to de — for) 


we and 


ſerving . oo reſen 
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« and that the ſaid reſolution ſhould be laid before 
« her majeſty by the whole houſe.” This being 


accordingly done on the twenty-ſixth, the queen 


gave orders, to her attorney-general, to proſecute 
the duke for the money he had ſo deducted. 

In the mean time, the conferences for a peace 
were carrying on at Utrecht. The Britiſh plenipo- 
tentiaries were Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol, 
lord privy ſeal, and the earl of Strafford : the chief 
of the Dutch were Buys, and Vanderduſſen; while 
the French king conferred his power on the mar- 
ſhal d*Uxelles, the abbot de Polignac, and M. Meſ- 
neger. The miniſters of the emperor and of Savoy 
alſo aſſiſted at the congreſs. But as all the powers, 
except France, entertained ſentiments very differ- 
ent from thoſe of her Britannic majeſty, they ſeemed 
rather to retard than facilitate a pacification. Theſe 
difficulties had been foreſeen by the queen of Eng- 
land, whoſe principal aim was to free her ſubjects 
from the miſeries attending an unprofitable, war, and 
reſtore to Europe the bleſſings of peace. * At the 
ſame time, however, ſhe determined to procure 
reaſonable terms of accommodation for her people ; 
but not to laviſh the blood and treaſure of 
her ſubjects, in ſupporting their extravagant de- 
mands. Theemperor refuſed to abandon the leaſt 
title of his pretenſions to the crown of Spain; and 
the Dutch firmly adhered to the preliminaries al- 
ready rejected by the French monarch : but as the 

een had borne the chief burden of the war, ſhe 
had certainly a right to be the chief dictator in the 
plan of pacification, or at leaſt to obtain advan- 
tageous terms for her own ſubjects. 
time her miniſters well knew the dangerous preci- 
pice on which they ſtood ; the queen's health was 
greatly impaired, and the oppoſite party ſtrongly 
upported by the ſucceſſor to the throne ; ſo that 
they could expect nothing leſs than proſecutions and 
ruin, for-obeying their ſovereign's command, ſhould 
death put a period to her exiſtence before the rreaty 
was concluded, the nation appeaſcd, and the peo- 
ple ſatisfied with their conduct. Inſtigated by theſe 
motives they adviſed the queen, to open a private 
negotiation with Lewis, for ſtipulating certain ad- 
vantages for her own ſubjects in a concerted plan of 


peace, and to enter into ſuch mutual confidence with 


that monarch as would effectually anticipate all 
clandeſtine tranſactions to her prejudice, and: in 
lome meaſure enable her to preſcribe terms to her 
allies. But however judicioufly this plan might be 
formed, the too precipitate execution of it in a 
great meaſure deſtroyed its advantages. 
During theſe tranſactions, ſome events happened 
which had nearly rendered the whole ſcheme abor- 
tive. In the courſe of the preceding year the dau- 
phin had died of the ſmall pox, and his title con- 


ferred on the duke of Burgundy ; who allo, on the 


firſt of February, paid the great debt of nature, fix 
days after the death of his wife, Mary Adelaide of 
Savoy. Theſe were ſoon followed to the grave by 
their eldeſt ſon the duke of Britany : ſo that none 
remained alive of the duke of Burgundy's children 


except the duke of Anjou, then a very ſickly infant. 


A ſeries of misfortunes like theſe muſt be extremely 
ſhocking to Lewis in his old age: and equally 
_ alarming to the queen of England, who faw that no- 


91 but the precarious life of an unhealthy child, 


divide the two monarchies of France and Spain: an 
union ſhe was abſolutely determined to prevent. Gu- 
altier was 


> if 81. OL. II. 


At the ſame 


therefore ſent to Paris wich a memorial, 


— — 


A N N E. 


— 


4 


The miniſters, 


had been given to the Engliſh general. 
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couched in the ſtrongeſt terms, repreſenting the 
danger to which the liberties of Europe muſt be in- 
evitably expoſed, if Philip enjoyed both the crowns 
of France and Spain, and therefore demanding, 
that, in conſequence of his pure, voluntary, and 
ſimple renunciation, his title to the crown of France 
might be transferred to his brother the duke of Ber- 
ry: and that the latter ſhould renounce all title to 
the crown of Spain, provided he ſhould aſcend the 
throne of France. 

In the mean time the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht delivered their propoſals in writing, under 
the title of ſpecific offers, which were received with 
indignation by the allies, and treated in England 
with univerſal contempt : on the other hand, the 
demands of the allies were equally extravagant. The 
emperor aſked the whole Spaniſh monarchy ; Eng- 
land the reſtitution of Newfoundland, and the 
demolition of Dunkirk ; the ſtates their whole bar- 
rier ; and every one of the allies inſiſted upon ſatis- 
faction to all the other allies as well as to himſelf. 
therefore, ſeemed to have been aſ- 
ſembled at Utrecht rather to ſtart new difficulties 
and widen the breach, than to heal animoſities, and 
concert a plan of pacification. 

About the beginning of April the duke of Or- 
mond went over to Holland, and, on the twenty- 
firſt of May, he, in concert with prince Eugene, 
aſſembled the army between Douay and Machien⸗ i 
nes, which, upon a review, was found to conſiſt of 
two hundred and ninety- five ſquadrons and one hun- 
dred and forty-three battalions. With this force 
the two generals marched towards the enemy; and, 
paſſing the Schelde, encamped at Solemnes and 
Neuf ville. But prince Eugene propoſing to attack 
the French army under marſhal Villars, or to inveſt 
the rown of Queſnoy, the duke of Ormond, who 
had by this time received freſh orders from Mr. ſe- 
crefary St. John, gave the prince and the deputies 
of the ſtates to underſtand, that her Britannic ma- 
jeſty, having a proſpect that the negotiations for 
peace would prove ſucceſsful, had given him orders 
not to act offenſively againſt the enemy. | 

Aſtoniſhed at this declaration, the deputies of the 
ſtates immediately tranſmitted advice thereof to the 
Hague ; and the Dutch plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 


received orders to complain to the biſhop of Briſtol, 


in the name of their maſters, againſt the orders which 
That pre- - 
late returned for anſwer, That he was inſtructed 
< to intimate to the ſtates-general, that as their 
high mightineſſes had not thought proper to con- 
cur with her majeſty in the meaſures ſhe had ta- 
ken for procuring a ſalutary peace, they ought 
not to be ſurprized if ſhe now thought herſelt at 
liberty to procure that convenience for herſelf.“ 
The plenipotentiaries of the ſtates then remon- 
ftrating, that ſuch a ſtep would be contrary to all 
the alliances between the queen and the ſtates gene- 
ral; the biſhop ſaid, his inſtructions farther import- 


ed, that, conſidering the conduct of the ſtates 
« towards her majeſty, ſhe thought herſelf diſen- 
gaged from all alliances and engagements with 
"bo their high mightineſſes The ſtates now. wrote. 
a letter to the queen, and ordered their envoy at, 
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London to deli ver it into her own hand, affirming, 


that all the difference between her majeſty and 


de them was a diſparity. of ſentiments; and if for 


[66 ſuch a cauſe, confedetates, united by the ſtrongeſt 
« ies, might quit cheir engagements, no engage. 
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% ments could be relied on for the time to come.” 
The envoy preſented this letter to her majeſty, and, 
according to private orders he had received from 
the ſtates, copies of it were inſerted in the public 
papers, by which means it was diſperſed throughout 
the nation. | 1 | 

Her majeſty, highly incenſed at this procedure 
of the Dutch, which ſhe conſidered as a remon- 
ſtrance rather than a repreſentation, and more hke 
an appeal to the people than an addreſs to the ſove- 
reign, wrote them a very ſevere anſwer, The com- 

mons likewiſe took it into conſideration, and voted 
aꝛn addreſs to her majeſty, wherein they aſſured her 
of the juſt ſenſe the houſe. had of the indignity offer- 
ed to her by printing and publiſhing a letter from 
the ſtates-general to her majeſty ; and they humbly 
deſired that ſhe would ſo far reſent ſuch indignities, 
as to give no anſwer for the future to any letters or 
memorials that ſhould be ſo printed and publiſhed. 
Her majeſty, however, hoping that ſhe might at 
laſt bring the confederates to join with her in pro- 
curing a general peace, condeſcended to permit the 
duke of Ormond to alſiſt the confederates in the 
ſiege of Queſno p. 

The renunciation of Philip being how ratified, 
and the articles of the treaty in ſome meaſure adjuſt- 
ed, the queen thought fit to propoſe a ceſſation of 
arms to her allies. On the fifth of June her majeſ- 
ty went to the houſe, and communicated the plan of 


peace to her parliament. She firſt obſerved that the 


making peace and war is the undoubted prerogative 
of the crown; and hinted that the difficulties which 
aroſe from the very nature of this affair, had been 
increaſed by other obſtructions artfully contrived to 
hinder the great work of reſtoring tranquillity. 
With regard to the treaty, ſhe told them, the pro- 


teſtant ſucceſſion, as by la eſtabliſned in the houſe |} 


of Hanover, had been ſecured, and not only ac- 
knowledged by France in the ſtrongeſt terms, but, 
as an additional ſecurity, the pretender was to be 


removed from the French dominions : that the duke 


of Anjou ſhould renounce, for himſelf and his de 
ſcendants, all claim to the crown of France; ſo that 
the two monarchies could never be united. She in- 
formed them that a treaty of commerce between 
England and France was begun ; but the excellive 
duty laid upon ſome goods, and the prohibition of 
others, had rendered it impoſſible to put the laſt 
hand to that treaty ; proviſion was, however, made, 
that England ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges grant- 
ed by France to the moſt favoured nation: that 
Lewis had agreed to make an abſolute ceſſion of the 
iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, which had hitherto been 
divided between the two nations : that he had alſo 
conſented to reſtore to England the bay and ſtreights 
of Hudſon ;. to deliver up the iſland of Newfound- 
land, with Placentia, and to cede Annapolis, with 
the reſt of Nova Scotia or Acadia; demoliſh the 
fortifications of Dunkirk ; and leave England in 


poſſeſſion vf Gibraltar, Port mahon, and the whole 


iſland of Minorca; that the trade to Spain and the 
Weſt-Indies ſhould be ſettled as it was in the reign 
of his late Catholic majeſty; and that ſhe had ob- 
tained for her ſubjects the aſſiento or contract for 
furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies with negroes for 
the term of thirty years, in the ſame manner as it 
had been enjoyed by the French for ten years paſt; 
that ſhe had left the affairs of the allies to be deter- 
mined in the congreſs at Utrecht; but, in the mean 
time, ſhe thought proper to inform them, that 
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France offered to make the Rhine the barrier of the 
empire, to deliver up Briſac, fort Kehl, and Lan- 
dau; and to raze all the fortreſſes both on the other 
ſide of the Rhine, and in the iſlands of that river: 
that the proteſtant intereſt in Germany would be 
reſettled on the footing of the treaty of Weſtphalia: 
that the Spaniſn Nethetherlands, the kingdoms of 
Naples and Sardinia, the dutchy of Milan, and the 
places belonging to Spain on the coaſt of Tuſcany, 
might be yielded to his imperial majeſty ; but with 
regard to the kingdom of Sicily nothing was yet de- 
termined : that the demands of the ſtates general 


| with regard to commerce, and the barrier in the Low- 


countries, as demanded in the year 1709, would 
be granted with a few exceptions, for which ſeveral _ 
expedients had been propoſed : that little progreſs 
had yet been made with regard to the pretenſions of 
Portugal, but that thoſe of Pruſſia would be ad- 
mitted with little difficulty : that the difference be- 
tween the barrier demanded for the duke of Savoy 
in the year 1709, and that now offered by France, 
was very inconſiderable : that the elector Palatine 
ſhould continue his preſent rank among the electors, 
and remain in poſſeſſion of the Upper Palatinate; 
and that France would acknowledge the electoral 
dignity in the houſe of Hanover. She concluded 
with ſaying, that ſhe made no doubt but they were 
fully perſuaded that nothing would be neglected on 
her part, in the progreſs of this negotiation to bring 
the peace to a happy and ſpeedy iſſue, and expreſſed 
her dependence upon their entire confidence 1n her, 
and their chearful concurrence in the great work of 
peace. | | 2 
As ſoon as the queen was retired, the commons 
voted an addreſs of thanks and approbation. But 
a violent debate enſued in the houſe of lords upon 
their taking the ſpeech into conſideration. The 
majority, however, agreed to an addreſs, in which 
they thanked the queen for her great condeſcenſion 
in communicating theſe conditions to her parliament, 
and expreſſed an entire ſatisfaction in her conduct. 
On the twenty-firlt of June, the queen put an end 


to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech from the throne, wherein 


ſhe expreſſed her ſatisfaction at the addreſſes and 
ſupplies ſhe had received, and obſerved, that ſhould 
the treaty be broke off, the burdens of the war 
would be at leaſt continued, if not increaſed : that 
the preſent opportunity would be irrecoverably loſt, 
of Britain's eſtabliſhing a real balance of power in 
Europe, and improving her own commerce ; and 


that if any of the allies ſhould gain ſomething by 


ſuch a proceeding, the reſt would ſuffer in the com- 
mon calamity. _ . e 
During theſe tranſactions, the trenches were 
opened before Queſnoy, and the ſiege carried on 
with uncommon vigour, under cover of the duke 
of Ormond's forces. But on the twenty. fourth of 
June, the duke declared to prince Eugene, and 
the deputies of the ſtates attending the army, that 
he had received orders from the queen his miſtreſs 


to publiſh, within three days, a ſuſpenſion of arms 


for two months between his army and that of the 
French, and to make a detachment to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of Dunkirk, which the king of France would 
deliver up to the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the per- 
formance of his promiſes. He alſo propoſed that 
the like ſuſpenſion of arms ſhould be publiſhed in 
the confederate army; adding, that if they per- 


ſiſted in their operations againſt Queſnoy, they muſt 


take care to oppoſe the attempts of the enemy, 
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he could no longer cover the ſiege. The deputies 
deſired he would delay his march five days, that 
they might have time to conſult their principals. 
Accordingly the duke waited till the twenty-eighth 
of June, when he ſent his adjutant with a written 
order to the generals of the foreign troops in the 
Britiſh pay, to hold their forces in readineſs to 
march; but, to his unſpeakable ſurprize, they all 


refuſed to obey his orders, four ſquadrons and a 


battalion of the troops of Holſtein Gottorp, and a 
regiment of dragoons of the troops of Liege ex- 
cepted. As a reaſon for this refuſal, they alledged, 
that being commanded to act againſt the French, 
they could not ſeparate from the confederacy with- 
out expreſs directions from their maſters. 
On the twenty-ſeventh of June, the 
Briſtol imparted to the miniſters of the allies at 
Utrecht, the conceſſions made by France, and pro- 
poſed a ceſſation of arms for two months, in order 
to adjuſt the demands of all the confederates: but 
they returned for an anſwer, that they had received 
no inſtructions on the ſubject. 5 he 
On the third of July, the town of Queſnoy ſur- 
rendered, and the garriſon being made priſoners of 
war, were ſent to Holland. Prince Eugene, de- 
ſirous of undertaking ſome bold enterprize, detach- 
ed major general Groveſtein with fifteen hundred 
cavalry to penetrate into the heart of France. Ac- 
cordingly, about the middle of July, this officer 


advanced into Champagne, paſſed the Noire, the 


Maeſe, the Moſelle, and the Saar, and retired to 
Treaback with a rich booty and a great number of 
hoſtages, after having extorted contributions as far 
as the gates of Metz, ravaged the country, and re- 
duced a great number of villages and towns to 
aſhes. This irruption ſpread {conſternation even to 


the gates of Paris, and the troops in the neighbour- 


hood of that capital were aſſembled about the pa- 
lace of Verſailles, Lewis, not thinking his ordinary 
guards a ſufficient ſecurity for his perſon. Villars 


had ſent a detachment after Groveſtein, but they 


could not overtake him, and had only the morti- 
fication of tracing his route by the flames burning 
in the villages he had deſtroyed. 


On the ſeventh *of July, Sir John Leake, and 


brigadier Hill with a body of troops failed from 
the downs and came to an anchor before Dunkirk ; 


guards at all the gates. Brigadier Hill then received 


the keys of the town from count d' Aumont the 


French governor. Advice of this being ſent to 


the duke of Ormond, who now lay encamped with || 
the Engliſh forces at Aveſne le Seeg, in the road to 


Ghent, his grace proclaimed by ſound of trumpet, 
-a ceſſation of arms for two months between the 


French army and ours; and the ſame day marſhal 


Villars did the ſame in his camp; with which the 
Du ch were ſo exaſperated, that they ſent orders to 
the reſpective governors not to allow the earl of 
Strafford to enter Bouchain, nor the Britiſh troops 
to paſs through Douay, though in the latter of theſe 
towns, they had left great quantities of ſtorgs and 
their general hoſpital. The duke of Ormond 
immediately bent his march for the city of Ghent, 

where part of his ſtores where laid up. Prince Eu- 
gene, and the deputies, ſenſible that his grace 
would ſoon have it in his power to revenge the affront 
that had been put upon the Engliſh, diſpatched 
wdeount Naſſau Woodenburgh to excuſe the inſolent 
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behaviour of the governors of Bouchain and Douay, 


pretending that what had happened was without 
their conſent, or even knowledge. Notwithſtanding 
this condeſcenſion, the duke continued his march, 
and, with the earl of Strafford; arrived at Ghent 
on the tweaty-third of July; which place, roge- 
ther with Bruges, he took poſſcſſion of for the 
queen of England, and then detached fix battali- 
ons to reinforce the garriſon of Dunkirk. 

Soon after the departure of the Britiſh forces, 
Villars left his camp at Chateau Cambreſis, and 
having divided his army into eight columns, 


he paſſed the Schelde at Sourche and Neufville. 


As ſoon as prince Eugene, who at this time had 
beſieged Landrecy, received intelligence of the 
enemy's motions, he marched to Denain, viewed 
the intrenchments, and reintorced a body com- 
manded by lord Albemarle, with fix batcalions. 
In the mean time, the enemy adyanced, in one 
cloſe column, very near the works, then filed off, 
ſcemingly to attack them in front; and ſeveral 
feints were afterwards made, as if they intended 
to retreat; but at laſt they began the attack with 
ſo much fury, that, after one diſcharge, the in- 
trenchment was abandoned. The allies havin 

made made a vigorous bur vain reſiſtance, ns, 
towards the bridge on the Schelde; which being 
broke by the weight of the baggage, the greateſt 
part of thoſe who attempted to paſs it periſhed in 
the river. The thirteen battalions who defended 
the intrenchments, were all killed or taken priſo- 
ners. Among the latter were lord Albemarle, five 
princes of the houſe of Naſſau, the prince of Hol- 
ſtein-· Gottorp, the prince of Anhalt, and all the 
officers of the detachment. The French found in 
the camp twelve braſs cannon, a number of horſes 
and a very conſiderable booty. Villars immedi- 
ately inveſted Marchiennes, where the principal 
ſtores of the allies were lodged. The place ſur- 
rendered upon the laſt day of July, and the gar- 
riſon, conſiſting of five thouſand men, were ſent 
priſoners to Valenciennes. He then undertook 
the ſiege of Douay; and prince Eugene, in or- 
der to prevent his ſucceeding in this attempr, 
raiſed the ſiege of Landrecy, and marched towards 


the enemy, fully determined to give them battle. 


Ia this, however, he was prevented by the ſtates, 
the next day, the troops being landed, the French 


marched out of the citadel, and all the other forts; 
of which the Engliſh took poſſeſſion, and placed 


who thought it too hazardous an undertaking; 
and the prince had the mortification of ſeeing 
Douay fall into the hands of the French: nor could 
he prevent their retaking Queſnoy and Bouchain, 
though he did every thing in the power of an able 
and experienced general to prevent it, 
While theſe military tranſactions were going on, 
the Britiſh miniſters at the congreſs, continued their 


. inſtances to the Dutch, and other allies, to join in 


the ſuſpenſion of arms; but they rejected the pro- 
poſal, and continued their preparations for proſe- 
cuting the war with vigour, In the beginning of 
Auguſt, ſecretary. St. John, now created lord viſ- 
count Bolingbroke, was ſent to Paris, in order to 
remove the obſtructions that retarded the treaty 


between England and France. Mr. Prior, and 


the abbey Gualtier accompanied him to the court 
of Verſailles, where he adjuſted, with the marquis 
de Torcy, the principal intereſts of the duke of 
Savoy, and the elector of Bavaria; ſettled the 


time and manner of the renunciations, and con- 
cluded a ſuſpenſion of arms for three months by 


ſea and land, between the ctowns of England and 
France. Bolingbroke, having thus finiſhed his ne- 
gotiation, 
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gotiation, and left Mr. Prior as reſident at the || 


court of France, returned home. Ws ng 
Nothing of conſequence happened this year in 
Catalonia. Brigadier Pierce, who commanded 
the Britiſh troops in that country, notified to count 
Staremberg, that a ceſſation of arms having been 
agreed upon between England and France, he 
ſhould feparate his troops from the reſt of the al- 
lied army. Accordingly he marched to Sitius, on 
the coaſt between Barcelona and Terragona; and 
ſoon after both the Germans and Spaniards retired 
into winter quarters. | 
The Portugueſe had hitherto continued obſti- 
nately to refuſe their concurrence, to the pacific 
meaſures then carrying on; thought proper now 
to agree to a ceſſation of arms; and accordingly 
a treaty for that purpoſe was ſigned at Utrecht be- 
tween their miniſters and thoſe of France on the 


on that ſide. 
Argyle was ſent from England to take poſſeſſion 
of Port Mahon, and the iſland of Minorca, for 
her Britannic majeſty ; and the duke of Ormond 
having put his troops into winter quarters, return- 
ed to London. | 12 75 

In the mean time party diſputes were carried on 
in England, with more acrimony than ever. The 
duke of Hamilton having been appointed ambal- 
ſador extraordinary to the courtof France, the whigs, 
who ſuſpected that nobleman to be a favourer of the 
pretender, were greatly alarmed; and ſome diſpute 
ariſing at this criſis between the duke and lord 


Mohun on the ſubject of a law ſuit, furniſhed a 
pretence for a quarrel, Mohun ſent a challenge 


o the duke by general Macartney, and the par- 


ties met by appointment in Hyde Park, with their 


ſeconds Macartney and colonel Hamilton. The 
duel was fought with remarkable fury ; Mohun 
was killed on the ſpot, and the duke died of his 
wounds before he reached his own houſe. The 


tories exclaimed againſt this tranſaction as a party 
duel, affirmed that the duke was baſely flain by 


Macartney, and that, had the duke triumphed 


over his adverſary, he would have fallen by the 
hand of ſome other aſſaſſin, ſeveral of whom were 
Planted by the whigs round Hyde Park. On the 
other hand, the whigs affirmed, that it was nothing 
more than a private quarrel, and that Macartney 
was innocent of the perfidy laid to his charge. 
Accordingly he ſubmitted himſelf to a fair trial, 


and was acquitted. - | | 
- The tories, on this occaſion, threw out ma 
ſevere reflections againſt the duke of Marlborough, 


whom they repreſented as a perſon that omitted no 
opportunity of fomenring the animoſities between | 
the two factions. Marlborough therefore, per- 
ceiving bis enemies growing every day more and 
more implacable, thought proper to retire to the 


continent. He had already loft his friend the earl 
of Godolphin, the late treaſurer, who died in Sep- 
tember, and left behind him the character of an 
able, faithful and upright ſtateſman. 
The ſtates of Holland till refuſed to join in a 
ſuſpenſion of arms. At laſt the earl of Strafford 
preſented a hew plan of peace, in which the queen 
Yromiſed to infift, that the city of Tournay, and 
Nerd other places, ſhould be ceded to the ſtates. 
Their high mightineſſes having conſidered the new, 
plan, and ſenfible of the circumſtances to which 
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temning all former propoſitions made them by her 


majeſty, determined to ſubmit themſelves to her 
pleaſure; and accordingly on the twenty-ninth. of 


December, they wrote a letter to the queen, where- 


in they told her, they thought themſelves oblig. 


ed to return her majeſty thanks for the overtures 


N 
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ſhe cauſed the earl of Strafford to lay before 
them, and for the aſſurances no leſs obliging 


than ſtrong, ſhe had added to them, both of 
her majeſty's deſire to procure a good peace for 


« all Europe, and to provide for the ſafety, and 


even augmentation of their ſtate. They then 
declared, they were reſolved to join with her 
majeſty in the meaſures ſhe had taken, and to 
conclude and ſign the peace at the ſame time 
jointly with her, alſo to enter into a new treaty 


«© with her majeſty, about the ſucceſſion and bar- 
„ rier, and to conclude and fign it before the 
ſeventh of November, which terminated the war 
About the ſame time the duke of 


*  peave.” 


A. D. 1713. The queen wrote an anſwer to the 
ſtates, wherein ſne expreſſed her ſatisfaction at the 
reſolution they had taken to act in concert with 
her; and, on the nineteenth of January a new treaty 
of barrier and ſueceſſion was ſigned at the Hague, 


| and ſent over to England to be ratified, By this 


treaty, to which the Dutch were indebted for a 
mighty acceſſion of territory, and a very great in- 
creaſe of power, the ſtates engaged, to aſſiſt and 
*« defend the ſucceſſion of the crown of Great-Bri- 
„ tain, according to the act of ſettlement, againſt 
all oppoſers:“ and her majeſty ſtipulated and 
agreed, ** that the ſtates ſhould garriſon Furnes, 
% Fort Knocque, Ypres, Menin, the town and cita- 
del of Tournay, Mons, Charleroy, the town and 
caſtle of Namur, the caſtle of Ghent, the forts 
La Perle, Philip, and Damme: that fort Ro- 
denhugſen near Ghent ſhould be deſtroyed, and 
that the revenues of thoſe towns which had been 
taken from France, over and above what was 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the civil govern- 
ment, ſhould belong to the ſtates, for the main- 
tenance of their garriſons :. that a million of flo- 
rins-yearly, or an hundred thouſand: cruwns eve- 
ry three months, ſhould be paid alſo; to the 
ſtates, out of the cleareſt and moſt certain reve- 
nues of the Spaniſh Low Countries, which the 
late king Charles was in poſſeſſion of at the time 
of his death, towards the expence of the other 
garriſons. h | | 
** That the Engliſh-and Dutch fleet ſhall be up- 
| — the ſame foot in point of trade in the Nether- 
ands. 3401053 er 4059 
That England ſhall aſſiſt che Dutch with ten 
thouſand mea, and twenty men of war, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked: and the ſtates ſhall aſ- 
fiſt the Engliſh with ſix thouſand: men and twen- 
ry men of war; and if this ſhould not be ſuffi- 
cient, they ſhall aſſiſt each other with their whole 
0 forces.“ ' + _ F % 5 F 
This acquieſcence of the Dutch ſeems to have 
had a conſiderable influence upon the other pow- 
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ers; for even the emperor's plenipotentiaries ſeem- 
ed to talk in more moderate terms. Count Zin- 


zendorf declared, that his maſter was well diſpoſed 
to promote a general peace, and no longer iaſiſted 
on a ceſſion of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 


of Auſtria: he alſo conſented to evacuate Catalo- 
nia, and accept of a neutrality for italy, under the | 
guarantee of her Britanpic majc ſty. PhYipis: mi- 


they had reduced themſelves by haughtily con- H niſters, together with thoſe of Bavaria and Qologge, 
2 I Se; 2 Ne 18 eee tn enn 547 lt 0 
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were admitted to the congreſs; and now the pleni- 
potentiaries of Great- Britain acted as mediators for 
the reſt of the allies. On the firſt of March the ins 
ſtruments relating to Catalonia and Italy were exe- 
cuted, and on the fourth of the ſame month the 
dukes of Berry and Orleans renounced their right 
to the crown of Spain in the parliament of Paris, 
to which renunciation the duke of Shrewſbury and 
Mr. Prior, her Bricannic majeſty's miniſters, and 
the duke d' Oſſuna, miniſter from the court of 
Spain, were, mir dd of tint vs, 
On the twelfth of April the treaty of peace was 
ſigned at Utrecht. Many perſons affirm that this 
was done in a clandeſtine. manner, while others aſ- 
ſert the contrary; but the following account ſeems 
the moſt, plauſible. The Britiſn miniſters . having 
the day before preſented a memorial to the * 


pro- 


L 


potentlaries of France, in behalf of the F renc 
teſtants, they went to count Zinzendorf, the Im- 
perial miniſter, en o him the plan of 
peace they had agreed on with France for the em- 
peror and empire, which his Imperial majeſty was 
to have time to conſider of till the firſt of June, 
and then they again declared that they were going 
to ſign the 2 between Great- Britain and France; 
and they afterwards made the ſame declaration to 
the miniſters of the other allies, but without naming 
the exact time, to prevent diſputes and proteſts, 
which might have furniſhed matter for factious and 
dangerous cabals at home. With this view it was 
alſo reſolved to ſign the treaty privately, at the 
houſe of the biſhop of Briſtol; which was accord- 
ingly done under pretence of a conference; and 
| ſach conferences having been frequently held during 
the congreſs, it rendered the real buſineſs of this 
unſuſpected. The earl of Strafford and the. biſhop. 
of Briſtol, . were the firſt who ſigned ; then the mi- 
niſters of the duke of Savoy, who were followed by 
thoſe of the king of Portugal; then the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the king of Pruſſia ; and, laſt of all, thoſe. 
of the ſtates-general. When the buſineſs was com- 
pleated, the miniſters withdrew, and immediately 
_ diſpatched expreſſes to their reſpective courts, noti- 
Sring this q —ůQm»0 7 — è— PB 
By this treaty the French king acknowledged the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover to the 


8 


crown of Great-Britain, and engaged for himſelf, 


his heirs, and ſucceſſors, not to ſuffer the pretender 
to return into France, nor any way to ſuccour or al- 
ſiſt him. e en nnen 
That the crowns of France and Spain ſhould 

never be united under one head, and renuncia- 
« tions made on both ſides in due form; and that 
cc 


cc 


« whatſoever. 


That the trade 


"CC 


between France and Spain ſhall 
be on the ſame footing as in Charles II's time. 
That the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be 
demoliſhed, and the harbour filled up never to be 
« repaired. That the queen and Bogan ſhould be 


40 


80 


fully reſtored to the bay and ſtreights of Hudſon, 
and ſatisfaction made to that company for dama-· 
. ²˙ -wVAk | 
That the whole iſland of St. Chriſtopher be 
only hereafter poſſeſſed by the Exgliſh, and alſo. 
« Nova Scotia or Acadia, with the port now called 
„ 21077097 Whropg eur Drs 
That the iſland of Newfoundland ſhould be- 
4e Jong of right wholly to Gteat- Britain; the French 
„to have huts to dry their fiſh, and liberty to fiſh 
pere. a 
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ferved, that ſhe 


Make yourſelves eaſy and T ſhall 


for employing the hands of idle 
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northern point of that 
iſland, and ſo down to the weſtern ſide as far as 
port Riche z and they were to retain Cape Bre- 
ton and the other iſlands in the mouth ot the ri: 5 
« Ver St. Laurence... # 50h OI 
The French in Canada not to moleſt the five 
e nations of the Indians, fubje& to Great- Britain; 
** and England to do the ſame by them. of 
All letters of reprizal, marque, and counter- 
“ marque, to be annulled. +> 7665 


from cape Bonaviſta to the 


cc 
cc 


* That juſtice. ſhould be done to the Hamilton 
* family concerning the. dutchy of Chatteleraut ; 
to the duke of ec, canoeing abh re- 
* queſts as he had to make in France; and to 
Charles Douglas, concerning certain lands to be 
* reclaimed by him.“ bh e 
A treaty of navigation and commerce was at the 
ſame time concluded ; whereby a free trade was eſta- 
bliſhed according to the tariff of 1664, except'in a 
few commodities, which in 1699 were ſubjected to 
new regulations. It was agreed that the duties im- 
poſed upon the productions of France imported into 


England ſhould not exceed thoſe laid on the ſame 
| commodities from other countries; and that com- 


miſſioners ſhould meet at London to adjuſt all mat- 
ters relating to commerce. 8 
It was alſo ſtipulated that the emperor ſhould poſ- 
ſeſs the kingdom of Naples, and the dutchy of 
Milan in the Spaniſh Netherlands: that the duke of 
Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily with the title of king: 
that the ſame title with the iſland of Sardinia could 
be given to the elector of Bavaria, to indemnify him 
for the loſſes he had ſuſtained : that the ſtates-gene- 
ral ſhould reſtore Liſle and its dependencies ; and 
that Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburgh, Ypres, and 
Newport ſhould be added to the other places they al- 
ready poſſeſſed in Flanders: that the king of Pruſſia 
ſhould have Upper Gueldres in exchange for O- 
range, and the other eſtates belonging to that fami- 
ly in Franche Comte. The king of Portugal de- 
clared himſelf ſatisfied with the treaty, and, as has . 
been already obſerved, the emperor was to give his 


anſwer on the firſt of July. 


On the ninth of April the parliament met : when 
the queen, in her ſpeech, informed both houſes, 
that the treaty. of peace was ſigned, and that in a 
few days the ratifications would be exchanged : She 
expreſſed her hopes that what ſhe had done for the 
proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the perfect 45 5 
that ſubſiſted between her and the houſe of Hano- 
ver, might convince ſuch who wiſned well to both, 


and had the quiet and ſafety of their country at 
| | S | 35 | "heart, how vain all attempts were to divide them. 
+ they ſhould never be united under any pretence || 


Then, e to the commons, ſhe ob- 
e left it entirely to them to deter- 

mine what force might be neceſſary for the ſecu- 
rity of trade by ſea, and for guards and parriſons ; 
and then proceeded in the following manner: 
Maß | ſatisfied : 
next to the protection of divine providence 1 de- 
wy 75 upon the affection and loyalty of my people; 
e I want no other guarantee,” Then again direct- 
ing herſelf to both houſes, ſhe ſaid, © ſhe hoped 
e they would concert proper meaſures for caſing 
< the foreign trade of rhe kingdom ; for improving 
and encouraging manufactures and the fiſhery : 
| people : for ſup- 
preſſing the icandalous. and ſrditious libels that 
« were every day publiſhed; and for putting a ſtop 
to the impious practice of duelling: now we are 
Qqqq ee ee 


66 


eler Ak 4. 
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i entering upon peace 
« let 1 e all to uſe My utmoſt endea- 
cc vouts for calming mens minds at home, that the 
& arts of peace may be cultivated, Let ho ground. 
« lefs; jealouſies, contrived by , a faction, 4 
& mented by party-rage, effe&; that which our ene. 
& mies could not. I pray God to diggt alt your 
« conſultations for his glory and the welfare or my 
„„ ; ,. 

Addreſſes of thanks and congratulation were im- 
mediately preſented by both houſes of parliament, 


* 


and their example was followed by the houſes of 


convocation, and all the principal corporations in 
the kingdom. The ratifications 17 e treaty, be- 
ing exchanged, on the fifth day of, May, the peace 
was proglamedin the cies of Lonogn Ad Weſt⸗ 
minſter, with the uſyal ſolemnities. 
Ihe treaty being laid before the parliament, after 
ſeveral violent debates, it was approved, and a pub, 
lic thankſgiving, appointed, which was celebrated 
with great ſolemnuy. On the ſixteenth of 
the queen put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which ſhe thanked both houſes 
for the good ſervice they had done the 
commended to them the making er ſu 
ſenſible of what they had gained by the AS z and 
_ endeavour to diffipate thoſe groundleſs jealouſies 
which had been x induſtriouſly fomented among 
the people, that unhappy diviſions might not weaken, 
and in ſome meaſure endanger, the advantage which 
hid been gained. By her majef 
lord chanchellor now prorogued tk 


££ 


* 


. 


*'s. command the 
e parliament. to 


the twenty eighth of Auguſt, but it never fat more; 
for on the eighth of Auguſt, a proclamation was 
iſſued for diſſolving the preſent parliament, and de- 
intention of calling a new one. 
+. * 1 : E 

eighteenth of the lame month, 
writs were iſſued in due form, and the new parlia- 


claring her majefty's 
Accordingly, on 5 


ment appointed to meet on the twelfth of Novem- 
M,juch about this time, the magiſtracy of Dun- 
kirk ſent with aq 81 5 3 the Wer, 
humb N ring her majeſty to ſpare the port an 

— | - 4 164% and N Pee they 
might be uſeful to her own ſubjects. To this ad- 
dreſs lord Bolingbroke, by her majeſty's order, re- 
turned the following anſwer, * that the queen had 
read with attention the addreſſes he had preſented 
to her in the name of the magiſtrates of the town 
of Dunkirk z and ſhe had commanded. him to 
tell them, that ſhe beheld with ſorrow the da. 
mages which the inhabitants of that town would 
« ſuſtain by the demolition of its ramparts and har- 


„ bours, but that ſhe did not think it convenient | 
the Spaniſh Netherlands. 


for ſome time the meeting of parlia 
and Bolingbroke were at once c 


fo. 


the ſixteenth of July, | 


ire re. 
jects truly | ! 


|| ſupport the expences of another 1 


Sir Thomas Hanmer cho 


om 
of 


between Great Britain and Spain was proclaimed in 
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abroad, continued the, | 


and rivals in reputation for abilities; they were 
both aſpiring and ambitious, began to form ſeparate 
cabals, and adopt different principles. Senſibly af. 
fected by their diſſenſions, the queen interpoſed 
both her advice and authority ; but though an ex- 


| reriot, accommodation was effected, their mutual 
animoſity continued to increaſe.” Bolingbroke was 
powetfully ſupported by Sit Simon Haredurt, the 

chancellor, Sir William Windham, and Mr. feere- 
| tary Bromley : while Oxford, perceiving his autho- 
| rity began. to decline, formed a defign of” retiring 
| from public buſineſs. On the twenty-fourth of De- 
| cember, her majeſty, who had ſome time before 


| _ to Windſor, was feized'with an inflammatory 
cobites ; the public funds fell immediately, and fo 
| 

| 


ever. This accident revived the hopes of the ja- 
great a run as made on the bank, that the directors 
ſent one of their members to fent to the trea- 
| ſtiffer the danger that threat the public credit. 
The recovery of the queen, however, which hap- 
ned in two or three days after,” baniſhed the 
ears that had ſeized the principal perſons in the 


* 


" the electors 


* 47 
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ne Black Foreſt, and fort Kehl. He alſo en- 
Here to demoliſh the fortifications, oppoſite to 
uningen, the caſtle at Sellingen and all rhe works 
between that place and Fort Louis. On the other 
hand, the town and fortreſs of Landau, were ceded 
to the king of France, ho acknowledged the elec- 
tor of Hanover; reſtored. the electors of Bavaria 
and Cologn, to all their dignities and dominions, 
and put the emperor into immediate poffefſion of 


A. D. 1714. On the ſixteenth of February, 
the new parliament was opened by commiſſion, and 

| 55 ſpeaker of the houſe of 
mons, after which they adjourned till the ſecond 
March. During this "adjournment, the peace 


London. By this treaty, the kingdom of France 


ledged the proteſtant ſycceflion and renounced the 
pretender :. agreed to renew the treaty of commerce 
and navigation concluded in 1667: granted au ex- 
chukve privilege to the Engliſh for furniſhing the 
Spaniſh Weſt Þ Wer | negroes : ceded Gibral- 
tar and the iſland of Minorca to Great Britain, on 
condition that the Spaniſh inhabitants of the latter 

| | Thould 


and Spain were for ever ſeparated, Philip ack now- 
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would enjoy, their, Wa FN religion al removal the whigs fram all v 
himſelf to grant:a toll pardon to no gabe. of * \ cee ou 


and militar 00 their poſts filled by, ptofeſſed to- 
and to yield che Kingdom of l A PRs of || ries, ſome. ©: na 3 ſuppoſed id be attached 
| as Les Ek Ls to the 3 .. Theſe ſteps threw the We in- 


95 eiter een Arge that a delign 
7 1 ſecure 5 e ſuc ceſſion to 

the t reat-Britain, , Baron Schutz, the 

n oh #i4 held ſeeret conſultations. with 

the chiefs, of the whig Party, anc e 

their obſervations to the elector. They alſo main- 

tained a.correſpondence with the duke of Marlbo- 

[230 and the 17 55 of the queen being now be 
much impaired that every. day was believed to 
j 696 In of The i fe, N ihe certed e es for 
t be made Wia the t 

ben on the death of her majeſty ; 


_ allies; and was; 'perſuaded,. with their heary con- 
. — her e 3 4. Pape < e ual to 
e ſitua | 


excite and enceurage the fears and jealouſies of the 

ne The = 5 lords refounded with debates 
on the danger th 10 threatened the proteſtant ſucceſ- 
ſionz and the 25 BAG, of, York, with the ea 0 of 


| JF joined the 0 90 Fon to 17 rk 5. 
2 | tn . in the ia 5 of Hanover Il he Jen. a 4 24A 2785 the honour of 1005 
was in danger under her gavernment; but that ſuch || reign and the country were og 
perſons, who could thus diſtract the minds of men 


rules by which he . is conduct; and = 
with imaginary dangers, could only mean to diſturb || truth and juſtice bore witnels to his actions, he 


che preſent ae and to bring real evils upon ¶ ſhould not be intimidated 80 purſuing a wicked 
the public. She added, that after all ſhe had done || miniſter from the 88 75 cl, Sor 4 ro the Toner and | 
to ſecure the religion and! liberties of her people, from the Tower to the 

and to tranſmit both ſafe to poſterity, ſhe could We About this time, 15 kita DES, 5 the 
mention theſe proceedings without ſome degreę of 3 chancellor a writ for the electoral rince of Ha- 
warmth, and hoped the parliament would agree with || nover to fit in the houſe of peers as oe fe of Cam- 
her, that attempts to weaken her authorſty, or to || bridge, The Chancellor abner, that he would 
render the poſſeſſion of the crown uneaſy, could ne- immediately acquaint her majeſty with this requeſt, 
ver be proper means to ſtrengthen the proteſtant but it required ſome conſideration to make out 
ſucceſſion. % have done,“ ſaid. ſne, “ pus: ſhall || writs for peers who did not reſide in the kingdom. | 
“ gontinue to do my beſt for the good of my ſub- || The envoy replied, .in a menacing tone, that he 
* jects. Let it be your endeavour, as it ſhall be doubted not 1 5 lordſhip knew the nature of his 


0 mine, to unite our differences; not by relating office, but, if Narbe 48465 was the only ob- 
« from the ſtricteſt adherence to our conſtitution in ¶ jection, he was reſolyed to come over, and in all 


church and ſtate, hut by obſerving the laws your- probability would be landed before the writ was 


« ſelyes, and inforeing a due obedience. in others. made out, The queen being informed of this tran- 
In return for this ſpeech, the lords, the commons, ſaction, was ſo offended with the baron for apply ing | 

and the convocation; preſented affectionate addre(- to the chancellor before he had ſignified his inten- 

ſes; but the gall of party ſtill ſubſiſted, and the tion to her, that ſhe, forbad. him the court ; and 


dts; the people were daily inland by pam- re he: follows letter to che neal 0 hia ; 
hlers and papers. Addiſon, Steele,.and Halifax ||. ; adrenal, ova 


the my pany, and Swift was the champion 4 « Madam, Siſter, Aupt, e 

pt” the tories. In the month of March a complaint 4. Since the right of ſucceſſion to my 1 doms 
was made in the houſe of commons of ſeveral.ſcan- || « has been Reed 120 belong to a and yoyr 
dalous papers lately publiſhed, er the name of family, there have always been di eted per- 
Richard Steele, eſq; a member of that houſe,,, Sir e ſons, who, from particular, VIEWS 1 0 o 
William Wyndham declared, that theſe papers con- « intereſt, have. entered into meaſures to fix a 
tained inſolent, injurious reflections on the queen, ince af your blood in my dominions, even while 
herſelf, and could only be diftated by the ſpirit of e 


am pet living... I never thought, till now, that 
rebellion. A day being appointed for his trial, “ ahis project would have gone ſo far as to have 


Stele was ordered to attend in his place, when he 4 made the leaſt impreſſion on Nau. mind. But, 

e as I have lately perceived, by public rumouis, 
tial e, Me. Addiſon, | general Stanhope, rh which are. zaully ſpread, that your lecto- 
Mr. ue were his principal 1 Vee and his 5 | „ ral highaels 1 is come into that ſentiment, it is ef 


Fi importance, with reſpect to the ſucceſſion of your 

* family, that 1 ould tell you, ſuch a procerd- 

could be edges in his ehe had the leaf right ing will infallibly draw along with it ſome conſe- 

f dlences chat might be dangerous to the ſucceſſion 

« itſclf, which , is not ſecure any other way than as 

4. 15 Aer ny and « The Criſis. N by the prince who actually wears the croun main- 
Richard Steele, eſq; were voted. ſcandalous and rl 


« NE her authority and prerogative. There are 
ditious libels, and that the author ſhould be pe * ſuch is our mis fortune, many perſons who 
led the houſe of commons. 4% are ew es diſpoſed; 1o I leave you to judge 


. 


2 
* — 


The people were now greatly alarmed by a to- 4 bo hat tumults they may be able to raiſe, 2 1 wth 
ba « ſhoul 


This ſtep the queen conſidered as a perſonal infult, 
and alſo as an attempt to prejudice her in the opini- 


r 


the Jacobites were not idle. They flattered them- 
ſelves that the =_ ſecretly favoured the preten- | 


the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from 
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„ ſhould have a pretext to begin a commotion. 1 


« perſuade myfelf therefore you will never conſent 


that the leaſt thing ſhould be done, which may 
diſturb the repoſe of me and my ſubjects. 


« 'Open yourſelf ro me with the fame freedom 1 || © you ſhew the lat | "my 
| and for the hotiour of iny government, 8 1 
e ſecurity of the ſucceſſion, 1 
„vill come into it with zeal, provided it does not 
* derogate from my dignity, which I am refolyed | 


do to you, og: thy whatever you think may 
contribute to 


% to maintain. 


fuch a reſolution without knowing her ſentiments 


could be more dangerous to the tranquillity of her 


dominions, and the right of fuccefion in his line, 


and conſequemly more diſagreeable to her, than 
ſuch a proceeding at this jundtur rt. 
Theſe letters were printed and publiſhed in Eng- 
land with a view to inn the friends of the Hano- 
verian family, why the duke of Cambridge had 
laid afide his deſign of reſiding in Great Britain. 


ons of her ſubjects; the therefore ordered the pub- 
liſher to be taken into cuſtody. The princeſs So- 
phia did not long ſurvive this event, for on the 


eighth of June ſſie was ſeized with an 9 805 fit, 
Herenhaufen, 


as ſhe was walking in the gardens of 
and died in the arms of the electoral princeſs, before 


any aſſiſtance could be procured. She was the fourth 


and youngeſt daughter of Frederic king of Bohe- 


hemia, and Elizabeth his conſort, daughter of king 


In the midſt of theſe diſputes and commotions, 


— 


der; they depended upon Bolingbroke's attachment 


to that intereſt, and believed that the nation in ge- 


neral cheriſned the ſame ſentiments. Private aſ- 


ſemblies were therefore held in ſeveral” parts of 


Great Britain and Ireland: meaſures were concerted 


for turning the diſſenſtons of the kingdom to their 


owe advantage, and men were even inliſted for the 
pretender's ſetvice. The earl of Wharton having 
diſcovered theſe practices, ſounded the alarm. A 
proclamation was immediately publiſhed, offering 
a reward of five thoufand pounds for apprehending 
the pretender whenever he ſhould land, or attempt 


to land in Great Britain: the commons in an addaeſs 


of thanks for the proclamation, aſſured her majeſty 
that they would chearfully aid and aſſiſt her, by 
granting the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds, 
as a further reward to any who ſhould perform 


ſo great a ſervice to her majeſty and her king- 


On the ninth of July, the queen pur an — * 
the throne, in which, 


after thanking them for granting the neceſſary ſup- 


plies, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe hoped to meet them again 


in the winter, and to find them in ſuch a temper as 
was neceſſary. for the real improvement of com- 


' merce, and of all the other advantages of peace. 
She then added, my chief concern is to preſerve 
to you, and to your poſterity,” our holy religion, 
and the liberty of my ſubjects, and to ſecure the 
- « prefent and the future tranquillity'of my king. 
doms. But I muſt tell you plainly, that theſe 


— er 


* 


ENGLAND. A.. f. 
| * defirable ends can never be attained,” unleſs you 


« bring the ſame diſpoſitions on your parts; unleſs 


| © att groundlefs jealoufies, which create and foment 


« diviſions among you, be laid aſide ; and unleſs 
« you ſhew the Tame regard for my juſt prerogative, 


<« have always expreſſed for the rights of my peo- 
« ple.” The parliament was then prorogued to 
A ine: 


the tenth of Auguſt. 2 hend f 


I | © Her majeſty's conſtitution was now entirely de- 
I am, with great affeCtion, &c.” | 
h I pleted the ruin of her health, The diffenfions 
At the ſame time her majeſty wrote a letter to the | 

electoral prince, complaining of his having formed | g 

| j| their country, they 
on the ſubject; and affuring him, that nothing 


ſkroyed, the anxiety” of her mind having com. 


among her miniſters were arrived to ſuch à height, 
that, * Oy duty to her, or regard for 
Jt hey ſeemed to meet in counct merely 
with a view of oppoſing each other; and to ſuch 
an extravagant height did their animoſities arrive at 


laſt, that i is believed'a quarrel which happened 


between the treaſurer and lord Bolingbroke, in her 


| preſence, proved in ſome meaſure the cauſe of her 


death; for ſhe was heard to declare, that ſhe ſhould 


 broke's art prevailed, and, on the twenty-ſeventh 


? 


of July, the earl of Oxford was diveſted of all his 
— . n 


Such confufions, and the fatigne of attending by 


long cabinet-cauncil'on this event, had ſo violent 


an effect on the queen's ſpirits, that ſhe was imme 
diately ſeized with a lethafgic diſorder.” Every 


aſſiſtance that the art of healing could beſtow; was 
applied in vain. The diſorder now gained ground 


ſo faſt, that the very next day the phyſicians def- 


paired of her life. As ſoon as this declaration was 
made known to the privy-council; a committee of 
that board met at the Cock-pit,” and thence adjourn- 
ed to Kenſington. The dukes of Argyle and So- 
merſet, being informed of the deſperate condition 
of their ſovereign, repaired” to the palace, and, 
without being ſummoned, entered the council- 
chamber. The duke of Shrewſbury thanked them 
for their readineſs to aſſiſt them with their advice at 
ſo eritical a juncture, and deſired they would take 


their places. The phyſictans ſoon after declared 


that her majeſty was ſtill ſenſible: upon which it 
was unanimouſly agreed, to recommend the duke 
of Shrewſbury as a perſon” every way qualified to 
fill the important office of lord high treaſurer. 
Her majeſty approved their choice, and delivered 
the white ſtaff to the duke of Shrewſbury, deſiring 
he would uſe it for the good of her people. This 
poſt being filled, the dukes of Argyle and Somer- 
ſer propoſed, that all the privy-eounſellors in and 
about London, ſhould be invited to attend without 
any diſtinction of party. This motion being agreed 
to, the lord Somers and many other of the whig 
party, repaired to Kenſing to. 
Their firſt conſideration was the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, and orders were immediately iſſued to the 
four regiments of horſe and dragoons, quartered in 
the neighbouring counties, to march with all expedi- 
tion into the neighbourhood of London. At the 
fame time ſevenof the ten Britiſh batralions in the Ne- 
therlands, were directed to embark with the greateſt 
expedition at Oſtend for England. An embargo 
was laid upon all ſhipping, and directions given 
for equipping all the Thips of war that were in a 
condition of immediate ſervice. Nor was the elec- 
tor of Brunſwick forgot: a letter was written to 
that prince, informing him of the dangerous condi- 


tion of the queen's life; and deſiring him to repair 
| to 
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A.D. 1714. 
to Holland with all convenient ſpeed, where a Bri- 
tiſh ſquadron would attend to convoy him ſafe to 
England, in caſe of her majeſty's deceaſe. The 
miniſtry alſo took care to ſecure the ſea ports, to 
overawe all the jacobites in Scotland, and to pre- 


vent the friends of the pretender from aſſembling 
in England. | | 


While theſe precautions employed the care of 


the miniſtry. The queen, after having dozed in a 
lethargic inſenſibility for near thirty-ſix hours, paid 
the great debt of nature on the firſt of Auguſt, 
about ſeven in the morning, in the fiftieth year of 
her age, and the thirteenth of her reign. 

Queen Anne was in her perſon of 4 middle ſize 
and well proportioned, her hair of a dark brown, 
her complexion ruddy, and her aſpect rather comely 
than majeſtic, her voice clear and melodious, and 


her preſence ending during her reign, juſtice 


flowed in an impartial, and uninterrupted courſe 
and both the church and ſtate experienced a profu- 
fon of royal bounty. While her ſubjects laboured 
under the burden of an expenſive war, ſhe gene- 


rouſly aſſiſted them with a very conſiderable part of 


her own revenue. She piouſly applied the firſt 


fruits and tenths, one of the choiceſt flowers of the || - 


crown, to the maintenance of the poor clergy. She 
always expreſſed the greateſt concern far the ad- 


vancement of religion, and with the pureſt zeal | 


ö 


promoted the deſign of erecting churches to her 
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3 A. D. 1714. 337 
Saviour's honour. She gave every encours 
to charity ſchools for the ſupport of the indigent 
youth of her populous capital; that the ſeeds of 
religion and virtue might be early ſown in their ten- 
der minds; and even the univerſities; thoſe cele- 
brated ſeats of learning; always found her a moſt 
indulgent patroneſs. She always ſhared in the joys 
and ſorrows of her ſubjects, nor ever concealed her- 
ſelf from their diſtreſs. She was a pattern of con- 
jugal affection and fidelity; a tender mother; a 
warm friend, and an indulgent miſtreſs. In a word, 
if ſhe was not the greateſt, ſhe was; ar leaſt, one of 
B 1 that ever adorned the throne of 

„ = 
Fer majeſty had iſſued; by prince George of 
Denmark. ————— | 
1. A daughter that was ſtill born, the twelfth of 
C | | 
2. Lady Mary, born the ſecond of June, 1685; 
and died in February 1600. | 
3. Anne Sophia, born May the twelfth, 1686, 
July the 


and died February following. 

4. William duke of Glouceſter, born 

twenty-fourth, 1689, and died in the year 1700. 
5. The lady Mary, born in October, 1690, but 

lived only to be baptized. 

1 George, who alſo died ſoon after he was 
rn. * | . 


B O O K XIII 


From the death of queen Anne, zo the preſent time. 


G E O R G K 


A. D. O! the death of queen Anne, the! The lords juſtices finding the army and fleet had 


1714 crown devolved, purſuant to act 
eletor of Brunſwick; a prince then in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age, and endowed by nature, im- 
proved by a liberal education, with. every quality 
| neceſſary for governing a great and powerful 
C 3 

As ſoon as her majeſty's death was known, all 

the members of the privy council, then in or near 


London aſſembled, and the archbiſhop of Canter- | 
bury, the lord chancellor, and the Hanoverian re- 
ſident, produced the three inſtruments, in which 


the elector of Brunſwick had nominated the perſons 


cers of the realm. Theſe were the dukes of Shrewſ⸗ 


bury, Somerſet, Bolton, Devonſhire, Kent, Ar- 


le, Montroſe, and Roxburg ; the earls of Pem- 
oke, Angleſey, Carliſle, Nottingham, Scarbo- 


rough, and Oxford; lord viſcount Townſhend, and 


the lords Halifax and Cowper. Orders were imme. 
diately iſſued for proclaiming king George in Eng: 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the earl of Dorſet | 


was appointed by the regency, to carry the news of 
his majeſty's acceſſion, and to attend him in his 
Voyage to En . 44 44 bs 
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entirely taken out of the 


— 


I. 
[1 . 


| | been ſhamefully neglected, took all the neceſſary 
of on on George the firſt; * 


precautions to guard againſt a ſurprize; ordered 
ſuch officers; as they could truſt, to their reſpective 
poſts, and appointed Mr. Addiſon to be their ſe- 
cretary, giving him orders to receive from the poſt- 
maſter, all the diſpatches directed to the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, whereby the management of affairs was 
ands of lord Boling- 
broke. | | „ 

Purſuant to the act „ ng the ſucceſſion, 
the parliament was continued after the queen's de- 
miſe, and met in the afternoon of the day ſhe died. 


un | On the fifth of Auguſt, the lords juſtices went to 
to be added as lords juſtices to the ſeven great offi- | 


the houſe of peers, and the lord chancellor, in the 
name of the reſt, made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
wherein he acquainted them, ** that nothing had 
been omitted, ſince her majeſty's death, Which 
“ might contribute to the ſafety of rheſe realms : 
« that they had in conjunction with the council 
« *proclaimed bur lawful and rightful ſovereign 
“ king George: that ſeveral branches of the pub- 
« lic revenue being expired by the gens demiſe 
<« he recommended to them to make ſuch pro- 
« viſions, as might be requiſite to ſupport the ho- 
% nour and dignity of the crown,” He then, with 
e | 


| 


intereſt, as the only means to continue the preſent | 


| the utmoſt earneſtneſs, exhorted them to a perfect 
unanimity and firm adherence to their ſovereign. 


tranquillity. 


Both houſes immediately agreed upon an addreſs | es of the 
i the maids of honour, in like veils, and the women 


of condoleance for the death of the queen, and con- 


gratulations for his majeſty's happy acceſſion; pro- 


miſing to ſupport his undoubted right to the im- 
perial crown of theſe realms, againſt the pretender 
and all perſons whatſoever, and deſiring his ſpeed 
preſence among them. Theſe addreſſes being tran 


mitted to his majeſty, were moſt gracioully received, 


and he was pleaſed to return the following anſwer. 


hearty thanks for your addreſs, and the aſſurances 
you give me therein. The zeal and unanimity 


** are great encouragements to me, and I ſhall al. 
ways eſteem the continuance of them as one of 
the greateſt bleſſings to my reign. No one can 
be more truly ſenſible than I am, of the loſs 

ſuſtained by the death of the late queen, whoſe 
extraordinary piety and virtues ſo much endeared 
her to her people, and for whoſe memory I ſhall 
always have a particular regard. My beſt en- 
deavours ſhall never be wanting to repair this 
loſs to the nation. I will make it my conſtant 
care to preſerve our religion, laws and liberties 
inviolable, and to advance the honour and proſ- 
perity of my kingdoms. - I am haſtening to you, 

according to your deſire ſo affectionately ex- 

« preſſed in your addreſs.” | 


cc 


The parliament now reſolved upon an addreſs of 
thanks to his majeſty, for the ſatisfaction he ex- 
preſſed in the loyalty and affection of his ſubjects. 
They then granted the yearly ſum of 6ne hundred 
and fixteen thouſand, five hundred and ſeventy three 


pounds twelve ſhillings, during the term of thirty- 


two years, for the ſupport of his majeſty's houſhold 
and the dignity of the crown. Such other buſineſs 
as lay before them being diſpatched, on the twenty- 
firſt of Auguſt the lords juſtices went to the houſe 
of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to the bills for 
the ſupport of the king's houſhold, for rectifying 
miſtakes in commiſſioners names for the land-tax, 


and for enabling perſons, reſiding in Great-Britain, 


to qualify themſelves there for continuing in their 
reſpective employments in Ireland. The two houſes 
now adjourned to the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, and 
were then, by his majeſty's command, prorogued 
to the twenty-third of September. 
On the twenty fourth of Auguſt the ſolemnity 
of her late majeſty's funeral was performed in the 


following manner. The lords, peereſſes, and others, 


who were to attend on this occaſion, aſſembled 


about ſeven in the evening in the houſe of peers, 
2 adjacent, when, being called out in or- 
der by the officers of arms, about ten at night, 


and 


they proceeded through the prince's chamber into 


the palace-yard, and from thence to the ſouth-eaſt. 


door of the abbey. The royal corpſe was borne 
under a canopy: of purple velvet, 


.counſellors, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
the great officers of ſtare, The pall was ſupported 
by ſix dukes. - Her grace the dutcheſs of Ormond 
was chief mourner, Pike ſupported by the dukes 
of Somerſet and Richmond, in long cloaks, her 


« I take this firſt opportunity to return you my 


er A urf preceded by a 
great number of her. ſervants, the judges, privy- 


you have ſhewn upon my acceſſion to the crown, 1h n's death bell 
| court of Verſailles, by: Mr. 


* 


| aſſiſtants, all in long 


cloſed the 
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train was borne by two dutcheſſes, aſſiſted by the 
vice-chamberlain, and followed by two other 
dutcheſſes, at the head of fourteen counteſſes, as 


veils of black crape, and after 
them followed the ladies of the bed · chamber, and 


of the bed- chamber, with the gentlemen penſioners 

proceſſion. At the entrance into the 
abbey the dean, prebends, and choir, received the 
royal body with an anthem, and marching before 


Norroy king at arms, who carried the crown and 


cuſhion, they proceeded ſinging to Henry VII's 
chapel, where being arrived, the corpſe was depo- 
ſired on treſſels, while the funeral ſermon was 
preaching by the dean of Weſtminſter, after which 
e was, interred in the ſame vault with her late 
conſort prince George of Denmark; ,  ... + 
The queen's death 8178 made known at the 
Prior, Lewis declared, 

that he would inviolably maintain the peace of 
Utrecht; particularly with regard to the ſettlement 
of the Britiſh crown in the houſe of Hanover. The 
earl of Strafford, having notified this event to the 
ſtates general, and Mr. Klingraef having preſented 
them with a letter in which his maſter demanded 
the performance of their guarantee, they promiſed 
to fulfil their engagements, and congratulated his 


| electoral highneſs on his acceſſion to the throne of 


Great-Britain, / invited him at the ſame time to paſs 


through their dominions, aſſuring him that his in- 


— — 


tereſt was as dear to them as their own. 

Mr. Murray, on the twenty-eighth of Auguſt, 
arrived expreſs from Hanover, with an account 
that his majeſty had deferred his departure for ſome 
days, but brought ſeveral orders for the lords juſ- 


tices and council, particularly one for the removing 


the lord viſcount Bolingbroke from his office of 
ſecretary of ſtate, which was accordingly done on 


| the thirty-firſt, not without ſome marks of the 


royal diſpleaſure ; the dukes of Shrewſbury and So- 
merſet, and three of the lords regent, taking the 
ſeals from him, and locking and ſealing up all the 
doors of his office: the lord viſcount Townſend 
was ſoon after appointed to ſucceed, him. gu 
In the mean time the duke of Mgflbotyogh ar- 
rived in England; he landed at Dbver the very day 
the queen paid the debt of nature. His grace had 
been invited over, firſt by the lord treaſurer Ox- 

ford, when he had formed a qt of ingratiatin 
himſelf with the whigs; and afterwards by lord 
Bolingbroke, who found it neceſſary to acquire a 
colleague to ſupport him in power, ſo that it is no 
wonder he made large promiſes to the duke. His 
grace ſeemed indeed fo elated with returning great- 
neſs, that he for once loft ſight: of that prudence, 
which had hitherto been the invariable guide of his 
conduct. He endeavoured to make a __ entry; 

and accordingly about two hundred of the inhabi- 
tants of Southwark, with their member at their 
head, reſolved to attend him through the borough. 
He was alfo eſcorted through the city by a like 
number on horſeback; but the populace, who had 
been poifoned by the reports of the tories, did not 
receive him in the manner he expefted. = 
In the mean time the King, having intruſted his 
German dominions to his brother prince Erneſt; 
and made the neceſſary preparations for his jour- 

ney, fer out from Hetenhauſen on the laſt day - 
Auguſt, with the prince royal his fon. On the fif- 
teenth he arrived at the Hague, where he was com. 
arm panend 


limented on his acceſſion by a ſolemn deputation 
from the ſtates, and all the foreign miniſters. On 
the 16th he embarked for England, under convoy 
of a fleet of Engliſh and Dutch men of war, com- 
manded by the earl of Berkley, vice · admiral of the 
red, and arrived the next day in the Hope. On 
the eighteenth he landed with the prince at Green- 


wich, where they were attended by the. lords of the 

regency, the great officers of ſtate, and a vaſt num- 

ber of the nobility and gentry: many were honour- 
ed with particular marks of reſpect; but the duke 


of Ormond, and others concerned in the laſt mi- 
niſtry, were received with great diſregard, and the 


next day his grace was removed from his poſt of 
captain- general, and the duke of Marlborough re- 
| | On the twentieth his 
majeſty, attended by two hundred coaches and fix, 
made his public entry, through the city, to St. 
magnificent man- 
ner, in the midſt of innumerable crouds of people, 
and the loudeſt acclamations of joy; while every 


ſtored to his former honours, 
James's, in the moſt grand an 


thing ſeemed to promiſe a happy reign. -_ 


But the new government was leſs attentive to the 
religious cauſes that ſubſiſted between the two par- 


ties of whig and tory, than the importance. of the 


ſubject deſerved ; the king had imbibed the ſtrong: | 
eſt prepoſſeſſion againſt the latter, whom he conli- 
dered as jacobites, and the whigs his only true 


friends. The adminiſtration, inſtead of endeavour- 
ing to explain the true principles of the tories, and 


the difference between them and the jacobites, ſuf- | 


fered his majeſty to continue in his error; ſo that 
every place of truſt and 
the tories to the whigs. 1 5 
The principal changes in the government being 
made, his majeſty aſſembled his council, and made 


a declaration to the following effect: that it was 


his firm reſolution to do every thing in his power 
4 to ſupport and maintain the churches of Eng: 
« land and Scotland as they were ſcverally by law 
s eſtabliſhed; which, he was of opinion, might 

« be effectually done, without impairing, in the 
« leaſt, the toleration allowed by the law to pro- 
4 teſtant diſſenters, ſo agreeable to chriſtian cha- 
«rity, and fo neceſſary to the trade and riches of 
„ this kingdom.” 2 Bare if ET 
On the twentieth of October, his majeſty was 
crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual ſolemnity, 
at which both the earl of Oxford and lord Boling- 
Sg / 
In the mean time the demolition of Dunkirk 
having been repreſented as not going on with that 
vigour as had been ſtipulated by the late treaty of 
peace, the Engliſh reſident at Paris, was ordered 
to preſent a memorial to haſten the work, as alſo to 
prevent the canal of Mardyke from being finiſhed. 
Lewis having returned an equivocal anſwer, Mr. 


Prior was Tecalled, and the earl of Stair appointed 


ambaſſador to the French court, where he proſe- 
cited the affair with great vigbur. And as the bar- 
rier, now on the carpet between the emperor and 
the ſtates · general, was of great conſequence to the 
trade of this nation, e Cadogan was ſent to 
Antwerp to aſſiſt at the conference. 


_ -* During theſe tranſactions, the number of male- 


contents in England was conſiderably increaſed ; 


was reviyed; ſeditious libels were diſperſed among 
the people; and terrible tumults raiſed” in different 
parts of the kingdom, particularly at Birmingham, 


profit was transferred from 


— 207 Wn" Sn "2s 


the old clamour of the _ the church was in, 


Briſtol, Chi ppenham, Norwich, and Reading. 


"ec 
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The 
party cry was, Down with the Whigs, Sacheverel 
«* for ever.“ At the ſame time a printed mani- 
feſto was ſent by the pretender ,to the dukes of 
Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyle, and other no- 
blemen of the firſt diſtinction. Herein he aſſerted 
his claim to the crown of Great Britain, and in- 
ſiſted © that the revolution ruined the Engliſh mo- 
* narchy ; laid the foundation of a republican go- 
vernment, and devolved. the ſovereign power 
upon the people.“ He farther obſerved, ** that 
when he found the treaty of peace was upon the 
point of being concluded, without any regard to 
him, he publiſhed his proteſtation againſt it,” 
He then gives his reaſons for having been quiet for 
ſome time, in the following words, © Yet, con- 
* trary to our expectations, upon the death of the 
princeſs our ſiſter, of whoſe good intentions to- 
wards us we could not for ſome time doubt, and 
this was the reaſon we then lat ſtill, expecting 
the good effects thereof, which were unfortu- 
nately prevented by her deplorable death; we 
found. that our people, inſtead of taking this 
favourable* opportunity of retrieving the honour 
and true intereſt of rheir country, by doing us 
“and themſelves juſtice, had immediately pro- 
„claimed for their king, a foreign prince, to our 
4 prejudice, contrary to the fundamental, and in- 
e conteſtible laws of hereditary right, which their 
e ' pretended acts of ſettlement can never abrogate.“ 
| eſe papers as: delivered to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, his majeſty refuſed an audience to the mar- 
quis of Lamberti, miniſter from the duke of Lor- 
raine, from a perſuaſion, that this manifeſto could 
not have been prepared, or tranſmitted without the 
countenance and knowledge. of his maſter, who 
had granted an aſylum at his court to the pretender. 
It was in vain that the duke of Lorraine denied his 
being privy to this affair: his utmoſt conceſſions 
were inſufficient, for his miniſter was informed that 
nothing could gain the friendſhip of the king of 
England but immediate orders for the chevalier to 
depart his maſter's dominions, and as the duke 
would not comply with this condition, his miniſter 
withdrew from the kingdom. 

A. D. 1715. His majeſty having on the fifth 
of January diſſolved the parliament, another was 
appointed to meet on the ſeventeenth of March, 
by a very extraordinary proclamation, in which the 


* 
vY 


ct 
cc 
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king complained of the pernicious deſigns of ſome 
men diſaffected to his ſucceſſion; and of their hav- 
ing miſrepreſented his principles and conduct. He 


mentioned the perplexities of public affairs, the 


interruption of commerce, the heavy debts of the 


nation, and expreſſed his hope, that his loving 
ſubjects would ſend to parliament the moſt proper 
erſons for redreſſing the preſent diſorders, by elect- 
ing ſuch repreſcntatives as had expreſſed a firm at- 
tachment to the proteſtant fuccelſidn when it was 
bn 

On the 14th of March the new parliament met, 
and Mr. Spencer Compton was choſen ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons. On the 21ſt the king 
came to the houſe of peers, and delivered the fol- 
lowing ſpeech in writing to the chancellor, who 


read it in preſence of both houſes,” 


« My lords and gentlemen,  _ 
„ This being the firſt 8 that I have had 
& in parliament ſinee it 
| pleaſed 


ol meeting my peop 
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<« pleaſed Almighty God of his providence to call 
& me to the throne of my anceſtors. I moſt gladly 
«© make uſe of it to thank my faithful and lovin 

ſubjects, for that zeal an 


t againſt all the open and ſecret, practices that have 


bas. guiſhed themſelves upon this occaſton. 


4 ceſſes of a war; which was ſo wiſely, and chear- 
fully ſupported by this nation, in order to pro- 
% cure a good peace, had been attended with a ſuit- 


«able conclufion ; but it is with concern I. muſt } 


de tell you, that ſome conditions, even of this 
4 peace, eſſential to the ſecurity of the trade of 
« Great Britain; are not duly executed, and the 
performante of the whole may be looked upon as 
« precarious, untill we have formed defenſive alli- 
« ances to guarantee the preſent treaties. 

„ The pretender, who ſtill 
« threatens to diſturb us, and boaſts of the aſſiſt- 


« ance, which he tilt expetts here, to repair his 


% former diſappointments. 


« A great part of our trade is rendered imprac- 1 


« ticable. i nuſt def 
* our manufactures, and ruin our navigation. 


« thoſe debts, by paying off forthwith a great 
„ number of ſhips, which had been kept in pa 

« when there was no occaſion for continuing fuc 

«an EXPEnce. . _ | | 


« Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

% [ rely upon you for ſuch fupplies as the pre- 
« ſent circumſtances of our affairs require, for this 
« year's ſervice, and for the ſupport of the public 
„ faith, The eſtimates ſhall be laid before you, 
« that you may conſider of them, and what you 
e ſhall think neceſſary for your ſafety, I ſhall think 
« ſufficient for mine. | | 


« doubt not but you will concur with me in | 
© opinion, that nothing can contribute more to the 


„ ſupport and eredit of the nation, than a ſtrict 
% obſervance of all parliamentary engagements. 


& for the fupport of the eivil government are ſo 
« far incumbered and alienated, that the produce 
« of the funds which remain, and have been grant- 
« ed to me, will fall much ſhort of what was at 
« firſt defigned for maintaining the honour and dig- 


« as am confident you think it yours, to ſee a 
<« prince of Wales, who may, in due time, ſue- 
« ceed me on the throne, and to ſee him bleſt with 


« many children, the beſt and moſt valuable pledges | ment the annual allowance. before granted 


majeſty, for the detter ſupport of his houſhold and 
family, 10 as to make up the ſum of ſeven hundred 


«* of our care and concern for your poſterity, this 
« muſt occafion an expence to which the nation has 
«not for many years been accuſtomed, yet ſuch as 
« ſurely no man will grudge, and therefore I do 
« not doubt but you will think of it with that af- 
« fection, which I have reaſon to hope for from 
* you. : _— 1 4 Er K 2 vn 
My lords and gentlemen, _ 
The eyes of all e are ug 
& ing the iſſue of this firſt 


ſeſſion, let no unhappy 


| © purſuing the common intere 
Let no wicked inſinuations difquiet the minds of 
firmneſs that 155 1 
* in defence of the ptoteſtant ſucceſſion, 7 
enn i | © ment. The happineſs, eaſe, and proſperity of 
4* been uſed to defeat it; _ 1 yer forget 
& f lieations I have to thoſe who have dutin- | | | 
the obligations I ct || © I ſhall always eſteem my beſt friends, and 1 
& It were to be wiſhed that the l ſuc- | 


— 


— — Cn <——_ 4 


— 


— 


reſides at Lorraine, | y would en 
| world by their actions was, by no means to be im- 


This, if not retrieved; muſt deſtroy | 


— —— Ingo: 


Great Britain. 


ec wy of the crown, and fince it is my happineſs, | 


| COPY ot it to DE 1 1 
| ry city and borough, and came ta a reſolution of 


you, wait- | 


& diviſion of parties here at home, divert you from 
of your country. 


« my ſubjects. The eſtabliſhed conſtitution in 
c church and ſtate, ſhall be the rule of my govern- 


4 


“ my people, ſhall be the chief care of my life. 
Thale who aſſiſt me in carrying on theſe meaſures, 


de doubt not but that T ſhall be able, with your af. 


* ſiſtance, to diſappoint the deſigns of thoſe who 
| * would deprive me of that blefling which I moſt 


« value, the affection of my people.” 


His majeſty being returned from the houſe of 
peers, the lords took the royal ſpeech into conſide- 
ration and immediately yoted an addreſs; in which 


1 et expreſſed their hopes that his majeſty, aſſiſted 
| by 


is parliament, - would be able to recover. the re- 
putation of the Fas in foreign parts, the loſs 
of which they would endeavour. to convince. the 


puted to the nation in general. 

The commons went ſtill farther : *< they declared 
ce their aſtoniſhment to hear that any of the condi- 
« tions of the late peace ſhould till remain unexe- 


I cuted; and that proper care had not been taken 
« The public debts are very great, and ſurpria- 

« ingly increaſed ſince the fatal ceſſation of arms. 

« My firſt care was to prevent a further increaſe of 


& to form ſuch alliances as might have rendered the 
« peace firm and laſting: that they could not ob- 
ce avs without reſentment, that the duke of Lor- 
<« rain, notwithſtanding the repreſentations of the 
« Engliſh court, ſtill continued to furniſh an aſy- 
« lum to the pretender to the crown of theſe realms, 


{| © eſpecially as he had the preſumption. to publiſh 


« declarations from thence. tending to ſtir up his 
« majeſty's ſubje&s to rebellion.” Bur what raiſed 


| their indignation to the higheſt degree, was, that it 


appeared, from the manifeſto's publiſhed by the 
Forts that his hopes of ſucceſs. were chiefly 
ounded on the meaſures ſome time ſince taken in 
The commons therefore. declared, 
that they would ſtrictly enquire into theſe fatal miſ- 
carriages; to trace out the nature of theſe pernicious 
meaſures, and bring the authors to condign puniſh- 


| ment. 


Accordingly general Stanhope delivered to the 


| houfe fourteen. volumes, containing all the papers 


« The branches of the revenue formerly granted || relating to the late negotiations of peace and com- 


merce; and moved that they might be referred to a 


ſelect committee of twenty perſons, who might di- 
geſt the ſubſtance of them under proper heads, and 


report them, together with their own obſervations to 
the houſe. But before this meaſure was taken, lord 


| Bolingbroke thought proper to withdraw to the con- 
tinent, 8 behind him a letter, in juſtification 
% O —O—O— ; 


The houſe of commons having reſolved to aug- 
to his 


thouſand pounds; and alſo appointed a committee 


| of ſecrecy to enquire into the conduct of the late 


mn ordered their report to. be printed, and a 
it to be — 860 Q returning officer of eve- 
impeaching Henry Viſcount Bolingbroke, Robert 
earl oF Oxford, Thomas carl of Stratford, and 
James duke of Ormond, of high treaſon, and 


other high eri d miſd 
" 4% igh crimes; £23 3 WLGEIMEANGTE EP ILY 
by _— * * - 


A. D. 1716. 


Accordingly they prepared the neceſſary bills, 
which not long after paſſcd both houſes; and re- 
ceived the royal aſſent. They likewiſe prepared a 
bill, for preventing tumultuous aſſemblies, which 
were now very frequent in different parts of the 
kingdom. 3 WH | 


Ga the twentieth of July, his majeſty went to 


the houſe of peers, and having commanded the 


lower houſe to attend him there, he acquainted 


14 : 


ng amuſements of the French pleni- 
Jtrecht, by the connivance of the 


F. The duke of Ormond's acting in concert with 


and Mr. Prior in France. 


the French general. 


8. The Journey, of Bolingbroke to France, in 


order to negotiate a ſeparate peace. 


= - 


9. The negotiations of th 


+ #3; 


duke of Shrewſbury 


10. The precipitate concluſion of the peace at 


The report having been taken into conſideration, 


Utrecht. | on 
11. The ſacrificing the Catalans. 
12. Promoting the intereſt of the pretender. 


on the tenth of June Mr. Walpole impeached Hen- 


— 3 


ry, lord viſcount Bolingbroke, of high treaſon, and | 
other crimes and miſdemeanors. Lord Coningſby 


138 


then ſtanding up, impeached the earl of Oxford in 


* 


4 
K&R 


the following terms: © the worthy chairman has 
* impeach 
« has impeached the clerk, 


has im 
„ 


the hand, but I impeach the head; he 
ed the clerk, and I the juſtice; he 
peached the ſcholar, and I the maſter : I 


impeac 
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h Robert, earl of Oxford and Mortimer, 
of high treaſon and other crimes and miſdemean- 
-< ors.” Such precipitate meaſures were condemned 
by ſeveral members of both parties, and Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll, one of the committee of ſecrecy; ſaid, that 


8 E OHR G E, J. 


| 


: 
4 


: 
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Z 
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| he conld not think the houſe had ſufficient 
| dence for impeaching the earl of high treaſon : but 
| the chairman declaring, that, beſides the proofs 
| contained, in the report, they had, alfo the inforce- 


| ſolved-to impeach him. 


wee 


| 
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evi- 


ment of perſonal evidence, it was Unanimouſly re- 


On the 21ſt of June Mr, ſecretary, Stanhope im- 
peached. James, duke of Ormond, of high treaſon 


l | and other high crimes and miſdemeanors. The 
them, that he had received certain advice of an at- 


| ley, Sir William W 


duke was defended by Mr. Hutchinſon, Mr. Lum: 
m Wyndham. Mr. Onſlow, Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Hungerford, and ſeveral others of both 
parties. Sir Joſeph Jekyll, in particular, (aid, “ that 
+, tt there was room for mercy, he hoped it would 


_& be ſhewed to that noble, generous, and courageous 
“ peer, who had, during a long ſeries of years, ex- 
[| <© erted, thoſe great accompliſhments for the good 
| © of his country: that, as the ſtatute of Edward 
III. on which the charge againſt him was "ge 
| © ed, had been mitigated by ſubſequent, a 


s, the 
* houſe ought not, in his opinion, to take advan- 
ce tage of that act againſt the op. but impeach 
te him of being guilty of high crimes; and miſde - 
e meanors only.” But, after a long debate, the 
queſtion was put, and carried in the affirmative. 
The duke now. conſidering himſelf as prejudged, 
thought proper to conſult his own ſafety, by with- 
drawing himſelf from the kingdom. | 
In the mean time the committee of ſecrecy having 
prepared the articles of impeachment againſt the 
earl of Oxford, preſented them to the houſe on 
the eighth of July: they were to the following 
purpoſe: be, | | | 
1. That he, Robert, ezrl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer, had entered into a negotiation with France, 
without conſulting the allies, and agreed it ſhould 
be kept ſecret, | e e 5 
2. He had permitted the coming of Meſnager, 
treated with him, and aſſumed, without autho- 
rity, the royal power. 3 
3. He had prepared preliminaries ſigned by 
“ Meſnager, and ſent them to Holland, where a 
private treaty was, by his advice, concluded with 
7 175 v 
4. He had not regarded 


45 


cc 
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ec 


| the repreſentation of 
Buys, the Dutch miniſter, but declared the queen 
te had made no ſuch treaty, nor would make any 
« without conſent of the ſtates. 
&* 5. He had ordered the biſhop of Briſtol to in- 
« ſift upon Spain, though by the preliminaries the 
duke of Anjou was acknowledged as king, and 
though he had perſuaded her majeſty not to inſiſt 
upon the reſtitution of Spain, oy 
% 6, He had not ſecured ſatisfaction for the al- 
lies, but had acted in concert with France. 
4 7, He had adviſed the queen to accept of the 
duke of Anjou's renunciation, though Torcy had 
declared it to be null and void by the funda men- 
eee e een | 
8. He had, with others, adviſed, that the 
duke of Ormond ſhould be ordered not to en- 
gage in any battle or ſiege ; a circumſtance which 
ruined the affairs of the allies. And afterwards 
ſent an order to the biſhop of Briſtol, declaring 


45 


that the queen looked upon herſelf as under no 


obligation whatever to the ſtates. | 

“ 9. He had adviſed, that the duke of Ormond, 
with all the troops in the 1 pay, ſhould ſe- 
parate themſelves from the army of the allies, 


and not pay the arrears to thoſe who refuſed. 
8 6. He 
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arms, and the ſending lord Bolingbroke to Francę 
to ſettle the terms. | 
4 11. He had treacherouſly advifed the enemy 
how to gain Tournay. . 
« 12, He had adviſed and aſſiſted in giving up 


« 


cc 


13. He had treacherouſty adviſed the ninth ar- 
« ticle of the treaty of commerce with France; by 
which the French acquired the liberty of fiſhing, 


ce 
wc 
cc 


land, 


« 14. He had taken Sicily from the houſe of | 


cc 


Auftria, and given it to the duke of Savoy, with- 


« out any application from the duke. 


(e 
cc 


ſpeeches to the parliament wherein the terms of 
peace and commerce were falfely repreſented, 
« 16. He had, as far as poſſible, deſtroyed the 
independence of the houſe of lords, by cauſing 
the queen to create twelve peers at one time to 
ſerye his ends. | 155 | 

« 17, He had not, as prime miniſter, adviſed 
the queen againſt the deſtructive expedition to 
Canada. | | 
18. He had procured a warrant for thirtee 
thouſand pounds for his own uſe. _ 

19. He had procured a warrant for five thou- 
fand five hundred and ſixty pounds to his relation, 
« Thomas Harley. 
20. He had paid a 
James's queen. | 
% 21. He had received Patrick Lileſh, alias Law. 


cc 
©c 
cc 


cc 
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large ſum of money toking 
cc | 10 4121 


ce 


«© cauſed ſeveral ſums of money to be paid to him. 


« 22, He had, with others, cauſed the Catalans 
e to be expoſed to the fury of an enraged, revenge- 


< paped them to take arms. 


Theſe articles being agreed to, lord Coningſby, 
attended by moſt of the members who voted for the 
impeachment, went up to the lords, and, at the bar | 
might be ſequeſtered from parliament and commit- | 

red to ſafe cuſtody. The demand occaſioned a 


of the houfe, impeached the earl of - Oxford of high 
treaſon, &c. at the ſame time demanding, that he 


debate, Whether or not the earl ſhould be fo 
&« committed?“ in the courſe of which the earl ob- 


ſerved, that the whole charge might be reduced to. 


the negotiations and concluſions af the peace. 
« that the nation wanted a peace,” he faid, no- 


were as good as could be expected, conſidering 
the backwardneſs and reluctance which fome of 
the allies ſhewed to come into the queen's mea- 
ſures ; that the peace was approved by the two 
ſucceſſive parliaments : that he had no ſhare in 
the affair of Tournay, which was wholly tranſ- 
acted by that unfortunate nobleman who had 
thought fit to ſtep afide : that, nevertheleſs, he 
would venture to ſay, in his behalf, that, if that 
charge could be proved, it would net amount to 
treaſon : that, for his own part, he had always 
acted by the immediate directions of the late 
queen, without offending againft any known law, 
and being juſtified by his on conſcience, was 
unconcerned for the life of an inſignificant old 
man: that if miniſters of ſtate, acting by the 
immediate commands of their ſovereign, were to 
be accountable for- their proceedings, it might 


leſs, an Iriſh papiſt, as a foreign miniſter, and 


« ful prince, againſt whom the late queen had en- 


Z 
: 
: 


* 
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body could deny: that the conditions of this peace 


„ ever.” Next day he was again brought to the 


« 15. He had cauſed the queen to make ſeveral | 
| 


| way 


| 
; 
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e to. He had adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of | 
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one day or other be the caſe with all the mem- 
« bers of that auguſt aſſembly : that he doubted 


| © nor but their lordſhips, out of regard to them- 


« ſelves, would give him an equitable hearing; and 


| © he hoped, that, in the courfe of the enquiry, it 


| << would appear, that he had merited not only the 
Spain and the Weſt Indies to the duke of Anjou. | 


5 
e 


| then added, . My lords, I am now to take my 


« indulgence, but the favour of government.“ He 


« leave of your lordſhips and of this honourable 


„ houſe, perhaps for ever, I ſhall lay down my life 
and drying their fiſh on the ifland of Newfound- | 


with pleaſure in a caufe favoured by my dear 
royal miſtreſs. When I conſider, that I am to 
be judged by the Juſtice, honour, and virtue of 
my peers, I ſhall acquieſce, and retire with great 
content: and, my lords, God's will be done.” 
The duke of Shrewfbury now ſtood up and ac- 
quainted the'houle that the earl was very much in- 
diſpofed 'with the gravel, which being taken into 
conſideration, his lordſhip was ſuffered to remain at 
his own houfe, in cuſtody of the black rod. In his 
home a vaſt concourſe of people attended him, 
crying, High church, Ormond, and Oxford for 


bar, where- a copy of the articles was delivered to 
him, and he was allowed a month to prepare his 
anſwer. But, ſo great was the rancour of his ene- 
mies, that, notwithſtanding Dr. Mead declared it 
as his opinion, that the carl's life would be expoſed 


to imminent danger by ſuch a proceeding, they, on 


the ſixteenth of July, reſolved to ſend. him to the 
tower. Theſe proceedings exaſperated the nation 
greatly. Tumults were raiſed in Staffordſhire, and 
other parts of the kingdom, againſt the friends' and 
adherents of the new miniſtry. A general ſpirit of 
diſcontent, fo openly manifeſteJ, filled then with 


| terror for their own ſafety, and the' houſe of com- 


mons thought proper to addreſs the king to put the 
laws againſt rioters vigorouſly in force, A new law, 
called, The Proclamation, or Riot- act,“ was pre- 
pared, and ſoon after received the royal aſſent, de- 


1} creeipg, that if any perſons, to the number of twelve, 


unlawtully aſſembled, ſhould continue to zether one 
hour after having been required in his majeſty's 
name to diſperſe, by a Juſtice of the peace, or other 
officer, and heard the proclamation againſt riots rad 
in public, they ſnould be deemed guilty of felony 


* 


without benefit of clergy. 


1 Aeg 


On the twentieth of July, the king went to the 


* 


houſe of peers, and having ſent for the lower houſe 


to attend him there, he acquainted them that he 
had received certain advices of an attempt preparing 
abroad in favour of the pretender; and that a re- 
bellion was actually begun at home: he therefore 
expected that the commons would not leave the 
kingdom in a defencetefs condition, but enable him 
to take ſuch meaſures as ſhould be neceſſary for the 
public ſafety. The cammons immediately drew up 


an addrefs, in which they aſſuted his majeſty, rey 


would ſupport him, with their lives and fortanes 
againlt all his open and fecret enemies, and deſited 
him to raife ſufficient forces, as ſoon as poflible, for 
the ſecurity of the kingdom; and the next day, the 
lords addreſſed him to Ws fame effect. The Habeas 
Corpus act was now ſuſpended for ſome time, which 
enabled his majeſty to detain the perſons of thoſe 
whom he ſhould ſufpe& of confpiring againſt his 
perſon and government. Soon after the duke, of 
Powis, the earls of Jerſey and Scarſdale ; the lords 
Lanſdown, and Dunbar; Sir Marmaduke Conſta- 
ble, Sir John Packington, and Str George Brown; 
e colonel 
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colonel Paul, and ſome others were ſecured, A 
reward of one hundred thouſand pounds was offered 
to any one who ſhould ſeize the pretender, dead 
or alive. Sir George Byng was fent to take the 
command of a fleet in the Downs; and Sir John 
Jennings was ſent to Scotland, where he hoiſted 
his flag on board the Oxford, as commander in 
chief of the ſquadron then upon the coaſt. Ge- 
neral Erle was haſtened to his government of 


Portſmouth; the guards were encamped in Hyde- .|| 


park, and every other . taken, which 
could ſecure the Ar of the kingdom at home. 
On the fifth of Auguſt, the articles againſt the 
duke of Ormond were read in the houſe of lords, 
upon which warm debates enſued, but the ſeveral 
articles were at laſt agreed to by a great majority. 
The firſt of theſe articles charged the duke, with 
correſponding with the marſhal Villars, the French 
general, while he commanded the Britiſh army in 
Flanders. The ſecond, that he wickedly promiſed 
and engaged, that he would not attack the French 
army, nor engage in any fiege againſt. France. 
The third, that he did falſely, maliciouſly, wick- 
edly, and traiterouſly adhere to the French king, 
and in purſuance of a promiſe he had ſecretly made 
to the marſhal Villars, he endeavoured to perſuade 
the general of the confederate army, to raiſe the 


ſiege of Queſnoy, and, when he could not prevail, || 


marched off with the queen's troops, and gave the 
general of the enemy advice of it. All the reſt 
of the articles conſiſt of the duke's conduct in 
Flanders reduced into a charge; and both he and 
the lord Bolingbroke bring fled from juſtice, bills 


were brought in to ſummon, them to ſurrender 


themſelves by the tenth of September, and, in de- 
fault thereof, to attaint them of high treaſon, 


which paſſed both houſes, and received the royal 


aſſent. Theſe noblemen having neglected to ſur- 


render themſelves within the time limited by this || having only lieutenant Hamilton and two ſervants 


proclamation. The houſe of lords ordered the 


earl marſhal to raze their names and armorial bear- 
ings out of the liſt of peers; inventories were 


taken of their perſonal eſtates; and the duke's at- 
chievement; as knight of the garter, was taken 


- from St. George's chapel at Windſor. 
The articles againſt the earl of Strafford, were, 


on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt, agreed to by the com- 
mons, and carried by Mr. Aiſlabie to the lords, 


when the earl made a long ſpecch in his own de- 
fence. He complained, that his papers had been 
ſeized in an unprecedented manner; and obſerved 
that if in his letters, or diſcourſe, he had dropped 
an unguarded expreſſions againſt ſome foreign 


miniſters while he had the honour to repreſent the 
crown of Great Britain, he hoped they would not 
be accounted criminal by a Britiſh houſe of peers. 
He deſired he might be allowed a competent time 
to anſwer the articles brought againſt him, and to 


have duplicates of all the papers, which had ei- 
ther been laid before the committee of ſecrecy, or 
remained in the hands of the government, to be 


uſed occaſionally in his juſtification. Scveral of 
the whig party warmly oppoſed this requeſt, but 


at laſt, the earl of Ilay obſerved, that in every ci-;|| 


vilized nation, , all courts of judicature, except 


the houſe of peers of Great Britain ought pot, in 
this caſe, to do any thing contrary to that honour 


and eguity, for which they were ſo juſtly renowned,” 
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throughout all Europe. Influenced by theſe obſer- 
vations, the houſe reſolved, that the earl ſhould 


be indulged with copies of ſuch papers, as he 
might judge neceffary for his defence. 


A rebellion. was by this time actually begun in 


Scotland under the earl of Mar. This nobleman, 
who had been ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland at the 


time of the union of the two kingdoms, and acted 
in that capacity for England during the late treaty, 
was undoubtedly apprehenſive that a conſiderable 


change would be made in the miniſtry, on the king's 


acceſſion to the throne: in order, therefore, to ſe- 
cure an intereſt in his majeſty's favour, he ſent him 


a letter dated from Whitehall on the thirtieth of 


Auguſt, 1714, which his majeſty afterwards cauſed 
to be publiſhed. In this letter he acquainted the 
king, that he was afraid he had the misfortune, to 


be miſrepreſented to his majeſty, as he was the 


* 


only 8 of the late queen's ſervants whom his 
majeſty's miniſters here, did not viſit. He added, 
<< a predeceſſor of mine was honoured with the care 
of your majefty's grandmother, when young, 
and ſhe was pleaſed afterwards to expreſs ſome 
concern for our family, in letters which I ſtill have 


0 
cc 
cc 


under her hand. Your majeſty ſhall ever find 
me as faithful and dutiful a ſubject and ſervant 


as ever any of my family have been to the crown, 
or as I have been to my late miſtreſs the queen; 
and I beg your majeſty may be ſo good, not to 
believe any miſrepreſentations of me, which no- 


thing but party hatred, and my zeal for the inte- 


e reſt of the crown doth occaſion,” | 

He was alſo one of thoſe who ſigned the procla- 
mation for declaring his majeſly the lawful king of 
this nation; notwithſtanding which, being uneaſy 
to find himſelf neglected at court, and, at the ſame 
time, apprehenſive of being called to acount, he 
went on board a ſhip in the dreſs of a private perſon, 


with him for Scotland. Soon after his arrival ar 
his ſeat of Kildrummy, he gave notice of it to the 
principal men of the party, and invited them to a 


great council on the ſixteenth of Auguſt. Several 
| perſons of the higheſt quality and intereſt in the 


party met him accordingly ; among whom were 
the marquiſſes of Huntley and  Tullibardine, the 
earls of Nithiſdale, Mareſchal, Traquair, Errol, 
Southeſk, Carnwath, Seaforth, and ſeveral others. 


Here the earl of Mar, in a ſet ſpeech, excited them 
all to take up arms for king James III. for ſo he 


called the pretender: that for his part, he was re- 
ſolved to ſummon all the fenfible men of his own 
tenents, and with them to hazard his life in ſo good 
2 cauſe. At the ſame time he aſſured them that 
there would be a general riſing in England, and 
that they ſhopld certainly receive powerful ſuccours 
from France. He ſhewed them - ſome letters he 
had feceived from Lorraine under the pretender's 
own hand, promiſing to come over in perſon to them 


ſhortly ; affuring the n they ſhould have a ſufficient 


ſupply of arms and ammunition, as ſoon as tt ey could 
give him advice to what port they ſhould be ſent, 


"The earl alſo produced a commiſſion under the 


pretender's bwn hand, appointing him commander 


| | J in chief; aſſuring them that he was and ſhould be 
- the inquiſition allowed the perſon's arraigned, all | 
that was neceſſary for their juſtification ; and that 


furniſhed with money, ſufficient for carrying on 
the deſign, without putting the gentlemen then 
Preſent td any expence. This had fo far the deſired 
Effect, that the ttandard of the pretender was © ſet 


up on the ſixth of September; and he was ſoon 


after 
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after proclaimed at Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, and I the rebels in form. At firſt the king's troops were 


ſeveral other places ; and it was computed that ix 
thouſand were now in arms, in defence of his title 
to the crown. 5 


* 


| DEG N arte [iro wr; bi 4 
The rebels had formed a reſolution of taking the | 


caſtle of Edinburgh by ſurprize, and eighty per- 
{ons were ſelected to mount the wall on the weſt fide” 
of the caſtle, by the aſſiſtancè of rope ladders, pro- 
vided for that purpoſe; and which were to be pulled 


up: by: ſome ſoldiers e e ad beet” 


bribed for that piece of ſervice. .. Hut a eaſonable 
diſcovery. having, been made by the lord chief 
| 1 Clerk, the, conſpirators were [ſeized in the. 
act. 1 A, *.9 n * des. 3 


U 


F Wu Ala, a>: $345 e by Au | 
This diſappointment, together with the news of 


the death of Lewis XIV. king of France, Who 
died the beginning, of .chis month, ſo greatly dif- 
couraged the rebels, that ſome propoſed to defer 
any farther attempts, till che prerender was actually 
landed in Scotland; but the majority. depending 
upon an inſurrection in England, to fayour their 
enterprize, determined to 7 5 on their undertaking 
at all events. WE. 


a 


great galled by the ſhot of tlie enemy, fired from 
the windows of the houſes; and brigadier Honey- 
wood, who began the attack on the ſouth ſide! of 
the town, received a cohtufion on his ſnoulden but 
upon the general giving orders to ſet fire to the 
houſes at each end ef the town, and the arrival: of 
general Carpenter with freſn forces; the rebels were 
ſo diſpirited, that they deſired: à ceſſation of arms; 
and ſoon after ſubmitted themſelves to mercy. 
About one hüfdtect and thitry men of the roy- 
aliſts were killed; but the loſs ſuſtained by the re- 
bels was never known. Upwardsof tourten hundred 
ll prifoners were taken; among whom were general 
|| Foſter, the earl of -Derwentwater, lord Widdring- 
ton and ſeveral other perſons: of diſtinction: the 
earls of Nithiſdale, Wintoun, Carnwath and Ken- 
mure, lord Nairn and other Scottiſh noblemen and 


gentlemen to the number of one hundred and forty- 
; 


three; beſides ſeveral vaſſals and ſervants. All the 
noblemen and leaders were fecured: || Major Nairn, 
captain Lockhart, captain Shaftoe, and enſign 
Erſkine, were tried by a court marſhal as deſerters, 


The precautions however, taken by the govern- 


ment had rendered abortive the deligns which had 
been formed for riſings in Briſtol, Bath and Oxford. 


But they were not ſo ſucceſsful in the north: the | 
earl of Derwent water, Mr. Foſter, and about two 


hundred and fifty more appeared in rebellion and 
rendezvouſed at Plainkeld, near Rothbury, where 
they were ſoon after joined by the lord Widdrington 
with a party. of horſe from Scotland. They pro- 
claimed the pretender at Warkworth, Morpeth, and 
Hexham. 5 ; r 


As ſoon as general, Carpenter was informed of 
their proceedings he marched at the head of ſeyeral 
regiments of horſe and foot, into; thoſe parts, and 
reached Newcaſtle on the twentieth of October. 
Upon his approach the enemy was thrown into, the 


_ utmoſt contuſion ; and it was debated; at Hardwick | 

whether they ſhould fight the king's general or te- n t 

fog | he immediately retreated to Perth, and the deſign 

he had formed of eroſſing the Forth to join Bis 
Il foathern friends, was entirely fruſtrated. 
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nion, Upon this they For 


| coming before the place, three days after, imme - 


diately made the neceſſary diſpoſitions for ſecuring. 


the avenues to the town. He now began to attack 


and executed. Lord Charles Murray, ſon to the 
duke of Athol, was alſo condemned for the ſame 
erime but teprieved. The common men were con- 
fined at Liverpool and Cheſter; the noblemen and 
| moſt confiderable officers; were ſent to London, 
cohVeyed through the ſtreets pinioned like malefac- 
tors, and ſome of them committed to the tower, 

and others to Newg akte. 
The very day on which the rebels were ſubdued 
at Preſton, the duke of Argyle, with about four 
thoufand men, engaged the rebel army under the 
earl of Mär, conſiſting of betweem eight and nine 
thouſand men at Sheriff-muir, near Dumblain, about 
four miles from Stirling. The battle was dbſtinate, 
numbers were killed, ahd both ſides claimed the 


victory: but from the conduct of the ear of Mar, 


- after the action, it ſeems as if the royaliſts had the 


moſt Jult' claim to che title of conqquerors; for 


The rebels now füſtaiged a terrible blow, in the 


Joss of Inverneſs, from which Sir John Mackenzie 
Te, || was driven by Simon Fraſer, lord Lovat, who had 
j- '}] "hitherto adbered'to the pretendet's intereſt, but new 
}} declared in favour of tile ghvernment. | A free 
communication Was, by this means, opened with 


4: 


a 
0 


nad raifed a ſtrong body of his vaſſals- The mar- 
quis of Huntley, and the earl of Seaforth ſoon after 
uitted the rebel army, and fabmitted to the king. 
| A conſiderable number of the clan of the Fraſers 
\ followed the example of lord Lovat, their chief, 
by declared againſt the pretender. The marquis 
| of Tullibardine likewiſe withdrew from the army, 
| to defend his o] cbuntry; and the clans, feeing 
no likelikood of another action, began to return to 
their own habitations.” The reſt of November and 
all December, both parties remained quiet in their 
quarters; the duke of Argyle at Stirling, and the 
ef "Mat ut Ff % hende inf zn 
In the mean time, the pretender, notwithſtanding 
the deſperate ſituatioh Of his affairs in Scotland, re- 
ſolyed to Viſit chat Kingdom he N 
through France in diſguiſe, embarked onboard a 
"mall veſſel at Dunkirk ; and, on the ewenty-lecond 
of December, landed at Peterhead, with: 1 
only 


| A, D. 17 16. 
only in his retinue; one of whom was the marquis 
of Tinmouth, ſon to the duke of Berwick. He 
paſſed through Aberdeen incog. to Feteroſle, 


where he was met and complimented by the earls 
of Mar, and Mareſchal, general Hamilton, and 
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others of his adherents From Feteroſſe, he re- 


paired to Dundee, and thence to Scone, two miles 
from Perth, into which he made his public entry 
on the ninth of January. 1 
A. D. 1716. Here he publiſhed ſeveral pro- 
clamations particularly one for convening the ſtates, 
and another for his coronation ; and exerciſed ſe- 
veral other acts of royalty, which were hardly aſ- 
ſumed before they were terminated; for about the 
end of January, the duke of Argyle, aſſiſted by 
lieutenant general Cadogan and other general offi- 
cers, a good train of artillery, and fix thouſand 
Dutch troops, marched from Stirling to attack the 
rebels at Perth. But the inſurgents having now 
| loſt all hopes of receiving any aſſiſtance from 
France, abandoned the place on the approach of the 
royaliſts, and retired with the pretender to Dundee, 
and thence to Montroſe ; where finding they were 


cloſely purſued by the king's forces, they called a | 


council of war on the fourteenth of February, in 
which it was reſolved, that the pretender ſhould re- 
tire in the evening. It happened fortunately for 
him, that there was then a {mall ſhip in the har- 
bour, deſigned for a gentleman whom the chevalier 


intended to ſend as ambaſſador to a foreign court. 
This ſhip was now ordered to tranſport to the con- 


tinent the pretender, and ſome of his particular 
friends. Theſe were the earls of Mar, and Mil- 
fort, the lord Drummond and ſome other chiefs. 
Nine Engliſh ſhips of war were at that time actu 
ally cruiling at a ſmall diſtance from the coaſt, but 
the night proved ſo remarkably dark, that the 
pretender's ſhip eſcaped the vigilance of the 
enemy, and landed him ſafely at Graveline in 
France. | eg 

The rebels had, from the beginning, been 
made to believe, that the chevalier was to head 
them in perſon; and this perſuaſion, as it removed 
all jealouſy, rendered them very tractable: but 
they no ſooner found, that their prince had 
left them to ſhift for themſelves, than they deſpiſed 
all order, and returned to their reſpective habita- 
tions. Such was the iſſue of a rebellion that proved 
fatal to many noble families; and which, inſtead 
of promoting the intereſt of the Stuart family, 
ſerved only to ſtrengthen the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
in the houſe of Hanover. 1875 


During the progreſs of the rebellion in Scotland, 


the Iriſh parliament met at Dublin, and gave proofs 


of their warmeſt attachment to the preſent govern- || 


ment. They paſſed bills for recognizing the king's 


title, and for the ſecurity of his perlon and go- | 


vernment; for ſetting a price upon the head of 
the pretender, for ſuppreſſing tumultuous aſſem- 
blies, and for attainting the duke of Ormond; 
and unanimouſly granted the neceſſary ſupplics. 
During theſe tranſactions, the barrier treary, af- 
ter many difficulties and delays, which gave reaſon 
to ſuſpect that the imperial court never intended to 
conclude it, was finally adjuſted, and ſigned at 


Antwerp, by the plenipotentiaries of the emperor, 
the ſtates general, and the king of Great Britain, 
and ſent over to the Engliſh court to be ratified, 


By this treaty, the bounds of the imperial domi- 
383. Von. II. e 


miſeries upon the nation. 
exactly conformable to their profeſſions. 
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nlons in the Netherlands, as alſo thoſe of the ſtates- 
general, were finally determined; and the empe— 
ror became guarantee of the ſucceſſion of the 
houſe of Hanover to the throne of Great Bri- 
tain, as the ſtates were before the treaty was 
ſigned, | | 

On the nineteenth of January, the Britiſh par- 
liament met at Weſtminſter, when the king made 
a ſpeech to both houſes, in which he informed 
them, that he had ſufficient reaſon to believe, that 
the pretender was landed in Scotland: he congta- 
tulated them on the ſucceſs of the army in ſuppreſ- 
ſing the rebellion ; upon the concluſion of the 
barrier treaty between the emperor and the ſtates- 
general under his guarantee; alſo, on a convention 
with Spain, that would free the merchants of Eng- 
land trading to that kingdom, from the new impo- 
fitions and hardſhips, under which they had long 
laboured in conſequence of the late treaties : | 
likewiſe gave them to underſtand, that a ben ick 
renewing all former alliances between Great Britain 
and the ſtates-genera], was now nearly concluded; 
and aſſured the commons, that he would freely 
give up all the eſtates that ſhould become forfeited 
to the crown, in conſequence of the late rebellion, 
towards defraying the extraordinary expences in- 
curred on his acceſſion to the crown, 

Addreſſes of thanks were ſeverally preſented by 
both houſes; the commons, in theirs, declared, 
they thought themſelves obliged, in juſtice to 
their injured country, to proſecute in the moſt vi- 
gorous and impartial manner, the authors of thoſe 
deſtructive councils, which had drawn down ſuch 
Their proccediogs were 
They 
began by expelling Mr. Foſter: they impeached 
the earls of Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, 
and Wintoun ; the viſcount Kenmure, and the 
lords Widdrington and Nairn, Theſe noblemen 
all pleaded guilty, except the carl of Wintoun, 
who petitioned for time to prepare for his defence. 


On the twenty-fourth of January, the king 


coming again to the houſe to give the royal aſſent 


to a bill for the farther continuation of the ſuſpen- 


ſion of the Habeas Corpus act, he told the two 
houſes that the pretender was actually in Scotland, 
heading the rebels, and aſſuming the ſtate and title 
as king of theſe realms; and demanded from the 
commons ſuch ſupplies as might effectually diſcou- 


rage any foreign power from giving aſſiſtance to the 


rebels, | oy 
The ſix lords, who had pleaded guilty, had ſc n- 


l] tence of death paſſed upon them on the ninth of 


February, by the lord chancellor Cowper, who 
was created lord high ſteward on this. occaſion. 
Derwentwater and Kenmure were beheaded on 


Towet-hill, on the rwenty-fourth of the ſame” 


month: Nithiſdale, who was to have ſuffered with 
them, had the good fortune to eſcape out of the 


tower the night-before, diſguiſed in women's appa- 


rel. Wintoun eſcaped afterwards from the ſame 


priſon; as Foſter and Mackincoſh did out of New- 


gate. Eleven of the rebels were executed at Preſ- 
ton, fix at Wigan, and five at Mancheſter. Se- 
veral were hanged at Tyburn, particularly colo- 
nel Oxburgh, Mr. Paul, a cle:gyman, and Mr, 
Hall. The carl of Mar, the marquis of Tulli- 


bardine, and ſome others who fled from Scotland, 
were attainted by act of parliament, | 
* "TELL 


While 
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While the peers continued under ſentence of 
death, ſeveral ſtrong applications were made both 
to the throne and the parliament, by their friends, 
for extending to them the royal mercy. The king 
however was inflexible ; the commons rejected 
their petitions ; but the houſe of lords, at the in- 
ſtance of the earl of Nottingham, who thought 
there was room for mercy, in the midſt of juſtice, 
agreed to an addreſs, praying that his majeſty 
would reprieve ſuch of the condemned lords, as 
ſhould deſerve his clemency. To this addreſs the 
king anſwered, That on this and other occaſions, 
he would do what he thought moſt conſiſtent with 
the dignity of his crown and the ſafety of his peo- 
ple. The lords were however executed; and the 
miniſtry in revenge for Nottingham's interfering in 
this buſineſs, procured his lordſhip to be diſmiſſed 
from his poſt of preſident of the council. 
Though the rebellion was now effectually ſup- 
| Preſſed, yet the rigour exerciſed upon the delin- 
quents, rendered the government hateful to the 


They ſoon perceived the effects their con- 


people 
dud had produced; they dreaded the meeting of a 
new parliament; now near at hand; and therefore 
reſolved to eſtabliſh their adminiſtration beyond the 
power of oppoſition, by a ſtep equally bold and 
unconſtitutional ; we mean, by bringing in a bill 
for enlarging the term of the continuance of, par- 
liaments. This is the famous ſeptennial act, 
whereby this and future parliaments were continued 
ſeven years, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by the crown, 
inſtead of three, to which they were limited by the 
triennial act paſſed in the reign of William the 
third. | | 

This bill produced long and very warm debates 
in both houſes : the true and zealous lovers of 
their country, whether whigs or tories, both within 
and out of the houſe, oppoſed it with all their 
power : they ſpoke, they wrote againſt it ; and by 
their arguments and diſcourſes proved the danger 
that might reſult from it beyond all contradiction. 
The miniſtry however were fure of a majority: 
they ſuffered their adverſaries to exhauſt their rhe- 
toric; and when the queſtion came to be finally 
put in the houſe of lords; where it was firſt intro- 
duced, it was carried by a majority of ſixty-nine 
voices againſt thirty ſix: 
ever proteſted againſt it. The majority in the 
commons was two hundred and ſixty- four againſt 
one hundred and twenty-one. The ſeptennial bill 
having thus paſſed both houſes; it ſoon after re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, and is ſtill in force. 


On the twenty-ſixth of April; that great lawyer 


and ſtateſman, the lord Somers, paid the debt of 


nature; and ſome time before, Mr. Robert Wal- 


pole, had been appointed firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer. | 

The rebellion being now entirely quelled; and 
the nation reſtored to tranquillity, A majeſty re- 
ſolved to viſit his German dominions, where he 
perceived a ſtorm gathering from the quarter of 
Sweden. Charles XII. was highly exaſperated 

ainſt the elector of Hanover, with regard to the 
affair of Bremen and Verden, and reſolved to be 


revenged on him as king of Great-Britain. To 


prevent the effects of this gathering ſtorm, induced 
this Engliſh monarch to make a voyage to the 
continent. But as there was a clauſe in the act of 
ſettlement, which prevented the king from leaving 
his realms without conſent of parliament, the clauſe 


- 


| fon, the 
| during his abſence. Soon after the prorogation of 


Twenty four lords how- | 


was repealed in a new bill, which paſſed both houſes 
| withoutany mn ooingen wit: 
This done his majeſty. cloſed. the ſeſſion ; with 

declaring, that he had determined to viſit his Ger- 
man dominions, and had accordingly appointed his 
ince of Wales, guardian of the kingdom 


* 
> 


the parliament, his majeſty embarked at Graveſend, 


| and proceeded directly to Pyrmont to drink the wa- 


ters. But he had ſcarce left England, before the 
two parties that divided the nation, broke out into 
freſh animoſities. The diſorderly multitude bei 

always ready to follow the example of their ſupe. 
riors. The whigs had formed themſelves into ſo- 
cieties, and uſed to meet at different houſes in the 
city and ſuburbs, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Mug-houſes, from the veſſels they uſed to drink 
| out of, where whiggiſh healths were toaſted. One 
of the moſt famous of theſe houſes was in Saliſ- 
| bury-court, Fleet-ſtreet, and rendered ſo by the 
| following circumſtance. The company aſſembled 
there having on ſome occaſion. given extraordinary 
| demonſtration of their hatred and animoſity to the 
| leading men of the oppolite party, by malicious 
| healths and refteCtions, the tory mob being informed 
| of it were fo incenſed, that on the twentieth of 
| July they came and attacked the Mug-houſe, which 
| was kept by one Read, with an intent to demoliſh 
it; but the company ſending for a reinforcement 
from another Mug-houſe in Taviſtock-ſtreet, they 
| obliged the aſſailants to fly for the preſent, though 
many of them returned, and kept lurking about 
the houſe the two following days; and on the third 
one Vaughan, who had been a Bridewell boy, in- 
ſtigated the mob to go to the Mug-houſe, and re- 
| venge their late affront. Accordingly they fol- 
lowed him with loud huzzas of High church and 
* Ormond, down with the Mug-houſe !” Mr. 


Read bid them keep off or he would fire a 
| them, but they not regarding him, he diſcharged 


his piece, and killed Vaughan on the ſpot, for 


| which he was aftewards tried and acquitted. The 


mob ſtill continuing their outrages, break ing the 
windows, pulling down the ſign; gutting the 
: houſe, breaking and deſtroying the furniture, &c. 
the ſheriffs of London came, and ordered the 'pro- 
clamation againſt riots to ;be read, which proving 


of no effect, a party of the guards were ordered 


to march to the place, at whoſe appearance the 
mob diſperſed, but five of the rioters were taken, 
| who being tried and convicted, were hanged at the 

end of Saliſbury-court. N 


| King George had now concluded a private treaty 
with the duke of Orleans, regent of France, and 


the ſtates general. By this treaty, which was 
| Known by the name of the tri 
of Orleans engaged that the pretender ſhould de- 
part immediately from Avignon, where he then 
reſided, to the other ſide 


ple alliance, the duke 


ref; the Alps, and never 
| be ſuffered to return to Lorraine, or France on any 
| pretence whatſoever : That no rebellious ſubjects 
of Great-Britain ſhould be allowed to reſide in 
that kingdom; and that the treaty of Utrecht, 


| with reſpect to the demolition of Dunkirk, ſhould 


be fully executed to the ſatisfaction of his Britan- 
nic majeſty. - This treaty alſo contained a mutual 
guarantee of all the places poſſeſſed by the con- 
tracting powers: of the proteſtant | ſucceſſion. on 
the throne of England as well as of that of the 


duke of Orleans to the crown of France; and a 
| _ defenſive 
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defenſive alliance, ſtipulating the proportion of ſhips | 


and forces, to be furniſhed to that power, which 
ſhould be diſturbed at home, or invaded. from 
abroad. This treaty was no ſooner made public, 


than it excited great diſeontents both in France and 
England; but theſe chamours were little regarded 


by the king and the regent who had each ſecured the 
point he had chiefly at heart. en 1 
In the mean time, negotiations 


were endeavoured 


to be carried on with Sweden; but Charles XII. 


would not hearken to any propoſals until Bremen 
and Verden ſhould be reſtored. His Britannic 
majeſty was equally determined not to part with 
thoſe places which he eonſidered as a fair purchaſe. 
Thus the breach between the courts of Hanover 


—— 
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and Sweden became every day wider, which was ex 


tremely prejudicial to the commerce of England, 
and had nearly brought upon the kingdom an in- 


vaſion much more formidable than that which had 


ſo lately miſcarried : for the diſaffected in England, 


ſill purſuing their deſign in favour of the pretender, 
applied to the king of Sweden for aſſiſtance. ' This 
enterprize was very agreeable to Charles, as it at 
once flattered his ambition and ſoothed his re- 
venge. BM 345 6 on. 4 

Count Gyllenberg, the Swediſh reſident at Lon- 


don, was the perſon fixed on to manage the conſpi- || purſued his journey to Arnheim, where he was ſeiz- 


racy in England, and baron Sparr at Paris, with 
the Engliſh jacobites there, and other friends of the 
pretender ; while baron Gortz, the prime miniſter 
and favourite of the king of Sweden, was diſ- 
patched as envoy to the Hague, which he was to 
fecure as the center of union to the ſeveral negotia- 
tions on this, and the other ſide of the water. This 
ſcheme was deeply concerted : a number of veſſels 
had been, under different pretences, bought up 
which were appointed to rendezvous at the Swediſh 
port of Gottenburgh, about the latter end of 
March. On board of theſe were to be embarked 
eight thouſand foot ſoldiers, and four thouſand 


horſe, together with a formidable train of artillery, | deſign of impoſing a popiſh pretender. The letters 


and proviſions and arms for twenty thouſand men. 
By the end of the year the project was ready to be 
executed, and was only poſtponed till ſuch time as 
the army in England was reduced, and the Dutch 


was expected to be done as ſoon as the parliament 
ſhould meet. ns 13 

A. D. 1717. But, notwithſtanding the fecrecy, 
with which this negotiation was carried on, ſome 


« # * 


part of it tranſpired, and the king being informed which they had been ſo long projecting. The king 


ef the deſigns of his enemies, reſolved to return 
immediately to England, where he arrived on the 
nineteenth of January; and the next day acquainted 
the council, that he had certain intelligence of a 
ſeheme concerted between ſome miniſters of a foreign 
prince, and the jacobite party at home, to encou- 
rage an invaſion from Sweden in behalf of the pre- 
tender. The next morning, about two o'clock, an 


to ſecure the avenues to it, and they were followed 
by lieutenant general Wade, who was appointed to 
ſeize all his papers, ſet a guard upon his houſe, 
and to ſuffer no perſon to ſpeak with him, but not 
to remove him from home. The count, ſurprized 


at this meſſage, delivered to him by the officer at 


the door, refuſed for ſome time to admit them, and 
endeavouted to defend himſelf, as claiming the pri- 
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vilege of an ambaſſador; but being told, that the 
officer was not anſwerable for any miſtake in the or- 
ders to ſeize him; that his buſineſs was only to exe- 
cute thoſe orders, which he muſt and would imme- 
diately perform, the count ſubmitted to be put un- 
der arreſt. The next day Sir Jacob Banks, a na- 
tive of Sweden, Charles Ceſar, eſq; of Hertford- 
ſhire, and major Boyle Smith, were taken into cuſ- 
tody of meſſengers. | #5 
This affair made a great noiſe, and the next day 
all the foreign ambaſſadors appeared at court, to 
learn the reaſons of ſuch a proceeding, and to ob- 
tain leave for the Swediſh miniſter to be allowed the 
Privilege of an ambaſſador, according to the law 
of nations. They received a general anſwer, that 
in a day or two they ſhould be fully informed why 
the court had taken this ſtep: Accordingly the 
two ſecretaries Methuen and Stanhope, wrote cir- 


j| cular letters to them, giving an account of the mo- 


tives which led to theſe meaſures, Orders were 
alſo diſpatched to Mr. 'Leathes, the Britiſh envoy 
at the Hague, to apply with the utmoſt ſecrecy, te 
the ſtates fer leave to arreſt baren Gortz. The ba- 
ron hearing what had happened to Gyllenburg, 
haſtened from the Hague, and went directly to Am- 


ſterdam; but not thinking it ſafe to continue there, 


ed and his papers ſecured, in ſome of which he 
owned, that he himfelf had bought ten thouſand 
arms; that he had ſent them to Sweden, and that he 
was to buy as many more, with ſeveral other parti- 
culars relating to this dark intrigue. ' | 

On the twentieth of February, the parliament 
of England met, when the king, in a ſpeech from 
the throne, informed them that the inveterate ran- 
cour of a faction which they ſtill poſſeſſed, had 
again prompted them to ſtir up foreign powers to 
difturb the peace of their native country, in fo 


much that they choſe rather to make Britain a ſcene 


| of blood and confuſion, than give over their darling 


| of baron Gortz and count Gyllenburg were laid be- 


fore the houſe, and foon after publiſhed by his ma- 


| jeſty's command. Both houſes addreſſed the king 
upon this occaſion, and, in ſuirable terms, ex- 
auxilliaries ſent back to their own country; which | 


preſſed their reſentment. ' All commerce with Swe- 


den was prohibited; and a ſquadron of thirty-two 


ſhips was immediately fitted out, which blocked 


up the Swediſh fleet in their own harbours, and 


prevented their putting in execution the deſign 


| of Sweden, finding himſelt thus diſappointed, and 


| delivered a meſſa 
officer of the guards, with ſome muſqueteers, was | of commons, informing them, that being deſirous 
ſent to the houſe of count Gyllenburg, with orders || above all things, not only to ſecure the kingdom 


againſt the preſent danger, with which it was threat- 


| 
| 
| 
g 
| 
| 
| 


in danger of feeling the reſentment of his Britannic 
majeſty, not only Tefiftee from his enterprize, but 
alſo endeavoured to make a peace with him, which 
was ſoon after effected by the mediation of the re- 
gent of France. | | 

On the third of April, Mr. ſecretary Stanhope 
from his majeſty to the houſe 


ened by Sweden, but hkewiſe to prevent, as far as 


' poſſible, the like apprehenſions for the future, he 
thought it neceſſary, that ſuch meaſures ſhould be 


early concerted with other princes and ſtates, as 


might conduce moſt effectually to that end: and as 
this would require ſome expence, his majeſty hoped 
the commons would, by their aſſiſtance at this june- 
| 1 n ate, 
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ture, enable him to make good ſuch engagements 

as might eaſe his people of all future charge and 

apprehenſions on that account. U ne 
This meſſage produced great debates in the 


for alliances, without firſt acquainting them with 


the particulars, was no ways agreeable to the me- 
thods of parliament; and many courtiers, Who 
had before diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a remarkable 
manner by their zeal for the intereſt of his ma- 
jeſty, convinced that this method was unparlia- 
mentary, argued againſt it. At length, however, 


it was voted, that a ſum, not exceeding two hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand pounds, ſnhould be granted 
to his majeſty on this occaſion, Soon after ſeveral 


alterations were made at court: the lord Townſhend 
was removed from being lord lieutenant; of Ire- 
land, and the duke of Bolton 4. priptg to that 
high office. The duke of Devonſhire was removed 
from being preſident of the council, new com- 
miſſioners nominated. for the management of the 
treaſury and admiralty; and the earl of Sunder- 
land and Joſeph Addiſon, Eſq; were appointed 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate. | | 


On the twenty-ſixth of April the lower houſe of 


convocation, which was then ſitting, appointed a 
committee to draw up a repreſentation, - to be laid 
before the upper houſe, againſt ſome poſitions. ad- 
vanced by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, biſhop of Ban- 
gor, in a book by him lately publiſhed, intitled, 
« A preſervative againſt the principles and practices 
« of the nonjurors; and a ſermon. preached be- 
fore the king, under the title of, . The nature of 
e the kingdom of Chriſt.” The committee cen- 
ſured both the book and the ſermon as tending to 
ſubvert all government and diſcipline in the church 
of Chriſt, and to reduce his kingdom to a ſtate of 
anarchy and confuſion; as likewiſe to impugn and 
. impeach the royal ſupremacy in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, 
and the authority of the legiſlature. to inforce obe- 
dience in matters of religion by civil ſanctions. 
But the government, finding thoſe things began to 
run to an unreaſonable height, ſent a writ to pro- 


rogue them to the twenty-ſecond of November; 


ſince which period the convocation has never been 
permitted to enter upon buſineſs. e 
At his majeſty's deſire, the parliament had ad- 
journed from the ſixteenth of April to the ſixth of 
May; when, being met, the king, by the lord- 
chancellor,. made a ſpeech to both houſes, in which 
he gave them to underſtand, that the fleet under 
Sir George Byng, which had failed to the Baltic to 
obſerve the motions of the Swedes, was ſafely ar 
rived in the Sound. He told them that he had 


given orders for the reduction of ten thouſand fol- 
diers, as well as directions to prepare an act of in- 
demnity. He deſired they would take proper mea- 
ſures for reducing the public debts, with a juſt re 
gard to parliamentary credit; and that they would 


go through the public buſineſs with all poſſible diſ- gh c mid s On, 

e s occaſion, to mix both one and the other in the lame 
x who had now been confined |} accuſation: and at the ſame time inſiſted, that their 
managers ſhould proceed in the ſame manner they 


ch and unanimity. 


, 4 


The earl of Oxfor 


4 
x 


in the tower almoſt two years, cauſed a petition, 


igned with his name, to. be. preſented to the houſe 
ef peers by the 1rd Trevor, wherein he ſet forth, 
that he had been confined, upon an impeachment 


againſt him by the commons of Great-Britain, for 


high treaſon, and other . crimes and, mildemeanors, 


and ſubmitted his caſe to cheir-lordſhips conſidera- }| mer r: they 
forth the reaſons in maintenance of 


tion, praying, that his impeachment might not be 


[ 


houſe ; it was ſtrenuouſly urged, that to aſk money 


affirmative. 
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niceties and ſcruples which were ſtarted in his 
caſe; and ſome of the lords inſiſted in his behalf 
that the impeachment was ipſo facto deſtroyed and 
determined, becauſe he was not brought to trial the 
ſame ſeſſion in which he was impeached; and that 
the prorogation was an actual ſuperſedeas to the 
whole proceedings. But this being over- ruled or 
rejected, the houſe fixed on the thirteenth of June 
for the earl's trial: but the managers for the com- 


mons finding themſelves unable to prepare matters 
for the trial againſt that time, moved that it might 


be deferred to the twenty fourth, which was granted. 

Accordingly on that day the two houſes took their 
ſeats, in Weſtminſter- hall, and the | earl being 
brought to the bar, lord Cowper, who was ap- 

pointed lord high ſteward on this occaſion, made a 
ſpeech to him, as uſual in ſuch caſes, and then di- 
rected the managers to proceed. Mr. Hampden 
then recapitulated the charge of the commons 
againſt the priſoner: after which Sir Joſeph Jekyll, 
lately made maſter of the Rolls, in the room of 
Sir John Trevor, deceaſed, ſtood up to make good 
the firſt artiele of the charge; but, as he was pro- 
ceeding, lord Harcourt made a motion to adjourn 
to the houſe of lords, there he repreſented, that a 
great deal of time would be unneceſſarily conſumed 
in going through all the articles of the impeach- 
ment; that if the commons could make good the 
two articles for high treaſon, the ear] of Oxford 
would forfeit. both life and eſtate, and there would 
be an end of the matter: whereas, to proceed in 
the method propoſed by the commons, would draw 
out the trial to a prodigious length; and that it 
would be a great hardſhip upon a peer, who had 
already undergone ſo long a confinement, to appear 
every day at their bar, like a traitor, and at lalt 
be only found guilty. of high crimes and miſde- 
meanors. He therefore moved, that the commons 
might not be permitted to proceed in order to make 
good the articles againſt the earl of Oxford for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, till judgment ſhould be 


firſt given upon the articles for high treaſon; and 


418 


after a long debate this motion was carried in the 


The lords then returned to the hall, and declared 
this reſolution to the managers, who replied, that 
they conceived it to be ſo much the undoubted 
right of the commons to proceed in their own me- 


thod in maintenance of the articles exhibited by. 


them; and that this reſolution of their lordſhips 
might be of fo. fatal a conſequence to the rights 


| and privileges of all. the commons of Great Bri- 


rain, that, they could not take upon them to pro- 
ceed any farther, without reſorting to the houſe of 
commons for their directions. The commons beiag 
acquainted with what had paſſed, came to a reſolu- 
tion, that they conceived it to be their undoubted 


right to impeach a peer, either for high treaſon, or 


for high crimes and miſdemeanors; or, if they ſee 


were going on, when interrupted by their lordſhips 


reſolution... This being communicated to the houſe 


of lords, it was again debated, whether, the com- 
mons ſhould be admitted to proceed in that me- 
thod: and it was carried, to inſiſt upon their for- 
mer reſolution: they alſo ordered a paper, ſetting 

Ko relolution, 
| | to 
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to be drà vn up, and delivered to the houſe of com · II bid to vift che *s court at Leiceſter-houſe, fo 

mos che fubſtance of which was, That theit || Moſt of His royal highnefs's ſervants forbore goitrg to 
—_ gage i 4 right inherent in every eovrt || St. James's. After this affair, whenever his ma- 
of jeſtice, t6 order and Gre ſuch methods of pro- jeſty went abroad, he committed the adminiftration 
eeedimg as that eourt ound think fit to be obſerved | of the government to lords juſtices. 


in all Laufes depending before chem, which could On the twenty-firſt of November, the parliament 
have No influence 6 the prejudice of juſtice, 'ahd | met, when the king in his ſpeech to both houſes in- 
where ſuch methods of prececdings were not ſettled || formed them, that he had reduced the army to very 
by any pofitive rule. The cemmens, in their turn, || near one half, fince the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion; 


demanded a free conference, which was refuſed. 
The diſpute grew more and more warm. The lords 
ſent a meſſage to the lower Rouſe, — that 
they intended forthwith t procted on the trial of 


| and expreffed his deſire, that all thoſe who were 
friends to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, might 
unammouſly concur in ſome proper method for the 
| greater ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt, of 


d on 


the earl of Oxford.” The commons payed no regard || which, as the church of England was unqueſtion- 


| ably the main ſupport and bulwark, fo would ſhe 


10 this intimation, but adjourned to the thi 
July! The Yords repuiri 
rook their places, ordered | 
the bar again, and made proclamation for his accu- 
ſs to appear. Having waited about a quarter of 
#h hour, and the cmmons not appearing, they re- 
turned to their Houſe, where the queſtion was put, 


of 


to Weſtminſter hall, 
e earl to be brought to 


reap the principal benefit of every advantage ac- 
eruing from the union and mutual charity of all 


proteſtants. Addreſſes of thanks were preſthced by 
| both Houſes 3 and then the commons proceeded to 


take into confideration the eftimates and accounts, 


in order to fertle the eſtabliſtrment of the army, na- 
| vy, and ordnance: ten thouſand men were voted 
| for the fea ſervice, and the ſum of two hundred 
| and twenty. four thouſand, eight hundred and fifty- 
| feven potinds was granted for defraying the expence 
| of the navy. The ſupply for the army next came 
under defiberation, When a very warm debate en- 
| ſued upon the number of troops that ought to be 
of his Peers, and was imtnediately diſcharged. | maintained. Sir William Windham, Mr, Shippen, 
The commons, enruged at theſe proceedings, re- and Mr. Walpole, were for reſtricting them to 
ſolved” bh an à48drefd, — his 5 to ek. twelve thoufand men only; but the courtiers af- 
erpt the earl of Oxford out of the zet of grace || firmed that fixteen thouſand were abſolutely neceſ- 
Which Was Tritended to de bre io the houſe. | fary. Mr. Shippen, among many other vehement 
This addfefs his mafeſty was Plenſed to comply with, || exprefiors, ſaid, „ that the ſecond paragraph of 
and afſd forbad the ef to appear at court. [tte King's fpeeth, feemed rather to be calculated 
On the fifteenth of July, his majefty wet to the || © for the Meredian of Germany, than Great Bri- 
Howe of lords, and gave the al affent to fevrral “ rain; and ttrat it was a great misfortune that the 
bills, amongſt which was the act of grace. From || king was à ſtranger to our language and conſti- 
in indemmity, che tarl of Oxford, Stmon lord |} © tution.“ Theſe words gave offence to ſeveral 
Hatrouft, Matthew Prior, Thomas Harley, Ar- members, who affirrned this was a ſcandalous invec- 
char Moore, and ſdtne others, were patticularhy ex- tive againſt the king's perſon and government, and 
cepted by name. His mafefty then cloſed the ſeſ- moved that he ſhould be ſent to che tower. Mr. 


whether the earl hond be atqumted ? Which paffed 
in the affirmative. Then the method of giving 
judgment was ſettled, and directions given to the 
Jord high fteward for the ternainihg proceedings in 
the hall; to which place the lords adjourned ; the 
earl of Oxford was then declared by the bord high- 
ſte ward, to be acquitted by the unanimous conſent 


floh with a ſpeech on the tifual topics, On the ſe- 
venteenth of Auguſt, cout Gyflenburg was diſ- 
ch 
fand to releaſt baron Görtz. 


On the Redhd of November, the prinreſs ef 


Wales Was fafely delivered —— | Fs, __ 
twenty eichth, Was baptized by the name of George 
Wi Pa ul wh che unhuppy tate of a 
difptite between che Ring and the primer of Wales: 
för it ems his foyal highneſs Had intended tlie bi- 


ae Ser nee ſhould Have ftood god. 
fager; 


but His majeſty, in compliance with the 
ieh preſcribed that one of che principal 


With of the court, commonly the Jord chancellor 


for the tine deing, ſhould ſtand as ſecond god. fa- 


ther, had ordered the ddke of Newedfle-to tand. 


The printe, ihgining che duke had offfcioufly 
foto! Mek wie 25 donor, epröffed his re. 
ſenltent in very warm terms to his grace 3 which 
his maeſty being informed bf, Boxed. n the princes 


anger ag expreſſtd agaiflſt hicfelf, Andtſenr him im- 
Urdders to dead e St. Tathev's; Which he com- 
pied wilh, and took up his réſidence ut Leiceſter- 
othpanied by the RR 


" 3 F, 


me 


fe, WhitHer he uss dccothpm 
his cotifort, though it was ftirimkttt tö her 
migbt remaih at St. Jaities's, 'as long 


PYY 


: 


ed from His confinement, and am order ſent to 


one Fathes 
minaries, and reading 


ardently Wimmeck for Hallinatir 
'thiz King, and actually wrote a letter to Mr. Leake, 
\a dont ſuring clergythan, pro 
une ſeffecting this horrid delign. Which he | termed, 
| ae ſhe thought e eke 

- "This" quastel extended 76 dhe friends of tortined At ſuch & letter, immedistely communicated 
<> 7 for as all in the king's ſervice wete for- the contents df 


Shippen refuſing to retract, or excuſe what he had 
ſaid, was voted to the tower by a great majority, 
and the number of land forces was fixed at fix- 
teen thouſand, three hundred and forty*ſeven ef. 
fective men; for che maintenance of whom the 


ſum of fix hundred and fifty thoufand pounds was 


Alotted, Complaint being at this time made of 
che great ſcarcity of filver coin in the nation, occa- 
ſioned By oer gold being rated too high; by the 


advice of Sir Iſaac Newton, and with the approba- 
tion af the houſe of commons, the value of gui- 


neas was'reduced'from twenty-one Thillings and fiz- 
pence, to twenty: one ſhillings, by which means the 
| flyer coin, which had before been exported in ex- 
hinge for gold, was in ſome mealure kept at 


A. P. 1918. Th the beginning of this year; 
Sh fd, a youth of eighteen, appren- 
tier to a conch painter, by frequenting jacobite . ſe. 
their books, had worked 

himſelf up to ſuch a height of enthuſiaſm, that he 
mbar for an Opportunity of affallinating 


poſing a ſcheme for 
r in his palace.“ Leake, 


to Sir John Fryer, an alderman 
u u u | of 


ſeal, which, 


1 


ap 


7 ing engaged. in a war with the Turks, equipped. 4 


359 
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of Funde 4 who adviſed him to ſecure the author, 
when he called for an anſwer: this Was — 4 
done, and he was committed to Newgate. On his 
trial he was ſo far from repenting of his execrable 
deſign, that he openly, avowed, it, and declared: that || 
he thought it would haye been a meritorious deed : 
thus his own confeſſion convicted him, and he was 
executed at Ty burn on the ſeventeenth of March. 

The ſums granted by the houſe of commons for 
the uſe of the navy, being found inſufficient to an- 
fwer the deſigns that had been formed by the ad- 
miniſtration, his majeſty ſent, the Gli meſſage 
to the houſe of commons. 


nnn 
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Ged. Rer. bed ; 
His majeſty being at preſent engaged i in, fe. | 
veral negountiuns, of the utmoſt concern to the || 
welfare of. theſe. kingdoms, and the tran gillity, || 
of Europe, and having lately receiyed informa- 
tion from abroad, which makes him judge it will 
give weight to his endeayours, if a naval. force | 
Nocte be employed where it was neceſſary ; docs 
think fit to acquaint. this houſe therewith, , not 
' doubting but that, in caſc he ſheuld be obliged, 
at this critical juncture, to exceed the number of || 
men granted this year for the ſea-ſeryice, ..the || 
houſe will at their next , Pear Forſch | 
exceedings.. ES, 8 


This meſſage was N to the houſe. = Mr. | 


e whereupon an addreſs was unanimouſly, || 
agreed to, promiſing to make good ſuch exceed- 
ings, if they were found 2 
gained, his PEN. went to the houſe of peers, 
on the twenty-firſt, of March, and, having paſſed. || 
the bills that were ready for the royal aſſent, or- 
dered the parliament to be prorogued. Previous 
to this ſome alterations were made at the navy». 
board; and the earl of Berkeley was appointed 
vice-admiral, and Matthew Aylmer, eſq; rear: 
admiral of Great Britain. On the eighth of April, 
earl Cowper, lord chancellor, reſigned the great: 
after having been a ſhort time in com- 
miſſion.” was given to Thomas lord Parker, Who 
was ſucceeded as lord chief. juſtice by Sir John 
Pratt. About the ſame time, Mr. Lechmere was 
made attorney-general, in the room of Sir Edward 


Northey; the earl of Sunderland preſident of the 


council, and firſt. commiſſioner of the treaſury; 


John Aiſlabie, eſq; chancellor of the Exchequer,, | 


and lord Stanhope, . with James Crages, * rde 
ointed ſecretaries of ſtate. 


urin; theſe tranſactions Philip V. 4 ing "o || 
Spain, ta ta ding the advantage of the emperor's be- 


ſtrong armament, and gave the command of it to 


the marquis of Leda; who, in purſuance of his | 


orders, ſailed from Barcelona, and, landin at 


Cagliari, the capital of the ifland 'of dinia, 
which belonged. to his imperial majeſty,, and! re: 


I 


In the mean time a ſtrong Britiſh fleet, com- 
manded by Sir George Bypg arrived at Naples, 
where it was agreed that two thouſand German in- 
fantry ſhould be ſent to Meſlina,” for the relief of. 
the Citadel, Genin the prorieg. of of the Briti 
fleet. According „ on the {ixth,of Auguſt, . 


9 a B& 7J 


This point 
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| 


| 


| he. 
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* 


| ſhip: of ſixt 


| perd,, Prepared. to lay 


was almoſt night, 4 
duced the whole iſland... He then landed in Sicily, | 


took Palermo and Meflina, « and. laid ſiege to the, 


citadel of the. latter. joined two hours after; 5 Was e 


took the Juno of chirtyrſt 
and Rupert t took the Ka) 
and Nr 
the Iſabella o 

which the 


mage, CY about. ſix. 
e and rey + days Wied had a ſight of the, ir. hap 1 


A. D. 1718. 
The admiral, purſuant to his 
inſtructions, propoſed a ceſſation of arms, which 
being abſolutely refuſed hy the marquis de Leda, 
Sir George, who had received intelligence that the 
| Spaniſh, fleet was , departed from the harbour of 
| Meſlina,, immediately ſailed in queſt of it, and 
about noon came in ſight of them. This fleet con- 
fiſted of - twenty- -ſeven. men of war, two fire-ſhips, 
four bomb-yeſſels, ſeven gallies, and ſeveral veſ- 
ſels laden with ſtores and proviſions. The com- 
mander in chief was don Antonio de Caſtaneta, 
under whom were the four rear- ;4dmiirals, Checon. | 
Mari, Guevara, and Cammock. 

As ſoon as they perceiyed the Engliſh ſquadron 
| they ſtood away large, but in order of battle. Sir 
George followed them all, that day and the ſucceed- 
* a In the morning, bein * eleventh of 

the marquis de Mari, with ſix men of war, 

| all the gallies, bomb: veſſels, an ſtore-ſhips, 

| ſeparated from the. main fleet, and ood. in for the 

Sicilian ſhore; ui pon which Sir George Byng de- 

tached captain Walen! ia the Canterbury of lixty 
uns, wit five, more ſhips in purſuit of them. 

Che admiral followed the main fleet, and A 
ten o'clock, the Orford, captain Falkingham, ao 
the Grafton, captain Haddock, came up with 
them; on which the Spaniards fired their ſtern · 
chace guns. Sir George, however, ſent orders to 
theſe, co ſhips, not to fire, unleſs the enemy re- 
peated theirs, which they doing, the Orford. at- 


tacked the Santa 1 — 5 of ſixty four guns, and took 


Kg The St. Carlos of ſixty guns ſtruck next, to 
e Kent, — . — tthews,,; The prince Aſturias 
| of, . 5 guns, commanded by rear: admiral Cha- 
con, made a bold defence againlt, the Grafton, but 
the Breda, and. Captain, coming up, captain Had- 
dock left her in a very ſhattered condition for thoſe 
ſhips to take, and ſtretched a- head, after another 
1 guns, which had kept an inceſſant 
fire on his, ſtarboard-bow, during his engagement 
with hs Prince, Aſtyrias. About one in che 5 
noon the Kent, and ſoon after 0 e Superb, 1 
Maſter, came up, and attacked the ale ac. 
ral of ſeventy+four guns, who, with; two. jo 
ſhips, fired on them, and, maintained a running 
fight, till about three; hen the Kent hearing 
down under the admiral's ſtern, gave er 
broadſide, and fell to leeward, after which che. Sv- 
him on board, but fell ow 
his weather = the. Spaniſn admiral then 
ſhifted his helm, andithe Superb ranged-up under 
his leg quarter, on which he ſtruck. At the ſame 
time the 1 in vhich was Sir George Byng 
Was, being aſtern © Spaniſh admiral, but with= 


Ex 


Guevara, 4555 of dee her fixty-, 
Ps, which, vers, to windw re down; 
25 Sir G feorge, an 0 gave him 7 broadgg 
ter which they cl HP 99g Wy and ſtood 1 an oor 
the land. The ter. them till 


re being little wind, and 
aire be his Fig he 8 ur 
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Sir George Byng lay by for ſome days to refit the | 


rigging of his ſhips, and to repair the damages the 


prizes had ſuſtaintd; during which he received a 
letter from captain Walton, informing him that he 


had taken four Spaniſh men of wat, one of ſixty 


guns, commanded by rear: adtniral Mart; one of 


fifty -four, one of forty; and · one of twenty: four 
guns, with a bomb veſſel, and a ſhip laden with 
arms. That he had burnt four men of war; one 
of fifty- four, two of forty and one of thirty guns, 


withſtanding, this victory, the Spaniſh army proſe- 
cuted the ſiege of Meſſina with ſuch vigour, that 
the governor was, on the twenty=nifith' of Septem- 
ber, obliged to ſurrender the place by capitula- 


blow, which had in a manner totally deſtroyed the 


naval force he had been at ſo much trouble and ex- 
pence to raiſe; did not fail to ſſie his reſentment. 
On the firſt af September, rear admiral Guevara, 
with ſome ſhips under his command, eritered the 
port of Cadiz, and made a ſeizure of all the En- 
gliſh ſhips that were there, The ſame thing was 


done in all the other ports of Spain, which Was no 


2 
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\ On the 


through their moſt ſolemn engagements for the ſe- 
curity of the Britiſn commerce; and that his catho- 
lic majeſty had given orders to all the ports of Spain, 


and in the Weſt Indies to fit out privateers againſt 


the Engliſh. He ſaid, that he Was petſuaded 4 
Britiſh parliament would enable him to reſent ſuch 


treatment. Ne then recommended to them to 
for preventing frauds 
| Ti: 494738 TIC 1 


conſider of proper methods 
and abuſes in the reven umme. 
An addreſs of congratulation to his majeſty on 


LAS) 
1 


the ſucceſs of his arms, being moved for by lord 

Carteret, it occaſioned warm debates; as the defeat Was in Spain, Wherein it was agreed, t: 
| give the chevalier an inyitation to come @ Madrid, 

action contrary to the rules of good faith, and con- | 

ſequently diſhonourable to England; while others 

extolled it as one of the nobleſt exploits which had 


of the Spaniſh fleet was thought by many te be an 


been performed ſince the revolution. The addreſs, 
therefore, was warmly oppoſed by ſeveral members 
in both houſes, but without effect; for being carried 
in the affirmative by a great majority, it was pre. 
ſented te his majeſty. The parliament therein de. 
clared their entire ſatisfaction in thoſe meaſufes 


which the king had already taken for ſtrengthen- 
ing the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and eſtabliſhing a laſt- 
ing tranquillity. im Europe; particularly in rælation 
to the crown of Spain, and their reſolution to ena- 
ble him, in concurrence withchis allies; not only to 
reſent the injuries that crowni had already done to 
our commerce, in breach of the treaties ſubſiſting 
between the two nations, but to ſupport him in the 

oft effectual manner; in ſuch. farther meaſures as 
he ſhould judge neceſſary to complete the-ipublic-|| 


tranquillity in ! 


together with a fireſhip and a bomb- veſſel! Not- 


1 


: 
* 


; 
' 


4 ets n 
ſooner known: here, than repriſals were made on our 


Eyrope,.and:to-checkothe gromtv of 
that naval power, which muſt otherwiſe prove daf. 


gerous to the trade of this kingdom. M bill which 


„ 


el 


was brought. in this ſeſſion; for: ſtrengthening whe) 
| Proteſtant intereſt in theſe kingdoms, 'and-another! 
for limiting the peerage, occaſioned very warm de- 
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bates; the former, however, 
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be landed in the V 
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of reaſonable terms of peace, 
ee to ſuch conditions of trade and com- 
nerce, as the Engliſh were entitled to expect. 
a the mean time, the prince de Cellamare, am- 
baſſador from Philip V. to the court of Verſailles, 
acted the ſame part, there as count. ah che f had 
French 


Fi 


done at London, by caballing with the 


malecbntents, who Were numerous and powerful, 


18. wes Un We TELL 71 | 
bn the duke of Orleans, A ſcheme was actu- 
all 


y formed for ſeizing the perſon of the regent and 
that of the young King, and entirely change the 
; face of that government. ; Eve thing was in rea- 
dinefs for executing this plot, and the conſpirators 


1 Y bal waited for their lalt orders, when intimatian 
eleventh of November; the Parliament 

met, when his majeſty informed them of the treaties 
he had concluded, and added that the court of Spain 
had rejected all his arnicable propoſals, and broke 


of it was given to Out king, who immediately ſent 
advice of this tranſaction to the duke of Orleans, 
and ſuch meaſures were taken at the French court as 
Toon brought the Whole intrigue to light. The 
prince de Celamare was put under arreſt, and car- 
dinal Alberoni, the firſt propoſer of this ſcheme, had 
the vexation to find that he had, without any ad- 
vantage from his project, violently offended a power, 
whoſe reſentment could not but prove extremely 
prejudicial, not only to himſelf, but even to the 
whole Spaniſh' monarchy. This, however, did not 


rern v3 4 , 3 | ; 5 
prevent his purſuing another ſcheme, which he had 


formed for placing the pretender. on the throne of 
; 2 oe vx? 111 * 5 4 5 f AN 

Great Britain. ” Conferences had been frequently 
held between him and the duke of Ormond, who at 
this time was in Spain 


to put himmſelf at the head of a large body of aux- 
iliary forces, Which his catholic majeſty propoſed 


to lend him, in order to aſſert with ſucceſs his pre- 


chevaller quitted the apal dominions, where he 
had taken refuge; 17 was received with great 
marks of friendſhip by Philip, who treated him as 
king of England. The earl of Stair, then our 
miniſter at the court of France, diſpatched. the 
firſt intelligefice of the deſigns of Spain. They 
propoſed "ſending an armament of ten ſhips of war 
and tranfforts, having on board fix thouſand regu- 
lar trobps, wich arms for twelve thouſand men to 
n the Weſt of England under the com- 
mand of the duke:of Ormond, with the title of 
captain general of his moſt catholic majeſty. He 
Was . in the name of that 
king,” mporting, that for many good reaſons he 
had ent part of his troops, as auxiliaries to kin 
James; to act for his intereſt in England and Scot- 
and; and uſe their urmoſt endeavours for his reſto- 
*Ftion and that the fear of ill ſucceſs' might not 
deter any perſon from openly eſpouſing his.intereſt, 
his moſt Catholic majeſſy promiſed a ſafe retreat in 
his dominions to all ſuch, as ſhould be obliged to 
CCC cl bebbbaiotere tant 7B 


| tenſions "to" the Britiſh crown, _ Accordingly, the 


* 
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leave their country on account of the ſhare they being reſolved to attack them, diſpoſed his forces 
might bear in this andertaking. in a convenient manner for that purpoſe. The 


D. 1719. No ſooner was information re- 1 Maas ar then about three hundred Spaniards, 
ceived here of this deſign, than the molt effectual | | 00s ſand, fix hundred and fi highlanders, 


beſides a ſecond body of highlanders, who were 


mediately ordcked to be 25 ready; a proclamation poſted on a hill, ſome diſtance off, with an intent 


iſſued for rehending James Butler, late duke of || -to ſeize the baggage. His majeſty's forces did not 
Ortmond, ih a proce of five thouſand pounds | | 


much exceed one thouſand men. On the tenth they 
to the perſon who ſhould ſeize him, and an 


came to an — — but the rebels after they 
was alſo laid on all ſhipping. On the tenth of | I] had diſcharged their-muſkets, ran away wich grear 
March, his majeſty went to the houſe, and c- 


vrecipitation, and couid not de brought to a regu- 
| quainted rhe parliament that he had received certain ||} lar battle. The general, However, drove chem 
intelligence of an intended invaſion from Spain, in from rock to rock, and in that manner pürſued 
Favour of the pretender : whereupon both houſes a- ||| them for three hours, when they got to the ſummit 
greed in an addreſs, promiſing to ſupport him againſt ||| of the hill, after which they were ſoon diſperſed. 
all his enemies: they defired him to augment his | The king” s troops lay on their arms all the follow. 
forces both by ſea and land, worn im they | ing night, and marched the next morning to Glen- 


would make good the extraotdinary xpence. In || iel, were the remaining Spaniards, to the number 
the mean time the orders which had. 2 or ¶ of two hundred and ſeventy-four, ſurrendered pri- 


preparing a fleet were executed with ſuch diſpatch, ||| ſoners-at diſcretion, and were afterwards conveyed 
that on the fifth of April, Sir John Noh failed || to Edinburgh caſtle. Seaforth, Miireſchsl and 
from Spithead to the weſtward, with nine men of Tullibardine, made their eſcape to the Lewis or 
war; and on the twehty-ninth, lord Berkeley ſailed | Orkney Hands, leaving their followers. td provide 
from St. Helen's with {even more ſhips to join him. * themſelves. 
2 troops in the welt of England, where it was During theſe arantsRions the g of Sweden fac 
fed the Spaniards, intended to land, were re- do his army before Frederi Where he 
1 orced by ſeveral regiments. | Neceſſary precau- | was wp tran: in the head by a ſmall ſhot, as he ws 
tions wete alſo taken to guard the other coaſts; giving directions in the intrenchments, for an at- 
four regimetits were ſent for from Ireland, and five {| tack againſt his enemies. This ſuddeh und unex- 
from Holland. At the ſame time the * of pected incident gave a turn to the affairs of Euro 
France cauſed ſeveral regiments of horſe, Charles was fucceeded by his youngeſt fifter odor 
dragoone, to march towards the coaſts of | [! Elcanora, who, on her acceſſion, 1 
mandy and Picardy; and the governor of ts reaſons to believe, that gs live bene 
uftrian Netherlands, ordered, German troops t ably with her 
file off towards Oftend, to be in readineſs to fall * The regent. ' Braiice: had row Aeclited Wir 
For Great Lee urluant Pp the treatics of gua- ff. inſt Philip V. and the command of the a 
rantee of che proteſtant ſucceſhon. ._ | which was appeittet) to inbade the retrrifories 
On the fixth of Match the Spaniſh gert, deſig nell op monach given to the duke of Berwick. Ice 
for this invaſion, failed from Cadiz. It conſiſted month of April the marquis de Cilly advanced to 
of five ſhips of war and forty tranſports, having || Port Paſſage, where he found ſix men of Wür jut 
on board the duke of Wee and —_— of | 1 the ſtocks; theſe he butt, together 
wich 1 maſts and naval ſtores, to” the atoe 


ege to — e 
Thr t bore T9) N 72 | is of April the k ing went do the 

bir] Roth. TH: oſs could never be ;uſtly al. houſe, and in his ſpeech, thanked the lords and 
 cettained z but ſeveral of their veſſels returned to || commons, for the zeal andi affection they Rad thewn 


ain in a very ſhatreted condition. A_ſmall part wo his perſon and government during whe kate 
this-' ede e, however, eſcaped ; for the || jecded invaſion; after which . — the p 
ad Mateſchal and: Seaforth, with the marquis liament. About this time che duke of Argyle Was 


of Tullibatdine and about four hundred men, created duke of Greenwich; the tart ef Ev 


chiefly Spaniatds, on board three fri | duke of Maneheſter; the earl of Caernarvon, duke 


8 18 and five 
ttanfpurts, landed in the ſhire of Rofs in Scotland, || of Chanddis;' and lieurenant- al Carpeiiter, | 


den they were Joined by upwards of fifteen hun- baron Catpenter. 
red Scots. they remained for ſome time, || - His nigjeſty having, appointed Jord:juſtices te 
giving out that their inſtructions were not to re- govern in his abſence; ſet out, on the eleventh 6f 
"move feen thoſe parts till the ag hes of the dukt May, for his German-dominions, where being ar. 
of Ormoid's tah ing in England, or thoull receive vt he concluded a peace with Sweden; for the 
further vedets from him. They 1 oon after took poſ- 


queen and her edumcil, having conſenred't to 1 
ſeſſion of che caſtle of Donan, from whencethey were || che ceſſion of Bremen and Verden to the elertor uf 


driven by captain Boyle, commander of his | mazeſty * | Hanover, alb cha dificulties which had hitherto — | 
ſhip che Worceſter, On the fifth of Jane a boy Ttarded à pacification were removed. mers ron 
forces under the conttniand of major- er . bal ſtay abroad the king offered Ri te Br 
man, matched in putfuitof the rebels, mA Tags abet a peact- between Sweden the frogs. 
after came up with them at 4 55 wee of Gle nſhiel, | Ruſſians: and the Poles, The "Czar; Watte fer 
which they etdeavoured: refolucely to defend, but jefted his profered ſervice; being refoved. to prö⸗ 
on the neat approach of the il a they. au. ſecute his ſchemes of conqueſt: Tie ſent His fleet 


{erted it, and retited"td ànether N Strachel, to the Scheuron, or Hutſes of Sweden, Whete his 


where they were more drang gouf tet The || troops landed to d number of frften thouſand 
* took a view of their e here, and men, and committed the moſt 5 cruelties. 


In 


— 


de Boretti Landi, his miniſter at the Hague, to ac- 


A. D. 19. 
In 


with a large ſquadron, which in the beginning of | 


September joined the $wediſh fleet. This junction | 
of the -Engliſh and Swedes defeated all the deſigns | 


of Peter, who fearing his fleet ſhould. experience 
che ſame fate with that of Spain, in the ſtreights of 
Meſſina, thought proper to recall his ſhips, and, 


nd. 1 | #5 
Ihe miniſtry having propoſed the conqueſt of 
Corunna, and of Peru in South America; four 


he winter coming on, Sir John Norris returned to 


ham, were embarked at the Iſle of Wight, and 


on the twenty-firſt of September, ſailed, under 


the convoy of five ſhips of war, commanded by 


captain Mighels, who was to be joined by captain 
Johnſon, then cruizing off Fontarabia. When 
the ſquadron arrived on the coaſt of Galicia, it 
kept cruizing three days, in the ſtation appointed 
for Johnſon to join them; but he not appearing, 
and the danger of lying on the coaſt at this ſeaſon 
of che year with tranſports, rendering it neceſſary 
to take {ome meaſures for aCting without him z the 
wind juſt at this time offering fair for Vigo, lord 
Cobham reſolved to attempt the reduction of that 
place. This ſcheme was executed with very little 
difficulty, for on the fifth day after the ſiege b 
the citadel capitulated on honourable terms. There 


F.-Y 


gan, 


were in the town about ſixty pieces of iron cannon; 


and in the citadel were forty three pieces of can- 
non, of which fifteen were braſs, and two large 
mortars, beſides above two thouſand barrels of 
powder, and- ſeveral cheſts of arms; ſeven ſhips 
were ſeized in the harbour, three of which were 
fitting up for privateers, Lord Cobham now or- 
dered general Wade to embark with a thouſand men 
on board four tranſports, - and to ſail to the upper 


end of the bay of Vigo; which he accordingly did, ; 


and having landed his men, marched to Ponta Ve: 
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In order to protect the Swedes from: theſe deſtroy- | 
ers, Sir John Norris was ordered into the Baltic 


dra, which place ſurrendered. without oppoſition; 


and on the twenty third of October the general re- ¶ the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he ſignified his 
| intention of viſiting his German dominions. 


| few days before his departure he was reconciled to 


turned to Vigo. Lord Cobham finding it would be 
impoſſible to maintain his ground any longer in 
Spain, ordered the forces, cannon, &c. to be em- 
barked, and on the twenty ſeventh he failed for 
England, where he arrived about the middle of No- 


vember, having loſt in the whole expedition no | 


more than three hundred men. 

In the mean time the French had made them- 
ſelves maſters of Fortarabia and Roſes, which be- 
ing two of the principal keys to the kingdom. of 
Spain, they threatened to carry their victorious 
arms even to its capital. In this dilemma, Philip, 
as the only expedient left him, had recourſe to 
peace, and for this purpoſe ſent orders to t dul 


cede to the quadruple alliance. 
On the fourteenth. of November the king re- 
turned to England, and on the twenty - third the 
parliament met, when his mazeity opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech, wherein he expreſſed his ſatisfaction 
in meeting them at a juncture when the negotiations 
abroad. had in general met with; good ſucceſs 
hinted at the | many troubles he had encountered 
during the courſe of his reign z and that our divi- 
ſions: at home had been fo managed abroad, that 
ſothe foreign powers were encouraged to treat us in 
ſuch a matner; as the ctown of Great Britain ſhould 
never ſubmit to while he filled the throne: chat the 
83. Vor. II. | 
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trouble and expence which this had brought upon 
the nation had been loudly complained of by thoſe 
who were - the. occaſion of them: but with their 
aſſiſtance he had hitherto ſurmounted all thoſe dif- 
ficulties, and by the continuance of their help 
hoped. ſoon to overcome them, | ſince the hand of 
the Almighty had been ſo viſibly with us in all our 


undertakings, L 
A. D. 1720. His majeſty having earneſtly re- 


j| commended, te the commons, the conſideration of 


all proper means for reducing the national debt, 


8 | | ſeveral ſchemes were drawn up, and different pro- 
thouſand men, under the command of lord Cob- } 


poſals laid before the parliament by the bank of 
England, and the South Sea company, for this 
purpoſe, upon certain advantages to be allowed 
them. Theſe occaſioned long conteſts, but the 
commons at length determined this affair in favour 
of the latter. Upon this the South Sea ſtock had 
ſoon a very conſiderable rife, and perſons of all 
ranks daily reſorted to Exchange-alley, in order to 
increaſe-their fortunes, ſo that the ſtock of the ſaid 
company was advanced to eighthundred and ninety, 


by the ſecond of June. At the ſame time many 


petitions, pray ing letters patents, for raiſing joint 
ſtocks, in order to carry on divers projets, ſome 
for encouragement of the fiſhery ; others for ma- 
nufacturing ſail-cloth and fine holland; inſurances 
from loſſes by fire; importation of timber from 
Germany, wich near an hundred more, lay before 
the privy council ; the ſeveral projectors whereof, 
pretending aſſurances; that their petitions would 


be undoubredly granted, and taking advantage of 


the general inclination of the people to deal in 
ſtocks, artfully drew in many unwary perſohs to 
part with their money upon theſe infiduous eon- 
trivances; which went by the general name of 
bubbles, a fit appellation for - ſuch deteſtable 
ſchemes ; for it was compured that near a million 
and half ſterling was won or loſt by theſe unwar- 
rantable practiees. 


On the eleventh of June the king put an end to 


| the prince of Wales ; which deſirable event was 
brought about chiefly by the mediation of the duke 


| 


| 


* 


j 


: 


infatuation continued to 


of Devonſhire and Mr. Robert Walpole. About 
the ſame time the earls of Dorſet and Bridgewater 


| were advanced to the titles of -dukes ; the lord viſ- 
| count Caſtleton was made an earl; H ugh Boſcawen 


was created lord viſeount Falmouth; John Wallop, 
viſcount Lymington; and Matthew Ducie Moreton, 
and John Barrington of Becker, were both of them 
promoted to the dignity of barons. The duke of 
Devonſhire, Mr. Robert Walpole, lord Cowper, 
lord Townſhend, Mr. Methuen, and Mr. Pulteney, 
were received into favour, and re- aſſociated with 
the miniſtr r. ». 

While his majeſty was in Germany, the South Sea 
ſcheme produced a kind of national phrenzy in Eng- 
land, and nothing new claimed the attention of the 
public but Reck-jobbing, Exchange alley was per- 
petually theanged with people of all ranks: and, 
on.a\rumenr bring ſpread, that Gibraltar and Ma- 
hon would be given up to the Spaniards for ſome 
places in Peru, by which means the Englifh trade 
the South Sea would be protected and enlarged, - 
two millions of original ſtock was ſubſcribed. This 

revail till che eighth of 
k began io fall faſter than 

It 


when the ſtoc 
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it had roſe; and by Michaelmas-day it had ſunk to 
one hundred and fifty. Some of the leading men 
of the nation, who were deeply concerned in theſe 
fraudulent practices employed all their intereſt with 
the bank to ſupport the South- Sea. This the di. 
rectors were at firſt inclined to do; but in a little 
time, finding that inevitable ruin muſt attend this 
ſcheme, and dreading left their property ſhould be 


7 


involved in it, they renounced- their agreement, 


and the South Sea company being deprived of this 


= 
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ſupport, ſoon ſunk under its on weight; in con- 
ſequence of which, many opulent families were 


reduced to indigence, whilſt a few individuals were 
inriched by the ſpoil. Public credit received a ter. 
rible ſhock : the nation was thrown into a dangerous 
terment, and nothing was heard but complaints 
againſt the authors of this calamity. Sueceſſive ex- 
preſſes were diſpatched to Hanover, repreſenting 
the ſtate of affairs to his majeſty, and earneſtly be 
ſeeching him to haſten his return. He'atcordingly 
ſhortened his ſtay in Germany, and in the month 
of November arrived in Engla n 
On the eighth of December, the parliament being 
re aſſembled, his majeſty made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, acquainting them, that during his abſence 
from England, the face of our affairs abroad had 
become more favourable: that the peace in the 
ſouth wanted only the form of a congreſs ; and that 
in the north was brought much nearer a concluſion: 
that at a proper time, the treaties he had entered 
into, ſhould be laid before them, by which they 
would perceive the ſucceſs of his endeavours to 
eſtabliſh a peace throughout Europe, and to ſecure 
and ſupport the proteſtant religion: he expreſſed 
his concern for the unhappy turn of affairs, which 
had ſo much affected the public credit; and earneſt 
ly requeſted the houſe of commons to conſider of 
the moſt effectual and ſteady methods to reſtore, 
and fix it upon a laſting foundation. 
After the uſual addreſſes, Grey Neville, 'eſq; 
moved, that the directors of the South. Sea compa- 
ny, ſhould lay before the commons, an account of 
their proceedings: in conſequence of this motion, 
ſeveral orders were made by the houſe. Sir Joſeph 
Jekyll moved that a ſelect committee ſhould be ap- 
pointed to examine the particulars of theſe tranſac- 
tions. A bill was brought in, and received the 
royal aſſent, for reſtraining the ſub- governor, de- 
puty-governor, directors, treaſurer, under treaſurer, 


Knight was ſeized at Tirlemont, and confined in 
the citadel of Antwerp, the ſtates of which place 
refuſed to deliver him up, and while expreſſes were 
paſſing to and fro, he found means once more to 
make his eſcape. A ſufficient diſcovery was, how- 
ever, made to convince the world, that a ſcene of 
the deepeſt villany had been tranſacted. In' ſome 
of the books, falſe and fictitious entries had been 
made, in others, entries with blanks; in ſome, 
entries with razures and alterations, and in others 
leaves had been torn out. It alſo appeared that 
before any ſubſcription could be made, a-fiftitious 
ſtock of five hundred and ſeventy-four thouſand 
pounds had been diſpoſed of by the directors to 
facilitate the paſſing the bill. The commons now 
came to ſeveral fevere, though juſt reſolutions, 
againſt the directors and officers of the South Sea 
company; and a bill was prepared for the relief 
of the onhappy ſufferers out of the eſtates of the 
delinquents. The ſum of two millions fourteen 
thouſand pounds, was accordingly confiſcated out 


- of their joint eſtates, towards making good the 


damage ſuſtained by the company, after a certain 
allowance had been deducted from each, according 
to their conduct and circumſtances. - This was 
done by an act of parliament,” which received the 
royal aſſent on the twenty-ninth'of July, and on 
the tenth of Auguſt his majeſty paſſed the bill for 
reſtoring public credit. Thus by the timely and 
vigorous reſolotions of the parliament, the South 


Sea company was ſoon in a condition to fulfil their 


engagements with the public, and the calamities 
of the people, which had been carried to the 
moſt outrageous height, were in a great meaſure 
appeaſed, and tranquillity reſtored to the nation. 
During the debates, which this affair occaſioned 
in the houſe of lords, the duke of Wharton made 
ſuch ſevere reflections on the miniſtry, that the 
earl of Stanhope, conſidering himſelf perſonally 
levelled at, replied with ſuch vehemency as pro- 
duced a violent head- ach, which obliged him to 
quit the houſe. The ſame night he was bled and 
cupped, and the next morning ſeemed much bet- 
ter; but in the evening he fell into a drowſineſs, 
which was ſucceeded by a ſuffocation, and he in- 
ſtantly expired. Mr. James Craggs the other ſe- 


 cretary, was, in a day or two after this accident, 
| ſeized with the ſmall pox, of which he died on the 


caſhier, ſecretary, and accomptants, from quitting || 


the kingdom for the ſpace of one year; and for 
diſcovering their eſtates and effects, ſo as to prevent 
them from being tranſported or alienated: a com- 
mittee of ſecrecy was likewiſe choſen by ballot, to 
examine all books, papers, and proceedings, relat- 
ing to the execution of the South Sea act. Soon 


after all the principal officers of the South Sea com- 


pany were examined at the bar of the houſe, when 
all of them were declared eriminal, and ſeverely 
reprimanded for their illegal conduct. A bill was 
brought in to diſable them from enjoying any office 
in that company, in the Eaſt India company, or in 


the bank of England. Mr. Knight, the treaſurer, 


who had been intruſted with the ſecrets of the whole 
affair, thought it moſt prudent to leave the kingdom: 


upon which a proclamation Was iſſued, promiſing a 


reward of 


two thouſand pounds for apprehending 
A. D. 1721. Several perſons concerned in theſe 


iniquitous proceedings were now taken into cuſtody. 


ſixteenth of February. Lord viſeount Townſhend 
was appointed to ſucceed earl Stanhope, and the 
lord Carteret, Mr. Craggs, Mr. Robert Wal pole, 
who had endeared himſelf greatly to his ſovereign, 


by his great aſſiduity in trying to reſtore the credit 


chequer, and firſt lord of che treaſury. 


of the nation, was appointed chancellor of the ex- 


Gy 
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On the tenth of ' Auguſt his majeſty cloſed the 


ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which: he declared, that 


he entertained a moſt ſincere concern for the ſuffer- 
ings of the innocent, and a juſt indignation againſt 
the guilty in the affair of the South Sea ſcheme: 


| 


that he had already given his aſſent to ſuch bills as 


they preſented to him for puniſhing the authors of 
the late misfortunes, and for obtaining reſtitution 
and ſatisfact ion to thoſe who had been injured by 
| them; in ſuch a notorious manner: that they could 
not fail to have obſerved the diſcontents occafioned 
by this unhappy event, which had been induſtri - 


ouſly fomented and inflamed by wicked and ſedi- 
tious libels ; but he doubted not but by their pru- 
dent conduct in their ſeveral counties, all the enemies 
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of this government, who flattered themſelves with 


a proſpect of blowing up the preſent complaints 


into popular diſſatis faction, would be finally diſap- 
pointed in their deſigns, and Cations 
On the fifteenth of April her royal highneſs the 
princeſs of Wales was delivered of a prince, who 
the following month was baptized by the name of 
William-Auguſtus. In June the treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and Spain was ſigned at Ma- 
drid. At the ſame time a defenſive alliance was 
concluded between Great - Britain, France and Spain. 
Peace was reſtored to the north, by a treaty con- 
cluded between Ruſſia and Sweden; and a treaty 
was likewiſe agreed to between England and the 
Moors of Africa. F 0 ME fag, $1 bats LEW | 
On the nineteenth of October the parliament | 
again aſſembled, when the king acquainted them, 
that peace was thoroughly reſtored to the north, by 
the concluſion of the treaty between the Czar and 
the king of Sweden, and that a great number of 


G DUR%GYE! . 
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Britiſh ſubjects were delivered from ſlavery, by the 
treaty lately concluded with the Moors; deſired 
them to improve this favourable opportunity; by 
extending the commerce of the nation, particularly 
with, regard to naval ſtores; took notice of the 
unſpeakable miſery and deſolation occaſioned by | 
the raging of the plague in ſeveral parts of Europe, 


and recommended to them the taking effectual 


methods for ſuppteſſing the abominable practice of 
running of goods, by which the contagion might 
be brought into the natio oo 
A. D. 1722. The parliament continued fitting 
till the ſeventh of March, when the ſupplies being 
granted, and the buſineſs of the ſeſſion diſpatched, 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, gave the 
royal aſſent. to ſeveral bills, and then with a graci- 
ous ſpeech of thanks for their good ſervices, diſ- 
ſolved.the Parliatent,. li fone e cn ee 
On the nineteenth of April died Charles Spencer, 
earl of Sunderland. He was a miniſter of abili- 
ties, but violent, impetuous, and headſtrong. His 
death was ſoon followed by that of his father- in- 


law the great duke of Marlborough, whoſe funeral 
was ſolemnized with very great magnificence. He 


was ſucceeded as maſter of the ordnance' and: colonel 
of the firſt regiment of foot-guards, by the earl of 
Cadogan. | n * 4 1 75 enn 
On the ninth, of October the new parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, and re- choſe Spencer Comp- 


ton, eſq; for their ſpeaker. The king in his ſpeech || 


informed them of new deſigns againtt his govern- 
ment; and that the conſpirators had made, by their 
emiſſaries, the ſtrongeit ſollicitations to foreign 
powers for aſſiſtance, but were diſappointed in 
their expectations; notwithſtanding which, con- 


fiding in their numbers, and not diſcouraged by || 


their former ill ſucceſs, they reſolyed once more time the tower was likewiſe to have been ſeized, 


upon their own ſtrength, to attempt the ſubverſion 
of the government: and that ſome of the conſpi- 
rators had been taken up and ſecured, and endea- 
vours had been uſed for apprehending the others. 


act ſhould be ſuſpended for a time, which, after 
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On the twenty-firſt of November, Chriſtopher 
Layer, eſq; was tried at the King's bench, Weſt- 
minſter, on account of the ſaid conſpiracy. His 


indictment ſet fort, That he had been employed 


in forming 2 molt traiterous, horrid plot, and con- 
ſpiracy againſt his majeſty and his government, 
by inliſting men for the pretender's ſervice, in 
order to ſtir up a rebellion, and alſo that he had 
held a correſpondence. with the pretender, by 
carrying letters and treaſonable papers to him 
beyond the ſeas, and from him to the diſaffected 
in chis kingdom.“ After a trial of ſeventeen 
hours; he was brought in guilty by the jury, and 
received ſentence of death. He was reprieved from 
time to time, in hopes of his making diſcoveries, 
but he either could not or would not ſatisfy theſe 
expectations; and was at length drawn on a ſledge 
to Tyburn, and there hanged and quartered, his 
head being afterwards fixed upon Temple: bar. 
On the thirteenth of March, the chancellor of 
the exchequer acquainted the houſe of commons, 
that his majeſty having juſt reaſon to ſuſpect Dr. 
Friend, one of their members, of high treaſon, 


had cauſed him to be ſecured, and deſired their 
concurrence; on which the houſe, after ſome de- 


bate, addreſſed his majeſty to confine him. Both 
houſes appointed committees to examine the papers 
and other evidence relating to the conſpiracy; who 
having ſeverally made their reports, the priſoners 
were permitted to defend themſelves, in regard to 
the bills then depending againſt them; which; 
with the time ſpent in examining into the manage- 
ment of the Harburgh lottery, employed great 
part af this fellivncts 0152511219, 4 e 
This conſpiracy was ſo artfully carried on under 
fictitious names, that it required much application 
to come to the true knowledge of ſome of the per- 
ſons concerned. The committee of the houſe of 
commons, however, at length delivered it as their 
opinion, that a deſign had long been carried on by 
perſons of figure and diſtinction at home, in con- 
junction with traitors abroad, for placing the pre- 
tender on the throne of theſe kingdoms: that 
various methods had been attempted, and different 
times fixed for putting their deſigns in execution: 
that the firſt intention was to have procured a re- 
gular body of foreign forces to invade: theſe king- 
doms, at the time of the late elections; but that 
the conſpirators being diſappointed in this expecta- 
tion, reſolvedg next, to make an attempt at the 
time his majeſty intended to go to Hanover, by 
the help of fuch forces and ſoldiers, as could pais 
into England unobſerved from abroad, under the 
command of the late duke of Ormond, who was 
to have landed in the river with a great quantity of 


| 


arms provided in Spain for that purpoſe, at which 


and the city of London to have been made a place 
of arms: but this deſign being alſo prevented by 
the diſcoveries made in England, and his majeſty's 


| putting off his journey 3 by the encampment of 
Upon this it was moved, that the habeas corpus | 


| 


ſome. ſtruggle, Was carried in the affirmative; + The ö 


the forces at home, as well as the ſending for thoſe 
from Ireland; by the readineſs of his | majeſty's 
good allies, the ſtates-general, to aſſiſt him in caſe 


earl of Orrery, the biſhop: of Rocheſter, and the of neceſſity; by the orders given in Spain, that 
lord North and Grey, were committed to the Tower || the late duke of Ormond ſhould not embark ; and 
theilike orders iſſued in France, that he ſhould not 
| be ſuffered to paſs through that kingdom; the 
| conſpirators found themſelves under a neceſſity of 
| deferring their enterprizes till the breakiag up of 

the 


for high treaſon, and the duke of Norfalk, who 
had been ſeized by his majeſty's order, was, with 
the conſent of the houſe of peers, ſent to the ſame 
place. COTS e POSE So 
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the camp, during which interval they were labour. 


ing by their agents, and emiſſaries, to corrupt 


ſollicit. | 


After mature conſideration of the whole matter, 
penalties on 
Francis lord biſhop of Rocheſter, John Plunker, | 
and George Kelly, paſſed both houſes, and received 


three feveral acts to inflict pains and 


the royal aſſent. The biſhop was deprived of his 


office and benefice, baniſhed the kingdom, and pro- 
nounced guilty of felony if he returned: the power 


of pardoning him was denied to the king, without 


the conſent of parliament; but he was not to for- 


feit his goods and chattels. - Plunket, and Kelly, 
were to be kept in cloſe cuſtody during his majeſty's 
pleaſure, in any. priſon in Great Britatn, and they 
were not, on pain of death, to be inflicted on them 
and their aſſiſtants, to attempt an eſcape. 


The houſe of commons having appointed a com- | 
mittee to enquire into the affair of the Harburg 


lottery, ſo called from the place where it was to be 


* 


died; among 
and || diſtinguiſhed painter, and William Cowper, carl 
feduce the officers and ſoldiers of his majeſty's army; 
and depended ſo much on this defection, as to en- 
tertain hopes of placing the. pretender on the throne, gr 
though they ſhould obtain no aſſiſtance ftom A | 
abroad, which nevertheleſs. they ſtill continued to continent. Ao | 
| | {| and another at Brunſwick, in order to fettle the in- 
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drawn, ſituated on the Elbe, within the king's Ger- 
man dominions; found that it was an infamous | 


fraudulent undertaking; and a bill was brought into 
the lower - houſe, and paſſed, to ſuppteſs this lottery, 
and to oblige the managers of it to refund to the 
contributors, the ſum they had deluded them of. 

A. D. 1723. On the twenty-fecund of Febru- 
ary, the princeſs of Wales was delivered of a 
princeſs at Leiceſter houſe, who was baptized by 
the name of Mary. In the ſame month died Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, the famous architect, in the 
ninety · firſt year of his age. In thr beginning of 
April, Edward Hyde, earl of Clarendon, likewiſe 
paid the debt of nature; and was ſoon followed by 
doctor John Robinſon, biſhop of London. This 
prelate was ſucceeded by doctor Edmund Gibſon; 
whieh promotion made way for ſcveral others in the 
church. On the twenty - ſeventh of May, the king 


cloſed the ſeſſion wich a ſpeech, in which he thanked | 


given af their zeal and affection for his perſan, and 
government, and of their inviolable attachment to 


jeſty's abſence, he having reſolved to viſit his Ger- ſt 
man daminions, as ſoon as che parliament broke up. 


But before his departure, he was pleaſed to raiſe 
the ſon of Mr. Robert Walpole to the peerage ; an 
honour which the father had refuſed. Thomas 
Howard: duke of Norfolk, William North, lord 
North and Grey, Dennis Kelly, and Thomas Cock - 
an, eſqs; priſaners in the tower; and David du 
. priſoner in Newgate, were admitted to bail, 
as Was doctor Friend not long after A man of war 
was appointrd to convey the. biſhop of Rocheſter 
over ta France, the place he had choſe for his aſy- 
lum, during his exile ; and the royal pardon was 
granted to lotd Balingbroke, who owed this indul- 
gence to the. carneſt Slicicarion of lord Harcourt, 
though it was: vehemently op | 
board, by Mr. Walpole. On the third of June, his 
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whom were Sir 'Goddrey Kneller, a 
Cowper, .who had twice diſcharged the office of 
lord-chancellor, with equal diſcernment and inte- 


nien 4 Ng! 
Affairs now ſeemed to take a new turn on the 
had been held at Cambray, 


texeſts of the ſeveral princes of Europe, but affairs 
had been drawn out to ſuch a tedious length, that 
theſe princes entered: into ſeparate negotiations to 
attain their ſeyeral purpoſes. The Czar and the 


| court of Sweden were on the point of concluding a 


treaty that ſeemed to threaten the loſs of Bremen 
and Verden, lately annexed to the electorate of 
Hanover. The regent of France and the king of 
Spain had adjuſted all their differences, and the re- 
conciliation was. cemented by a double marriage: 
Mademoiſelle de Montpelier, ſecond daughter 
to the dulce of Orleans, being betrothed to the 
prince of Auſtrias, and another daughter to 


Don Carlos, eldeſt fon of Philip V. Theſe two 


Princes offered new treaties to England, more ad- 
vantageous than thoſe already ſubſiſting, but at the 


j| ſame time peremptorily demanded the reſtitution of 


Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, and likewiſe deſired, 
that his Britannic majeſty would openly declare 
againft the Oſtend company, which had been eſta- 
bliſhed by the emperor Charles VI, King George 


was greatly at a loſs how to proceed amidſt ſuch 


jarring intereſts, He was fearful that if he dif- 
guited the emperor, he might join the Czar and 

the court of Sweden, and promote the deſigns they 
had formed in favour of the duke of Holſtein's 
pretenſions to Sleſwick, which our king had guaran- 
teed to his Daniſh majeſty. All Italy at this time 
exclaimed againſt the treaty of London, Memo- 
rials were ſent. againſt the proceedings of the con- 
greis of Cambray, from the pope, the-king of 
Sardinia, the dukes of Tuſcany, Parma and Mo- 
dena, whoſe claims upon the houſe of Auſtria were 
now: ſupported by France. Thus circumſtanced, 


the king acquitted himſelf in a manner which ſur- 
| prized all Europe. By his prudent negotiations, he 


- the parliament for the repeated inſtances they had || prevented the diſagreeing powers from breaking 


into an open rupture; and though he could not fo 
far prevail on the emperor as to make him relax in 
the intereſt and welfare of theirScountry. Lords- || 
Juſtices were now appointed to govern in his ma- 
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poſed at the council - | 
arrived on the nineteenth of | 


| 


his diſputes with Spain, or give wp the Oſtend com- 
pany, yet he brought him to promiſe faichfully a 
rick phſervance of the treaties he had concluded. 

The death of Philip duke of Orleans and regent 
of France, Which ned at this time, gave the 


king great concern, as a mutual eſteem had long 


prevailed hetween them. His majeſty being appre- 
henſive that this event might occaſion an alteration 
in the ſentiments of the French eourt, prejudicial 


to his intereſt, determined to return as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible to England, but being detained fome time at 
Helvoetſſuys by eontrary winds; he had, during 


his ſtay hefe, dhe ſatisfactiom ef receiving the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances from France, of the great diſpo · 


fieion of that court, to cultivate and even improve 


the union eſtabliſned by the late duke of Orleans 
between the two erowns. - The wind naw being fa- 
fourable, his majeſty ſailed for England; where he 


2 
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majeſty embarked for Holland, and on the eleventh ] A. D. 1724. Ona the ninth of Javwary, che 
of the ſame month arrived: at Herenhauſen, being || partiament met, and his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 


attended by both the ſecretaries of ſtate. Du 


his majeſty 's abſence, many perſons of eminence the luccels of their endeavours laſt year for the ſafe- 


5 
10 
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wich a ſpeech, wherein he congratulated eher upon 


ty 


* 
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ty, intereſt, and honour of the kingdom, and told 
them that the riſe of the publie credit, the flouriſh-! 


ing condition of our trade and manufactures, and 


the great tranquillity of the people were the happy 


— 


conſequences of their prudent reſolutions; and 


it was to be hoped, that the few examples which 
were made of ſome notorious offenders, would he 


ſufficient to deter the moſt diſaffected from engaging 


in the like deſperate and wicked practices; deſired | 
them to make uſe of the opportunity their awn 
conduct had put into their hands, conſidering of 
ſuch further laws, as might be wanting for the eaſe 
and encouragement of trade and navigation, for the 
r, and for exciting and en- 


employment of the 
couraging a ſpirit of induſtry in the nation. 
concluded with exhorting them to join heartily in 
every thing that might tend to promote the mutual 
happineſs of the kingdom, and to extinguiſſi the 
hopes of thoſe who had been long reſtleſs in their 
endeavours to ſubject this nation to the train of 
miſeries inſep 
power of Lie 


0 newns ban nee 
The truſtees appointed to ſecure and diſpoſe of 


ſea directors, delivered in their accounts to the par- 
liament this ſeſſions, by which it appeared, that the 
ſum of one million, four hundred ſeven thouſand 


two hundred and eighty pounds, and upwards had 
been raiſed by the ſame. The commiſſioners of the 


forfeited eſtates in Scotland alſo delivered in their 
accounts, and the total of the eſtates ſold, amount- 
ed to ſixty. thouſand two hundred: and thirty-ſix 
pounds. The parliament having provided the an- 


nual ſupplies, and paſſed ſeveral acts, his majeſty | 


came to the houſe of peers, on the twenty-fecond 
of April, and put a cloſe to the ſeſſion. Previous 


to this, he was pleaſed to make ſome alteration in 


the great offices, by app»inting the duke of New- 
caſtle to be ſecretary of ſtate, in the room of lord 
Carteret, who was made lord lieutenant of Ireland: 


the duke of Grafton was appointed lord Chamber 
ain ; the lord Falmouth; and Mr. Edgecombe, | 
vice · treaſurers of Ireland; Mr. Yonge commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and Mr. Pelham, ſecretary at war: 
Sir Robert Raymond was made judge of the court 
of King's-bench, and was ſucceeded in his former || 
poſt of attorney+general, by Sir Philip Yorks and 


Sir Clement Wearg was made ſollicitor-general, in 
the room of Sir Philip Vork. About the, ſame 


time, Mr. Horatio Walpole, brother to Mr. 
Robert Walpole, was ſent to the court of 


France, with the title of ambaſſador- extraor 
dinary, 2 — 2 21) en NEE RT . „ 185 I * 
About the middle of May, his majeſty was 


pleaſed to order circular letters to be written to the 


univerſities. of Oxford and Cambridge; wherein; 
having taken notice, that no proviſion had hitherto 
been made; in either, for the ſtudy of modern lan- 
guages, and modern hiſtory, and of the inconve- 
niences ariſing from that defect, he ſays, in or- 
der to remedy: theſe and the like inconyeniences, 
e we have determined to appoint two perſons of 
ſober converſation, and prudent conduct, of the 
degret of maſter of arts, bachelor of laws, or 
ſome higher degrer, in one af the ſaid univerſi- 
<< ties ſkilled; an; modern hiſtory, and in the Know- 
<«.. ledge of modern languages, to be nominated by 
ius, to: be our profeſſors of modern hiſtory, one 
in the been wee Cambridge, and the other 
for that of Oxford, who ſhall be obliged to read 


*.- 
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arable from popery, and arbitrary 


| 


the eſtates and effects belonging to the late South- 


| 


— 


| « 


«edits muſt be obeyed,” 
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lectures in the public ſchools, at ſuch times as 


ſhall be appointed. And we have further de- 
* termined, that each of the ſaid profeſſors ſhall 
< have a ſtipend of four hundred pounds per an- 
num each, and out of the ſaid ſtipend ſhall be 
obliged to maintain, with ſufficient ſalaries, in 
the univerſity, perſons at leaſt well qualificd to 
teach and inſtru, in writing, and ſpeaking the 
ſaid languages: which ſaid teachers ſhall be un- 
der the direction of the profeſſors reſpectively, 
and be obliged to inſtruct gratis, in the modern 
languages, twenty ſcholars in each univerſity, 
to be nominated by us, and each ſcholar ſo no- 
**. minared ſhall be obliged to learn two, at leaſt, 
of the ſaid languages &c.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Gregory of Chriſt-church, Oxford, and Mr. Sa- 
muel- Harris, fellow of Peter-houſe, Cambridge, 
were nominated. and appointed the two firſt pro- 
feſſors. 9 5 lg | 
On the twenty-firſt of May, died Robert Har- 
ley; earl of Oxford and earl Mortimer, as did 
doctor Henry. Sacheverel the following month; 
having - bequeathed a legacy of five hundred 
pounds to his friend and patron, the baniſhed bi- 
mop of Rocheſter, 14485 
c hilip V. of Spain thought fit to abdicate his 
crown, this year, and retire: with his queen into 
the monaſtery of St. Ide fonſo. In a bigotted 
letter which he ſent to his ſon, Don Lewis, prince of 
Aſturias, he ſays, ** preſerve. ever a great devo- 
« tion for the maſt holy Virgin, and put yourſelf, 
* as well as your kingdom, under her protection, 
<« ſeeing you cannot by any other means better ob- 
** tain what may be necdful for you and for them.“ 
This curious letter was accompanied by a ſolemn 
renunciation of the crown, Which was publiſhed . 
throughout the whole Spaniſn monarchy; and the 
council reſolved, that Lewis, as acknowledged 
prince of Spain, might aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment without aſſembling the cortes or eſtates 
of the kingdom. 1 nabutis 
The proteſtants reſiding. in France ſuffered 
greatly this yearz a moſt cruel edict being/pub- 
liſhed in that kingdom, ordering, that, whoever 
performed any excrciſe of the reformed religion, 
if a man, ſhould be ſent to the gallies, if a 
woman, ſhould be ſhaved, and committed to 
priſon: that the proteſtant preachers and 
teachers ſhould: be put to death; and all who 
**. held communication directly or indirectly with 
„ them be condemned to the gallies?“ Our go- 
verament immediately ſent orders to Mr. Horatio 
Walpole, to make preſſiag inſtances to the French 
coutt in behalf of our perſecuted brethren : but 
all the anſwer he obtained was, That the king's, 
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The parliament met on the eleventh of Novem- 
ber. Ithe l affairs of chief moment tranſacted this 
ſeſſion, beſides the uſual ſupplies, were the re- 
gulating future elections in the city of London;; 


anzact to enable Henry St. John, late viſcount 


Bolingbroke to enjoy his eſtates; and che trial of, 
Thomas, earl of Macclesfield, againſt whom articles 


of impeachment for highicrimes and miſdemeanors 
were now lodged by the commons in the houſe of 


perts : thr tenor whercof was, that he, during the 
time of his being lord high chanchllor of , Great- 
Britain; had received ſeveral exorbitant ſums. of 
money, therein particularly ſpecified, of certain, 
conſideration of their being admitted 
into 


petſons, as a | 
5 i 
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into the offices of maſters in chancery, though 
ſome of them were very unfit to be intruſted with 
fuch employ ments; and that he had been negli- 
ent in ſecuring the effects of divers ſuttors of the 
Rid court, which had been depoſited in the hands 
of the maſters, by which means feveral of the 
ſuitors had been very great loſers. The houſe of 
peers; after a long and full hearing, being ſatis- 
fied with the proof of theſe crimes, gave the fol- 
lowing judgment againſt him by their ſpeaker, Sir 
Peter King: that Thomas, earl of Maccles- | 
.«« field, be fined in the ſum of thirty thouſand 
« pounds, unto our ſovereign lord the king; and 
e that he be impriſoned in the tower of London, 
<< and there kept in ſafe cuſtody, until he ſhall 
«. pay the ſaid fine.“ Accordingly he was commit- 
ted, and detained a priſoner there till the twenty- 
ſecond of July following; at which time havin 
payed the fine impoſed upon him, he was dif. 
charged out of cuſtody. - + W 
A. D. 1725. In the beginning of May, lord 
King was declared lord high chancellor of Great- 
Britain, Sir Robert Eyre was appointed lord 
chief juſtice of the common pleas, and Sir Jeffery 
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and privileges, thoſe of commerce ia particular 
with an agreement to procure ſatisfaction for the 
proteſtants of Thorn, in Poland, who had been 
—— by the papiſts, contrary to the treaty of 
WRT | USET, 10 Bf AG 
A. D. 1726. Theſe neeeſſary precautions being 


| taken, the king ſet out on his return to England in 


the middle of December, and came to Helvoet- 
ſluys, where. Sir John Norris waited with the con- 


voy and yatchts, and on the firſt of January, his 


majeſty embarked about one in the afternoon. To- 
wards ſeven in the evening there aroſe a moſt vio- 
lent tempeſt, which continued fo high, and the 
wind ſo boiſterous for near thirty-ſix hours, that 
the whole fleet was in the utmoſt danger, but on 
the fourth day, his majeſty landed at Rye, from 
whence he proceeded by land to London. 

On the twentieth of January, the parliament 
met, when his majeſty, by his ſpeech, informed 
them, that the diſtreſſed condition of ſome of 
te their proteſtant brethren abroad, and the nego- 
« tiations and engagements contracted by ſome 
foreign powers, which ſeemed to have laid the 
foufidation of new troubles and diſturbances in 


Gilbert made lord chief baron of the exchequer. | 
An act being paſſed for diſarming the Scottiſh 
Highlanders, with ſome other bills of a 3 1 
nature, the parliament was prorogued, after the | 
king had in a ſpeech to both houſes; thanked them | 
in the moſt cordial manner, for the repeated in- 


ſtances they had given of their duty and affection 


Europe, and to threaten his ſubjects with the loſs 
of ſeveral of [the moſt advantageous branches of 
their trade, had obliged them toconcertwithother 
powers, ſuch meaſures as might give a check to 
the ambitious views of thoſe who were endea- 
vouring to 'render themſelves formidale, and 
put a ſtop to the farther progreſs of ſuch danger- 


to him, and their zeal for the honour and intereſts | 
of their country. Then having appointed lords | 
| Juſtices to govern in his abſence, on the third of 
June he ſet out for his German dominions. 1 
— His majeſty was pleaſed ſoon after this ſeſfion of 
_ parliament, to revive the ancient order of Knights 
of the Bath, of which prince William was the firſt, | 
and the duke of Montague was appointed grand 
maſter. The whole number was thirty-eight, in- 
cluding the ſovereign, Among thoſe ereaed at 
this time were, Mr. Robert Walpole, and his ſon 
lord Walpole. | IT | 
- His majeſty now entered into a treaty with 
France and Hanover. This tranſaction happened 
in conſequence of two treaties, one of peace, the 
other of commerce, concluded between. the em- 
er Philip V. who, on the demiſe of his 
„ had once more reſumed the ſovereign rule. 
There was nothing in the treaty of peace which 
could givè offence to any of the powers in Europe, 
but the creaty of 'commerce was deemed highly 
X ee to the intereſt of Great-Brittain, as the 
Dftend company, which the emperor had eſtabliſh- 
ed, was to be ſupported by it; another probable 
conſequence of it was, the reſtitution of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon to the Spaniards ; and it was even 
rumoured that there were ſecret articles in favour 
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ous deſigns: that the enemies to his government 
were already very buſy by their inſtruments and 
emiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeemed 
moſt to favour their purpoſes, in ſolliciting and 
promoting the cauſe of the pretender; but he 
perſuaded himſelf, notwithſtanding the coun- 
tenance and encouragement they might either 
have received, or expected to receive, that the 
proviſion made by his parliament for the ſafety 
and defence of his kingdoms, would effectually 
ſecure them from all danger of foreign invaſions, 
or domeſtic inſurrection: that when the world 
ſhould fee, that they would not ſuffer the Bri- 
tiſh crown and nation to be inſulted with impu- 
nity, thoſe who moſt envied the tranquillity and 
happineſs of this kingdom, and were endea- 
vouring to make it ſubſervieat to their ambitious 
projects, would have ſome regard to their own 
- intereſt and circumſtances, before they preſumed 
to make any attempt upon ſo brave a people, 
ſtrengthened and ſupported by powerful alli- 
ances, and, however, deſirous of peace, able, 
and ready to defend themſelves againſt all ag- 
greſſors: that ſuch reſolutions and ſuch mea- 
ſures, if timely taken, would, he was ſatisfied, 


be the moſt effectual means of preventing a 


of 'the pretender. The imperial forces were now | 
conſiderably augmented, and other powers were ſol- 
licited to engage in this alliance, to which the Czar 

actually acceded. Theſe proceedings alarmed the 
king of Great Britain, and in order to counteract | 
the deſigns of the new allies, he projected the de- 
fenſive treaty between England, France, and Pruſ- 
ſia, already mentioned, and which was known by 
the name of the treaty of Hanover. This alli- 
ance was limited to the term of fifteen years, and 
contained a mutual guarantee of the dominions 
poſſeſſed by the contracting parties, their rights 


- 


war, and preſerving to his people the bleſſings of 
ce 2 , Dnu af: 

The treaty of Hanover being laid before the 
commons, it occaſioned great debates, which were 


| opened by Mr. Horace Walpole, who obſerved, 


te that ſince his majeſty's acceſſion to the throne of 


„ this realm, his conſtant care and endeavours 


% had been to ſettle the balance of power on a 


| < ſolid foundation, and to preſerve and ſecure the 
| © tranquillity of Chriſtendom; to protect and de- 


<< fend the proteſtant eauſe, and promote the ho- 
% nour and intereſt of his Britiſh ſubjects: that 
« with theſe great views, his majeſty was become 

\- 1, mediator 
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mediator and guarantee, j both of the barrier 
party concluded in 1715, and of a convention 


made in 1718, for the execution of that treaty, 
between the emperor and the united provinces: 
that in the year 1716, his majeſty concluded a 
« defenſive alliance with the emperor; and in 
1717, another with the moſt Chriſtian king and 
the ſtates- general, the genuine deſign of both 
fe repoſe of 
Chriſtendom, eſtabliſned by the peace of Utrecht, 
and to guarantee the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
Great Britain in the proteſtant line: that in order 
to fortify all the ſaid treaties, and to extinguiſn 
the war which the Spaniards had kindled in Italy, 


treaties was only to preſerve the pub 


his majeſty, in 1718, made a convention with 


« the moſt Chriſtian king, for propoſing ultimate 
conditions of peace between the emperor and the 
king of Spain, and between his Imperial majeſty | 
and the king of Sicily: that this convention was 
ſoon after followed by a treaty of alliance between 
the emperor, the king of Great Britain, and the 
moſt Chriſtian king, which was concluded at 
London, and ſigned on the twenty. ſecond of July 
1718, in which the ſtates- general were named as 


one of the contracting parties, on a ſuppoſition 


that their high mightineſſes would accede thereto, 
whence it was called the quadruple alliance. A 
few months after the king of Sicily was admitted 
into this treaty, and the king of Spain himſelf was 
at length obliged to come into it, which was chiefly | 
owing to the generous aſſiſtance his Britannic ma- 
“ jeſty gave the emperor in the Mediterranean: 
that as ſome controverted points ſtill remained 
undecided between the emperor and the king of 
Spain, the ſame were referred to be amicably de- 
termined, in a congreſs, which was afterwards 
opened at Cambray, under the mediation of his 
Britannie majeſty. and the moſt Chriſtian king ; | 
but that by - reaſon of - ſeveral difficulties, in- 
duſtriouſly raiſed by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid, the great pains taken for three years by 
the miniſters of the mediators proved unſucceſs- 
ful, and at length the congreſs was ſuddenly 
« diſſolved upon advice that the emperor and the 
king of Spain had ſecretly adjuſted the dif- 


ferences that had ſubſiſted between them, and 


concluded a treaty of peace at Vienna. That 
cc this unexpected event occaſioned ſeveral ſurmiſes, 
« and raiſed ſome jealouſies Which appear not to 
have been ill grounded, when it was publicly 
„ known, that the ſaid treaty. of peace was ſoon 
after followed by a treaty. of commerce, alſo the 
main deſign of which was to ſupport and coun- 
tenance the Eaſt- India company, ſome time be- 
fore eſtabliſned at Oſtend, by granting to the in- 
habitants of the Auſtrian Netherlands, greater 
privileges both in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, than 
« were ever granted to either the Engliſh or Dutch, 
which viſibly tended to the entire ruin of many 


valuable branches of our trade, and was repug- 


nant to ſeveral treaties ſtill in force. Thereupon, 
his majeſty, who was always careful of the in- 
tereſts of his Britiſh ſubjects, cauſed lively repre- 

_* ſentations to be made againſt the ſaid treaty of 
commerce both to the emperor and the king of 
Spain: that the court of Madrid received theſe 
< complaints with coldneſs and indifference, and 

the court of Vienna treated them with much ſtiff. 
neſs and haugbtineſs, ſo that the imperial miniſters 
did even inſinuate, that if his Britannic majeſty 
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ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution to take meaſures in 
oppoſition to the treaties of Vienna, the emperor 
would not only think . himſelf diſengaged from 
the guarantee of the proteſtant ſucceſſion to the 
crown of Great Britain, but that the ſame might 
be attended with ill conſequences in relation to 
his majeſty's dominions in Germany: that theſe 
inſulting menaces made but little impreſſion 
upon his majeſty's firmneſs and reſolution, nor 
deterred him from concerting ſuch meaſures with 
other powers, as might give a check to the am- 


bitious views of thoſe who endeavoured to make 


themſelves formidable: that theſe meaſures ſeem- 
ed to be the more neceſſary, becauſe of the juſt 
grounds to believe that the unforeſeen reconcilia- 


tion of the emperor and the king of Spain was 


owing to the conſtant view of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, of rendering the imperial dignity hereditary 
in their family: that in order thereto it might, 


© with juſt reaſon, be ſuppoſed, that the treaties of 


Vienna were to be cemented by a match between 


the emperor's. eldeſt daughter, and the infant 


Don Carlos, and it was eaſy to forſee the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a marriage, for the male iſſue 
that might ariſe from thence, might in time be 
poſſeſſed not only of all the hereditary dominions 
belonging to the houſe of Auſtria, and of the 
imperial dignity, but alſo of all the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, which would entirely overthrow the 
balance of power, and render the liberties. of all 
the reſt of Europe very precarious: that this 
ſuppoſition would appear the more probable, if 
it be conſidered there was ſcarcely any other way 
of accounting, either for the king of Spain's 


| breaking through ſolemn treaties with Great Bri- 
tain, in favour of his imperial majeſty's ſubjects 


in the Netherlands, or for the emperor's forget- 
ing ſo far the obligations he had to Great Bri- 
rain and Holland, as to enter into engagements 
to aſſiſt Spain towards the recovery of Gibraltar 
and Minorca, and to perſiſt in ſupporting and 


„ .countenancing the, Oſtend company, which could 


be eſtabliſhed with no other view than to deprive 


< the ſubjects of the maritime powers of ſeveral of 
the molt advantageous. branches of their trade: 


that in order to put a timely check to the farther 
progreſs of ſuch dangerous deſigns, his majeſty 
had wiſely entered into a defenſive alliance with 


the moſt Chriſtian king, and the king of Pruſſia, 


to which other powers had been invited to accede, 
and the ſtates of Holland had already come into 
that engagement: that the chief view of this 
alliance was to preſerve the public repoſe and 
and tranquillity of Chriſtendom, and to ſecure 
to each contracting party, the poſſeſſion of their 


reſpective dominions and territories, with the 
rights and immunities, particularly thoſe relating 


to trade, which their ſubjects enjoyed, or ought 


to enjoy by the ſeveral treaties ſubſiſting: and 


that, as his majeſty always had a particular con- 
cern for the intereſt of the proteſtants, ſo out 
of his royal and tender compaſſion for the diſ- 
treſſed condition of ſome of our proteſtant breth- 


ren in Poland, his majeſty had not only interpoſed 


his good offices in the moſt preſſing manner in 


© their favour, but had taken occaſion in the 


alliance made at Hanover, to engage, by ſe- 


parate articles, the moſt Chriſtian king, and the 


king of Pruſſia, who, together with his majeſty, 


are guarantees of the treaty of Oliva, to ſee it 


« maintained 
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maintained and obſerved in its full extent, and i the Britiſh court, and, by the inſinuations of ſome 
to cauſe reparation to be made for what was done || Scottiſn people about her, had been brought to be- 
« at Thorn, contrary to the ſaid treat“ lieve that it would _ no difficult matter to ſet 
This ſpeech occaſioned violent debates: it was || up the fon of the late xing James II. and ſo over- 
alledged by the members in the oppoſition, that || turn the government in Britain. Our court was no 
the treaty of Hanover would engage the Britiſh na- || ſooner informed of this ſcheme, than it was reſolv- 
tion in a war for the defence of the king's German || ed to ſend a fleet into the Baltic, the command of 
dominions, contrary to an expreſs proviſion made || which was given to Sir Charles Wager, vice: admi- 
for the ſecuring our religion, laws and liberties, in ral of the red, who had under him Sir George 
the act for the further limitation and ſueceſſion of Walton, rear admiral of the blue. On the ſeven- 
the crown in the proteſtant line. To this it was re- || teenth of April they ſailed from the Nore, with 
plied by the other ſide, that the true meaning and twenty mw of the line, one frigate, and two fire- 
intent of that limitation was not: wholly and for ||| ſhips z and on the twenty- third of the ſame month 
ever to deprive his majeſty's foreign dominions of || the fleet came to an anchor in the road of Copett. 
any aſſiſtance from this nation, for in that reſpe&t {| hagen. ' The next day Sir Charles preſented a letter 
the king would be in a worſe condition upon his || to the king of Denmark from his Britannic majeſty; 
acceſſion to the throne of Great Britain than he was and ſoon after quitting Copenhagen, he anchored 
before, but that it was only deſigned to reſtrain the with his fleet near Stockholm. Having had an 
ſovereign, for the future, from engaging the nation ¶ audience of his Swediſh majeſty, by whom he was 
in a war for the defence of any dominions not per- moſt graciouſly received, he failed to the iſland of 
taining to the Engliſh crown without the conſent of 
parliament, Who were to determine whether a war 
was, or was not, neceſſary. Mr. Pelham obſerved, 
that, for his on part, he was of opinion, that if, || helm, in order to join then. 
in the preſent juncture of affairs, his majeſty's fo- Sir Charles immediately diſpatched lieutenant 
reign dominions ſhould be attacked or inſulted, this | Burnet, in the Port-Mahon, with a letter from our 
nation ought to ſtand by and ſupport” his majeſty || king to the czarina, incloſed in one to Pruxin, 
ainſt all his enemies; le therefore moved for an | her admiral, who at this time was lying in the road 
addreſs to the king, to return him thanks for com- of Cronſlot with ſixteen Ruſſian men of war beſides 
municating the treaty of Hanover to the houſe, || gallies. In his letter to the czarina, the king had 
and to expreſs their juſt ſenſe of his majeſty's con- || expoſtulated very freely with her majeſty on the 
cern for the balance and peace of Europe, and to || ſubje& of the armaments by ſea and land which ſhe 
aſſure him, that in the juſtice and vindication of || had been for ſome time preparing; and like wiſe on 
the honour and digniry of the Britiſh crown, the || the intrigues which her miniſters had lately entered 
houſe would effectualiy ſtand by and ſupport his || into; with the agents of the pretender. The Ruſ- 
majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks that any || ſian court, enraged at the appearance of a Britiſh 
prince or power, in reſentment of the juſt meaſures || fleet upon their coaſts, was, at firſt, inclined to 
ſo wiſely taken by his majeſty, ſhould make upon || reſent it, but ſerious reflection convincing them 
any of his territories or dominions, though not im- that the Ruſſian fleet was in no condition to venture 
mediately belonging to the crown of Great Britain. an engagement with that of Great Britain, it was 
The oppoſition to this addreſs was fo inconfiderable, || reſolved in council to order the ſhips and gallies to 
that it was carried in the affirmative by a majority | be laid up, and the empreſs wrote an anſwer to his 
of two hundred and eighty- five againſt one hundred || Britannic majeſty,” wherein ſhe expreſſed her ſur- 
and ſeven, and was preſented on the nineteenth of || prize that ſhe had not received his majeſty's letter 
February, to which his majeſty was pleaſed to re- until his fleet was at anchor in one of her ports, 
turn the following anſwer: © As ſince it would have been more agreeable to the cuſ- 
e E er i k II tom eſtabliſhed among ſovereigns, and to the amity 
SGentl emen, J which had ſo long ſubſiſted between her kingdoms 
._ & ] return you my thanks for this particular |}| and the crown of Great Britain to expoſtulate with 
« mark of your duty, affection and confidence in her on her armaments, and expect her anſwers, be- 
me: your aſſurances, not to ſuffer my foreign fore he had proceeded to ſuch an offenſive meaſure. 
«' dominions to be expoſed or inſulted, on account | She aſſured him that nothing was farther from her 
of the meaſures I have taken for the intereſt of || thoughts than any deſign to trouble the peace of the 
_ «© theſe kingdoms, will, I hope, be a means to pre- north ; and with regard to the pretender, ſne ſaid 
« ſerve the tranquillity of Europe. I have no || it was a ſtale and frivolous accuſation, which had 
e view eof ambition to gratify; I have no 9 been frequently uſed as a pretext to cover all the 
| 


Natginan; within a fewleagues-of Revel. About 
the ſame time a ſquadron of Daniſh men of war 
failed from Copenhagen for- the iſland. of Born- 


„of aggrandizing myſelf, or extending any part || unkind ſteps taken againſt the Ruſſian empire. 
« of my dominions at the expence of the other; || The admiral having tranſmitted the (zirina's 
« and as my honour is the common cauſe and con- anſwer to his majeſty's letter, continued in the fame 
„ cern of my ſubjects, their particular intereſt I ſtation, till he ſhould receive farther orders. In 
« ſhall, upon all occaſions, be my conſtant care.” ¶ the mean time the 'Britiſh merchants in thoſe parts 


e DOR Nelke | | 4 were greatly alarmed, apprehending that their per- 
The houſe of lords preſented an addreſs to the ſons and effects were in imminent danger: but the 
ſame effect, and received a ſimilar anſwer. On the || ezarina was pleaſed ſoon after to publiſh a declara- 
twenty fourth of May the king went to the houſe, || tion, in'which ſhe aſſured them, that whatever hoſ- 
of peers, and gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills; tilities might be committed by the Britiſh ſquadron, 
after which he put an end to the ſeſſion. I the merchants ſhould not be injured in their perſons, 
Peter, the Czar of Meſcovy, was now dead, || goods, poſſeſſions, ſhips' going or coming, nor in 
and his empreſs Catherine had ſueceeded him on the | any other manner ' whatſoever; and that, as well 
throne. This princeſs had conceived a diſtaſte ta for the preſent as the time to come, 1 | 
DENG 7, | | recty, 
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without any fear or apprehenſion, carry on their 
traffic in her empire, equally with all other nations 


in friendſhip with the Ruſſians, and on all occa- 
ſions be unalterably aſſured of her gracious care 


and protection, provided that they, through no diſ- 
agreeable meaſures or forbidden proceedings, ren- 
dered themſelves obnoxious. Sir Charles Wager 


had alſo liberty to furniſh his ſquadron with freſh | 


proviſions as often as he pleaſed. At length, it be- 


ing judged that the czarina's affairs were not in a | 


| ſituation to make any conſiderable attempt this 
year, the Britiſh fleet left thoſe parts, and returned 
to England in the month of November. 

That our attention might not ſeem to be wholly 
directed towards the north, two other ſquadrons 
were equipped this year; one of which was deſtined 
for the Weſt-Indies, under the command of admi- 
ral Hoſier; the other, conducted by Sir John Jen- 
nings, having on board a body of land- forces, ſailed 
from St. Helen's on the twentieth of July, entered 
the bay of St. Antonia, then viſited Liſbon, from 
whence he directed his courſe to the bay of Bulls, 
near Cadiz, and cruiſed off cape St. Mary's, ſo as 


conſternation, but no act of hoſtility was com- 
mitted. 5 3 

Admiral Hoſier had ſailed in April, with ſeven 
ſhips of war. His orders were to block up the 


galleons in the ports of that country; or ſhould, 


they preſume to come out, ſeize, and bring them 
to England. Before his arrival at the Baſtimentos, 
near Porto Bello, the treaſure, conſiſting of above 
ſix millions ſterling, had been unloaded and car- 
ried back to Panama, in conſequence of an order 
ſent from Spain, by an advice boat, which had the 
ſtart of Hoſier. This admiral lay inactive on that 
ſtation, till from the terror, he became the jeſt of 
the Spaniards, when, a little before Chriſtmas, he 
failed to Jamaica, where he reinforced his crew, 
and then ſtood over to Carthagena, The Spaniards 
had by this time ſeized the Engliſh South-ſea ſhips 
at La Vera Cruz, together with all the veſſels and 
effects belonging to 5 company. Hoſier finding 
it in vain to demand reſtitution; took ſome Spaniſh 
ſhips by way of repriſal ; after which he continued 
cruiſing in thoſe ſeas, until the greater part of his 
men periſhed by the diſeaſes of that unhealthy clt- 
mate, and his ſhips were entirely ruined by the 
worms. This brave officer, who was reſtricted by 


his orders from obeying the dictates of his courage, 
feeing his people daily ſwept off by an outrageous 


diſtemper, and his ſhips expoſed to inevitable de- 
ſtruction, is ſaid to have died of a broken heart; 
while the Engliſh nation juſtly clamoured againſt 


this unfortunate expedition, in which ſo many lives 


were thrown away, and ſo much money expended 
without the leaſt advantage to.the nation. 


A. D. 1727. On the ſeventeenth of January | 
the parliament met, when his majeſty told them, 


& That the ſudden and unaccountable conjunction 
between the emperor and the king of Spain, and 
% the ſecret and offenſive alliances concluded be- 
ce tween them, had laid the foundations of a moſt 
<« exorbitant and formidable power, ſo directly le- 
velled againſt the moſt valuable and darling in- 
 rereſts and privileges of this nation, that they 
* muſt determine either tamely to ſubmit to the pe- 
*-remptory and unjuſt demands of the king of 
Spain, in giving up Gibraltar, and patiently ac- 
84. Vol. II. 35 | 
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freely, and at their pleaſure and beſt advantage, 


« quieſce in the emperor's uſurped and extended 


&« exerciſe of trade and commerce, or teſolve to be 
« in a condition to do themſelves juſtice, and de- 


c fend their undoubted rights againſt theſe reci- 


« procal engagements, entered into in defence and 
« violation of all national faith, and the moſt ſo- 
« lemn treaties. He added, that he had likewiſe 
« received information from different parts, on 
« which he could entirely depend, that the placing 
« the pretender upon the throne of this kingdom 
ce was one of the articles of the ſecret engage- 
« ments z and if time ſhould evince, that the giving 
<« Up the trade of this nation to one power, and 
« Gibraltar and Port-Mahon.to another, is made 
« the price and reward of impoſing upon this 
% kingdom a popiſh pretender, what indignation 
mult it raiſe in the breaſt of every proteſtant Bri- 
<« ton ? Nor were theſe fatal combinations confined 
eto thoſe parts of the world alone: they even ex- 
« tended to Ruſſia; and had not the deſigns of 

« that court againſt ſome of their neighbours been 
«© prevented by the ſeaſonable arrival of the Engliſh 
e fleet in thoſe ſeas, a way had been opened for 


cc 


| < invading theſe kingdoms, and giving a powerful 
to alarm the coaſt of Spain, and fill Madrid with | 


« aſſiſtance to any attempt made from other quar- 
ce ters: that ſuch circumſtances would not ſuffer 
« him and his allies to be idle ſpectators, and re- 
« gardleſs of their own ſafety and the common 
«« cauſe of Europe; for which purpoſe his moſt 
« Chriſtian majeſty had been at a great expence 
« the laſt year in augmenting his forces; and the 
e ſtates. general, ſenſible of the imminent danger, 
« had not only acceded to the defenſive alliance 
« concluded at Hanover, but came to ſtrong and 
« ſeaſonable refolutions for an extraordinary aug- 
« mentation of their forces both by ſea and land. 
« He further told them, that the Spaniards had 
« actually aſſembled a great body of troops in the 


„ neighbourhood of Gibraltar, in order to attack 


cc 


and beſiege that place; but that he rather be- 


« heved thoſe public and immenſe preparations 
were deſigned as an amuſement, and to diſguiſe 


« the intended invaſion, which had been for ſome 


time agreed to be the firſt ſtep and beginning of 
the long . rupture.“ 


* 


The moſt affectionate addreſs was preſented the 


next day by the houſe of lords: but upon a mo- 


tion made in the houſe of commons for an addreſs 


to his majeſty, ſeveral objections were raiſed by the 


oppolite party, who obſerved, that as his majcſty's 


ſpeech contained many points of the higheſt mo- 


ment, ſo he expected not only the fupport, but 
likewiſe the advice of that houſe; that they ought 


maturely to deliberate on theſe ſeyeral heads, which 


could not be done before ſome papers were com- 
municated to them, as they ſeemed abſolutely ne- 


| ceflary to ſtate ſeveral facts relating to theſe weighty 


matters. It was however at laſt carried by a great 
majority; and the houſe ſoon after agreed that 
twenty: thouſand men ſhould be employed for the 


fea ſervice during the current year. 


His majeſty on the fourth of March, ordered a 
meſſage to be ſent to M. de Palm, the emperor's 
reſident, that he having in the audience he had of 


the king a few days before, delivered in to his ma- 


jeſty a memorial highly injurious to the king's 
honour, and the dignity of his crown, in which 
memorial he had forgot all 5 255 to truth and the 
reſpect due to his ſacred majeſty; and the ſaid me- 
morial deing likewiſe diſperſed, the next morning 
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in print, together with a letter from the count de 
Zinzendorf, ſtill more inſolent and injurious, if 
poſſible, than the memorial itſelf; his majeſty con- 
idered the ſaid Palm no longer as a public miniſter, 
and therefore ordered him immediately to leave the 
kingdom. . 
„4 This memorial, after endeavourmg to vindicate 
the peace concluded at Vienna, as being chiefly 
built on the quadruple alliance, and the treaty of 
commerce with Spain, as calculated only to pro- 
mote the mutual and lawful advantages of the ſub- 
jects of both parties, in a manner agreeable to the 
law of nations, and not to prejudice in the leaſt the 
Britiſh nation, aſſerted, that the offenſive alliance 
mentioned ih his majeſty's ſpeech, was abſolutely 
void of all foundation; as was alſo that of the 
ſecret articles made in favour of the pretender. 
This affair now came under the conſideration of 
parliament, and both houſes agreed to preſent an 
addreſs to his majeſty, in which they expreſſed the 
higheſt reſentment at this affront and indignity ; and 
at the inſolence of printing and diſperſing the me- 
morial throughout the kingdom: they declared 
their utmoſt deteſtation and abhorrence of this au- 
dacious manner of appealing to the people againſt 


his majeſty, under the pretence of applying for re- 
dreſs and reparation for ſuppoſed injuries ; they re- || 


turned his majeſty thanks, for communicating to 

his parliament, the dangers that threatened his king- 
dom, and aſſured him no amuſement, by artful or 
evaſive denials, ſhould lead them into a falſe ſecu- 
rity, or divert them from exerting their utmoſt 
power, in vindicating his majeſty's honour and in 
ſupporting his crown againſt all his open and fecret 
enemies, either at home or abroad. 1 


The parliament having now diſpatched all the 


buſineſs before them, his majeſty, after paſſing the 
bills that were ready, put an end to the ſeſſion with 
the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


« My lords and gentlemen, " 
« I acquainted you at the opening of this ſeſſion 
ce with the dangers that threatened this kingdom, 
* and the peace and liberties of Europe. I am 
« now to return you my thanks for the zeal and 
< diſpatch with which you have proceeded on the 
< ſeveral points, I then recommended to your care; 
“ for the confidence you have repoſed in me, and 
e for the aſſurances you have given me of your ſup- 
« port and aſſiſtance, in vindication of my honour, 
« and in the maintenance and defence of the un- 
« doubted rights and privileges of this nation, ſo 

« openly and notoriouſly invaded and attacked. 


The ſiege of Gibraltar proves, beyond all diſ- 


Qs 
«c 
as 


pute, the end and deſign of the engagements 
entered 1nto by the emperor and the king of 
Spain; but the preparations I have made for 
the defence of that place, and the bravery of my 


raſhneſs and folly of that undertaking. How- 
ever, the love of peace has hitherto prevailed upon 
me, even under this high provocation, to ſuſpend 
in ſome meaſure my reſentment ; and inſtead of 
having immediate recourſe to arms, and demand- 
ing of my allies that affiſtance, which they are 
engaged and ready to give me, I have conferred 


ral, in making ſuch overtures of accommodation, 
* as mult convince all the world of the upright- 


troops, will, I doubt not, convince them of the 


with the moſt Chriſtian king and the ſtares-gene-_ 


‚¶—dwS— . — — — æ — — — .. 


coaſt of Barbary, fet all 
at defiance. 


A. D. 1727. 

* neſs of our intentions, and of our ſincere diſpo- 
“ ſitions to peace, and demonſtrate to whoſe ambi- 
** tion and thirſt of power, the calamities of a war 
e are to be imputed, if theſe juſt and reaſonable + 
* propoſitions are rejected. In the mean time, I 

have the pleaſure to acquaint you that the crown 

of Sweden has acceded to the treaty of Hanover, 

and that the convention between his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, and the king of Denmark is actu. 

ally ſigned. 


“ Gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 
The vigour and chearfulneſs you have ſhewn 
in raiſing ſo effectually, and upon ſuch eaſy terms, 
the neceſſary ſupplies for the ſervice of the cur- 
rent year, are not only inſtances of your zeal and 
affection to me, but demonſtrate the eſtabliſhed 
credit, power, and ſtrength of this kingdom. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
It would have been a great ſatisfaction to me, 
if before your ſeparation, I had been able to ſpeak 
to you more poſitively, and with greater certainty 
upon the preſent poſture of affairs; but as you 
have now diſpatched the public buſineſs, and the 
ſeaſon of the year requires your going into your 
reſpective counties, I choſe rather to put an end 
to the ſeſſion, than to keep you any longer toge- 
ther unneceſſarily. The proviſion you have made, 
and the union and harmony between me and my 
allies, will, 1 hope, enable me, by the divine 
aſſiſtance either to withſtand and defeat the 
deſigns of our enemies, if their conduct ſhould 
bring upon us the neceſſity of a war; or to 
improve the bleſſings of peace, if peace can 
with any juſtice, honour and ſecurity be ob- 
ned,” * oe 2 


During theſe tranſactions, the trenches were ac- 


tually opened before Gibraltar by the Conde de las 


Torres; captain general of the Spaniſh forces in 
Andeluſia, at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
well provided with artillery and ammunition pro- 
portioned to the ſtrength of the place, from the 
garriſon, of which the Spaniards expected a deſpe- 
rate reſiſtance. The Engliſh miniſtry having receiv- 
ed previous intelligence of this deſign, ordered a 


ſquadron to be fitted out at Portſmouth, under the 


command of Sir Charles Wager. The earl of 
Portmore, governor of Gibraltar, though far ad- 
vanced in years, refolved to repair in perſon ta 
his government; and accordiogly embarked” on 
board this fleet, which arrived in the month of 


April, when the troops that had been ſent over from 


England, were landed with a great quantity of am- 
munition, warlike ftores, and twenty-four pieces of 
cannon. About the ſame time, five hundred men 
arrived from Minorca, ſo that the garriſon now 
conſiſted of fix thouſand effective men, who being 
conſtantly ſupplied with freſh' proviſions from the 
the efforts of the beſieged 


Two years had now elapfed ſince his majeſty had 
viſited his German dominions ; and therefore he re- 
ſolved to embrace the preſent opportunity of en- 
Joying that pleaſure. Accordingly he ſettled a re- 

ncy, and embarked at Greenwich, the third of 
Mins landing in Holland, on the ſeventh ſet 
On the road he 


out on his journey to Hanover. 
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nating in a lethargy, he was carried in a ſtate of 
inſenſibility to Oſnaburg, where he expired at his 
brother's palace, on Sunday the eleventh of June, 
1727, in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. | 

George the firſt was plain and open in his addreſs, 

ave and compoſed in his deportment, though eaſy, 
Z mmiliar, and facetious in his hours of relaxation. 
Before he aſcended the Britiſh throne, he had ac- 


quired the character of a circumſpe& general; a 


juſt and merciful prince, and a wiſe politician, 
who perfectly underſtood, and ſteadily purſued 


3 


* ek. 4 A 
* 
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was ſeized with a paralytic diſorder, which termi- 


A. D. 1727. 363 
his own intereſt. With theſe qualities it can- 
not be doubted but that he came to England ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed to govern his new ſubjects ac- 
cording to the maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
and the genius of the people. And if he ever 
ſeemed to deviate from theſe principles, we may be 
aſſured, that he was miſled by the venal ſuggeſtions 
of a miniſtry, whoſe power and influence, were 
both founded on corruption. 

This prince married the princeſs Sophia Dorothy, 
daughter and heirefs of the duke of Zell; by whom 


he had his late majeſty George II. and a daughter 
who married the king of Pruſſia. | 
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A. D. 
in teenth of June, when Sir Robert 
Walpole received an expreſs with the melancholy 
news. The miniſter directly waited on the prince 


and princeſs of Wales at Richmond with the im- 
portant intelligence, and they immediately repaired 


ed by a number of the lords of the privy council, 
and other perſons of quality and diſtinction, who 


ſigned an inſtrument for proclaiming his royal high- 


neſs, king of theſe realms; and the next morning 


the ceremony was performed with the uſual ſolem- 


nities at the accuſtomed places. . 

In the mean time, the king cauſed all the proy- 
counſellors who compoſed the council of his father, 
to form that of his own: he was alſo pleaſed to 
declare, that the religion, laws and -liberties of 


« the kingdom were moſt dear to him; and that 


<< the preſervation of the conſtitution in church and 


e ſtate ſhould be his firſt and always his chiefeſt 


cen Caps;" 


* 


The lord - mayor and court of aldermen of the 


city of London waited the next day on the king 
and queen, with their compliments of condolence 


on the death of his late majeſty, and of congratu-_ 


lation of their new ſovereign's acceſſion to the crown. 
Moſt of the cities, boroughs, and corporations of 
the three kingdoms, followed the example of the 
capital; and the greater part of the people expreſ- 


ſed their joy at the happineſs they promiſed them - 


ſelves under the reign of their favourite monarch. 


On the firſt news of the late king's death, the 


parliament of Great Britain aſſembled, purſuant to 
an act made for that purpoſe in the fourth year of 
the reign of queen Anne; but were immediately 
prorogued, by commiſſion, to the twenty-ſeventh of 
the ſame month. The ſyſtem of politics eſta- 
bliſhed in the reign of George the firſt, was firmly 
adhered to; Sir Robert Walpole kept poſſeſſion of 
the treaſury, and-all the great officers of ſtate were 
continued in their reſpective places. 1 
On the twenty- ſeventh of July, the parliament 

met, purſuant to the royal proclamation, and his 
majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 
throne; in which he gave an early omen of that 
paternal care, he ever after exerted for the welfare 


Gao 


2 HE deceaſe of George the firſt was 
not known in England till the four 


| 


| 
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as ſoon as the circumſtances of affairs would 
to Leiceſter houſe, where they had for ſome time 


kept their court. On their arrival they were receiv- 


enemy to the * 


of his people: among other gracious expreſſions, 


he aſſured the two houſes, that it ſhould be his con- 
ſtant care to preſerve the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, inviolable in all its parts, and to ſecure to all 
his ſubjects the free enjoyment of their religious and 
civil rights: he promiſed to leſſen the public expence 

er- 
mit : he obſerved to the commons, that the 54 of 
the greateſt part of the civil liſt revenues was now 
determined, and that it would be neceſſary for them 


to make a new proviſion for the ſupport of him and 


his family, and he recommended it to both houſes to 
diſpatch the buſineſs that ſhould be neceſſarily 
brought before them, as the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the circumſtances of time required their pre- 
ſence in the country. : 

Addreſſes of condolence and congratulations be- 
ing drawn up and preſented, the commons in a 
committee of the whole houſe, took into conſide- 
ration a motion for a ſupply to his majeſty. Sir 


Robert Walpole having obſerved, that the annual 


ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, granted 


to, and ſettled upon king _—_ I. had fallen ſhore 


every year, and that his majeſty's expences were 
likely to increaſe by reaſon of the largeneſs of his 
family, moved, that the entire revenues of the 
civil lift, which produced about eight hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum, ſhould be ſettled on 
the king during his life. Mr. Shippen, an avowed 
- miniſtry, and a ſhrewd ſar- 
caſtic ſpeaker, oppoſed this motion, as inconſiſtent 
with the truſt repoſed in them as repreſentatives of 
the people, who ought to be very frugal in exer- 
ciſing the right of giving away the public money. 
He ſaid the ſum of ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, 
was not obtained for king George I. without a long 
and ſolemn debate, and every member, who con- 
tended for it at this time, allowed it to be an ample 
royal revenue: although his majeſty's family ſhould 
be enlarged, a circumſtance which had been urged 
as one reaſon for the motion, he preſumed the ap- 
intments of prince Frederick would be much 


inferior to thoſe ſettled on his majeſty when prince 
of Wales; beſides it was to be hoped that many 


perſonal, many particular expences in the late 
reign, eſpecially thoſe for frequent journies to 
Hanover would be diſcontinued, and entirely ceaſe. 


| He obſerved, that the civil lift branches in the late 


queen's | 
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queen's reign, did not often exceed the ſum of five 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, nevertheleſs, 
ſhe called upon her parliament but once, in a. reign 
of thirteen years, to pay the debts contracted in 
her civil government, and theſe were occaſioned by 
the unparalelled inſtances of her piety and genero- 
ſity: ſhe gave the firſt fruits and tenths, ariſing to 
nineteen thouſand pounds per annum, as an aug- 
mentation of the maintenance of the poor clergy : 
ſhe beſtowed five thouſand per annum out of the 
Poſt-office, on the duke of Marlborough: ſhe 


ſuffered ſeven hundred pounds to be charged weekly | 


on the ſame office for the ſervice of the public: 
ſhe expended ſeven hundred thouſand pounds on 
building the caſtle of Blenheim : ſhe allowed four 
thouſand pounds annually to prince George of Den- 
mark : ſhe ſuſtained great loſſes by the tin con- 
tract: ſhe ſupported the poor Palatines , ſhe exhi- 
bited many other proofs of royal bounty; and juſt 
before her death, ſhe had formed a plan of retrench- 


ment, which would have reduced her yearly ex- 


pences to four hundred: and fifty-nine thouſand, 
nine hundred and forty-one pounds. He affirmed, 


that a million a year would not be ſufficient to carry 


on the exorbitant expences, ſo often, and fo juſtly 
complained of in the houſe of commons: that over 
and above the yearly allowance of ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds, many occaſional taxes, many ex- 
ceſſive ſums were raiſed, and all ſunk in the bot- 
tomleſs gulph of ſecret ſervices. Two hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds were raiſed in defiance 


of the ancient parliamentary methods to ſecure the 
kingdom from Swediſh invaſion : then the two in- 


ſurance offices were erected, and paid near three 
hundred thouſand pounds for their charters : our 
enmity with Sweden being changed into an alliance, 
a ſubſidy of ſeventy-two thouſand pounds was im- 
plicitly granted to fullfil ſome ſecret engagement 
with that crown : twenty-four thouſand pounds 
were given for burning merchant-ſhips arrived from 
infected places, though the gooods, which ought 
to have been deſtroyed for the public ſafety, were 


| afterwards privately ſold: a ſum of five hundred 


thouſand pounds was demanded, and granted, for 
paying the debts. of the civil liſt, and his majeſty 
declared, by meſſage, he was reſolved to retrench 
his expences for the future. Notwithſtanding this 


reſolution, in leſs than four years a neẽw demand of | 


the like ſum was made, and granted, to diſcharge 
new incumbrances : the Spaniſh ſhips of war, which 
Sir George Byng took in the Mediterranean, were 


ſold for a conſiderable ſum of money: one hun- 


dred and twenty-five thouſand pounds was granted 
in the laſt ſeſſion to be ſecretly. diſpoſed of for the 
public utility; and there was till a debt in the civil 

overnment, amounting to above ſix hundred thou- 
Lind pounds. He took notice that this amazing 
extravagancy happened under the conduct of per- 
ſons pretending to ſurpaſs all their predeceſſors in 


knowledge and care of the public revenue: that as 


none of theſe ſums had been accounted for, they 
were, in all probability, employed in ſervices not 


fit to be owned. He ſaid he heartily wiſhed that 


time, the great diſcoverer of all hidden truths, and 


concealed iniquities, might produce a liſt of all 


ſuch as had been perverted from their public duty 
by private penſions; who had been the hired ſlaves, 


and the corrupt inſtruments of a profuſe, and vain- 
Piber adminiſtration. He propoſed, that inſtead; {| 
of granting an addition to the civil liſt, they ſhould 
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upon the following reſolutions. 
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reſtrict that revenue to a certain ſum, by conclud. 
ing the queſtion with theſe words, In like manner 
as they were granted to George I. ſo as to make 


up the clear yearly ſum of ſeven hundred thou- 
pounds.“ 


To theſe particulars, which were in- 
deed unanſwerable, no reply was made, even this 
mark of decency was laid aſide as idle and ſuper- 
The houſe agreed 
to Sir Robert's motion, and a bill was brought in 
“ Firſt, That to- 
« wards the ſupply granted to his majeſty for the 
“ ſupport of his houſhold, the ſame revenues which 
ce were payable to his late majeſty during his life, 


be granted and continued to his preſent majeſty 


e during his life. Secondly, That the ſame revenues 
be continued from the death of his late majeſty.” 
The commons having received a meſſage from 


the king, recommending the making further pro- 


viſion for the queen, in Caſe of his majeſty's demiſe, 
it was taken into conſideration by a grand com- 
mittee of that houſe, when they reſolved, *< firſt, 


that a proviſion be made for the queen, in calc 


e ſhe ſhould ſurvive his majeſty, of one hundred 
« thouſand pounds per annum during her life, to- 
« gether with his majeſty's palace of Somerſet- 


„ houſe, and the lodge and lands at Richmond 


„Old Park. Secondly, that his majeſty be enabled 
“to charge the ſaid one hundred thouſand pounds 


on all or any of the duties and revenues for the 


better ſupport of her majeſty's houſhold, &c. 
„ which ſhall ſubſiſt after his majeſty's deceaſe.“ 
Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, bills were brought in 
which paſſed both houſes and received the royal aſ- 
ſent on the ſeventeenth of July; as alſo an act to 
enable his majeſty to be governor of the South Sea 
company. The ſame day his majeſty made a moſt 
gracious ſpeech to both houſes, wherein he thanked 
the members for the proviſion they had made for 
the ſupport of his family and civil government, and 
for the ample proviſion they had made for the 
queen, and then concludes in the following manner. 


„ My lords and gentlemen, l 
« It is a great happineſs to me to ſee the nation 
« in ſo proſperous and flouriſhing a condition; at 
e the higheſt pitch of glory and reputation; of 
cc great weight in holding the balance of Europe; 
« defending themſelves in their juſt privileges and 


| *< poſſeſſions ; and vindicating the honour of the 


„ crown of Great Britain.” 


Then, by the royal command, the lord chancel- 


lor declared the parliament prorogued to the twen- 
ty-ninth day of Auguſt, but on the ſeventh day of 


that month, it was diſſolved by proclamation, and 
writs were iſſued for convoking another, | 

During theſe tranſactions ſome changes were 
made in different departments of civil ceconomy. 
George Byng, lord viſcount Torrington, was placed 
at the head of the admiralty : the earl of Weſt- 
moreland was appointed ſirſt lord commiſſioner of 
trade and plantations: Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
earl of Cheſterfield; was nominated ambaſſador to 
the Hague. The privy-council being diſſolved; 
another was appointed, the duke of Devonſhire 
was dignified with the place of preſident; and the 
| Ws of. St. Albans was appointed maſter of the 
' horſe. 0 9.4 e on ff ern 
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| The ceremony of their-majeſties coronation was 


performed at Weſtminſter · abbey on the — 
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ingly the preliminaries were no ſooner ſigned, than 


the words as utterly deſtroyed the intent and deſign 
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of October, with great ſplendor and ſolemnity: ¶ not to be obliged to paſs over to Great Britain or 
the biſhop of Oxford preached on ſtht occaſion, and Ireland, but ſhould be employed either in replacing 
the day was celebrated with the, moſt extraordinary || troops that might be drawn from his majeſtys 
rejoicings imevery part of theſe. dominions. | German dominions, or be put into the garriſons, of 
Juſt before the death of king George I. Lewis || the ſtates general, in caſe any of their troops ſhould 
XV. had endeavoured to adjuſt matters between || be ſent over to Great Britain. % ee 
our court and thoſe of Spain and Vienna, but left On the twenty third of January the new parlia- 
the entire management of this affair to the duke de || ment met, when. Arthur Onſlow, eſq; was unani- 
Richlicu, his ambaſſador to the emperor. Accord - mouſly choſen by the commons for their ſpeaker. 
ingly that nobleman, in concert with the Britiſn | His majeſty opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, where - 
and Dutch miniſters, drew up twelve preliminary in he declared, that he was very ſenſible of the diſ- 
articles, which were ſigned by the miniſters of the || agreeable and uneaſy ſituation in which their affairs 
allies, on the twentieth of May, at Paris, and af- were at preſent placed, and had been greatly con- 
terwards at Vienna by the Imperial and Spaniſh || cerned to ſee many of the inconveniences of a war 
ambaſſadors. | They imported, ** that hoſtilities || attending his ſubjects, without any opportunity of 
+. ſhould! immediately ceaſe. That the charter || reſenting the injuries they had ſuſtained, or gaining. 
of the Oſtend company ſhould be ſuſpended for || in return, any of thoſe ad / antages which the vi- 
«. ſeven years; and that in four months a congreſs || gorous proſecution of ſo juſt a cauſe, and the ſuc- 
« ſhould be opened at Aix le Chapelle, for adjuſt- || ceſs, of his arms, might probably have ſecured to 
ing all differences, and eſtabliſhing the peace of || them: that many difficulties had occurred to im- 
« Europe.” No ſooner did theſe articles appear in || pede the execution of the preliminaries; and though 
public, than it was immediately foreſeen that the || there was great reaſon to believe that the congreſs 
dark and ambiguous manner in which they were 


PHY. ( would ſoon. be opened, and all obſtructions remov- 
worded, would give riſe to many. cavils. Accord- || ed, yet was it abſolutely neceſſary to continue their 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
7 | warlike preparations, which had hitherto prevented 
diſputes began to be ſtarted concerning the meaning | a general rupture in Europe, and procured to the 
of them, and ſuch interpretations to be put upon || Engliſh nation many advantages, which would be 
| entirely loſt through a diſcontinuance of their arma- 
of the articles. + The Spaniards inſiſted that a mere || ments.: that he was extremely deſirous of reducing 
ceſſation : of hoſtilities, as ſtipulated by them, did || the national expences, and would not fail to ſet 
not imply an actual raiſing of the ſiege of Gibraltar; ¶ about this neceſſary and important work, as ſoon as 
and that the reſtitution of the South Sea ſhip, the _ intereſt, of his people would permit. He ear- 
prince Frederic, with her cargo, was not men- neſtly recommended to their conſideration the in- 
tioned or included in them. Beſides this, the court || create and encouragement of ſeamen in general, 
of Spain demanded an indulto of twenty per cent on || that they might be invited, rather than compelled, 
the effects of private perſons; embarked in the {| to enter into the ſervice of their country; a con- 
OL 0 L204 4... || fideration, he ſaid, well worthy the repreſcntatives 
A. D. 1728. Theſe points were at length ad- || of a people great and flouriſhing in trade and 
juſted by another convention, negotiat:d by the || commerce: that he hoped they would make an 
count. de Rothemberg, miniſter | of France, and addition to the fund of Greenwich hoſpital, ard 
ſigned at the Pardo, near Madrid on the ſixth of || proceed. in all their deliberations with ſuch unani- 
March. his inftrument contained an explanation || mity, zeal and, diſpatch, as to convince the world 
of the preliminaries: and it was once more ſolemnly || that none of them could be induced, from any views 
ſtipulated, that all the reſpective pretenſions on each || or motives whatzver,,to wiſh the diſtreſs of their 


| ſide ſhould be produced, debated and decided in a || country, or give occaſion, from the 1 of 


congreſs to be held at Soiſſons; with a particular en. || diviſions, that might be excited and fomented at 
gagement that their Britannic and Catholic majel- | home, to interrupt or diſappoint their expectations 
ties would abide, by what ſhould be there regulated: || from abroad. Bi wc 
It was agreed, in the mean time, that the Britiſh || Both houſes, preſented addreſſes filled with expreſ- 
ſquadrons ſhould. be ordered without delay to with: || ſions of loyalty and affection for his majeſty; the 


ſideration of which, his Catholic majeſty likewiſe 
engaged, that the blockade of Gibraltar ſhould be 
immediately. raiſed : tllat a clear and expreſs order 
ſhould be ſent without delay for. reſtoring the ſhip 
prince Frederic, with her cargo, to the agents of 
the South Sea company; and that the effects 
of the Flotilla ſnould be forthwith delivered to the 
reſpective proprieto sss 

During the time theſe negotiations were on foot, 
a treaty, or convention, was concluded at Weſt- 
minſter, between his Britannic majeſty and the 
duke of Brunſwic Lunenburgh Wolfenbuttel; 
by which the duke engaged to guaranty all his ma- 
jeſty's dominions. in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Germany; and likewiſe to furniſn a body of five || a 1 
thouſand men, for which our king engaged to pay || nine thouſand four hundred and fifty-four pounds 
bim a yearly ſubſidy of twenty-five thouſand pounds, || ſixteen ſhillings, raiſed by the land tax, malt 
tor four years. By a ſeparate article in 155 con- tax, and by a Joan from the bank of one million 
vention, it was ſtipulated that the dukeꝰs troops were || ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, for which 
W vol 1h  - * Pee Ee + AP 


his tranſactions, they promiſed to ſupport him in 
all his undertakings, and declared they would 
chearfully grant whatever ſupplies: ſhould be want - 
ed for the public ſervice, - Theſe were not empty 
profeſſions,. for having conſidered the eſtimates 
which were laid. before them by order of his majeſty 


draw from the ſeas of Old and New Spain; in con- commons aſſured him they entirely approved of all | 
they voted  twenty-two.thouſand nine hundred and 


 fifty-five men, for the land ſervice, and fifteen thou- 
ſand ſeamen. They granted two hundred and thirty 
thouſand nine hundred and, twenty-three pounds for 
the maintainance of twelve thouſand Heſſian troops, 
a ſublidy. of fifty thouſand pounds to the king of 
Sweden; and another of half that ſum to the duke 


of Wolfenbutttel. The expence of the | year 
amounted to three millions, ſeven hundred and ninety 


oo 


Ported into the city of London, 


hand, exerted all their abilities to expoſe the fal- 
| lacy of this motion. Mr. Daniel Pulteney, whoſe |] 


ſpeaker; and though other members in the oppo- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 
| luperior abilities. r. W. Pulteney had by ſtudy | . 

carefully improved an excellent natural under- proceeds to ſhew, that by the ſeveral reductions 
| ſtanding; he was perfectly ſkilled in the k now- 


ing, and gat too in a time of profound peace, a 


| he had greatly the ſuperiority of numbers in the 
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annuities, to the amount of | ſeventy thouſand | among the public could by no means be favoutable 


pounds, to be ruiſed by the duty on coals im- to the adminiſtratiun In order, therefore, to re- 
re granted to trie ve his character, the miniſter made à ſolemn 

| I appeal to the tribunal of [majeſty itſelf, by cauſ- 
ing a repreſentation to be drawn up, containin 
a particular detail of the national debts diſcharge 
and incurred ſince the twenty- fifth day of Decem- 
ber 1716, with the ſtate of che ſinking fund, and 
of the public LIEN 3 301269) in; At - 


that corporation. | Silit aint 


On the fourth of March the commons took 
into conſideration the ſtate of the national debt. 
The houſe having reſolved itſelf into a grand com 

mittee, examined the accounts, and interrogated 
the proper officers, when a court member moved 
for the following reſolution, That it appears to 
« this houſe that the monies already iſſued, and 
« applied towards diſcharging the national debts, 
« incurred before Chriſtmas 1716, together with 
« the ſum of ſix hundred and fifty five thouſand 
6 pounds, to be iſſued at Lady-Day next, amount 
* to ſix millions, fix hundred and forty-five pounds 
« five ſhillings and one penny farthing.” The in- 
tent of this motion was evidently to appeaſe the 
elamour which had been raiſed by an aſſertion of 
Mr. William Pulteney's, that the public debts had 
increaſed ſince the eſtabliſhment of the ſinking 
fund. The anti-miniſterial party on the other 


This performance began with ſome ſevere re- 
flections againſt the arts which had been practiſed 
in order to miſlead the people in this important 
point: then after ſtating the whole of the public 
debt, it repreſented to his majeſty, that the ſeve- 
ral national debts incurred before the ewenty-fifth 
of December 2716, which have been ſince dif- 

charged, after deducting the ſum of twenty-two 
thouſand; three hundred and fifty-ſeven pounds; 
eight billings and four-pence, do amount in the 
whole to ſix millions fix hundred and twenty-ſix 
thouſand, four hundred and four pounds, fix: 
teen ſhillings and nine pence halfpenny, and that 
the ſeveral national debts incurred ſince the ſaid 
rwenty-fifth-day-of December 1716, and now ſub- 
ſiſtiag, amount together to the ſum of three mil- 
lions nine hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand nine 
hundred and eighty-eight pounds, ſeven ſhillings 
and one penny three farthings, which being de- 
ducted out of the amount of the debts diſcharged, 
the difference is ſo much real decreaſe of the na- 


great knowledge of public buſineſs and foreign 
tranſactions, was univerfally allowed, put himſelf 
at the head of the debate upon this occaſion. | He 
was ſupported by his relation Mr. W. Pulteney, 
Mr. Shippen, and many more of the principal 
men in the oppoſition. _ WAS bh : . 
Mr. Daniel Pulteney was a cold but weighty tional debt ſince the twenty fifth of December 
1716, being two millions ſix hundred ninety- eight 
ſition had brighter parts, none of them poſſeſſed thouſand four hundred and ſixteen pounds nine 
ſhillings and ſeven- pence three farthings. He then 
from ſix to five; and from five now, to four per 
cent. on the greateſt part of the public debts, ſo 
gol ſavings of intereſt have been made, that the 
ink ing fund may now be eſtimated to be about 
one million two hundred thouſand pounds per an- 
num, and will be every year inereaſing from the 
farther ſavings of the intereſt of the remaining 
debts from time to time as they ſhall be paid off: 
which increaſe of the ſinking fund from four hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to about one million two 
hundred thouſand pounds, fince Midſummer 1727, 
being in the hands of government, and applicable 
from time to time to the diſeharge of the principal, 
makes a gain and profit to the public equal to the 
diſcharge of one third of the prineipal debt; ſo 
that the faid additional eight hundred thouſand 
pounds to the ſinking fund, if valued at twenty - 
five years purchaſe, at which rate all the annuities 
are now currently ſold, makes a real profit to the 
public of twenty millions: and if, notwithſtand - 
ing the many difficulties this nation has laboured 

under by an unnatural rebellion,” and by the many 
miniſterial party carried their point, ànd the firſt || heinous plots and conſpiracies ſince formed for 
motion was agreed to without a diviſionwn. | overturning the religion and liberties of our 
Though Sir Robert Walpole was ſenſible that | country, and, notwithſtanding the embroiled con- 

dition of the affairs of Europe, we have been 
houſe in his favour, yet he how reſolved to efta- || able to diminiſm the national debt ſo much already, 
He knewithat the what may We not bope for in regard to fn 


ledge of the Britiſn conſtitution, maſter of a rapid 
and perſuaſive eloquence, and ſpoke with great 
freedom and courage. Mr. Shippen was calm, 
intrepid, ſhrewd and ſareaſtic. Sir William Wynd- 
ham was nervous, manly, and full of ſenatorial 
dignity. Theſe great men, in the warmeſt terms, 
declaimed upon the profuſe miſmanagement of the 
public money. They inſiſted, that notwithſtand- 
ing the very liberal grants which had been made 
by parliament during the laſt and preſent reign, 
notwithſtanding the eſtabhiſhment'of the late ſink- 
ing fund, the national debt was annually increaſ- 


eircumſlagee which yielded a very melancholy 
proſpect, ſince at this rate the public debts muſt 
increaſc farther in caſe of a foreign war, or domeſ- 
tic commotion{ ſo that the heavy and numerous 
taxes, under which the people at preſent laboured, 
ſeemed likely to be entailed on them to the lateſt 
poſterity. | Several arguments were made uſe of to 
ſupport theſe aſſertions, notwithſtanding which the 


bliſh his credit with the nation. 14 | 
writers for the oppoſition had by numbers and cat- || difparch'of chem for the future; 
culations perſuaded the people; that the ſinking This repreſentation being apptoved of by the 
fund, which had been extolleck as à growing trea || houſe) was pteſented to his majeſty, wo returned a 
ſure, ſacred to the diſcharge of national incum- || very favourable anſwer, "wherein he obſerved, 


| brances, had, by a ſhameful miſapplication, pr.ved | 6 khat he Was highly pleaſed with this repreſenta- 


of little or no ſervice to the purpoſe for which it | «tion ,  which'cou Id no tfaiFro-give general ſatis-· 
was originally intended. Such à notion prevailing if © faction to all his people; : y A 124 
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« groundleſs jealoufies and apprehenſions which 
had been propagated and diſperſed through the 
«kingdom: that the happy effects of the flouriſh- 


ei ing ſtate of the public credit were too ſenſibly 


«felt and ſeen, not to be confeſſed and acknow: 


« jedged by every impartial perſon: that the pro- ſon to his majeſty,” arrived in England, and the 


« viſion made for gradually diſcharging the national 
„ debt, was now become ſo certain and confider: 


« able, that nothing, but ſome unforſeen event, | 
« could alter or diminiſh it, a circumſtance that | 


«afforded the faireſt proſpe& of ſeeing the old 
« debts difcharged without the neceſſity of incur- 
“ring inc umbrances: and that they might be well 


« credit, and improve the ſinking fund, and to 
* avoid all occafions of laying new burdens upon 
«his people 91053 ug 916 Is e eee 


employed in examining copies of ſeveral treaties 
and alliances which the king had laid before them. 
of limitations, which in the ſequel, however, did 
not ſucceed. | They paſſed the mutiny bill, together 


with thoſe relating to the public ſupplies, and fome | 


others of a private nature. Theſe having received 
the royal affen on the twenty- eighth day of May, 
his majeſty cloſed the ſeſſion, having thanked the 
commons for the effectual ſupphes they had raiſed, 
and in particular for having empowered him to bor- 
row five hundred thouſand pounds for the dil- 
charge of wages due to the ſeamen employed in the 
rien arne ET * : 11745 e 
N \Previows to the cloſe of this ſeſſton, his majeſty 
was pleaſed to raiſe the following gentlemen to the 
degree of barons of this kingdom. Sir John 
Mouſon, by the title of lord Mouſon, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, by that of lord Malton, Sir John Ho- 


bart, by that of lord Hobart; and Sir Thomas 


Coke, by that of lord Lovell. 
Nothing remarkable happened in England this 
year. Ir 
Newmarket, where he was waited upon by the uni- 
' verſity of Cambridge, attended by the viee-chan- 
cellor, who beſought his majeſty to honour them 
with his preſence atdinner, which invitation he moſt 


town of Cambridge he was met by the mayor and 
corporation in their formalities, who conducted him 
to the regent walk, where he was received by the 


fity, attended by the whole body of that illuſtrious 


degrees to be conferred : and heard divine ſervice 
| ir King's college chapel,” after which he dined at 
 Frinity college with great magnificence. His ma- 
jeſty made a preſent of two thouſand pounds to the 
univerſity, and retired in the evening to Newmarket, 
from whence he returned to St. James's, having 
been ahſent ve days 

In the beginning of July, ſignior Como, agent 
from the duke of Parma, was ordered to depart 


a great inſult to king 
tender to refide in his dominions, and receiving 
him with the honours due to the king of Great 
His majeſty's uncle Erneſt Auguſtus, Prince of 
Brunſwic, duke of ' York, and biſhop of Oſna- 
burg, died'at his palace of Oſnaburg, on the third 


ſeminary. At the ſenate-houſe he ordered ſeveral 


—_— 


In the ſpring, the king made an excurſion to || and ſtill more enormous expences : that he was 


| © ſorry to find that the ſtate of affairs obliged him 


- CC 


graciouſly accepted. At a {mall diſtance from the 


the kingdom in two days, his maſter having offered 
e rge by inviting the pre- 


| 


| dors there. 
They likewiſe made an attempt to amend the ſtarute | 
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duke of Somerſet, then chancellor of the univer- << 


cc 
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of Auguſt, and was ſucceeded in the biſhopric by 
the elector of Cologn, according to the paction by 
which Oſnaburg is alternately poſſeſſed by the houſe 
of Brunſwic and that elector. In the beginning of 
December, his royal highneſs prinee Frederie, eldeſt 


next day was created prince of Wales. 
On the twenty-Hinth of June, the congreſs had 
been opened at Soiſſons. The Britiſh miniſters 
were William Stanhope, eſq; Horatio Walpole, eſq; 


and Stephen Poyntz, eſq. Thoſe of the emperor 
| were the counts Zinzendorf and Windiſgratz and 
the baron Pentendreedter. Thoſe of the French 
e aſſured, that it ſnould ever be his particular care | 


« and ſtudy to maintain and preſerve the public || Fenelon and the count de Braneas. From Spain were 


| ſent the duke de Bournonville, the marquis de Santa 
| Cruz, and don Ignatio de Bernachea. The Dutch, 
the Swedes, the Danes, the Ruſſians, the Poles, 


During this ſeſſion, the parliament were chiefly || the dukes of Holſtein, Parma, Bavaria and the 


court were the cardina} de Fleury, the marquis de 


count Palatine, had likewiſe their ſeveral ambaſſa- 
But this numerous train of plenipo- 
tentiaries did little more than aſſemble in form, and 
produce their credentials, for after ſix months 
ſpent in ceremonies and diverſions they broke up, 
and ſeparated without adjuſting any one material 
point in diſpute. $a 5 125 5 
A. D. 1729. On the twenty-firſt of January, 
the parliament met, when his majeſty in a ſpeech to 
both houſes, acquainted them, & that the plan of a 
« proviſional treaty had already been approved by 
“ him and his allies, but that no ſatisfactory an- 
“ ſwer had as yet been returned by the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid: that this circumſtance cre- 
ated a ſtate of uncertainty which gave him great 
uneaſineſs: but he hoped they would believe, 
that nothing but a regard for the eaſe and intereſt 
of his people could have prevailed upon him 
rather to ſuffer ſome temporary inconveniences, 
with the daily proſpect of obtaining a ſafe and 
honourable peace, than precipirately kindle a war 
in Europe, and to plunge the nation into greater 


to continue the public expences in order to en- 
able him, as events might require, to act with 
vigour, and in concert with his allies, who had 
<« 'all of them reſolved to make the ſaine prepara- 
« tions and to keep on foot all their extraordinary 
forces: that he had ſome reaſon to believe that 
the courts of Vienna and Madrid, had been en- 
couraged in their dilatory proceedings by the 
hopes which were given them from hence of cre- 
ating diſcontents and diviſions among his people; 
but he was perſuaded that their known affection 
for him, and a juſt regard for their own honour, 
and for the intereſt and ſecurity of che nation, 
would determine them effeQually to diſcourage 
the unnatural and pernicious practices of ſome. 
few, who ſuggeſted the means of diſtreſſing this 
country, and afterwards elamoured at the incon- 
they themſelves had occa- 
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Both houſes preſented addreſſes perfectly agree- 
able to his majeſty. Ihe commons immediately 
proceeded- to examine the eſtimates, and fifteen- 
chouſand ſeamen were voted for the enſuing year. 
But a motion being made for continuing the ſame 


| number of land forces which had been allowed in 


the preceding year, and which amounted to ne 
twenty · three thouſand men, begat a warm diſpute, 
| In 


all his abilities on this occaſion to refute the, argu- 


in which Mr. William Pulteney and Mr. Shippen 
particularly diſtinguiſhed, themſelves. They. en- 
deavoured, from hiſtory and experience to prove 
the dangers into which a ſtanding army brought the 


conſtitution. They urged that the court of Vien - 


na having readily agreed to the preliminaries for a 
general pacification, there ought to be a reduction 
of that augmentation of the army, which the dif- 
ferences lately ſubſiſting with the houſe of Auſtria 
had induced the parliament. to agree to. Theſe 
arguments were treated as abſurd, by Mr. Horatio 
Walpole, and other firm adherents of the miniſter, 
who ſaid that as no definitive reſolution in favour of 


8 E had been made by the courts of Vienna and 


adrid, the reduction of our national troops, dur- 
ing ſuch a ſtate of indeciſion, would only encourage 
the powers, with whom we were then at variance, 
to inſiſt upon higher terms. The queſtion was now 
put for continuing the army upon the ſame footing 
and paſſed by a great majority. x. 
During theſe tranſactions the Spaniards conti- 
nued to commit great depredations on our ſhips and 
ſettlements in America, which exaſperated the Eng- 
liſh to repel their inſults: but the miniſtry, who 
were entirely devoted to peace, urged, that as ſome- 
thing deciſive muſt ſhortly happen, it was moſt eli- 
gible, as the nation had wanted fo long, to wait a 
little longer, before it broke out into open hoſtili- 
ties. Taking advantage of the popular ſentiments, 
the oppoſition improved every opportunity of revil- 
ing and expoſing the government, who for the ſake 
of one man ſacrificed the honour and intereſt of 
their country. In order to counteract theſe attempts, 
Sir George Oxenden made a motion. in the lower 
houſe, for an addreſs to his majeſty in anſwer to his 
ſpeech from the throne, to acknowledge his ma- 
jeſty's great goodneſs and wiſdom, in endeavouring 
to avoid all difficulties and delays, by concerting the 
moſt expeditious methods of bringing the negotia- 
tions at Soiſſons to aſpeedy and favourable conclu- 


| ſion, ex refling their grateful ſenſe of his majeſty's 


watchful care for the eaſe and intereſt of his people, 
in declining to plunge the nation into an expenſive 


war, as long as there was any proſpect of obtaining 


a ſafe and honourable peace; and finally aſſuring 
him that the houſe, in an entire confidence of his 
majeſty's tender regard for his own honour and 


that of the nation, reſted fully ſatisfied, that as 


ſoon as neceſſity required, he would not fail to take 
the firſt opportunity of doing juſtice to himſelf and 


the nation, in ſecuring the trade and commerce of 


hei molt ls noel ore aig 8 

But the oppeſition now took care to prevent this 
ſcheme from ſucceeding, and even to return it back 
upon the miniſtry, by rendering them obnoxious. 
to the trading part of the kingdom. In order to 


this they moved for an amendment in Sir George's 


propoſed addreſs, and that the word “ reſtore” 


ſhould be ſubſtituted in the room of * ſecure” the 


commerce of the kingdom. This, it muſt be own- 
ed, was nothing more than a play upon words; 
but it anſwered the intention of the propoſers, by 


haviour with regard to the inſults of the Spaniards. 


Sir William Longe, a frequent and florid ſpeaker ; 


but whoſe private life had been ſuch, as had created 
him many powerful enemies; and the prepoſſeſſion 


which prevailed againſt him, had extended itſelf to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ments brought by. oppoſition. for the amendment. 
He ſaid, that the difference between reſtoring and 
ſecuring commerce, as a diſtinction without a diff. 
ference; becauſe ſuppoſing, which he would not 


by any means admit, the Britiſh, commerce. was 


ruined, it muſt be reſtored before it could be ſe- 
cured. He obſerved, that whatever was juſt in the 
outcry againſt the Spaniſh depredations, was, in a 
reat meaſure, owing to the intolerable avarice of 
ome Engliſh interlopers, who carried on an un- 
lawful traffic with the ſubjects of Spain in America, 
in defiance of treaties, and the law of nations, as 
well as to the manifeſt prejudice of the fair Britiſh 
G . a. vids og. 2: 
The oppoſition was, on this occaſion, ſtrengthen. 
ed by Sir Joſeph Jekyll, maſter, of the rolls. But 
the queſtion being at laſt put wherher the addreſs 
ſhould ſtand in its original form, it was carried by 
a large majority. This victory of the miniſtry was, 
however, of very little conſequence; for the Spa- 
niards, about this time, having ſeized ſoine of our 
ſhips engaged in a lawful trade, the indignation of 
the public could not be any longer reſtrained... Pc- 
titions were delivered to the commons by the mer- 
chants of London, Liverpool, and Briſtol, com- 
plaining of the interruption they had ſuffered in 
their trade for ſeveral years, from the depredations 
of the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. The houſe 
having conſidered theſe petitions, preſented an ad- 
dreſs to the king, 3 his majeſty to uſe his 
utmoſt endeavours for preventing ſuch depreda- 
tions, procuring juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction, 
and ſecuring, to his ſubjects the free exerciſe of 
commerce, &c. navigation to and from the Britiſh 
colonies in America. His majeſty aſſured them, 
that nothing ſhould be wanting on h.s part to anſwer 
the deſires and expectations of his people. 
In the mean time, the houſe of lords had taken 


into conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, parti- 


cularly the poſitive demand made by the court of 
Spain, for the reſtitution of Gibraltar, founded on 
a letter written by the late king, to his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, a copy of which was laid before the houſe. 
The lords engaged in the oppoſition, took occaſion 
from this letter, to declaim violently againſt the 
miniſtry, and moved to reſolve, That for the 
« honour of his majeſty, and the preſervation and 
« ſecurity of the trade and commerce of. this 
« kingdom, effectual care ſhould be taken in the 
<« treaty. now depending, that the king of Spain 


do renounce all claim and pretenſions to Gibral- 


* tar, and the iſland of Minorca, in the plaineſt ar d 
« ſtrongeſt manner. e919 at. 0 1215 

The court party, however, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 
this motion; inſiſting, in the firſt place, that the 
pretenſions of the court of Madrid, were in them- 
ſelves, abſurd and frivolous, ſince it appeared from 
the copy of the letter before them, his majeſty had 


* 


| only ſaid, he would take the firſt oppoitunity to re- 


gulate the article of the reſlitution of Gibraltar 


| | with the conſent of his parliament. The promiſe 
giving riſe to a warm debate on a point the miniſte- | 
rial party were unable to defend; their paſſive be- 


was therefore nothing more than conditional, and 
could not, in any ſenſe, be binding to his Britannic 
majeſty, ; unleſs his parliament ſhould | give their 
conſent. They ſaid further, that, in their opinion, 
Great Britain had a much better right, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, to Gibraltar and Minvrca, than ſhe 
poſſibly could have, by any perſonal act, or renun+ 


his parliamentary and miniſterial character, exerted | ciation of his Catholic mgjeſty. The defiring 1 


. D. 1729. 


a kind of invalidity of the right by which theſe 
poſſeſſions were already held. They ſaid, it was 
not to be doubted, that the king and kingdom 
of Spain, would readily embrace the firſt vpportu- 
nity of recovering theſe places: nor would any re- 
nunciation, however ſtrong and peremptory, prevent 
their ſeizing ſuch an opportunity, whenever it ſhould 
offer. Beſides, ſhould his Catholic majeſty, as 
there was reaſon to believe he would, refuſe to grant 
any ſuch renunciation as was now propoſed, all 
Europe would be apt to think that Great Britain 
held theſe conqueſts by a very weak and invalid 
title. Many ö§ther like arguments were made uſe 
of, after which the queſtion was put, and a nega- 
tive paſſed upon the motion. The court party, 
however, did not think it prudent to ſuffer a matter 


of ſo much importance to paſs wholly neglected. 


A meſſage was ſent to the commons, inviting them 
to a free conference in the painted chamber, relating 
to the ſubject in debate, which being complied 
with by that houſe, the lords deſired their concur- 
rence to the following reſolution, * that they do 
«entirely rely upon his majeſty that he will, for 
maintaining the honour, and ſecuring the trade 
« of this kingdom, take effectual care in the pre- 
4 ſent treaty to preſerve his undoubted right to 
Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca.” The op- 

ſition in the lower houſe, were not, however, to 

moved from their firſt principles : they inſiſted 
ſtrenuouſly upon a ſpecifical renunciation of thoſe 
places on the part of Spain; and the excellency of 
the arguments they made uſe of on this occaſion, 
brought over many members from the court party, 
ſo that when the queſtion was put, the miniſtry car- 
ried their point only by a majority of two hun- 


» 


eleven. 


dred and fixty-ſeven againſt one hundred and 


On the twenty. fifth of March, a joint addreſs 


was preſented to the king from both houſes, and in 
his anſwer, his majeſty was pleaſed to promiſe 


them, © that he would take care to ſecure his un- 
66 doubted right to Gibraltar and the iſland of Mi- 


„ ra 
The papers, relating to the 
being under the examination o : 
vere reflections were thrown out againſt the conduct 
of the miniſtry ; and a motion was made to reſolve, 
« that admiral Hoſier's expedition was an unreaſon- 
«able burden on the nation :” but the queſtion be- 
ing put it was carried againſt the motion. A 
grant of one hundred and fifteen thouſand pounds 
being wanted to make good the deficiency in the 
civil liſt, it met with a warm oppoſition in both 
houſes.” It was alledged, © that inſtead of a de- 
ee ficieney in the civil liſt revenues, there was a 
<« conſiderable ſurplus: that this was a new grant, 
« and a new burden on the people: that the nation 
<« was loaded, not to complete, but to augment the 
«the ſum deſigned for the civil liſt; and this at a 
e time when the public debts were increaſed, and 
c vhen the taxes were heavily felt in all parts of the 
4 country“ They obſerved, that if the produce 
« of the civil liſt revenue ſhould. not amount to the 
«yearly ſum of eight hundred thouſand pounds 
«" the deficiency muſt be made by the public; 
<«c whereas no proviſion was made, by which, if the 
«produce of thoſe revenues ſhould exceed that 
«ſym, the ſurplus ſhould accrue to the benefit of 
«the public: that by this precedent, not only real 

one Vol. II. | 


Sabi depredations, 
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fore any ſuch act, would, in ſome meaſure, imply | 
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« deficiences, but alſo ſupplies were to be given for 


| © arrears ſtanding out at the end of every year, 


— 


* which ſhould come on before the ſupplies could 
be granted, though the ſupply given to make 
„good arrears in one year, would certainly increaſe 
the ſurpluſages in another : that the revenues of 
the civil lift were variable in their own nature; 
and even when there is no deficiency in, the pro- 
* duce, there might be arrears in the receipt: theſe 
Ms a eaſily be increaſed by the management of 
e deligning miniſters, by private directions to re- 
<« ceiyers, and by artful methods of ſtating ac- 
e counts.” All theſe arguments were, however, 
of no avail; Every motion made, by the minority 


was rejected, while thoſe of the moſt deſpotic na- 
ture, propoſed by the court-party, were carried by 


an amazing majority. | 
The complicated buſineſs of this ſeſſion, bei 
at laſt concluded, his majeſty, on the en, 
of May, went to the houſe of peers, and put an 
end to the ſeſſion by a ſpeech, wherein he ſignified 
his intention of viſiting his German dominions; and 
ſet out for Hanover on the twentieth day of the ſame 


month. 


the lords many ſe- 


Ly 
* 


tentiaries of England, France and Spain. | 
earl of Harrington, who, previous to this had been 
appointed ambaſſador extraordinary to his Catholic 
majeſty had the management of this treaty on the 
part of Great Britain, in conjunction with Mr. 
Keene, our plenipotentiary at the court of Ma- 


— — — 
* 


About this period, colonel Stanhope was created 
earl of Harrington, and appointed ſecretary of ſtate 
in the room of lord Townſhend, who reſigned: 
the duke of Dorſet ſucceeded lord Carteret as lord 


lieutenant of Ireland: and the earl of Waldegrave 


was ſent ambaſſador to France, to congratulate 
Lewis XV. on the birth of a dauphin. 


In the month of September this year, Victor 15 


Amadeus II. kind of Sardinia and duke of Savoy, 


reſigning his crown to his ſon Charles Emanuel, 


prince of Piedmont, and reſerving to himſelf a re- 


venue of one hundred thouſand piſtoles per annum, 
retired to the caſtle of Chamberry. In October, 
Peter II. Czar of Muſcovy, and grandſon of Peter 


I. died in the fifteenth year of his age at Muſcovy, 


and was ſucceeded on the throne by the princeſs 


Ann Ivanowna, ſecond daughter of Ivan Alexowitz, 


elder brother of the firſt Peter. In November, died 
| pope Benedict XIII. Cardinal Laurentio, Corſini 
was raifed to the pontificate in his room, and aſſum- 


ed the name of Clement XII. 


The negotiations at Soiſſons were ſeemingly, all 
this time, at a ſtand : but at length it was agreed 


to open conferences at Seville between the plenipo- 
The 


drid. | = 8 

This treaty was ſigned on the ninth of Novem- 
ber, and by which it was ſtipulated, * that all for- 
«© mer treaties and conventions between the crowns 


of Great Britain and Spain, ſhould be as amply 
confirmed as if they had been expreſsly repeated: 
that their Britannic and Catholic majeſties ſhould 
guarantee to each other their reſpective domi- 
„ nions; and in caſe either of them ſhould be at- 
„ tacked, the other ſhould furniſh to the party ſo 
| «invaded a body of twelve thouſand men: chat 
e all ſuch engagements contracted by his Brirannic 


majeſty, in conſequence of the treaty of Vienna, 


«© ag were conſiſtent with the treaties ſubſiſting be- 


« tween the crown of England and Spain, antece. 


« dent to the year 1725, ſhould: be rendered void” 


5B and 
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and invalid: that the commerce of the Engliſh: |} ** accede to the treaty, the ratifications of which 


A.D. 1730. . 


« and French nations, both in Europe and the In-“ were to be diſpatched within the ſpace of fix 
&« dies, ſhould be reſtored to its former Tooting, and |} weeks at fartheſt.” - 
a al 


<« orders ſhould be inſtantly diſpatched on 


fides | In the acceſſion of the ſtates general, which hap- 


e for that purpoſe: that his Catholic majeſty ſhould || pened in the ſame month the treaty was ſigned, they 
« make a for all the damages that had |} were to furniſh only four thouſand foot and one thou- 


it been done by his ſubjects to thoſe of the other 


„ two parties: that commiſſaries ſhould be nomi- 
e nated with ſufficient powers, on the part of their || 


e Britannic and Catholic majeſties, who ſhould aſ- 


4 ſemble at the court of Spain, within the ſpace 
4 of four months after the ratification, or ſooner, 


« if poſſible, to decide whatever concerned the 
et ſhips and effects taken on either fide : that the 
« ſaid commiſſioners ſhould likewiſe examine and 
« decide, according to treaties, the reſpective pre- 
« tenfions which relate to the abuſes that were ſaid 
« to have been committed in commerce, as well in 
« the Indies as in Europe, and all other reſpective 

pretenſions in A merica founded on treaties, whether 
«« with reſpect to the limits or otherwiſe : that the 
« ſaid cammiſſioners ſhould likewiſe difcuſs and 
« decide the pretenſions which his Catholic majeſty 
« might have by the treaty of 1721, to the reſtitu- 
« tion of the ſhips taken by the Engliſh fleet in 1718: 


that the ſaid commiſſioners, after having exa- 
C mined, diſcuſſed, and decided the above-mentioned 


« claims and pretenſions, ſhould make a report of 


their N to their Britannic and Catholic 


« majeſties, who by the preſent treaty promiſed, 
« thatin the ſpace of ſix months after making the 
« ſaid report, they would cauſe to be executed 
« punctually and exactly what ſhould have been 
& ſo decided by the ſaid commiſſioners. His Ca- 
« tholic majeſty engages to ſend fix thouſand of his 
<« troops, without loſs of time to obo Leghorn, 
« Porto, Ferraro, Parma, and Placentia, for the 
« better ſecuring and preſerving the ſucceſſion of 
« thoſe ſtates in favour of Don Carlos, and to be 
4 ready to withſtand any enterprize and oppoſition 
« that might be formed to the prejudice of what 
« had been already regulated touching the ſucceſ- 
« ſion. The contracting powers alſo promiſe to 
i take the ſofteſt and moſt effectual means of per- 
« ſuading the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma to ad- 
« mit theſe garriſons, upon their promiſing to take 
« an oath to be faithful to the reigning powers in 
« every thing that ſhould not be contrary to the 
« right of ſucceſſion reſerved to the infanta Don 


« Carlos; and upon their engaging not to meddle 
« directly nor indiredtly in the government of the. 
« places. where they ſhould be garrifoned, and to, 
« Pay ta the dukes of Tuſcany and Parma, all the 


honours due to fovereigns in their own domi- 
« nions; and as ſoon as the ſucceſſion of theſe ter- 


« ritories ſhould be quietly ſettled in the perſon of 
aged to 


« withdraw his troops from the ſaid garriſon ; the 


« Don Carlos, his Catholic majeſty 
« contracting princes agree, on their parts, to be- 


« come guarantees to Don Carlos for the quiet poſ- 


« ſeſſion and enjoyment of the ſaid ſtates of Tuſ- 
« cany, Parma, and Placentia, after he ſhall have 


« once obtained them. By the thirteenth article 
« of. this treaty, the kings of England and France 


« promile to ratify and guarantee all the particular 
< regulations that ſhall 


— . 


concerted between his 
« Catholic majeſty and the dukes of Tuſcany and 
« Parma; relating to the aforeſaid garriſons. The 
<« fourteenth article ſtipulates, that the ſtates gene · 
« ral of the United Provinces ſhall be inv to 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ſand horſe; and on the part of the other allies, 


| they were to guarantee the aboliſhing, the Oſtend 
a 


India company; and the Catholic king engages 

that entire ſatisfaction ſhall be given the Dutch for 
their grievances, as well in the Weſt Indies as in 

Europe, and to re-eſtabliſh their commerce, agree- 


able to former treaties ;, and laſtly to grant them all 


the commercial privileges enjoyed by the nations 
F dr ten roger; 5 
A. D. 1730. On the third of January his ma- 
jeſty, who had returned to England, from his Ger- 
man dominions, the beginning of September, open- 
ed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which he informed 
the parliament, that he had concluded an, abſolute 
peace with Spain, and thereby prevented the mi- 
ſeries and calamities inſeparable from a war. He 
aſſured them that the peace was agreeable to the 
purport and intention of former treaties, and calcu- 
lated to render effectual the ſtipulations. of the qua- 


druple alliance: that ſufficient proviſion had been 


| 


; 


* 
: 


made for the indemnification and future ſecurity of. 
the trading intereſt; and that he had given orders 
for making an immediate reduction both of his land 
and fea. forces, He then concluded with recom- 
mending to their conſideration the ſtate of public 
credit, and the hardſhips of poor artificers and ma- 
nufattures. "98> ogy oy 
Both houſes having preſented their addreſſes of 
thanks and congratulation to his majeſty, the lords 
took the treaty of peace into confideraticn, and ſe- 
veral ſevere animadverſions were paſſed upon it. 


| Thoſe in the oppoſition firſt obſerved, that the ſub-. 


jects of Great Britain were ſubjected to many in- 
conveniences, by being obliged to make proof of 
their loſſes at the court of Spain: that this ſtipula- 


tion was not only a hardſhip on Britiſh ſubjects, but 
alſo diſhonourable to the nation: that few would. 


care to undertake ſuch a troubleſome and expenſive, 
Journey; eſpecially as they had reaſon to apprehend 
their claims would be counterbalanced by the Spa- 


niards; and after all they would have no more than 


the flender comfort of hoping to obtain that redreſs ; 
by commiſſaries, which they had not been able to 
procure by e that they thought it 
very extraordinary Great Britain ſhould be bound to 
ratify and guarantee whatever agreement ſhould be 
made between the king of Spain and the dukes of 
Parma and Tuſcany, concerning the garriſons once 
eſtabliſhed in their countries j that the Engliſh 
ſhould be obliged to aſſiſt in Guang the intro- 
duction of , ſix thouſand Spaniſh troops into the 
towns of [Tuſcany and Parma, without any ſpecifi- 
cation of the methods to be taken, or the charge 
to be incurred in giving that aſſiſtange ⁊ that they 
ſhould guarantee for ever, not only to Don Carlos, 
but even to all his ſucceſſors, the poſſeſſion of the 
eſtates of Tuſcany and Parma; a ſtipulation. which, 
in all probability, would involve {Cams Britain in 
endleſs quarrels and diſputes, about a country with 
which 5 had no concern: that the treaty of Se- 
ville fo far from confirming other treaties, was con- 
tradictory to the quadruple alliance, particularly in 
the introducing Spaniſh troops into Tuſcany and 


Parma in the room of neutral forces, . 


ance, With regard to the eventual ſucceſſion of the 
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the former alliance, and agreeing that they ſhould 
remain there until Don Carlos and his ſucceſſors 
ſhould be ſecure and exempt from all hazards. 
On the other hand, the court party inſiſted, that 
there neither was, nor could be, any eſſential dif- 
ference, if the emperor was ſincerely. and heartily 
diſpoſed to fulfil the terms of. the quadruple alli- 


dutchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia : that | 
the introducing Spaniſh, inſtead of neutral troops, 
into the garriſons of thoſe dominions, could make 

no material difference, eſpecially as the treaty had 
in the ſtrongeſt manner ſtipulated the recalling | 
thoſe troops, as ſoon as the ſucceſſion to the dutchies, 


_ which was a main object of the quadruple alliance, || | 
of Spain: and therefore to have inſiſted upon a for- 
mal renunciation would not only have been altoge= 
ther needleſs, but, in caſe of the Spaniards refu- 


ſhould: be ſecured: that though there was an im- 
material difference, which might give umbrage to 
the court of Vienna, between the treaty in queſtion 
and the quadruple alliance, yet the preſervation of 
the tranquillity of Europe, and the obtaining ſa- 
tisfaction and ſecurity to our commerce, where con- 
ſiderations that ought infinitely to outweigh any 


apprehenſions from a reſentment that could be 


founded only on pride and ambition. 


In anſwer to this, it was obſerved by the oppo- 
firion, that ſuppoſing this treaty, ſo deviating from 
the former alliance, not to be prejudicial to the in- 
tereſts of his imperial majeſty, yet that the manner 
of mak ing the alteration without his conſent, and 
by Way of triumph over him as a great ſtroke in 
politics, would be thought a reflection upon his ho- 
nour at leaſt, and muſt be attended with very fatal 
conſequences. They alſo undertook to prove that 
the introduction of Spaniſh troops would be really 


prejudicial to the emperor and the empire, even ac- 


„„ 


cording to the method of reaſoning adopted by the 
advocates for this meaſure, they having plainly in- 
timated that the deſign of the Seville treaty was to 
reſtrain the emperor's pou in Italy; and conſe- 
quently it was his intereſt to defeat that deſign, how- 
ever it might be the intereſt of others to put it in 
execution. They further obſeryed, that this avow- 
ed end of the Seville treaty was aggravated by ano- 
ther, which had likewiſe been cried up by the 
friends of the miniſter as a maſter piece of politics, 
namely, the ſeparation of Spain from the emperor, 
and thereby diſſolving the Vienna alliance, which 
had been repreſented fo advantageous to the latter. 
They likewiſe ſhewed that the variation from neu. 
tral to Spaniſh troops, without inſiſting on the af. 
front, or having any regard to the Vienna alliance, 
was highly prejudicial both to the emperor and the 
empire; for the neutral troops ſtipulated by the 
Nele alliance, were deſigned not only to leave 
t 


— 


e eventual ſucceſſion of Don Carlos, but likewiſe 


the rights of ſovereignty eſtabliſhed in the emperor 
and empire over theſe ſtates; which part of the 
condition was entirely reverſed by the variation in 
diſpute. They added that his imperial majeſty ap- 
2 very plainly to look upon the introduction of 
Spaniſh troops in this light, by refuling to conſent 
to it, whilſt he was under ſo beneficial an alliance 
with Spain, and even ſuffering himſelf to be diſ- 
united from that crown rather than comply. They 
then obſerved, that the Spaniards were ſo far from 
having renounced their pretenſions to Gibraltar and 


Minorca, or recognized our right to the poſſeſſion 


of them, that they are not ſo much as mentioned 
in the treaty : a plain indication that the court of 


| 
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— 


on the 


of Europe.” 


q 
(e 


(0 


precarious.“ 


1k ee 
might annihilate their . and never did 
deſign to include our poſſeſſion of that place in their 
general guarantee of “ all his majeſty's kingdoms, 
* ſtates, and dominions.” T nts 
157 argument was made uſe of by the lords 
ide of the miniſtry to confute thoſe of their 
opponents on this laſt objection. They obſerved, 
that the Spaniards never could, even while on the 
beſt terms with the Engliſh, be brought to rare 
their right to Jamaica, which place notwithftanding, 
the Engliſh continued to polkel⸗ unqueſtioned and 
uninterrupted : that the ſtrongeſt renunciations 
would be invalid, ſhould the Spaniards ever bein a 
condition to diſpute the .Engliſh property in thoſe 
places that England had conquered from the crown 


ſing it, would have even weakened our title to theſe. 


Oo 


| places, beſides hazarding the whole ſucceſs of the 


negotiation, which they maintained to be highly 


La 4 


for the honour, as well as intereſt of Great Bri- 


Ml. EAT DEE IT | 
Lord Bathurſt now moved for the following re- 
ſolution, © that the agreement in the treaty of Se- 


ville, to effectuate the introduction of Spaniſh, 
troops into Tuſcany and Parma, is a manifeſt, 


violation of the fifth article of the quadruple al- 
&* lance, tends to involve the nation in a dangerous 
% and expenſive war, and to deſtroy the balance 
Two other motions were alfa 
made, the one to reſolve, that Great Britain's, 
right of ſovereignty, dominion, poſſeſſion, and 
claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, is not aſcertain- 
ed by the treaty of Seville, ſo as to extinguiſh, 
the claims and pretenſions ſet up by the Spani- 
ards, which were followed by an actual ſiege, 
ſince the ceſſion of thoſe valuable places by the 
treaty. of Utrecht.“ and the other, © that the 


cc 
cc 


cc 


4 Al Hoch in che treaty of Seville, for repairing 
ect 


the loſſes of our merchants, are inſufficient and 
Theſe motions, however, all ſnar- 
ed a ſimilar fate; for the queſtion . being put it 
was carried againſt them by a great majority, _ 
The lords in fayour of the miniſtry then propoſed 


to reſolve, that the treaty of peace concluded at 


„ Seville on the ninth of November laſt, doth 
contain all neceſſary ſtipulations for maintaini 


ng 
and ſecuring the honour, dignity, rights, ppl. 


„ poſſeſſions of the crown; and that all due care 
&« is taken therein for the ſupport of the trade of 
* the kingdom, and for repairing the loſſes ſuffered | 
„ by the merchants.” After long debates, the 
queſtion being put, it was reſolved in the affirma- 
tive, upon which ſeveral lords entered their proteſt 
againſt it, with their reaſons at large. | 

In the mean time. his imperial majeſty was not 
quite ſo paſſive as the Britiſh miniſter and his friends 
had repreſented him; ſo far from looking upon the 
introduction of Spaniſh garriſons into Tuſcany and 
Parma as a trifling variation from the quadruple al- 
liance, that he reſented both the matter and the 
manner of it in the ſtrongeſt terms, as a downright 
infraction of treaties, derogatory to his honour, and 
dangerous to his intereſts, as well as to the rights of 


the empire, Neither did he ſcem diſpoſed to expreſs 


— 


p 


Spain would not admit of any words therein which 


his reſentment by words only; for he made actuaſ pre- 
parations for ſending, a number of forces into Italy, 
with orders to oppoſe the execution of the treaty of 
Seville; but being in want of money, he ſet a ne 
e en 0 


— p — — 


cCipally prohibited; this kingdom having ſuffered 


tiation on foot in England, the only country where 


he could raiſe it, for a loan of four hundred thou- 


fand pounds. Such a proceeding greatly alarmed 
our miniſtry ; they reſolved, if poſſible, to prevent 
the ſucceſs of this negotiation ; and for this purpoſe 
a bill was brought into the houſe of commons, to 


prohibit his majeſty's ſubjects to lend any ſum of 


money to any foreign prince, ſtate, or potentate, 
9 BY ffi obtained from his majeſty, un- 
der his privy ſeal, or ſome greater authority. This, 
however, was not to extend to prohibit any fub- 
ſcription to the public funds or trading companies 
of foreign kingdoms. | 3 

This bill being read a ſecond time, Mr. Daniel 
Pulteney ee it in very ſtrong terms. He ob- 
ſerved, that it would make Holland the market 
of Europe, and the mart of money to the nations 
* on the continent: that the article of lending mo- 
„ ney was ſo advantageous, that the Dutch, when 
engaged themſelves in a war with the Spaniards, 
who treated them as rebels, lent money, arms, 


« would diſable the Britiſh merchants from lending 
e money to the king of Portugal, a reſtriction that 
«« might be attende | 


the nation: that the act, in any event, armed the 


and that while the licenſing power remained in the 
crown, the licences would be iſſued through the 
hands of the miniſter, who by that means might 
put many thouſands a year into his pocket : that 
while this bill reſtrained the merchants from aſ- 
« ſiſting the princes and powers of Europe, it per- 
*« mitted the ſtock· jobbers to trade in their funds 
* without interruption : that it was well known for 
„ whole benefit this complaiſance was deſigned; 
« but that jobbing in the ſtocks of foreign nations 
“ ſo far from being encouraged, ought to be prin- 


e ſeverely by that means already without being able 
<« to obtain the leaſt relief or aſſiſtance from the 
« miniſtry.” | | 

Mr. Barnard poſitively declared he would never 
conſent to a bill which he deemed a violation of our 
fundamental laws, and a grievous hardſhip on indi- 
viduals. He then propoſed an exception by which 
the prohibition ſhould be reſtricted to the emperor 
alone, without extending to other powers. Bur the 


bill, which was vindicated by Sir Robert Walpole, 


Mr. Pelham, and Sir Philip Yorke, attorney-gene- 


with very bad conſequences to 


miniſtry with too great and too extenſive a power; | cc my being a member of this preſent - parliament, 


* 


” 


1 


* rectly nor indirectly, any penſion. during plea- 
fure, or for a number of years; or any office, 
and ammunition to the enemy: that this bill || either in whole or in part, from the crown, held 
for me or for my benefit, by any perſon whatſo-' 
« eyer: and I do ſolemnly and ſincerely promiſe 
| «© and fwear, that J will not receive, accept, or 
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 « ſervice of the year, aſſured themſelves" that his 


<« majeſty, from his juſt" regard to the conſtitution 


aof the kingdom, as well as his carneſt deſire to 
« eaſe his people of every charge not abſolutely 
* neceſſary, will take the firſt opportunity to make 
<< a farther reduction of thoſe forces, if the ſtate 


« of affairs will admit, before the concluſion of 
<« this or the beginning of next ſeſſion of parlia- 
„ment.“ The ſecond motion was to bring in a 
bill, „For making more effectual the laws in be- 


ing for diſabling perſons from being choſen 


« members of parliament 'who had any penſion 
“ during pleaſure; or for any number of years, or 
« any office held in truſt for them from the crown,“ 
and, as a wife and neceſſary precaution, it way 
propofed that every member of the houſe” ſhould: 
take the following oath. 13 
e ＋ K. 4 


„ AB do ſolemniy fwear that ! have not di- 


« take, directly or indirectly, during the time of 


« any penſton during pleaſure, or for any number 
<« of years, or any gratuity or reward whatſoever, 
e or any office from the crown, to be held for me, 
e or for my benefit, in whole or in part, by any 
<« perſon whatſoever, without ſignifying the ſame 
ce to this houſe, within fourteen days after I have 
e received or accepted the ſame, if the parliament 
ebe then ſitting, or within fourteen days after the 
next meeting of parliament .. 


The firſt of theſe motions was rejected by the 
houſe of commons without a diviſion; but the 
queſtion was carried in favour of the ſecond by a 
very great majority; notwithſtanding which, after 


great debates, it was thrown out by the houſe of 


lords, and in conſequence of this proceeding, a 
proteſt was entered by twenty-fix peers. 

Several acts in favour of the ſubjects were paſſed: 
this ſeſſion, among which were the following: an 
act for appropriating one million of the ſurpluſage 
ariſing from he ſinking fund, towards the diſcharge 
of the national debt. An act for extinguiſhing the 
duties upon falt. A third, for the better regula- 


ral, and ſupported by the whole weight of miniſte- || tion of juries; and a fourth, for explaining and 


rial influence, not only paſſed through the houſe, 
but was afterwards enacted into a lx. 


year, the commons voted ſeventeen thouſand, ſeven 


hundred and nine men for the land ſervice: they 
continued the ſubſidies to the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, and the duke of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle; 
and in order to defray theſe and other neceſſary ex- 
-nces they granted the ſum of two millions two 
Laban and eighty thouſand pounds. Theſe mea- 
ſures were ſtrongly oppoſed by the anti- courtiers, 


who made ſeveral motions, which they were cer- 


rain, if agreed to, would render the miniſter un- 
eaſy ; and if rejected, would make him unpopular. 
The two following of theſe were the principal: 


firſt, „ that an addreſs be delivered to his majeſty, 
* humbly to repreſent, that the houſe having, in 


&« conſideration of the preſent ſtate of affairs, voted 
< ſich a number of land forces for the current 


| 


amending an act made in the laſt feflion of parlia - 


ment, entitled, © An act for the relief of debtors, 
Having examined the eſtimates for the enſuing || © with 'reſpe& to the impriſonment of their per- 
. 3 "RS, , (+ 
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houſe of | 
ſpeech, which he concluded in the following words: 


“ fons.” 


On the fifteenth of May, his majeſty went cies! 
rs, and put an end to the ſeſſion by 2 


* 
— 


1 3 | it! } 
I am very glad that, for the general ſatisfac- 
tion, you entered into a particular conſideration 


e of the ſtate of the nation; and it is a great hap-- 


| 


e pineſs to ſee, after ſo many unjuſt and unreaſon- 
% able clamours, raiſed with all poſſible art,; in- 
« duſtry, and malice,” that upon mature delibera- 
ce tion, and the moſt ſolemn debates,” you were ſo 


<« far from finding any thing worthy of blame ur 
« cenſure, that all matters Which eame under youTr 
e cognizance met with your approb ation. 


T 


A. D. 1731. 
« This muſt inſpire all manł ind with a juſt deteſta- 
tion of thoſe" incendiaries who, from a ſpirit of 
« of envy and diſcontent, continually: labour, by 
« ſcandalous libels, to alienate the affections of m 


people, and to fill their minds with groundlei 

« jealouſies and unjuſt complaints, in diſhonour of 
me and my 
« ſenſe of both houſes of parliament. 

But I rely upon your prudence and your 
« cern for the and happineſs of your country, 
to diſcountenance all ſuch ſeditious practices, and 
to make my people ſenſible, that theſe wicked 


* * 
- 


44 


< proceedings have no other view and end than to 


<< create contuſion and diſtraction amongſt us. 
A. D. 1731. On the twenty-firſt of January, 


ed 


government, and in defiance of the 


the er met again, when his majeſty inform- 
m, that the preſent critical juncture ſeemed | 


« in a very particular manner to deſerve their atten- | 


<< tion: that as the tranſactions then depending in || ſaid; infant might receive the inveſtiture from the 


the ſeveral courts of Europe were upon the point 


of being determined, the 


< or war might be much affected by their firſt re- 


« ſolutions, which were expected by different pow- | 
< ers with the utmoſt impatience : that the conti- 


«nuance of that zeal and vigour with which they 


< had hitherto ſupported; ham and his engagements, | 
< muſt at this time be of the greateſt weight and 
< importance, both with regard to the allies, and 


c to thoſe who might be diſpoſed before the ſeaſon 
„of action to prevent, by an accommodation, the 
fatal conſequences of a general rupture“ 
The Spaniards ſtill continuing their depredations 
in the Weſt Indies, a * number on” — 
from different parts of the kingdom preſented peti- 
— — commons for redreſs, who 
referred them to the conſideration of a grand com- 
mittee. Their complaints, upon examination, ap- 


pearing well founded, a motion was made for an 


addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring he would be gra- 
ciouſly: pleaſed to continue his endeavours to pre- 
vent ſuch depredations for the future; to procure 
full ſatisfaction for the damages already ſuſtained, 
and to ſecure to the Britiſh ſubjects the full and un- 
interrupted exerciſe of their trade and navigation to 
and from the Britiſh colonies in America. 
The chief part of this ſeſſion was employed in 
relieving the ſubject from the abuſes of the law, 
and likewiſe from the exorbitant and unreaſonable 
rates exacted by the Charitable Corporation from the 
induſtrious poor, for the money they ſupplied them 
with upon goods pledged, &c. This affair being 
referred to à committee, after proper examination 
of perſons and papers, it appeared that the corpo- 
ration had taken, for large ſums they had lent, ten 


per cent, under colour and pretence of reaſonable 


coſt and charges: upon which a bill was brought 
into the houſe, and afterwards paſſed, for regulating 
the lending of money upon pledges, and for pre- 
venting uſury and extortion-,,, 
This buſineſs being concluded, his majeſty, on 
the fourth of May, prorogued the parliament. 
Finding the emperor was fully determined to 


ſtand on his defence, the allies of Seville began to 


abate ſome what of their former high ſtrain; and in 
the beginning of this year a rumour was ſpread of a 
private negotiation being on foot between our court 
and that of Vienna; accordingly, in leſs than three 
months afterwards, a treaty of peace and alliance 
was actually concluded between the king of Great 
Britain and the emperor. 
85 Vol. II. 


you event of peace | 


without any army. 


6.120 26 h 2 11 D 28, 27 


About the ſame time; the duke of Parma died. 
In his will he declared that his dutcheſs was three 


months advanced in her pregnancy, for which rea- 


ſon he entreated the powers of Europe to have com- 
paſſion on his people, and defer the execution of 
their 22 until his conſort ſhould: be delivered. 
In caſe the child ſhould be ſtill· born, prove a female, 
or if a male, die after the birth, he b hed his 
dominions and allodial eſtates to the infant Don Car- 
los of Spain, and in the mean time appointed ſive 
regents to govern the dutchy. Notwithſtanding 
this diſpoſition, a body of Imperial horſe, under 
the command of general Stampa, immediately took 
poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia. They made a 
public declaration in the market place, acquainting 


the people that they took poſſeſſion of theſe dutchies 


for the infant Don Carlos, and that, if the dutcheſs 
dowager ſhould not be delivered of a prince, the 


emperor whenever he pleaſed, provided he came 


: In, conſequence of theſe ſteps an immediate war 
was expected, but the king of Great Britain and 
the ſtates general interpoſed their mediation ſo 
ſucceſsfully with the emperor, that he deſiſted from 
the proſecution of his deſign ; and on the ſixteenth 
of May the ſecret negotiation: between the courts 
of London end Vienna was perfected into a 
treaty. Mme ar ei nan | 
By the firſt article of this treaty, a mutual gua- 
rantee of all the territories belonging to the contract- 
ing powers is ſtipulated. | 

Ihe ſecond, ſtipulates a general guarantee of 
the pragmatic ſanction in favour of the emperor's 
female heirs. Lia 427, ob 

By the third, his Imperial majeſty conſents to the 
introduction of the Spaniſh troops into the dutchies 


of Tuſcany, Parma, and Placentia ; and binds him- 


ſelf to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to obtain the con- 
ſeat of the empire for that purpoſe. | 
The fourth ſtipulates that all parts of the treaty 
ſhall be duly and truly executed. 31 | 
The fifth entirely aboliſhes all navigation to the 
Auſtrian Netherlands, excepting the tending, once 


only, two ſhips from Oſtend, and by this article 


alſo commiſſioners are to meet on the part of 


both powers at Antwerp, for ſetling a tarif be- 
2 Great Britain and the Auſtrian Nether- 
ands. E en / | 215 + $4. 
By the ſixth, it is agreed, that all points of dif- 
ference amongſt the contracting powers, or any of 
their allies, ſhould be amicably adjuſted ; and that 
the preſent treaty is not to derogate from the force 
of any of the former treaties ſubſiſting between ei- 
ther of the contracting parties, or their allies, ex- 
cepting ſo far as they are inconſiſtent with the pre- 
ſent treaty. | titel rt a6ct; 

By the ſeventh, the Engliſh, touching their com- 
merce in the kingdom of. Sicily, are to be treated 
on the ſame footing as they were in the reign of 
Charles II. of Spain, and as it is uſual to treat a 
nation with which we are in ſtrict friendſhip. | 

The eighth, fixes eight months after the ratifica- 
tion for -— acceſſion of the other powers who ſhall 
ſhall be invited into. the treaty. j 

By the ninth; which is alſo the laſt article, ſix 
weeks are allowed for exchanging the letters of ra- 
tification. | 55 

It is obſervable that neither France nor Spain 
were included in this treaty: the latter of theſe 

FW. powers, 
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powers, after. much difficulty, was brought to ac- | 
cede to it, but the court uf France was ſo far from 


liſtening to any ſollicitations:on this ſubject, t hattits 
utmoſt ende avours were rxxerted to he con- 


curtence uf Spain. It was even ſuppoſed ahatitheir 
reſentment had prom 


invaſion of this kingdom; a large body of troops 
being aſſembled at Dunkirx. To prevent any at. 
tempt of this nature from ſucceeding, the coaſts 
of Kent were covered with regiments of horſe and 
foot, OO received orders to march thither from all | 
Parts of the kingdom. 16 ybod n geitner: 


* 


a. 
* 
* 


pted them to an immediate | 


General Stampa having, in conſequence of a 
declaration made by the relict of the late duke, 
that ſhe; was not pregnant, taken formal poſſeſſion | 
of Parma and Placentia, Sir Charles Wager was | 
diſpatched about the latter end of Auguſt, with a 
large ſquadron of -Engliſh ſhips, to Spai 


new dominions. His Catholic majeſty, however, 
thought proper to diſcharge Sir Charles from che 
trouble of taking Don Carlos under his care, and 
only deſired him, in conjunction with his qu ad- 
miral, to convoy the Spaniſn troops to Italy, which 
requett being complied with, our ſquadron return- 
ed to England. In the mean time the young prince 
having travelled by land as far as Antibes, em- 


barked at that place on board the Spaniſſi gallies, 


and on the twenty - ſeventh of December landed at 
Leghorn, where he was received with all poſſible 
mak of. ja aud te t.... 516 1G If 
A. D. 1732. On the thirteenth of January the 
parliament met, when the king in his ſpeech de- 


Frey 


was now reſtored and eſtabliſned, and all his ex- 
pectations on that head fully anſwered : that the 
ſhare of credit and influence which the crown of 


n, in order | heater | 
to attend Don Carlos with the Spaniſni troops to his ſerious. This company was! firſt erected? in 170%, 
and their pro 
perſons of better rank, upon an undubitable ſecu- 
rity of 
l any thouſand pounds, but had been increaſed by 
| licenſes from the crown to ſixty thouſand. . In the 
month of October George Robinſon, eſq; their 


Great Britain had had in accompliſhing that difficult 
and diſagrecable work, and which redounded fo 
much to the honour and intereſt of the nation, as it 
was univerſally confeſſed abroad, would, he was 
confident, be agreeable to his people, and acknow- 
ledged wich gratitude by his parliament: that from 
the time of concluding the quadruple alliance, the 
ſeveral courts of Europe had been employed in 


finding means to execute the meaſures Which the 


contracting powers had concerted for procuring the 
| ſucceſſion of Tuſcany and Parma in favour of the 
infant of Spain; but the various jarring and con- 


tending intereſts, hard to be recosciled and united 


in effectuating a point of ſo much importance; 
the ambitious views and hopes of obtaining on 


every {ide farther advantages, and the natural jea- | 


louſies and ſuſpicions ariſing among the ſeveral 
powers concerned; all theſe oppoſite prineiples and 
purpoſes had kept in ſuſpence, and unexecuted what 
the court of Spain had very much at heart, and had 


occaſioned ſuch troubles. and diſturbances as em- 


barraſſed the affairs of Europe for many years, and 
particularly affected the intereſt of the nation. He 
then concluded in the following manner: * This 
happy ſituation of affairs I promiſe myſelf will 


„ inſpire fou all wich ſuch tempet and unanimity, fraudulent practices, were expelled the houſe: and 

| x bill was brought in to reſtren them, and other 
| delinquents, from Teaving the kingdom, or alienac- 
ſubjects is all che return I deſire for my paternal || 
0 


nent banker at Rome, informing them, that 


and ſuch ardent acal for the public welfare, a8 
becomes a parliament ſenſible of the great bleſ- 
< ſing they enjoy: the duty and affection of my 


care and concern for them: my government has 
no ſecurity but what is equally conducive to the 


© happineſs and to the welfare of my People; and pers, and confined in the caſtle of St Angelo; that 


K. D. 1/38. 
</\their/happiteſs has no foundation but in the de. 
enge and ſupport of my government, our ſafety 
is mutual, aur intereſts inſepar able. 
Addreſſes being prefented to His majeſty by both 
Houſes the commons immedrately took the ſupply 
into conſideration, hen Sir: William Strick land, 
ſecretary at war, moved for ſeventeen thouſand 
ſeven hundred and nine men for the ſervice of the 
current year- Fhis motion occaſioned long and 
warm debates. Strong and powerful arguments 
were made uſe of by the op pſt ion for a reduction; 
.notwithſtanding which hen the queſt iam was put, 
it was carried by u great majority that the ſtand- 
ing army qſnould be maintained without reduc- 
nn en n e eee 
In the laſt ſoſſion ſome complaints had been 
made to the houſe of commons againſt the Chari- 
table Corporation, which affair now became very 


feſt intention was to lend money at 


upon ſmall pledges andi to 
goods. At firſt their capital was limited at 


caſhier, "and John Thompſon, their wafchouſe- 
keeper, diſappeared in one — The proptietors, 
alarmed at this incident, held ſeveral general courts, 
and appointed a committee to examine the tate of 
their affairs, where it ſoon appeared that a moſt vile 


|| ſcene of villany and corruption had been carried 


on, there being but thirty thouſand pounds left, 


could 
not bediſcovered. Hereupon the proprietors pre 
ſented a petition td the houſe of commons, re- 
preſenting, that by the moſt notorious breach 
of trult in ſeveral perſons, to whom they bad 
committed the management of their affairs, the 
corporation had been defrauded of the gfeuteſt 
tors were redueed to abſolute beggary; they there- 
fore humbly prayed, that as they were unable 
to detect the combinations of thoſe'who had ruined 
them, or to bring the delinquents to condign pu- 
niſhment, without the aid and aſſiſtance of *parha: 
ment, that houſe would be pleaſed to examine into 
the ſtate of the corporation, and the conduct of the 
managers, and give ſuch relief to the petitioners as 
the houſe ſhould think proper. e eben no u uin 
This petition was graeiouſly received, and a el 


i 


cret committee appointed to proceed on the enquiry: - 
They ſoon diſcovered a yo iniquitous ſcene of 

fraud, which had been acted by: Robinſon and 
Thompſon,” in concert with ſome of the directors, 
for embezzling the capital and cheating” the Me 
| prietors. Many perſons of rank and qdality were 
concerned in this infamous confpirtey : ſomè of the 


- 


| 
| 


| firſt characters in, the nation ad not "eſcape Falpi- 


cion and cenſure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archi- 
bald Grant, having had æ conſiderable ſhiare in thoſe 


28 2 1 0 ee 5 * S 
ing their effects. In the mean time the committee 
received a letter from John Angelo Belloni, an emi- 


Thompſon was ſecured in that city, with al his pa- 
88 


„ 


2 


to anſwer a capital of ſixty thoufand, the remun. 
der having been embeazled by means which 
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the papers had been tranſmitted to a perſon at Paris, 
uo ſſiould deliver them up on -certain Conditions 
ſtipulated in favour of the priſoner. 


nuate a favourable opinion of the pre 
he hat taken meaſures for ſecuring 


his neal for juſtice, 'and'affection to tlie Eng] 
tion; the propoſals were therefore rejected with diſ- 
dain, and both houſes concurred in an order, that 


the letter ſhould be burned by the hands of the eom- 
mon hangman, at the Royal Exchange; and the 
lower houſe reſolved * that it was an inſolent auda - 
„ cious libel; attempting, by falſe: and ihſiduous 
< inſinuations, to impoſe upon the parliament and 
people of Great Britain; and by ſpecious pre- 
<<, tenices, and profeſſions of eſteem; affection, and 
„ compaſſion, to amuſe” the unhippy ſufferers of 
« of the Charitable Corporation, with vain and de- 
« ceitful hopes o relief; that the ſaid letter was, 
in itſelf, abſurd and contradictory; coricetved, | 
e at che beginning in terms, and in tlie ſtyle of 
power and authõrity) or ab pfocerding from ſome 
* extraordinary intereſt and influence, But Cconclud- 


ing in the perſon and character of a private baf- 


ker at Rome, who agreed upon certain condi- 
d tions in behalf ef John Thempſen to deliver 


* manded in favour of Thempſfon ſtem 


e farbe titne to be vägue, evaſive, and uncertain, 
. tending to procure advantages and indemnity to 
<« himſelf and his accomplices, without any prol- 


« pet of benefit to the corporation: and that the 
whole tranſbctioꝶ afp eared to Be d fcaggdaloug ar- 
<< kiffce, calculated partly to delude the unhappy, 


and partly to diſguiſe and coeEaL che wickelt 
4 practices of the profeſſed enemies to His mhyel- 
jon: e perſon,” crown, and dignity ? 
The parliament having granted the neceſſary 
ſupplies, his majefty, on the firſt of June, gave 
he royal aſſent to the bills that were ready, and in- 


formed both houſes, that the Nates- general had ac- ions the | 1k 
Vienna; that he had"deter- || ture of which he at length explained, He pro- 
mam dominions, and to leave poſed to join rhe laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſ. 
t in his abſenee; after which be put tems: chat the farther ſubſidy of three farthings 


cede to the treaty of 
Aided d Vit is ger 
che queen reger 


years deren 4 Nieder 


Who firft fer this ſchere on foot, embafke 


that colon. | at | 
A. D. 1733. His majeſty being returned from 
Hanover, chte ſeſfion of parhament was openeck on 
the ſtxteenth of January, By a "ſpeech from the 
terone; Wherein the King declared, char the fituz. 
rior! of affaits bbth t home and abfbad, rendered it 
ungeceffary for him fo lay before the'two houſes any 
other reafons for calfing them together, than the or- 
dinary diſpateh of public buſiriefs, apd his defire of 
receiving heir advice in fuch affaity, as might re- 


In this, as in many ſeffighs" paſt,” party diſputes 
ran vet 7 high! Witch an addreſs'of thanks was pro- 
zofed, "inn ofrins che entite ſatisfaction of the hope 
it the Preſent Rradtion of affalrs, the country 85 — 
bers oppoſed it, oblerving, that chere Was very Ht⸗ 
tle reaſon for the nation to be ſatisfied with the pre- 


certain books and papers belonging to the fad 


dat the | 


quire the care and confideration of parſtament. for 
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ſent poſture of affairs; for, in the firſt place, it was 
| very: well known that the French were actually bu 
ſied in tepairing the fortifications of Dunkirk, in 


direct violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; that the 


Britiſh-merchants were ſtill left expoſed to the cruel 
and inſolent depredations of the Spaniards; that 
the commerce of England daily decreaſed; and 
that every ſeſſion of parliament opened a new ſcene 
of villany and impoſition. The court party, how- 
ever, carried it for the addreſs by a great majority. 
This ſeſſion Sir Robert Walpole laid before the 
houſe his long · projected ſcheme for a general ex- 
ciſe. Hie began, by taking notice of the arts 
which had been uſed to prejudice the people againſt 
his plan before it was known. He affirmed, that 
the clamours occaſioned by theſe prejudices owed 
their rife originally to ſmugglers and fraudulent 
dealers, who: had enriched themſelves at the ex- 
pence of the public; and that thoſe had found 
ſtrenuous ſupporters in another ſet of men, fond of 
every opportunity to ſtir up the people to mutiny 
and ſedition. He expatiated on the frauds com- 
mitted in that part of the revenue ariſing from the 
duties on tobacco; upon the hardſhips to which 
the American planters were ſubjected by the heavy 
duties payable on the importation as well as by the 
ilk uſage they received from their factors and correſ- 


vants, were now become their maſters: upon the 
injury done to the fair trader, and upon the loſs 
ſuſtained by the public with reſpect to the revenue. 
|| He afferted that the ſcheme he was going to propoſe 
would remove all theſe inconveniences, prevent in- 
numerable frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, and 
add two or three hundred thouſand pounds annu- 
ally to the publie revenue. He entered into a long 
detail of frauds, practiſed by the knaviſh dealers if 
|| choſe commodities; and recited the ſeveral acts of 
parliament relating to the duties on wine and tobac- 
co. He declared he had no intention to promote a 
general excife,” and endeavoured to obviate ſome 
objections that might be made to his plan, the na. 


U 
£ 


4 
. 


e ſeſſion, and! in a few" days after Tet || per pound charged upon imported tobacco hou} 
PEO AO) HT S066 203 Tt | 
n te ln 2 nere 6 ＋ 883 
ranted his 1 charter this 
ere 


be ſtill levied as formerly at the Cuſtori-houſe, and 
payable to His majeſty's civil liſt: that then the 


| | at Gorgfa, fithated tobacco ſhonld be lodged in warehouſes to. be ap 
the forhward of "Cirofita in Arfiefica; and ac. 


pointed for that purpoſe by the commiſſioners of 


cordingly Mr. Oglethotpe "eſe" een een exciſe: that the commiſſioner of each warehouſe, 
4 


appomted likewiſe by the commiſſioners, ſhould 


Gtaveferid with a number of poot' families to plänt Habe one lock and key, and the merchant importet 
I COACH TE- 7 SOV SR IICIVICE BEL 


another; and that the tobacco ſhould! be thus ſez 
cured until the merchant found vent for it, either 
by exportation or home conſumption: that the part 
deſſgned for exportation ſnould be weighed at the 
Coftom houſe, diſcharged of the three farthings 
per pound at its firſt importation, and then ex- 
ported without farther trouble: rhat the portion 
deſtined for home conſumption ſnould, in the pre: 
ſence of the warehouſe-keeper, be delivered to the 
purchaſer, upon his paying the inland duty of 


ur penee per pound to a pfoper officer appointed 
to teccive it; by which means the merchant would 
Hotild be eaſed of the inconvenience of paying the 
duty 6h importation,” or of granting bonds, and 
finding ſecurity for the payment before he fad 
found a market for the commodity: that all pehal- 


9 


ties and forfeitures, ſo far ag they formerly belonged . 
: to 
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to the crown; ſnhould for the future be applied to 
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the uſe of the public: that appeals in this, as well 


as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, ſhould be 


heard and determined by two or three of the judges, 
to be named by his majeſty; and in the country, 
by the judge of exciſe upon the next circuit, who | 
ſhould hear and determine fuch appeals in the moſt | 
ſummary manner without the formality of proceed- | 


ings in the court of law or equity. 


Such was the ſubſtance of the fam exciſe 
ſeheme, the propoſing of which occaſioned a wvio- | 
lent debate, which was managed and maintained 


by the moſt able ſpeakers on both ſides thequeſtion. 
The motion was at length; however, 


majority of ſixty-one voices. Several refolutions 


were founded on the propoſal; and to theſe the 
houſe agreed, though not without a ſecond violent 
conteſt. Theſe reſolutions produced a bill, againſt 


2 — 


carried by a 


| 
| 
| 


which petitions were preferred by the lord mayor, 


aldermen, and common- council of London, as 
likewiſe by the towns of Coventry and Nottingham. | 


A motion was made that council ſhould be heard 


for the city 5 but it was rejected by the majority, 


and the petition was ordered to lay * the n 
till the ſecond reading of the bill. 

Had the miniſter Pad no — ſition to encounter 
but that within doors, his project would have certainly | 
been carried into — but the whole nation 
was alarmed, and clamoured loudly againſt the ex- 
ciſe bill. The populace crowding around Weſt- 
minſter- hall, blocked up all the avenues to the 
| houſe of commons, inſulting the perſons: of thoſe. 
members who had voted for the miniſtry on this oc- 
caſion, and Sir Robert began to be in fear of his 


- life: he thought proper, therefore, to drop 
= by moving, that the ſecond. reading of the 

bi ich was to have been on the eleventh of 

April, might be poſtponed till the twelfth of June. 


This motion, after ſome debates, being agreed 
to, the houſe- unanimouſly reſolved to enquire into 


the frauds and abuſes in the cuſtoms; and a com- 


mittee of - twenty-one perſons was choſen by ballot 
for this purpoſe. | The miſcarriage of the bil was 
celebrated with public rejoicings in 2 and 


—— and the ne W in effigy by | 


pulace,. 

wor" majeſty having at this time — to be- 
ſtow the prineeſs royal upon the prince of Orange, 
he ſent a meſſage to the commons, on the eighth of 
May, acquainting them with the ſame. He ſaid he 

— 5 no doubt but this matoh would be acceptable 
to all his good ſubjects, and therefore promiſed 
himſelf the aſſiſtance and concurrence of the houſe 
in enabling him to give ſuch a portion to his/eldeſt 
daughter as ſhould be ſuitable to the preſent occa - 
ſion, and might contribute towards ſupporting with 
honour and dignity an alliance that — tend ſo 


| 
l 
| 


the de- | 


Warſaw, which event threw the neighbourii 


elector of Saxony, ſon to the late king, 
themſelves candidates for the Poliſh throne. The 
former was ſupported: by Lewis XV. while the em- 


the intereſt of the latter. The 


army Staniſlaus, finding | 


; concluded a treaty 


Me anperieh fortreſs. 
7 — arrived at Greenwich, 
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end to the ſeſſion with a ſhort but ſevere ſpeech, 
againſt the authors of the heats and animofitics that 
had been intely ſpread throught the nation. 

The va which now happened in ame 


of Poland, involved Europe in freſh troubles. 


About the | beginning of February Auguſtus died at 


powers into commotion. Staniſlaus, wh 
daughter the French king had married, and the 
declared 


peror, the czarina, and the king of Pruſſia eſpouſed 
Imperial and Ruſſian 
troops encamped on the frontiers of Poland, and 
che king of France ordered the duke of Berwick 
to aſſemble an army on the Rhine, in order to enter 
— in caſe the Imperial forces made any ar- 
V2 res ion at Warſa w. 
On the twenty: fifth of June the diet of the elec- 


tions was; opened — the uſual ceremonies, and 


Staniſlaus, being unanimouſly choſen king, appear- 
ed in the clectoral field, where he was received 
with the loudeſt a0clamations. The Saxon party, 
however, ſoon increaſed to ten thouſand men, pro- 
teſted, againſt the elettion, and joined the Ruſſian 
If unable to 
poſe.ſuch 2 antagoniſts, retired to Dantzick, 
2 primate and French ambaſſador; 
— the elector of Saxony was proclaimed 
dag . of Poland by the pop of ce, under 
the name of Auguſtus III. 

During theſe tranſactions, L XV. havios 
with Spain and; Sardinia, the 
duke of Berwick paſſed the Rhine, and undertook 
the ſiege of Kehl, which in a few days capitulated. 
The King of Sardinia declared war againſt the em- 
remain „having joined, a body-of French forces 

manded by — Villars, drove the Impe- 
| rialifts out of the Milaneſe. 80 powerful a con- 
federacy induced his Imperial majeſty to; have 1 
courſe to the king of Great Britain, under w 
mediation he offered to compromiſe all differences 


with the court of Spain. 7 — e declared that 
the emperor's adyances were mage too 
1| refolutions having for ſome time ea? 


pu . 1 


at the ſame time communicated to his B ritannic — 
jeſty the matives which induced him to take theſe 


pelabynions. In the mean time he detached a pow- 


erful army into Italy, and made himſelf maſter of 
— ny ea 2 1 rank 2 
inning ovember prince 

in order. to eſpouſe 
the princeſs royal: from that place he. . proceeded 
to Somerſet - houſe, where apartments were pre- 
pared for his reception; and the nent day was re · 
ceived by the royal family with 7 89 5 marks 


A*. 


much to the further ſecurity of the proteſtant ſuc- of diſti but his highneſs 11 2 Fon. after 

oeſſion on the throne of theſe realms; and the far - taken ill, his marriage wis d 

ther ſtrengthening the proteſtant intereſt on the || Seyeral changes ay hi time, he 

continent of Europe. earl of Cheſterfield, ate at the conduct of 
The commons returned a moſt warm and alles. | the miniſter, reigned. his pl his place of ſteward of his 

tionate addreſs to this meſſage, and immediately || majeſty's houſho The duke of Monttoſe relin- 

voted, that out of the money ariſing from the ſale quiſhed his office. of lord privy-ſeal of Scotland; 


of lands in the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, his ma- 


jeſty ſhould. be empowered to apply the ſum of 
1 er for bus 


ſt daughter. 
On the — of June, the public buſineſs be- 
eee his majeſty; put an 


ö 


| 


as did lord Clinton, one of the lords of his ma- 


jeſty's bedchamber, e duke Frog and lord 
Cobham, were L in the army. 
Mr. Talbot, 2 general, Was an Tr lord 


high chancellor of Great Brien: and created baron 


Talbot of Henſoll. Sir Philip , Yorke, attorne 1 
general, 


Kk 


: ol 
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general, was advanced to the office of lord chief 
juſtice of the court of King's. bench, and honoured 


with a peerage by the title of lord Hardwick; the 
place of ſollicitor- general was beſtowed on Mr. | 
Dudley Rider, and that of attorney-general on Mr. | 


John Willes. 


great debt of nature this year : George Byng, lord 


viſcount Torrington, died on the ſeventeenth of | 
January, and was ſucceeded, as firſt lord of the | 
admiralty, by Sir Charles Wager : on the twenty- | 
ſecond of the ſame month died the earl of Pem- | 
broke: on the nineteenth of March died lord Ray- | 
mond, lord chief juſtice of .the King's-bench : on 


the ſeventh of May died the earl of Cholmandeley , 


and in October died Henrietta, | the young dutcheſs | 


of Marlborough, by which that title devolved to her 


- ſiſter's ſon the earl of Sunderland; and about the | 


ſame time the dutcheſs of Ormond departed this life. 


A. D. 1734. On the ſeventeenth of 3 | 


the parliament met, and the ſeſſion. was opened wi 


a ſpeech from the throne, in which, among other | 


things, his majeſty told the two houſes, * That 
„though he was no way concerned in the war 
«which had broke out in Europe, except by the 

good offices he had employed among the contend- 
“ing powers, he could not remain an idle ſpectator 
te of the preſent events, or be indifferent about the 
* conſequences of a war undertaken and ſupported 
« by ſuch a powerful confederacy: that he had 
thought proper to take time to examine the facts 
4 alledged on both ſides, and to wait the reſult of 
„ the councils of thoſe powers which were more 
& more particularly with the ſtates-general of the 
& United Provinces, ſuch meaſures as ſhould be 
thought moſt adviſeable for the common ſafety, 
and for reſtoring the peace of Europe: that he 
ſnould order the eſtimates to be laid before them, 


— 
cc 


care: that the augmentation, which would be 
propoſed for the ſea- ſervice would be very con- 
< ſiderable, but he was confident they would think 
it reaſonable and neceſſary: that he muſt, par- 
_ * ticularly. recommend to their care the debt of 
&« the navy, which had been every year laid before 
& them; but, from the preſent circumſtances of 


c the times, he believed, they would be perſuaded, | 


that it required ſome proviſion to, be made for 
vit; a thing that could not well be longer poſt- 
« poned, without manifeſt detriment to the public 


« ſervice: that as theſe extraordinary charges and 
<< expences were unavoidable, he made no doubt 


but they would effectually raiſe the ſupplies ne- 
e ceſſary for defraying them, with that readineſs 
« and diſpatch, and with that juſt regard to the 
« true intereſt of his people, which this parliament 
had hitherto ſhewn-upon all occaſions : that he 
4 hoped: they would proceed in all their delibera- 
— Jock temper and unanimity, and ſuch 
expedition in the public buſineſs, as might give 
« him the ſooner an opportunity of taking the 
„ ſenſe of a new parliament: that he flattered 
4 himſelf his preſent reſolutions would meet with 
their hearty concurrence and approbation; and, 
« whatever inſinuations might be thrown out 
« againſt the conduct of the N he was 
« confident a little time would effectually remove 
. all gtoundleſs jealouſies, and make it appear, 
's 86 Var. II. | 


06. OR OE If, 


Many perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank paid the 


immediately intereſted in the conſequences of the 
rupture: that he would concert with his allies, 


of ſuch fervices as demanded their immediate 
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e that Great Britain ought always to act that part 
which the honour and intereſt of the nation 
called upon it to undertake.” ® 
On the twenty-third of January the commons 
| . to addreſs his majeſty for a copy of the treaty 
| of Vienna in 1731, with the fecret and ſeparate 
| articles, and the ftates-general's act of concurrence ; 
| and on the ſame day Sir John Ruſhout moved for 
| another addreſs, deſiring that the letters and in- 
ſtructions relating to the execution of the treaty of 
| Seville, ſhould be ſubmitted to the inſpection of 
| the commons. rr in 
This occaſioned a long and violent debate; after 
| which the queſtion being put it was carried againſt 
| the motion by a great majority; and this was the 
fate of ſeveral other propoſals made by the mem- 
| bers of the oppoſition. - | 
| - On the twenty-eighth of March Sir Robert 
| Walpole delivered a meſſage from the king to the 
| houſe of commons, importing, That as the war 
| © which had lately broke out in Europe ſtill con- 
tinued to rage, his majeſty hoped he might be 
enabled to augment his forces, if ſuch augmenta- 
tion ſhould be found neceſſary, between the diſ- 
ſolution of this parliament and the election of 
another.“ This meſſage was received with great 
ſurprize by the houſe, but all oppoſition was vain 
for an addreſs was voted and preſented to his ma- 
| jeſty, ſignifying the compliance of his faithful 


— Iran 
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commons with his royal requeſt. In conſequence 
| of another meſſage the houſe prepared and paſſed a 
| bill, impowering his majeſty to ſettle an annuity of 
| five thouſand pounds for life on the princeſs-royal. 
| On the ſixteenth of April his majeſty went to 
| the houſe of peers, and having given his aſſent to 
| ſuch bills as were ready, among which was a bill 
| for naturalizing the prince of Orange, took leave 
of this parliament with the warmeſt acknowledg- 
| ments of their zeal, duty and affection. The par- 
| lament was then prorogued, afterwards diſſolved, 
| and another convoked by the ſame proclamation, 
| . The nuptials of his ſerene highneſs the prince of 
[Orange with the princeſs royal were celebrated on 
the fourteenth of March with great magnificence; 
and on the twenty-ſecond of April they embarked 
in one of his majeſty's yatchts for Holland. Soon 
| after their arrival at that place, his ſerene highneſs 
| ſet out to make the campaign under prince Eugene 
on the Rhine; and the princeſs came back to her 
| father's court, where ſhe reſided till her conſort re- 
| turned from the Imperial army, when ſhe went to 
meet him. e it | | 
During theſe tranſactions at home the war was 
carried on with great vigour abroad, by the confe- 
| derate powers againſt the emperor. The Ruſſian 
| and Saxon armies-inveſted the city of Dantzick, in 
| order to ſecure the perſon of king Staniſlaus ; bur, 
| when the city capitulated, that prince eſcaped in 
| the diſguiſe of a peaſant to Marienwerder, in the 
| Pruſſian territories. The Poliſh lords of Dantzick 
| ligned an act of ſubmiſſion to ring Auguſtus, who 
| arrived on the tenth of July at the convent of Oli- 
va, and after -proclaiming a general amneſty, re- 
| turned to Dreſden. 1 


In the mean time 


|| 
. 


the French army on the Rhine | 


——— 


| commanded by marſhal Belliſle, beſieged and took 

| Traerbach, while che duke of Berwick, at the head 

| of ſixty thouſand men, inveſted -Philipſburgh, 

where, in viſiting the trenches, he was killed by a 

cannon ball ; 8 the command devolyed on the 
5 


marquis 
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marquis d' Asfeldt, who carried on the operations 
of the ſiege with equal vigour and capacity. Prince 
Eugene did every thing his great military talents 


could ſuggeſt, to relie ve the beſieged ; but finding | 


it -impoſlible to ſucceed, general Watgenad the 
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it is agreed, that for the future the Engliſn ma- 
| © nufactures ſhould pay no greater duty on the im- 
| ** portation than is ſpecified,” - = 


eee capitulated, after having made a noble de- 


nce, and obtained the moſt honourable conditions. 
Eugene retired to Heidelberg, and the campaign 
eie in Ober 

While the French arms were thus ſucceſsful in 

Germany, the Spaniſh forces were equally fortunate 
in Italy. The infant Don Carlos, who had received 
many 1nvitations from the Neopolitan nobility, de- 
termined to make himſelf maſter of that kingdom: 
Accordingly he began his march at the head of the 
Spaniſh troops, and entered the capital amidſt the 
acclamations of the people; while the German vice- 
roy was obliged to retire, after having thrown ſuc- 
cours into Gaeta and Capua. 
The doubtful behaviour of ſome of the alhes, 
at this juncture, induced our miniſtry to leave no- 
thing omitted towards putting the nation in a poſ- 
ture of defence. The court of Spain ſuffered the 
eldeſt ſon of the pretender to ſerve in the army of 
Don Carlos, by whom he was treated with diſtinguiſh= 
ed marks of reſpect ; and that prince did not ſeruple 
to declare publicly, that, whenever the ſituation of 
his affairs would permit, he would ſupport with all 
his power the intereſt of the abdicated family. 

The French court, likewiſe paid fo little regard 
to Great Britain, that in the month of November an 
edict was publiſhed in Paris, which commanded all 
the Britiſh ſubjects in France not actually in em- 
ployment, from the age of eighteen to fifty, either 
to quit the kingdom in fifteen days, or inliſt in ſome 
of the Iriſh regiments on pain of being ſent to the 
galies. This edit, which was executed with the 
utmoſt rigour, filled the priſons - of Paris with the 
ſubje&s of England, who were denied all commu- 
nication with their friends, and muſt have periſhed 
by cold and hunger, had they not been relieved by 
the charity of the Janſeniſts. A ſpirited memo- 
rial from our court/on this occaſion, was delivered by 
lord Waldegrave, the Engliſh ambaſſador, to the 
French council, who, finding us earneſt in the af- 
fair, thought proper to excuſe themſelves by-alledg- 
ing, they only meant to execute their edict againſt 
Britiſh and Iriſh vagabonds, and ſuch as had no vi- 
ſible means of ſubſiſtenſee. 
A treaty of commerce was concluded this year 
between our court. and that of Ruſſia, greatly to 
the advantage of the Britiſh nation. Fe 990 


Ls 


By the fourth article of this treaty; it is ſti- 


pulated, that the ſubjects of Great Britain may 
carry to Ruſſia all ſorts of merchandize, and may 
tranſport them by land from thence to Perſia, on 
« Paying 
„ wiſe" bring back from Perſia through Ruſſia, 
all ſorts of merchandize, on again paying the 


<« ſaid duty, without being obliged to open theit 


By the ſeventh, it is declared, that in caſe of 
* ſhipwreck, all manner of affiſtance ſhall be given, 
« without offering the leaſt violence to the ſhip's 
compan or effects. re d i en ae 


i dle ninth) the Britiſh/merchants in Ruſſia 


are exempted from being obliged to ſhew their 


s books to any one whatſoever, except it be to 


prove ſomething in diſpute. And for the greater 
<- eaſe and encouragement of the Britiſh commerce, 


24 


* 


a duty of three per cent, and may like- 


„ thouſand crowns, while 


«Cc. 


A. D. 1735 


On the nineteenth of Se ber, a treaty was 
likewiſe concluded with the king of Denmarx. 
 * The firſt and ſecond articles of this treaty are 
general profeſſions of friendſhip and renewals of 
all former treaties between the two nations. 
BgBy the third article his Daniſh majeſty, at the 
deſire of our king, engages to hold in readineſs 
one thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot for 
three years, to be tranſported over to England, 
incaſe his Britannic majeſty's dominions ſhould be 
threatened with an invaſion. Tn 
% By the fourth article, his Britannic majeſty en. 
gages to pay to the king of Denmark, for every 
horſeman eighty crowns, and for every foot ſoldier 
thirty crowns ; one half to be paid on ſigning the 
treaty, and the other half when the troops ſhall 
be delivered; over and above which our king en- 
gages to pay to the king of Denmark, an annual 
* ſubſidy of two hundred and fifty thouſand crowns 
during the time the treaty ſubſiſts: but if the 
troops ſhould paſs into the pay of the king of 
Great Britain, then his Daniſh majeſty is to re- 
ceive a yearly ſubſidy 'of one hundred and fifty 
they-are in his Britannic 


«C- 
ce 
ce 
60 
cc 


majeſty's ſervice. | eee Ag Hs 
„By the ſixth article the troops are not to be 
ſent to Italy, nor obliged to ſerve on board a fleet, 
nor to be tranſported beyond ſea, but to be em- 
ployed for the defence of the kingdoms of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in which event they are to 
have the ſame pay that Engliſh troops have. 
„ By the ſeventh article it is ſtipulated, that the 
ſaid troops ſhall be immediately ſent back to 
Denmark with a month's pay, in caſe the king of 
„ Denmark's dominions are attacked; and his Bri- 
* tannic majeſty engages in ſuch event to give his 
** Daniſh majeſty all the aſſiſtance the caſe ſhall re- 
quire by ſea and land: the king of Denmark 
© alſo binds himſelf in the like engagement of af- 
** ſiftance towards the king of Great Britain, 
By the eighth article it is determined in what 
caſe ſuch aſſiſtance may be demanded, and is to 
“de given; viz. if either of the parties be actually 
attacked by force of arms, without that party 
having previouſly uſed open force againſt him 
ä ²*—RůA‚ . ⁰⁰ k 20h 0 TERED BHLD 
This treaty was to be void at the end of three 
years unleſs renewed ; but that with Ruſſia was to 
be in force for fifteen years, from the time it was 
A. D. 1733. On the fourteenth of January, 
the new parliament met, when the commons again 
made choice of Mr. Onſlow, for their ſpeaker. On 
the twenty-third, his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
with a maſt ' gracious ſpeech! from the throne, in 
which he informed both houſes, . that he had con- 
4 certed with the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
t vinces, ſuch meafures as were thought moſt ad- 
6 viſeable for their common ſafety, and for reſtor- 


cc 
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ing the peace of Europe: that they had conſi- 


«-dered on one ſide the preſſing applications made 
6 by the Imperial court both in England and Hol- 
and, for obtaining ſuccours againſt the powers at 


« war with the houſe of Auſtria, and on the other 


ſide the repeated profeſſions made by the allies 


of putting and end to the preſent troubles on ho- 
L nourable conditions: that he and the ſtates- ge- 


5 neral 


A. D. 1735. a ; R | | | 
«6 igen e aon to employ | 
0 et joint and earneſt inftances to Bring matters 
« to a ſpeedy and” happy accommodation: that 


«© their good offices had been accepted, and a plan 
« would be offered to the conſideration of all par- 


ties engaged in the War, as à baſis for à general 
1 negotiation of peace: that he had ved the Power 
« veſted in him by the laſt parſtament with great 
* moderation, and concluded a treaty with the 

« crown of Denmark of the laſt importance in the 


« ſeſs affected with the confequences; and as the 
«© beft concerted meaſures are liable to uncertainty, 
« the nation ought to he prepared againſt all events: 
„ that he, therefore, 155 18 

« would not repine at the neceffary means of pro- 


« quillity, or of paſting Him ih a condition of 
« 40ing chat part which it thight be neceffary and 
« incumbent on him to take.“ on wy 2 _ w_ 

An addreſs of thanks being preſented,” the com- 
mons went on the bufinefs of the ſupply.” A 
motion being made for encreafing the number 
of ſeamen,” to thirty thouſand effective men, for 
the ſervice of the current year; the minority 
affirmed; that twenty thoufand, Which was the 
number employed the laſt year, were fully ſuffi- 
cient : that the unneceſſary naval armaments of 
Great Britain during the laſt ſummer had occafioned 
the ruin of Dantzick, in as much as they prevented 


the Freneh from failmg in time to relieve it; for 


the Spantards; from the apprehenfion that the Eng- 
oliſh fleet was deſigned to act againſt them in the 
Mediterranean, - had -obliged the French miniſtry to 
keep their ſhips at Breſt, inſtead of ſending them 
ro Danitzick,” until they coulel diſcover the deftina: 
tion of the Engliſh ſquadron.” 1 


« preſent- comjuncture: that While many of the 
principal powers in Europe were actually en- 
« gaged in a war, Great Britain muſt be more or 


i 
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* 
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ped is good ſubjects 


prove, that the French never had any ferious inten- 


tion either of — Dantzick, or aſſiſting Staniſ- 
laus to mount the throne of Poland: that it was 
only a pretence made uſe of by the courts of Ma- 


drid and Verſailles for giving orders to fit out in 


their reſpectide ports, all the (hips thar could poſ. with twenty-eight ſhips of the line, was diſpatghed 


fibly be got ready? that his miſefty hay ing received 


— — 


private intelligefice of theſe” orders, had judged it | 


indiſpenſably neceffary to increaſe his Tea orces with || as their guardian and deliverer, 


the additional number of 
the deſigns which” France and Spain Had formed 
againſt theſe k ingdems? that bo D fat 
neee een 
time ſireiigihening rheir marine with the utmoſt in- 
duſtry; 16 that the addition of ſeven thouſand men 
to the naval force df Great Britain muſt be thought 
by all impartial perſons a reaſonable augmentation; 
and'that"theſe meaſures would” 5 e more ne- 
ceſſary when it was conſidered, chat in a free"coun 

try like ours, where chete as no repitfer for ſeamen, 
by which the fleet might be inftanily fupplied with 
men, the government was obliged, on any ſudden 
emergency, to have recourſe to preſſing, which was 


Y 


other arguments to the 


ame effect Were made uſe of, 


after which,” tlie queſtion being put, 'was carried in | 


the affirenative for thirty thouſan 
the office of ordnance,” © 
TH OBO Sf | 


& ©Y © 
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ſearien, inc lud 
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* 


{even thouſand men; an  Exalpe b 

probability” kad "defeated || the Spaniards inveighe 
2 1 * 2 * E453 + -4 3 ' b f . 14 ö . 

| agzinſt fuch a powerful interpoſition, and threat- 


x a fret coun- | 


* 4:4 | 
eng | 


| lutely completed the deſired work of peace, yet 


1 0 8 ling ap 
In ͤanſwer to this, the miniſtry endeavoured to 
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This bufineſs being thus ſettled, the remainder of 


the ſeſſion Was ſpent in debates on various ſübjects; 


and on the fifteenth of May, the king prorogued 


the parliament, after thanking them for the ſup- 


plies they bine abs him, and declaring his in- 
tention of 'vifit! e 


In of vi his German dominions 

The affairs of Etirope were now in a very deli- 
cate” and critical "ſituation, The emperor com- 
plained loudly of the tame and pacific conduct of 
the Engliſh court, which, from the- treaties ſub- 
liſting between them, he expected would have 
eſpouſed his cauſe. His Britannic majeſty, however, 
gave the world an inſtance about this time, that it 
was not from any perſ6nal diſlike to the emperor, 
that he took no part in his affairs, relative to the 
on; for having received certain 
rench had formed a ſtrong party 


war now carr ing 
advice, that the 


8 at the neceffary means of pro- at the Ottoman court, who were labouring to per: 
« curing the bleſſings of peace and univerſal tran- | 


ſuade the divan to declare war againſt his Imperial 
majeſty, ſent orders immediately, in conjunction 
with the ſtates-general, to their reſpeCtive miniſters 
at thar,cauit, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
countera@ the F bench in their deſign: and theſe 
miniſters laboured ſo effectually, that the gran 
ſignior was perſuaded to lay aſide all thoughts of 
attacking the emperor.” 5 = 
Nor was it in this inſtance only, that the Engliſh 
court acted as mediator, in order to maintain th 
balance of power, which was now, in the Ong 


A miſunderſtanding had lately ariſen between the 
courts of Spain and Portugal, occaſioned by af- 


. fronts mutually offered to their ambaſſadors at each 


court. This affair could not be amicably compro- 
miſed ; and the king of Spain began to make pre- 
parations for a war with Portugal; which fo alarm. 
ed his moſt faithful majeſty, that he inſtan tly. made 
ications to the Britiſh: court, for 


oy 


refling a PP! 


the deſigns of his enemies. 
Agreeable to the plan the Engliſh miniſtry. had 
formed of univerſal pacification, the king of Pars 
tugal was readily promiſed aſſiſtance ; and it was 
feſolved, by a timely and powerful relief, to ren- 
der the deſigns of the Spaniards abortive. ; Ac- 
cordingly in the month of May, Sir John Norris, 


to the river Tagus z where he was received by the 
King of Portugal, and the inhabitants of Liſbon, 


£ : 


* 1 


d in the moſt haughty terms 


Exaſperated at this 10 ding of the Engliſh, 


ened to pour a numerous army into Portugal, over 


land. But when the firſt tranſports, of their re- 
ſentment were ſubſided, they. thought it more ad- 
viſable, for their own intereſt, to lay aſide their 
hoſtile preparations, 0 
During theſe tranſactions the belligerent powers 
on the continent, became heartily, tired of the war, 
though neither cared to own their ſentiments. Con- 

rences for a peace had, for ſome time, been. car- 


| ried on at the ene under the mediation of his 


een ud I 5 . N 
Britannic' majeſty and the ſtates- general; notwith- 


0 preſſing, v | ſtanding the latter had renewed, for another year, 
certainly/ a moſt diſagreeable expedient. Many | their treaty. of neutrality. with France. | Couriers 
| 5: | were confinually paſſing and repaſſing between Lon · 
don and Verſailles; and though the king of Great- 


Britain could not claim the merit of having abſo- 


he 
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he undoubtedly ſmoothed. the way to it by the 


| undertook to guarantee the Pragmatic Sanction; 


oy the king returned from Hanover, and on 
the fifi 


38e A. D. 1736. HIS T ORTY ENGHLAN D. A. D. 1 


it But the moſt remarkable event that diftinguiſhed 
lans he propoſed. But the two courts of Ver- this year, happened at Edinburgh, where John 
ailles 19h Vienna, the two belligerent powers, || Porteous. who commanded the guard of that city, 
diſguſted by certain proceedings in the congreſs, aſ-¶ was, while attending the execution of a ſmugg ler, 
ſembled to conſider of theſe plans, fell upon a more || ſo far provoked b inceſſant inſults of the popu- 


effectual method of terminating their differences: || lace, as to order his men, without uſing the previ- 
an amiſtice was propoſed by the emperor, and agreed || ous formalities of the law, to fire with ſhot, among 


to by the court of France, which ſoon after termi- || the crowd ; by. which inconſiderate action ſeveral 
nated by certain preliminary articles, by which || innocent were killed. Porteous was. indicted 
France agreed to reſtore to the empire all the places || for murder, convicted, and received ſentence of 
ſhe had taken from it during the courſe of the late death; but her majeſty as guardian of the kingdom, 
war. It was alſo ſtipulated that the emperor ſhould || his majeſty being now returned to Hanover, thought 
ſſeſs, the Mantuan, Parma, Placentia, and the || proper to grant him a reprieve, this lenity was ſo 
ilaneſe. Don Carlos was to be acknowledged || highly reſented. by the common people, that they 
King of Naples and Sicily; John Francis, duke of || determined to execute the ſentence themſelves, on 
Lorraine, was declared grand duke of Tuſcany, || the very day the judges had fixed for that purpoſe. 
after the death of the reigning prince z when the | a about ten o'clock at night, they aſſem- 
dutchy of Lorraine was to be annexed to the crown || bled in different bodies, locked the gates of the 
of France. | 7 city to prevent the admiſſion of the troops quartered 
King Staniſlaus was to renounce the crown || in the uburbs, ſurprized and diſarmed the town 
of Poland, which he had twice obtained. He was, uard, broke open the priſon, dragged Porteous 
however, allowed to retain the title of king, and to from thence to the place of execution, and leaving 
be indemnified for his loſſes. Cardinal de Fleury, || him hanging by the neck on a dyer's pole, quietly 
the French miniſter, was at firſt ſatisfied that Sta- || diſperſed to their reſpec ive habitations. dee ers - 
niftaus ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the diſtrift of During the courſe of this year died at. Vienna, in 
Bar, which was to be given him by the duke of || the ſeventy-fourth year of hig age, the celebrated 
Lorraine, with a reverſion to the crown of France : || prince Eugene; leaving behind him the character of 
nor was Lorraine to be ceded, till the preſent || an invincible hero, and conſummate politician. Count 
duke was in full poſſeſſion of Tuſcany: but the || Staremberg, who ranked next after the prince in 
cardinal afterwards demanded the whole dutchy || military reputation, did not long ſurvive. - Lord 
of Lorraine, on the ſame conditions as that of Bar, || chancellor Talbot, univerſally admired for his worth, 
and eaſily obtained it, at the expence of an annual || probity, and acquired accompliſhments, paid about 
penſion of about ſixteen thouſand pounds, granted || the ſame time, he great debt of nature; and was 
to duke Francis, till he ſhould be poſſeſſed of Tuſ - ſucceeded in his important office of chancellor, by 


cany. 55 lord Hardwick. - . "i 
By this treaty, Lorraine was for ever annexed to A. D. 1737. On the firſt of February, the ſeſ- 
the crown of > Arey after having been many times || ſion of parliament was opened by commiſſion; his 
attempted without ſucceſs ; a king of Poland was || majeſty being indiſpoſed by the fatigue he had ſut- 
tranſplanted to Lorraine: the ſecond ſon of the || fered in a very tempeſtuous paſſage from Holland. 
king of Spain was removed to Naples: and the {|| The lord chancellor therefore made a ſpeech to the 
duke of Lorraine, by this arrangement, became || parliament on this, occaſion, in which he informed 
Don after grand duke of Tuſcany. I |} both houſes, That though the great work of re- 

Leghorn was to be declared a free port: France || eſtabliſhing the general tranquillity of Europe, was 
far advanced, yet common prudence called for 
and England, Holland, Portugal, Vienna, Spain {| them to be very attentive to the final concluſion. 
and Sardinia were to ſupport the preſent convention, || He ſaid, his majeſty. could not, without a mixture 

A. D. 1736. About the concluſion of this of ſurprize and concern, obſerve. the many con- 
trivances and attempts carried on in various ſhapes, 
teenth of January, opened the ſeſſion of par- and in different parts of the nation, tumultuouſly 
liament with a ſpeech from the throne, in which he to reſiſt and obſtruct the execution of the laws, and 
acquainted them, that the plan of pacification, || to violate the peace of the kingdom: that the con- 
formed by the French and Imperialiſts, was, in || ſideration of the heights to ck theſe. audacious 
ſubſtance, the ſame with that which had been con- Pcs ht . riſe, if not timely ſuppreſſed, af. 
certed between him and the Rates general; though || Ic 
they W proper, to communicate it wh 
the pretence of a new ſcheme ; that he had agreed 

to this plan which had been imparted to the king's 
of Spain and Sardinia, who ſeemed alſo to be ſatis- 
fied with it. He told them that he had alread 
given orders for the reduction of his forces, both 


orded a #8. proſpect, and required parti- 
cular attention, leſt \ thould at A ak per- 
ſons in the quiet enjoyment of their. propertieh, 
wo as the general peace and good order of the 
w - 7 [ (bond ey amn 4ig ail 
de murder of Porteous having been concerted 
| | | th || and carried into execution, with remarkable pru- 
by ſea and land; but added, that he flattered him- || dence and moderation, it was ſuſpected that ſome of 
ſelf they would think ic reaſonable to continue ſome || the leading citizens of Edinburgh had been concern- 
additional expences, till the peace of Europe ſhould || ed in that audacious riot ; eſpecially. as a reward of 
be more firmly eſtabliſhed. | _ two hundred pounds offered by. proclamation, for 
On the twenty-ſeventh of April, a marriage was | the diſcovery of any perſon. who had acted in that 
celebrated between the prince of Wales, and the tragedy, had not brought ont man to juſtice. A 
inceſs of Saxagotha, and on the twenty fifth of || bill was therefore brought into the houſe of lords to 
ay, the king put an end to the ſeſſion of parlia - diſable Alexander Willon, eſq; lord provoſt of Edin- 
% TNT DOB 3 RE ans | burgh, from enjoying any office or place, in the 
. 1 N magiſtracy 
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and added, that it was ex 


A. D. 1737. | 
magiſtracy of that city, or elſewhere in the domi - 


ions of Great Britain; for impriſoning the ſaid 


Alexander Wilſon; for aboliſhing. the guard of 


Edinburgh, and for taking away»the gates of the 


nether bow port, ſo as to open a communication 


between the city and the ſubutbs, Where the king's 


troops are quartered. Some amendments, and mi- 
tigations being made to this hill, it paſſed both 


wauſes, and received the royal aſſent. Another 
dill was paſſed this ſeſſion to limit the number of 
pPlwkKuay: houſes; to ſubject all writings intended for 

the ſtage to the inſpection of the lord chamberlain; 
- © and to compel the authors to take out a licence for 
every production, before the piece could be pub- 


An open breach in the royal family now attracted 

the attention of the public. The princeſs of 
Wales had advanced to the very laſt month of her 
pregnancy, before either the king or queen knew 


any thing of her ſituation. She was conveyed 


from Hampton- court to St. James's palace, when 
it was apprehended her labour pains were approach- 
ing, and was delivered of a princeſs in about two 


hours after her arrival. His majeſty, on being in- 
formed of this event, ſent a meſſage to the prince, 
exprefling his high diſpleaſure at his inconſiderate 
conduct, as an indignity offered both to himſelf 


and the queen. The prince implored his majeſty's 


pardon, and begged the mediation of the queen; 


the princeſs alſo joined her intreaties; but all was 


ineffectual. His majeſty gave the prince to under- 
ſtand, that till he ſhould withdraw his confidence 


from thoſe, by whoſe inſtigation and advice, he 


was directed and encouraged in his unwarrantable 
behaviour to himſelf and the queen, and returned 
to his duty, he ſhould not reſide in the palace; 
6 ed he ſhould leave St. 
James's, with all his family, as ſoon as it could be 


done without prejudice or inconvenience to the 


princeſs. Accordingly the prince, in obedience to 
this order, retired to Kew, and made freſh efforts 
to be again reſtored to his majeſty's favour ; but 
without effect. He was not even admitted into 


the preſence of the queen his mother, to expreſs 
his duty to her in her laſt moments, to implore her | 
- forgiveneſs and receive her bleſſing. She died of | 


a mortification in her bowels on the twentieth of 
November; in the fifty-fifth year of her age ; re- 


gretted as a pattern of conjugal virtue; as a prin- 


ceſs of uncommon ſagacity, and as a friend to all 
the literati of Europe. . 

During theſe tranſactions, a deputation of the 
merchants of London, waited on his majeſty at 


Hampton court, with a petition in behalf of them | 


ſelves and others trading to, and intereſted in the 
Britiſh colonies in Ameriea, complaining, that the 


free and lawful trade to the Engliſh plantations: in 


America, had been greatly interrupted for many 
years paſt, not only by their ſhips being ſtopped 
and ſeized on the high ſeas, by Spaniſh ſhips fitted 
out to cruize under the plauſible pretence of guard- 
ing their own coaſt ; but the commanders of theſe 
ſhips had been far from conforming. themſelves to 
theſe orders: they had ſeized ſeveral Engliſh ſhips 
and carried them into ſome of the Spaniſh ports, 
where they were condemned, with their cargoes; 
in manifeſt violation of the treaties ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns, &c. And therefore pray- 
ing that his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
n _ my and ſufficient ſatisfaction for 
8 QL, II. 
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the loſſes they had ſuſtained: His majeſty returned 
a moſt gracious anſwer. to this petition; and the 
ſecretary of ſtate ſent orders to Mr. Keene at Ma- 
drid, to repeat his inſtances at the court of Spain 
for their relief. In the mean time a committee of 
the privy council ſat at Whitehall to receive proofs 
of the loſſes which the merchants had ſuffered by 
the depredations of the Spaniards. | 

The French alſo about this time gave the mini- 
ſtry no ſmall umbrage, by their eager attempts to 
engroſs the whole commerce of the different quar- 
ters of the globe; as a ſurer, though a ſlower me- 
thod, of obtaining their favourite object, that of 
univerſal monarchy. On the north continent of 
America, they aſſiduouſiy purſued the plan of 
Lewis XIV. for forming a chain of forts and ſet- 
tlements, from the mouth of the Miſſiſſippi, up 
to the province of Canada, in order to cut off the 
Engliſh ſettlements from having any commerce 
with the vaſt Indian countries to the weſtward, and, 
in time, to obtain poſſeſſion of them all. In order 
to this they ſtrongly fortified the iſland of Cape 
Breton, ſituated near the mouth of the river St. 
Laurence; ſerving to command at once the en- 
trance into that river, and protect the famous cod- 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland. 


In Africa, they had monopolized the gum trade, 
near the river Senegal: they had alſo encroached 
on the Engliſh ſettlements on the river Gambia, 
and greatly extended their ſlave- trade on that coaſt, 


I] for the encouragement of- their Weſt Indian ſugar- 


| iſlands, which now furniſhed amazing quantities of 
ſugar, rum, indigo, cotton, ginger, and other 


1| commodities produced in that country. They had 


alſo planted a conſiderable colony on the coaſt of 
Guiana, near Surinam in South America; en- 
| croaching on the territories both of the Dutch and 


| Spaniards in that country. ey WT 7 
A. D. 1738. In this ſituation were the affairs 
| of Europe when his majeſty. opened the ſeſſion of 
| parliament on the 24th of January. His ſpeech 
| was remarkably ſhort, and concluded with recom- 
mending the diſpatch of public buſineſs with pru- 
| dence and unanimity. Each houſe preſented a 
_-_ 2 oy condolance oa the queen's death; 
with which the king appeared to be deepl 

The depredations of the Spaniards ſtill continued, 
fo that the Engliſh. merchants were exaſperated be- 
yond all farther patience. His majeſty had referred 
| the examination of the merchants to a committee of 
the privy council; and the former endeavoured to 
make good their allegations. Their cauſe was at 
once both ſpecious and popular ; the public warmly 
eſpouſed their quarrel; they were ſtrongly ſupported 
by the minority in both houſes, who were deter- 
mined to force the miniſtry into a war with Spain. 
A petition, ſimilar to that which had been preſented 
to his majeſty at Hampton- court, was now laid 
before the houſe of commons, and ſupported by 
others of the ſame nature from moſt of the principal 
trading towns in the kingdom. This had ſo great 


| an influence. on the houſe; that a motion was made 


| to addreſs his majeſty for copies of all the repreſen- 


| tations that had been made by the Engliſh miniſter 
at the court, of Spain, from the firſt day of Novem- 
| ber laſt ; and alio of ſuch anſwers. as had been re- 
| turned to theſe remonſtrances. This motion occa - 
ſioned a long debate, in which the cruelties of the 
Spaniards, and the tameneſs of the Engliſh miniſtry, 
+”, 5 | were 
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were ſtrongly diſplayed. Every ſpeaker of note on | kind, he aſked how he ſhould be able to ſhew his 


each ſide diſtinguiſhed himſelf on this occaſion ; 
and Sir Robert, who adhered to his pacific plan, 
inſiſted that every method ought to be tried to bring 
Spain to terms, if poſſible, before we proceeded to 
forcible meaſures. He approved of the former part 
of the motion, but thought it would be dangerous 


to comply with the latter: in fine the motion was 


rejected by a conſiderable majorit . 
A bill was now brought in by Mr. Pulteney, for 
the more effectual ſecuring and encouraging the 


trade of his majeſty's ſubjects to America. . The 
intention of this act was, to give the property of all 


prizes taken from the Spaniards after the declara- 


tion of war, to the officers and ſailors preſent in the 


action; to allow to the ſailors the ſum of five 
pounds, by way of head money, for every Spa- 
niard taken at ſea; and to veſt in the captors, by 
his majeſty*s patent, the property of all the places 
conquered from the Spaniards, 8 

I his bill paſſed through the firſt reading without 
oppoſition, but, on its being moved to recommit it 


for a ſecond reading, Sir Robert Walpole oppoſed 


it. He ſaid, that with regard to the firſt article, as 
the bill then ſtood, if hoſtilities were immediately 
to commence againſt Spain, and a ſquadron of 
Engliſh ſhips of war was to take the whole plate 
fleet of the Spaniards, with all their regiſter hips, 
every ſhilling of the money muſt beeome the pro- 


perty of the Engliſh ſeamen, though it was noto- 


rious that not one fifth part of that treaſure belonged 
to the Spaniards, but was the property of the French, 


the Dutch and other trading nations of Europe; 


and as it was not to be imagined that the ſailors 


would willingly part with what was once ſuppoſed to | 


be their due, the government would find itſelf under 
the very diſagreeable neceſſity, either to violate the 
preſent act, in order to make them refund the et. 


fects of the neutral nations, or the parliament muſt 


load the people with new taxes, in order to make 


good that money; or, in caſe of failure of theſe ex- 


pedients, Great Britain muſt be inevitably involved 
in a war with all the different nations whoſe property 
ſne had thus invaded: that with reſpect to the 
granting head money for every Spaniard taken at 
ſea, he thought it a very wiſe and proper meaſure, 
and therefore he would agree to it as ſoon as war 


| ſhould be declared: that as to the third article, he 


thought it of a moſt dangerous nature; and that if 
it paſſed into an act, it muſt effectually prevent all 
poſſibility of concluding any ſafe or honourable 


8 becauſe in all negotiations ſome places on 
both ſides were uſually given up, in order to facili- 
tate the treaty; a method which could not be pur- 
ſued, if his majeſty, by letters patent, ſhould be- 


ſtow the property on others. He inſiſted that ſuch 
an act would be attended with the abſolute ruin of 


the Britiſh commerce all over Europe: he deſired 
the houſe to conſider what muſt be the caſe of the 


Britiſh merchants then reſiding in Spain, their per- 
ſons, their ſhips and their properties, all which the 
Spaniards would undoubtedly ſequeſter. What, 
he aſked, muſt the Dutch think of ſuch a bill ? 
or what power in Europe could be our hearty friend, 
ſhould ſuch a bill be enacted into a law? He then 
acknowledged the juſtneſs of the general complaint; 
promiſed that the moſt effectual means ſhould be 
employed for redreſs during the ſummer; and on 
ts being inſinuated that choſe 

as little effectual as his former efforts of the ſame 


promiſes would prove - 


face again in that houſe, if he did not procure full 
reparation for the honour of the nation, as well as 
the loſs of our merchants? As to the inſinuations, 
he ſaid, which had been thrown out by thoſe who 
oppoſed his meaſures, meerly from a ſpirit of oppo- - 
ſition, that he was afraid of a war, becauſe peace 
was his only fafety, he did not underſtand upon 


| what they could be grounded: for his part, he de- 


clared he could never ſee any cauſe, either from 


reaſon or from his own experience, to imagine that 
a miniſter was not as ſafe in time of war as in time 
of peace : nay, were one to judge by reaſon alone, 
it was the intereſt of a miniſter, conſcious of any 
miſmanagement to engage his country in a war, as 
the only means to divert the eyes of the public from 
examining too cloſely into his conduct; nor was he 
accountable for the bad ſucceſs of a war, as he was 
for that of an adminiſtration. Theſe arguments, 
with thoſe advanced by other members, were deem- 
ed fo ſatisfactory, that the bill was rejected by a 
confiderable majority. | 

In the mean time the lords were no leſs buſy 
than the commons in enquiring into the ſubject of 
the Spaniſh. depredations, and in their reſolutions 


upon this important affair went far beyond them; 


-- „ 


for they not only aſſerted our undoubted right to 


navigate in the American ſeas, © but alſo to carry 
| « all forts of goods, merchandize or effects from 


any one part of his majeſty's dominions to ano- 


ther; and that no goods being ſo carried, are, 


1 by any treaty ſubſiſting between the crowns of 
Great Britain and Spain, to be deemed or taken 


as contraband or prohibited goods; and that the 
e ſearching ſuch ſhips on the open ſeas, under pre- 
* tence of their carrying contraband or prohibited 
% goods, is a violation and infraction of the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two crowns.” And 
in the addreſs which accompanied theſe reſolutions, 
their lordſhips gave his majeſty the ſtrongeſt and 


| moſt ſincere aſſurances, that in caſe his friendly 
and powerful inſtances for procuring reſtitution and 
reparation to- his injured ſubjects, and for eſtabliſh- 


ing the future ſecurity of their trade and naviga- 


tion, ſhould fail of having their due effect on the 


court of Spain, they would zealouſly and chear- 
fully concur in all ſuch meaſures as ſhould become 


© ſecure the It 


; moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of his majeſty's ho- 
| hour, the preſervation of the Britiſh navigation 
and commerce, and the common good of theſe 


kingdoms, 
In anſwer to this addreſs his majeſty was pleaſed 
to obſerve, that he was ſenſibly touched with the 


many hardſhips and injuries ſuſtained by his trad- 


ing ſubjects in America, from the cruelties and 


** unjuſt depredations of the Spaniards ; that they 
might be aſſured of his care to procure ſatisfac- 

< tion for the injuries they had already ſuffered, to 
the treedom of navigation for the future, 

and to maintaitthygſubjects in the full enjoyment 


of all the rights to which they were entitled by 


e treaty and 8 
doubted not but he ſhould have their aſſiſtance in 
the ſupport of ſuch meaſures as might be neceſ- 
| * ſary for this purpoſe.” 8 0 | 


law of nations; and that he 


Buſineſs being concluded, the king went to the 
houſe of peers, on the twentieth of May, and put 


| an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, wherein he ob- 


ſerved, that, agreeable to what had appeared to 
be the concurrent opinion of both houſes of par- 
; TESTS lament, 
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« liament, he had given orders to repeat, in the 


« ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing manner, his inſtances 


« at the court of Spain for obtaining ſatisfaction 
« for the many injuries and loſſes ſuſtained by his 
« trading ſubjects in America, and for effectually 
« ſecuring their rights for the future; and he 
e hoped from the juſtice and equity of the Catho- 
« lic king, to procure and eſtabliſn a free and un- 
« interrupted exerciſe of trade between the ſub- 
« jects of the two crowns, agreeable to treaties 
« and the law of nations.” 8 

In a few days after the concluſion ef the ſeſſion, 
the princeſs of Wales was delivered of a ſon, who 
was baptized by the name of George, and is our 
preſent moſt auguſt ſovereign, ' Uncommon re- 
joicings were made pn this event, and addreſſes 
of congratulation were preſented to the king by 
the two univerſities, and almoſt all the cities and 


communities of the kingdom. The prince of 


Wales, however, {till laboured under his majeſty's 
diſpleaſure; and an order was publiſhed in the 
Gazette, that no perſon who viſited the prince 
ſhould be admitted to the court of St. James's. 

About the latter end of June rear-admiral Had- 
dock failed with a ſtrong ſquadron for the Mediter- 
ranean to give weight to the negotiation of the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter at the court of Madrid; but Spain, 
well acquainted with the pacific diſpoſition of our 


miniſtry, was arrived to ſuch a height of inſolence, 


that no agreement could be. procured from that 
court till after the uſual time of convoking the par- 


liament, which was prorogued in expectation of it, 
and afterwards adjourned, in order to get the arti- 


cles ratified. 1 55 

In the mean time a ſpirit of riot and confuſion, 
diſcovered itſelf among the lower claſs of people 
in different parts of the kingdom during the courſe 
of this year. The moſt dangerous of theſe tu- 
mults happened in the weſt of England, where a 
number of journeymen weavers roſe in a riotous 
manner, and committed the moſt terrible outrages 
on the properties and perſons of ſeveral maſters in 
that branch of trade, from a perſuaſion that they 
had uſed them ill. At length the affair grew ſo 
ſerious, that the government was obliged to quarter 
bodies of troops in ſeveral of the borough and 
market towns to prevent the ſedition from ſpread- 
ing. Nor was the metropolis itſelf free from tu- 
mults and diſorders: a moſt dangerous inſult was 
committed upon juſtice by a party of ſailors at 
Wapping, who cut down from the gibbet and 
brought to life, one Buchanan, who had been con- 
demned for murder: and notwithſtanding the atro- 
cious nature of the crime, and the danger of the 
example, the offenders were ſo highly favoured by 
the public, that not one of them could ever be 
diſcovered, 5 : 8 | 
A. D. 1739. The ſeſſion of parliament was 
opened on the firſt of February, when his majeſty 
acquainted both houſes in his. ſpeech, That ſup- 
ported by the joint advice of both houſes of par- 
liament, he had loſt no time to do himſelf and his 
people juſtice, if the court of Spain had laid him 


under that neceſſity; that he had, at the ſame time, 


in the ſtrongeſt terms, repeated his inſtances for 
obtaining ſuch reparation for the many injuries and 
loſſes already ſuſtained, and ſuch effectual ſecurity 


of an open rupture; that he had now the fatisfac- 
tion to acquaint them, that the meaſures he had 
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purſued, had been ſo ſucceſsful, that a convention 
was concluded and ratified between him and the 
king of Spain, by which, after a ſtrict examina- 


tion of the claims on both ſides, that prince had 


obliged himſelf to make reparation. to the Britiſh 
ſubjects, by the payment of a certain ſtipulated 


ſum ; that plenipotentiaries were likewiſe named 


and appointed, for regulating, within a limited 


time, all thoſe grievances and abuſes, which had 
ſo long interrupted the Britiſh commerce and na- 


vigation in the American ſeas ; and for ſettling all 
matters in diſpute, in ſuch a manner, as might, 
for the future, prevent and remove all new cauſes 
and pretences of complaint, by a ſtrit abſervance 
of our mutual treaties, and a juſt regard to the 
rights and privileges belonging to each nation. 
He concluded with declaring, Gar he would order 
the convention to be laid before them. 3 

The principal point now with the miniſtry was, 
to induce the two houſes of parliament to approve 
of the convention, and obtain an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty for laying it before them; which 
would be confidered as an approbation of their 
meaſures, The motion, however, met with great 
oppolition ; but was, at laſt carried in the affirma- 
tive in both houſes. The ſubſtance of this conven- 


tion was as follows: 


t. © That immediately after the ſigning of this 
treaty, two plenipotentiaries on each ſide, ſhould 
meet at Madrid, within fix weeks after the day 


of exchanging the ratifications, there to confer 


“ and finally regulate the pretenſions of the two 


It © crowns. 


2. „ Until the limits of Florida and Carolina 
can be adjuſted, things ſhould remain there in 
« their preſent ſituation, 


'3- © His Catholic majeſty ſhall cauſe to be paid 
< to his Britannic majeſty, the ſum of ninety-five 
* thouſand pounds ſterling, as a balance admitted 
<« to be due to the crown and ſubjects of Great 
% Britain, after deduction made of the demands of 
e the crown and ſubjects of Spain, to the end, 


that the above-mentioned ſum may be employed 


e by his Britannic majeſty, for the ſatisfaction and 
payment of the demands of his ſubjects upon the 
e crown of Spain. But this reciprocal diſcharge ſhall 
not relate nor extend to the differences ſubſiſting 
e between the crown of Spain and the South-Sea 
« company, nor to any particular or private con- 


tract between either of the two crowns, or their 


“ miniſters,. with the ſubjects of the other; or 
“between the ſubjects of the one crown, and thoſe. 
s. of. the other... "he 
4. If it ſhould happen, in conſequence of orders 
« diſpatched by the court of Spain, that any part of 


e the value of certain particular ſhips, mentioned 


« in the convention, as taken ſrom the Engliſh, 
« and included in the ninety-five thouſand pounds 


be already paid, the ſame ſhall be deducted 


« therefrom,” 


_ Beſides. theſe: there were two ſeparate articles; 


the firſt importing, that the above-mentioned ſum 
of ninety-five thouſand pounds was to be paid at 
London, within four months after the exchange of 
Leon ĩ 15 | 

for the future, as might. prevent the conſequences || 


By. the ſecond, it was ſtipulated, that the third 
article of the above convention ſhould not extend to 


| ſhips taken ſince the tenth of December laſt ; in 


Which 
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which caſes juſtice ſhall be done according to the | 
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treaties ſubſiſting between the two crowns, in the | 


fame manner as if the convention had not been 


made, It being, however, underſtood, that this re- 


lates only to the indemnification and ſatisfaction of 
the effects ſeized, or prizes taken: but that the de- 
ciſion of the caſes that may happen, in order to re- 
move all pretenſions for diſpute, is to be referred to 
the plenipotentiaries, to be determined according to 
the treaties. | 
-. Such is the ſubſtance of a convention that made 
fo much noiſe in Europe, and had nearly ruined the 
internal tranquillity of England. What gave the 
reateſt diſguſt was, the following proteſt and 
eclaration of the king of Spain, which he inſiſted 


on, as a preliminary condition of his ratifying the 


above convention, viz. | 
That he reſerves to himſelf, in its full force, the 
right of ſuſpending the aſſiento for negroes, and 


diſpatching the neceſſary orders for the execution 


thereof, in caſe the South Sea company doth not 
ſubject itſelf to pay, within a ſhort time, the ſum 
of ſixty-eight Ae pounds ſterling, confeſſed 
to be owing for the duty on 5 &c. And 
farther declares, that under the validity of this pro- 
teſt, the ſigning of this convention may be proceeded 
on, and in no other manner. | 

The injuſtice of this previous demand on the 
company was ſo apparent, that they, ſoon after, at 
their general court, held on the firft of March, re- 
reſolved not to pay the king of Spam's demand, 


without his firſt coming to a juſt account to them, 


for all the ſeizures and captures of their ſhips and 
merchandize, which he had engaged to refund 
to them. | | 
Alarmed at ſeeing every thing carried by the mi- 
niſter ; and that writing, ſpeaking and voting, were 
no longer effectual, they determined to try ſome 
other method for rouſing the nation from its lethar- 
gy. This produced the famous ſeceſſion, by which 
à very conſiderable number of the members retired 
into the country; nor did they return to the houſe 
during the whole ſeſſion: while about forty of the 
lords entered their proteſts on the addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty. | | 
On the fourteenth of June, the king came to the 


houſe of peers, and pur an end to the ſeſſion with a 


ſhort ſpeech, in which he recommended unanimity 
among themſelves as the only ſure means of difap- 
pointing the expectations of their enemy. | 
- Notwithſtanding the parliamentary ſanction the 
convention had received, the rumour of a war with 
Spain began to revive, For the Spaniſh monarch, 
not only ſuffered the four months to elapſe, during 
which interval he was to pay the ſtipulated fum of 
ninety-five thouſand pounds; but ordered ſeizures 
to be made of the ſhips and merchandize of the 
Britiſh ſubjects in his dominions wherever they 
could be found; and even commanded all the Bri- 
riſh ſubjects to leave his territories in a ſhorter time 
than was allowed by treaty. Theſe proceedings put 
a ſtop to the conferences carried on ns. that 
crown, and Mr. Keene preſented a ſpirited declara- 
tion to the court of Madrid. This was followed 
with an order of council, dated July the tenth, for 
granting letters of marque and repriſals to our 
merct ants. | | 

The land forces were now augmented, ſeveral 


ſhips were put in commiſſion, and a very hot preſs 
broke out to man them; an embargo was laid 
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upon all merchant ſhips, and every other method 
taken, that ſeemed to give confidence to the earneſt 
hopes and ations of the nation. 
eſe orders for making repriſals had been very 
prudently diſpatehed above a month before their 
publication in London, to commodore Brown, 
who then commanded a ſquadron at Jamaica, 
in order to give him an nity of makingthe 
beſt uſe of ſuch intelligence before the Spaniard 
could have the leaſt notice of the deſigns of the 
Engliſh. A reſolution was alſo formed for endea- 
vouring to preclude the Spaniards from the re- 
fources of their riches in the Weſt Indies and the 
""Derthrgrold®t knpee of cha 
ut the of the nation were placed 

on the brave ans” Vim; who was — the 
Weſt Indies to take upon himſelf the command of 
the ſquadron in thoſe ſeas z and to deſtroy the trade 
and ſettlements of the Spaniards. Vernon had ren- 
dered himſelf remarkable in the houſe of commons, 
by condemning the meaſures of the miniſtry ; and 
in a debate on the Spaniſh depredations, he hap- 
pened to affirm, that 'Porto Bello, a ftrong port on 
the Spaniſh main, might be eaſily taken; and even 
offered to undertake the reduction of it with fix 
ſhips only. The miniſter, 'defirous of removing 
ſo troubleſome a cenſor from the houſe, ſent him 
to the Weſt Indies, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of executing the ſcheme he- had undertaken, 
The declaration of war againſt Spain was pub- 
liſhed on the twenty-third of October, in which his 
majeſty charges the king of Spain with breaking 
the convention lately concluded, by not paying 
within the time appointed, the ſtipulated ſum ad- 
mitted to be due to the ſubjects of Great Britain; 
and alledges, that his declaring war againſt the ſaid 
king is, for maintaining the honour of his crown 
and kingdom, and for the obtaining redrefs for the 
much injured merchants and traders, who, from 
= = of the kingdom earneſtly petitioned for 
relief. | | 

On the fifteenth of November the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, and the ſeſſion was opened by 
a ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty in- 
formed both houſes, that he had augmented his 
forces both by ſea and land; but expreſſed his ap- 
prehenſion that the court of Spain had been encou- 
raged to that conduct which had rendered it neceſ- 
ſary for him to have recourſe to arms, by the heats 
and animoſities that had been raiſed in England. 
Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 
houfes, after a feint oppoſition made by the mi- 


A. D. 1740. After all the eſtimates for the 
year had been ordered in, Sir- Robert 
Walpole, as chancellor of the exchequer, pre- 
ſented to the houſe a meſſage from his majeſty, 
importing, that having then under his royal 


conſideration, certain meaſures that would be 
attended with ſome extraordinary expences, not 
comprehended in the eſtimates laid before the 


houſe, his majeſty hoped they would enable him 
to c them on in the moſt effectual manner. 
This meſſage was referred, without one diſſenting 
voice, to the committee of ſupplies, who upon 


the fourteenth of the ſame month, reſolved to 
grant his majeſty two hundred thouſand pounds on 


account of carrying on the war, and nine thouſand 
five hundred for ſervices that year, not provided for 
by parliament; which was agreed to by the houſe, 

e A mil- 


A. D. 1740. 


A million was alto granted out of the ſinking fund, 


and two hundred thouſand pounds for the ordina- 


ry of the navy, The king having by a meſſage 


ſignified his intention of giving the princeſs" Mary” 
in marriage to prince Frederick of Heſſe, and ex- 


e his hopes, that the commons would enable 


im to give him ſuitable portion, with his daughter, 


they unaniqouſly agreed to grant forty thquſand 


pounds for that purpoſe; they alſo preſented an 
addreſs of thanks to his majeſty for having com- 
municated this intended marriage to the houſe. 

On the twenty-ninth of April his majeſty put an 
end to the ſeſſion, after thanking the commons for 
the liberal ſupplies they had granted; recommend- 
ed unity and concord to both houſes; and expreſſed 
his hopes, that the preparations he was making for 
carrying on the war in the moſt vigorous and effec- 
fectual manner, would be crowned with ſucceſs 
equal to the juſtice of his cauſe, 

Ihe ſeſſion of parliament being concluded, his 
majeſty appointed a regency, and ſet out for Han- 
over, in the beginning of May. 38. Pio 


During theſe tranſactions a ſhip arrived from the 
Welt Indies, diſpatched by admiral Vernon, with 
an account of his having taken Porto Bello, with 
{tx ſhips only, and demoliſhed all the fortifications. 
This event filled the whole nation with joy; and 
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motives, the projet at laſt came to nothing; for 
after the fleet had been detained for ſix or ſeven 
days at St. Helen's by contrary winds, it ſailed from 
thence on the fourteenth of July, with the convoy 
and the merchant ſhips , for. 3 and the 
Streights; but meeting with hard gales at ſouth- 
weſt, in which the Lion man of war, of ſixty guns, 
ran foul of the Victory, and carried away her bow- ' 
ſprit, and the Lion loſing her foremaſt, the fleet 
returned to St. Helen's, and on the twenty - ſecond 
ſailed again, but was detained at Torbay for near a 
month, and on the thirtieth of September, the ſea- 
| fon of action for ſuch large ſhips being over, they 
returned to Spitheda. * 3 
A ſmall ſquadron under the command of com- 
modore Anſon, was fitted out in the month of Sep- 
tember, conſiſting of the following five ſhips of 
war, the Centurion, the commodore's own ſhip, of 
ſixty guns and four hundred men; the Glouceſter 
and Severn, of fifty guns and three hundred men 
each; the Pearl, of forty guns and two hundred 


both houſes of parliament joined in a congratula- 


tory addreſs on the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. 
Admiral Haddock continued cruizing during the 
whole ſummer in the Mediterranean, and had, for 
ſome time actually blocked up the mouth of that 
part of the harbour of Cadiz, where the 'Spaniſh 
fleet was then lying; which induced admiral Pin- 
tado, who commanded another ſquadron, to make 


a feint of attacking the iſland of Minorca. The | 
Engliſh admiral was deceived : he left his ſtation 
in order to relieve that iſland, and the Cadiz fleet, 
.conſiſting of nine men of war and two frigates | 
eſcaped, and joined another ſquadron at Ferrol. | 


But the detenſion of the treaſures from New Spain, 
kept this combined fleet in that port, till the 


French thought proper to declare their real inten- 
tions, by ſending a ſtrong ſquadron from Breſt and 


Toulon, under the command of the marquis d' An- 
tin, to Martinico, one of their Weſt Indian ſettle- 
ments, with ſecret orders, not only to act offen- 


ſively againſt the Britiſh ſubjects, but alſo to con- 


# 


ſult meaſures for attacking Jamaica; and at the 
ſame time declaring, that France could no longer 


behold, with an eye of indifference,” the enterprizes 
which the Engliſh nation had formed in America; 


nor ſuffer them to make any new eſtabliſhments in 
%%% ² annie, DEFY * 
Our miniſtry were aſtoniſhed at this unexpected 
behaviour from France, while the nation called 
loudly for proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vi- 


gour, in order to convince that court that we were | 


. # 


not to be intimidated by ther inſolent threats. To, 
er theſe riſing diſcon- 


amuſe the people, and ſmothe c 
tents, it was thought proper to make a ſnhe w of ſome 
ſecret expedition. Accordingly, a powerful fleet 
was aſſembled at Portſmouth, and, on the twenty- 
fourth of June, Sir John Nortis, admital of che 


red, hoiſted his flag 6h board the Victofy. This 
fleet conſided of twenty-one fail of the line, and 


three fire ſhips; various were the conjectures tela- 
tive to its deſtination, but the moſt prevailing opi- 
nion was, an attempt to be made on the Spaniſh 
_ - quadrons i 

& 7! 34 86 
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in Ferrol: but whatever were the real 


* 
4 


7 
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and fifty men; and the Wager, of twenty-eight 
guns and one hundred and.ſixty men; beſides the 
Trial ſloop, of eight guns and one hundred men, 
and two victualling ſhips. The commodore's orders 
were to ſail to the South ſeas, in order to attack the 
enemy's colonies, and co-operate occaſionally with 
admiral Vernon acroſs the Iſthmus of Darien. The 
ſquadron did not arrive at Madeira till the twenty- 
fifth of October, where they watered and took in 
refreſhments of ſeveral kinds. On the fourth of 
November Anſon iſſued orders to the captains, ap- 
pointing their rendezvous, in caſe of ſeparation, at 


| the iſland of St. Catharine's on the coaſt of Brazil 
in South America; and the ſame; day the ſquadron 
weighing anchor, ſteered their courſe for St. Catha- 
rine's, where they arrived on the twenty-firſt of 
December, having in their paſſage loſt a great num- 
ber of their men by the intemperature of the warm 
climates. The commodore made all poſſible diſ- 
patch for Cape Horn, but was detained by una- 
voidable accidents till the eighteenth of January, 
when the ſquadron, after burying many of their 
men, and ſickneſs ſtill encreaſing, left the ifland, 
and ſailed to Port St. Julian, on the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia. e e ö 
In the i 


| interim the Ferrol ſquadron, conſiſting of 
twelve ſhips of the line, from ſixty to eighty guns, 
and three frigates, under the command of Don 
Roderigo de Lotres, having found means to eſcape 
the vigilance of admiral Haddock, ſailed on the 
twentieth of July for America, with two thouſand 
land forces on board; of which our government 
was no ſooner informed than they reſolved to ſend 
a fleet ſufficient to counteract their deſigns. 
Admiral Vernon having equipped his ſquadron, 
and made every neceſſary preparation which the na- 
ture of the ſervice required, ſailed from Port Royal, 
the latter end of February, on board the Stafford, 
accompanied by the Princeſs Louiſa, Windſor, 
Norwich, Falmouth and Greenwich men of war, 
and a proportionable number of fireſhips, bombs 
and tenders, with a deſign to bombard Carthagena, 
'and-afterwards to annoy, the Spaniards in Fort Cha- 
gte, which Jays a little to the ſouth-weſt of Porto- 
Bello. After ſome difficulty he anchored in the 


: 


bay of Playa Grande, before Carthagena, and be- 
gan a briſk; bombardment againſt the town, which 
did conſiderable damage to ſome. of the principal 
not having ſtrength ſufficient to 


- edifices. | But 
Ls ered Tokens: make 


| : 5 5 F 8 
„ el Js 4 
- 


ing king of that realm, Charles VI. emperor of 
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Inke himſelf maſter of the place, he thought pro- 
per to return to Porto Bello, from whence he fre · 
quently detached cruizers to lye off Fort Chagre, 
and in a little time ſailed in order to attack it in per- 
ſon, which he did on the twenty-third of March, 
and obliged the garriſon to ſurrender. 
Nes of this ſucceſs arrived in E. 
month of July; but at the ſame time, the admiral, 

in his letters expreſſed his ſurpriae at the delays 
which had happened in not ſending him further re- 


Upon which Harriſon's and Wentworth's regiments 
of foot with ſix more of marines, beſides ts 
from other regiments, were ordered to embark for 
the Weſt Indies. A conſiderable fleet was aſſembled 
at Portſmouth, commanded by Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
conſiſting of twenty-one ſail of the line, beſides 
frigates and fire ſhips, with about twelve thouſand 
ſailors on board, the abovementioned regiments, 
and other detachments, lord Cathcart being appoiat- 
ed commander in chief. They were likewiſe fur- 
niſned with hoſpital ſhips, ſtore ſhips, all ſorts of 
warlike implements, and every conveniency, neceſ- 
ſary to inſure ſucceſs from this undertaking. But 
by unaccountable delays, this fleet was detained in 
the harbour till the latter end of October, which 
rendered it impoſſible for them to get through the 
channel before the Spaniards had ſtrengthened their 
ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, and put themſelves 
in a condition of making a vigorous reſiſtance 
wherever they ſhould be attacked in that quarter of 
the world, £203 | 
This year was rendered remarkable by the death 
of three crowned heads : the king of Pruſſia, who 
was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Frederic, the reign- 


Germany, who expired at Vienna on the ninth day 
of October, and was ſucceeded. in his hereditary 
dominions by his eldeſt daughter Maria Thereſa, 
married to the gratid duke- of Tuſcany; and the 
empreſs of Ruſſia, who by her will appointed prince 
Ivan, fon of duke Anthony Ulric of Brunſwic- 
Lunenburgh-Beyern, and the princeſs Ann of 
Mecklenburgh, her ſucceſſors. She, by the ſame 
will, named the duke of Courland regent of the 


empire, and guardian of the young czar, though | 


his own parents were living. The regent, however, 
was ſoon turned out, and the czar's mother ſuc- 
cCeeded him in that truſt till her ſon was finally de- 
| Poſed, and the princeſs Elizabeth placed on the 
_ throne of the Ruſſias. 3 5 0 
turned from his german dominions, and on the eigh- 
teenth of the ſame month opened the ſeſſion with 
a ſpeech, in which among other things he obſerved, 


« that the court of Spain having already felt ſome 


« effects of the reſentment of the Engliſh, began 
to be ſenſible that they ſnould be no longer able, 

« by their own ftren 
80 againſt the efforts the Britiſh nation: that if 

« any other powers, agreeable to ſome late extraor- 
« dinary, proceedings, ſhould interpoſe, and attempt 
< to. proſcribe or limit the operations of the war 
e againſt his declared enemies, the honour and in- 
«. tereſt of his crown and kingdoms muſt call upon 
„ his parliament to loſe no time in putting the na- 
e tion in ſuch a condition as might enable him to 
c repel any inſults, and fruſtrate any deſigns formed 
8 inſt him, in violation of the faith of treaties; 


ngland in the- 


= 


to defend themſelves 


i} cc 


In the beginning of November, his majeſty re- 


«© and he hoped any ſuch unprecedented ſteps under 


_w 


"cc 


| « of Europe. bs 
A motion being made in 
| 


cc 


e made a requiſition of the twelve thouſand men 


(te 
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* what colour or Nee ſoevet they miglit be 
* taken, would inſpire his allies with a true fene of 


the common danger, and would unite ther in the 
« ſupport and defence of the common cauſe? that 
the great 
late emperor opened a new ſcene in the ſtate of 


- 


* 


unhappy event of the death of the 
« affairs of Europe, in which all the principal 


powers might be immediately or remotely con- 
' «cerned; that it was impoſſi 
with any degree of certainty, what courſe the 
inforcements of. ſhips, men, ſtores, and proviſions. : || 


Mble to determine 


« policy, intereſt, or ambition of the feveral courts 


0 might lead them to purſue in this critical con- 
5 juncture 5 but that ĩt ſhould. be his care ney 
to obſerve and watch their motions z to adhere 


cc 


to the engagements which he had formerly con- 
trated. for maintaining the balance of power, 
and the liberties of Europe; and in concert with 


« ſuch powers as were under the ſame ns 
e to act ſuch a part as might beſt contribute to 


»# 


« avert the danger that threatened the tranquillity 


= _ 6 » 


ing all the powers of eloquence were exerted on 
this occaſion, the motion was rejected. Rs 
His majeſty, in the beginning of Apri 


. 


| , went to 
the houſe of peers; and after paſſing ſome acts that 
were prepared for the royal aſſent, he, in a ſpeech 
to both houſes, obſerved, © that the war which had 
“lately broke out, and been carried on in the Au- 
« ſtrian dominions, and the various and extenſive 
« claims which were publicly made on the late em- 
« peror's ſucceſſion, were new events that required 
the utmoſt care and attention; the rather as = 
% might involve all Europe in a blcoly war, and, 
*in conſequence expoſe the dominions of ſuch 
<<. princes as ſhould take part in ſupport” of the 
« pragmatic ſanction, to imminent and immediate 
danger; that the queen of Hungary had already 


expreſsly ſtipulated by treaty; and in order 


to fulfil his engagements, he had demanded of 
ec the king of Denmark and of the king of Sweden, 
c as landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, their feſpective bo- 
dies of tre 
each, that { 7 | 
« forthwith to the aſſiſtance of her Hungarian ma- 
“ jeſty: that he was concerting ſuch farther mea- 
. « ſures as might obviate and diſappoint all the dan- 
e gerous deſigns and attempts that might be form- 


ps, conſiſting of 'ſix thouſand” men 
they might be in readineſs to march 


1 ; 


＋ 


< ed or carried on in fayour of any umuſt preten- 


«© ions, totheprejudice of the hi os of Avftria; in 


: 


time, when, by reaſon of the 
roachi A e eve teſetit parliament, 


8 1 


« it might be impoſſible for him to have their ad- 


+. this, complicated. and uncertain ſtare of things: 


e that, during the 
9 44 K ˙¹ 9 = "2 8 


« 


vice and aſſiſtance, many incidents night ariſe 


+ which would render it neceſſary fot hitn to incur 
| | 41.40 88 « ſtill 
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| ſtil] greater expences for maintaining the prag- 
te matic ſanCtion : and that therefore, in a conjunc- 


t ture ſo critical, he had thought it proper to lay 


« thoſe important conſiderations before them, and 
&« deſire the concurrence of his parliament to en- 
e able him to contribute effectually in ſupporting 
“ tht queen of Hungary, and prevent, by all rea- 
& ſonable methods, the ſubverſion of the houſe of 
« Auſtriaz and maintain, upon a folid foun- 
„ dation, the liberties and balance of power in 
. / TT 

Both houſes unanimouſly joined in an affectiomate 
addreſs, promiſing effectually to ſupport his ma- 
jeſty againſt all inſults and attacks that might be 
made on any of his territories; though not belong - 
ing ta the crown of Great Britain; and that they 
would contribute to ſupport effectually the queen 
of Hungary. : at 00. e 

On the twenty-fifth of April, the king cloſed the 
ſeſſion, when he warmly expreſſed his entire ſatis- 
faction of the conduct of his parliament. The 
ſeſſion being thus cloſed, his majeſty, after appoint- 
ing a regency, ſet out for his german dominions 
about the middle of May. 85 | 
During the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, the famous 
Sir William Wyndam paid the debt of nature; and 
was juſtly regretted as an orator, a patriot and a 
man, the ſtrenous aſſertor of the liberties of his 
country, and one of the principal ornaments of the 
Britiſh ſenate. E 0 58 


But let us now attend the war carried on by the 


Britiſh forces in America, Sir Chaloner Ogle's fleet 


was overtaken by a violent ſtorm in the Bay of 


Biſcay, not long after its departure from the 


Britiſh coaſts; by which the armament, conſiſting 
of above one hundred and feventy fail were ſcatter- 
ed and diſperſed. Sir Chaloner, however, proſecuted 


bis voyage and came to an anchor near Dominica, in 


order to provide himſelf with wood and water, in 
that neutral iſland, where the intended expedition 
received a fatal check, by the death of lord Cath- 
cart, who was carried off by a dyſentery; and by 
whoſe death the command of the land forces de- 
volved upon general Went worten 
As ſoon as the fleet was furniſhed with the ſup- 


plies that could be procured on this iſland, Sir way to the town it grows narrower { and a little 


Chalenor failed to join admiral Vernon at Jamaica. 


diſcovered four large ſhips, and immediately de- 
tached lord Auguſtus Fitzroy to ſpeak with them; 
but they proving to be French, and War not yet be. 
ing declared againſt that kingdom, they ſeparated 


in the morning, after having kept up a ſmartengage- 


ment during the-whole.might., + 
Sir Chaloner, in the mean time, purſued his courſe 
to St. Chriſtopher's, the place of general rendez- 


„Having thus collested his fleet, Sir Chaloner 


ſailed for Jamaica. His arrival reanimated admiral 
Vernon, who now ſaw! himſelf at the head of a 
more formidable fleet and army than had ever before 


| 


been ſeen in thoſe ſeas; with full power to, act as 
opportunity ſhould offer. He was, indeed, greatly 
affected, at th 
cart, who he well knew 
ble officer. 
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As he was paſſing by the iſland of Hiſpaniola, he | 
| 
| 


} 
' 
2 
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vous, where he was joined by the reſt of the fleet, | 
together with all the tranſports and ſtore ſhips, | 
which had been ſeparated from him in the late 


the news of the death of lord Cath- | 
to have been 'A very valua- | 
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Vernon had for ſome time ffieditated af attack 
on Carthagena, a very ſtrong city ſituated on the 
Spaniſh main, and now determined to carry the 
deſign into execution. His plan; however, was. 
no ſecret to the Spaniards; who had omitted nothing 
to put the city in the beſt poſture of defence. Ad- 
miral de Torres, and Don Blas de Lezo, a ſea offi- 
cer of great experience and reputation, had already 
reached Carthagena with the Fetrol ſquadron, and 
reinforced the garriſon, which now amounted to 
above four thouſand men. | 

Though the ſea waſhes the walls on the tiorth fide 
of Carthagena, yet the ſhallowneſs of the water, 
and the continual ſurf on the ſhore; render an at- 
| tack on that ſide impoſſible: it can only be at- 

tempted by the lake that forms the harbour. The 
entrance of the harbour is near a league to the weſt- 
ward of the city, between two narrow peninſulas, 
one called the Tierra Bomba. which is the neareſt 
to Carthagena, and the other the Barradera. This 
paſſage, called the Bocca Chica, or little mouth, 
was at that time defended by the caſtle of St. Louis, 
a regular fortification erected on the Tierra Bomba, 
and mounted with eighty- two guns and two mor- 
tars. To this were added fort St. Philip, mounting 
ſeven guns; fort St. Jago with fifteen guns; and a 
ſmall fort of four guns, called the battery de 
Chamba; theſe ſerved as redoubts to the caſtle of 
Boeca Chica. On the other ſide of the mouth of 
| the harbour, was a faſcine battery of fifteen guns 
called the Barradera; and in a ſmall bay on the 


guns. 


— 


back of that battery, was another of four 
On a ſmall ifland facing the entrance of the har: 

bour ſtood fort St. 1 mounting one and 
twenty guns. From this fort to Bocca Chica caſtle; 
a boom of cables was extended acroſs the mouth of 
the harbour, faſtened by three large anchors at each 
end; and juſt. within the boom, four men of war 
were moored in a line, on board of which was the 
Spaniſn admiral. Theſe extended ſo nearly acroſs 


the harbour, that no ſhip could paſs either a- head 
or a- ſtern of them! | e 


This paſſage leads into the great lake or harbour 
of Carthagena: it is ſeveral leagues in circumfe- 
rence and land- locked on all ſides. About mid- 


farther, two points jut out, forming what is called 
the leſſer harbour. Near the northermoſt of theſe 
points was the ſtrong fortreſs of Caſtillo Grande. 
It was a regular ſquare with four baſtions, defended 
on the land ſide with a wet diteh and proper glacis; 
and towards the ſea with a raveline and double line 
of guns: the caſl le itſelf mounted fifty - nine pieces 
of cannon, Oppoſite to the caſtle, on the other 
ſide of the harbour, was a horſhoe battery of twelve 
guns, and called Mancinilla. In the middle of 
the channel between theſe two forts is a large ſhoal 
on which there is not aboue two or three fret water; 
and in each of the channels formed by this ſhoal, 
were ſunk:ſhips to prevent the Engliſh fleet from 
approaching any nearer to the city, ſhould they 
fore their paſlage ſo far up the harbou. 
The city itſelf was very difficult of acceſs on 
the land ſide, by means of lakes and moraſſes ex- 
tending round it, and defended with one hundred 
and ſixty pieces of cannon mounted on the walls; 
and the ſuburb called Himani, with one hundred 
and forty. About a mile to the ſouthward of the 


city, on an eminence near ſixty feet high, ſtood the 
| a | caſtle 
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caſſle of St. Lataro'; afortified ſquare; with three 
demi- batteries, and two guns in each face, one in 
each flatik, and three in each curtain: this caſtle” 
% - e ein wat 
As ſbon às the admiral had reteived the above" 
account of the fortifications, &c. he directed Sir 
Chaloner Ogle to proceed with his whole diviſion of 
ſhips, conſiſting of four of eighty, fix of 90 
and one of fifty guns, beſides frigates and bomb- 
veſſels, to demoliſh the forts and batteries, and to 
ſcour all the country, ſo as to ſecure a deſcent for 
the land forces. Sir Chaloner performed the fer- 
vice he was intruſted with, in a vety ſatisfacto- 
ry manner; while general Wentworth landed his 
forces on Tierra Bomba ifland; near Bocca Chica 
caſtle. I hey immediately erected a battery and 
having, with the aſſiſtance of the fleet, made a 
practical breach in the wall, they took the caſtle by 
ſtorm on the twenty- fourth of February. About 
the ſame time, the Spaniſh ſnips that lay athwart 
the harbour's mouth, were either taken or deſtroyed, 
_ the paſſage was opened, and admiral Vernon, with 
the whole fleet entered the harbour, and attacked 
Caſtillo Grande, which the enemy likewiſe aban- 
_ donedrothe Engliſh, oo 298 GE 
The forces that were landed on Tierra Bomba 
were re embarked, and ſat on ſhore again within a 
mile of the city. This unexpected ſucceſs fo 
greatly elated both the admiral and general, that 
the Spence ſloop of war was diſpatched to England 
with letters to the ſecretary of ſtate, promiſing no- 
thing leſs than the total reduction of the city of 


Carthagena. But o___ ſhould have remembered 
that the greateſt difficult 


more conſequence,.'a miſunderſtanding had by this 
time ariſen between the admiral and the general; 
and which ſoon grew to ſuch a height, that it im- 
ꝓeded every operation for the advantage of their 
country. They had their ſeparate parties, and be- 
haved towards each other with the coldeſt reſerve. 
The admiral accuſed the general of his inactivity, 
by which the enemy had time ſufficient to finiſh the 
fortifications they had begun at the foot of the hill 
on which fort St. Lazaro ſtood. The general at the 
ſame time accuſed the admiral of his dilatory pro- 
ceedings with regard to the landing of the tents, 
ſtores, and artillery of the army. In ſhort, both 


tion to mortify each other. At laſt, Wentworth 
reſolved to do ſomething, at leaſt in appearance: 
and accordingly made preparations for attacking 
fort St. Lazaro on the eighth of March: but in- 
ſtead of beginning the attack in the night as he 
dught to have done, he waited till break of day. 
The guides alſo who were provided to conduct the 
troops, were killed in the march; many of the ſol- 
diers miſtook their way, and advanced to the 
ſtrongeſt part of the fortifications, which they 
could not have mounted, had there been no enemy 
to oppoſe them. But notwithſtanding all theſe dif- 
Feulties, 

trepidity, as was rrally aftoniſhing : twelve hun- 
dred men, under the command of general Guiſe, 
paraded on the ſtrand, where t | 
gan the attack with the utmoſt fury, amidſt an 
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the Engliſh troops behaved with ſuch in- 


formed, and be- 


army. 


ſmall arms of the Spaniards. © Colonel Grant, Who 
commanded the grenadiers, was mortally wounded; 
the ſcaling ladders were found too ſhort ; and the 
officers were confuſed for want of proper directions. 
The ſoldiers, however, maintained their ground for 
ſeveral hours with the moſt heroic reſolution, till 
they were drawn off by the general's orders, with 
the loſs of ſix hundred men of the flower of the 
I! his ill: conducted attempt exaſperated the admi- 
ral beyond all patience: he inveighed, in the ſe- 
vereſt terms, againſt the general, for not acquaint- 
ing him with his deſign; that he might have ſent a 
| body of ſeamen to aſſiſt ene the walls. In 
anſwer to which Wentworth inſiſted, that if the 
admiral had ſent ſnips near enough to batter the 
walls of the caſtle and town; when the troops 
advanced to the attack of fort St. Lazaro, the 
place might have been taken. But Vernon ſoon 
convineed him that he was miſtaken. In order to 
this he ſent in the Galicia, one of the Spaniſh ſnips 
taken at Bocca Chica, fitted up as à floating 
battery, to fire at the walls. This ſhip, manned 


% 


by volunteers from different ſhips and commanded 


4 


by captain Hore; was warped into the inner har- 
bour during the night, and moored as near the 
town walls as the depth of water would permit. In 


; 


[ 


had committed "miſtakes ;- and inſtead of endea- | 
vouring to repair them, employed their whole atten- 


name of Cumberland- har 


| this ſituation ſhe kept up a regular fire from five in 
the morning till near twelve at noon, without doing 
any material damage to the walls, on account of the 
| great diſtanee. This was a convincing proof that 


there was not depth of water ſufficient for the 


| large ſhips to approach near enough for their guns 
y ſtill remained, the taking | 
of fort St. Lazaro; which muſt be done before | 
they could attack the city. And what was ſtill of 


to do any material damage to the fortifications. 
All hopes of taking the city of Carthagena now 
vaniſhed like a dream: the troops ſickened in ſo 
ſurprizing a manner, that no leſs than three thou- 
ſand four hundred and forty- five men periſned in 
the ſpace of two days, among whom were many of 
the principal officers. It was therefore determined 
in a council of war to return immediately to Ja- 
maica. Accordingly, after entirely demoliſhing all 
the fortifications, the fleet ſet ſail and arrived at 


Jamaica on the nineteenth of Mayer: 
Thus ended an expedition that had alarmed all 


Europe, coſt the Engliſh nation an immenſe ſum, 
and filled the minds of the people with the moſt 
ſanguine expectations. But whenever leaders, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting each other, form ſeparate intereſts 
and cabals; diſappointment and diſgrace will always 
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be the natural conſequen ce. 
ln the month of July, the fleet, which, as 


land forces, were greatly reduced, many of the 


ſhips being rendered unſerviceable, ſailed again 


from Jamaica, in order to attack the city of St. 


Jago de Cuba; and anchored in Walthenham- bay, 
about twelve leagues to the wind ward of St. Jago. 
Here they had the pleaſure of finding themſelves 
in one of the moſt ſpacious and ſafe harbours in 
the world; the air perfectly pure and healthy, and 
their ſhips ſecure from all hurricanes. The admi- 
ral, pleaſed with this N bay, gave it the 

r, Here the troops 
were landed, but continued totally inactive in 
their camp, till the month of November; when + 
general Wentworth abſolutely derlaring that he 
would not march to attack St. Jago the, ſoldiers 


| 


were again embarked and carried back to Ja- 
maica. e Waile ia 
The 


A. D. 1742. 
The queen of Spain having formed a plan for 


erecting ſeveral dominions in Italy into a monarchy | 


for her ſecond ſon , Don Philip, about fifteen thou- 
| ſand men were embarked at Barcelona, in order to 
be tranſported to Orbitella, under convoy of the 
united ſquadrons of France and Spain, The Spa- 
niſn ſquadron from Cadiz paſſed the Straits, while 
admiral Haddock, with twelve ſhips of the line, 
lay at anchor in the Bay at Gibraltar; and ſoon after 
were joined by the French ſquadron from Toulon. 
A few days, however, after this junction, the Bri- 
tiſh admiral fell in with the combined ſquadrons, 
drawn up in order of battle, e 
On his bearing down upon the Spaniſn diviſions, 
the French admiral ſent a flag of truce to inform 
him, that the French and Spaniards being engaged 
in a joint expedition, he ſhould, in caſe the Engliſh 
attacked the Spaniards, be obliged to act in concert 
with his maſter's allies: This declaration prevented 
an engagement; the number of the ſhips in the 
combined fleet being double to that in the Eng- 
liſh. Admiral Haddock was therefore obliged to 
ſuffer the enemy to continue their voyage, while he 
himſelf proceeded to Port Mahon. 


In the month of October, the king returned wg 


England, and on the firſt of December opened the 
ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech from the throne. 
But it was ſoon evident that the miniſter's party was 
now greatly weakened; and that Sir Robert ſeemed 
totter on the brink of ruin. He well knew that 
the majority of a ſingle vote would be ſufficient to 


ſend him to the tower, ſhould a motion be ever | 


made for that purpoſe ; and he alſo. ſaw that his 
ſafety could only be ſecured by dividing the oppo- 
As D. 1742. He, however, determined pre- 
viouſly to try his ſtrength in the houſe of commons, 
vuvith regard to the diſputed election of Chippenham 
in Wiltſhire; but had the mortification to find a 
majority of one voiee againſt him. Irritated at this 
proceeding, he declared he would never more - fit 
in that houſe ; and accordingly the next day the 
king adjourned the parliament to the eighteenth of 
the, next month. During the interval; Sir Robert 
was created earl of Orford, and reſigned his em- 
ployments. He had now occaſion for all his art to 


ward off the blow that threatened his deſtruction. 


He had recourſe to the plan he had already formed, 
that of dividing the oppoſition, and transferring the 
popular odium from himſelf to his adverſaries. In 
— to this, a coalition was propoſed between the 
diſcontented whigs, and thoſe of the ſame denomi- 
nation, who acted under the miniſtry. Some were 
gratified with titles and places; and aſſurances 
given to all, that a new ſyſtem in the management 

of affairs would be adopted according to the plan 
they. themſelves ſhould propoſe. Nor was there any 
thing required of them from the court, but that 
of ſuffering the earl of Orford to eſcape with im- 
unity. Mr. Sandys was appointed one of the 
ords of the treaſury, and chancellor of the exche- 
quer: lord Harrington was dignified with the title 
of earl, and declared preſident of the council: 
lord Carteret was made ſecretary of ſtate; and the 
earl of Wilmington firſt lord of the treaſury: the 
marquis of Tweedale was appointed ſecretary of 
ſtate for Scotland: Mr. Pulteney was ſworn a mem- 
ber of the privy- council, and afterwards created 
earl of Bath: the earl of Wincheſter was placed at 
the head of ine admiralty, in the room gf Sir 
e SH . | 
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Tharles Wager; and the earl of Stair äppoint 
field marſhal of all his majeſty's forces; * 
ſador extraordinary to the ſtates- general. : 

The firſt happy effe& bf this change in the mi; 
niſtry, was a reconciliation between the King and 
the prince of Wales, who now waited 6n his mas 
jeſty at St. James's; attended by a gretit doncoutſe 
of nobility and other perſons of diſtinction: he 
was received in a very gracious miannet; and 4 
guard was immediately appointed to attend his royal 
highneſs at Carleton-houſe. This happy event; 
together with that of a change in the miniſtry; was 
celebrated with public rejoicings in many parts of 
the kingdom. It was now expected that the ho- 
nour of the nation would be retrieved; ſuch mea- 
ſures purſued as were beſt adapted to reſtore and 
maintain the ancient conſtitution; and that the 
ſtricteſt ſcrutiny would be made into the cauſe. of 
paſt miſmanagement, But it ſoon appeared that 
the removal of Sir Robert cauſed no material al- 
_ in the meaſures. purſued by the new mis 
niſtry. „„ 

On the eigliteenth of February the parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, purſuant to their adjourn- 
ment; when the petitions that had been preſented 
by the merchants of London, Briſtol, Eiverpool, 
Glaſgow, and many other trading towns in the 
kingdom; . complaining of the loſſes they had ſuſ- 
tained by the bad conduct of the war; were taken, 
into conſideration; and the houſe reſolved itſelf 
into a committee to deliberate on theſe remonſtrances. 
The articles of the London petition were explained 
by Mr. Glover; an eminent merchant of that city, 
and author of the well-known poem called Leoni- 


das. Six days were ſpent in peruſing papers, and 


examining witneſſes ; after which the ſame gentle- 
man ſummed up the evidence, and pathetically and 
eloquently expatiated on the hardſhips ſuſtained by 
the Britiſh merchants, and on the indifference, diſ- 
regard, and haughtineſs ſhewn them by the boar 

of admiralty upon ſeveral applications; which he 
repreſented as the reſult of one uniform and conti- 
nued deſign to make them weary of the war. He 


concluded with obſerving, that the Britiſh merchants. 
in this day of oppreſſion, threw themſelves upon the 


protection of a Britiſh parliament, in full aſſurance. 
of that wiſe and auguſt aſſembly's.taking their caſe 
into conſideration, and of providing for their fu- 


ture ſecurity, by ſome ſalutary law. The parlia- 


ment, touched by theſe juſt complaints; reſolved 
to purſue the moſt vigorous meaſures for the better 


protection of the Britiſh trade and commerce for the 
future. Accordingly a number of ſmall men of war 


were appointed to cruize in the channel, and along 


the enemy's coaſts, to ſecure the merchant ſhips 


from the inſults of the Spaniſh privateers. 
The late change in the miniſtry had induced the 
people to hope that the great aſſembly, of the na- 
tion would have become once more the ſeat of 
anion and harmony: but alas | theſe hopes were 
quickly blaſted ; and it appeared too plainly, that 
thoſe who had declaimed the loudeſt for the liber- 
ties of their country, had been ſolely actuated by the 
moſt ſordid views of ſelf-intereſt. The members that 
compoſed the long oppoſition were now divided: 


thoſe who were in power, being joined by ſome of 


the late miniſter's, and having gained over others 


' who oppoſed them, obtained a vilible aſcendancy 
in the parliament ry many of the leading tories were 


neglecked by the miniſtry z the rage of party 
5 G again 


laſt ten years of his adminiſtration, no leſs than one 
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again began to kindle; and another formidable op- Mediterranean to eommodore Leſtock, who lately 
poſition ſoon appeared. Whigs and tories were arrived from the Welt Indies, and was ſent up the 

lended together in ſuch confuſion, from ſome of Streights with ten ſail of men of war, to reinforce 
them being in, and others out of place, that it was I admiral Haddock, and oppoſe the united fleets of 
difficult to make any diſtinction. 00 nme 
Every claſs of men in all his majeſty's dominions | - Leftock immediately uſed his utmoſt diligence in 
expected that the earl of Orford would be called to fitting his fleet for ſea; and on the twelfth of April 
a very ſtrict account, for the alarming meaſures |} ſailed for Port Mahon with à ſquadron of twenty- 
purſued during his adminiſtration : but they were eight men of war; and ſoon after appeared before 
entirely diſappointed. The new miniftry never || Toulon, which filled the inhabitants with the utmoſt 
intended any thing more, than to expoſe the miſ- || conſternation 3 the whole adjacent country was 
eonduct of the earl of Orford. This being done, || alarmed by fires, beacons, &c. But they foon found 
they deſigned to protect him from all dangers that || their fears had no foundation, the commodore hav- 
might naturally be expected to reſult from the open | ing no intention of moleſting them. The united 
and declared vengeance of an enraged and unthink- | ſquadrons were indeed greatly ſuperior to that of 
ing multitude. They, however, puſhed their en- England the French under admiral de Court, con- 
quiry ſo far, as to render it evident that he had been || fiſted of five ſnips of ſeventy, ſeven of ſixty, two 
concerned in many flagrant acts of frauds and cor- of fifty, two of thirty, and two of twenty guns; 
ruption in influencing elections; and by making || and the Spaniſh ſquadron commanded by Don 
uſe of the wealth, power, and places of the crown, Navarro, of one ſhip of one hundred and fourteen 
to introduce a criminal dependency in parliament, || guns, four of ſeventy, ſix of ſixry, and five of fifty; 
and conſequently, to ſap the very foundation of the || in all thirty-fix-men of war. Commodore Leſtock, 
Engliſh conſtitution. Ie appeared, that during the || therefore, after obſerving their ſituation, proceeded 
to Antibes, on the eoaſt of Italy. On the change 
of the miniſtry, Leſtock was promoted to the rank 
of rear admiral of the white: but it being deter- 


million, four hundred and fifty- three thouſand, 
four hundred pounds of the publie money had of f 
paſſed through his hands for ſecret ſervices; || mined to attempt ſome bold enterprize in the Me- 
that above fifty thouſand pounds of this ſum had || diterranean, during the courſe of the ſummer, the 
been paid to hireling writers; and that, on the ||. ſupreme concern of the-fleet was beſtowed upon 
very his preceding his reſignation, he had ſigned || Thomas Matthews eſq; vice admiral of the red, 
orders on the revenues of the civil lift for above || who was at the fame time inveſted with the character 
thirty thouſand pounds. In a word, it was ſuffi- || of ambaſſador extraordinary to the king of | Sardi- 
ciently evident, that the late miniſter had made too nia, and the other princes: and ſtates of Italy. 
free with his truſt on one hand, and with the con- Matthews left England in the month of April, and 
ſtitution of his eountry on the other. In his paſſage took ſeveral French and Spaniſh mer- 

In the mean time the miniſtry; in order to ſooth ||| chant ſhips, and at length ſafely joined rear-admiral 
the reſentments of the people, and, if - poſſible, to || Leſtock in the harbour of Villa Franca. 
conciliate their affections, paſſed a bill for exclud- No miniſtry perhaps ever took a more impolitie 
ing certain officers from their ſeats in the houſe of || ſtep than in joining theſe two admirals in command, 
commons. Another bill was paſſed for encouraging || it being well known, that there had long ſubſiſted 
the linen manufacture; and a third to prevent the ||, between them, an inveterate diſlike to each other. 
marriage of lunatics. They voted forty thouſand Matthews even declared to the miniſtry, on his ap- 
ſeamen, and fixty-twe thouſand five hundred land- pointment, that he accepted the command merely 
men, for the ſervice of the current year: they pro- on condition, that Leſtock- ſhould be ſpeedily re- 
vided for the ſubſidies paid to Denmark and Heſſe- called. But notwithſtanding this plain declaration, 
Caſſel: they granted the ſum of five hundred | the latter was continued in his command till the ho- 
thouſand pounds; and voted to ſend ſixteen thou- || nour of the nation was ſhamefully' ſacrificed: to the 
ſand three hundred and four effective men to the gratification of private reſen ment. 
aſſiſtance of the queen of Hungary Imira | 

The grants for this year amounted to five mil- diterranean, / he detached” captain Norris, in the: 
lions, ſeven hundred, twenty-three” thouſand and Kingſton ef fifty guns, and the duke fire ſhip,” to 


Soon after admiral Matthews's arrival in the Me. 


, 


thirty-ſix pounds; for the raiſing of which the burn five Spaniſh gallies; which had taken ſhelter 
committee of ſupplies provided a land tax of four in the bay of St. Tropez; a French port in the Me- 
ſhillings in the pound; the malt tax; one mil- diterranean: this order was effectually executed. 
lion from the ſinking fund; granted annuities upon/ But ne action ef the admiraPs proved ſo agreeable 
it for eight hundred thouſand pounds; and pro- to the people of England as that of ſending com- 
eured a loan of one million fix hundred thouſand ||| modore Martin with a ſquadron of: hips and bomb- 
pounds from the bank. The total produce of this: || veſſels to Naples, to demand, from the king of the 
amounted to fix millions; ſo that there remained a two Sieilies, a promiſe in writing to withdraw his 
ſurplus of three hundred ſeverity-ſix thouſand four troeps from acking in conjunctten with thoſe of 
hundred and ſixty- chree pounds Spain and! alſo not to givè them for the future, 

The behaviour of the French commander to ad- ay kind of aſſiſtance. If this demand ſhould be 
mira} Haddock with regard to his attacking the- refuſed; Martin had orders to bombard the city of 
Spanifh- ſquadron, determined the miniſtry to keep: [|| Naples. 
no farther meaſures with France. In the mean Theteende neden of the Neapolitans was incre-- 
time admital Haddock, partiy from the fatigues of dible, at the ſight of the formidable force Mr. 
the ſervice, and partly from anxiety-of mind oeca ||| Martin” brought with him, and the peremptory 
ſioned by the numerous diſappointments” he had? | manner in which he made the above demand: and 
met with, found his conſtitution ſo much impaired; however his Sicilian- majeſty might diflike this in- 
that he reſigned the command of the fleet in the ſult upon his dignity, His private 88 
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obliged to ſubmit tö the intereſt of the fate, which 


was in no condition to defend itſelf; Accordingly 
after ſeveral meſſages, between the commodore ahd 
the duke de Motitedlegre; the Sicilian miniſter; the 


4 
Py 


latter in his ' maſter's name gave a written promiſe 
that his troops ſhould be immediately withdrawn 
out ot Lombardy; and that he would: not in any 
manner whatſoevef aid or aſſiſt thoſe of Spain any 
more during the preſent war in Italy. This pro- 


miſe was "inſtantly! performed: the 'Neapolitan 


troops were forthwith recalled; by which means the | 
Spaniſh army was ſo conſiderably weakened, that 


they were in 


| g any action of 
importarice during the femaining 


capable of performing 


in. By this Dold; but ſuecefsful, ſtep of the | 
Briefh admiral the "queen" ef Hungary Was ſaved 


F n e eee 
from apparent deſtruttiontmn:m: 


Soon after this expedition t6 Naples, admiral 


happily began, diſpatched: the fame embaſſy to St. 
Nen Ja ſea port 


town” belongitig to the Genoefe2 | o Jama 
|  ' General Wentworth, however, thinking it ne- 
e S Hects This ferviee 
alſo the commodore effectuahy performed; and in 
the beginning of Septembef re joined the vice- 
admiral, who now took up his ſtation in Hieres bay, | 


with orders to deſttby ſome conſiderable trifgatines 
which the Spaniards had” ebllecteq 


1 . + 


kept cloſe in the harbour of Toulon. KS 8. 
During theſe tranſactions in Europe, every pee 


In the latter end of the preceding year, tf 
received a reinforcement from England; 


arrival of which a cbüeif ef wär Was Held; to 


concert in what manner the ſhips: afid forces might 

e moſt effectually employed for the advantage of 

e nation, 1 n 
it was propofed by the Officers of che army to un- 
pe 4 . exped Aon ee Pana, f Ms a 
body of three htindre@men, HR ee hlindiel le 
eroes; and four Hundred muſqterds; were to be 
landed kt Porte Bello, and from thence to fafch 
over the Iſt hrs of Darien to the fail town of Pa- 
nama. This ſcheme being approved by Sir Cha- 
loner Oꝑle and Mr. Vernon, Mr. Eowther was ſent, ' 
on board the TY ada to tie coaff of Porto- 
Bello, in che cHaracter of = trader,” With ofders to 
obtzirt all the intelligence he ccd; and in the 

meam time n the ſqquadro i readi- 
neſs { but the land-offbers were ö dilatofy in their 
motions, that it Was the latter end of Marc be- 
fore the fleet arrived df Porto! Bello.” It cofiſiſt. 
ed of eight ſail of the line, with three" fireſhips, 
two, hoſpital | ſhips, and about forty” tranſports, | 
having on board three thoufand Jand-forces, and 
five hundred negroes raiſed by governor Trelayney, 
who attended this expedition in the rank” of a 


colonel. * f 15 * . —— £6 ad. ed 1 
Admiral Vernon entered the harbour of Pottb- 

Bello Without the leaſt oppofition; for the e 
nor nd ſooner ſaw the Engliſm fleet ſtanding in for 
the hatbovr, than He quitteck tie ton Wien the 
utthoft precipitation, being artendec in his flight" 
by three companies of Spaniſh ſoldiers. Moft of 
t 
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-admirat immediately diſpatched an officer with an 
interpreterꝭ to deſire the natives would lay aſide 
their apprehenſions, and continũe peaceably in 
their poſſeſſtons, promiſing them the fulleſt pro- 
tection in their lives and properties. Encouraged 
by this meſſage, a deputation from the magiſtrates 
was ſent on board the admiral; acknowledging his 
humanity, and readily putting themſelves under his 


Th 


protection. 


part of the can: 


Lieutenant Lowther being returned, gave it as 
his opinion, that the deſign againſt Panama could 
not at that time be attempted with any hopes of 
ſucceſs, on account of the rainy ſeaſon of the year, 
and the ſickneſs Which, in conſequence thereof, 
prevailed among the troops. This was adopted by 
all the land- officers, the general not excepted 3 
and as they were greatly ſuperior in number to the 
ſea-officers,” their opinions were always deciſive. 


Matthews, Purſuing the ſpir tee meaſures he had ſo || At length a general council of war was held on 


board the Boyne, wherein it was agreed to wood 
and water the ſhips and return to Jamaica. 6 


ceſfary to give ſome reaſon for this ſudden deſer- 
tion of an enterprize which he had at firſt ſo great- 
ly favoured, ſent a paper to the admiral, contain- 
ing the following reaſons of the land- officers for 


march, büt, by the ſudden riſing of the rivers, 
might cut off their communication: that from 


having in the courſe of their voyage loſt near a 
„ thouſand men of thoſe who had embarked at 
„ Jamaica, and from the fleet being unable to 
| < ſupply them with more than ſix hundred, their 
% numbers Would” fall almoſt one third ſhort of 
that requited for the attempt on Panama: that 


from the want of one of the ſhips with negroes 


on boatd, their numbers were reduced fo low, 
as to diſable them from carrying a ſufficient 
quantity of ptoviſions: that from an omiſſion in 
t executing one part of the ſcheme laid down for 


b 


„ 


l 
— 


carrying on the enterprize, the governor of 
of Porte Bello, with'three companies of Spa- 


; 
4; 
4 
4 


e niſh ſöldiers, and two of mulattoes and negroes, 


1 * were retired to Paflama; on the cutting off of 
| <<: ioſe retreat their fucceſs in ſome meaſure de- 
„ pended, as the governor was an officer of merit 
by and ſervice,” in whom the Spaniards had great 
e confidence: that chere was lately good intelli- 
* 4 of à large reinforcement arrived at Panama 
from Lima, and of works being thrown up to- 
Wards the land: and for theſe reaſons they 
„ thought it was for the ſervice to lay alide that 
e enterprize as impracticable.“ a 1 
Nothing could exceed” the vexation of admiral: 

Vernon at Hnding this expedition likely to conclude 
ſo ingloriou He Was convinced tllat two thou- 
ſand men would have been more than ſufficient for 
the taking of Panama; and it is certain that the 
governor of that plate deſpaired of its preſerva- 
tion. | 044 | A b | 

After che return of the fleet from Porto Bello, 
[nothing material was tranſacted in the Welt Indies 


Ur poſſemon of, and ſettlin 


** ſmall iſland of Rattan, 
On the twentyrthird of 


in the bay of Hondura 


inhabitants were preparing to follow, but the 4 September, captain Fowke arrived. at Port. royal in 


Jamaica, 


between the land and ſea offices. 
All poſſible care was taken by Sir Chaloner for | 
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1 of 
when 
1 made in the houſe of commons to reſolve, that the 
it with what number of ſoldiers Ml 

ould be demanded, to be under that admirals 


Jamaica, with orders for the above officers to re- 
turn to England; the vice admiral to leave the com- 
mand of the fleet to Sir Chaloner Ogle, and the 

neral to ſupply 


of the diſadvantages attending a eommand divided 


the ſecurity of the iſland and protection of the 
trade, but the Spaniſh ſquadron. under admiral 
Torres continuing ſtill at the Havannah and being 


| e to that under the command of the Eng- 


4. D. 4743. 
parliament, whoſe approbation was expected 


they aſſembled again: but on a motion being 
ſum of two hundred and ſixty-five thouſand one 


hundred and ninety-one pounds ſix ſhillings and two 
command, the government being now fully ſenſible 
for defraying the charges of the aforeſaid troops, it 


admiral, prevented his attempting any enter- 


prize. However, the Spaniards were greatly diſ- 
turbed in their trade, by 
privateers in thoſe ſeas. 


On the ſixteenth of 


„that he had augmented the Britiſh troop 
% Low- countries with ſixteen; thouſand 
« rians, and the Heſſian auxiliaries, in order to 
% form ſuch a force, in conjunction with the Au- 
% ſtrians, as might be of ſervice to the common 
cauſe in all events. He extolled the magnani - 
mity and fortitude of the queen of Hungary, as 
well as the reſolute conduct of the king of Sar- 
dinia, and his ſtrict adherence to his engagements, 
« though attacked in his own dominions. He 


in the 


the Britiſh cruiſers and || h. 
II in the ſupplies granted for the preceding year, whi 

November, the parliament 

being aſſembled, his majeſty * them, 


was oppoſed with 


in both houſes, and the wage 


pence farthing, ſhould be granted to his majeſty 


t vehemence: long and vio- 
lent debates enſued, the reſult of which were, how- 
ever, that this meaſure was approved by a majority 
ate, an 

The total of the grants, this ſeſſion, amounted 
to five millions three hundred and fourteen thouſand 
one hundred pounds for the ſervice of the current 


* "I. 
: 


| year, and five hundred ninety- eight thouſand three 


Tanove- 


eighty-two pounds. 


hundred and eighty-two pounds for a wer ox 
together amount to the ſum of five millions nitie 
hundred and twelve thouſand four hundred and 
The committee of ways and 
means ſettled the ſum of ſix millions five hundred 


and ſixty- two thouſand four hundred and; ninety- 


two pounds to anſwer the ſupplies; which was an 


exceeding of ſix hundred and fifty thouſand ten 
pounds. To raiſe this ſum the land · tax at four 


| ſhillings in the pound, was, computed. to furniſh 


two millions; the malt tax ſeven hundred and fifty 


thouſand; one million was taken from the ſinking 


< mentioned the requiſition of Sweden for his good 
« offices to bring about a peace between that nation 


cc 
< contracted with the czarina and the king of Pruſ- 
„ ſia, as events which could not have been ex- 
« nected, if Great Britain had not manifeſted a 
« {gn 


and Ruſſia ; the defenſive alliances which he had 
| on the exciſe bills, and four hundred eigh 
thouſand. four hundred pounds, being the de- 


| 
i 
j 
! 
| 


| 


fund; one million was to be borrowed at three per 
cent, and eight hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed 


by a lottery; five hundred and eighteen thouſand 
ſix hundred pounds were to be borrowed by a loan 
lerne 


ficiencies on the pot · duty; beſides twelve thouſand 


ſpirit and vigour in the defence and | four hundred and ninety· two pounds overplus in the 


« aſſiſtance of her ancient allies, and in maintaining exche quer. 
the liberties of Europe; he obſerved, that the || On the twenty-firſt of April, his majeſty went to 


U 


„ honour of his crown and kingdoms, the ſucceſs || the houſe ; where, after giving the royal aſſent to 


« of the war with Spain, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
de the balance and tranquillity of Europe, would 


« greatly depend on the prudence and vigour of | 1d th 
their reſolutions.” His majeſty then informed || ** beneficial fruits from the vigorous: reſolutions of 
the houſe of commons in particular, that he had || this parliament. he had, at the requiſition of the 


ordered the proper eſtimates for the ſervice of the 


« enſuing year to be laid before them, and alſo the 


« account of the expence of thoſe particular ſer- 
* yices which he had already mentioned, and which 
a they would find to have been concerted. in as fru- 
« a manner as the nature of them would admit, 
« He ſaid, he was perſuaded that they would rea- 
« dily grant him ſuch ſupplies as ſhould be found- 


« neceffary for the ſecurity and welfare of the na- 


? 
| ? 
[ 


<«. tion, requiſite for the ſupport of the common 


4 cauſe, and adequate tothe emer 


After ſome oppoſition, raiſed by the diſguſted 


members, addreſſes were preſented to his majeſty by 


both houſes, expreſſing their approbation of the 
meaſures he h 


dwer in Europe. 

" Abew this | 

and guarantee between his majeſty and 
Pruſſia, was ſigned at Whitehall. 

A. D. 12743. Notwithſtanding 


| the ſtrenuous 
oppoſition to the new mini 


riod, a treaty of mutual defence 
the king of 


they carried moſt of 


— ee — 
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their points. Towards the cloſe of the laſt ſefſion they | 


had contracted for ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians to 
be taken into Britiſh pay, without the concurrence | 


— 


ſeveral acts, he made a ſpeech to both houſes, where- 
in he obſerved, that, to the end that the Britiſn 
<* nation and the common cauſe might reap the moſt 


queen of Hungary, ordered his army, in con- 
Junction with the Auſtrian troops, to paſs the 
Rhine, as auxiliaries to her Hungarian majeſty, 


eto oppoſe any dangerous meaſures that might af- 
feet the balance and liberties of Europe, or hin- 
eder the re-eſtabliſhment of public tranquillity 


upon juſt and ſolid foundations; that he had 


taken in ſupport of the queen of 
Hungary, and the reſtoration of the balance of 


. 


By his majeſty's order the lord chancellor the a 
Fx his majeity) a -N 


prorogued the parliament. 
The king pong 
campaign, to. heac 


reſolved, in the approaching 


- 
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In the mean time the troops which had been aſ- 
ſembled by the king of Great Britain in the Nether- 
lands, under the command of the earl of Stair, 
began their march for the Rhine, and in May they 
encamped near Hoech on the river Mayne. Their in- 
tention was to join the Auſtrian forces under prince 
Charles of Lorraine : and the French king, in or- 
der to prevent this junction, ordered marſhal Noail- 
les to aſſemble ſixty thouſand men upon the Mayne. 
After ſecuring the towns of Spire, Worms, and 
Oppenheim, the marſhal paſſed the Rhine in the 
beginning of June, and poſted himſelf on the eaſt 
ſide of that river, above Frankfort. The earl of | 
Stair advanced towards him, and encamped at Kil- 
enbach, between the river Mayne and the foreſt of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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rived at the camp, and had the mortification to find | 

his army, which conſiſted of forty e men, 
in danger of being ſtarved; but having received in- 

telligence that twelve thouſand Hanoverians and 

Heffians: had reached Hanau, he determined to 

march thither in order to join thoſe forces, and pro- 

cure proviſions for his army. Accordingly, on 

the twenty · ſixth of June, he decamped, but had | 

hardly quitted Aſchaffenburgh before it was ſeized 

by the French, and after marching about three | 
leagues, he perceived the enemy to the number of 

thirty thouſand, had paſſed the river, and were 
drawn up in order of battle at 120 village of 

He now — 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Dettingen, to diſpute his paſſage. He no! 
himfelt in a very dangetous ſituation; the enemy 
at Aſchaffenburgh prevented his retreat; his troops 
were conſined in a narrow plain, bounded on the 
right by hills and woods, and flanked on the left 
by the river Mayne, on the oppoſite fide: of which 
the French had erected batteries to annoy the allies 
in their march: a conſiderable part of che French 
army was, at the ſame time, drawn up at the end of 
a narrow paſs, having the village of Dettingen on 
the right, a wood on the left, and a moraſs in the 
center. Thus hemmed in on every ſide, the con- 
federates muſt either have fought at a great diſad- 
vantage, or ſurrendered themſelves priſoners of | 
war, had not the duke de Grammont, who com- 
manded under his uncle the marſhal Noailles, ac- | 
tuated by a ſpirit: of impatience, paſſed the defile, | 
upon which a battle immediately enſued. The | 
French horſe charged with great impetuoſity, and 
threw ſome of the Britiſh regiments of cayalry into 
diforder ; but the infantry of the allies behaved 1 
with ſuch intrepidity and deliberation, as ſoon. de- 
termined the fortune of the day. The French were 
obliged to retreat and paſs the Mayne with great | 
precipitation, after loſing about five thouſand men, 
killed, wounded, or taken priſoners. Had the al- 
lies purſued their advantage without giving the | 
enemy. time to recover from their confuſion, a total | 
overthrow would, in all probability, have been the 
conſequence. This meaſure was actually propoſed 
by the earl of Stair, but his advice was over- 
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| rals Clayton and Monroy were killed; the du 


| the late battle. 


jeſty, Feber Sardinia, and the queen of Hun- 
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The loſs of the confederates in this action 
amounted to near three thouſand men. The gene- 
of 
Cumberland was ſhot through the calf of the leg; 
the earl of Albemarle, general Huſke, and ſeveral 
officers of diſtinction were wounded : the king hime 
ſelf expoſed his , perſon to a very ſevere fire of 
cannon and muſquetry, for, during the whole en- 
gagement, he rode up and down. the flanks, en- 
couraging his troops to fight for the honour of 
England. 3 

Immediately after the action, his majeſty conti - 
nued his march to Hanau, where he joined the 
Hanoverian and Heſſian forces. A general thankſ- 
giving was performed on the twenty - fourth of June 
by the whole confederate army, for the ſucceſs of 
The two armies continued on dif- 


| ferent ſides of the river Mayne till the twelfch day 
| of. July, when marſhal Noailles received intelligence 
| that prince Charles. of Lorrain was bending his 
march towards the confederate army, with an inte nt 
to place him between two fires; he reſolved to pre- 

vent this deſign by decamping in the night of the 
| twentieth, having firſt deſtroyed his magazines. 


About the latter end of Auguſt the allied army 
ſſed the Rhine at Mentz, and his Britannic ma- 
jeſty fixed his head quarters in the epiſcopal palace 
of Worms; marſhal Noailles having retreated into 
Upper Alſace, The latter end of September the 
allies advanced to Spires, where they were joined 
by. twenty-thouſand Dutch auxiliaries. They then 
took poſſeſſion of Gimmerſhein, and demoliſhed the 
lines which the enemy had formed on the Queich, 
after which they again retired to Mentz, In the 
latter end of October the king of Great Britain re- 
turned to Hanover, and the army ſeparated, the 
troops in the Britiſh pay marched back to the Ne- 


therlands, and the reſt took the rout to their reſpec- 


- 


tive countries. ' 
A treaty had been concluded at Worms in the 
month of September, between his Britannic ma- 


gary; by which, the latter of theſe powers engaged 
to maintain thirty thouſand men in Italy. The 
king of Sardinia obliged himſelf to employ forty 
thouſand infantry and five thouſand horſe, in con- 
ſideration of his receiving an annual ſubſidy of two 


hundred thouſand pounds from Great Britain; and 


as a farther gratification, the queen was to yield to 
his Sardinian majeſty the city of Placentia, with 
ſeveral diſtricts in the dutchy of Pavia, and in the 
Novareſe, together with all her rights and preten- 


| ſions to Final, at preſent poſſeſſed by the republic 


of Genoa, who, they ſuppoſed, would willingly 
relinquiſh it, on being repaid the purchaſe-money, 
atnounting to three hundred thouſand pounds, This 
ſum his Bricannic majeſty promiſed to diſburſe, and 
allo to maintain a ſtrong fleet in the Mediterranean, 
the commander of which ſhould be ordered to act 
in ſtrict concert with the king of Sardinia. | 
Admiral Matthews continued all this time at the 


iſles of Hieres, to prevent the French and Spaniſh 


fleets from coming out of Toulon, which it was 
ſuppoſed, they would ſoon attempt; the Spaniards 


having, for ſome time, been particularly earneſt with 


the court of France for farther aſliſtance ; and the 
French, at length, determined to come to an open 


rupture with us, came to an agreement with Spain, 


| that M. de Court, 


the French admiral, who, with 
;H Ami 


i 


— 
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admiral Navarro, was blocked up in Toulon, ſhould 
be joined by the French ſhips that were fitting out 
in that harbour; that in the interim a ſquadron 
ſhould be 3 97 at Breſt to intercept the Britiſh 
quadron, which was on the point of failing for the 
Mediterranean, to reinforce our fleet there; and | 
that at the ſame time orders ſhould be ſent to the | 
combined fleets to fail from Toulon and engage 
Matthews. The Engliſh admiral, however, got 
intelligence of this deſign, by intercepted letters, 
Which he tranſmitted to England,, accompanied 
with the moſt preſſing ſollicitations to ſend him freſh | 
ſhips, thoſe with him being ſo, foul and otherwiſe | 
out of repair, that he apprehended he ſhould "not | 
be ſufficiently ſtrong to attack the combined fleets | 


with any proſpect of ſucceſs, 
the return of Vernon and Wentworth to England, 
was deterred. from perſonally attempting any mate- 
rial enterprize, becauſe the Spaniſh ſquadron, under 
_ admiral de Forres, and which was much ſuperior 
to his own, ſtill continued at the Havannah. In 
the beginning of. this year, however, he determined 
on an attack againſt the Spaniards, which might not 
too greatly weaken his fleet. Accordingly he or- 
dered captain, Knowles of the Suffolk, a ſeventy 
gun ſhip, to take under him the Burford of ſeventy 


| 
| 
guns, the Afſiſtance, Norwich and Advice of fifty, 


and the Scarborough of twenty, with three ſloops, || 


and to proceed to Antigua, where he was to be 
Joined by the Eltham of forty guns and the Lively 
of twenty. With this ſquadron he was to make an 
attempt upon la Gueira and Porto Cavallo, on the 
Caracao coaſt; but the governor of the Caraccaos 
having received intelligence of this expedition; 


ENGLAND. 


. | I to Jamaiea. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, who was left in America on 


A. D. 1744 
they were ill · deſigned and miglit eaſily be flanked, 
reſolved on the attempt. Accordingly the next 

morning two ſhips were ordered to cannonade, and 
ſoon ſilenced both thoſe batteries. In the even- 
ing the forces were landed under the command of 
major Lucas; but being ſeized with a ſudden panic 

. they fell into the greateſt -confuſion, and retreated. 


with precipitation to their ſhips. A general conſul- 


' tation of officers was now held,. when it 1 
that moſt of the ſhips had ſpent the chief part ot 


| their ammunition, were all terribly ſhattered” in 


their maſts and rigging,. and quite unable to renew 
the attack, the commodore abandoned the enter- 
ptize, and, having made an excha ge of priſoners 
with the governor of Porto Cavallo, he returned 


December the parliament met, 


o 


On the firſt of 


and his msjeſty informed both houſes, That the 


e dominions of the queen of Hungary had been 
4 evacuated by her enemies, and that the pow- 
* erful armies which had marched to her aſſiſtance 
4 had retired out of the empire: that, in this con- 
e juncture, it was with great pleaſure he could 
c acquaint them, that he had been joined by a body 
<« of troops of his good friends and allies the 
< ſtates-general: that, in further proſecution of 

theſe mealures, the definitive treaty between him, 
the queen of Hungary, and the. king of Sardi- 
nia, had been happily concluded; a treaty which 
in time ſhould be laid before them: that the ad- 
e yantages which muſt reſult from this alliance to 
* the common cauſe were ſufficiently apparent; 
« and it would be particularly conducive to the 
“ intereſts of his. kingdoms, by diſappointing the 


| * ambitious: views of the crown. of Spain, with. 


orected . new batteries, augmented the garriſons with 
a numerous body of Indians, Mulattoes and Ne- 
_ and prevailed on the Dutch governor of | 
-uragoa, an iſland of the leſſer Antilles, to ſupply | 
him with a conſiderable quantity of ammuninon ; | 
fo that when Knowles made an attack upon the 
Place, he met with ſuch a warm reception, that he 
was obliged to abandon the enterprize, and ſailed 
immediately for the iſland ' of 'Curagoa, in order to 
repair the damage he had ſuſtained. We had one 
lieutenant and ninety-two men killed, and three | 
hundred and eighty wounded. . The 'Spaniards, | 


| 


however, had no great cauſe for exultation, as their 
town and fortifications were almoſt deſtroyed, be 
fides the loſs of ſeven hundred men. 
Not diſcouraged by the loſs he had ſuſtained, | 


| 


, 


e which they were at preſent” engaged in fo juſt 
and neceſſary a war: that as he made no doubt 
but they would proceed upon theſe foundations. 


 « with firmneſs and conſtancy, they might reaſon- 


<« ably hope to ſee the public tranquillity ſoon re- 
& eftabliſhed, and a ſafe” and honourable peace 
<< ſpeedily obtained: that ſuch were the ends which 


<< he had in view, and to the attainment of which 


* he ſhould bend his whole ſtudy and attention; 
ee but, in order the more thoroughly to'accompliſh 


them, vigorous and reſolute meaſures were neceſ- 


« ſary. and to concert and carry on ſuch. meaſures, 
e he did, with a juſt confidence, rely on their zeal- 
% ou, chearful and effectual ſuppor TL 
An addreſs, beſeeching his majeſty to diſcontinue 
the Hanoverian troops in the pay of Gfeat Britain, 


=» 7% 
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commodore Knowles had no ſooner refitted his ſqua- ||| was moved for by lord Sandwich, but the motion 
dron than he put to ſea with a reſolution to make an || was rejected; as was another made by Mr. Gren- 


attempt upon Porto Cavallo, off which place he 


ceume to an anchor on the fifteenth of April; when 
taking a view of the ſituation of the Spaniards, he 


diſcerned twelve of their ſmalleſt ſhips, and three 
gallies, hauled up to the head of the harbour out of 
gun ſhot, and two large ones, one of ſixty, the other 
of forty guns, moored cloſe over to the ether ſhore, 
there not being depth of water ſufficient for them to 
| 1 harbour. A ſhip was likewiſe laid acroſs | 
channel ready to be ſunk, if an entrance ſhould / 
be attempted, a chain being fixed from the caſtle | 
to her ſtern, and another from her head to the main, 
where the Spaniards had lately erected three faſcine 
batteries, which extended à confiderable length; 
and on the low point, called Punta Brava, were two 
other faſcine batteries, one of twelve guns, che 
other of ſeven: but the commodore perceiving 


ö 
| 


ville for an addreſs, requeſting his majeſty that he 
would not engage the Britiſh nation any farther in 
the war on the continent without the concurrence of 


to believe, that the nation was ri 


f | place 


the ſtates general, on certain ſtipulated proportions 
of force and expence, as in the late war. 
A. D. 1744. Theſe diſſentions and diſputes in 
the Britiſh parliament induced the 'French miniſtry 
for a revolt. 
This opinion was confirmed by the aſſertions of their 


4] emiffaries in Great Britain and Ireland. Cardinal 


de Tencin, who had ſucceeded Fleury as prime- 
miniſter of France, was perſuaded that a deſcent 
on En land might be attended with fucceſs, and 
chevalier de St. George on the Britiſh 
throne: but ſhould it miſcarry, it would at leaſt 
embarraſs his Britannic majeſty, who was the chief 
ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria and all its allies. 

Preparations 


ad © ¶ũ n;. BM: 1! Ab.vas. wv 


Preparations were therefore made for carrying the y, taken that had any tendency to preſerve the tran- 
ſcheme into execution: count Saxe was appointed || quillity of the public. | 5 
commander in chief; and the troops for this expe || [In the mean time, the French carried on their pre- 
dition, which amounted. to fifteen thouſand men, || parations- with great diligence and expedition; ſe- 
began their march to Picardy, while a great num- || ven thouſand men were actually embarked, and M. 

ber of veſſels were aſſembled for their embarkation || de Roquefeuille, after detaching M. de Barreil with 
at Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne. It was deter- || five ſhips to haſten the embarkation at Dunkirk, 
mined they ſhould land in Kent, under convoy of || failed up the channel as far as Dungeneſs, where 
a ſtrong ſquadron equipped at Breſt, and command- || he came to an anchor. On the twenty-fourth of 
ed by M. de Roquefeuille. Theſe preparations || February, he perceived the Britiſh fleet, under Sir 
were ſuperintended by Charles Edward, the pre- John Norris, coming round the South Foreland 
tender's eldeſt fon, who, in the month of Decem- || from the Downs; and, though the wind was againſt 
ber, had paſſed through Italy, in the diſguiſe of a || him, by the help of the tide, gaining way very faſt. 
Spaniſh courier, embarked at Final, and landed at ¶ Intimidated at the ſuperiority of his enemy, Roque - 
Antibes, from whence he purſued his journey to Pa- | 


; l | feuille called a council of war, in which it was de- 
ris, and was indulged with a private audience of the || termined to avoid an engagement, weigh anchor at 
French king. 1 


F Ys ſun-ſer, and make the beſt retreat they could to their 
| Our miniſtry being informed of his arrival in || own coaſts. In the mean time, the tide being ſpent, 
France, were no longer at a loſs to conceive the deſ- 


1375 | the Engliſh admiral was obliged to anchor two 
ination of the armaments fitted out at Breſt and || leagues to leeward of the enemy. A few hours af- 
Boulogne. On the twenty-ſixth of January, M. ter, a ftrong gale of wind ſpringing up at north. eaſt, 
de Roquefuille ſailed from Breſt, directing his courſe I 


| the French ſhips got under ſail, but the wind in- 
up the Engliſh channel with twenty ſhips of the | creaſing every minute, ſoon became a ſtorm that 


line. They were ſoon deſcried by one of our crui- || hurried them down the channel at the rate of ten 
zers, who ran directly into Plymouth, from which || miles an hour. This ſtorm, which in all probabi- 
place intelligence was diſpatched to the board of || lity ſaved their fleet from deſtruction, utterly diſ- 
admiralty. As the French had employed the || concerted the deſign of invading England. Many 
greateſt part of the laſt ſummer in equipping their || of their tranſports were driven on ſhore and daſhed 
armament at Breſt, a fleet of twelve men of war || to pieces, and the reft ſo damaged that a very con- 
had been ordered to rendezvous at Spithead, under. || ſiderable time was neceſſary to repair them. This 
the command of Sir John Norris, who now failed || diſappointment ſo exaſperated the court of France, 
round to the Downs; where, being joined with | that the Britiſh reſident at Paris was given to un- 
ſome ſhips of the line from Chatham, he found his || derſtand, that a declaration of war would immedi- 
ſquadron conſiderably ſtrongerthanthatoftheenemy. || ately enſue, and accordingly, on the twentieth of | b 
Several regiments marched to the ſouthern coaſts of March, this was actually ubliſned, and on the 1 
England; the forts at the mouths of the Thames || thirty-firſt of the ſame month, a ſimilar declaration 
and the Medway, were put into a poſture of de- | was made by us againſt France, amidſt the accla» 
fence; and directions were iſſued to afſemble the rg of the people. | 
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Kentiſh militia, to defend the coaſt in caſe of an] The French king charged his Britannic majeſty 
invaſion. V with having diſſuaded the court of Vienna from 
On the fifteenth of February, the king ſent a || entertaining any thoughts of an accommodation: 
meſſage to both houſes of parliament, intimating with having infringed the convention of Hanover: 
the arrival of the pretender's ſon in France, the || with having exerciſed piracy upon the ſubjects of 
preparations at Dunkirk, and the appearance of a || France, and even blocked up his moſt Cathohe ma- 
French fleet in the Engliſh channel. In anſwer to || jeſty's fleet in his — Toulon. f 
this, both houſes joined in an addreſs, declaring The Dutch, who upon ſuch an event were to 
their indignation and abhorrence of the deſign form- ſupply us with twenty ſhips of war did vouch- 
ed in favour of a popiſh pretender; and affuring || ſafe to ſend five or ſix, which, being of no ſervice, 
his majeſty, that they would, with the e might as well have continued at home. The elec- 
zeal and unanimity, take ſuch meaſures as would || tor of Saxony, and the landgrave of Heſſe, refuſed 
enable him to fruſtrate and defeat ſo deſperate and || their ſtipulated ſuccours till we had an army formed 
ſo inſolent an attempt. Addreſſes of the fame kind || in Hanover, ſufficient to protect them. The Ruſ- 
were preſented by the city of London, both uni- || fians alledged it was too late in the year to give us 
verſities, the principal towns of Great Britain, the || that aſſiſtance we had a right to demand. The kin 
clergy, the diſſenting. miniſters, the quakers, and || of Pruſſia inſiſted that we were the agreſſors, and 
almoſt all the corporations and communities in the therefore would ſend us no ſuccours. France, like- 
kingdom. The ſix thouſand” auxiliaries which the || wiſe, in the beginning of April, declared war 9 
ſtates · general were by treaty obliged to furniſh on || againſt the queen of Hungary, who, in May, re 
ſuch occaſions were now demanded, and granted || turned a like declaration againſt that nation. | 
with great alacrity and expedition. Orders were His majeſty, upon the third of April, went to 
alſo ſent to bring over ſix thouſand of the Britiſh | the houſe of peers, and made a ſpeech to his 
troops from Flanders, in caſe the invaſion ſhould || parliament, in which he acquainted them, © that 
actually take place. The habeas corpus act was || © the French king had declared war againſt him, 
« ſuſpended for ſix months. Several perſons of diſ- on the moſt ill grounded and injurious pretences: 


. r 


ſtinction were apprehended on ſuſpicion of treaſon- that he, on his part, had declared war againſt the 
French king, and had made the proper requili- 
tions to the ſtates-general for performing their 
« engagements on this important occaſion. His 
«6 maje ty then declared, that in the proſecution of 
65 a | «his 


able practices. A proclamation was iſſued for put 

ting the laws in execution againſt papiſts and non- 
jurors, who were commanded to retire ten miles 

from London; and in ſhort every precaution was 
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« his juſt cauſe, he relied on the divine protection; 
and the vigorous ſupport of his parliament, al- 
„ ſuring them that he would do his part: that he 
© had no intereſt. at heart but theirs, and by 
that common intereſt conjured them all to 
ieee | 

To this ſpeech, both houſes returned the moſt 
affectionate and loyal addrefles, promiſing effectu- 
ally to ſtand by and aſſiſt his majeſty in proſecuting 
the war againſt France with the greateſt vigour, and 
to furniſh whatever expences ſhould be found ne- 


ceſſary for the ſame, as became a free and grateful | 


people in defence of their liberties. 


On the fifteenth of May, his majeſty put an end 


to the ſeſſion. with a ſpeech, in which he returned 
both houſes. thanks for the many demonſtrations 


they had given him during the courſe of it ; of their 


2 affections, and of their zeal for the ſupport of 
is government. He obſerved, that the great pre- 
parations made by France on the fide of the Auſ- 


trian Netherlands, muſt convince all Europe of the 


ambitious and deſtructive views of that crown in 
beginning the preſent war: that it ſhould be his 
care, in conjunction with his allies, to purſue the 
| moſt proper meaſures to diſappoint theſe deſigns, 


and to proſecute the war in ſuch a manner as might 


be moſt cffeEtual for obtaining a ſafe and honourable 
peace: that his good friends, the ftates-general, 
had already in puriuance. of his requiſition. agreed 


to furniſh ſuccours ſtipulated by treaties, and had 


given the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ſenſe, not 


only of the common danger, but alſo of the inſe- 
parable connection of their intereſt with thoſe of 
Great Britain, a diſpoſition which he would not fail 


to improve to the general good of the common 


cauſe : that he hoped the members of both houſes, 


on their ieturn to their reſpective counties, would 
be particularly careful to preſerve the peace and 
tranquillity of the kingdom, eſpecially at this cri- 
tical conjuncture, when they were called upon by 


every motive of duty and intereſt to cheriſh a more 


than ordinary zeal for the maintenance and defence 


of their religion and liberty againſt the malicious 
deſigns of their enemies. | | | 


ed in the Mediterranean between our fleet under the 


% 


command of Matthews, and the combined ſqua- 


drons of France and Spain, which he had ſo long 


blocked up in the harbour of Toulon. On the 
ninth of February they were perceived ſtanding out 


of the road to the number of thirty - four ſail. The 


Engliſh adniiral immediately weighed from Hieres- 


bay, and on the eleventh. part of the fleet were 


engaged. Matthews in the Namur, and captain 
Cornwall in the Marlborough, bore down together 
Wa Navarro, the Spaniſh admiral, and the 


Ilabella, and about half an hour paſt one the action 
er Captain F 2er the Norfolk, bore down 
an ant; while . rear-admiral 


engaged the Con 
Rowley ſingled out M. de Court, who commanded 


the French Iquadron. A few more of the Engliſh 


captains followed the example of their, admiral; 
but vice-admiral Leſtock, with his whole diviſion, 


remained at a great diſtance a- ſtern; and ſeveral 
captains, who were under the eye of Matthews be- 
haved in. ſuch a manner as reflected diſgrace on their 
country. A conſtant. fire was, however, maintained 
by the Namur and Marlborough, and the Norfolk 


obliged the Conſtant, after an engagement of three 
guarters of an hour, to bear away out of the line 


| ſo diſabled, that ſhe never returned to the attack. 


The Spaniſh admiral's ſhip, the Real, was now ſo 
ſhattered that ſhe lay like a wreck upon the water. 
Matthews therefore ſent the Ann Galley fire-ſhip to 
deſtroy her, but this expedient miſcarried; for the 
ſhip ordered to cover the Ann galley. did not obey 
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the ſignal, ſo that the captain was expoſed to the 
whole fire of the enemy; notwithſtanding which 
he continued to advance till he found his ſhip on 
the point of ſinking. Perceiving his deſtruction 
inevitable he determined at leaſt to revenge himſelf 
in the hour of his death, and, hoping he ſhould 
yet be able to get along ſide of the Spaniſh admiral 
and blow her up along with himſelf, fer fire to the 
train; but it was too late, his veſſyl was on fire in 
an inſtant, and blew up Within a few yards of the 
Real, whoſe deck was covered with the wreck, but 
without receiving any damage from this dreadful 
exploſion. A Spaniſh launch, however, ſhared the 
fate of the Ann galley. She had been manned with 
fifty ſailors to prevent the fire · ſnip from running on 
board the Real, and arriving cloſe under her ſtern 
at the inſtant ſhe blew up, periſhed in the confla- 
gration. The Podea, a large Spaniſh ſhip, ſtruck 
to captain Hawke, who ſent a lieutenant to take 
poſſeſſion of her: ſhe was afterwards retaken by 
the French ſquadron, but found ſo diſabled that 


!| they deſerted her, and ſhe was, next day, burnt by 


order of admiral Matthews. e. 

Night now put an end to the action, and the ad- 
miral found his own ſhip ſo. much damaged that he 
removed his flag to another. The combined fleet 
took this opportunity of towing all their ſhattered 
ſhips before the wind, and making the beſt of their 
way from the Britiſh fleet, who loſt ſight of them 
about ten o'clock, and there being but little wind 
Matthews brought to, that Leſtock and the ſtern- 
moſt ſhips might get up to him. Next day the ene- 
my appeared to lee ward, and the admiral gave chace 
till night. They were obſerved again on the thir- 
teenth at a conſiderable diſtance, and our fleet pur- 
ſued them till evening. On the morning ot the 
fourteenth a great number of the ſhips of the com- 
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tho db \| bined fleet were ſeen diſtinctly from the maſt head, 
During theſe tranſactions an engagement happen- 


and. a freſh gale ſpringing up, Leſtock gave chace to, 
and had gained conſiderably on them by noon ; bur 
juſt as he came up with them Matthews threw out 
a ſignal to leave off chace, and afterwards bore 
away for Port Mahon to refit ; while the enemy 
continuing their courſe. towards the coaſt of Spam, 
M. de Court with his diviſion anchored in the road 
of Alicant, and Don Navarro failed into. the har- 
bour of Carthagena. „ 


As ſoon as the Engliſh fleet reached the iſland of 
Minorca, Matthews ſuſpended Leſtock, accuſed 
him of. having miſbehaved in the battle off Toulon, 
and ſent him priſoner to England. Theſe two offi- 
| cers had long entertained a violent seſentment againſt 
each other, and to gratify this paſſion, Leſtock be- 
trayed the intereſt of his country. He might cer- 
tainly have come up time enough to engage, and, in 
all probability, by his aſſiſtance the combined fleets 
of France and Spain would haye been in a great 
meaſure deſtroyed. On the other hand Matthews 
ſacrificed his duty to his reſentment by calling Leſ- 
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tock from the chace of the enemy when they 92 
gay 


peared diſabled, and when, had they been vigoro 


Engliſh. It is no wonder that amiſcarriage of ſuch 
importance ſhould be thought a ſubject worthy 
7 5 the 


ö attacked, they muſt have fallen an eaſy | prey to the 


* 
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the moſt ſtrict enquiry. The community had ſuf. 
fered from the perſonal animoſity of individuals, 


bs 


and therefore the ee ve of that community 
undertook to puniſh thoſe who had betrayed their 

The commons, in an addreſs to the throne; de- 
ſired that a court · martial might be appointed to 
try the delinquents; for by this time Leſtock had 
in his turn accuſed Matthews; who had reſigned his 
command to Rowley, and returned to England; and 
all the captains in his diviſion that had miſbehaved 
in the day of battle. This court- martial was con- 
ſtituted and proceeded to trial. Several command - 
ers of ſhips were caſhiered; vice-admiral Leſtock 
was honourably- acquitted; and admiral Matthews 
rendered incapable of ſerving for the future: in his 
majeſty's ſervice. . It was publicly known that 
Leſtock kept aloof, and that Matthews ruſhed into 
the hotteſt part of the engagement, yet the former 
triumphed on his. trial, and the latter narrowly 
eſcaped the ſentence of death for cowardice and 


miſconduct. Such deciſions are not to be account- 


ed for, except by prejudice and faction 
On the eleventh of May a treaty of alliance and 
union was concluded at Frankfort between His Im- 

po majeſty, the king of Pruſſia, the elector 
Palatine and the king of Sweden, as landgrave of 

Heſſe: by which they agreed, „ To employ their 
good offices either to perſuade or compel the 
« queen: of Hungary to recognize the emperot's 
< title, or reſtore his hereditary Bavarian domini- 
<< ons, and to give up the archives of the empire; 
< which were in her poſſeſſion,” They guafantied 
to each other their reſpective territories ; the diſ- 
putes about the ſucceſſion of the late emperor they 
referred to the deciſion of the ſtates of the empire: 
they promiſed to aſſiſt each other in caſe of being 
attacked, and they invited the king of Poland; the 
elector of Cologne, and the biſhop of Liege to ac- 
cede to this convention: but the former of theſe 
powers, as ſoon as the king of Pruſſia had ſigned 
the treaty of Franckfort; entered into a private 
agreement with the queen of Hungary, by which 
be promiſed to affiſt her with thirty thouſand men, 
and, in return, the queen yielded to him a part of 
Sileſia, which ſne hoped to recover, and to which 
that prince pretended ſome ancient rights. On this 
occaſion, however, his Poliſh majeſty demanded a 
conſiderable ſubſidy, but it was thought unreaſon- 
able that Great Britain ſhould-load herſelf, with the 
whole of the expence,. Application was made to 
the.ſtates-general, who promiſed to contribute one 
third of the ſum, but that proportion being deem- 
ed too ſmall, it was agreed that they ſhould pay 
two thirds of the ſubſidſ . 
During theſe tranſactions the French had aſſem- 
bled an army of one hundred and twenty thouſand 


men in the Netherlands, provided with a very for- 


midable train of artillery, under the command of 
marſhal Saxe. In the month of May the allied 
forces, conſiſting of twenty thouſand active men, 
aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, wheace 
they 
behind the Schelde, not being able to meet the 


French in the field. Saxe made himſelf maſter of 


Menin, pres, Fort Knocque, and Furnes; Coigni 
and Seckendorf, at the head of a ſtrong body of 
troops, were 9 poſted for the defence 
of Alſace... Prince C . 

found means to paſs the Rhine, and obliged the 
- 35 87 Vor. II. ; 
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marched to Qudenarde, and placed themſelves. || . 


.harles of Lorrain, however, | 


a + 
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French and Bavarian generals to retire in order tö 
cover Straſburgh; while the Auſtrians took Has 
guenau and Saverne; ſecured the paſſes of Lorrainz 
and laid all the: country of Lower Alſace: under 
contribution. The French king immediately or- 
dered a detachiment of thirty thouſand men from 
his army in Flanders to reinforde that under the 
command of the marſhal de Coigni. Lewis himſelf 
ſet out for the Rhine, in order to check the pro- 
greſs of the enemy, but wis ſeized by i ſevere diſ- 
temper at Metz in Lorrann. 
Frinde Charles purſued his conqueſt with great 
rapidity, and would, in all probability; have -ren- 
dered the ſchemes of Frande in regard to the Ne- 
therlands abortive, had not the king of Pruſſia, at 
the head of a numerous army, entered the electorate 
of Saxony, penetrated into Bohemia; and made 
himſelf maſter of Prague. This irruption obliged 
the queen of Hungary to recali prince Charles 
from Alſace: accordingly he paſſed the  Rhitie in 
the face of the French army, marched to the Da- 
nube, laid the Upper Palatinate under contribu- 
tion, and joined the troops in Bohemia under the 
command of Borthinhy and Merotitz. He was 
ſoon after reinforced by twenty thouſand Saxon 
troops; which rendered the cambined army, ſupe- 
rior to that of his Pruſſian majeſty, who now aban; 
noned all his conqueſts in Bohemia, and retired 
with precipitation into Sileſianann 1, 
The retreat of Prince Charles left the French at 
liberty to paſs the Rhine; which they did at Fort 
Louis; and inveſted the ſtrong and important city 
of Friburgh, defended by general Damnitz, at 
the head of nine thouſand veterans. - On the sle- 
| venth of October the French king arrived in the 
camp; and, after a ſiege of forty-five days, the 
garriſon was obliged to ſurrender, the plate being 
firſt reduced to a heap of ruins; and above fifteen 
thouſand of the beliegers killed. In the mean 
time count Saxe; whoſe army was conſiderably 
weaker than that of the confederates; by the lar 
detachments ſent to the Rhine, intrenched himſelf 
behind the Eys, and remained on the defenſive; 
until reinforced by a ſtrong detachment under the 
command of the count de Clermont. The allies 
- paſſed the Schelde and advanced towards Helchim; 
but finding the enemy ſo advantageouſly poſted, that 
they could not make an attack with any proſpect of 
advantage; they continued their march and en- 
camped in the plains of Liſle, laying the country 
under contribution. Had they immediately in- 
veſted Liſle, they would; in all probability, eaſily 
have taken it; as the garriſon only conſiſted of two 
or three battalions of militia. But the generals whs 
commanded the allied forces; deſpiſed each other. 
Wade, the Engliſh commander, was vain and weak, 
| and the duke d'Armberg was proud and rapacious; 
and deſtitute both of talents and fentiment : ſo thar 
after having made a general forage without moleſta- 
tion, they retired. to their former camp at the 
Schelde, and ſoon after into winter quarters; theit 
example being followed by count Saxe. 
In the month of June commodore 
turned to England, having been abſent =. 
and nine months, during which time he had fur- 
rounded the whole terraqueous globe, It has been 
already obſerved that he failed for the South Sea, 
in order to diſtreſs the Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili 
and Peru. It was the thirtieth of November be- 
fore he ef Cape Horn, after ſurmounting 


— — * 


Anſon re- 
three years 


| 
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moſt terrible difficulties, and loſing ſight of the | was much te than the advantage the Eng- 
Pearl and Severn, two of his largeſt ſhips; they liſh made, for it amounted to about a million 
having been unable to weather Cape Horn, returned ;|| and a half of dollars, but the booty of the Enyliſh 
to Europe. The commodore's whole ſtrength was did not exceed forty thouſand pdunds 
now reduced to a couple of ſhattered half-manned ||, The commodore now prepared to fail with all 
cruizers, and a floop ſo far difabled that in many expedition/to the ſouthern: parts of California, or 
climates they would not have ventured out to fea. to the adjacent coaſt of Mexico, there to cruiſe for 
Upon doubling the Cape his little ſquadron was || the Manilla galleon, which he knew was then at 
again ſhattered and diſperſed by a violent” tempeſt, ſea, bound for the port of Acapulco. It was then 
and one half of the men periſhed aboard by an in- about the middle of November, and the galleon 
veterate ſcurvy. The commodore's ſhip being | ſe- | did not uſually arrive at Acapulco till the end of 
parated from the reſt put into the ifland of Juan || January, By croſs winds and bad weather it was the 
Fernandez on the ninth of June, where he. was nineteenth of February 1742, before the Engliſi 
afterwards joined by the Tryal ſloop, and the Glou - ſquadron arrived off that place, when they received 
 ceſter, three of his own ſhips being yet mifling; |} the diſagrecable intelligence that the Manilla ſhip 
The Anna Pink came in about the middle of Au- had anchored in that harbour on the ninth day of 
guſt, and the commodore ſent the Tryal floop to |} January; that ſhe had converted her cargo into 
aſſa Fuera, about twenty-two leagues to the weft || money, and was to have ſailed again on the four-. 
of Juan Fernandez, in queſt of the miſſing ſhips, || teenth of March, but that upon a ſquadron having 
but without ſucceſs. The Wager, a twenty gun been diſcovered by the Spaniards, the governor of 
ſhip, commanded by captain Cheap, had come Acapulco had countermanded her departure for 
with the commodore into the South Seas, but had |} that year. The commodore had now a moſt dreary 
been ſeparated from him in one of thoſe dreadful || proſpe&; the rainy ſeaſon approached, and he had 
ſtorms the ſquadron had encountered, and was || nothing left but to croſs the Pacific ocean to the 
unfortunately wrecked on the iſland of Socoro, but || river Canton in China. The Tryal floop was 
the crew, amounting to one hundred, were all grown ſo leaky, that ſhe was no longer able to 
faved : they, however, imagining that all ſubordi- }| ſwim, and was therefore ſcuttled and ſunk,” as were 
nation was at end when the veſſel periſhed, began || the prizes which had been taken, and the crews 
to mutiny, and having confined the captain, and || were put on board the Centurion and Glouceſter. 
converted the long-boat into a ſchooner, eighty of || With theſe two only remaining ſhips, the Anna 
them fet ſail for Rio Grande on the coaſt of Brazil, || Pink having been diſcharged and ſent home, the 
where, after their number had been more than one commodore ſtretched away for the river Canton, 
half diminiſhed by ſickneſs, they at laſt arrived || which he was in hopes of reaching in about two 
in the month of January 1742. Captain Cheap, months, but the winds continued againſt him, and 
with the ſmall number who remained behind, found }| to add to his diſtreſs, the Glouceſter ſprung a leak, 
means to be conveyed to Chiloi, from thence to }| which obliged him to take her crew on board the 
Valparaiſo, and afterwards to St. Jago, the capital || Centurion and burn her. The commodore's ſhip 
of Chili. Here they remained above a year, till at was now the only one left of his whole ſquadron, . 


length a cartel being ſettled between the two na- and the was in a moſt ſhattered condition. Incre- 


tions, they were permitted to return to their own || dible were the miſeries and hardſhips Mr. Anſon 
country. and his people ſuffered from the leakineſs of the 
There now remained with the commodore, the || veſſel, and the ſcorbutic diſorder which raged 
Centurion, the Glouceſter, the Tryal ſloop and the || amongſt them with the moſt alarming violence. 
Anna Pink, which latter was loaded with provi- || At laſt, towards the end of Auguſt, they made one 
ſions. With theſe he put to ſea on the eighth of || of the Marian or Ladrone iſlands, called Tinian, 
September, and took ſeveral conſiderable prizes || which at that time was quite uninhabited, and to 
near the iſland of Fernandez : but having ſoon after || this place the whole crew owed their preſervation. 
advanced towards the equator, he ventured to at- It was the middle of October before the com- 
rack the city of Paita, where he had learned from || modore was in a condition to put to fea again, and 
ſome of the priſoners on board his prizes, that aon the twelfth of November he arrived at Macao, 
large ſum of money was at that very time lodged || where his ſhip was refitted, and the Chineſe fur- 
in the Cuſtom- houſe belonging to the Spaniſh mer- || nifhed him with proviſions and ſtores to enable 
chants, and intended to be ſhipped on board a veſſel || him to proceed to England. Having taken on 
then in that port: in executing this bold and ha- board fome Laſcars and Dutch ſailors, whom he 
zardous enterprize, he neither made uſe of his || thought might be uſeful to him, he ſailed on the 
ſhips, nor of the land forces on board them, but fifteenth of April, with a full determination to go 
ſent fifty eight of his own feamen, commanded by || in ſearch of the Manilla ſhip or ſhips, which he 
Mr. Brett, his lieutenant. Theſe were ordered || had reaſon to believe were, at this ſeaſon of the 
into boats, and, taking the advantage of the night, || year, returning from Acapulco. By the laſt of 
landed unperceived. On entering the town the || May the Centurion arrived off Cape Eſpiritu San- 
failors ſet up a loud ſhout, which inſpired the in- to, on the iſland of Sammal, in the direct tract of 
habitants with ſuch terror and confuſion, that, to- | the Manilla ſhip ; and upon the twentieth of June, 
gether with their governor, they abandoned the || the ſo much deſired object was deſcried. This ſhip, 
place with the utmoſt precipitation, imagining a | called the Noſtra Senhora de Cabadonga, was 
conſiderable army was in purſuit of them; "after || mounted with forty guns, and the treaſure with other 
which the ſailors carried off the treaſures which effects on board amounted to three hundred and 
they found in the Cuftom-houſe and private dwell- || thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling. The Centurion, 
ings without moleftation. The commodore then || though mounting ſixty guns, had but two hundred 
ordered the town to be ſet on fire, which was ſoon || and twenty-ſeven:men'on board. An engagement, 
deſtroyed, The loſs which the Spaniards ſuſtained, |} however, enſued, in which the reſolution and ſkill 
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of the Engliſn over balanced all the ſuperiority. of of a place at court; and Sir 
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John Phillips had a 


the Spaniards; and the galleon, after having ſixty- ¶ ſeat at the board of trade and plantations, 


ſeven men killed and eighty- four wounded, ſtruck. 


The Centurion had only two men killed, and one 
lieutenant and ſixteen hands wounded. The com- 


modore returned with his rich prize to Canton, 


when, after having refitted his ſhip; and ſupplied 
bimſelf with ſuch neceſſaries as he wanted, he pre- 


pared to return to his native country, but before 


his departure from Canton he ſold the hulk of the 


galleon to the merchants of Macao. On the ele- 


venth of March he arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope; and, by favour of a fog, having, unknown 


to himſelf; run through a fleet of French ſnips, 
arrived ſafe at 


he, as we have already obſerved, 
Spithead in the month of June 
On the eighteenth of April Sir Charles Hardy 
ſailed withia ſquadron of eleven ſhips of the line, 


and one bomb-ketch, having under His: convoy a 
conſiderable number of veſſels laden with ſtores || 
and proviſions for the fleet in the Mediterranean. || 
Sir Charles conducted his convoy ſafe to Liſbon, | 


where he was detained a conſiderable time by a ſqua- 
dron of fourteen fail of the line and ſix frigates, 


commanded by M. Rochambault, and ſent from || jeſty tha 
to carry on the war with vigour. 


Breſt to eruize off the rock of Liſbon, and in- 
tercept Sir Charles if he offered to put to ſea. The 
Britiſh miniſtry no ſooner received intelligence of 

this, than they ordered Sit John Balchen, who 
commanded a large fleet at Spithead to fail with 
the firſt favourable wind, and proceed in queft of 


TT Xx % ZE 


monly called che Caſkets, and "this: krete eo 
mander, with alt his officers, volunteers, and crew, 


amounting to eleven hundred picked feaman, | 
greatly difh- 


periſhed. © The reſt'of the fleet with greatly Ui 
Spithead. „ N 1 8 


who was now, in conſequence of Ne ther's'dearh, 
earl of Granville, finding ge e to withftand 
un oppoſitioh formed againft him in parliament, 
wiſely avoided the impending ftorm, by a volun- | 
tary refighation of his employmients. 


Harrington ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate. 
the admiralty; ani the -cart of *Chefterfield lord 
Jieutenantof- Ireland. The lords Gower and Cob- | 
Ham were re-eſtabliſhed in the offices they had re- 
ſigned.” Mr. Littleton was made a commiſſioner 
of the treafery. 'Sir John Hynde Cotton accepted 
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On tte twenty-eighth of November the parlia- 
ment aſſembled, and his majeſty opened the ſeſſion 
wich a ſpeech to both houſes, in which; © he ap- 

% plauded the conftancy and reſolution of her 
Hungarian majeſty, and the firmneſs and magna- 

nimity of the king of Sardinia. At the fame 
time he acknowledged, that the event of the laſt 
campaign had not entirely anſwered his wiſhes. 

Nevertheleſs he declared: himſelf determined, in 
conjunction with his allies, and with their effec- 
e tual ſupport, and with the aſſiſtance of his par- 
liament, to carry on the war in ſuch a manner as 
might be moſt conducive to a ſafe and honour- 

able peace: and concluded with obſerving, that 
towards accompliſhing the ſalutary purpoſes. he 
had in view, nothing could be more effectual 
than the unanimity and diſpatch of his parlia- 
ment in conducting the public buſineſs.“ 

A. Di 1745. The moſt perfect harmony now 
ſubſiſted in both houſes, and during the whole ſeſ- 
ſion there was ſcarcely a diviſion heard of, and no- 
thing was wanting on the part of the new miniſtry 
to convince his majeſty that they were determined 
New levies for 
land and ſea were ordered, and the commons voted 
fix millions and a half for the ſervice of the cur- 
rent year, to be raiſed by the land, the malt, and 
ſalt taxes, the ſinking fund, andan additional duty 
on foregn wines. N ; 
In the beginning of this year the earl of Cheſter- 
field fet out on an embaſſy to the ſtates general, 
| having in charge to perſuade them, if poſſible, to 

engage heartily in the war: a point which his lord- 
ſhip in ſome: meaſure gained; for though he could 
not bring'them to become principals in the quarrel 
about the Auſtrian ſucceſſion, he prevailed on them 
to ſettle their quota of troops, fleets and ſubſidies. 

His majeſty now acquainted his parliament, 
« That he had concluded a treaty of quadruple 
* alliance, in conjunction with the queen of Hun- 


e carl of | 
The duke of Bedford! was kn firſt lord of | 
r ; 


<« gary and the ſtates- general. By which the king 
«of Poland as elector of Saxony, confirmed and 
„ renewed the guarantee of the pragmatic ſanction, 
and promiſed to ſupport it with all his forces: 
that it was farther ſtipulated, as the kingdom of 
„ Bohemia was actually attacked, his Poliſh ma- 
« jeſty ſhould fend to its defence an army of thirty 
* thouſand auxiliary troops: that his Britannic 
« majeſty and the ſtates-general ſhould pay to that 
e prince an annual ſubſidy of one hundred and 
«© fifty thouſand pounds ſterling; two thirds to be 
« furniſhed by Great Britain, and one third by the 


- Vin Ne United Provinces: that as ſoon as Bohemia and 
About the eloſe of this year, another revolunion | 
happened in the Britim cabinet. Lord Carteret, | 


« Saxony ſhould be free from danger, his Poliſh ma- 
.« jeſty ſhould march ten thouſand men to the Ne- 
„ kherlands, or to any other place within the em- 
<< pire, Which the king of Great Britain and the 
4 ſtates· general ſhould thiak moſt proper; for 
« which a ſubſidy of ninety thouſand pounds 
cc ſhould be continued, to be paid according to the | 
« former proportions : that if, in conſequence of 

<« theſe (meaſures, his Poliſh majeſty ſhouid draw a 
«ar upon himſelf, he ſhould be ſupported by all 


„ his alhes : that no peace ſhould be made without 
& his conſent, and without procuring for him pro- 
« per ſatisfaction; and that the empreſs of Ruſſia, 


the republic of Poland, and all the r 
ee ee eee ene 
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& of Europe, ſhould be invited to accede to this 
% treaty, which was to continue after the war was 
e concluded... 3 


EF 
1 


On the twelfth of March his royal highneſs the 


duke of Cumberland was appointed captain gene · 
ral and commander in chief. ef all his majeſty's 


forces; and in the ſame month died Robert earl of || 


Orford, late prime miniſter, after having enjo 


pounds per annum from the crown, in. conſidera: 
tion of his paſt ſervices. This miniſter, though 
he had long directed the application of the E. ie 
treaſure, was not remarkable for his riches; he was 


of a liberal diſpoſition, and had ſuch a number of 


rapacious dependents to gratify, that very little 
ns left for. himſeli it.. 07 
The parliamentary bufineſs being diſpatched, his 
majeſty, on the ſecond of May, went to the houſe 


of peers, and concluded the ſeſſion with a gracious 
ſpeech from the throne, acquainting the two houſes 


wich his intention of leaving the kingdom for a ſhort 
time; he then nominated a regency to adminiſter 


the affairs of government during his abſence; and || 


the next day . embarked on board the Caroline 
yatcht for Holland. On the twelfth he landed at 
Helvoetſluys, and from thence proceeded direftly 


* 


for aner da 
The face of affairs oh the continent were now 
entirely changed by the death of the emperor Charles 
VII. which happened in the month of January. 
The grand duke of Tuſcany; conſort to the queen 
of Hungary, declared hiinſelf candidate for the 
Imperial throne 4 but his electien was warmly op- 


l 1 


poſed by the French king and his allies. A pow. 


erful army was aſſembled by the French in the 
neighbourhood of Franckfort, in order to influence 
the election; but the Auſtrian army; commanded 
by the grand duke in perſon, marching thither from 
the Danube, the prince of Conti was obliged to 
xepaſs the Rhine at Nordlingen. On the ſecond of 


September the grand duke was, by a majority of | 


voices, declared king of the Romans, 


| and emperor 
of Germany at Frankfort. wa 


In the mean time the king of Pruſſia, after hav- | 


ing made himſelf maſter of the capital of Saxony, 
concluded a treaty at Dreſden, under the mediation 
of his Britannic majeſty. By this convention the 


king of Pruſſia retained all the contributions. he || left his fick and wounded, to the humanity of the 
| victors z.and retiring to Aeth, encamped in an ad- 


| 1] Vantageous firuation at Leffines, . | 
air of Leipfic:: he, and the elector palatine, agreed | : 


' had levied in Saxony, and the elector engaged to 
| Pay him a million of German crowns. at the next 


to acknowledge the grand duke emperor of Germany, 
and evacuate the Saxon territories. This trea 
reſtored the peace of Germany; and the kin 


Poland was left in the quiet poſſeſſion of his here- | 


thrane, he reſolved to humble the houſe of Auſtria, 
by making a conqueſt of the Netherlands. Ac- 


Though the king of France could not prevent 
the elevation of the grand duke to the Imperial 


cordingly a prodigious army was aſſembled there, 


under the auſpices of count Saxe; and his moſt 


Chr tian majeſty, with the dauphin, arriving in 


the camp, they inveſted the ſtrong town of Tour- 
/nay on the thirtieth of April. The garriſon con- 
ſiſted of eight thouſand, .Dutch,, commanded by | 
che old baron Dorth, who made a, vigorous de- 


Fence 


2 allied army bein aſſembled at Soignies, the | 
afurned the chief command; 


duke of Cumberland 
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being aſſiſted by the advice of count Konigſegg. 
general of the Auſtrians, and the prince l Wil. 
deck, commander of the Dutch forces. Their 
army was greatly inferior to the enemy, notwith- 
ſtanding which they reſolved to march to the relief 
of Tournay; Accordingly they advanced to Leuſe; 
and on the twenty eighth of April, took poſt at 


— 


yed || Maulbre, in fight of the French army, which was 
for a very ſhort time a penſion of four thouſand: | 


encamped on an eminence, and extended from the 
village of Antoine to a large wood beyond Vazon, 
having Fontenoy in their front. Next day was em- 
ployed by the allies in driving the enemy from ſome 
out poſts, and clearing the defiles through which 
they were obliged to advance to the attack, while 
the French compleated their batteries, and made 
the moſt formidable preparations for their recep · 
tion. On the e April, about two o'clock 
in the morning, the duke of Cumberland began 
the attack ;. briſk cannonade enſued, and about 
nine both armies. were engaged. The Britiſh in- 
fantry drove the French beyond their lines; but 
the left wing of the allies failing in the attack on 
the village of Fontenoy, and the cavalry forbearing 
to advance on the flanks, they meaſured back their 
ground in ſome diſorder, occaſioned by the prodi- 
gious fire of the French batteries. They rallied, 
however, and returning to the charge with redou- 
bled- ardor, repulſed the enemy to their camp 
with great ſlaughter z but being -wholly unſup- 
ported by the other wing, and expoſed both in 
front and flank to a dreadful fire, which did great 
execution, about three in the afternoon the duke 
was obliged to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions for a 
retreat, which was effected in tolerable order. The 
battle Was duct t with great obſtinacy, and the 
ſlaughter on both fides was. very great. The allies 
loſt about twelve thouſand men, among whom 
were many officers, lieutenant general Campbel, 


and major: general Ponſonby being two of them. 
The victory coſt the French almoſt an equal num- 
ber of lives; and although the attack was judged 
raſh and precipitate, the Britiſh, and Hanoverian 
troops fought with ſuch intrepidity and perſeverance, 
that, if they had been properly ſupported by the 


| Dutch forces, and their flanks. covered by the ca- 


yalry, the French, in all probability, muſt have 
abandoned the ſiege. The duke of Cumberland 


The garriſon of Tournay, 
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| of all hope of relief, 


maintained the place to the 


ty | twenty-firſt of June, when the governor obtained an 


honoutable capitulation. The duke of Cumber- 
land apprehending the enemy had a deſign. upon 
Ghent, ſent a detachment of four thouſand men to 
reiaforce the garriſon of that city, but they fell 
into an ambuſcade at Fas- du mele, hen aboye one 
thouland of them were killed or taken priſoners. 
That yery night Ghent was furprized by a detach- | 
ment of the French army. The conquerors next 
inveſted Oſtend, which, though defended by an 
Engliſh garriſon, and open to the ſea, was, after a 
net. ſurrendered. by capitulation on the 
fourteenth of Auguſt. Dendermonde, Oudegarde, 
| _ the allied army lay intrenched beyond the canal of 
Antwerp: and the French king having ſubdued, the 
| greateſt part of the Auſtrian Netherlands, returned 
to Paris, which he entered in triumph. On the 


| 
| 


— 
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twelfth of October, bis royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland returned to England, and ſoon after 
the combined forces tool their winter quarters in 


Bruſſels, Antwerp and Mechlin. E 

The campaign in Italy was far from proving fa- 
vourable either to the queen of Hungary, or her 
ally the king of Sardinia. Count Gages paſſed 
the Appenines, in the month of April, and en- 
tered the ſtate of Lucca; from thence he proceed- 
ed by the eaſtern coaſt of Genoa to Leſtinde-Le- 
vante. The junction of the two armies was thus 
accompliſhed, and reinforced with ten thouſand 
(OE. mean while prince Lobkowitz decamp- 
ed from Modena, and took poſt at Parma; but he 
was ſoon ſucceeded by count Schuylemberg, and 
ſent to command the Auſtrians in Bohemia. The 
Spaniards entered the Milaneſe without farther op- 
poſition. Count Gages, with thirty thouſand men, 
took poſſeſſion of Serravalle; and advancing to- 
wards Placentia, obliged the Auſtrians to retire 


tions with great 
Savona, Genoa, 


capital of Corſica; took ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips, but 
could not prevent the galleons from arriving ſafe | 


at Corunna. In the Eaſt Indies, commodore Bar- 
net took ſeveral French ſhips richly. laden; ang 
commodore Townſhend cruizing near Martinico, 
made himſelf maſter of thirty merchant ſhips, un- 
der convoy of four men of war, two of which 
were deſtroyed. Several valuable prizes were alſo 
taken by our privateets; but Whar crowned. the 
ſucceſs of this year was the ace of Louiſburgh, 
a town ſituated on the iſland of Cape Breton, for- 
tified at a; prodigious, R and frequently 
termed the Duokirk of North America: a, place 
of the greateſt importance to France, being the 
centre and defence of their fiſhery. - 
The plan for taking this fortreſs is ſaid to have 
been laid by Mr. Auchmuty, judge advocate. of 
the court of admitalty in New England. It was re- 
commended by their general aſſembly to our mi- 
niſtry here at hoe, and approved. of by his ma- 
jeſty, who ſenr inſtructiogs to dach Warten 
to ſail to Boſton, and aſſiſt the forces of N. 
land, in this expedition, Mr. Pepperel, a mer- 
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Chant of Piſcataway, of vety extenſive influence 


in that country, but utterly, unacquainted with mi- 
litary operations, was placed at the head of the 
American army, which conſiſted of fix thouſand 
men, Commodore Warren arrived at Canſo; with 
ten ſhips of war, in the month of April, and the 
troops being embarked, in a few days after his ar- 
rival on board tranſports provided for that pur- 
poſe, the whole fleet ſailed for the iſland of Cape 
Breton, where they landed without oppoſition. 
The enemy ſoon abandoned their grand battery, by 
which the ſucceſs of the enterprize was greatly fa- 
cilitated. The commodore ſo effectualſy blocked 
up the place by ſea, that no ſuccours could be in- 
troduced, while the American forces, aſſiſted by 
eight hundred marines carried on the approaches 
by land; and on the ſeventeenth of June, the 
town being conſiderably damaged by the bombs 


| and bullets of the beſiegers, the governor deſpair- 


ing of relief, thought proper to capitulate, by 
which Louiſburgh and the whole iſland of Cape 


| Breton were ſurrendered. to his Britannic majeſty, 
| The garriſon and inhabitants engaged not to bear 
| arms againſt Great Britain or her allies for twelve 
| monthsz and being embarked in fourteen cartel 
| ſhips, they were conveyed to Rochfort in France, 


ng A few days after the ſurrender of Louiſburgh, two 
| French ſhips from the Eaſt Indies, and a third from 
| Perv, ſailed hither for had and were taken 
by the Engliſh ſquadron. | | 


2 1 


: 


During theſe tranſactions, a new ſcene engaged 


che attention of the Engliſh miniſtry. The ton of 
| the chevalier de St, George, encouraged by the ex- 
| aggerated accounts of the zealous partizans of his 
| houſe who pretended that the whole nation was 


diſaffected to the reigning family, and would joy- 
fully ſeize the firſt opportunity of throwing off the 
yoke, determined to make one more effort for 
mounting the Engliſh throne. At the ſame time, 


| he was Hattered by France with a promiſe of pow- 
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erful ſuccours: though the miniſtry of that king- 


dom were far from intending to ſupport the cauſe 


he had undertaken with vigour, all they meant, by 

an attempt 7 this kind, was to em- 
barras the Engliſh government, which at this time 
would be of infinite conſequence to France and 
her allies. They knew that Scotland was unfur- 
niſhed with troops: that great part of the High- 
landers Were ready to join the ſtandard of this 


young adyenturer, and, that conſcquently the na- 
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tion mult be thrown into diſorder and confuſion ; 
of which they intended to take a proper ad- 
r 
_ Charles being furniſhed with a ſum of money, 
and à ſupply of arms by Lewis, embarked at Port 
St. Lazare on board a ſmall. frigate, accompanied 
by the marquis of Tullibardine. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, 5 a fe other Iriſh and Scotch adven- 
turers ; and ſetting fail on the fourteenth of July, 
was Joined off Belliſle by the Elizabeth, a French 
ſhip of war, mounted with fixty-fix guns, as his 
convoy. Their delign was to fail round Ireland, 
and land in the weſtern part of Scotland; but fal- 
ling in with the Lion, an Engliſh ſhip of the line, 
a very obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the 
Elizabeth was ſo diſabled, that ſhe was obliged to 
return to Breſt, but the frigate eſcaped, and con- 


tinued her courſe ſo expeditiouſly, that onthe 


twenty-third of July, the young pretender reached 
the weſtern iſles of Scotland; and landing on the 
c 4 | SK. | . © coaſt 
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coaſt of Lochaber, was ſoon joined by a conſider- 
able number of hardy mountaineers, under theit 
reſpective chiefs. © Had the government acted vi- 
| e on the firſt intelligence they teceived of 

is arrival,” the young adventurer muſt ſoon have 
deen eruſhed; but the lords of the regency paid 
hetle regard to the information, and even fatpettet] 
the inteprity of thoſe by whom it was conveyed. 
A ſhort time, however, convinced them of their 
error. Charles having affembled about fifteen 
hundred men, encamped in the neighbburhood of 


Fort William, and immediately commenced: ho- 


tilities. A detachmeat from his main body ſur- 
prized two companies of new raiſed ſoldiers, who, 
after an obſlinate diſpute, were obliged ro ſubmit: 
An officer of the wh, forces having falling into 


the hands of the rebels, was courtevuſty diſmiſſed 


with one of the pretender's manifeſtos, and a paſs- 
port for his perlonil ſafety. The "adminiſtration 
was now effeAually alarmed. The lords of the 
regency iſſued a proclamation, offering a reward 


ſhould apprehend the eldeſt ſon of the pretender; 
and a courier was diſpatched to Holland, to haſten 
the return of his majeſty, who arrived in England 
about the latter end of Auguſt. A requiſition 
was made of the fix thouſand Dutch auxiliaries; 
and ſeveral Britiſh regiments were recalled from 
the Netherlands. A loyal addreſs was preſented to 
the king by the city of London, and the mer- 


chants of this metropolis refolved to raife two re- 


giments at their own expence. Orders were iſſued 
to keep the trained-bands in readineſs; to array 
the militia of Weſtminſter; and inſtructions to the 


fame effect were ſent to all the lords lieutenants of 


the counties throughout the kingdom. The prin- 
cipal noblemen of the nation made à tender of 
their ſervices to his majeſty, and many of them 


received commiſſions to levy regiments towards the | iſe a 
ſuppreſſion of the rebellion, Bodies of volunteers Leith; compelled the city of Glaſgow to advance 
| a conſiderable ſum of money, and laid the 1 65 


were incorporated in London, and erte other 
places: aſſociations formed, large contributions 
raiſed in different towns, counties, and commu- 
nities; and a great number of eminent merchants 


in London agreed to ſupport the public credit, by of his followers enereaſed daily, though the greater 
receiving, as uſua, bank notes in payment for the || and richer part of the inhabitants of Scotland 


. 


purpoſes of traffic. 


Sir John Cope, who-commanded the forces in | | terte 
Scetland, upon the firft certain intelligence he re- vetument. The miniftry were no ſooner informed 
ceived of the pretender's being landed there, ad: of Cope's defeat, than they ſent orders for three 

gainſt him at the head of all the forces 


vanced at x ad of 'all the 
he could aſſemble. But underſtanding that they 
had fortified a very ſtrong paſs, he changed his 
rout, and marched to Inverneſs, the rebels pro- 
ceded to Perth, where they ſeized the public money, 
and proclaimed the pretender king of Great Bri- 

tain, by the name of James III. Here the young 
adventurer was joined by the titular duke of Perth, 
the viſcount Strathallern, lord Nairn, lord George 
Murray, and feveral other perfotis of diſtin&ion, 
with their followers. The marquis of Tullibar- 
dite tobk poffeffion'of Athol, and armed his te- 
nants in 1 of the cauſe he had undettaken. 
Being thus conſiderably adgmetred, the rebel ar 
my croſſed the Flirth, We aNefſion of Edin; 
durgh without oppoſition, and Charles fixed his 
head quarters at the. royal palace of Holyrood. 
houſe, but was diſappointed in ſeizlag the treaſure 
belonging to the two banks of that kingdom, it 


having been previouſly conveyed into the caſtle, 
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plies of money, artillery, and ammunition, were 


A. D. 1 745. 
which was deferided by a ſtrong garriſon, under 
the command of general Gueſtt. 
Sir John Cope hearing the rebels were maſters 
of Edinburgh, marched Back to Aberdeen; where, 
for the greater expedition; he embarked his troops, 
and on the fixteenth of September, landed at 
Dunbar, about twenty miles to the eaſtward of the 
capital. Here he was joined by two regiments of 
dragovhs, who, on the 8 of the rebels, had 
retired from Edinburgh, and he immediately 
marched towards the” rebel army ina order to 
give them battle. On the twentieth he encamp- 
ed in tbe neighbourhood of Preſton- pans; but 
the rebels did not walt for him to begin the. 
attack, for the hext morning early, the young pre- 
tender charged at the head of the Highlanders with 
ſuch imperuoſity, that the king's troops were ſoon 
broke, and entirely routed.” At the firſt onſet, the 
dragoons fled with great precipitation, bur the 
chief part of the infantry, who made a vigorous 


ſtand, wete either killed or taken, five hundred of 
of thirty thouſand pounds to any perſon who || the King's forces fell on tlie field of battle, among 


whom was colone! Gardiner, who difdained to fave 
his life at the expence of his honour : when aban- 
doned by his own regiment of dragoons, healight- 
ed from his horſe and fought among the infantry, 
until he fell covered with his wounds. 

This victory was of great importance to the re- 
bels, they procured arms, a train of field artillery, 
and a confiderable ſum of money; for the tents, 
cannon, baggage, and military cheſt of the royal 
party fell into their hands. Ir alſo induced ſeveral 
of the chiefs,” who had hitherto, continued on the 
reſerve, to exert themſelves in favour of the pre- 
tender. Charles was not, however, yet in a con- 
dition to purſue his march into England, he con- 
tinued therefore to reſide at Holyrood-houſe'; im- 
poſed taxes on the inhabitants; ſeized the mer- 
chandize depoſited in the king's warehouſe at 


adjacent country under contribution. Large ſup- 


ent from France by ſingle ſhips ; and the number 


were averſe to his family and pretenſions, and ma- 
ny even exerted themſelves in defence of the go- 


battalions of guards, and ſeven regiments of in- 
fantry to teturn from Flanders; and theſe being 
joined by the fix thouſand Dutch troops lately ar- 
riyed in England, began their march to Newcaſtle, 
under the command of general Wade. 
On ihe fixteenth of October, the parliament 
met, and his inajeſty made a ſpeech to both houles, 
in which he pave them to underſtand, „that an 
& vanatural rebellion had broke out in Scotland, 
e and that he relied upon their affections to him, 
ce and their care and concern for path ſafety, 
to take ſuch ſteps as might enable him to extin- 
« guiſh this rebellian eff ckually ; to prevent any 
© foreign power from alliſting the tebels, and to 
© reſtore the, peace of the kingdom! Ihe moſt 
dutiful and zealous addrefſes were preſented to his 
majety by both houſes, declaring their firm at- 
tachment, to his perſon. and goverament, The 
commons immediately ſuſpended che habeas corpus 
act, and ſeveral perfons were taken into cuſtody, 

on 
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on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. Being ap- 
prehenſive of a deſcent from France, the govern- 


motions of the enemy in the harbours of Dunkirk 
and Boulogne; and he took ſeveral ſhips, carry, 
ing ſoldiers, officers, and ammunition, for the ſer- 
vice of the young pretender in Scotland. | 
Soon- after the meeting of parliament the duke 
of Cumberland arrived from the Netherlands, and 
was followed by another detachment of dragoons 
and infantry. The train bands of London were 
reviewed by his majeſty, the county-regiments were 
completed, the volunteers in different parts of the 
kingdom were induſtriouſly employed in the exer- 


| 
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ment ordered a ſquadron into the Downs; under 
the command of admiral Vernon, to obſerve the 


expedition to the northward. General Wade, with 


* 


a view of intercepting them in their march, ad- 
vanced from Ferry: bridge into Lancaſhire; but 
8 had already reached Wigan, he re- 
turned to his poſt at Newcaſtle,! after ſending ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, with his horſe and dragoons, to 
Join another party detached by the duke in purſuit 
of the rebels, whoſe rear they overtook in Lanca- 
ſhire, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes enſued; of no material 
conſequence to either: party. . Charles reached Car- 
liſle on the nineteenth ;/ and after reinforcing the. 
garriſon of that place, croſſed the rivers Edin and 

Solway into Scotland. On the twenty-firſt ' the 
duke of Cumberland inveſted Carliſle, and on the 


thirtieth/ the garriſon ſurrendered at diſcretion, 


ciſe of arms, and the whole kingdom united firmly 
againſt the invader. Charles having by this time 
collected about ſix thouſand men, paſſed the weſtern | 
border of England on the ſixth of November: on 
the twelfth he inveſted Carliſle, which ſurtendered 
in three days and here he found a conſiderable 1 A. D. 1746. After a very fatiguing march the 
quantity of arms and ammunition. Apprized of || rebels reached Glaſgow; from which they exacted 
the march of the rebels, general Wade advanced very ſevere contributions. From this city they 
from Neweaſtle as far as Hexham, in order to re- || continued their march to Stirling, where they were 
lieve Carliſle; but hearing on his march that it had || Joined by ſome forces, aſſembled by lord Lewis 
ſurrendered, he returned to his former "ſtation. | Gordon and John Drummond. The latter, who 
The pretender having received -affurances from || arrived from France in November with a ſmall re- 
France; that a conſiderable body of troops ſhould inforcement of French and Iriſh, fixed his head- 
be landed on the ſouthern coaſts of England, to quarters at Perth, and was joined by the earl of 
make a diverſion in his favour; reſolved to proceed, || Cromartie, and other chiefs, with two thouſand of 
not doubting but the malecontents would join his || their vaſſals, and a ſmall train of artill ry. A con- 
ſtandard as ſoon as he could penetrate into the heart || fiderable ſam of money had been ſent them from 
of the kingdom. Accordingly he advanced to Spain, and they had found means to ſurprize a 
Penrith, and continued his route through Lancaſter || floop of war at Montroſe, with-the guns of which 
and Preſton to Mancheſter, ''where on the twenty- || they fortified that harbour. Charles thus rein- 
ninth of November he eſtabliſned his head-quar- forced inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, defended by 
ters: but he now found himfelf terribly deceived || general Blakeney, who eaſily rendered all their at- 
in his expectations, for inſtead of the multitudes tempts abortive. | On the thirteenth of January ge- 
he expected, two hundred onl Joined him: theſe neral Hawley, who had aſſembled a conſiderable 
he formed into a regiment; and gave the command body of forces at Edinburgh, advanced to J. inlith- 
of it to Mr. Townley. - © Ieow. Next day they | rendezvouſed at Falkirk, 
On the twenty-ſixth of November his royal and on the ſeventeenth the rebels were perceived in 
highneſs the duke of Cumberland ſet out from ſull march to attack the king's forces; upon which 
London to take upon him the "command of the Hawley diſpatched two reginentsof dragoons todrive 
army then on its march into Lancaſhire, 'In the them from an eminence which they had taken poſ- 
beginning of December the rebels left Mancheſter, feffion of; but the firſt volley of the rebels broke 


Thus having purſued the rebels to the northern 
verge of England, and retaken the only place they 
were maſters of, his royal highneſs returned to 
London, and the priſoners, amounting to four 
hundred, were confined in different jails. | 


paſſed the river Merſey, and advanced to Congle- 


gage the duke, whoſe advanced guard was then at 
Newcaſtle Under. line; but fuddenly they turned 
off to the left, and marched into Derby, as if they 
intended to avoid his royal highneſs and proceed 
immediately to London. This news occaſioned in- 
expreſſible terror: the troops in the neighbourhood 
of the capital, were ordered to march and form a 
camp upon Finchley- common, and the king re- 
ſolved to take the field in perſon, accompanied by 
the earl of Stair: the militia of London and Mid- 


ton, ſeemingly with an intention to meet and en- 


} 
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| 


| 
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dleſex were kept in readineſs to march: double 
watches were pofted at the city gates, and ſignals. 
of alarm appointed. But this ſtate of anxiety was 
of ſhort duration: the pretender finding himſelf 

diſappointed in his expectations, and that no at. 


tempt was made by che French towards an invaſion; 
called a council of war at Derby, where it was 
detetmined to retreat to Scotland with all expedi- 
tion. In purſuance of this reſolution they left 
Derby on the ſixth of December, and on the ninth 
arrived at Mancheſter; entered Preſton on the 
| twelfth, and continued their route with the ſame 


their ranks; and they retreated with precipitation; 
and falling in among the infantry, put them like- 
wiſe inta confuſion. The rebels followed their 
ſucceſs, and the royal army, after making one ir- 
regular diſcharge fled in the utmoſt diſorder, leav- 
ing khe field of battle, with part of their tents and 

artillery, to the enemy. _ 
After this defeat it was judged neceſſary to ſend 
a commander to the army in Scotland, in whom 
the ſoldiers could place ſome confidence, and the 
duke of Cumberland was the perſon fixed on. On 
the thirty-firſt of January that general put himſelf 
at the head of the troops in Edinburgh, conſiſting 
of fourteen battalions of infantry, two regiments 
of dragoons, and fifteen hundred highlanders from 
Aregylefhire, and began his march to Linlithgow, 
hid bnged the enemy, who had renewed the 
ſiege of *Stirling-caftle, to abandon that enterprize: 
they paſſed the F orth with great precipitation, re- 
tiring by Badenoch towards Inverneſs; the caſtle 
of which they reduced, together with Fort Au- | 
aſtus, They next laid ſiege to Fort William and 
lair-caſtle of Athol, but failed in both theſe 
attempts. In the mean time the duke having ſe- 
| cured 
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cured their important poſts of Stirling and Perth, 
advanced with his army to Aberdeen, where he 
was joined by the duke of Gordon, the earls of 
Aberdeen; and Finlater, and ſeveral other perſons 
of diſtinction. The ſloop of war which the rebels 
had ſurprized at Montroſe was about this time re- 
taken, with a conſiderable ſum of money, and a large 

uantity of arms on board, which ſhe had brought 
From France for the ſervice of 'the pretender, 

Oa the eighth of April, the duke of Cumber- 
land left Aberdeen, and on the fifteenth paſſed the 
Spey without oppoſition,” At Nairn, where he 
halted to refreſh his men, he received intelligence 


that the enemy had burnt Fort Auguſtus, and 


ma ched from Inverneſs to Culloden, about nine 
m les diſtant from the royal army, to give him bat- 
tl: The ſame night, however, the rebels march · 
ed with an intent to ſurprize the duke's army be- 
tore day light; but this ſcheme, by ſome miſun- 
derſtanding amongſt them, proved abortive, where- 
upon they returned to Culloden, reſolving in that 
ſta'ion to wait for the duke, who, on the ſixteenth, 
decamped between four and five in the morning; 


and after marching about eight miles, the advanced 
guard perceived the rebels, amounting to eight 
thouſand. men. drawn up in order of battle, in 
thirteen diviſions, ſupplied with ſome pieces of ar- 
tillery, and peſted behind ſome old walls and huts, 
in a line with Culloden houſe. The duke immedi- 
atcly formed the royal army into three lines, and 
about one at noon the engagement began. The 
cannon of the enemy was very ill ſerved, and as 
badly pointed, while that of the royal army made 
_ Ereadtul havock among them. Their front line 
then advanced to the attack, and about five hun- 
dred of the Highlanders charged the duke's left 
wing with their uſual impetuoſity. The weight of 
this column difordered one regiment; but two 
battalions advancing ſrom the ſecond line, ſuſtained 
the firſt, and ſcon put a ſtop to their career by a 
dreadful fire, which killed a great number. In 
the mean time, the dragoons under general Haw- 
ley, aſſiſted by the Argyleſhire militia, having 
pulled down a park wall that covered the right 
fank of the rebels, broke in among them {word in 
hand, and completed their confuſion. The French | 
piquets on their left ſtood inactive during the 


whole engage ment, and then ſurrendered them- || 


ſelves priſoners of war. In leſs than thirty minutes 


the whole rebel army was totally defeated, and 
the field covered with their dead bodies. Three 
thouſand were ſlain on the ſpot and in the purſuir. 
The earl of Kilmarnock was taken in the field of 

battle z the lord Balmerino ſurrendered himſelf in 
a ſhort time after, and the marquis of Tullibar- | 
dine followed his example: the earl of Cromartie, 


and his lon had been taken priſonets ſame days 


before the engagement, This victory put a final 
ſtroke to the rebellion, but his royal highneſs con- 
tinued in the north ſome time, to give proper or- 
ders for ſecuring the tranquillity of the country, 
having, howeyer, received the ſubmiſſion of al. 
moſt all the clans and chieftains, he at length re- 
turned to London, which he entered amids the ac - 
clamations of che people. 

As to the vanquiſhed adventurer, he eſcaped 
from the field of battle, and forded the river Neſs, 

and with a few horſe retired to Aird, where he 


held a conference with ſame of his adherents; but 
kading his affairs deſperate, he deſired each of them 


— — 


{ 


| 


to conſult his own ſafety; after which he aſſumed 


various diſguiſes, wandering from place to place 
among the mountains and weſtern iſlands for four 


months, during which he underwent an amazing 
ſcries of dangers, . hardſhips, and-miſeries : at laſt 
two ſhips, ſent. on purpoſe from France to the 
coaſt, took him and about thirty of his followers 
on board, and in the middle of Auguſt landed 
him at Reſcourt, near Morlaix in Britany... © 
Addreſſes were now preſented from all quarters 
to his majeſty, felicitating him upon the ſucceſs of 


his arms, The two houſes of parliament having 


ſet the example: they alſo voted their thanks to 
his royal highneſs for his great and eminent ſer- 
vices, and the commons, ſoon after, ſettled twen- 
five thouſand pounds per annum on him and his 
male iſſue. 1 4 
The government were now 


reſolved to make 


examples of ſome of thoſe who had involved their 


country in ſuch ealamity and confuſion, the num- 
ber, however, as few as poſſible. An act was 
paſſed for attainting the earls of Kilmarnock and 
Cromartie; and the lords Balmerino and Lovat 
were tried and found guilty. Cromartie was af. 
terwards pardoned as to life, but all his eſtates 
were confiſcated. On the eighteenth of Au- 
guſt, Kilmarnock and Balmerino were executed on 
Tower- hill. The former died with marks of pe- 
nitence and contrition; but the latter viewed the 
implements of death with the moſt careleſs air, and 
ſeemed to glory in his ſufferings. Lovat was not 
beheaded till the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. 
Courts opened in different parts of the kingdom 
for the trial of the rebels of inferior rank, fifty of 


whom were condemned and executed, ſome were 


pardoned, and the greater number were tranſport- 
ed to the plantations. 1 
While England - was thus engaged in cruſhing a 


proce | 


d 


the 
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the French army, which was encamped At Gem- 
blours. Here they remained till the eighth of Au- 
guſt, when a detachment of the enemy; command- 
ed by count Lowendahl, took poſſeſſion of Huy, 


where they found a large magazine belonging to the 
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confederates, whoſe communication with Marſtricht 


was entirely cut off. This obliged prince Charles 
to abandon Namur to its own ſtrength, and quitting 
his advantageous poſt, he retired on the north ſide 
of the Maeſe. Namur was immediately inveſted 
by thirty: five thouſand French, under the count de 
Clermont, who cauſed the trenches to be opened on 
the ſecond of September, and the garriſon, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeven thouſand Auſtrians, defended. them: 
felveswith..great reſolution; but the ſiege was car- 
ried on with ſuch vigour, that on the twenty- third, 


they were obliged to ſubmit, the town being re- 


duced to a heap of ruins. Mean while the allied 
army lay encamped at Maeftricht; where they were 
joined by Sir John Ligonier with ſome Rritiſh and 
Bavarian battalions. Prince Charles now reſolved 


to give the enemy battle; for which purpoſe he 


paſſed the Maeſe on the thirteenth of September, 
and advanced towards them, but he found marſhal 
Saxe, who had been informed of his deſign, ſo ad- 
vantageouſly poſted at Tongres, that he thought 
proper to march back to Maeſtricht. On the twen- 
ty· ſixth his rear was attacked in their retreat over 


the Jaar by che enemy, who were repulſed. But 


— 


the month of September, was taken by commodore 


de la Bourdounais. j\The French then made an at- 
tempt upon St. David's, another of our ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies; but by the valour of the garri- 
ſon, and the arrival of commodore Griffin from 
Europe; with a ſtrong reinforcement of ſhips, 
they were compelled to abandon their enterprizac. 

A powerful. fleet was fitted out at Splthead, con- 
ſiſting of ſixteen large ſhips, and eight frigates, be- 
ſides bomb ketches, tranſports, and ſtore ſhips, in 
order to attempt the conqueſt of Quebec; the ca- 
pital of Canada, but by unaccountable delays the 
fleet was detained in England, till the ſeaſon was too 
far advanced, to riſque the great ſhips on the coaſt 


| of North America. The miniſtry; however; unwil- 


ling that this expenſive armament ſhould be wholly 
uſeleſs to the nation; diſpatched it under the com- 
mand of admiral Leſtock to the coaſt of Britany, 
with orders to make himſelf maſter of port l' Orient; 


| which place was the repoſitory of all the ſtores and 


count Sate being reinforced by the body of troops 


under Clermont, determined to bring the confede- 


rates to an engagement. On the thirtieth he paſſed | 
the Jaar, while the allies, perceiving his intention, 


took poſſeſſion of the villages of Liers, Warem, 
and Roucoux, drew up their forces- in order of 
battle, and made pre patations for giving him a warn 
tecrptihnts t al ne lige e ep TIIE 
On the firſt of October the enemy advanced in 
three columns; and a terrible cannonading began 
about noon, Which laſted till two o'clock. Prince 
Waldeck, who commanded the left wing, was 
then attacked with great fury; and, after a brave 
defence, overpowered by numbers. The villages 
were; aflaulted in columns, and as one brigade was 


repulſed another ſucceeded:: fo. that the allies were 
obliged to abandon thoſe poſts, and retreat towards 


Maeſtricht, with the loſs of five thouſand men, and 
thirty pieces of artillery. This victory was, how 


ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt India company. 
Six battalions, with a detachment of matroſſes and 
bombardeers were embarked in thirty tranſports, un- 
der the command of- lieutenant general Sinclair: 
On the fourteenth of September, the whole ſailed 
from Plymouth, and ſteering directly for the coaſt 


of Britany, which they made on the ſeventeenth; 


they - anchored. in the road of Poldus; but the 
troops were not landed till the twentieth. The 


militia, reinforced by ſome detachments from differ - 


ent regiments, were aſſembled to the number of two 


ever, dearly purchaſed by the enemy theyibaving | 


loſt upwards of nine [thouſand men, without ob- 
raining any material advantage, ſince they could not 


1 the allies from making good their retreat to | 


Maeſtricht. This action terminated: the campaign 
took up their winter. quarters in the dutchies of 
Limburgh and Luxemburgh; while the French 
oantoned their troops in the places which they had 
newly conquered | 


do king George II. 


The nation derived very little honour from the 
naval tranſactions of this year. Commodore Pey- 


ton who commanded ſix ſhips of wat in the Eaſt- 
Indies, ſhamefully declined engaging a French 


ſquadron of inferior force, and abandoned the im- 


portant ſettlement of Fart St. George, which, in 
4 . $6 Vol. II. 


thouſand, and ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe the diſems 
barkation; but finding the Engliſh determined to 
land, they thought proper to tetire. When the 
forces were within half a league of the town, a 
deputation Was ſent to general Sinclair, offering 
to admit the Britiſn forces, on condition that they 
ſnould be reſtrained from pill-ging the inhabitants; 
and deſtroying the magazines; and that they ſhould 
pay a juſt price for their proviſions. Theſe terms 
being rejected, the inhabitants prepared for à vigo- 
rous defence; upon which general Sinclair reſolved 
to beſiege the place in form; though he had neither 
time, artillery, nor forces; ſufficient] for ſuch an 
enterprize. All his cannon amounted to no more 
than a few field pieces; and he was obliged to wait 
for two iton guns, which the ſailors dragged up 
from the ſhipping. Had he given the aſſault on 
the finſt night after his arrival, hen the town was 


filled with terror, in all probability it would have 


eh 1448 ln een forces were in danger 
In the month of July, this year, died Philip, 1 

King of Spain, and Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark. | 
The former was ſucceded by his eldeſt ſon-Ferdi- | 
nand; and the latter by his ſon Frederic V. WhO 
had married the princeſs Louiſa, youngeſt daughter 


been eaſily taken by ſcalade; but che reduction of 
it was rendered impracticable by his delay. The 


| | | ramparts were mounted with cannon from the ſhips 
in the Netherlands. The allies: paſſing the Maeſe | 


in the harbour; additional works were raiſed; the 
garriſon was reinforced with ſeveral bodies of re- 
gular troops, and great numbers were aſſembling 
from different different parts, ſo that the Britiſh 
being ſurrounded in an 
enemies country. Unwilling, however, to abandon 
the enterprize, they erected a ſmall battery againſt 
the towh, which they ſer on fire in ſeveral. places, 
wich their bombs and red hot bullets, and repulſed 
a detachment from the garriſon, which had made a 
ſally to deſtroy their works. But finding their 
cannon produced no effect upon the fortifications 


they deſpaired of ſucceſs, and the ſeaſon of the year 
rendering it dangerous for the ſhips to continue on 


the coaſt, general: Sinclair, after. burying the two 
pieces of iron cannon, retreated 10 the ſea ſide, and 


1] embarked. with-a very; inconſidcrable loſs, Iu the 
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beginning of Od ober the fleet ſailed to Quiberon 
bay, where they deſtroyed a Spaniſn man of war, 
took pon of a fort on the peninſula, and re- 


duced the trifling iſlands of Hovat and Heydie, 
after which they returned to EnglangeteQ. 

In the month of September a eongreſs was held 
at Breda, the capital of Duteh Brabant, where 
the earl of Sandwich, who was appointed our ple- 
nipotentiary, as the marquis de Puiſieux was on 
the part of France, met count Waſſenaer, the 
Dutch miniſter, ' and count de Harrach, plenipo- 
tentiary from the court of Vienna. The firſt pro- 


but the French miniſter would hear of no armi- 


the court of Vienna, unleſs his court was indem. 
nified for the extraordinary expences of the war; 
which, he ſaid, was occaſioned by the obſtinacy 


would 


would be entirely free and unreſtrained in reſpect 
to that houſe. It evidently appearing, from the 
arrogance of theſe deelaratians, which it was im- 
poſſible the allies could comply with, that Franee 
was not inclined to peace, the conferences imme- 
their reſpective courtree. 

On the 1 of November the parliament 
met, when the king in his ſpeech to both houſes, 


and chat an irruption was then actually making into 
France, by which that kingdom muſt be greatly 
e diftreffed : that having had ſome intimations of 


& ſame, had conſented to the holdi 
at Breda, notwithſtanding which he thought it 


highly neceſſary to take proper meaſures for 
« proſecuting the war with vigour; and for that 


„ purpoſe the confederate army in the Nether- 


„ he was ſorry to be obliged: at the ſame time to 


« acquaint them, that by unavoidable accidents | 


and conſequenees of the war, the funds appro- 
© priated for the ſupport of his civil government 
* bad for ſome years 


« the revenue intended and 


« to him, for finding out ſome method to ſupply 
* this deficiency.” - b 


the ſupply, they voted four hundred and thirty- 


three thouſand pounds to the em 


. 


fallen greatly MANIC 
grant ed by tament ; | 
1 and therefore he relied on their known adios | 
been obli 
ä—S e } modore Mitchel, who was ftationed with a Britiſh 
Affectionate addreſſes were preſented by both 

houſes; and when the commons came to conſider Lowendahl. The populace of Zealand, ſeeir 
che 
ſo- queen of || loudly againſt their 
Hungary, and three hundred thouſand to the king 
of Sardinia: they granted four hundred and ten 
thouſand pounds for eighteen thouſand Hanove- prince of Orange. 
\rians,” and one hundred ſixty one thoufand fix hun- 
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logne, Mentz, and Bavaria; and gave five hun- 
dred thauſand pounds to cnable his majeſty to carry 


on the war with advantage. So that the whole of 
the ſupply this year amounted to nine millions four 
hundred and twenty five thouſand, two hundred 


and fifty- four pounds. Fhis was raiſed by a land- 
tax of four ſhillings in the pound; by transferra- 
ble annuities, at an intereſt of four, and a 
mium of ten per cent. and by new duties on houſes 
and windows, on coaches and wheel. carriages. 
A. D. 1747. Convinced of the ambitious de- 


| ſigns of France, the allied powers determined to 
poſal made by the earl of Sandwich was, that a ceſ· aff 

fation of hoſtilties ſhould immediately take place; || His royal * the duke of Cumberland, had 
| ſet out for 

ſtice, without the allies would accept of ſuch con- cerber, to concert with marſhal Bathianĩ the plan 
ditions as ſhould be dictated by the court of Ver- 5 
lailles. He even declared that he had no power to 
admit of the title of Imperial majeſty, aſſumed by derate forces. In the latter end of March he took 
the field, and fixed his head quarters at the village 
| of Füberg: the prince of Waldeck, with the 
Dutch troqps, were poſted at Breda, and marſhal 
of the queen of Hungary, and unleſs thac princeſs | Bathiani near Venlo. The allied army conſiſted of 
gine full ſatisfaction: to all the allies of | 
France. He added, that he had inſtructions to || through the inexcuſable negligence of the Dutch 
admit of no mention, in the preliminaries, of the 
houſe: of Stuart as having no right to the crown of || ſions, which obliged them, notwith | 
Great Britain; becauſe his moſt: Chriſtian majeſty | 2 appearance in the field, to continue inactive 
| for. ſix weeks  » 33-90 3 


emble a powerful army in the Netherlands. 


Hand about the beginning of De-. 


of operations for the enſuing campaign, in Which 
he was to act as commander in chief of the confe- 


one hundred and twenty thouſand men, but, 


and Auſtrians, they had neither forage nor provi- 


tanding their 


2 


In the month of April, count Saxe took the 


field at the head of one hundred and forty thou · 
ſand men; and the count de Clermont had under 
his command nineteen battalions and thirty ſqua · 
diately broke up, and the miniſters returned to 


drons. On the ſixteenth count Lowendahl was de- 


tached at the head of twenty ſeven thouſand men 
to invade: Dutch Flanders; he began by inveſting 
Sluys, which capitulated on the nineteenth; and 
informed them, That ſignal ſucceſs had attended || bt 
« the arms of his good allies, the empreſs-queen, | 
and the king of Sardinia, in Italy this campaign; || duced. Lowendahl then | inveſted Hulſt; to the 
| aſſiſtance of which the allies ſent a detachment of 


before the end of the month, Sas Van Ghent, and 
ſeveral other places of leſs importance were re- 


three Engliſh battalions under general Fuller, and 


| the duke of Cumberland, at the head of nine bat- 
* the enemy being inclined towards a paciftcation, |} talions more, followed with all poſſible expedi- 
he, to ſhew his ſincere diſpoſition towards the 


conferences 


tion; but juſt on his arrival before the town, it 
was ſhamefully' ſurrendered by the Dutch gover- 
nor, and the firſt intimation his royal highneſs re- 
ceived of this event was by a general diſcharge of 


che artillery: from the fortifications upon his 1 0 
by which numbers of his men were killed, and his 
* lands might be ſeaſonably augmented. He faid | 


own perſon in imminent danger. The French ge- 
nerab now took poſſeſſion of A 
and, continuing his rapid progreſs, he, in av 

ſhort” time completed the reduction of all Dutch 
Flanders. He then began to prepare flat - bottomed 
boats for mak ing a deſcent upon the iſlands of 
Zealand, which ſtruck the inhabitants with con - 
ſternation, and in all probability. they would have 
to ſubmir tothe enemy, had not com- 


ſquadron in the Swin, | defeated the. deſigns of 


danger to which they were reduced, clamou 
governors, who they aſſerted 


| had deen regardleſs of their preſervation, - This 


nity was embraced by the friends of the 
They reminded the people, 
blic was threatened wich de- 


that when the 


tepu 

dred and ſeven pounds for ſix thouſand Heſſians: ¶ ſtruction by Lewis XIV. in 1672, che election of 
they continued the ſubſidies to the electors of Co- a ſtadtholder abſolutely ſaved the ſtate. e 
+: 2 y 
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-by theſe tepreſentations, the people roſe in a body 
and compelled their magiſtrates to declare the prince 
of Orange ſtadtholder. In compliance; with the 
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general voice, on the ſecond of May the prince 


was, in the aſſembly of the ſtates - general, inveſted 


with that dignity, and at the ſame time declared 
captain- general and admital of the United Pro- 
vinces. All commerce and cunmtracts with France | 


were now prohibited: a council of war was eſta - 
bliſned; orders were iſſued for augmenting the 
army; and a declaration publiſſied for commeacing 
hoſtilities, both by ſca and land, againſt the 


French. qq Wo ni ok 23% 
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About this tiine a treaty was ſigned between his 


Britannic majeſty andtthe empreſs of Ruſſia, where- 
by, in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy of three 
hundred thouſand pounds, ſhe engaged to keep on 
Foot, during the war, upon the ffontiers of Livonia, 
gallies upon the coaſt of that province, to act in 
ſuch manner as his Britannic majeſty ſhould require 
in aſſiſting of bis allies... a 


I be ſtates general; were ſo ſenſible of the danger | 


to which their dilatory proceedings had./expoled 
them, that they were now willing to act vigorouſly, 
in concert with Great Britain, in proſecuting the 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


a body of fifty thouſand foot, and forty or fifty 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


war, but previous to their fully exerting themſelves, 


they inſiſted upon the diſſolution of the fitting par- 
liament of Great Britain, of which, from the va- 
-rious complexions it bad worn, they had no very 


good opinion. With this demand, the king. by 


advice of his council, thought proper to comply; 


| 
| 


: 


and on the eighteenth of June, having given the 


royal aſſent to ſeveral bills, he diſmiſſed them with 
a ſpeech, filled with the moſt warm, and grateful 


acknowledgments for the loyalty, zeal, and tender- 
neſs, he had experienced from them in the moſt cri- 
tical emergencies of government: a conduct, he 


ſaid, that muſt for ever endear the memory of this 
parliament to poſterity: but as it would neceſſarily 


_—_—— — 


determine in a ſhort- time; and as nothing would 


give ſo much weight and credit to our affairs abroad 
1n the preſent conjuncture, as to ſhe the depend. 
ence he had on the affections of his people, he had 
Judged it expedient, ſpeedily to call a new parlia- 
proofs of the ſame. - ö 
Faithful ſabjeRs !in' the choice of their repreſenta- 
tives. In conſequence of this declaration the par- 


moning a new. nue. 


During theſe tranſactions 


my, and fo well fortified and garriſoned, that they 
ſoon found the enterprize imp 
highneſs then reſolved to take poſt between the 
Great and Little Nethes, by which he covered Ber- 
gen op- Zoom and Maeſtricht. About the latter 


end of May the French king arrived at Bruſſels, and 
Saxe then determined to undertake the ſiege of 


Maeſtricht. For this purpoſe he advanced towards 
Louvain; and the confederates perceiving his in- 
tention, put their army into motion likewiſe, to 
take poſt between that town and the enemy. On 
the twentieth of July, the allies took poſſeſſion of 
their ground, and drew up in order of battle, with 
their right at Beilen, and thell left extending to 
Wirle, within a mile of Maeſtricht, having in the 
front of their left wing the village of Laffeldt, in 


liament, not in the leaſt doubting to receive freſn 
loyalty and affection of his 


lament was diſſolved, and writs were iſſued for ſum. 
the confederates form · 


ed adeſign of retaking Antwerp: but this city was | 
ſo effectually covered by the grand army of the ene- 


0 


— 
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vzkich they poſtrd ſeveral battalions of Britiſh in- 


fantry. The enemy had taken poſſeſſion of the 
heights af Herdeeren immediately above the allies; 
and both armies cannonaded each other till the 
evening. The next morning the enemy's infantry 
marched down; the hill in one column and attacked 
the village of Laffeldt, which was defended with 
great obſtinacy. The aſſailants ſuffered terribly in 
their approach from the cannon of the confederates, 
and they met with ſuch a warm reception from the 
Britiſh muſquetry that they could not ſtand it; 
but when theſe were broke and diſperſed, freſh 
brigades ſucceeded with aſtoniſhing perſeverance. 
-The allies were driven out of the village z yet be- 
ing ſuſtained by three regiments, they meaſured 
back their ground, and repulſed the enemy with 
great ſlaughter. Saxe, however, continued pour- 
ing in other battalions, and, the confederates be- 
ing thus over -· powered by numbers, the French re- 
gained and maintained their footing in the village, 
after it had been three times loſt and carriel. 

At noon the duke of Cumbenland ordered the 
whole left wing to advance againſt the enemy, 
whoſe infantry gave way: prince Waldeck then 
led up the centre; and marſhal Bathiani made a 
motion with the right towards Herdeeren, to annoy 
the flanks of the enemy. Victory now ſeemed 
ready to declare for the confederates, when the for- 
tune of the day took a ſudden turn; occaſioned 
by the cowardly behaviour of ſome Dutch ſqua : 
drons, who, perceiving the infantry before them 
was hard: prefſed by L. Panel, inſtead of ſup- 
porting them, turned their backs, and flying at 


full gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantry 


belonging to the confederates corps de reſerve. 
The enemy's cavalry taking advantage of this con- 
fuſion ruſned among the ſcattered troops, whom 
they trampled under foot, and penetrated through 
and divided the lines of the combined army. His 
royal highneſs had endeavoured, but in vain, to 
rally the Dutch cavalry, and it was with difficulty 
he rejoined the left wing. In all probability the 
defeat would have been total, had not Sir John 
Ligonier, at the head of three Britiſh regiments of 
dragoons and a few ſquadrons of Imperial horſe, 
charged the 'whole line of the French cavalry with 
ſuch intrepidity and ſuoceſs that he put a ſtop to 
their career, and enabled the duke to effect an or- 
derly retreat to Maeſtricht. Sir John himſelf was 
taken prifoner, but the regiments he commanded 
retired in excellent order. The allies did not ſuſ- 
tain much damage in the purſuit, and even brought 
off all their artillery, ſixteen pieces of cannon ex- 
cepted. The loſs did not exceed ſix thouſand men 


at they || killed and taken: theſe were chiefly Engliſh, Heſſians 
racticable. His royal 


and Hanoverians, they having in a manner oppoſed 
the whole French army, the ſhare of the Dutch and 
Auſtrians in the engagement, as well as their loſs, 
being too inconſiderablo to be mentioned. The 
enemy purchaſed this victory with the loſs of upt 


ward of ten thouſand of their beſt troops, a num 


ber of ſtandards and ſeveral pair of colours, with 
ſeven hundred priſoners taken, among whom were 
ſixty officers, ſome of them perſons of diſtinc- 
I EB , . 11 
After the battle, the allies paſſed the Maeſe, and 
encamped in the dutchy of Limburgh, ſo as to 
cover Maeſtricht, the gatriſon of which was rein. 


| forced by two Engliſh, chree Auſtrian, an five Dutch 


batcalions. The French army ſtill eontinued in the 
| neighbour- 
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neighbourhood of Tongres; and © marſhal Saxe 


having amuſed the confederates with marches and 


countermarches, at length detached count Lowen- 
dahl, with thirty-ſix thouſand men to beſiege Ber- 
gen-op-Zoon, the ſtrongeſt fortification of Dutch 
— and hitherto deemed impregnable. It 
was ſecured with a garriſon of three thouſand men, 
and well provided with artillery, ammunition, and 
magazines. The enemy appeared before it on the 
twelfth of July, and ſummoned the governor to ſur- 
render, which he refuſed. The prince of Saxe- 
Hilburghauſen, with twenty battalions and fourteen 
ſquadrons of the troops: that could be moſt conve- 
niently aſſembled, were ſent to its relief: the prince | 
entered the lines, and there waited! in expectation {| 
of a ſtrong» teinforcement from the allied army; 
and the old baron Cronſtrom, whom the ſtadtholder 
had appointed governor of Brabant, aſſumed the 
command of the garriſon. The enemy carried on 
their attacks with great vivacity, and the beſieged 
defended: themſelves with | equal vigbur. Count 
Lowendabl received ſeveral reinforcements; and a | 
cConſiderable body of troops were detached: from the 
allied army under the command of baron Schwartz. 
emberg, to co: operate with the prince of Hilburg- 
hauſen. Lowendahl- loſt a great number of his 
men by the continual fire from the town, while he 
in return opened ſuch a number of batteries, and 
plied them ſa warmly, that the defences began to 
give way. From the ſixteenth of July to the fif- 
teenth of September, the ſiege produced an uninter- 
mitting ſcene: of horror and deſtruction : deſperate 
ſallies were made, and: mines ſprung, with the moſt 
terrible effects: the works began to be ſhattered, 
the town was laid in aſhes, the trenches were filled 
with the bodies of the ſlain; nothing was ſeen but 
fire and ſmoke ; nothing heard but one ineeſſant 
troar of bombs and cannon. The damage, how- 
ever, fell chiefly on the beſiegers, who were ſlain in 
2 while the garriſon ſuffered/ very little, and 
could be occaſionally; relieved, or reinforced from 
the lines. It was now generally believed that the 
French general would be baffled in his endeavours : || 
which belief ſeems to have extended to the gover- 
nor of Bergen-op Zoom, and lulled him into a fa- | 
tal ſecurity: for ſome inconſiderable breaches being 
made in one ravelin and two baſtions, Lowendahl 
re ſolved to ſtorm them: theſe Cronſtrom thought 
invineible, and, on that ſuppoſition, preſumed that 
the enemy would not attempt an aſſault : but, the 
French general having regulated his diſpoſitions, 
abaut- four o'clock in the morning, of the ſixteenth 
of September, the ſignal was given for the aſſault. 
A prodigious quantity of bombs being caſt into the 
ravelin, the French troops threw themſelves into the 
foſſe, mounted the breaches, forced open à ſally- 
port, and entered the place almoſt wide oppoli- 
tion z for they had time to extend themſelves along 
the curtains and form in order of battle, before | 
the garriſon could be aſſembled. But though the 
enemy; had thus ſeized the ramparts without reſiſt» | 
ance, they did not find ſa eaſy a matter to gain po 
ſeſſion of the town. Two battalions of the Scottiſn 
troops, in the pay of the ſtates- general, were aſſem- 
bled in the market- place, and attacked them with 
ſuch fury, chat they drove em from ſtreet to ſtreet; 
but freſh farces arti ving, che Swot were compelled 
to retreat in their turn 3 yet they continued ta diſ- 
pute every inch of ground. figlaing until two thirds 
of them were killed a and then thoſe which gemain- 
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ed abandoned the town, having brought off rhe 
governor, who at the time of the aſſault was afle 
in his quarters, where he would Have been ſurpriſed 
and made priſoner had it not been for the amazi 
bravery of theſe Highlanders: for the troops that 
were encamped in the lines had retired with the ut- 
moſt precipitation. The tedùction of this impor- 
tant fortreſs was followed by the futrendes of l 
thoſe in the neighbourhood, bycwhich means the 
victors became maſters of the Whole navigati n of 
the Schelde. As ſoon as Lewis was informed of Low- 
endahPs ſucceſs; he promoted him to the rank of 
marſhal of France. He likewiſe appointed couat 
Saxe governor of the conquered Netherlands after 
which he returned in triumph to Verſailles and in 
a little time both armies retited into winter quarters, 
when his royal highneſs the dyke of Cumberlanil 
.embarked for England, where ived on the thir- 
tenth of Noöembee ta ee og & 
The French had a powerful army in Italy thit 
campaign, under the command of M. Belleiſle. 
In the beginning of April, that general paſſed the 
Var without oppoſitioh, and tuo poſſeſſion of 
Nice, Montalban, Villa Franca, and oy entimiglia; 
while the Auſtrians under the command of general 
Brown retired towards Final and Savona. Count 
Schuylenburg, who had ſucceeded the marquis de 
Botta, determined, if poſſible, to recover /Geno?2, 


* 


For this purpoſe he aſſembled his forces in the Mi- 


laneſe; when, on the thirteenth of January, he 
forced the paſſage of Bocherta, and advanced ũntp 
the territories of Genoa. Oa the thirty firſt of 
March he appeared before that city, at the head of 
forty thouſand men, and ſummoned the inhabitants 
to ſurrender, but he received for anſwer, That 


they would defend their liberty to the laſt drop 
of their blood, and periſt in the ruins of chew 
< capital, rather than 


« ea mit to the clemeney of 
« the court of Vienna.“ Schuylenburg, however, 


did not inveſt the town till the beginning of May, 


when Boufflers, who commanded the Genoele, 
made a furious ſally, and drove the beſiegers from 
their poſt; but the Auſtrians being well ſupported, 
he was obliged to retreat with the loſs of ſeven 
hundred men. The ſiege was now carried on with 
the greateſt? vigour and intrepidity: the ſuburbs of 
— were taken, and, lab probability the city 
tel muſt have ſurrendered, had not the general 
been obliged to abandon his enterptize, in order to 
cover Piedmont and Lombardy from the attempts 
of the French. The ſiege, therefore, was raiſed 


on the tenth of June, and the Auſtrian forces re- 


turned into the Milaneſe, in order to join the army 
of his Sardinian majeſty. FO es sn inn 
M. Belleiſle having determined to attempt an ir- 
ruption into Piedmont, arrived at the paſs of 


Exilles, a ſtrong fortification on the frontiers of 


Dauphine, on the faxth of July. The king of 
Sardinia had committed the defence of this impor- 
tant. poſt to the count de Brigueras, who, with 
fourteen battalions of Piedmonteſe and Auſtrians, 
formed an encampment behind the lines; while 
detachments were poſted along all the paſſes of the 
Alps. On the eighth, the chevalier de Belleiſle, 
brother to the marſhal attacked the Piedmonteſe 
intrenchments with ſurpriæing vigour ; but was re-. 


|| pulked-with' loſs in chree ſucceſſive attempts. This 


rage, made one more effort to animate. his, diſpł - 


[| rited dpi. Scizing 4 Pgir of : colours? fromith 


hands 


dity, amidſt a furious diſcharge" of the 


abortive; and about the middle of October both || 
f mer | 
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hands of an enſign, he called on thoſe neareſt him 
to follow, and advancing with aſtoniſhing intrepi- 


ob 
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* armies went into winter quarters. 
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Lewis reſolved to renew his efforts againſt the Britiſh |] 
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© the ſix frigates, continued their courſe with all the 
fail: they could carry. The Britiſh fleet was by 


About che middle of June, commodore Fox, 


- of war; commanded 
89 Vor, II. 


found in bullion, on board the French merchant 
ſhips, which was conveyed to London in waggons, 
amidſt the acelamations of the populace. By this 
victory we not only put a ſtop to the deſigns of 
France againſt our poſſeſſions in North America and 
the Eaſt Indies, but likewiſe diſtreſſed them by hav- 


 adiniral" Anſon was! created" a peet, and admiral 
Warren honoured with the order of the bat). 


with ſix ſhips of war, eruizing off Cape Ortugal in 
Galicia; fell in with a fleet of home ward bound 


this time formed, and the engagement began with 


great fury; but the enemy were ſoon compelled to 
ſtrike their colours. The loſs on both ſides was 
nearly equal. Immediately after the battle, three 
ſhips were diſpatched in purſuit of the merchant- 


men, and their convoy, nine ſail of which were 
taken. Our fleet then returned with their prizes, 
in triumph to Spithead. A conſiderable ſum was 


ing upwards of four thouſand” of their beſt ſailors 


| 


Y 
14 


| 


St. Domingo men; conſiſting of one hundred and 
ſeventy ſail, under the convoy of four large ſhips. 
by commodore de la Motte. 


e ee wg. 46d 
On, diſcovering the Britiſh ſquadron, La Motte 
abandoned his convoy, forty-lix ſail of which fell 
into our hands, having on board one thoùſand four 


hundred and twenty-eight ſailors, together with a 


very valuable cargo of ſugar, indigo, cotton, &c. 
: bs the beg kan of Aur uſt, Feb 8 Hawke 
failed from ymcüth, with fourteen ſhips of the 
line; to intercept a fleet of French merchant ſhips 
bound for the Weſt Indies; and after cruiſing for 
ſome time upon the coaſt of Britany, about eight in 


| the morning of the fourteenth of October, being 


then in the latitude of Belleiſle, he ſaw a great num- 
ber of ſhips, which proved to be the fleet he was in 
queſt of, under convoy of nine ſhips of the line, 
beſides frigates commanded by M. de 'Eſtanduaire. 
As foon as the French commodore could diſtinctly 
make the Britiſh 8 he ordered one of his 
great ſhips and a ftigate to proceed with the mer- 
chantmen, while he formed the line of battle and 
walced the attack. At eleven in the forenoon, ad- 
mifal Hawke diſplayed the ſignal to chate, and in 
about half an hour both fleets engaged. The bat- 
tle laſted till night; when all the French ſquadron, 
except the Intrepide and Toriant; had ſtruck to the 
Engliſh flag. Theſe two ſhips eſcaped in the dark; 
and returned to Breſt ina very ſhattered condition. 
The loſs of the enemy amounted to eight hundred 
men, while that of the Engliſh did not exceed two 
„„ e TT ee, Re | 
© Immediately after the action admiral Hawke diſ- 
' patched a ſloop to commodore Legge, whoſe ſqua- 


dron was ſtationed at the I. eeward iſlands, with in- 
' telligence of the French fleet of merchant ſhips 

outward bound, that he might take the proper mea- 
ſures for intercepting them in their paſſage' to Mar- 
tinique, and other French iſlands. In conſequence 
of this advice, the commodore redoubled his vigi- 


| lance and a great number of the enemy's ſhips fell 


into his hands, Admiral Hawke now conducted 
his prizes to England; and ſoon after his arrival was 
„ whe Dang.” 579 
Rear. admiral Knowles, with a ſquadron of eight 
ſhips and two frigates; attacked fort Louis; on the 
ſouth fide of ' Hiſpaniola, which after a ſhort but vi- 
| "ht defence; was ſurrendered and demoliſhed. 
He then made an attempt upon St. Jago, in the 
iſland of Cuba, but in this he miſtarried ; which 
he attributed to the | miſcondutt of captain Dent; 
but that gehtleman being tried jh England by a 
court martial, was acquitted with honour. In tlie 
month of September, admiral Knowles being then 
on a cruize off the Havannah with ſeven ſhips of 
the line, he fell in with 2 Spaniſh ſquadron, under 
the command of the admirals Reggio and Spi- 
nola. Our fleet and that of the enemy were nearly 
equal in ſtrength, and an engagement immediately 
began, which laſted fix hours; when, about eight 
in the evening, two of the *enemy's capital ſhips 
"ſtruck, upon which the reſt of their fleet ſheeret 


4 * 
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off, and got ſafe into the Havannah: | 

There was not one of the belligerant powers'who 
did not now begin to think ſeriouſly of a peace, 
"Notwithſtanding the rapid (conqueſts France had 
made, ſhe drooped in the midft of her triumphs; 


her trade being in a manner deſtroyed by a war with 
the Dutch: Auftria ſaw her finances almoſt exhauſted, 


ber armies ill ſupplied, and moſt of her provinces 

laid waſte. Spain, who carried on the War with 

equal inactivity and ill ſucceſs, and found the evils 

it had Great Britain were all fallen 
5 | 


on itſelf, 
began 


Who, M b. 174. 


beg to adopt more moderate meaſures. 1 gland, 
1 | the contending 1 powers, Taps tained, 
"gy iy r. the 1 55 expence; Was not able to, 1 705 on 
angth er campajgn; without Tobding 97 5 5 wich 
new taxes, tet 1 5 Dutch, who, we ere mach 

of negotiating than fighting; ardently 4 15 cop 


from. | The Fade fe and 
. themſelves delivered from friends, who under the 
retence of Protecting them, laid waſte : their, moſt! 
5 Euitful provinces, and ſtopped ee of their 
commerce. 

On the tenth of N 
met: and the commons havi; ain C 
Onſlow, eſq; for their elles Wee majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion with a f 1 wherein he congratulated 
the two houſeg on the ſignal 1 95 1 of Es Britiſh 
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| 
nayy, and the happy alteratioh-o . 
of the United REY SOFIA Hel tkew 2 then 
to underſtand that a congreſs . ſpeedily be 


opened at Aix- la Chapelle, to concert the means for 
effecting a general pacification; and obſerved, that 
nothing would more conduce to the ſucceſs of this 
. negotiation than the n and re of Heir 
proceedings. AY. UT Rey TEE 
The fur 18 the, LILLY year lr to up- | 
wards, ght ht millions five Hupdred thouſand! 
0 $44 
50 Ro 8 1 chargeable on a ne ſub- 
-fidy of poundage exacted | from all merchandize 
imported into Great Britain; and the reſt by a mil- 
lion taken from the ſinking fund, the continuing 
85 land · tax at four e in Ds dose 750 
e malt duty. | 
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wy Saxe a received eg 1 {nile de 


a April be. he. 17000 that, | 
city. Imperial 


trgops, 2 | 
o defended. HS. 8 with great in 1505 Fr 

=_ but the, beſiegers, 5 1550 annoyed with 
frequent ſallies, determined to 1 all op . 
nion, and therefore Ke on their approache 
with -aſto1 üſhing bravery and reſoſution. After a 

af ; 1465 * pie every inch ef bund was 
Ailputed, 


? ment in, the. covered | 
Way 18 — tg err an 85 be doubt- 
19 14 courier. arrive d hes 
if ir dd, My, advice, that the Bligh, 
"ricles of | peace had been ſigned at... — a- Cha lle 
on the nineteenth of April, upon ch all hoſtilicies 
were wipers ed. ag 
Da On of May, che Fs 
25 en 5 his ſpeceh. acquainted 
both ho FC "eb NAT of a Mere ac- 
tually, Gigned at Axa that the balis 

dation, . was a general reſticurion of 


F 
of this ace 
. the jane E had been made during the 
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Immediately after the prorogatien. of pati. 
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meat, his m having eren 
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chbſen Arthur 
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I preſsly confirmed. 


che . 


towards the ſen continue on the fgotin 
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in 15 abſence, ſer. out for his. German 5 
101008; and now; a ſuſpenſion of arms was pro- 
ed 1 255 "don, and likewiſe in the capitals-of 
ing po wers; orders were ſent;to the 
\reſpet 55 1 5 to rain F om hoſtilities: and 2 
e e trade Was agai eech bergen 
ing nations. 439 
5 tranſactiqns, admiral, Boſewin, 
manded a powerful armament in the Eaſt 
dertook the: fieve of Pondicherry, -:\The 
l hi marched over lan from! Fort St. 
David, N a ſmall army of four hgufapd Euro- 
Peans, and abbut two thouſand 3 the tives z the 
fleet being left to captain Lide of 


Hic BS 


govern. 


tho gom 
ies, un 


the e who had orders to anchor with che 

Fog ace two miles to the ſouthward of 
Pondicherxy, a be roms there till, farther; orders : | 

8164 0 1 h Auguſt, the place was in- 

lan nd blocked up. by. ſra. The-gari- 

5 con iited o two thouſand Europeans and thiee 


of M. du 
eix, who! had taken every precaution for the de- 
fence of the place; but the admiral proſecuted his 
8 we h ſo much vigour, that he ſoon noe 
himſelf, maſter, of the fort of. Aria Coupan, ab 

three miles from the town; and then ptoceeded im- 
mediately to Pondicherry, which had been all this 
time bombarded by the ſhipping; but the fortifica- 
. tions were ſo ſtrong, that little progreſs was, matle. 
At length, finding his army reduced by fickneſs, 
and the rainy 1 approaching, thgjadmiral or- 


ouſand, Indians, under the command 


S dered the artillery and ſtores to be reimbarked; and 
on the ninth of October he raiſed the liege, hay 


vitg 


| loſt ſeven. hundred and fifty-ſeven. ſoldiers, and two 
hundred and fifty-five ſeamen : after which he had 


the mortification to fee ſeyeral of bis ſhips, with 


| | above twelve hundred, men, periſh in a violent hur- 
ricane on the c 


of Coromandel. 


On the ſeventh of October, the definitive — * 


| 2 peace was ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle; by which 
all the 


former treaties, from that at Weſtphalia to 


the laſt concluded at London and Vienna, Werft ex- 
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vers. agreed, | that all priſoners 


The contracting 


on each ſide ſhould be mutually releaſed without 
e =p and. 


that all conqueſts ſhould be reſtored: 


dies of Parma, Placentia, and Guaſ- 
. ade — 228 bi e ee 
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Wl 
Cape 
2 — — which bis Bri. 
d haye made in the Eaſt or Weſt 
re on after the preliminaties Were fipned: 
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pea C 1210 
adies, beto; 
1 — the afſiento contract, with the, annua] ſhip 
ould, be confirmed for four years, during. which 
that privilege was ſuſpentied ſince 
ent gf the preſent, war: that Pun- 
——— fortißed n the. land. ſide, but 


the C( 
kink h 
of former 
treaties. All che gonttactigg powers became gun- 
rantecs ta the king of Pruſba for the dutchylof Si- 
ſia andithe county of, Glatz, as he at preſent, poſ- 
{lied them „ and ghey likewiſe engaged to ſccure 
I ,avV os the 


world. But rhe right of Britiſh ſubjects to navigate 
in the American ſeas, without being ſubject to ſearch, 
was not once mentioned; though in fact this claim 
Was the original ſource of the war between Great 
ritain and Spain: neither were the limits of Aca- 
dia aſcertained,... Theſe and all other diſputes were 
left to the diſcuſſion of; commiſſariess. 


1 


the ſituation of affairs would admit: that: he took 
much ſatisfaction in being able to tell them, that he 
had found a good diſpoſition in all the: parties en- 
gaged in the War, to bring this negotiation to a 
bappy iconcluſion::. that flom theſe circumſtances 
they might promiſe themſelves a long enjoyment of 
the bleſſings, of peace,; provided they made d right | 
uſe and improvement of it: that as great a progreſs 
had been made in reducing the public expences as 
the. nature of the caſe would allow; and he only 
deſited them to grant him ſuch ſupplies as might be 
requifite for the current ſervice of the year, for 


their own ſecurity, and for fulfilling ſuch engage || 


— — 
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ments as had been already contracted and laid be- 
fore them: that times of tranquillity were the moſt 
proper for leſſening the national debt, and ftrength- 
ening themſelves | againſt. future events; and he 
muſt recommend to them as the moſt effectual 
means for theſe purpoſes, the improving of the 
public revenue, and the maintaining the naval force 
of the kingdom in due ſtrength and vigour: that 
thoſe brave men who had diſtinguiſhed thernſelves 
in the ſervice of their country, were certainly pro- 


— 


per objects of parliamentary favour and protection; | 


and he hoped they would deem it their duty, as 
well as intereſt, to convert their moſt ſerious atten- 


tion towards the advancing of commerce ànd the 
cultivating of the arts of peace; |, eee. 
Loyal and affectjionate addreſſes, in anfwer to 
this ſpeech, were preſented by both houſes, though 
hat of the commons occaſianed a violent oppo- 
tion, and ſome of the members even hinted, that 
they ſhould ſet on foot a ſtrict enquiry into the cauſes 
which had rendered the events of the war ſo little 
anſwerable to the prodigious expence the nation had 
been at, and the known bravery of the troops ſhe 
had employed. 03 DIES zan A . * do is 
A. D. 1749. The buſineſs of the ſeſſion being 
brought to a concluſion, on the thirteenth vf June, 
his majeſty. put an end to it by a ſpeech, in which 
he: told them, That the terms and conditions of the 
definitive treaty of Aix · la· Chapelle had been carried 
into execution by the ſeveral: dontr ing parties 
with great punctuality and good Faith, ſo far us the 
time and giſtance of the places would admit. He 
expreſſed his hopes, that at the next meeting they 
vould be able to perfect what they had already be- 


Fallifax. It ſoon wore a pleaſing 
now ina very flouriſhing condition. 


— 


l preſſe 

| ng 'the public credit in {6 
floutiſhing a condition, at the end of an expenſive, 
though neceſſary war, and then having returned 
them thanles for their ſupplies, and recommended 
Ny among them, he prorogued the patlia- 
ent. Pty T1471 * | | (IV TIENTS 
The earl of Halifax, who at this time, Was firſt 
lord of trade and plantations, formed a ſcheme, in 
which he was aſſiſted by many perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, for the ſettlement of a new colony in Noya 
Scotia, in order to extend the power of Great Britain 
in that large tract of country, diffuſe the benefits of 
population and agticulture, and improve the fiſhery 
of that extenſive coaſt. This excellent and patriotic 
ſcheme met with the ſucceſs it deſerved; for his ma- 
jeſty having been pleaſed to honour it with his royal 
apptobation; the lords of trade and plantations, 
gave notice in the Gazette, and other public papers, 
on the ſeventh of March, that proper -encourage- 
ment would be given to ſuch of the officers and 
private men lately diſmiſſed his majeſty's land and 
ſea ſervice, as were willing to accept of grants of 
land, and to ſettle with, or without their families in 
the provinte of Nova Scotia. In conſequence of 
this advertiſement, by the beginning of May, no 
leſs than three thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty 
perſons, with their families had engaged themſelves 
to go to this new ſettlement, and fix their habitations 
there. The honourable Edward Cornwallis was 
appointed governor of this infant colony, and ac- 
cordingly accompanied the ſettlers thither. The 
whole fleet, after a pleaſant voyage, arrived ſafely 


at Nova Scotia, an d anchored on- the twenty- 


firſt of June, in the bay of Chebucto, ſituated in 
the center of the ſouthern part of the province; 
Annapolis being on the ſouth, and Canſo on the 
north. Soon after their arrival a town was planned 


| out at the head of Chebucto harbour, and ſoon 


finiſhed; willen it was divided into lots, and called 
aſpect; and is 


During the courſe of this year, ſeveral perſons 
of eminence paid the great debt of nature; particu- 


larly, Charles Seymour, the great and magnificent 
duke of Somerſet; the humane and generous John 
duke of Montague; field marſhal, Richard Tem- 
ple, viſcount Cobham; 
carl of Crawford; Sir | 
England; and Sir Watkin William Wynn. 


John Lindſey, the brave 
John Norris, admiral of 


The parliament met at Weſtminſter, on the ſix- 


teenth of November, and his majeſty opened the 
ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne; in which he 
declared, That he now met them with particular plea - 
ſure, as the re- eſtabliſiment of a general peace had 
reſtored to his people the bleſſings of tranquillity: 
| thiat the ce were al 

ready apparent by the floutiſhing condition of com- 
merde, and the fiſe of public credit, which natu- 
rally laid the ſureſt foundation, for an increaſe of 
ſtrengthi and laſti 


good effects refulting from thence were al- 


8 ng; proſperity to his kingdoms: that 
he had not falled during the courſe of the laſt ſum- 
mer, to avail Himſelf of every opportunity that of- 


fered for cæmenting 3 the peace; and 
that eit Was his firm reſolution to do — 
his power, to preſerve it inviolable, and to adhere 
religiouſly to the engagements he had contracted. 


tion to do every thing in 


The 
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The commons / voted one hundred eighty-tlitee | 


thouſand two hundred and thitty-two pounds, 
for making good the engagements into which his 
majeſty, had entered; one million, forty-five: thou: 
ſand, five hundred and ninety pounds, towards dif- 
charging the national debt; four hundred and ſixty- 
three, thouſand and fifty: two pounds, for ſupplying 
deficiencies; two hundred forty· nine thouſand, nine 
* and thirty pounds, for defray ing extraor- 
dinary expences; one hundred twenty-two thouſand 
two hundred forty ſix pounds, for reimburſing the 
inhabitants of North America, the money they had 
expended in making preparations for an expedition 
againſt Canada, and for ſupporting the colony of 
ova Scotia; thirty-ſix thouſand, four hundred and 
ſeventy- ſix pounds, towards maintaining the above 
coloniſts during a twelve - month; and two millions; 
one hundred and ninety- nine thouſand, eight hundred 
and fifty five pounds, for the ſeryices of the enſu- 
ing year: the whole ſupply amounted to upwards 
of four millions. The number of land forces were 
fixed at cighteen thouſand. eight hundred and ſixty- 
ſeven men; and the number of marines, at fifteen 
thouſand. __ i a; ts 
A. D. 1730. The principal buſineſs of the 
feſſion being now. finiſhed, his majeſty, on the 
twelfth of April, repaired to the houſe of peers, 
and, after thanking the commons for the ſupplies 
they had granted, and the attention they had ſhewn 
to the good of the public, prorogued the parlia- 
ment; and ſoon after, ſet out for his German do- 
„ cd ng to fart on gid3-es GAO 
About two months before the prorogation of the 


parliament, the inhabitants of the metropolis were || 


thrown into the utmoſt conſternation by two ſhocks 
of an earthquake: the firſt happened on the eighth 
of February, between twelve and one at noon, and 
was felt throughout the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and the parts adjacent; ſome chimneys 
were thrown down, and the waters, in ſeveral places 
were agitated in a very extraordinary. manner: the 
ſecond on the eighth of March, at half after five 


in the morning. The latter was far more ſevere 


than the former, though providentially no lives were 


loſt. It was attended with a hollow ruſtling noiſe, 


reſembling that of wind. In ſome places the ſhock 
was ſo violent that the people left their beds and 
houſes, and ran into the ſtreet almoſt naked. For 


ſome time before the ſhock happened a continual, | 
confuſed lightning, which darted with great ſtrength 
and very low, was obſerved. The ſhock. was felt 
in ſeveral parts of Eſſex, Surry, and Kent, as well | 
as in Middlefex, ſo that the panic became univer- 


ſal in all the four counties ; and was ſtill farther! in- 
creaſed by the ridiculous prediction of a wild en- 
thuſiaſtical ſoldier, who boldly propheſied that a 


third ſhock would happen in the night between the ¶ ble manner; and concluded with adjuring them 
ſeyenth and eighth of April, and lay the whole cities || to preſerve an equanimity of ſentiments among 


af London and Weſtminſter in ruins. Though 

is prognoſtication ſeems, when viewed in the eye 
> reaſon, too ridiculous to merit the leaſt atten- 
tion, yet it produced the moſt aſtoniſhing effect on 
the credulous and already terrified vulgar. Multi- 


tudes of the inhabitants abandoned their houſes and, ||. amounting to nearly five millions; ſeveral of Ya 


retired into the country; and in the evening of the 


pol were crouded with people, who.. waited there 


luring the whole night in the moſt. alarming ſitua- 


tion, till the light of the morning put an end to 


& 


— 


ſeventh of April, the fields adjacent to the metro- 


— _ 


As ſeveral difficulties between En 


Ragan 


| theſe ſanguine expectations. 
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their apprekenſions, by convincing them that the 
prophecy they had been weak enough to credit, had 


no other baſis than that of falſhood: a 
Soon after the prorogation of the parliament, a 


very extraordinary aceident happened at the ſeſſions 


at the Old Bailey. The putrified air adhering to the 
cloaths of the malefactors, fpread a peſtilential fever 


among the audience. The Lord- mayor of London, 
one alderman, two of the judges, ſeveral lawyers, 


and the greater part of the jury loſt their lives by 
this peſtilential vapour. This melancholy cataſ- 
trophe oecaſioned orders to be given for thoroughly 
cleaning the jail of Newgate, and erecting a venti- 
lator on the leads, in order to extract the foul air 
out of the priſon, and cauſe a circulation of freſh, 
to prevent, if poſſible, the like event for the 
22CCCCCC any Dong: 5 
the bills lately paſſed by the parliament, 
r encouraging the Britiſh herring, and 
white · cod fiſnheries. Several perſons of eminence 
now promoted this intention; a company was 
formed, and the prince of Wales choſen their go- 
vernor. Every method was taken to procure the 
Dutch manner of curing the fiſn; ſubſeriptions 
were ſent from all quarters, and a great number of 
hands were employed in building and equipping 
the buſſes, or veſſels, uſed in the fiſneries; and the 
moſt pleaſing hopes were entertained, that this un- 
dertaking would be productive of the greateſt na- 
tional advantages. But ſo many difficulties occur- 
red in the execution, that the ſueceſs did not equal 
| gland and Spain 
could not be ſettled by the general treaty of Aix-la- 


Chapelle, conferences were now opened at Madrid 
for terminating them. At the beginning the debates 
vere very warm between the plenipotentiaries of theſe 


reſpective nations; but it was at laſt concluded; 
that the king of Spain ſhould pay in three months, 


to the South Sea company of England, one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterſing, as an indemnification 
for all their claims upon his crown by virtue of the 
aſſiento contract; that the Engliſh trading to the 


ports of Spain, ſhould pay no other duties than 
thoſe exacted from them during the reign of the 
Spaniſh. monarch Charles II. that they ſhould be 
treated on the footing of the moſt favoured nations; 
and that they ſnould continue to enjoy the privilege 
of gathering ſalt on the ifland of Tortuga. © 
A. D. 1731. The king being now returned 
from his German dominions, opened, on the ſeven- 
teenth of January, the ſeſſion of parliament, with 


a ſpeech; acquainting both houſes of his having 
concluded a treaty with the king of Spain, 


; b 
which the few difficulties that could not be ſettled 
by a general treaty, had been adjuſted in an amica- 


themſelves, to ſupport and encourage the trade and 
commerce of the nation; and to put in force the 


of their count. OTE INC 72? 8 
The ſupplies demanded this year by the miniſtry, 


laws againſt all the diſturbers of the domeſtic peace 


motions were oppoſed, with the utmoſt foree of ar- 
gument by Mr. Pitt, Sir George Lyttleton, and 
Mr. Grenville'; but the force of numbers pre- 
vailed, and the miniſtry carried every thing they 
propoſed, woot con ad, ee | GIA RATE ASS DICED 


2 * 
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which overwhelmed the kingdom with grief and 
conſternation; we mean the death of the printe of 
Wales. The illneſs which put a period to his life, 
was occaſioned by a cold he caught in the gardens 
of Kew. This produced a pleuretic diſorder, of 
which he died, in the forty fifth year of his ape. 
He was a lover and very munificent patton of the 
arts, an 'unſhaken friend to merit, and warmly: at- 
tached to the intereſt of his country. Nor was this 
the only ſhock che royal family received during the 
courſe of this 8 the prince of Orange, who 
had married the princeſs v Ig tt of- Englatidz' row 
paid the debt of natute, in firft year” 6f || 
his age; and about the ſame time Loui, the kiflg's 
youngeſt daughter and queen of Denmark,” ex- 


— at er in the eweney. -ſeventh* your 
of her age: 


Among the acts paſſed ei ſelnon of berldinent | 


was one for regulating the commencemeht of the 
yearz. and correcting tke calendar, a 1 to the || 
rian computation, Which been long 
adopted by moſt other kingdoms. It Was, by oy 
ſtatute, enacted, that the year ſhould For the fü. 
ture begin on the firſt of January, and that the 
eleven intermediate and nominal days between the 
ſecond and fourteenth of September next, ſhould, 
for that year, be omitted. By this correctiog the 
equinoxes and ſolſtices will happen neafly on the 
fame nominal days on Which one Magnd at the evunei] 
of Nice in the year $25. 5 241 
On the twenty-fitth of Jane that king em 60 
the houſe of peers, when, after thanking them for 
the prudence and diſpatch with which they hac c- 
ducted the public buſineſs, he proeguce” both 
houſes to the thirteenth of Auguſ t 
Beſides the royal perſons already. mentioned, hir 
Swediſh majeſty paid the debt of nature this year 


2 *% * 
» * 


and was ſucceeded by Adolphus F rederie; duke of 


Holſtein Eutin, bibo of Lubeck. 

On the fourteenth of November the Peha 
of England was opened at Weſtminſter by a ſpeech 
from the throne, in which the king inf6rched! them, 
that he had, in conjunction with” * ſtates cor 
cluded a treaty with the king of Poland, elector of 

Saxony. He added, that the” untimely death of 
the prince of Oran N had occaſioned no chat 

in the ſtate of affairs in Holland; and that he had 
received the ſtrongeſt aſfurances flöm the Mates,” 


of their firm reſolution to maintain the intimate 
union and friendſhip ha 


crown.” He coneluded with exhorting'both hou 


to conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual method for 


ſuppreſſing thoſe audacious crimes of robbery and 


vioſence then ſo frequent about the capital; pro- 
ceeding, in a great meaſure, from that profligate 

ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, gaming, and“ extrava-! 
gance, which had of late extended itſelf in an un- 
common degree; to the great diſhondur of the 
_ and to the prejudice of Us ptincipak part 


le. $21 135 

pres” mes 52. After prelentiig u very affection - 
ate . — to his majeſty, the commons proceeded 
to ſettle the ſupplies. They granted two millions, 
ninety thouſand, three hundred and nine 
for the ſervice of the current year; one million; 
three hundred thouſand 
ing the national debt; three hundred, one t 


and twelve pounds, for ſupplying the :deficieney of | 
10 89 Vor. II. 


| 8E ORG . 
An accident happened on the twentieth of Matech 


ll: - The French had been for ſorne time Tabourii 


ppily ſubſiſting between his 
majeſty and thoſe aabidhir and natural "allies" to his 


ſes 


pouads | 
zunds,- towards Uiſchai 4 


A. D. 1753. ary 
old funds; fifty- four thouſand, ſeven hundred and 


fifty one pounds, for making good the deficiences 
of laſt year's grants; forty- nine thouſand, two hun- 
dred and nineteen pounds, for defraying extraordi- 
nary-expences; and one hundred and twelve thou- 
ſand, one jun woah or and forty-twg pounds, for pur- 
chafing the charter of the African cond} pany : the 
| whole amduntin to near four millions terung. | 
| —_— car was fo barren of events at home, that 
not one Happened deſerving to be recorded in a ge- 
 neral hiſtory ; ſo that the affairs of the par rliament; 
with regard to their granting the yearly ſupplies, 
and a few other incidents, conſtitute the whole bu⸗ 
 fineſs of an hiſtorian, ara 
Of che twenty: f1 ſixth of March bis mij came. 
peers, and, after g the roya 
five p ublic and ho 


to the houſe of pee 
My. bills, 


aſſent to ni e P 
an end ſon if parliament : and ſoon after 
ſet düt for Hanover, in order to Concert the moſt 
proper meaſures for executing the great ſcheme he 
hac formed, kot the elecking the urch. duke ſoſeph 
Er of the Romans, 
on after his waz eſt) y's Ape! the Pruffidh 
kat ut Lofdbn, Ae reſtitution of the 
| Engliſh miniſtry, of ſeveral of his maſter's ſhips 
[ex duting'the late war by the Britiſh enter g 
d his Pruſlan majeſty, in the mean time, diſcon. 
inged the p Papen of the Sileſian ih, with which, 
5 had er himſelf, by an article in che trea 
of Breflaw. is loan conſiſted 'of two hundred' 
and fifty J ene odds borrowed from the ſub- 
jects of Gfeat Britain, by the emperor Charles VI. 
for which he undertook' to pay an intereſt of ſix per 
cent, and mortgaged the ſilver mines in Sileſia as 
a ſecurity for che payment of the principal; and 
888 the king of Proffia became poſſeſſec oK Sile- 
ſta, came 905 ed to this incumb ance; and he 
0 had! vally a the intereſt till this juncture. 
He alſo 1 po a Paper i in juſtification of his con- 
duct, but every article of the charge being clearly 
and fully confuted, his Pruſſtan majeſty, withdrew: 
his claim, and iſſued orders for continuing the pay- 


ment of the Sileſian loan as before. 

t er. Jarge tracts of land be longing 's 
[he Exp 

| u North America; and in order to 
ate 'ha 1 ed: ſüch a ſpirit of malice, cruelty, 
and revetigeinto'their Indians, that they commited” 
the mioft inhütnan barbariries om the our ſettlers on 
che frontiers of the Briciſh' S which were in 
the utmoſt confuſion” 15 hearing of the maſſacres. 
committed. on their brethren, by the inſtigations of 
theit zerfidious neighbours, -F 

at however determined the French were to carry! 
| their ambitious projects into execution, they ſoon; 
perceived, that notwithſtanding all the aſſiſtance 
their Indians could afford them, they were far from 


i a= 45 


| bein — * of meeting the forces of the Engliſh, 
| colonies in the open field. 


it expedient to 
Foote . 3 4 
war, and'to'a dd a '*permanent ftren th to their own 
armies: - The court of France tnade no difficulty 
of RY their requeſt, and according ly nine 
d ſoldiers with their wiyes and children were 
9 85 „ Clnkds, during the coutſe of this year. | & 
{ 1 OT; mean time, advice arrived: fri 05 de E Eaſt 
lies, Where a war Was carried 00 1 the' 
Raich and Enplith companies, that 00 oo Clive 
an officer in the ee F the latter, Had wig 


— 


} 


2 


e from F rance a body of 


8. 


—— 
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the French to retire from before Arcot; and had 
gained many other conſiderable advantages over the 
enemy. Theſe diſtarbances owed their riſe to the 
intrigues of the officers belonging to the French 
company, and by engaging too much in the quar- 
enn b e 11 
A. D. 1753. Soon after his majeſty's return 
from his German dominions, the ſeſfion of parlia- 


ment was opened on the ſecond of January, with a 


ſpeech from the throne; and the commons, after 
preſenting a loyal addreſs to his majeſty, proceeded 
immediately to conſider the ſupplies, which, by the 
cconomꝝ of the miniſters, amounted to very little 


more than two millions. 1 

Among the bills paſſed this ſeſſion, was one for 
purchaſing the famous collection of Sir Han's Sloan, 
who now paid the debt of nature. That celebrated 
naturaliſt and antiquarian directed, by his laſt will 
that his whole muſcum,. ſhould be offered to the 
parliament for the uſe of the public, on condi- 
tion of their paying to his executors the ſum of 
twenty thouſand pounds. This offer engaged the 
attention of the whole kingdom; and when: it 
was made in form to the houſe of commons, they 
readily embraced it; and accordingly prepared a 


«gw 


different parts of the peninſula on this ſide the 
Ganges. But the French army being defeated in 
ſeveral engagements, it was at laſt agreed, that 
the two companies ſhould reeiprocally reſtore the 


|. territories taken by the troops of either ſince the 
; commencement. of theſe diſputes, except. certain 
diſtricts retained for the convenience of their trade; 
' that the nabobs advanced by the influence of either 
party ſhould; be acknowledged by both, and that, 
for the future, neither ſhould interfere in any dif- 


ferences that might happen between any of the In- 


dian prince. 17 Ih e 
Ihe parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter. on the 


F . 5 


fficench of November, and the ſeſſion was opened 
by his mazeſty, who, in his ſpeech from the throne 


. obſerved, that the events of this year had rendered 
it unneceſſary for him to offer any thing in particu- 
lar to their conſideration, relative to foreign tranſ- 
actions; that the public tranquillity and the ſtate of 
Eur 
cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion; and that they might be 
aſſured of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the _ | 

tual meaſures for preſerving to his people the bleſ- 
ſings of peace. e e 
As ſoon as the commons were returned to their 


„remained on the ſame footing, as at the 


effec- 


bill for making the purchaſe ;. together with the 
Harleian collection of manuſcripts, now alſo offered 
by the dutcheſs of Portland. In order to increaſe 


' houſe,, a motion was made for an addreſs to his ma- 
jeſty ; but it did not paſs without ſeveral ſevere ani- 
| 1, order to iner. madverſions on the inconſiſtency between this ſpeeck: 
till more, theſe treaſures of literature, it was like-: |} and the real ſituation of affairs in Europe; nor did 
wiſe reſolved to join with them the famous Cottonian || the French eſcape without many ſpirited declara- 
library, and to provide a proper place for them, || tions againſt their perfidious conduct both in Ame- 
and the king's collection of books, which had long Ee, 3 A warn cl3-hH0 
lain expoſe to the injur ies of the weather, in the || _ A. D. 1784. No material tranſaction however 
old dormitory at Weſtminſter, Theſe reſolutions happened, during the preſent ſeſſion, ſo that we: 
being taken, a bill was paſſed, for completing ſo no- | ſhall, only obſerve, that on the ſixth of April, his 
ble a purpoſe: , governors and truſtees were appoint-, t| majeſty, after giving the royal aſſent to ſeveral bills. 
| ontague J - || which had paſſed both houſes, prorogued the parlia- 
ficent edifices in the kingdom, was purchaſed for a || ment. And ſoon after it was diſſolved by procla- 
' repoſitory of theſe famous collections. f mation, and writs iſſued for calling a new one. - 
_ The parliament having finiſhed all the buſineſs || The right honourable Henry Pelham, chancellor 
that lay before them, the king put an end to the. || of, the exchequer, paid the debt of nature in the 
ſeſſion on the ſeventeenth of June. ee e. beginning of March; and was ſincerely regretted by 
We have already obſerved, that the French in | his majeſty and the nation in general. On his death. 
Canada had, during the courſe of the laſt year, pro- the duke of Newcaſtle was placed at the head of the 
cured a firong reinforcement from Europe. This || treaſury, and was ſucceeded in his poſt of ſecretary 
additional ſtrength flattered them with the pleaſing of ſtate by Sir Thomas Robinſon; Mr. Legge was 


hopes of being able to engage the Engliſh to ad- appointed chancellor of the exchequer ; Sir George 
| on || Lyttleton, cofferer, and the earl of Hilſborough,. 


vantage, and they N made the neceſſary 
comptroller of the houſhold; Mr. George Grenville, 


reparations for taking the field early in the ſpring. 

o were not ignorant that the Engliſh were build - brother to carl Temple, was appointed treaſurer of 
ing forts and raiſing plantations on the banks of the ||| the navy; and Mr. Charles Townſhend: a lord of 
Ohio, which they conſidered as too near their own the admiralty, in the room of lord Barrington, re- 
moved to the poſt of maſter of the wardrabe.. 


ſettlements to be difregarded, and therefone deter- 
mined to oppoſe. them in their ſcheme for eſtabliſh- || lord Hardwicke, the chancellor was created an earl, 
and the place of lord chief juſtice of the king's- 


ing a colony in that country. Accordingly the 
bench, vacant by the death of Sir William Lee, 


French pretended 92 a prior right to theſe 
was conferred on Sir Dudley Rider, who was ſuc- 


lands, and therefore erected forts of their own, on 
the ſame banks of that river. The Engliſh were. || ceeded in his poſt of attorney- general by. Mr. 


now convinced that vigorous meaſures were the TRY mega anal Jo bs 4. SEL 
only reſource they could adopt any hopes of fuc- The new parliament met at Weſtminſten on the 
ceſs, and the colonies. Seay, 2 determined to: || tenth of May, and the ſeſſion opened by the duke: 
oppoſe the enemy to the utmoſt of their power, || of Cumberland, and ſome other noblemen, acting 
Theſe tranſactions took up the greater part of the || by commiſſion from the king. On this occaſion the 
current year; and the reſult of them will be here- || Tord chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, in 
after relate. which he obſerved, that his majeſty had given them 
Nor were the ambitious, deſigns of the French, |} this early opportunity of coming together, in order 


court confined wholly to America; they were alſo 
extended to the Eaſt Indies, where they had omitted 


nothing. in their power, to embroil the Engliſh. with 
bs, or vice-roys of the great Mogul, in 


the 


i 
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to complete, without loſs of time, certain parlia- 
mentary proceedings, which he judged would prove 


advantagęous to his ſuhjects; but, at the ſame time 


did not think proper to lay before them any matters 
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of general buſineſs, reſerving every thing of that 
nature, to their uſual time of aſſembling in the 
winter. . . 
This ſhort ſeſſion continued only to the fifth of 
June, when it was cloſed, and the parliament pro- 
rogued to the eighth of Ayguſt, and afterwards 
to the month of November. | 


The miniſtry, alarmed at the progreſs of the 


French in America, and convinced from the eva- 
ſive anſwers they received from that court, that no- 
thing could be effected by negotiation, ſent pe- 
yemptory orders to the governors of the American 
colonies, to repel force by force, and drive the 
French from their ſertlements on the Ohio, pro- 
vided they refuſed to retire in a peaceable manner, 
But before the governors could march their forces 
over the mountains, the French found means to 
make themſelves maſters of Lugs-town, built on 
the Ohio by the inhabitants of Virginia; ſeized 
the block and truck houſes, where they found 
ſkins and other commodities to the amount of 
twenty thouſand pounds, and cut in pieces all the 
Britiſh ſettlers except two, who fortunately made 
their eſcape. 5 „ 
The Engliſh governors, alarmed and exaſperated 
at theſe proceedings, held a general congreſs with 
the chiefs of the ſix Indian nations at Albany, 
when the treaties were renewed, and the ſavages 
demanded the aſſiſtance of the king of England, 
to drive the French from the. ſeveral poſts and 
poſſeſſions they had uſurped within the territories 
JJ %%% nit ins, 
Theſe meaſures being taken; colonel Waſhing- 
ton was detached to the banks of the Ohio at the 
head of four thouſand men. On his arrival he 
threw up ſome works, and erected a kind of occa- 
ſional fort, in hopes of being able to defend him- 
ſelf, till he ſhould be joined by a reinforcement 
from New York. . But in this he was miſtaken: a 
| ſmall party of the French being ſent to demand 
the ſurrender of the fort which they pretended 
was built on their lands; but Waſhington took the 
whole detachment priſoners. This ſo. provoked 
de Villar, governor of Canada, that he marched 
to the attack, which Waſhington, who laboured 
under many diſadvantages ſuſtained for a conſider- 
able time; but being overpowered by numbers, he 
ſurrendered the fort upon capitulation, and march- 
ed towards the frontiers of Virginia. In the mean 
time, the Indians, who paid no regard to the treaty, 
harraſſed the Engliſh in their retreat; plundered 


their baggage, and maſſacred every individual that | 


fell into their hands. 


This tranſaction rendered a rupture between 
the two nations inevitable ; nor were either wanting 


in their preparations for obtaining the deſired ſuc- 


ceſs. The French took every opportunity of 
ſending freſh reinforcements of men and money to 
Quebec; while the Engliſh miniſtry were conti- 
nyally ſending ſalutary cautions to the governors 
of the ſeveral colonies in North America; enjoin- 
ing them to lay aſide their domeſtic quarrels, and 
Join their whole force to drive their common enemy 
from the territories they had inyaded. Two re- 


giments were allo ordered to be It vied in America, 
under the command of Sir William Pepperel, and 


governor Shirley. 1 
On the fourteenth of November, the Britiſh 

parliament met ar Weſtminſter, when his majeſty 

opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 


„ R OR G ® H. 
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But the king mentioned nothing of an approaching 
rupture; he told them that the general ſtate of 
affairs in Europe had undergone very little altera- 
tion ſince their laſt meeting; and that he had lately 
received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the Spaniſh 
monarch, of friendſhip and confidence, and which 
he would cultivate with harmony and good faith: 
He declared that his principal view ſhould be to 
ſtrengthen the foundation, and ſecure the durabi- 
lity of a general peace; to improve the preſent 
advantage of it, in promoting the trade of his 
good ſubjects, and protecting thoſe poſſeſſions 
which conſtituted one of the principal ſovirces of 
their wealth and commerce. At the ſame time he 


| exhorted them to complete their plan for appropri- 


ating the forfeited eſtates in the Highlands to the 
public ſervice.  _ i 
Perſuaded that the king was determined to hum - 
ble the inſolence of the French court, though he 
had not declared his intention in his ſpeech from 
the throne, both houſes of parliament preſented 
very dutiful and loyal addreſſes; well knowing 
that nothing could be more agreeable to the nation, 
nor any expence too great for humbling the pride 


of that inſiduous people. 


On the other hand, the enemy ſeemed determin- 
ed to ſtrike ſome important blow; they fitted out 


a powerful fleet conſiſting of thtee ſhips of eighty 


guns, ten of ſeventy-four, twelve of ſixty-four, 
one of ſixty, one of fifty, one of forty-ſix, three 
of thirty-two, four of thirty, and one of twenty- 
four; on board of which; a large number of land 
forces were ready to embark on the firſt notice. 
A. D. 1755. But this armament was far from 
intimidating the Engliſh, who had now ready for 
the ſea; a fleet conſiſting of one ſhip of one hun- 
dred guns, five of ninety, four of ſeventy- four, 
fifteen of ſeventy; one of fixty-ſix, nine of ſixty, 


three of fifty, one of forty, nine of twenty ; bes 


ſides loops, fire-ſhips and tenders. | 

Sir Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate, came 
to the parliament-houſe on the twenty-ſecond of 
March with a meſſage from the king, importing, 
that his majeſty finding it requiſite, from the 
c preſent ſituation of affairs, to augment his 
« forces by ſea and land, and to take ſuch other 
% meaſures as may beſt tend to preſerve the 
e general peace of Europe, and to ſecure the 
« juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown in 
« America; as well as to repel any attempts what- 


ever, which may be fornied againſt his majeſty 


and his kingdoms, doubts not but that his faith- 
ful parliament will enable him to {make ſuch 
augmentations in his forces by ſea and land, as 
the emergency of affairs in this ctitical juncture 
„ may require.“ | 

Irritated at the perfidious actions of the French, 
both houſes preſented loyal addreſſes, expreſſing 


the utmoſt zeal and affection for his majeſty's per- 


ſon and government; aſſuring their ſovereign of 
their effectual ſupport, and declaring their reſolu- 
tion to repel every attempt that might be made to 
deprive him of the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of | 
his crown, or diſturb the tranquillity of his king- 
doms. Nor were theſe mere compliments; the 
commons immediately voted a million for enabling 
his majeſty to augment his forces. 
This readineſs of the parliament to aſſiſt His 


mazßeſty cauſed ſuch temarkable alacrity and dif- 


that by the 


ch in every part of the marine 
Pate 7 P > middle 
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middle of April, there was a very powerful fleet 


at Spithead; well manned, and ready to put to ſea. 
Accordingly, admiral Boſcawen with ten ſhips of 
the line and fix frigates, having fix thouſand land 


forces on board, ſailed to obſerve the motions of 
the French. | „ | 
The admiral had not, however, 
more than three or four days, before a more particu- 
lar account arrived of the ſtrength of the French 
fleet, deſtined for America, and conſiſting of twen- 
ty-one ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and tranſ- 
ports, a great quantity of warlike ſtores, and four 
koufand regular troops, under the command of 
baron Dicſkau. This advice induced the miniſtry 
to detach admiral Holborne with ſix ſhips of the 
line and one frigate to reinforce admiral Boſcawen. 

The French fleet, commanded by Mr. Macna- 
mara, an Iriſh officer, ſailed from Breſt on the ſixth 
of May, directing their coaſt towards the gulph of 
St. Lawrence; but as ſoon as they arrived in a cer- 
tain latitude, Macnamara returned to Breſt with 
nine of the capital ſhips, leaving the reſt of their 
ſquadron to continue their courſe under M. Bois de 
la Mothe, and M. de Salvert. 5 

On the tenth of June, two of the French fleet, 
the Alcide and Lys, both of ſixty- four guns, tho 
the latter had only twenty-two mounted, fell in 
with the Dunkirk, and the Defiance off the banks 
of Newfoundland, in a very thick fog. On their 
firſt appearance, captain Howe in the Dunkirk 
coming cloſe along ſide of the Alcide, ordered her 
to ſtrike, and come into the Engliſh fleet. The 
French captain aſked if it was peace or war? but 
not receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, he repeated 
the queſtion, adding, he ſhould obey no orders 
but thoſe of his own admiral. Captain Howe, 
3 „4 a great number of land officers on the 


uarter deck, generouſly deſired them to withdraw, 


as it was not their duty to defend this ſhip. This 


being done, he poured in a broadſide; and the two Ii 


ſhips being yard-arm and yard-arm, his ſhot did 


dreadful execution. Howe continued his fire with 


ſuch alacrity, that the French officers ſoon found it 
impoſſible to keep the men to their quarters, and 
therefore ſtruck their colours in leſs than three 
quarters of an hour. In the mean time the Lys 


ſtruck to the Defiance; but the Dauphin Royale 


another French ſhip that was juſt in ſight at the 
beginning of the engagement, eſcaped by means of 


the fog. In theſe ſhips| were ſix hundred ſoldiers 


with their officers, and fifty thouſand crawns. 
"This action, however inſignificant when conſider- 


* 


ed in its conſequences, yet it filled the whole nation 
with joy, by convineing the people that the govern- 


ment was determined to keep no farther meaſures 
with the enemy. The French miniſtry would wil- 
lingly have avoided an open rupture till they had 


were already erected, beſides 
on the Ohio from the Engliſh. 
In the mean time, his majeſty 
of 
ment with a ſpeech from the throne, in which 
among declared to bot 
That he had religiouſly adhered to the ſtipula- 
0 of the treaty of Fan os 7h and made 
66 * bis care not to inzure or one nd any power 


came to the houſe 


„ Fhateverz but that he could never entertain the 


left | Spithead | 


finiſhed. their ſcheme 'for building a chain of forts 
from Canada to the Miſſiſſippi; many of theſe forts 
that they had taken 


peers, and put an end to the ſeſſion of parlia- 


other particulars, he declared to both houſes, | 


* 
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„thought of purchaſing the name of peace at the 
<««. expence of {uffering eneroachments upon, or of 
« yielding up, what juſtly belonged to Great- 
* Britain; either by ancient poſſeſſion or ſolemn 
<« treaties: that the vigour and firmneſs of his 
« parliament, at this important criſis, had enabled 
him to be prepared for ſuch events as might 
happen: that if reaſonable and honourable 
terms of accommodation could be procured, 
e he ſhould be fatisfied, and in all events rely on 
te the juſtice of his cauſe, the effectual fapport of 
« his people, and the protection of Divine Pro. 
„„ e eee 34 a otra %y 
The ſucceſs that had attended Boſcawen's fleet, 
was not the only event that was favourable" to 
Great-Britain. An expedition had, by his ma- 
jeſty's command, been concerted" between general 
Lawrence and governor Shirley, againſt the French 
in Nova Scotia ; and was now carried into execu- 
tion by the affiſtance of two thouſand of the New 
England troops. The important fort of Beauſe- 
Jour, now Cumberland fort, ſurrendered to lieute- 
nant-colonel Monckton by capitulation, on the fix- 
teenth of June, after four days bombardment; 
and the next day a ſmall fort on the river Gafpe- 
| reau, followed the example. In the latter was 
| the enemy's prineipal magazine for ſupplying the 
| - rench ſoldiers and Indians with proviſions and 
Finn | e brboamen: 
By this ſucceſs, colonel Monckton was enabled 
to difarm fifteen thouſand rebel neutrals, confiſting 
of Acadians and Indians, At the ſame time 22 
tain Rous, of the Sea-horſe, being ordered, with 
the aſſiſtance of two other frigates, to attack the 
fort lately erected by the French, at the mouth of 
St. John's river, the enemy, after ſpiking up their 
cannon, and blowing up their magazines, together 
with the principal part of the fortifications, aban- 
doned the place, as ſoon as the Engliſh appeared. 
' Early in January commodore Keppel failed from 
Ireland with a conſiderable fleet of men of war 
and tranſports, having on board a body of land- 
forces under the command of general Braddock, 
and landed the whole corps ſafeſy at Virginia in 
the month of April. Soon after their arrival 
council was held by the general, at which the go- 
vernor of that province, and ſeveral of the neigl- 
bouring colonies, aſſiſted. After ſeveral debates 
it was agreed, that in order to preſerve Oſwego, 
and reduce the French fort at Niagara, Shirley's 
and Feppeteps regiments ſhould march to the lake 
Ontario: general Braddock undertook” the re- 
duction of fort du Queſne, a French fortreſs on 
the river Monongahela: and general Johnſon, at 
the head of the provincial troops, ſhould* inveſt 
| Crown Point, a ſtrong fortreſs on the banks of 
eee eee ee ww ra 
| "General Braddock, at the head of two thoufand 
men, croſſed the Allegany mountains on the twelfth 
of June, and continued his march towards“ the 
enemy; but met with many difficulties in his 
route: he was detained for ſome time at Willis's 
Creek, and greatly diſtreſſed for want of proviſions 
and forage ; the Virginians not having provided 
either, flor were there any baggape dee to be 
procured in the province. He as itdęetd promiſed 


— 


| 
| 


one hundred and fifty Waggons and three hundted 
A neger of forage and 
ſhed from t 


horſes, together with ' 
proviſions,” to be furn 


the back Kettle 
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ments of Penffivania büt After à "tedious ant 
anxious expectation of theſe ſuccburs, only fifty 
waggons and one hundred horſes arrive. 
In the mean time Sir John Sinclair advanced to- 
wirds fort qu Queſne, to reconngitre the fortteſs 
and achacent ground. In this view he remarked a 
ſmall éminence within cannon ſhot of the fort, 
Thich Was built ef wo0d!® and garriſoned with a 
thobfund men. This diſcovery he imparted to the 
general ; and it was propoſed to erect a battery on 
— eminence; and fer the fort on fire with red-hot 
balls. Tauts i e te id 
The ſupplies ſent from the back ſettlements be- 
ing by no means ſuffieient for the army, Braddock 
continued at Willis's Creek. in the utmoſt perplex- 
ity, but was ſoon relieved from his fears by a very 
large ſupply ſene by che inhabitants of Penſilva- 
nia: and with the aſſiſtanee of theſe, he immedi- 
ately began his march towards the enemy. On his 
arrival im the Little Meadows, he found it neceſſary 
to leave behind him the'greater part of his baggage 
waggons, &e!vunder the care of colonel Dunbar, 
with a detachment of eight hundred men. His 
corps how: conſiſted" of twelve hundred men, and 
by this expedient he was enabled to proceed with 


much greater expedition, and accordingly en- 


camped within ten miles of fort du Queſne on the 
eh ef Jukel n e e on debt 37s 
Phe French garriſon, who v 


54 
* 


ere well acquainted 


witk all the motions of general Braddock, well] fatal expedition, governor Shirley, and 
Johnſon were employed in their reſpective under- 
| takings. © Johnſon had long reſided on the Mohock 


knew; that though their number, including the 
Indians, was ſuperior to the Engliſn, were no 
match for them, either in the fort, or in the open 
field, reſolved to have recourſe to ſtratagem. Ac- 
cordingly they quitted the fort, and having choſe 
a very advantageous 
miles ſouth of the fort, they entrenched themſelves 


neral. eee Pg e e e e 
S When Braddock left his camp in the Little Mea- 
dows, he Was earneſtly requeſted to proceed with 
cireumſpection, and to employ the friendly Indians 
in his army by way of advanced guard, in order 


to avoid the danger of falling into an ambuſcade, 
To frequent and fatal in that wild country. But 


the general paid no regard: to this advice: he con- 
tinued his march, without even endeavouring- to 
procure the leaſt intelligence of the ſituation and 
diſpoſition of the enemy; or to reconnoitre the 
roads and thickets, though his army was almoſt 
encompaſſed by the eta e ens <5; mon 
In this manner he advanced within three miles 
of the enemy's entrenchments, when the French 
left their lines, placing their irregulars in the front, 
with three hundred regulars behind to ſupport 
them. The greater part of the Indians were 
poſted in the wood, where they effectually con- 
ealed themſelves: behind the trees and buſhes. 
About noon Braddock appeared with his troops, 
and was immediately ſaluted by a general diſcharge 
upon his front, and all along his left flank: upon 
this the Engliſn general gave orders to puſn for- 
wards, as the enemy were in ſight, though not 
within muſket-ſhot-; and ſoon after the attack was 
begun. 42 4 N I eee 12 ene 
The war whoop was now given by the Indians, 
who riſing from their ambuſh in the thickets, 


8 + 


ſpot of ground, about ſix 


flanked the Engliſh in vollies, among whom they 


«* 89 Vol. II. 


png 


| did incredible execution. 


ö 


5 


* 


diſordef. 
officers, many of whom were killed as they were 
uling their endeavours to induce them to return to 


* 


a 
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:redibl Diſmayed at being ex- 
poſed to three different fires, the vanguard, after 
making. one general fire on the enemy, retreated 
in the utmoſt confuſion, and threw colonel Dun. 
bar's regiment, which was behind them, into great 

They were, however, rallied by their 


the charge; but in vain, they obſtinately refuſed to 
attack the enemy: In the mean time the general, 


who exerted himſelf in a very remarkable manner, 


after having five horſes killed under him, was mortally 
wounded. On his dropping from his horſe, both 
regiments fled in the utmoſt terror, diſorder, and 


precipitation; deſerting their officers, who, though 
alone, kept their ground, till only five out of ſixty 

remained, the reſt being either killed or bude 
The provincials, however, who compoſed the 


rear, ſtood firm, and continued the engagement, 


on very unequal terms, for near three hours, when 
they were obliged to retire. But to this noble ſtand 
the ſafety of the regulars was print | 
Seven hundred of the Engliſh 
gagement, with the greater part of the officers. 
Colonel Dunbar, after collecting the remains of 
the army at fort Cumberland, retired to the fron- 
- tiers of Penſilvania, and the troops were after. 


ipally owing. R 
Eh in the en- 


wards fent to Albany in New York. ny 
While general Braddock was. engaged in — 
enera 


river, and was greatly beloved both by the inha- 


bitants and the native Indians, for his faithful and 
humane behaviour towards them. | | 


After ſtaying ſome time for the neceſſary ſup- 


ey | plies, Johnſon marched about the latter end of 
in a very maſterly manner, having a thiek wood on Auguſt, and encamped in a ſtrong ſituation, to 
| | e, || wait for his battoes, in order to proceed to Ticon- 
which they knew muſt be taken by the Engliſh || 


derago, at the other end of lake George, and 
thence to-Crown-point. - Whilſt he was in this ſitu- 
ation, ſome Indian ſcouts brought him advice tha 
two thouſand of the enemy, under the lit 


of the baron de Dieſkau, were on their march to 
attack Fort Edward. Hereupon it was determined 


in a council of war to ſend one thouſand men, with 
a number of Indians, in order to intercept the 
enemy in their return. Aecordingly, on the eighth 
of September, this detachment began their march 
under the command of colonel Williams. They 


ſoon met the enemy, who had reſolved to ſurprize 
general Johnſon's camp, previous to their attack on 
Fort Edward. Williams and his party were obliged 
to retreat back to their camp, and the general im- 
mediately made the beſt diſpoſition he was able for 
the reception of the enemy; who preſently ap- 
peared in ſight, and halted about one hundred and 


fifty yards from the camp. Their regular troops 


began che attack in the center, the Indians and Ca- 
nadians in their ſervice being placed on our flanks. 
Their fire did no execution, while ours ſoon diſperſed 
the ſavages, who fled into the adjacent woods forfhel- 
ter.” The engagement then became general, and the 
French regulars kept their ground till the inceſſant 
fire from our artillery put them into ſome diſorder, 
which our troops perceiving, immediately jumped 
over the breaſt. work, and attacked them on all 
ſides. Between ſeven and eight hundred were killed, 
thirty taken priſoners, among whom was the baron 


Dieſkau, and the reſt fled with the utmoſt precipi- 


50 tation, 
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tation. In this engageme nt the FE” 

and Titcomb, major 0 ley. 0 Fs to con- 
3 


many ſubalterns weze killed; an 
and mmjor Nichols were a Th fame former -| — with tbe ocher gliſh ſertlements on tho 7 5 
recovered. i in a ſhort time, and the 2 for attack || of Coromandel. Accordingly, the | propofals — 
ing Crown-poiot was formed, but from want of er being highly acceptable to the — 
proviſion, or ſome other cauſe, * attempt vas || the ewenty-fixth. of December 1784, articles of.» 2 
deferred till the next year, and the whole army re. proyiſional treaty and articles and ER 
ned to Albany. The brave conduct of general || a were ſigned between governor Sue ad 
John ohnſon met with its juſt reward; for his majeſty || NM. Codehew; ſoon after — the latter of 
was. pleaſed to create him à baronet, and the gentlemen was recalled home, and M. de Leyrit, 
parliament made him a preſent, of five thouſand. || appointed to ſucceed him, whoſe conduct ſoon Con», 
pounds 9 vinced the Engliſh, that che tranquillity 24 5 
By unaccountable delays the expedition which they hoped would have been permanent, was found- 
governor Shirley had undertaken againſt Niagara, ed on an uncerigin baſis. | They were nat miltaken, 
was not carried into execution this year; and that. for early in the year, it was found, that the French 
officer, having left colonel Merger with a garriſon || vere endeavouring, though in direct contravention 
of ſeven hundred men at Oſwego, returned with the of che proviſional: treaty, to make themſelves maſ- 
reateſt part of che troops under his command. to ters of all Decan. At the fame time they allo took 
mig 7 where a quarrel aroſe between him and paſſeſſian of Golconda, and ſent aſſiſtance to the 
F 
at his majeity t t proper to inter- ereign ma Our AI 
pa, and . received orders to return to Eng- At this time, admiral Watſon, with the * 
— nes anſwer for his conduct. under his command ſailed to reduce Tu | 
During theſe tranſactions in America, our miniſ⸗ gria, a piratical prince in the neighbour ood. of 
try were meditating a ſcheme whereby they might Bombay, whoſe chief reſidence was at Geriah. 
revenge the perſidious dealings of the French. His city was well fortified; and he was now be- 
Accordingly in the month of September, it was te · come formidable to all the trading ſhips pf Europe. 
ſolved in cguncil, that the lords of the 2 Watſon, afrer teſuting his quadron at Bombay, 
| ſhould iſſue orders, authorizing the captains and || and, received the neceſſary intelligence with regar 
_ commanders in the royal navy, to ſrize and bring to the fort and harbour of Geriah, failed. — 
into port all ſorts of French ſhips, whether men ately on his intended expedition. In his paſſage he 
war or merchantmen. Previous to this, ſeveral || was joined by a diviſion of ſhips: out by the 
new ſhips were huilt, and others repaired.z and | company, having on-board a body of troops under 
theſe maritime preparations. were carried on with | the command af colonel Cliyez and in the neigh» 
heh diligence and alacrity, that before the end of bourhood of Geriah by the Marahatta fleet, conſiſt- 
470 aur navy conſiſted of one {hip gf an hun- ing of four grebe, forty ſaaller veſſels, &c. and a 
and ten guns, fixe of an hundred guns each, || land army of horſe and foot, amounting to Fight 
—.— of ninety, eight of eighty, five af 4 chauſand men, commanded by Rhamagee Pyar, 
four, twenty - nine af ſeventy, four of ſixty * | who had already one fort, and was even treating 
one of ſixty four, thirty- threę of ſixty, three about the ſurrender of Geriah. 
fifty-four, twenty-cight of fifty, four of — The pirate himſelf had quined his capital; but 
four, . thirty-five of forty, and forty two of || his wife and family were ſtill there, under the ꝓro · 
twenty; four loops of war of faurteen guns each, || tection af his brother-in-law; whom he had left 
two wt ſixteen, eleven of, fourteen, thirteen of || governar of the place, As ſoon as the admiral 
jelve, and one of ten; heſides à great number of || came before the town, he ſent a meſſage to the go- 
bomb-betches, fire-ſhips and tenders. vernor, commanding him to ſurrender z but he 
Sir Edward Hawke was diſpatched with cighteen haughtily anſwered, hat he ans defend the place 
il of men of war on a cruias to the weſtward, to || to the laſt extremity, 
ait for the French fleet 7 the command of The admiral, upon einn 10050 auſwor, 8 
1. de Guay, who had t into Cadiz, and was ex- his fleet into two diviſions, and failed; immediately 
pected to return in a ſhort time to Breſt, where, || into the harbour. notwithſtanding a very varm fire 
pre had the good fortune to eſcape the vigilance || from the enemy's batteries, and the grabs poſted in 
of our . they arrived ſaſe on the — of || the harbour for that purpoſe. This fire, however, 
8 z upon which Sir Edward was recalled || was ſoon ſilenced; tor the ſhips: were no ſooner at 
In October a fleet of rwenty-two ſhips of || their proper ſtations, than their ſhot ſoon drove 2 
the line, beſides frigates and ſloops, was ſent: upon || troops of Angria from their poſt, and diſmounted 
a cruize under admiral Byng, in order to intercept wolf of their guns. One of the ſhells thrown by 
the ſquadron, commanded by la Mathe, in its re- the Engliſh fell into a grab, ſet her on fire; and 
turn from America : but, to the great diſguſt of | the flames extending to the reſt, they were all 
a nation, this fleet likewiſe returned without hav- || deſtroyed. The — ſhared the ſame fate in about 
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g been able A any thing. I two hours, and ſoon after the firing entirely cealed. 
n the T year, the miniſtry had ſent rear- — Ting that the gavernor of the place would 
admiral Watſon and 4 ?acock. with a - chuſe to ſurrender to the Marahattas than to 


uadron of capital ſhips, having Aldercorn's re- iſh; Watſon diſembarked all the troops, 
giment on board, to the Eaſt Indies, in order to | 2 colonel Clive might be ready to take poſſeſſion 
vpport our intereſts there i of 1 the couet of |} if it ſhould be thought neceſſary, The bombard+ 
France was no ſooner. informed, then, dreading the || ment af the fart was ſtilbeontinuad, and the. large 
we cove a, war. with the Englich on 4 | ſhips, warped near enough to the walls to batter” a 
e they dee . Godehew, with breach, when the e er as A e 
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Rug uf wude to tlie governor, .tequiring m te 
proba role ag rb ſecond 
time refuſed and the ſhips began once moe 20 hat 
ter che place, with redoubled vigour; Abodt one 
o'olock che magazine of the fort blew up, and at 
four the garriſon hiſted a white: flag for a eapitula- 
tion ; but the parley that enſued prog Abbrtive, 
theibombardment began afreſh; and 'commued til 
after fove; hen the, white flag was again difplayed, 
and the governor ſubmitted e the terms impoſed 
by che Engliſh. : The flag of Angra was ſtruck 
and two captains: from Clive's army, at the heud 
of i detachment, took poſſeſſion of the fort, and 
immediately hoitbect the Brizifh col bur. 
The admiral having thus reduced: the” capital of 
the pirate's dominions, determined td eatry off All 
the ſbores; . he could diſebver, in order de pre- 
vent Hngria from rendering it again formidable t0 
| merchant- ſhips in theſe ſeas! He found 
in the place, two hundred pieces of cannon; ſix 
braſs mortars, a large-quaritity of ammunitien; 
beſides money and effects ambunt 
dred and thirty 'thouſad peends“ 
however fatul it might preve ce Anprin; Was 
the greateſt: his Whole flebe; eenſiſting ef | eight 
gabs, one ſhip finiſhed, two upon the ſtocks, and 


I A 


i - 


Inſp to One Ran- 
But this 16ſs, | 


a great number of gullivots? were totally deſtroyed. | 


Among a great number of priſoners were Angtia's 


wife, children and mother, towirds hom the ad- 


miral behaved in the moſt humane matiheri 


Doring theſe tranſactions in India, his majeſty | 


returned from his Germanidominions, and reached 
his palace at Kenſington on the fiſteenth of Septem- 
ber. On the thirteenth of November he opened 
the ſeſſion of parliar nent with a ſpee. ; from the 
thron& in which he informed both houſes, that 


* the moſt proper meaſures had been taken to pro- 


* te& our Poſſeſſions in America, and te recover || Y 
& ſuch parts of chem às had been either uſurped or the fi 
inwaded it that to preſerve his people from the b 


* calamities of war, as well as to prevent a gene- | 


„fal flame from being Hghted up in Europe, he 
had always been feady to accept of reaſolable 
and honourable terms of aceommodation; but 
* that nothing of that kind had been 'offere 5 
France: that he had alſo confined his views à 

„ operations to hinder France from muking new 
v eneroachments, ot ſupporting thoſe ' alteady 


ot fready || ' The intelligence from France was 
* made; to exert his people's fight to a ſatis \| rhey never intetided to invatle Englan 
* faction for hoſtilities committed during a time || indeed made uſe of that pretenc 


of profound peace, and to diſappoint "ſuch | 
«. gefigns, as from various appearances, and pre. 


_ # iparations,” there was teaſon to think, has been 


t formed -againſt his kingdoms and dominions : | 


4 to proceedings, To abſohitely ne 

3 defence and ſecurity of his people: that his good 
1 brother, the king of Spain, beheld theſe dif- 
& ferences with concern; and che 


part he had 


taken in the common welfate of Europe, made 
4 him earneſtly wiſh the preſervation of the 
<4. public tranquillity, and had induced him to 


4 give the molt ſolemn aſſuranees to continue in || comffanded by . Galifforiere, conſiſting of thir- 
ifie ſentiments: that he hiomſe}f had 


ee the ſame pac 


« preatly increaſed his naval force, and augmented 


*« his army in ſuch a manner, as 


he dad concluded a treaty with the 
« Ruffia,” and another with the |latidgrave ef 


| might be leaſt 
«.'burthenſorme to his ſubjects: and, finally, that 


1 
1 
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*/ Helſ&O#fth, which ſhould be 


A few days after che mecting of 


ſubchiitted to ther 


Gs 


d ; ting of the yathament; 
| 2 — — ſecretaty of ſtate, thought 
proper to reſign the ſeals,” which bis majeſty deliver: 
ed to Mr. Fox. Mr. Legge Ho, about the fame 
time, from u diſguſt at the meaſures purſued with 
foreign princes, reſigned his poſt as chancellor of 


the exchequer ; wich was confrrred on Sir George 
Lyctleton; and dhe poft of fcretary at war wa 
given to Jord Batrington: while Mr. Pitt was dif- 
miſſed fror his employment, and the earl of Dar- 
gion and Mr. Hay, were PESO joiat pay- 
malters- general in his Read: "the * 2 Was 
e 


piven 1 ry and the d Marlbo- 
rough matle general of the ordnance, © 
An dee male tie, the commons applied thetn= 


felves do adjuſt the fupplies for the kaut year: 
chey voted fifty thoufand ſeamen, including, nine 
thouſand one hemdred and th 7 * ht marines 

together With two tllions ſix 15 thoufand 
peunds for their maintenance; and thirty-four 
thouſand two hundred and fixty- three land 


N in equippin 
wadton of Thips ar Breſt; and a actu- 


i 51 5 falſe; 

4. They had 
6d n 8 | while they were 
employed in fitting out ee ſquadron at Tou- 
Joh ; bus that armament was deſtined to perform a 


very different ſervice : they landed a numerous bo- 
| | ns: dy of troops in the iſland of Minorca, This inva- 
35 that he believed no impattial . 8 ſion alatmied' the Britiſh miniſtry; but inſtead of 
ceffiry for the | 


fending a forte ſufficient to render abortive the de- 
ſigus of the enemy, they detached a ſmall ſquadron 
of ten ſhips of the line, to the Mediterranean, un- 
der the command of adtniral Byng. He reached 


Gibraltar on che ſecbnd of May, where he found 
captain Ed umbe, with the princeſs Louiſa and 


a floop: Hert Byng learned that the French flect, 
teen ſhips pf rhe line, and 4 numerous fleet᷑ of tranſ- 
ports, haying fifteen thoufund land forces of board, 
had failed on the tenth of April from Toulon, and 
trade a deſtemt on the iſland of Minorca, Strength- 


ened by captain Edgteutube, and reinforced from 


the getrifon of Gibraltar, Byng failed for Minorca 


on 


"EET. 


ived with regard to the deſtination and farce. of 


the Toulon ſquadron. Soon after they ſaw; the 
Engliſh colours flying on the caſtle, of St. Philip, 
ane evra bomb bare playing upon the works, 
From various parts | 


- 


of the jenemy's camp: 

„ Buypg ftill continued his, courſe, in -order4to afſiſ 
dr relicye.. the, caſtle, till he perceived the French 
ect at a conſiderable, diſtance to the ſouth eaſt. 
Early the next morning both fleets were formed 


ready for the attack; and about two o'clock, ad- 


miral B ng threw, out, a ſignal o bear away two 


oints from the, wind, and engage the enemy. But 
e diſtance from the French fleet was ſo great, that 
rear-· admixal Weſt, finding it impoſſible to comply 


with both orders, bore away with his diviſion ſeven 
points from the wind, and cloſing with the enemy, 
attacked them with ſuch impetuolity, that the ſhips 
which oppoſed. him were ſoon driven out of the 
line : had he been properly ſuſtained, by the van, 
the Britiſh fleet would, in all probability, have 
gained a complete victory. But the other diviſion 
not bearing down, and the enemy's center keeping 
their ſtation, Weſt could not purſue his advantage 
without running the riſk of. being ſeparated. from 
the reſt of the fleet. At the 
gagement, the Intrepide, one 


4 


the Engliſh, fleet, 


— 


was ſo diſabled, that ſhe fell on board, the next | 
ſhip, which for ſome time retarded the engagement. | 
The French admiral, in the mean time, who per- the river with ſuch precipitation, that a conſidera: 
ceived he was not able to engage in a cloſe fight | 


| 
| 


with the Engliſh, took the advantage of joining his 
van, which had been defeated, and of edging away 
with a flowing ſail. Byng gave chaſe to the enemy, 


but his ſhips being foul, and thoſe of the French | 


clean, he could not come up with them; and. the 
next morning, not one of the whole fleet could be 
ſeen. Three of the Engliſh ſhips were ſo damaged 
in their maſts, that they could 
keep the ſea; many of the ſailors were ill, nor was 


It was therefore determined, in a council of war, 
to return to Gibraltar. "RON" . 


This news threw the 


Sir Edward Hawke and admiral Saunders to 
ſede Byng and Weſt, in their commands of the 
Mediterranean ſquadron. The latter met with a 
former was committed a cloſe priſoner, to an apart- 
ment in Greenwich hoſpitall. os 1 

But notwithſtanding this diſa 
lief, the Engliſh: garriſon. ſtill 


ſide with the utmoſt vigour. Numbers, however, 


at laſt prevailed, and the caſtle was delivered up to 
the French on the ſeventh of July. Not many days 
after the ſurrender of St. Philip's, admiral Hawke's 


fleet, augmented with five ſhips of the line, ap- 
peated © 


quadron was retured to Toulon, and Sir Edward 


had the mortification to ſee the French colours flying 


on St. Philip's caſtle. 


a 7 


\ Diſappointed in not meeting with Galiflionere, the 
Engli 


* 


12 


Pie of the en- 


not, with any ſafety, | 

| 
there one ſhip that could be converted into an hoſ- 
Fidel for the reception of the ſick and wounded. 


threw, the hole Britiſh, nation into, | 
violent ferment ; and the miniſtry WAS fent 
u 


per- 

| 
| 
| 


the iſland of Minorca, But the French 


{ ſh admiral blocked up the port of Toulon ; 
and after ſcouring the Mediterranean, and inſulting | 


1 
| 
| 


1 


1 
} 


| 
| 
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latter end of the year-ſailed for England, here war 
had been declared againſt France, and great prepara · 
tions made for carrying it on with the utmoſt vigour. 
The affairs of America now engaged the attention 

of, che public. Gentral Aber bie, ha ſuc· 
ceeded general Shirley, aſſemblett the Britiſn forces 
at. Albany, in the month of June: they con ſiſted 
of two regiments who had ſerved under Braddock ; 

two battalions raiſed in America; two regiments 
lately ſent from England; four independent com- 
panies from New Vork ; the Jerſey regiment; four 
companies levied in North Qarblina; and a body 

of prvincial forces raiſed by the government of 
New England. boars MnO: 6h qr: 

During this reviews; colonel Bradſtreet, at the 
head of a convoy of proviſions and ſtores for the 
garriſon of Oſwego, was attacked in his battoes, in 

going up the river Onondago. Not the leaſt inti- 
midated by this unexpected event, he ordered his 
men to land on the qppoſite bank, while a few of 
the foremoſt took poſſeſſion of a ſmall. iſland. But 

they were hardly landed, before they were attacked 
by a party of the enemy, who had forded the river; 
but were ſoon repulſed, and forced to repaſs the 
ſtream. At the ſame time the colonel obſerving, 
that another party of the enemy had paſſed a mile 
above, advanced againſt them, and fell upon them, 
ſword in hand, with ſo much vigour, that many 
were lain upon the ſpot, and the reſt driven into 


38. 
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ble number of them periſned. But he was ſoon 
informed, that the danger was not yet over: a third 


and totally routed them. Bradſtreet now purſued 
his voyage, and on his arrival at Albany, he in- 
formed general Abercrombie, that he had received 
certain intelligence from the priſoners, that a large 
body of the enemy was encamped on the eaſtern 


fide of the lake Ontario, provided with artillery, 
and alle other neceſſaries for beſieging the fort of 


Oſwego. In conſequence of this information, 
Abercrombie ordered a regiment. of regulars under 
the command; of. general Webb to march to the re- 
lief of that garriſon, but before he ſet out, the earl 
of Loudon, who had been appointed commander in 


Ihe chief of all the forces in America, arrived at Al- 
very gracious reception from his majeſty; but the 


bany; and although he approved of every meaſure 


— 


which general Abercrombie; had taken, yet, ſuch 
Was the obſtinacy of the people of New England, 
a of re- 

| defended fort St. 
Philip, though the French preſſed them on every 


New Vork, and other provinces, who. inſiſted that 
the army they had raiſed, ſhould, previous to all 
other Operations, he employed in the reduction of 
Crown Point, that it was the twelfth of Auguſt 
before they would give their conſent to general 
Webb's march. On his arrival at the carrying- 
place between the Mohock's river and Wood's- 
creek, he received the diſagreeable news of Oſ- 
wego's being taken, and the | garriſon made pri- 
ſoners of war: therefore, after having rendered 
Wood's- creek impaſſable to canoes, by felling trees 
and throwing them into the ſtream, Mr. Webb 
returned to Albany : where lord Loudon, finding 
the ſeaſon was too far advanced to admit of any im- 
portant enterprize againſt the enemy, e 8 
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. which he provided the forts of Edward and William 
Henry with numerous garriſons. 


Pr MW n 
fortable barracks to be built for his forces; after 


[1 


Affairs of much greater importance happened in 


the Eaſt Indies; where major Lawrence had ob- 
tained ſeveral advantages over the enemy, and pro- 
ſecuted his ſucceſs with ſuch vigour, that, in all 
probability, a ſhort time would have put a period 
to the war, had not the progreſs of his arms been 
interrupted by the taking of Calcutta, by Surajah 
Dowla, viceroy of Bengal, who having been irri- 
tated by ſome tranſactions of the company, levied 
a numerous army, and marching to Calcutta, in- 
veſted the place, which was then in no poſture of 
defence. Mr. Drake, the governor, Who was a 
quaker, left the defence of it to Mr. Holwell, his 
ſecond in command, and accompanied by the la- 
dies and principal perſons in the ſettlement, embark- 
ed on board a ſhip in the river; having taken with 
them their moſt. valuable effects, and the books of 
the company. Mr. Holwell, with. the aſſiſtance of 
a few gallant officers, and a very weak garriſon, re- 
pulſed ſeveral attacks of the enemy with uncommon 
courage and reſolution z but being overpowered by 
numbers, he was obliged to ſubmit; having firſt 
obtained a promiſe from Surajah, that no injury 
ſhould be done to any one of the garriſon, This 
' promiſe, however, was very little regarded, for 
the garriſon and inhabitants, conſiſting of one hun. 
dred and forty-ſix perſons of both ſexes, were all 
driven into @ place called the Black-hole, being a 
room of about eighteen feet ſquare. Here they 
were confined during the whole night, and deprived 
of the freſh. air; by which means no more than 
twenty-three ſurvived, the reſt having periſhed in 
the utmoſt: agony : among thoſe who eſcaped ſuf- 
focation was Mr. Holwell, who, with his compa- 
nions, was ſent prifoners to Muxadabat. 


During: theſe tranſactions, our loſſes and dif- 


graces both in the Mediterranean and North Ame- 

rica occaſioned great murmurings at home among 
all ranks of people, who imagined they ſaw great 
miſmanagement as well in the directive as in the 
executive part of government. In the month of 
November, therefore, his majeſty thought proper 
to make the following alterations in the miniſtry: 
the duke of Devonſhire was appointed firſt com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury in the room of the duke 
of Newcaſtle.:. the right honourable Bilſon Legge 
was made chancellor of the exchequer, in the 
place of Sir George Lyitleton. Earl Temple was 
appointed firſt lord of the admiralty: the right 
honourable George Grenville was made treafurer 


of the navy: lord chancellor Hardwicke having 


reſigned the ſeals, they were put into commiſſion; 
and Mr. Pitt was appointed one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate in the room of Mr. Fox. The dread of 
an invaſion being now perfectly ſubſided, and 
Hanover thought in more er than Great Bri- 
tain; orders were iſſued for ſending home the Hel- 
ſian and Hanoverian troops. „„ 
On the ſecond of December the par liament met; 
when his majeſty in a ſpeech from the throne told 
<«< them, That under the guidance of Divine Provi- 


CC 
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cc 
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they granted ample ſums for; 

nance, for — pats — for forming and 
maintaining an army of obſervation in Germany, 
and fulfiling his majeſty's engagements with the 
king of Pruſſia; for the ſupp 
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* of America conſtituted a principal object of his 
attention and ſolicitude; and that the growing 
dangers to which the Britiſh colonies might be 
expoſed from the late loſſes in that country, de- 
manded reſolutions of vigour and diſpatch : that 
an adequate and firm defence at home ſhould 
maintain the chief place in his thoughts; and 
in this great view he had nothing ſo much at 
heart as to remove all grounds of diſſatisfaction 
from his people : that tor this end, he earneltly 
** recommended to the care and diligence of the 
<< parliament the framing a national militia, planned 
and regulated with equal regard to the jult rights 
of his crown and people; an inſtitution which 
might become one good reſource in times 
general danger: that the unnatural union of 
councils abroad, the calamities which, in con- 
ſequence of this unhappy conjunttion, mighty 
by irruptions of foreign armies into the empire, 
ſhake its conſtitution, overturn its ſyſtem, and 
threaten oppreſſion to the proteſtant intereſt on 
the continent, were events Which mult ſenſibly 
affect the minds of the Britiſh, nation; and had 
fixed the eyes of Europe on this new and dan- 
gerous criſis: that the body of his electoral 
troops, which were brought hither at the defire 
of his parliament, he had now directed to re- 
turn to his dominions in Germany, relying, with 
pleaſure, on the ſpirit and zeal of his people in 
defence of his perſon and realm. I hen, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the commons, he told them, 
that he confided in their wiſdom for preferring, 
more vigotous efforts, though more expenſive, 
to a leſs effectual, and theretore leſs frugal plan 
* of war : that he had placed before them the 
« dariger$ and neceſſities of. the public; and it 
was their duty to lay the butthens, they ſhould 
&< Judge unavoidable, in ſuch a manner as would 
«< leaft diſtreſs and exhauſt his people: that un- 
proſperous events of war in the Mediterranean, 
had drawn from his fubje&s ſignal proofs how 
«* dearly they tendered the honour of his crown; 
ee they could not, therefore, on his part, fail of 
* meeting with juſt returns of unwearied care, 
- and unceaſing endeavours for the glory, proſ- 
<< perity, and happineſs of his people? 11 
- Addreſſes: being prefented by both houſes, the 
committee of ſupply, and of ways and means were 
appdinted, who proceeded to confider the public 
eſtimates, when it was reſolved to augment the 
land- forces from thirty-five thouſand to forty· nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- nine effective 
men, including four thouſand; and eight invalids. 
Fhe ſeamen were ſettled at fifty five thouſand men, 
including eleven thouſand four hundred and nine- 
teen marines, with a ſuſſicient proviſior for their 
maintenance. They alſo enabled his majeſty ta 
perform his agreement with, and provide for, his 
Heſſian and Hanoverian forces; beſides whick 
riſons, for the ord- 
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ort of the Britiſh 


« dence, the union, fortitude, and affection of his || forts: on the coatt of Africa; for the relief of 
„ people, would, he was confident, enable him to | South Carolina and Virginia; the tupport of Nova 
< '{urmount-all, difficulties, and vindicate the dig: ¶ Scotia aud Georgia; for enabling the Eaſt- India 


„ nity. of his crown againſt the aneient enemy of 


ny to keep 4 military force iu their ſettle- 


Great Britain: chat the ſuccour and peſervation | ments; and! for ſeveral other'aſevandconvingences * 
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which ſupplies, in the whole, amounted to eight 
millions three hundred and fifty thouſand three 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. : 

A.D. 1757. The parliament having made an 
enquiry into the Ibſs of Minorca, a court-martial 
was appointed for the trial of admiral Byng, and 
afrer examining the witneſſes on both ſides, the 
court came to thirty-ſeven reſolutions, implying 
their opinion, that admiral Byng, during the en- 


gagement between the Britiſh and French fleets, 


did not do his utmoſt endeavours to take, ſeize || 


and deſtroy the ſhips of the French king, which 
it was his duty to have engaged; and to aſſiſt ſuch 
of his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, which 1t 
was his duty to have aſſiſted; and that he did not 
exert his utmoſt power for the relief of St. Philip's 
caſtle. They therefore unanimouſly agreed, that 
he fell under part of the twelfth article of war, 
which preſcribes death, without any alternative left 
to the diſcretion of the court under any variation 
of the circumſtances : they therefore adjudged the 
ſaid admiral to be ſhot to death at ſuch time, and 
on board ſuch ſhip-as the lords commiſſioners of 
the admiralty ſhould pleaſe to direct. But, by the 
evidence of the officers who were near the admi- 


ral's perſon, it appearing that no backwardneſs was | 


perceivable in him during the time of the action, 
rior any mark of fear and confuſion, either in his 
countenance or behaviour ; but that he delivered 
his orders coolly and diſtinctly, without ſeeming 
deficient in perſonal courage; and from other cir- 
cumſtances they firmly believed his miſconduct did 
not ariſe either from cowardice or diſaffection: and 
therefore they unanimouſly and earneſtly recom- 
mended him as a FO object of mercy. But all 
application for this end proving ineffectual, he 
was, purſuant to his ſentence, / executed on the 
fourteenth of March, on board his majeſty's ſhip 
the Monarque in Portſmouth-harbour. Juſt be- 
fore his death he delivered a paper to the marſhal 
of the admiralty, who attended him, in which he 
declared himſelf, . A victim, deſtined to divert 
«+ the indignation and reſentment of an injured, 
and deluded people, from the proper objects.“ 
Many of the friends of the late miniſtry being 
ſtill continued in places of power about the crown, 
omitted no opportunity of repreſenting the new 
miniſters as obſtinate, imperious, ignorant, and 
even lukewarm in their loyalty. They alſo ſtill far 


in the ſame ſenate and council with their antago- 
niſts, and to · the utmoſt of their power combated 


every ſcheme that was propoſed by them. 


ITheſe proceedings occaſioned ſuch an agitation 


in the government, that his majeſty was in ſome 
meaſure obliged to make a change in the admini- 
ſtration. On the ninth of April Mr. Pitt was 
commanded to reſign the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate, 
and Mr. Le 
exchequer, which was conferred on the right ho- 
nourable lord, Mansfield. The board of admiralty 


| 


<< gered by 


e the office of chancellor of the 


I} la 


was alſo changed, and the earl of Winchelſea put 


at it's head. e 1 go 
On the fourth day of July the ſeſſion was cloſed 
with a ſpeech from the throne, wherein his majeſty 
was pleaſed to aſſure the parliament, That the 


6 ſuccour and preſervation: of America had been 


« his conſtant care, and, next to the ſecurity of 
<« his kingdoms, ſhould: continue to be his great 


ce would effectually diſappoint the deſigns of the 
C enemy in thoſe parts: that he had no farther view 
e but to vindicate the. juſt rights of his crown and 
ſubjects from the moſt injurious encroachments ; 
to preſerve tranquillity, as far as the circum- 
ſtances of things might admit; and-to prevent 
the true friends of Britain, and the liber- 
ties of Europe, from being oppreſſed and endan- 
any unprovoked and unnatural con- 
junction.“ i OS WTLS 

A great number of addreſſes, dutifully and loy- 
ally expreſſed, having been preſented to his majeſty, 
beſeeching him to reſtore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
to their employments, he was pleaſed on the ninth 


of June to re-deliver the ſeals to the former of 


thele gentlemen; and five days after, the latter 
was 1 to the office of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, Sir Robert Henley was made lord- keeper 
of the great ſeal; and the cuſtody of the privy- ſeal 
was committed to the earl Temple. The duke of 
Newcaſtle, Mr. Nugent, lord Duncannon, and 
Mr. Grenville, were appointed commiſſioners of the 
exchequer, Lord Anſon, the admirals Boſcawen and 
Forbes, doctor Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Hunter, and 
Mr. Elliot, were placed at the board of admiralty. 
Mr. Fox was made receiver and pay- maſter general 
of all his majeſty's land forces, and the earl of 
Thomond, treaſurer of his majeſty's houſhold. 

By this time the king of Pruſſia, who had con- 
quered the electorate of Saxony, found himſelf 


| oppoſed by the forces of the empreſs. queen of 
Hungary, thoſe of the czarina and the whole power 


of France. The latter had taken poſſeſſion of 
the dutchy of Cleves, and the county of Mark, 
belonging to his Pruſſian majeſty, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Low Countries. The rendezvous. 
of the French army was appointed at Neuſs, in 
the electorate of Cologne, where, before the firſt: 
of April, a large body was actually aſſembled un- 
der the prince de Soubize. To guard againſt the 


ſtorm with which Hanover now ſeemed threatened, 


orders were ſent to recruit the troops of that elec- 
torate ; and to furniſh the magazines with all things 
neceſſary for fifty thouſand men. His royal high- 


neſs the duke of Cumberland was appointed com- 
mander in chief of theſe forces, which were to be 


raiſed in Germany. Accordingly in the beginning 


of April he ſet out for Hanover, and arrived there 
on the ſixteenth of the ſame month. Before he 
joined the army it had been reinforced by three 
Pruſſian regiments, and now conſiſted of thirty- 
ſeven battalions. and thirty- four ſquadrons. The 
duke immediately on his arrival, removed the 
camp to a convenient ſpot of ground between 
Bielefeldt and Hervorden ; and took poſſeſſion of 
the caſtle. of Retberg, where he fixed his head - 
quarters. i os. e 

On the thirteenth of June, his royal highneſs 
having received advice that the enemy had cauſed a 
rge body of troops to file off on his right to 
Burghotte, he cauſed the allied army to march 


1 ” 


that evening towards Hervorden. The next day 
he encamped at Cofeldt, and finding the intention 
of the enemy was either to oblige him to come to 


an engagement, or to repaſs the Weſer; he: choſe 
the latter, and encamped in a very advantageous 
ſituation, having that river in front, and his right 


b and left covered with eminences and marſhes. On 
<« and principal object: that he had taken ſuch 


< megſures, as he truſted, by the bleſſing of God, 


the eleventh of July the French army alſo paſſed 
the Weſer; it not being in the power of the alhies 
to 
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to prevent them; and having laid part of the elec- 
torate of Hanover under contribution, they poſted 
themſelves on the heights oppoſite the duke of 
Cumberland's camp; who immediately changed 
his ſituation, and drew up his army on an emi- 
nence between the Weſer and the wood, havin 
the river Hamelen on his right, and the wood on 
his left, and the village of Haſtenbeck in his front. 
A battery of twelve pounders and haubitzers, was 
erected in the wood, and on the left of it, major- 
general Schulenbourg was poſted with the hunters, 
and two battalions of grenadiers. 
In the morning of the twenty- fifth of July, the 
French advanced in columns, and began a very 
ſevere cannonade, which continued the whole day, 
but nothing more was done. The allied army re- 
_ ceived orders to lay on their arms all night. His 
royal highneſs then cauſed the battery at the end 
of the wood to be repaired, and reinforced by four 
more battalions of grenadiers, under the command 
of major general Hardenburgh. A battery was 
alſo erected behind the village of Haſtenbeck, and 


reception. Between five and ſix in the morning 
the French began a very ſmart cannonading upon 
the battery behind the village, which was defended 
by the Heſſian infantry and cavalry with great ſtea- 
dineſs and reſolution. £ 
the ſmall arms began on the left of the allies, and 
the French ſeemed to gain ground; upon which 
His royal highneſs detached the colonels Darken- 
hauſen and Bradenbach, with three Hanoverian 
battalions and ſix ſquadrons round the wood by 
Afforde, who towards the cloſe of the day drove 
ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy back to their army. 
At 87 the grenadiers in the wood, apprehen- 


it prudent to retire nearer the left of the allied ar- 
my, by which unfortunate motion the French got 

>Neffion of that battery without oppoſition. The 
Redner rince of Brunſwic immediately put 


himſelf at the head of a battalion of Wolfenburtle |] 


guards, and another of Hanoverians, who, ani- 
mated by the courage of their leader, with their 
bayonets fixed, repulſed a much ſuperior force of 


being by this time in poſſeſſion of a height which 
commanded and flanked both the lines of the in- 
fantry, and the battery of the allies, which attack 
they could ſupport under cover of a hill, and his 
royal highneſs finding he could not diſlodge them 
without expoſing his troops greatly, he ordered a 
retreat to Hamelen, which was effected without the 
leaſt moleſtation on the part of the enemy. The 
loſs of the allies in this engagement was five hun- 
dreed and forty-ſeven killed and miſſing, and nine 
hundred and ſeven wounded ; while that of the 
French, according to their own account, amount- 
ed to upwards of two thouſand men. His royal 
highneſs having left a ſmall detachment at Hamelen 
for its defence, continued his march, and encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Hoya, in order to cover 
Bremen and Verden, and to preſerve a communi- 
cation with Stade, to- which place the archieves 
and moſt valuable effects of Hanover had been re- 
ae} 2557100 121 „ via oportet 


their ſtay there, M. d'Etrees received orders from his 
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| 


arrival at the camp, detached the duke de Chevreuſe 
to take poſſeſſion of Hanover, with the title of go- 
vernor of that city. Finding all oppoſition would 
be vain, the inhabitants ſubmitted to the enemy, 


and the Hanoverian garrifon, after being diſarmed 


8 || was left at liberty to go where they pleaſed. Rich- 


lieu himſelf, at the head of his army followed the 
duke of Cumberland ſtep by ſtep, as far as the 
Aller, where many ſkirmiſhes happened between 
the two armies. That of the duke, however, tho? 
in a ſtrong ſituation, was by far too weak to think 
of holding out againſt the numerous forces of the 


French, which in a manner ſurrounded the allies ; 


WW 


About eight the firing of | 


and had made themfelves maſters of a little fort at 


the mouth of the river Zwinga, whereby they cut 
off the duke's communication with the Elbe. In 
this diſagreeable ſituation his royal highneſs was in 
a manner compelled to come to fome ſort of terms 
with the enemy ; and the king of Denmark having 
offered his mediation, it was accepted by the com- 
manders in chief of both armies, and on the eighth 


R f 0 | | of September, the duke of Cumberland ſigned the 
every precaution taken to give the'enemy a warm | 


convention of Cloſter Seven, by which thirty-eight 
thouſand Hanoverians laid down their arms, and 
were diſperſed into different quarters of canton- 
ment. | | ao | a 
This convention was equally a to the 
courts of London and Verſailles. The former ſaw 


the eleQorate of Hanover left in the entire power 


of the enemy, and the latter was perfuaded that 
the terms granted by their general to the Hanove- 


tian forces were too favourable, for which reaſon 
they refuſed to acknowledge the validity of the con- 


— — 


| 
| 


| prefent war. 
five of being ſurrounded by the enemy, thought | 5 


vention, except thoſe forces would formally ensfe 
E 


not to ſerve againft France and her allies during t 
Our king, in quality of elector of 
ranſwic and Lunenburgh, then publiſhed a de- 


claration, wherein he explained the motives which 
influenced his conduct, and induced him once more 
to have recourſe to arms. 


x His royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland having thought proper to re- 
ſign the command of the electoral army, it was 
conferred on prince Ferdinand of Brunſwic, who, 


about the latter end of November, put the troops 
in motion. On the fourth of December, they over - 
the enemy and retook the battery. But the French || took a body of two thouſand men, which formed 
the enemy's rear; theſe they attacked and totally 
routed. On the fourteenth of the ſame month, 


another action happened upon the Aller, between 
a body of ſeven or eight thouſand Hanoverians, 


under general Zaſtrow, and one, of about ten thou- 


ſand French, in which the former remained maſters 
of rhe eig. hl ö 

Theſe advantages animated the Hanoverians, and 
ſtruck ſuch à panic into the enemy, that they were 
almoſt incapable of reſiſtance, fo that the former 
recovered poſſeſſlon of Eanenburgh, Zell, and all 
that part of the Brunſwic dominions next to Pruſ- 
fia. The enemy, however, had committed the 
moſt terrible outrapes in every place; the ſuburbs 
of Zell were reduced to aſhes, and by the orders of 
Richlieu the orphan houſe was ſet on fire, and many 
of the poor innocents periſhed in the flames. The 
ſeverity of the weather prevented prince Ferdinand 
from purſuing his advantage; he therefore marched 


FF Is to Ultzan and Lunenburgh, where his army was 
The French ſoon reduced Hamelen, and during FT WE | 


put into winter-quarters, 


Immediately after the reſtoration of Mr. Pitt and 


court to reſign his poſt of commander in chief of the || his friends, a deſign was fotmed for making a de- 
French forces to the duke de Richlieu ; who, on his 1 ſcent'on the coalt of France in order to deſtroy the 
e | enemy's 
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enemy's ſhipping, which would at once prevent || regular troops, three thouſand militia, together with 
them from Than any ſuccours to America, and || ſeventeen ſhips of the line and three frigates ſafe at 
oblige them to . — part of their forces from | anchor in the harbour of Iouiſburgh. In conſe- 
Germany to defend their own coaſt, Accordingly | quence of this information, the expedition was laid 
a powerful fleet was equipped with the utmoſt ex- | aſide till a more convenient opportunity. In the 
pedition, and ten regiments of foot ordered to | mean time lord Loudon's departure from New York 
march to the Iſle of ight. The naval armament, with all the regular forces, gave the French gene- 
conſiſting of fixteen ſhips of the line, beſides fri- ral an opportunity of improving the ſucceſſes of the 
gates, fire ſhips, bomb ketches and tranſports, was || former campaign. Early in the ſeaſon he had made 
ut under the command of Sir Edward Hawke. || a fruitleſs attack on Fort William Henry, this at- 
dir John Mordaunt was placed at the head of the || temipt he now reſolved to renew, and after ſuſtaining 
land forces; and both ſtrictly enjoined to act with || a ſiege of ſix days, the garriſon was obliged to ca- 
the utmoſt harmony and unanimity. 3 pitulate. The articles of capitulation were, how- 
On the eighth of September, this powerful fleet ever, perfidjouſly broke through. The favages 
ſailed from Spithead ; and on the twentieth of the || were permitted to act a moſt treacherous, and brutal 
ſame month made the iſle of Oleron, from whence || part, many of the garriſon being murdered by them 
they proceeded to Baſque-road. On the twenty- || 1n a very ſhocking and inhuman manner. The fort 
third, the yan of the fleet, led by captain Howe in || was demoliſhed z the proviſions, artillery, and the 
the Magnanime, ſtood towards the Iſle of Aix, veſſels on the lake were all ſeized, after which. the 
ſituated in the mouth of the river Charente, leading || enemy returned to Montreal, without making any 
up to Rochfort, The fortifications of this lane further attempt on the frontiers of the Britiſn colo: 
were but half finiſhed, being mounted with only n ieee. 
thirty cannon and mortars, and the garriſon con- [ Being no longer embarraſſed with the care of 
ſiſted of ſix hundred men. After, an engagement || tranſports, admiral Holbourn ſailed for Louiſhurgh, 
which laſted about an hour, the fort ſurrendered, || with, fifteen -ſhips-of-the line, four frigates. and a 
and ſome forces were landed to take poſſeſſion of the || fire ſhip. On the twentieth. of Auguit they ap- 
iſland. and demoliſh the fortifications, This con- || peared before that harbour, and perceived the 
ueſt, though inconſiderable in itſelf, greatly elated || French admiral make the ſignal to unmoor; upon 
which Mr. Holbourn, who was greatly inferior in 
ſtrength to the enemy, not chuſing to hazard an 
engagement, returned to Halifax. But having 


w | 


” 


# 


the forces, as it promiſed them future ſucceſs: but 
inſtead of improving this {mall advantage, the com- 
manders ſpent ſeveral days in 585 of war, and | | tax. E Vin 
and ſounding the coaſt, Which having alarmed the been reinforced with fur: ſhips. of the line, he, in 
enemy, they took ſuch precautions as rendered every || the middle of September, again proceeded to 
other attempt of our fleet abortive; upon which it Louiſburgh, with intention, if poſſible, to draw 
was reſolved to return to England. Thus finiſhed || the enemy to an engagement. La Mothe was, how- 
an expedition which had coſt the nation near a mil- ever, too prudent to hazard a battle, the loſs of 
lion of money, thrown the inhabitants of the | which mult have expoſed all the French | colonies 
French coaſt into the utmoſt | confuſion, and at- to the attempts of the Engliſh. Here the Britiſh 
tracted the notice of all Europe. Sir John Mer- |} ſquadron continued; cruizing till the twenty. fifth, 
daunt was tried by a court · martial for not perform when they were, oyertaken. by a terrible ſtorm. 
ing his orders, and diſmiſſed from his majeſty's fer- | a wag | aaa cha or 4% yet 1 about eien 
as. 6 of, "I „ | + |} leagues diſtant from Louiſpurgh, but, in twelve 
Our affairs in America wore, but a gloomy aſpect | hours, were driven within two miles, of the rocks 
es, which gave them an opportunity of gaining || inſtang the wind providentially ſhitred, and ſaved 
moſt. of the Ia over 19455 ſide. By the loſe | the whole; ſquadron, except the. Tilbury, which 
of Oſwego, the whole county of the five. nations. || was-loſt upon the rocks and about half her crew 
was abandoned to the mercy of the French; and | ka wy, is ſhips were diſmaſted, others threw 
by the imprudent demolition of the forts we poſ- || their guns overboard, and the whole returned to 
ſeſſed at the Great Carrying-place, a, free paſſage ||| England in a very ſhattered condition. 
"ak 7 8 2 ou SHORES on bes FR N96, Fu The rage Sev 2 3 in "Og mea - 
and along the Mohock's river, which, hefore the ſure compenſated. for theſe misfortunes. On the 
end of the campaign, the enemy deſtroyed with fire | thirty: fitſt of January, admiral Watſon and colonel 
RE fee 
e icheme attempt on Crown-pgint was || countrymen. in the preceding year, appeared 
now laid aſide, and an expedition to Ea two ſhips. before = 1 Calcutta, and were 
ſubſtituted in its place. On the ninth of July, ad- received by a briſk fire from the batteries. This 
miral Holbourn with the ſquadron and "tranſports || ſalute was returned ſo warmly, that the enemy's 
N his . arrived at 3 and it was || guns, were ſoon ſilenced, and in leſs than two hours 
lord Loudon's intention to repair thither immedi- the place and fort were abandoned. Colonel Clive, 
ately, but was prevented by the difficulty he found | on 5 other ſide, inveſted the town, and made 155 
nt er forces. „ having 1 embled 110 attack 7 with ſuch vigour, as greatly contributed to 
ouſand men, he began his march to join the || the ſudden reduction of the ſettlement. Immedi- 
troops which had lately arrived from England, and || ately; on the ſurrender of the fort captain Coote took 
when this junction Was effected, the Whole forces poſſeſſion of it with his majeſty's troops, and found 
amounted to twelve thouſand men. Several ſmall ninety- one pieces of cannon, four mortars, abun- 
ns were my * 2 5 diſc e . of || dance oh, mon eee with 
he Enemy: at L,Quliburgh z Wha AL, their return, every ching neceſſary for ſuſtainiang an obſtinate 
brought che unwelcome, news, that there was art || ſiege. Thus, with che ingonſiderahle loſs of nine 
that ume in the iſland of Cape Breton, fix, thouſand ſeamen killed, and three, ſoldiers, the Dae 
TER N | | re-cltabll 
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re-eſtabliſhed in the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the 
Ganges. In a few days after the city of Hughly, 
higher up the Ganges was reduced with as little 
difficulty. The loſs of this place was of infinite 
conſequence to the nabob; for in it were his ſtore- 
houſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries for the ſup- 
port of his army; all which were burnt and de- 
ſtroyed. Enraged at theſe misfortunes, the viceroy 
of Bengal aſſembled an army of ten thouſand horſe 
and fifteen thouſand foot, fully reſolved to expel 
the Engliſh out of his dominions, and take ample 
vengeance for his late diſgraces. Accordingly, in 


February he marched to Calcutta, and encamped 
about a mile from the town. 


inforcement, and fix hundred men under the com- 


mand of captain Warwick were granted him. The 


colonel then drew out his forces, advanced towards 
the enemy, and began. the attack with ſuch fury, 
that the viceroy, after a feeble reſiſtance, retreated, 

with the loſs of a thouſand men killed, wounded, 
and taken priſoners, five hundred horſes, great 
numbers of draft bullocks, and four elephants. 
This advantage, though leſs deciſive than could 
have been wiſhed, ſo much intimidated the nabob, 
that he made ſeveral conceſſions greatly to the 
honour and advantage of the company, which were 
ſolemnly ſigned and ſealed with the nabob's own 
The Engliſh commanders, however, had too 
much diſcerament to confide in the promiſes of a 
barbarian, who ſo perfidiouily broke his former en- 
gagements ; but theſe ſentiments they prudently 
concealed, till they had thoroughly reinſtated the 
affairs of the company, and reduced the French 
power in this province. The chief object of their 
deſigns was the reduction of Chandenagore, a 


French ſettlement higher up the river than Calcutta, 


and the moſt important of any poſſeſſed by them 
in the bay of Bengal. Accordingly, colonel] Clive, 
being reinforced by three hundred men from Bom- 
bay, began his march to Chandenagore, at the head 
of ſeven hundred Europeans, and ſixteen hundred 
On his arrival, he took poſſeſſion of all 
the out-poſts, except one redoubt mounted with 
eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be ſilenced 
by the admiral. 
the admirals Watſon: and Pocock, arrived within 


two miles of the French ſettlement, with the Kent, 


Tyger, and Saliſbury men of war, when they 


found their paſſage obſtructed by booms laid acrols | 


the river, and ſeveral veſſels ſunk in the channel. 
Theſe difficulties being removed, they advanced 
early on the twenty fourth, and drew up in a line 
before the fort, which they battered with great 
fury for three hours ; while colonel Clive was mak- 
ing his approaches on the land-fide, and playing 
vigorouſly from the batteries he had raiſed. Their 
united efforts ſoon obliged the enemy to ſubmit, 
and the place ſurrendered by capitulation. The 
keys were delivered to captain Latham of the Ty- 

r; and in the afternoon colonel Clive with the 
| Eing's troops took poſſeſſion. The reduction of 
this 3 in which was a numerous garriſon, 
well provided with proviſions and warlike ſtores, 
was effected with the loſs of forty men only on the 

fide of the conquerors. 55 0 
The Britiſh commanders now reſolved to enter 
upon ſome meaſures which ſhould oblige the trea- 
cherous viceroy to a ſtrict performance of the late 
: 90 Vol. H. : 0 
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Colonel Clive imme- 
diately made application to the admiral for a re- 


On the eighteenth of March, 
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treaty. But as recommiencing hoſtilities againſt ſo 


_ powerful a prince was in itſelf dangerous, the af- 


fair was laid before the council of Calcutta; dur- 
ing which deliberations a fortunate incident hap- 
pened, which determined them to come to an open 


rupture. The principal perſons in the viceroy's 


court found themſelves oppreſſed by his haughti- 
neſs and inſolence, and the ſame ſpirit of diſcon- 
tent reigned among the officers of his army; who 
law that the peace of the country could never be 
reſtored, unleſs either. the Engliſh were expelled, 
or the nabob depoſed. Accordingly a plan was 
concerted for diveſting him of all his power. This 


conſpiracy was conducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his 


prime miniſter and chief commander, who com- 
municated his project to Mr. Watts, ſecond in 


council at Calcutta; after which, the plan being 


fully concerted between the diſaffected Indians and 
the council, colonel Clive was ordered to take the 
field with his little army. Admiral Watſon under- 
took the defence of Chandenagore, and the garri- 
ſon of that place was detached to reinforce the co- 
lonel, together with fifty ſeamen to be employed 


as gunners, in managing the artillery. On the 


nineteenth of 'June a detachment was ſent to at- 
tack Cutwa fort and town, ſituated on that branch 
of the river forming the ifland of Caſſimbuzar. 
This place ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons ; and 


here the colonel waited three days in expeCtation 


of receiving advices from Ali Khan. But finding 
himſelf diſappointed of the wiſhed-for intelligence, 
he, on the twenty ſecond croſſed the river, and the 


j| ſame day attacked the army of the viceroy, con- 


ſifting of twenty thouſand men, with his own forces 


only, Ali Khan not yet chuſing to declare his in- 


rentions openly. The enemy, after a vigorous but 
ſhort conteſt were totally routed : the nabob's camp, 
baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon were taken, 
and a complete victory obtained, The colonel 
purſuing his advantage, immediately marched to 


| Muſcalavat, the capital of the province, where 


he was joined by Ali Khan and the malecontents. 
It had been previouſly agreed that this Indian chief 


|| ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of nabob ; 


and accordingly colonel Clive proceeded ſolemnly 
to depoſe Sulajud Dowla, and ſubſtitute Ali Khan 
in his room, who was publicly acknowledged by 
the people as ſuba or. viceroy of the provinces of 
The late viceroy be- 
ing ſoon after taken, was put to death by his ſuc- 
ceſſor, who readily complied with all the condi- 
tions ſtipulated with the company before his ele- 
vation, He conferred on his allies very liberal 
rewards, and granted the company the moſt extra- 
ordinary privileges; at once ſhewing the generoſity 
of his temper, and how juſtly he merited the 
aſſiſtance which had been afforded him. By this 


alliance and the reduction of Chandenagore, the 


French were entirely excluded the cominerce of 
Bengal and its depeadences, the trade of the 


Engliſh company was reſtored, and even aug- 


mented beyond the moſt 3 hopes; a new 
ally was acquired whoſe intere 

main firm to his engagements; above two millions 
ſterling were paid to the company, and the ſufferers 


at Calcutta; the ſoldiers and ſeamen were gratified 


with the ſum of fix hundred thouſand pounds, 
as a reward for their. ſervices, beſides ſeveral other 
advantages which it would appear tedious to enu- 
merate : we ſhall therefore only obſerve, that in 


SQ 


obliged him to re- 


the 
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was effected, and the government of a vaſt country, 


Je ea in wealth, fertility, extent, and number of 
inhabitants to moſt European kingdoms, was tranl- 


of fourteen days, a ſurprizing revolution 


ferred by a handful of troops, conducted by an of. 
ficer, who had attained the art of war rather by in- 


tuition than inſtruction and experience, The pub- 


lic joy which theſe vaſt ſucceſſes occaſioned was, 


however, greatly diminiſhed by the death of ad- 
miral Watſon, who fell a ſacrifice to the unwhole- 
ſomeneſs of the climate. He paid the debt of na- 
ture on the eighteenth of Auguſt, and was ſincerely 


lamented by the Whole factory. 


But we mult now return to the domeſtic affairs 


of England. On the firſt of December, the par- 
liament met at Weſtminſter, where his majeſty 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne, 
in which he declared, That it would have given 


„ him a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to acquaint them, 
<t 
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and vigour of the meaſures formed for that pur- 
poſe : that for his own part he had the firmeſt 
confidence, that the ſpirit and bravery of the 
nation, ſo renowned in all times, and which had 


not to be abated by a few diſappointments, which, 
he truſted, might be retrieved by the bleſſing of 
God, and the zeal and ardour of his parliament, 
for his honour, and the advantage of their coun- 
try : that it was his determined reſolution to ap- 
ply his utmoſt efforts for the ſecurity of his king- 
doms, and for the recovery and protection of the 

ſſeſſions and rights of his crown in America, 
and elſewhere, as well by the ſtrongeſt exertion 
of his naval force, as by all other methods : that 
another great object which he had at heart was 
the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, and 


encourage, and adhere to his allies : that for this 
cauſe. he would decline no inconveniences, ard 
in this cauſe he confidently expected their hearty 
concurrence, and vigorous affiſtance : that the 
late ſignal ſucceſs in Germany, had given a 
happy turn to affairs, which it was incumbent on 
them to improve; and, that in ſuch a critical 
juncture, the eyes of all Europe were upon 
them : that he hoped they would be of opinion, 


cauſe deſerved : that it gave him indeed the moſt 


great a reliance on their wiſdom as not to doubt of 
their perſeverance : that he deſired only ſuch ſup- 
plies as ſhould be neceflary for the public ſervice, 


faithful cxconomy ſhould be uſed: that notwith- 
his firm conviction of the loyalty and 


not help taking notice of that ſpirit of diſorder 


people in ſome parts of the kingdom: he hoped 
they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours for diſ- 
couraging and ſuppreſling ſuch abules, and for 
maintaining the laws and lawful authority : and 
that nothing would ſo effectually conduce to the 


the liberties of Europe, and with that view to 


that his good brother and ally the king of Pruſ- | 
ſia ought to be ſupported in ſuch a manner, as his 
magnanimity and active zeal for the common 
ſenſible concern, that the large ſupplies they had 


already granted had not produced all the good 
fruits they had reaſon to expect, but he had ſo 


and they might reſt aſſured that the beſt and moſt 


ſtandin 
good altections of his faithful ſubjects, he could 


which had lately ſhewn itſelf among the common 


formerly ſurmounted ſo many difficulties, were 
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thouſand four hundred fifty-feven pounds. 


well as to reducing their enemies to reafon, as 
union and harmony among themſelves.” _ 

Addreſſes of thanks having been preſented by 
both houſes, the commobs proceeded to ſettle rhe 
ſupply : the whole of which this ſeſſion amounted 
to the ſum of ten millions four hundred eighty-Gx 


A. D. 1758. The buſineſs of this ſeffion was 
not diſpatched till the month of June, when, his 
majeſty being indiſpoſed, an end was put to it by 
the lords commiſſioners, ONES. 

Admiral Boſcawen in the month of February, 


ſailed for St. Helens, commander of the fleet, de. 
ſtined for making vigorous efforts againſt the enemy 


in North America. Soon after, Sir Edward Hawke 
ſteered into the Bay of Biſcay with another ſqua- 
dron, in order to intercept any ſupplies from France, 


deſigned for Cape Breton or Canada. On the twen- 
| ty-eighth of March, admiral Oſborne, cruizing off 
that his ſucceſs in carrying on the war had been | 
equal to the juſtice of his cauſe, and the extent 


Carthagena on the coaſt of Spain, fell in with a a 
ſquadron of the enemy, commanded by the mar- 
quis du Queſne, Co of the four following 
ſhips : the Foudroyant of eighty guns; the Or- 
phee of ſixty four; the. Oriflamme of fifty; and 
the Pleiade a frigate of twenty. four; in their paſſage 
from Toulon to reinforce M. de la Clue, who had 
for ſome time been blocked up by admiral Oſborne 


in the harbour of Carthagena. The enemy no 


* 


ſooner perceived the Britiſh ſquadron, than they 
diſperſed, and ſteered different courſes, upon which 


the Engliſh admiral derached ſeveral ſhips in pur- 
ſuit of each, while he himſelf with the principal 


part of his fleet ſtood into the bay of Carthagena 


to watch the ' motions of the French ſquadron in 
that port. Captain Storr, in the Revenge, came up 


with the Orphẽr about ſeven in the evening and 


her: The Monmouth, captain Gardiner, engaged 
the Foudroyant, and obliged her to ſtrike. The 
Oriflamme was driven on fhore under the caſthe of 
Aiglais, and the Pleiade frigate made her eſcape. 
In the beginning of April, Sir Edward Hawke 
diſcovered a French fleet at anchor off the ſk of 
Aix, conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, ſix fri- 


gates, and forty tranſports, having on board three 


thouſand troops, and a large quantity of ſtores and 
proviſions, for their ſettlements in North America. 
As ſoon as they ſaw the Engliſh admiral advancing, 
they flipped their cables, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation. Some of them eſcaped, but the far 
greater number ran into ſhallow water, where the 
could not be purſued, and by throwing their guns, 


[| ſtores and ballaſt overboard, got into the river Cha- 
rente; but their loading was loſt and the end of 


- 


their equipment totally defeared. | 
Another convoy of merchant ſhips, under the 
protection of three frigates had a few days before 


deen chaſed by Sir Edward Hawke into the harbour 


of St. Martin's on the ifle of Rhe; and a third, 
conſiſting of twelve ſail under convoy of a frigate 
and armed veſſel, was encountered at ſea by one 
Britiſh ſhip of the line and two fire ſhips, which 
took the frigate and armed veſſel; and two of the 
convoy afterwards met with the ſame fate. 

A conſiderable damp, however, was given to the 
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joy which theſe ſucceſſes oc caſioned, by the terrible 


accident that befel the Prince George of eighty guns, 
commanded by rear admiral Broderick, in his paf- 
ſage to the Mediterranean. On the thirtieth day of 


April between one and two in the afternoon, a 


c defence of all that was dear to the. nation, as dreadful fire broke out in the fore part of 9 
| f | : Ie” 5 ; x 1 i a 


and raged with ſuch violence, thar,, notwit hſtand- 
ing all the efforts of the officers and men for ſeve- 
ral hours, the flames increaſed ; and the ſhip be- 
ing conſumed to the water-edpe, - ſunk about fix 
o'clock in the evening. When all endeavours 
proved ineffe&ual, and no hopes of preſerving the 
ſhip remained, the barge was hoiſted out for the 
prefervation of the admiral, who accordingly en- 
tered it; but, all diſtinction being now forgot, 
the ſailors ruſhed into it in ſuch crowds, that in a 
few moments it overſet. "The admiral, who fore- 
ſaw what muſt be the conſequence, had ſtripped 
off his cloaths and committed himſelf to the mercy 
of the waves. In this ſituation he remained a full 
hour, when he was taken up by a boat belonging 
to a merchant ſhip, Beſides the admiral, the 
captain, four lieutenants, the purſer, the chap- 
lain, the maſter, two lieutenants of marines, the 
boat ſwain, three paſſengers, fourteen petty officers, 
and about three hundred men were ſaved, while 
the reſt, amounting to five hundred, periſhed, 

The ſcheme for a deſcent on the coaſt of France 
which had fucceeded ſo ill in the preceding year, 
was now again renewed. Two powerful ſquadrons 
were accordingly equipped, the one conſiſting of 


o 
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fourth about five in the afternoon, bag 
becalmed, they came to an anchor wi 


cd before it was day, and ſtood along the coaſt till 
they opened the bay of Cancalle, where they in- 
tended to diſembark the forces, About cight in 
| the morning the commodore made a ſignal or the 
ſhips with the grenadiers on board to make fail, 
and about four 1a the afternoon the whole fleet 
came to an anchor; four frigates excepted, which 
were ordered to continue their courle towards a 


* 


battery that might impede the landing of the 
forces. Ten companies of grenadiers, under the 


command of general Moſtyn, were immediately 
put into flat-bottomed boats, and as ſoon as the 
trigates had filenced the before mentioned battery, 


them, they 


Ie. | thin three 
miles of the place: the next morning they weigh- 
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they landed, without any other oppoſition than a 
few ſpent ſhot, fired by ſome peaſants, who on the 
approach of aſerjeant and twelve men inſtantly fled: 
and in this they only followed the example of ſeven 
companies of foot and three troops of dragoons, 
they having retired from the ſhore as ſoon as dur 
grenadiers began to move. 3 

Lord Down, at the head of twenty men, was 
ordered to march through a very narrow paſs up to 
the village, where they were met by the marquis de 
Landal, intendant of the coaſt, and one of his ſer- 
vants. Lord Down inftantly called to him, and 
aſſured him, that if he would ſurrender he had no- 


thing to fear; but this he fooliſhly refuſed to do, 


upon which he, together with his ſervant, and 
horſes, were ſhot dead on the ſpot, After taking 
| poſſeſſion of the village of Cancalle, the grena- 
diers lay on their arms all night, The next day 
the diſembarkation was entirely completed, and the 
whole ehcamped : the head quarters being fixed 
at Cancalle, The day following, as ſoon as it was 
light, the whole army, except the third brigade, 


| ſtruck their tents, and began to march in two co- 


lums. The firſt, conſiſting of the brigade of the 
guards, two battalions of grenadiers, and the firſt 
brigade, commanded by lord George Sackville, 
marched from the left, till they fell into the great 
road leading to St. Malo. The ſecond column con- 
ſiſting of the ſecond and fourth brigades, com- 
manded by the earl of Ancram, marched allo from 
the left through a country wholly encloſed, and the 
road fo retharſably narrow, that two hundred pio- 
neers, who marched at the head of the diviſion 
were frequently obliged to continue their rout in 
ſingle files. At the ſame time the fields on each 
{ide the road fo intercepted their view, that Ga 
often could not ſee more than forty yards beyond 
their flanks, The inhabitants of the villages had 
deſerted their houſes, and ſtripped them of every 


[| thing they could remove, ſo that the country ap- 


E 


Wu 


peared a mere deſert to the ſoldiers. 


The march, however, was conducted with great 


order, and without bear of drum: but though the 
; diſtance was no more than ſix miles, they did not 
reach their ground till it was late ia the evening. 
St. Malo was now reconnoitred by the general ot- 
 ficers, and a camp marked out about a mile from 
the city. Parties of horſe were immediately de- 
tached to different parts of the country to ſcour the 
road and make good diſcoveries. One of theſe 
detachments perceived a large baſon behind the 


town, into which all the ſhipping belonging to the 


place were collected, and concealed from the ſight 
of the Engliſh fleet by a prodigious ſtorehouſe, built 
in the form of a rotunda, near the rope walk. 
Marlborough, on being informed of this diſcovery, 
| derached all the cavalry,.with a foot ſoldier mount- 
ed behind each of the horſemen, furniſhed with 
hand granades, matches, &c. Theſe, concealed 
by che night, paſſed. under the enemy's cannon on 
the walls to the harbour, where they found a large 
fleet conſiſting of men of war, privateers and mer- 
chantmen. Fire was immediately ſet to the neareſt 
ſhips; and allo the magazines of pitch, tar, ropes, - 
| &c, all which, in the ſpace of a few hours, became 
ſuch a dreadful ſcene of conflagration, that even 
itnagination itſelf is unable to paint. The ſhips 
were all faſt aground, and ſo cloſe together that it 


- 


was impoſſible for any of them to eſcape. Two 
men of war, one of fifty, the other of thirty guns, 
| thirty- 
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thirty-three privateers, from thirty to eighteen guns 


each, and above ſeventy ſail of merchant ſhips were || in the bay. The other bomb ketches being poſted 


by this conflagration, reduced to aſhes, together 
with an amazing quantity of naval ſtore. 
As a ſally from the town was now expected, 
Marlborough ordered, about eleven at night, the 
ſecond brigade to march in order to ſupport the pi- 
quets; but the whole was performed without the 
leaſt attempt from the enemy, though it was well 


known that a very conſiderable body of troops had | 


the preceeding day thrown themſelves into the town, 
from the oppoſite ſide of the river. The confla- 
gration continued during the whole night; and the 
next morning foraging parties were detached from 
the camp, the army having landed with only two 
days proviſions. 55 OT 
During the encampment near St. Malo, one of 
the battalions of the guards marched under the 
command of general Cæſar, to the town of Doll, 
ſituated about twelve miles up the country, where 
they were politely entertained by the magiſtrates; 
and as their deſign was nothing more than to re- 
connoitre the country, they continued one night in 
the town without committing the leaſt act of hoſti- 
lity, and in the morning returned to their camp. 
A party of the ſight horſe, advancing ſtill farther, 
fell in with the vedets of a French camp, two of 
whom, after a Jong chaſe, they took, and brought 
them priſoners to the Engliſh army: 
By this time it was evident that the town of St. 
Malo was too well fortified to hope for ſucceſs, all 
thoughts of attacking it were therefore laid aſide ; 
and the general having received repeated advices, 
that the French were buſily employed in aſſembling 
forces to attack his camp, he returned to Cancalle, 
where commodore Howe had made ſuch a maſterly 
diſpoſition of the boats and tranſports, that the re- 
Lac of, the troops was performed with ſur- 
prizing eaſe and expedition. The ſoldiers, while 
they continued in the enemy's country, were re- 
ſtrained from committing the leaſt outrage, by the 
ſevereſt diſcipline ; and all the houſes which, the 
inhabitants had abandoned, were left untouched. 
As ſoon as the troops were all embarked the fleet 
left Cancalle bay, and after encountering the fury 
of a tempeſtuous ſea for near a fortnight, came to, 
an anchor near Cherburgh; and on the firft of 
July, arrived in the road of St. Helen's ; the ſol- 
diers were landed on the Iſle of Wight, and a con- 
ſiderable part of them ſent, under the command of 


the duke of Marlborough and lord George Sack- 


ville, to reinforce the allied army in Germany. 


The trroops being again re-imbarked, the fleet 


ſailed from St. Helen's on the firſt of Auguſt, and 
after a tedious paſſage, anchored before Cherburgh. 
The enemy had for ſome time expected the Engliſh 
would ſoon attack this place : nor had they been 


idle during the interval. They had thrown up an 


intrenchment, extending near four. miles along the 
coaſt from the fort de Ecourdeville, ſituated about 
two miles to the weſt of Cherburgh, and fortified 
it with ſeyeral batteries at proper diſtances. Behind 


this intrenchment, a body of horſe and infantry 
appeared, dreſſed in red and blue uniform. But as. 


they did not advance to the open beach, the landing 
of the Engliſh forces was attended with little danger. 
A bomb ketch was firſt ſent to anchor near the town, 
and throw a few ſhells into the place, as a feint to 


amuſe the enemy, with regard to the ſpor, where 
they intended to land, which was near a league to 
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at the village of Erville, and the next morning 
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the weſtward of Querqueville, the weſtermoſt fort 


along the ſhore, conſiderable galled the entrench- 
ment by not only , throwing ſhells, in the uſual 
manner, but alſo by loading the mortars with great 
quantities of balls, which were thrown to a very 
conſiderable diſtance, and, by ſcattering as they 
flew, did an infinite deal of miſchief. While theſe 
veſſels kept up, an inceſſant fire on the trenches, 
the grenadiers and guards were landed without op- 
75070 and formed immediately on the beach, 
aving a natural breaſt work in their front. The 
enemy advanced upon them in good order from the 
left, where the ground was interſected with hedges. 
On perceiving the approach of the enemy, the Bri- 
tiſh troops marched towards them, and a ſtraggling 
fire began; but the French declined the engage- 
ment, and took poſſeſſion of a hill, whence they 
diſcharged a few random ſhot on the Engliſh ad- 
vanced poſts, _ | 1 
During this trifling ſkirmiſh the reſt of the in- 
fantry were diſembarked, and the enemy took ad- 
vantage of the night to retire. General Blythe, 
who now commanded the Britiſh forces, encamped 


marched towards Cherburgh. An advanced party 
took poſſeſſion of fort Querqueville, which the 
enemy had abandoned, together with the lines and 
batteries along the ſhore. 3 | 
When the Engliſh reached Cherburgh, they 
found the place entirely deſerted by the enemy, the 
gates were open, and they entered it without the 
leaſt oppoſition, while the inhabitants received them 
with great civility, . A A 


Cherburgh was remarkable for a baſon, built at 
an enormous expence; and when the whole plan 
had been completed, would have rendered it one 
of the fineſt ports in the known world. This baſon 
was of an oyal form, and very capacious; the ma- 
ſonry remarkably ſtrong, and the ſluice, a maſter- 
piece of the kind. It was conſtructed by M. de 
Caux, chief engineer to the French king, and was 
about forty feet broad, and one hundred and ſixty- 
two long, erected upon a bottom of hard ſand, two 
or three feet deep, under which was a bed of mar- 
ble, and, eight feet below that, a bank of ſolid 
rock, of an amazing thickneſs. To lay the foun- 
dation, ſo as not to be incommoded by the ſea, the 


the whole ſpace was firſt of all encompaſſed by a 
dam five feet thick, coated with free-ſtone, lined 


was reduced to ſoft paſte. 


With clay, and the whole laid on a bed of heath - 
| broom, eſpecially towards the ſea, to prevent the 


ſand from waſhing away. On the ſide of a fort 
was a ſmall ſluice, erected by way of precaution, 


to let out the water: raiſed by machines when' the 


tide was out, and an excavation, fifteen feet dee 
and ſufficiently large for the workmen to turn about 


With eaſe while they were laying. the foundation, 
was made with great labour and expence. This 


foundation was finiſhed in about ſix months; but 
the erecting the maſonry took up ſome years. The 
maſſive parts of it were about four feet ſquare each, 
ſtrengthened and firmly connected with iron clamps, 


fixed in with melted lead. The mortar uſed in this 
work was compoſed of broken crucibles, ſandover, 


fragments of free-ſtone, and ſcoria from the iron 
furnaces, reduced to a fine powder, then ſifted and 
mixed with about half the quantity of ſlack time, 
well beat with bats, edged with iron, till the whole 


"The 
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The baſon, harbour, and ſluice of Cherburgh 
being deſtroyed, on the ſixteenth of Auguſt the 
forces marched down to the beach, and were re- 
imbarked at Fort Galet, without the leaſt diſtur- 
ns from the enemy. The next day the fleet ſet 


ail for the coaſt of England, and anchored in the 


road of Weymouth, under the high land of Port- 
land. Two days after it again weighed and ſtood 
to the ſouthward, but was obliged by contrary 
winds. to return to the ſame ſtation. The ſecond 
effort, however, was more effectual; and ſteerin 
to the French coaſt, they arrived in the bay of St. 
Lunaire, two leagues to the weſtward of St. Malo, 
upon which place it was determined to make ano- 
ther attempt. The ſloops and ketches being poſted 
along ſhore to cover the landing, the troops were 
diſembarked on an open beach, and a ſmall party 
detached to the harbour of St. Briac, above the 
town of St. Malo, where they deſtroyed about fif- 
teen ſmall veſſels: but St. Malo itſelf being care- 
fully reconnoitered, appeared to be be impregnable 
either by the land forces or ſhipping, which obliged 
the deſign againſt it to be laid aſide. The general, 
unwilling to reimbark without attempting ſome 
ſtep for the farther annoyance of the enemy, re- 
ſolved to penetrate into the country, regulating his 


motions, however, by thoſe of the flect, which by 
this time had quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where 


it could not ride in ſafety, and anchored in the bay 
of St. Cas, about three leagues to the weſtward. 
On the eighth of September the army began its 
march to St. Guildo, which they reached in the 
evening, and the next day continuing their rout, 
they encamped in the open ground, about three 
miles from the bay of St. Cas, which was imme- 
diately reconnoitred for reimbarkation, the general 
having received certain intelligence that the duke 
d' Aiguillon had advanced from Breſt to Lambale, 
within fix miles of the Engliſh camp, at the head 
of twelve regular battalions, ſix ſquadrons, two re- 
giments of militia, eight mortars and ten pieces of 
cannon. Had our troops decamped in the night in 
filence, they might poſſibly have reached the beach 
before the enemy had received the leaſt notice of 
their deſign : but inſtead of this cautious method 
of proceeding, the generale was beat about two 
_ o'clock in the morning, which could not fail of 
alarming the French. Before three, the troops were 
all in motion, and met with ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes 
on their march, but no conſiderable body of the 
enemy appeared till the embarkation was begun; 


when they took poſſeſſion of an eminence by a 


windmill, and immediately opened a battery of ten 
cannon and eight mortars, from whence they fired 
on the ſoldiers on the beach, and on the boats in 
their paſſage, which did terrible execution. They 
then began to march down the hill, with deſign to 
gain a wood, where they might form and extend 
themſelves along the front of the Engliſh ; but in 
their deſcent they ſuffered ſeverely from the cannon 
and mortars of our ſhipping, which broke their line 
und threw them into great confuſion, They then 
turned off to one ſide, extended themſelves along 

a hill to the left, and advanced in a hollow way, 


from whence they ſuddenly ruſhed out to the at- 


tack. By this time the greater part of our troops 


— 


_ were embarked, but the rear - guard, conſiſting of | 


all the grenadiers, and half of the firſt regiment | 


ef guards, in 


0 
” 


all about fifteen hundred men, re- 


— 


— 


—— 
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mained on the ſhore, under the command of ma- 
Jor-general Drury. On the enemy's advancing, | 
that officer ordered his troops to form in grand di- 
viſions, and march from behind the bank that co- 
vered them, in order to attack the enemy before 
they could form on the plain. At the firſt onſet 
the French gave way, but continual ſuceours of 
the enemy arriving, they in their turn drove the 
Engliſh, and now. general Drury, too late, per- 
ceived the error he had been guilty of in drawing 
his men from behind the bank, for the ſecond di- 
viſion could not get over the breaſt-work time 
enough to ſuccour the firſt, which was entirely 
broken. The French having now got poſſeſſion 
of the dyke, kept a continual fire upon the grena- 
diers; and the general ſeeing there was no remedy 
left but to retreat, ordered the whole to wheel im- 


-mediately to the right, and make to the boats as 
faſt as 


poſſible. Some got on board, but a bat- 
tery which the enemy had erected on an eminence, 
played ſo furiouſly, that numbers of the boats were 
beat to pieces. The French now perceiving that, 
the grenadiers had no retreat left, mounted the 
dyke, and by a vaſt ſuperiority of numbers drove 
them into the ſea, where the greateſt part of them 
were cut to pieces or drowned, General Drury was 
ſhot in the breaſt ; but by the help of a grenadier, 
he ſtripped off his cloaths, and plunged into the wa- 
ter, where he died. Our loſs amounted to about one 
thouſand men, among whom was Sir John Armitage, 
a volunteer. After the action was over, ſeveral meſ- 
ſages of civility paſſed between the duke d'Aiguillon 


and the Engliſh commanders, to whom a liſt of our 
| priſoners was ſent, with aſſurances that the wounded 


ſhould receive all the aſſiſtance neceſſary in their 
condition. Theſe particulars being adjuſted, the 
commodore ſailed tor the coaſt of England, and 
on the eighteenth of September arrived at Spithead, 
ſoon after which the ſoldiers were diſembarked. 

A ſcheme being formed by one Mr. Cumming, 
a ſenſible quaker, for attacking the French ſettle . 


| ments on the coaſt of Africa, it was this year car- 
{| ried into execution. 


Mr. Cumming, as a private 
merchant, had made a voyage to Portenderrick, 
an adjoining part of the coaſt, and contracted a 
rſonal acquaintance with Amir, the Mooriſh 
ting of Legibelli, whom he found extremely well 
diſpoſed - towards the ſubjects of Great-Britain, 


preferring. them, on every occaſion, to all other 
European nations, which ſo enraged the French, 


that he declared he ſhould never be eaſy. till they 
were extirpated from the river Senegal. Juſt at 
that time he had declared war againſt them, and 
uſed often to wiſh that the king of England would 
ſend out an armament to reduce Fort Louis and 
Goree, which the French had erected to defend 
their factories on that coaſt, with ſome ſhips of 
force to protect the traders; promiſing in ſuch a 
caſe to join his Britannic majeſty's forces, and in- 
dulge his ſubjects with an excluſive commerce. At 
his return to England Mr. Cumming informed the 
government öf the great advantage which would 
accrue to the nation from ſuch an attempt. Is 
was, however, taken very little notice of at that 
time, but at length all difficulties being overcome, 
a ſmall ſquadron was equipped for this expedition, 
under the command of captain Marſh, having on 
board a body of mariney commanded by major 
Maſon, mn a detachment of artillery, ten pieces 


% 
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of cannon, eight mortars and a conſiderable quan- ment, with propoſals from the governor for a ca- 
tity of warlike ſtores and ammunition. Captain || pitulation. A time being paſſed in deliberg- 
Walker was appointed engineer, and Mr.,Cumming || tions, it was agreed: That all the white people be- 
was concerned as a principal director and promoter || longing to the French company at Senegal ſhould: 
of the expedition. In the beginning of March this ||; be tafely conducted to France in an Engliſti veſſel, 
little armament ſailed; and in their paſſage toucked || without being deprived of their private effects: that 
at the iſland of Teneriffe; and, while the ſhips |] all the merchandize and uncoined treaſure ſhould be 
were taking in their wine and water, Mr. Cumming || delivered up to the victors: that all the forts, ſtore- 
proceeded in the Swan ſloop to Portenderrick, || houſes, veſſels, arms, proviſions, and every article 
charged with a letter of credence to his old friend | belonging to the company in that river, ſhould” be 
the king of that country. But on his arrival he had | put into the hands of the Engliſh immediately after 
the mortification to find this prince engaged in a the capitulation ſhould be ſigned: that che free na- 


- 


new war with a neighbouring nation, arid at that || tives living at Fort Louis ſhould remain in quiet 
time heading his army at a very conſiderable diſtance |} poſſeſſion of their effects, and in the free exerciſe 
from his capital. One of the chiefs, however, diſ- || of their religion; and that all negroes, mulattoes, 
jen a meſſenger to the king, with advice of || and others, who could prove themſelves free, ſhould * 
r. Cummings's arrival and Jef; declaring at be at their option, either to remain in the place, or 
the ſame time, that he would uſe the utmoſt expe- |} remove to any other part of the country: 5 


dition in aſſem bling three hundred warriors to join 
the Engliſh troops, adding, that he was perſuaded diately ſent up the river with à flag of truce, to ſee 
the king would ſend a detachment from his army to the articles ſigned and executed: © Having rowed 
reinforce them, . : towards a battery on the point of the iflang; they 
Captain Marſh, with the reſt of the armament, | lay upon their oars near an hour, beating the cha- 
had by this time arrived at Portenderrick, and made; but not the leaſt notice was taken of their 
without waiting for the Indian forces, which were || approach. Being at-# lofs to account for this 
not yet ready, they ſailed again on the rwefity-ſe- || ſtrange eonduct, they returned to their'inrrenchment; 
cond of April, and the next day, at four in the af- j} Where they learned that the negroes on the iſland 
ternoon, diſcovered the French flag tying upon || were in arms, and had blocked up the French in 
Fort Louis. Captain Marſh having taken a Iar Fort Louis, reſolving to defend the place to the laſt 
Dutch ſhip richly laden with gums, which lay with. | extremity, unleſs they were included in the capitu- 
out the bar, came to an anchor in Senegal road, at lation. The governor ſignified this circumſtance in 
the mouth of the river; where he perceived the || a letter to the Engliſn commander, telling him at 
enemy had poſted ſeveral armed floops, to defend || the fame time, that unleſs the French director. ge- 
the paſſage of the bar, which is extremely dan-: || neral ſhould be allowed to remain with the natives} 
gerous. The captain, however, immediately pre- as a ſurety for the 1 of that article of the 
pared for landing. All the boats of the fleet were || capitulation in which they were concerned, they 
employed to carry the ſtores into the fmall craft; || would ſuffer themſelves to be cut in pieces rather 
notwithſtanding the enemy's veſſels kept firing on ¶ than ſubnit. CIs RL 
them. As ſoon as every thing was ready, and the || This requeſt. being readily granted, the Engliſh 
channel diſcovered, the ſhips weighed anchor; and || forces began their march for Fort Louis, accom- 
at that inſtant the wind, which generally blows 


panied' by a number of long boats, in which the 
down the river, 7 about, captain Miller, in 


Artillery and ſtores had been embarked. On qo | 
the London-buſs, ſeized the opportunity, and paſ. them advance, the French immediately ftruck the! 


ſing the bat with a full ſail, caſt anchor on the in- }| flag, and major Maſon took poſſeſſion of the caſtle; 
fide, where he lay all night expoſed to the whole | where he found ninety two pieces of cannon, with 
fire of the enemy. Next morning he was joined by {| a very conſiderable quantity of treaſure and mer. 
the other ſmall veſſels, upon which a regular en- chandize. The corporation and burghers of the 

gement enſued, and was warmly ſupported on town of Senegal readily ſubmitted and ſwore alle- 

oth ſides. At laſt the buſſes and one of the ſmall | giance to the king of Great Britain: the neighbour- 
veſſels running a- ground immediately bulged, and ing princes, attended by numerous retinues, viſited 
were filled with water. This misfortune obliged the commander, and concluded treaties with the 
the troops they contai ned to take to their boats, and || Engliſh nation; and the king of Portenderi ick, ot 
with PR difficulty they reached the ſhore, where || Legibelli, fent an ambaſſador from his camp to ma- 
they formed 


The captains Campbell and Walker were imme- 


eee art CN CCS as 


— 
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in a body, and were ſoon after joined || jor Maſon,” with compliments of congratolation, 
by their companions from the other veſſels ; fo that || and aſſurances of friendſhi7. 
the whole now amounted to three hundred and] Having left an Eagliſn garriſon at Fort Louis, 
ninety marines, beſides the detachment of artillery. || and placed a ſufficient! number of armed boats to 
Expecting to be attacked by the natives who lined || ſecure the paſſage of the bar, the large'ſhips ſailed 
the ſhore at ſome diſtance, as if reſolyed to oppoſe || to make an attempt on the iſland of Goree, which 
the deſcent, they threw up an intrenchment, and lies at the diftance of thirty leagues from Senegal. 
began to diſembark the ſtores, great part of which || This expedition, however, for want of a ſufficiem 
lay under water. While they were thus employed force, miſcarried. But the miniſtry being ſenſible 
the negroes came down in great numbers, and that the Engliſh ſettlements on the conſt ef Afrien 
ſubmitted to them; and on the following day they Std weer Vor fee while the French kept poſſeſ- 
| 


_ were reinforced! by three hundred and fifty ſeamen, {| fion'of this iſland; ' they fitted out à ſquadron, che 
Who paſſed the bar in loops, With their enſigns arid command of which was given to'commodore Kep- 
colours flying J pe, confiſting of © four ſhips ef the line, ſeveral 
Their intention was to make an immediate attack || frigates; two bomb ketches, and fome'tranſports, 
on Fort Louis, but this deſign was prevented by having on board ſeven hundred regular 'woops, 
the arrival of two French deputies at the entrench- ® commanded by colonel Worge. On * 


the 'moſt acceſſible parts of the beach 
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df November this ** failed from — in g ſuch vigour and 1 that the Frencle gover- 
Ireland; and, after a dangerous, paſſage, they ar- nor finding it n to withſtand the füy of 
rived at Goret the latter end of December. when | the. aſſault, 97 proper to capitulate on 1e 
the commodore immediately made a diſpoſition for twenty ſeventh of July, which he, and the 
attack ing the iſland. The flat bottomed boats for || arriſon, became priſoners of war. Major Farqu- 
js Sa troops being hoiſted out and ranged. || 1 with three companies of grenadiers, immedi- 
e of the different. tranſports, Mr. Keppel | diatel took poſſeſſion, of the weſtern gate; and 
ſtationed his ſhips on the. welt ſide. of the iſland. || bug er Whitmore was ſent into the town, to ſee 
A ſhell being fired from one of the. bomb: ketches, the garriſon lay down their arms, and to poſt the 
which was the ſignal for the engagement to begin, neceſſary guards on the ramparts, and at the doors 
the great ſhips poured in their broadſides without of the magazines. In this town, the victors Wu 
intermiſſion, and their fire was returned with; equal || two.hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, an 
vivacity from all the batteries of the iſland. At Werd martars, together with a very large quan- 
length the cannonading from the ſhips became 10 ö wo of ſtores and ammunition, The merchants and 
ſevere and terrible; that the French ſoldiets fled from | rants were ſent to France in Engliſh ſhips ; 
their quarters in ſpite of all. the efforts of the gover- ¶ but 8 garriſon, ſea-officers, marines, and wp 
nor, who endeavoured to keep them to their duty; ners, amounting in all to five thouſand ſix hundred 
which obliged him to ſtrikt: his colours, and ſur- and ie ſeven priſoners, were tranſported to Eng: 
render at diſcretion: upon which the eammodore | la 7 important conqueſt was obtained with 
| 


r 


ſent a detachment of marines on ſhoxe,. ho diſarm- || the af of four hundred men only, the wounded 
ed the garriſon, and hoiſted the Britiſn flag upon the inc! luded. Thee emy's ſhips, which we NY 
caſtle of St. Michael. Two: trading vsſſols, Which to, have deen i in 15 harbour at the time our troopꝭ 
ha pened to be at anchor in the road, hkewile | 1 there, w e all either burnt or taken, two 
into the hands of the Engliſh, with, ſtores, tes exct „which on the day of the difem- 
money, and merchandize, ta the valuę of twenty 155 faile ed. f rom thence Sor Pea 
thouſand pounds. This important conqueſt colt | 10gs beige Yroperly ſettled at Cape Breton 
the victors only one hundred men killed and wound: | pad (hip were detached, with a bocy of troo 
ed. Commodore Keppel having left a; garriſon. at | Wes the command of lieutenant-colonel lord Rol 1 
Goree, and reinforced that of of Segetzeb recuracd | | eee of the iſland of St. John, a mall 
with his ſquadron to England. 7 ba 5 e place in the gulph of St. Laurence. The 
During theſe tranſactions, events of much greater | 29h bitants, amounting to four thouſand one hun- 
conſequence happened in America; where, excluſiye made no oppoſition, but readily delivered * 
of the fleet and marines, the government, had aſ- | — r Jord Rollo then repaired to the go- 
ſembled about fiſty thouſand men, including twen :? {| vernor's quarters, where he found ſeveral 1 15 
ty-two' thouſand regular troops. Lord Loudon Hog ſhmen, whom the ſavages had butchere 
having returned to England, the chief command || conſequence of the encouragement given them for 
devolved an major-general Abercrombie: but 28 | ſuch Reman proceedings by their French patrons 
the objects of operation were various, the forces || ang allies. 
were divided into three ſeparate „ under thres During theſe tranſactions, the forces under the 
diſtin commanders: Twelve f ouſand _ gel | immediate command of general Abercrombie, con- 
tined for an attempt on Cape Breton, under, the | 7 about ſeven thouſand regular troops, and 
command of major- general Amherſt. The general ten 0 Jah, provincials, embarked in the begin- 
himſelf reſerved-near- ſixteen thouſand for the re- ning, of, July, at the mouth of Lake George, on 
duction of Crown point; and eight thouſand, un- board ba tteaus and whale boats, with proviſion, 
der brigadier- — were aortod for. the vole: and ammunition; ſeveral pieces ol ny 
conqueſt of Fort du ; ounted on rafts to cover the propoſed lan 
On the tuenty-eigbth of May, major-general | * 9 wh ich was effected the next day without oppo- 
| Amherſt embarked his troops at Halifax in Nov va | tion, : general's ſcheme was to inveſt Ticon- 
Scotia, and ſailed for Loviſburgh with the Evgliſh || deroga, 1 fort lituated on A point of land between 
ſquadron, commanded by admiral Boſca ven, the || 1 e .Georgs and a 3 gut S ce 
whole: geer eonliſting'« of one hundred and fifty · ſeven | with Lake C ED pln, Thees ſides of this forti 
fall. On the ſecond of June they came td an an- cation, were ſu rojo nded with water, and nature had 
chor in Gabarus bay, about ſeven miles to the weſt- | ſecured.the front by a moraſs. 
ward of Louiſpurgh. The garriſon of this place The troops being landed, wete immediate! / 
conſiſted of two thouſand! five hundred regular | farmed i into three columns, and began their march 
troops, and three hundred militia, formed af the don a ths 2 guard of the enemy, conſiſt- 
burghers, under the command of the cheyalier | ing oh — 0 e behind à breaſt- 
Drucour, who had taken every precaution in bis | Vork -M tl he approa ich of the Eng: | 
power to prevent the Britiſh forces from landing on | liſh, 9% ph. | great Nebleitarioh The 
the iſtand; having for this purpoſe erected a Jas! Tour from: is hre f yy "to. the fort lay through 
of forts, extending two leagues and a half along ff 4 thick w which would admit of no regular 
wars Paſlage:;, and the guides proving extremely 1gno- 
were erected, intrenchments -thrown. wp; and ragt, gut forces were 1 and the columns 
mouth of the harbour was guarded by . | — — utmoſt, diſorder.” 'A F 1 detach- 
the line and five frigates, three of which 8 ment alf n dane di barra Ament, and 
ſunk” at the haven's mouth, in- order to render the E- wk 15 Hong, at che head of one of 
X e 


eggs our deer d 9106 1 o agement enſued, wher 
— 9 But this trifl 
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verſally Jamented, being a young nobleman of ap 
proved courage and moſt promiſing talents. 
troops were now ſo much fatigued and difordered, 


that general A bercrombie thought it adviſeable to || 
return to the landing place, which they "reached | 


about | | wer 
_ refreſhed; lieutenant: colonel Bradſtreet was derach- 
ed. at the head of one regiment of regulars, fix 
companies of Royal Americans, and a body of 


: | 


ehen the morning. When the men were 
. 


1 
1 
1 
N 


| 


r 
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landed within a mile of Fort Frontinac, the garri- 


men, with a few Indians, immediately ſurrendered 
ptiſoners of war. Bradſtreet then made himſelf 
maſter of all the enemy's ſhipping on the lake, 
amounting to nine armed veſſels, tome of which 


carried eighteen guns. After deſtroying the forti- 


| fications the colonel returned to Oſwego, with the 


rangers, to take poſſeſſion of a ſaw-mill, which the | 


French had abandoned, in the neighbourhood of 
Ticonderoga. This poſt being ſecured, the general 
advanced towards the enemy. In his march he was 


met by ſome deſerters, who informed him that the | 


French had aſſembled eight battalions,” and a body || 


of Canadians and Indians, amounting in the whole 
to eight thouſand men; that theſe, being encamped 
before the fort, were employed in forming a ſtrong 


intrenchment, where they intended to wait for a | 


reinforcement of three thouſand men, who had 
been detached, under the command of M. de Levi, 


to make a diverſion on the Mohawk river; but 


upon intelligence that the Engliſh forces were ap- 
proaching, were recalled for the defence of IT icon- 


veſſels, artillery, ſtores, ammunition and mer- 
cliddize, [2 ogrpnd, 507 wok ee 


We have already obſerved that eight thouſand 


men, under brigadier-general Forbes were appoint- 
ed for the reduction of Fort du Queſne. That 
general began his march, on the thirtieth of June, 
from Philadelphia for the river Ohio. The diffi- 


culties and fatigues he met with were aſtoniſhing: 


— 


— 


deroga. General Abercrombie now reſolved, if 
poſſible, to ſtrike, ſome deciſtve blow before this 


8 be effected. Eatly the next morning 
he detached an engineer acroſs the river on the op- 
poſite ſide of the fort, to take a view of Seele 
that there was a proſpect of attempting the works 
with ſucceſs, as they were not yet finiſned. Ac- 
cordingly a diſpoſition was made for the attack; 
and proper guards left at the ſa mill and the land- 
ing place, the whole army adVayced towards the 
intrenchments, but, to their unſpeakable diſappoint- 
ment, found it impregnable. The breuſt work 
was eight feet high, and the ground before it co- 
vered with felled trees, with their boughs pointing 
outwards, projecting in ſuch a manner as to render 
the intrenchment almoſt inacceſſible. © Our troops, 
undaunted at theſe ſeeming difficulties, marched 
to the attack with the utmoſt 1 
N they ſuſtained a moſt terrible fire fr 
enemy's muſquetry and cannon. They then endea- 
voured to force their way ſword in hand through 
theſe / embarraſſments, and ſome of them even 


mounted the breaſt-work ; but the enemy were ſo 


well covered, that they could dehberately direct 


their fire without the leaſt danger t 
The Engliſh having thus made repeated attacks un- 


der the moſt diſadvàntageous circumſtances, and ſuf. 


fered 
gener 


great loſs, began to fall into confuſion. The 
ki was now convinced that there remained no 


——— — 


—— 
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Pope of ſucceſs; and to prevent a total overthrow, | 


but he ſurmounted them all, and, at length arriyed 
at Rays. town, at the diſtance of ninety miles from 
Fort du | 
Grant, at the head of eight hundred men, to re- 
eonnoitre the fort and its outworks. On his ap- 
proach the enemy ſent out a large body of forces 


to meet him. An engagement enſued, which the 


Engliſn maintained with their uſual courage for 
three hours; but at length being overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to retreat with the 


| loſs-of three hundred men killed or taken ; among 
| the latter were major Grant, and nineteen officers. 
Far from being diſpirited by this misfortune, bri - 
intrenchments; on his return this officer reported, 


— 


+ | { . Ta + 4% : 7 
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jj road, By ſeveral ſhips from England, under 


gadier Forbes immediately advanced with his whole 
army, reſolved to make himfelf maſter of the fort 


or periſh in the attempt. But before his arrival 


the French had thought 2 abandon the 
place, and retire. down the river Qhio, to their ſet- 
tlements on the Miſſiſſippi. On the — 


of November the Engliſh entered the fort, and, 


after repairing the fortifications, which the enemy 
had diſmantled, he changed its name from Fort du 
Queſne to Pirſburgh : after which he concluded a 
treaty of friendſhip and alliance with the Indian 


rides, and then returned to Philadelphia. 


Nothing of any uence. happened in the 
Weſt-Indies - _ par. — in the Ad- Indies the 
war was carried on wi great vigour, though n 

always with ſucceſs-. The king of — "had 
ſent a conſiderable reinforcement to that part of 
the world, under the command of _ genera} Lally, 
together with ſuch a number of ſhips as rendered 
the French ſquadron ſuperiot to that of admiral 
Pocock, Who, on admiral Watſon's deceaſe, had 
ſtationed om the coaſt of Coromandel, and on the 
twenty fifth of March had been joined, in Arens 


« 


direction of commodore Stephens. This junction 


1] was no ſooner effected than admiral Pocock pro- 
j| ceeded- to windward, in order to intercept the 
Fiench ſquadron, of which he had received intel - 
gene. On che twentyrninth he ſaw, the enemy's 
fleet in the road of Fort St. David, conſiſting of 


| jel || the ſame preca 
of three thouſand' men, to 
cer had formed againſt Fort 


r ſtood out to ſea, and 
formed the line of battle a- head. Having taken 
ution, the Britiſh, admiral bore. down 
upon M. d' Achẽ, and about three in, the after- 


| noon the engagement began. After maintaining a 
vorm ſight for about two hours, the French com- 


modore bore away withyhis:,why le fleet; and chen, | 


Queſne, from whence he detached colonel | 
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maſts and rigging, he did not think it adviſeable to 
purſue them with all the fail he could- carry, but 
followed at ſuch a diſtance, that in caſe he ſhould 
have an opportunity he might renew the action the 
nent morning. In this, however, he was" diſap- 
pointed, for the enemy ſhewed no lights, nor made 
any ſignals that could be obſerved; and in the 
morning there was not one of them to be ſeen. The 


admiral, ſuppoſing they had weathered in the night, 


endeavoured to work up after them to windward 
but finding he loſt ground conſiderably, he dropped 
anchorithree-leagues.to the. northward of Madraſs. 
MN. Lally now landed his troops at Pondicherry, 
and taking the field, immediately laid ſiege to Fort 
St. David's, while the French ſhips blocked it up 
by ſea. Two Engliſh ſhips being at anchor in the 
road when the enemy arrived, Wer captains ſeeing 
no poſſibility of eſcaping; ran them on ſhore, ſer 
them on fire, and retired with their men into the 
fort, which was obliged, however, to ſurrender af- 
ee © op o23 G26 OA, 1104 
Admiral Pocock, having 
terial damages his ſhips. had ſuſtained; put to ſea 
in on the tenth of May, with an intent to get 
up to Fort St. David's, but was not able to effect 
it. On the thirtieth he arrived off Pondicherry, 
from whence the French ſquadron ſtood away early 
the next morning, notwithſtanding the admiral's 
utmoſt endeavours to overtake them. Thus diſap- 
pointed, and having by this time received intelli- 


gence that Fort St. David's had ſurrendered to the | 
enemy, he returned immediately to Madraſs to re. 
freſnh his ſquadron. Here he remained till the twen- 
ty-fifth of July, when he again failed in queſt of 
the enemy; and, on the twenty-ſfeventh in the even- 


ing, got within three leagues of Pondicherry road, 
. wherehe perceived their ſquadron, conſiſting of eight 

ſail of the line and a frigate, at anchor. Next 
morning they got under ſail and ſtood to the ſouth- 


repaired the moſt ma- 


: 


i 
- 

* 
1 


* 
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| So ATR I 
the French governor for a certain ſum which had - 
never been paid. Accordingly he made a de- 
mand of ſeventy-two lack of rupees, which being 
refuſed him, he plundered Nagare, a trading town 
on the ſea-coaſt, and then marched to the capita), 
which he beſieged ; but after lying before it ſeveral _ 


days, and making a breach in the wall of the city, 


the king of Tanjour's guards, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome troops, and European ing ſent from 
Trichenopoly, made ſeveral” allies, and at laſt 
obliged M. Lally to make a very precipitate retreat, 
with the loſs of his artillery and : $4 undred men. 
About the middle of Auguſt he arrived at Carical, 
and from thence returned to Pondicherry about the 
latter end of September. He roman | cantoned 
his troops in the province of Arcot, and on the 
fourth of October took poſſcſſion of the city with- 
out oppoſition. E 
During theſe tranſactions in America and the 
Eaſt Indies, the campaign in Germany was carried 
on with the utmoſt vigour on both ſides. In the 
month of December of the preceding year, a 
farmer of the revenues arrived from Paris at Han- 


over, in order to receive the revenues of that elec- 


torate, together with thoſe of all the other countries 
that ſhould be ſubjected to his moſt Chriſtian ma: 
jeſty in the courſe of the campaign. He was like- 
wife empowered to remove the receivers, Who hac 
been employed in any part of the direction, and 
adminiſtration of the duties and revenues of Han- 
over, and appoint others in their room. A decree 
was in the mean time publiſhed at Paris, by which 
it appears, that the court 'of Verſailles had deter- 
mined to change the government and ſyſtem of the 
electorate, contrary to an expreſs article of the 
capitulation granted to the city of Hanover, when 
it ſurrendered on the ninth of ' Auguſt; and that 
the crown of France intended to take advantage of 
the ceſſation 'of arms, in ſeizing places and pro- 


ward; upon which admiral Pocock made the ſignal | 
to chaſe, and endeavoured to weather them, as the 
likelieſt means of bringing them to action. This, 


vinces which were not yet ſubdued. The French 
court, therefore, had certainly no right to complain 


however, he was not able to accompliſh till the 

third of Auguſt, when tak ing advantage of the ſea 

breeze, he got the weather gage, and bore down 

upon them in order of battle. The engagement 

now began with great fury on both ſides, but in a 
little more than ten minutes M. d' Achẽ ſet his fore- 


ſail and bore away, his whole ſquadron following 


his example, and maintaining a running fight in a 

very irregular line. The Engliſn admiral then 
made the ſignal for a general chace, which the ene- 
my obſerving, eut away their boats, and made all 
the ſail they could. Night coming on, they eſcap- 
ed into Pondicherry road, and admiral Pocock 


brought his ſquadron to an anchor before a French 


ſettlement called Carical. Our loſs on this occaſion 
was only thirty men killed, and one hundred and 
ſixteen wounded; among the latter of whom were 
commodore Stevens and captain Martin. The 


| had thus ſer the example. 


of the infraction of articles, ſince they themſelves 
Theſe proceedings alarmed the landgrave of 
Heſſe Caſſel, who, being defirous_of ' ſecuring his 
dominions, ſollicited a treaty with the French king; 
whereby it was agreed, that he ſhould not give an 

aſſiſtance; either directly or indirectly, to the ene- 
mies of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty or 1 allies: that 
he ſhould never give his vote in the general or pa 

ticular aſſemblies of the empire againſt his majeſtys 
intereſt; but, on the contrary, employ his influ- 


 ence- jointly with France, to quiet the troubles 


number of killed and wounded on board the ene- 


my's ſquadron amounted to five hundred and forty, 


and their ſnips were ſo much ſhattered, that in the 
beginning of September their commodore ſailed for 
the iſlands of Bourbon in order to refit. 
After the ſurrender. of 
Lally marched with two thouſand five hundred men 


into the king of Tanjour's country, from whom he 


was reſolved to extort a ſum of money, on pretence 


710 chat, in the laſt war he had given an obligation to | might paſs Rong his dominions : that the king of 
5 France 


gi Vor. II. 


Fort St. David's, M. 


{ 


| 


0 
the empire; and that, for this end, his 0500 


which had ſerved in the Hanoverian army ſhould 


engage in the ſervice of France, on condition that 
they ſhould not act in the preſent war againſt his 
Bricannic majeſty: that, immediately after the ra- 
tification of the treaty, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
ſhould reſtore the dominions of the landgrave in the 
ſame condition they were in when ſubdued by the 
French forces. That theſe dominions ſhould be 


exEmpred- from all further contributions, either in 
money, corn, forage, wood or cattle, though already 


impoſed on the ſubjects of ' Heſſe ; and that the 


French troops ſhould pay for all the proviſions 
with which they might be ſupplied; in which caſe 
the landgrave ſhould exact no toll for warlike ſtores, 


proviſione, or other artieles of that nature, which 


effectuaſ aſſiſtance. - - 


ditary prince, with regard to religion; uſe his greatly altered; the king of Pruſſia having totall 
iert wich the empreſs-queen, that in conſidera ||| defeated-the French army at Roſbach, — — mu 


Thould loſe with England, in arrears and ſubſidies, 


| 


by this accommodation, he might be excuſed from | 


f 


furniſhing his contingent to the army of the em- 


0 


fri as well as from paying the Roman months 


ſentment of this convention, the eſtates of his ſe- 


rene highneſs ſhould be attacked, his moſl Chriſ 


tian majeſty ſhould afford the moſt ſpeedy and 
The landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel was not the only 

wer who acted with ſo much puſilanimity. The 
duke of Brünſwic, though ſtill, more nearly con- 
nected with his Britannic majeſty, uſed ſuch un- 
common expedition in detaching himſelf from the 
deſperate fortune of Hanover, that he concluded 
à treaty with the courts of Vienna and Verſailles 
in ten days after the convention of Cloſter Seven 
was ſigned ; by which it was agreed, That his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty ſhould keep poſſeſſion of the ci- 


- 


ties of Bruniwic and Wolfenbuttle during the war, 


nd make uſe of the artillery, arms, and military 
dars depoſited in the arſenals: that the duke's 
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ranted by the diet of the empire; and, if in re- 


| 
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forces on their return from the duke of Cumber- 


land's camp, ſhould be diſbanded and diſarmed s 


and take an oath, that they ſhould not, during the 
preſent war, ſerve. againſt the French king or his 
allies : that the duke ſhould be permitted to main- 
tain a battalion of foot, and two ſquadrons. of 
horſe, as a guard to his . perſon and caſtles. ; but 


ee of his army, ſhould ſubſiſt on their preſent 


fogting: that the duke ſhould furniſh, his contin- 
: ny in money and troops, agreeabkt to the laws of 


dis empire: that his forces ſhould immediately join 
Hoe nich the Germannic body had aſſembled ; 
and that he ſhould order his miniſter at Ratiſpon to 
vote conformably to the reſolutions of the diet, ap- 


proved and confirmed by the emperor: 


72 Nin 
In return for theſe conceſſions the duke was te- 


ſtored to the favour of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 

who promiſed that neither his revenues nor his 

Pe ſhould be topched, nor che adminiſtration 

of juſtice invaded: that nothing further ſhould be 

demanded by} Na ah for ſuch regiments 
3 ſhould. paſs that ſeal 


the regulations of marſhal Richlieu, and the in- 


| aſon in the country . of 
Mie. ee eee men. den 
| Nhe Ferdinand, brother to the duke, who 
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"were 
| now-ſoon driven from Rotenburgb, urgh, 


king of Great Britain. (tet A Sins 461% Bi 
: Several. trifling: engagements happened between 
the two armies While they were in winter quarters. 
Jucheim, the Manoverian general, having taken 
poſt at Halberſtadt and Quedlimburg, made ſeve- 
ral incurſions to the very gates of Rrunſwic, and 
kept the French army in continual alarms. In his 
turn he was attacked by a large hody of the ene- 
my, who compelled him to retire to Ackerſteben, 
committed great outrages in the town of Halber. 
ſtadt, and its neighbourhood, and carried off feye- 
ral | hoſtages for the payment of conuibutions. 
General Hardenburgh, another Hanoverian officer, 
having di the French detachments 
tered in Burgh, Vagelſac, and Ritterhude, and 
cleared the whole territory af Bremen, in the 
month of January the duke de Broglio aſſembibed 
a confiderable number of troops that were can- 
roned at Otterſburgh, Rotenburgh, and the -adja- 
cent country, and advanding to Bremen, demanded 
admittance, threatening in caſe of a refuſal, to 


have recourſe to extremities, and puniſh the inha- 

bitants with the utmoſt rigour, ſhould they make 

the leaſt refiſtance.: Knowing it would be vain to 
| oppoſe fo. powerf 


| and Verden, and on approach of che Hanoverian 
* abandoned the city of Bremen. 


| 
! 
| 


The command of the French army was now 
eonferted on the count de Clermont, the French 
cqurt | being diſſatisfied with the conduct of the 
duke de Richelieu, whom they recalled. Clermont 
found the forces ſo #educed;' that he knew it would 
be impoſſble for him to oppoſe the deſigns of 
prince Ferdinand in the field, or even maintain the 


vas now inveſted with the command of the Hano- || ground which his predeceſſor had gained; there- 


verian army, heard of this treaty with great con- 
cern, and reſolved to diſappoint the expectations 
of the French king, Having received orders to 


reſume the operatians of war againſt the enemy, 


he thought proper to detain the troops of Brunſ- 
notwithſtanding the treaty. which his brother had 
ſigned. The duke of Brunſwic immediately wrote 
to the prince, complaining that he had ſeduced: his 


troops, decoyed his ſon, and diſgraced his family; 


he then made a peremptory demand of his troops, 


and threatened, in caſe of refuſal, to employ more 
effectual methods. This letter, however, Was ot 


A 4 oy 
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gage and artiller. 


ore, as the allies advanced, he retreated towards 
the Rhine, and that with ſuch precipitation as often 
to abandon his ſick and the greater part of his bag- 

The two grand diviſions of the French army, 
which were quartered at Zell and Hanover, finding 
themſelves obliged to abandon thoſe places, recited: 
in good order to Hamelen, having left a conſider- 


able detachment under count Chabot at Hoya, a 


ſtrong fort upon the Weſer 5 deemed of ſo much 
conſequence by prince Ferdinand, that he reſolved: 


to drive the enemy frum it. Accordingly, towards 
the latter end of February, he detached the here» 
; 
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Fr; general diftibuted his Forces intd — 1 Sk r 


"Here | none — 2 take k diet ite 


— TOY the'p prinee he e 
ae | Him. with 4 88d! 
a$tous Camp; 5 — nere | 


| er rh 
1 $i HR 7 'focceſfion of heavy. 


maintained wick cat —— Ades, tiff. 
tlie left wing of [7 


e enemy being entirely defeated, Il 


A. D. 1799. "435 
ght and centre retired in good "order to 


avidg löſt in the 48Kion deal ſtandards, 
colovuts, and pieces of cannon, together with fix 


their ri 


al thouſand men killed, wounded; or taken priſoners, 


1 | obliged the French * to ſeek refuge under the 
| Eannon of Colo 


"This victory, though far from being detifive, 


, without being able to take o de 
ſtep for the re of of Duſſeldofp, Which pritc 
Ferdinand immediately inveſted, and in a few FM 
teduced, the garriſon Lang allowed to match opr 
| With all t onours of war, on condition of not 

ching again the allies during the ſpace of ohe 


At cis eriod the court of Verſailles, I 
e 3 Clermont to reſigh his command 


I * Contides, who ſeetned reſolved, and'even 


rince Ferdihand: 7 
eig d the little 
prince Tom 


| wade ſome motions for attacking p 
bot h e Was difa app vihred in this 

ser t Pehigd which 7 
E 


| continue quiet Ewe be N 
| "of Briti SE 


Joined by * 
1 5 der the command of 'the 
duke öf io ng „Icke firſt diviſion of Which 
| had juſt landed. at * The prince of Yſeh- 
INE; who cortimatided' the Henan trobf , he 

25 b Partenen Would, for fone time 'ar leaſt, 115 
ew loy e for 6ubile, who had marched from 
Grab W the a 00 En to pehetrare into the peg 

graviate of Heſſe Caſſel; 1 his: vanguard h 
already Fi Fea abd defeated by the militia 

I SE 28a F triff lip Advantage induce 

85 Ferdinand 9 e, chat che operat! ions 
rench general wou ha de pat a top to, elf 

Alge of the, Britiſh troops, ie hirhiſelf 
4 —5 e Able tö Paßt Wine "Macſe, and trlosfer the 
fer of war into the enemy's. ountr „bn, which 
f fro "the e Rhine, 
es , oblige the f prince de Sou- 
BY 6.4 kan hes of the French army, 
ODA rip ak for grace noting 


theſe vey, he ae ed t Rure monde upo 
— 5 05 K Which | lice he e080 e 
at 


Flr all his meaſures. On the twenty . 
chird ef July, the prince of Yſenbourt had been 
| defeated at Sangerſhawſen Nt the e Broghi lio, 

hed Ae 


and; ih u 
Bits 


927955 yperiqr to that 


" vhs} ence el diſcon- 
efdin nee „ and Ft bil "ig 
t A bt be pete Acroſ: 8. the 


of the He — * 
; Cefted prince” 


rains, which 

1 og e roads; ahd Fendered the country | 
[ 1 able, Adee bis 'd\fficinries. His frua- 
 tioh was gow become extremely dangerous, | being | 
| betimed' in oh dne wing By e French army os 


|; th other By the 1 Gueldfe, the. garrl- | 
05 F Which 110 een litt AY reinforced. The 
by had' 1 tal poſts in the neig hbour- 


todd, ond zt ik ig theit Power t to BER the 


| <hbops 1 ont bf che combined, army, 
If belle hh 1 th e Was, àpptehepſwe th þ 
Job WG 42 Har + to intercept the Briti 


trööps "THtheir 3 frotn, Embden; therefore, 
[we rh "bffertd the efiett battle, which they dig 


wi Props er 0 act pt, he was reſolved to, 
pals the Rhine, and acebfdingly made the pro- 
1 ofitions "far forcin ng, the ſtrong 1 10 of 
| Rt REAGSIE, an ifland ſu ounded by th 
f det y poo acceſs,” and ſituated 0 Mi 


route to the Rhine, 


This hazardous undertaking 
Was 


* 436 Ac. u 753, 
was executed by the hereditary. prince of [ue 
60 who, on hg ee 2. up the e bridge, 
uy ruſhed 1 into e river at the head of his, e 
hen they drove' the Ftench away, Yi 0 97 
nets, and cleared the. bridges. for the pallage o 
881 army. to e 1 this N ing prince 
de 


1 Ferdinand received iptelli igence, that, 
French, 8 


Vert, an able commander in the 

1 20 troffed the Lippe with ourteen, bactalions and 
everal ſquadrons,, to reinforce. the garriſon. of 
Weſel, and attack lieutenant general Imhoff,, 1b. 


Was poſted ! in « ſtlong ſituation not far from Meer, 


in order to deſend a bridge which prince Ferdinand 
bad thrown over the Rhine, at Rees, ſecure a con- 


ſiderable magazine, and keep 
open between the Engliſh 
main ar The prince would willingly haye at. 
forded general Imhoff ſome immediate afſiſtance; 
but the troops were too much fatigued for. WET wo! 
think of ,marching them that night z belides which / 
the Rhine had. overflowed its banks io ſuch a 


a to render the bridge 


""Iahoff having been apprized. of Cheyert's deli, 
took every e which might ys to ren 
his attempts abortive,  Totel 1 * ing brought | 
bim. of the enemy's appfoae e elch ed te uit 
his peſt and pers mgm Fhen ge e that . 
were 7 t rough ver ficulr © won. 
did not loſe a moment in TAE Fe ion. 
He poſted one regiment in a coppice, be 47 
to attack the left flank. of the enemy, which apr 
2 05 * uncovered ;; and as ſoon as their fire 
began, advanced with, the reſt of his forces c 
to charge them in front. This aſſault was made 
with ſuc impetuolity. and reſolution, that, after. 4 
Mott fe fiſtance, the French were thrown, into terrible 
confuſion, and fled | towards Weſel, pn eleven 
pieces o cannon, together with, all thei ggage 
to oy, Hanoverians, . This FI APO hs gained 
Wit 
allies ; 


che communication 


"but the enemy. had a great number of men 


killed and w gunde 9 90 with, 1 85 hundred and 
fifty four taken, Pri oners, . inc ladies deren of || 
ücets. 


General Wangenheim/i now 8 the. "Rhine | 
with ſeveral ſquadrons and N to join 
general Imhoff, while prince Ferdinan FR the | 
reſt of his army, proceeded... ro 0 905 
whence he continued his march to Nas 
where he intended to croſs the Rhine, bur hat ples 
had overflowed its banks in ſuch a, manner, that 
here, as well as at Rees, the ſhore Was inacceſſible, || 
ſo thathe found it neceſſary to march farther down. | 
the river, and lay a bridge at Griethuyzen 
enemy had conſtructed four veſſels for the deſtrue: | 
tion of this bridge, but they were fortunately a 
taken before. the deſign could be executed, and, 
on the tenth of avg the whole army, 5 450 
without any. loſs or farther interruprion. . The 
prince then withdrew his garriſon from Duſſeldorp, 
of which the French immediately took poſſeſſion} || 
and ſoon after intelligence was received by the the allicy, 


that the Britiſh troops, had arrived 
rock way to Coesfeldt, to which * n 


chem. | 
| Fiading there was no, e of Pe the died o 
* e over prince 8 80 
e ebm ic 755 7 52 91 995 


e and the 


at, Rees of 750 
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1 e 


— 


— 


The | 


|Þ 


| 
| 
| be: T 
a very "inconſiderable | Joſs on the. ſide of the | 


| . French, ho 
1 


e eee eee * 5 Ty; ge” = 
1 * en 


2 * Da 1768. 
e 8 prince Xaver 5 e a with 
y.of troops to rei e nce. de 


Soubile I 22 had ſeized Got —— — emed te 
attack Te pringe a e at 5 
Ferd inand 
ers ung — thouſand men ta Tots — 
whence, if occaſion ſhould require, hy her might join the 
Heſſians. When this junction was effected, the whole 
body 485 110 exceed twenty thouſand men, of whom 
W berg now aſſumed the command; whereas 
e of Soubiſe amounted to no leſs than thirty 
That general now reſolved, if. poſſible to 
4 the allies. from their adyaggageous ſicuation on 
the river Fulde; and in, ord er to effe&t his deſign, 
marched to a conſiderable, diſtance ; ſo that, the al- 
5 80 ee deceiyed, and gage Oberg was 
detached 


in order to prevent the French. 
from returning. by che road of Munden. This 


40 the vety motion e hoped, the allies waned 


„ . advanced a far. „Luttenben 
"was - oh hay that the ac. 88 2 far from 15 
rear of his 1. The . gener eral therefore Gough 
gtoper to dr N r his troops in order of battle, 
right . — 9 ing to e 2 1 — an 

ge covered with a t where 

a = ve — of de The wings of 5 
third. line were ſupported. by the / cavalry; ; the vil- 
lage of Luttenberg was in the rear, four 8 
of cannon, were p placed 1 an eminence that flank- 

ed the village. Soubiſ ae the ia of his army 
near the Fulde e right far beyond the 
bel of the alles and ae his front with 
pieges of cannaeo ng. 
var F rench began the battle 3 Dor in the 
afternoon, with a ſevere. cannonade ;, while the firſt 
{ ahoj jAnfantry.. 9 general Zaſtrow, 
cer, Who was poſted on the left wing of 
ie cal, repulſed the F — but a conſiderable 
hody of cavalry immediately advanced, and charged 
the allies both in front and Vak. They, however, 
made very uk be the N till being 
| ſupported by antry, 1 . 
ble train of Fe the allies, * — dif- 
pute, were obliged. to give way hg general 
| tho 1 proper to order a retreat, which was per- 

14 Wes 5 05 Dea allies, in this action, ſoſt 
about fift ed men, with all their artillery, 


1 tion. They were likewiſe obliged 
to a Alen A mani. magazine of fo 2 at 
199 ge and even leave part of their, woune or to 


3 


nity of [lager] He 20 1 15 aſc 


MPS, reape "very lied e advan- 

from the victory, as this was not a. poſt, that 
2 N12 e larger detachment than, 
be ſpared. ... For A Ferdinand had 
1217 Arey ah at Munſtet in Weſtphalia; | 
7 * picched, his tin . 

. C4005 Of, * If 
755 8 ace ved that part ofthe noh 
| employed the laſt year in 1 8 deſcents on roop | 
{cont of Frag were, detached to — the 

ed army. Ther now . . 2 
09, hanalize.their;yalour this camp 
(Jo ah the effects of their long . 


Imhoff was Fpt, wha ſcan derachmene : meet 4 25 march was ſe bs 79 aog proved fatal R 
Ilſitheir o 


mmander Marlborough, Who 
a fever at Munſter, and was ſincerely re- 


N 
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Such were thecranſaRtionsof this bufy campaign: jeſty had exerted his endeavoury to 

but before we cloſe: the narrative, ſume account of || with the utmoſt vigour, in ts Cm 
the gallunt actions of caprainTyrrel in the / Weſt | and honourable peace: that it had | pleaſed the di- 
Indies muſt be given. This able commander, in ¶ vine Providence to bleſs his meaſures with ſucceſs in 
the month of May, wittr a ſmall fleet}! confiſting || ſeveral (parts; and to male the enemies of the na · 
of e ſhips of che line, demoliſned a little fort in || tion feel, that the ſtrength of Great Britain is not 
Grand · ance- Bay in the iſtand of Mattinize, and: to be provoked wich impunity: that the conqueſt 
tool r ee three of hich- he deſtroyed, || of the ſtrong! fortreſd of Louiſbourg, with the 
and convefted chte fourth into a tender! bur the iſlands of Cape Breton and St. John; the demolition 
following intident redounds ſtilbmove to the honour¶ of fort N niac, of the higheſt importande to his. 
ofthis naval officers when n operations in merica, together with the reduction 
a fair opporteniry" offered for 'P lundering a ſmalf of Senegal; could not fait of bringing diſtreſs on 

village in! the 1 he ſeamen firongly- the colonies: and commerce of the Freneh; and, 
ſollicited the en rant them Itave to lay = in proportion, to procure large advantages to thoſe: 
hopfeg in aſlies ; but "he brauvely told them, that it | of Great Britain. He obſerved, that France had 
A beteatkt aer Engliſn ſuilot to render a number of alſo been made ſenſible, that white her forces were 
poor © 'miſ&able by-deftroying their habita- ſent out to finde and to ravage the;dominions of 
ons all — — ſeorn to diſtreſſ even ber neighbours, her on coaſts were not inacceſſible 
_ When not in arms againſt them. Con to his mazjeſty's fleets and armies; a truth which 
vinced dy this noble rephy, the ſeamen: readily ſub- | ſhe Nack cxperienget't in the demolition of the works: | 
—. * W that neither the houſes nor Perſons of at Cherburg, — at à great expence, with a 
tte Ahab itants Tuckeredd ehe leaf nur,, ||| view h L e eee 
Some months after being; detached*on a eruiſe . great number of and veſſels; but no treat- 
kis'owir hip * the Berking m, be fell in with the E however ela to his majeſty,” could pre · 
Weazel floop comtnanded by captain Bowles; be- i vail upon him to make retaliation on the innocent 
tren che nds” of Guadalupe, and Moritſerat. ſudzects of that crown. He told them, that in 
fter diſcovered fleet confifting/of nine. | Germany, his majeſty's good brother, the king of 
„under convoy of à Freneh! 3 war; Pruſſia, and prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, had 
the Floriſſarit, and twe fri Their found full employment for the armies of France 
nan — Aber, Was, however, How igel and her confederates, from which the Engliſh opera- 
| deren pave ef see Wu | tions, both by -ſea and land, in America, bad de- 
the ere Nor was the enemy un || rived the moſt evident advantages; their ſucceſles, 
ive Him à wartm reception; But after owing under God; to the able conduct, and the 
Hides: found that his fire Was too viohent bravery of his majefty?s trocps and "thoſe of the 
1655 them 510 The two fgutes were ſoon 8 allies, having been fignal and glorious. The lord- 
abſea_ and he refſed ſo cloſcly on the Floriſſant, | keeper added, that the king had alſo commanded: 
tat he ſet all hef fail vr order to eſcape. This E det kate, that the common-cauſe of liberty 
was not, towever, e *eafly done; Tyrrei ſoon came! and indep entence was fl making noble and glo- 
within iftot ſhot, ind poured im a hole broadſide.” rious eff ' againft' the unnatural union formed to 
Te as thow rete ed in a off deſperare man. ix? that the commerce of bis ſubjects; the 
„and TY re received a wounck in His faxe, white || ſource oi national riches, had, by the vigilant pro- 
1 rh ESE f his Fit Kant ere varied tection fereivec from his majeſty's feet; Aouriſhed 
avay by kan node 'gbli m_ to leave in à manner not to be paralleled during ſuch trou- 
the e {Ids 5 as ble. Ain ee ne ef tin he ſaid, the king in his 
hbz conitinatd rave | wiſdom, thou ht i it unneceffary"to uſe many words 
Ci be lot hebe oT | ro perfuade them to bear up againſt all difficulties, 
6; the ſecond e o Feger effectually to ſtand by and defend his majeſty, vi- 
intrepid 38 and maintained en fur ia of as non 


! ep rhe King of Pruſſia and the reſt 
laſt the fire pf the Floriſſant ce ceaſed E a allies, and do exert themſelves to re- 


Heb ate he tak de coder Borde RX rin Leer robe do equirable terms of aceomme- 
K ey niphtromihg 15 Jand'the Buck” || > "He" obſerved to the houſe of commons, 
e hu 57G | 


| vncommon extent of this war, in different 
im pon Ii | xcaflonet it to be uncommonly expenſive + 
600 of che Florit The French captain pers e 
ceivitg the SEPT the Buck | 


N pn ordered him to declare to the com- 
am ff fincerely lamented, and deeply felt, the 
TY Fails, and Had the good fortune t ago” 

"however; in the _ an Hundred. r 


Se | ben * his or pes rb thatt e ſeveral eſtimates Were 
ehe belices chres 458 dred *woundet}' white the rep 


and that he deſired 

br ſupplies, 3 as” ould be thought necefſiry 

6 7 Rt on rwerity killed 2nd wobnded; 9 pq che Far 5 tage, and be adequate to 
latent met at Weſtminſter on lie wen- if che ng 


4 1 In the laſt place he aſſured 


—— EITY 


FEET, 


15 Ch oyember, andthe Teflfori was'© ned ien, ok fo much ſatis faction in 
cbmm 9 2 N then” indifpoled: e 5 Hich ſabſiſted among his faith» 
1 Fee n Ae it it was more proper for hum no to 


audit ir for it than to repeat his exhortations to 
at hy uniſon, neteffat / at alt times; was more 
peciall fych critical conjunctures; and his 
9 not but the es effects the ration 


Hoe: 155 090 them, e f fo . 
the lords, named in In the cot miſfic hag 
90 K en, Of, Ms Ht 


Pony 


99570 out a 550 from it woulck be the ſtrongeſt m o 
reſt of his kingdom: amy of in conſe | | indace them ag cops in ee 14752 
Ly r advice, and enabled by their ati his ma- 
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To this ſpeech both houſes returned addreſſes. to ceſs of theſe embarkations, were ſoon di 


the throne, — his majeſty. of cheir--unſbaken- || 
zeal and loy Chis perſon 3 congratulating him 
on the ſucceſs of his arms, and declaring, that 
they would readily ſupport his meaſures: rang | ow 


with Readineſs and alacrity. 1 


Encour by this approbton of; then eon 
duct, the — reſolv ſecute the war in 


every quarter with the utmoſt vigour ; and the 
houſe of commons, ſeconding their deſire of ro. 
ducing the enemy to reaſon, voted the ſum of 
twelve millions, ſeven hundred, ſixty-one thouſand, 
three hundred and ten pounds, nineteen. Thillings, 
and five-pence. | | 2X1 t 
A. D. 1789. „Te ſupplies: mögen for. a Wins [| 
gorous proſecution, of the war being thus granted,.. 
the military preparations. were carried on with: 
amazing alacrity; the royal navy was repaired and 
the number of ſhips augmented; and in order to 
man the different ſquadrons fitting out, the preſs 
for ſeamen was vigorouſly proſecuted. At the 
ſame time a proclamation was iſſued, offering a very 
conſiderable bounty to ſach ſailors and landmen as 
ſhould voluntarily offer, before a certain day, to 
ſerve his majeſty. The government was joined in, 
this declaration by many cities, towns, corporations, 
and even indiyiduals, who allo: offered bounties. to 
ſeamen; | Ina-word, the people were ſo univerſally: | 
animated with a defire of humbling effectually the 
diſturbers of the public peace, 1988: Foy ode] 
ſincerely to effect it. „n 


27175 70 1 


Struck with terror at this ha appy . e | the 


union; among the Engliſh,. the enemy ſeemed to act 
like a perſon whoſe affairs were deſperate, and made 
preparations for venturing every thing on a: ſingle. ||: 
ſtroke. Accordingly. 1 the French rts. were 
filled with Arran ene — the Britiſh , do- 
minions: men of Ws |: and flat- bote 
tomed boats, were pre ed 1205 _ greateſt dili- 
gence; and nothing le tripple.embarkation. 
now: filled the mouths 6 je trench. But the: 
Engliſh were not now to be inimidated;. they ſmiled. 
at 8 onde 1 the 14 and e 
pretended invaſion, threaten peo neapable 
Ke their ee, e 17 104m; mollliw 

M. de Thurot was appointed to command one. one 
theſe embarkations; and, he e 
means of ſailing from Duakick, wich 2 A 
dron of ſhips and ſeveral; tranſports; ==: 
courſe towards Scotland. b re 0g from 
themeker of . ip, * 


| many a 
rage and 


= 5 ere 


ports of Normandy, in flat bottom . While 
the. third . intended Irclatd, 


x rt 
Ae 


he ue 


Ml 
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Ky his 
* 5 was the. 55 — 
the Britich tertitgries 
ke cas they h „wich 


&'T 


FF” 2 
"© 


*rwy 
— — — 


ſmaller 1 under the command 


| 


enemy, 
their: ſcheme was ridiculous, and. that before le they 


F rench in their harbours emp 


of © 
: 


od | ing ln. the man; of 


dre men to ſtop the violence of the 


the meaſures takrn by the Engliſh.» Commodore 
Boys with his ſquadron, e 
kirk ; while admiral Hawke, with a ſtfong ſqua - 
don) biorked-uꝰ the French fleet in Breſt, and. 
captain 
Duff cruiſed. off the port of Vannes. _ : Hes os 
Nor was the//prepatatiens at Havre ſongorten : 
adtniral Nadney, wich a {mall ſquadron of ſhips. 
and bomba. ſailed for that portzꝭ in order to prevent 
the flat · bottomed boats from ſailing, and even to 
bombard the town. On the — 00. Rod- 
ney arrived before 122 and anchored in the, 
great road. The: - neceſſary: diſpolirions, for the 
bombardment being made, the bomb: ketches 
placed themſelves in the Narrow: channel. FC 
ſtream leading co Hotfleup,! - ene . 
eyening the bombardment degan, and 
fifty: two hours, without the leaſt i intern 
witch ſuch ſucceſs, that the town was, ſeveral = 
on fire, and the magazine of ee collected for. 
the uſe of the army intended for-invading, Engla 
burnt wich the utmoſt fury for ſox. haves, notwi 


ſtanding the continual efforts off e hu 
flames. 


18884 q 
This bombardment. threw the. inhabitants io. 


| the utmoſt. conſternation; they abandoned che 
25 and ſought for ſafety in the adjacent cou 
The troops, in the mean time, were aa! 2 
| employed i in throwing; up intrenchments and ere 
ing batteries ʒ in order to defend e againſt 
Eogliſh, ſhould. they attempt to land on; the 


| purpole J nor indeed was there occaſion for any: 
they had done h to,conrince the ; 


attempted an embarkation, it way neceſſary to cole. 

ek s fleet ſufficient n rnb chat | 

might be made by the! aglith 0 prevent it. ii 
or did che operations. of hlocking u 

Wy the, Whole riti iſh 

fleet; admiral Boſcawen: continued N 91 

Toulon, to watch the c A Les then 

ting OR 2 W comma 

|Clue. 75 bers ft 10 1 


cle 10.1 

harbour, and venture a agement 
open ſea. But in this he yas bY en; the Fi 
brake her gr i TI e 


"+ 


A 


725 5 5 n PEN. | 
the . harbour. ntl 


wa 1 "Pp 


Bb 


| they advanced” with. the. utmoſt feſolution, 


N - of troc by 1 
OR: 14.8. Aga | Fi ore 
of the fleet then ſtring | it 


| were; warmly. xzeceived by ſeveral batteries N 


other || near 


the. ſhore, and which 9 not til then 
= 2 1 1 PO HY wo. 175 
| Orts, an! a FRE 


4 


J wete at 1 10 &, 470 
Fre in 1 5 very, ſhattered 
f ö 1 8 Erin 6 * 
E to 25 hae 15 Y Wt la Clue ſeiz- 
th ppb 7 17 5 oulon, | * 


to. paßt ch 1 „ Tinh be 
. ö Me 1 19 9 21 10 th 


en elf Babe 50 vd bal Oc as bns rel 22 
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But Boſeawen was tuo vigilänt a commander tel | wee killed on t yen 

be ſo raſilydeceNud a he had detached the Lyme! dee er. nfl 15 TY ey 
frigate'to'cruile: off Malaga, and the Gibraltar to THO ke dest of — 45 u Elke - 'etattled” 
hoder om the Bat bar cunſt, in order to give timely che intended ĩnvaſion of Great B ritain,” yet the pre-| 
nbticez"tin,caſe- che +encmys ſhould: think proper to parations for it Were ſtill continued.” 85 Werd 
attempt the paſſage of-the'Srieight's mouth. + On . it "was" ine e changed, for the French cd 

che vent of Auguſt, atv eight in the 'evenitig]"|||| now bed, fl potible, to land 4 55 12 
che-Gibralcabmado a lighaly'thar nee fil e eee. be Wfird his view,” Thilfor, as we 
peared on tlie coaft oÞiBarhary» to the aſt ward · of vil ENS dbſef ved, failed from Dunkkrk round 
Ceutay>ypon which-athmiral Boſuawen got under . — alt 6 0 afd, in order to Warm the” 
ſail wich the grenteſt expedition : at day brea he cot of Ireland, and cake a diverſion from in 
ore large ſhips lying to bur — pate where Conflans intended to effect a "landing; 


ogliſh» dig not anſwer their ſiggal, they ſet all The'trati ts and ſhip ; "of War Were abend 
their ſail and made the beſt of their wa — Breſt and Roœhfortz on boarde train bf a 
fledt flood: after therm and about don ame up tillery, Wich faddlet ee 


r '#6coutrements 
with: their rear, -bunthe wind, Whiuh Had blown a Weh to de rd in Ireland.” ©! rich 


dan 
freſh-gale,; ſuddeniH ſubſided, renee tends Sour! 35 ee ichiding ene ird "bri Wie er f 
in 


baard which: M. detla Clue med hoiſted: his bg, freier haying el 10 the term wp 
great fury. France, arrived in the neif ghbourh pol Varnes 
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after which the engagement began with 
The difpureg. — Was of ſhort duration, for inepgn to, in re „once 195 to hazard His 


ihalf:an hour themiizzenmaſt;-ant both: topfit ſen, and exbite'a'revolr in the” deem ent 
yards of che Natur were ſhot dway,nWhickobliged"|| Bra 3 thi: \ ſcheme: vas, how-" 
admiral Boſcawen toc hoiſt his flag on board the: erer, prev vented by de vight er 0 Sir Edward 
Newark; and im abe ĩnteritn he Oc food away*|| Ill ORE! 5 Wed Up the harbour of Breſt, 
with all the ſail ſhe could croude The Centaur, "with" a "fleet of twenty- hi large ſhips; while ano. 
of ſewenty-· four guns having/i ſtrucle; the Engliſh? ther ſquadron, under the command or captain Duff,” 
adipital purſited the enemy all night; but in the continden to eruiſe along the French coalt, from 
monning fgur fall only were ſeen ſtanding in for Port] Orient ie Bretagne to the point of St. Gilles 
land, -thie Souveraine /and -Guerrier, two, of their lin 'Poiftou. * 0 ir} S mögt of Noveniber, the 
beſt ſailera, having altered their courſe in the night; || Britiſh" Au radron A bao ed by Sir Edward 
and deſerted their commander M. de la e Sir Charles Hardy, ag 45 admiral Gea- 
the Eoglih ſquadron erouding all their 1, were Forced Im the belt of France by ſtreſs 
ſails i in order to overtake him determined to burn | cs ather and "anchored in Torbay. Conflans 
his ſhips;/crather than they! ſhould=fall inte the - GR 15 opportifiity” of lalling from Breſt, with 
hands of the enemy; this deſign, however, Was twenty. one, ſail of the line, and four frigates, flat - 
not executed; the Ocean was rum aſhore -W Ünd tering Hifriſeff Re fhoüld be able to'deſtroy the ſmall 
league from Lagos, ucar the fort of Almadara,  ſeftadton} T6ommaiided by ca tuin Duff, before the, 
the comrmander-of wich fired three ſhors' 2 che! larger eduld return from the coaſt of England. 
Eoglih:;the;Redoubtableifollawed: the example of Sit Edward Hawke,” having received intelligence 
the Ocean, and both ſhips endeavoured to land that the French fleet was failed, immediately ſtood 
their men; which the roughheſs of ther fea rendered to ſea in order ropurfae them; And in the mean time, 
difficult; and tedious' taſk; the captains of orders were iſſued by the Tce oe for gitarding 
Temeraire and Modeſte anchored as hear ag all thoſe pa parts of eee that were though oh 
ed'td ee 0 env 


they could to the fotts Exavier and Lagres? in mot expo 7 
hope of reccivingitheir, protection, bur ter found Sit Edward Hawke eered his — for | 
Admiral! Boſeawen-im:! ||  Quiberon-bay, Where he ſuppoſed the enemy's © 


themſelves diſap 


mediately ſent the Intrepid and America ta deſtroy” || fleet would rendezvous: but notwithſtanding hi 
the Ocead ; When, having ſuſtained one broadſide, || utmoſt efforts, he was driven by a hard gale bow | 
ſhe ſtruckx. M. della Clut had been landed about fiderably tô che veſtward, where he was Joided by 
half an hour, but ber captain, the count de Carne, the Maidſtone and Coventry frigates, which he or- 
and ſeyeral officers and en, were on board: the dered to kee "3-head of the gusdron. About 
Engliſn, finding it impoſſible to bring off their eight in che morning of the twentieth of November, 
ze, ſet her on fire. Captain Bentley, of the che Maidſtone made the Ignal for feeing a fleet, and 
Watipige, attacked the Temeraire of ſevenrys! about tem they were plalnly diſcovered to be the 
four guns, and brought her off with very little da- enemy. At that time they were i in 8 W cap- 
mage. Vice admiral: Broderickyicadvancingiiwith || rain Duff's Fquadron; Which now- 1 #J0 ined/th 0 thy 

his divifion;. burnt the Redoubtable, Which was fleet; having narrowly Fi n ng taken: 
bulged, and abandoned by her: officers” and men? Edward Heel, On” t fi eval” given-by hs 
but they [made themſelves maſters of the Modeſte, MAidftbne; Rad eee the une! 4. breaſt, but ob- 
of ſixty-foup guns, 2 had received but very ſerving" thr Conflibs endeavoufed to efcape, he 
trifling injury in the — -\ This victor || threw vt A for ſcven öf his" ſhips thst were 
was obtained with the loſsrof fifty. ſir men killed, |} neareſt the my to Aker, and endeavour to detain 
and one hundred and ninety- — wounded. Bur them tin they could be reinforced by the reſt of the 
the laughter. among the enemy muſt have been n, which were ordered t. to form into a line 
very great, as M. de la Clue, in His letter to the of battle a head as th "adyanced, that no time 
French ambaſſador at Liſbon, owns that on bar ee th Fo uit. About half ah Hour 
* his own. ps, work dene 15 eech men after two, the” yan of the Engliſh flect began the 
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wel enen, in ch, the: K advan 7 
e very ſhip, a8 ſhe,,\l/ . . 


A ide on-the ſternmpſt | laiae, hetet half fa mile of 
advance, d nd hr apron pn-he men e. pr rn wg. area 


leaving gore ri Ck fed, Sir Edward. [|| ed om che ſhore l arid: worlarge frigates, "moored. 
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commanders, 


. ory e eB; ex; withithe fre, 
which de 2 ee aa 
i witer 2 U 1 
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r all —— —— 
og nal Frys. 955 1 Ando cchvad a mag. ae from-Dunkitky- 
Fe tou . ory. woe r th Z . he:commanding officerg of —— 

e Won faraes del put) the fort al ithen 

hr ola: 1 ene Ar D e | el dba Kingdom im ue | beſt 1 
| fate with Ae n 55 eras haule — — our 
N . in token of War but 6\utmoſt- expedicion.to any phace wheie the ene. 
wind was ſo h 05 9 | —— I the ma tiing-commo» 
cure the) cong is time night came, on, queſt of him, but not being 


Fae coyer of T . F. victualled fort ai very! 1 


oft 7 FED ong! oruiſt, w. ob 6 wi 
r —— ——— al of! 
—— 


done Roya failed: in 


1 ſhi erp in an. — hovemng can wel cnaſt near Aberdeen 

vn 1 a, 170 and before ahn Hogliflo comrmedore" could: pov r. 
F Back ſea aggin, he hadb rakentſhcker av! Goren ; 
iland D en botugves bits egit t TAR 80 ks thu: 3001 


cn Ot all. who CO Thy he dre 2 4 -A.pleo having been lai for improving the 
the Soleil Rayal came to an 4 r, inthe; | ceſs of oun arma in. North — 
the Brauſh ſquadrons, buf at gay- | them. up ether nintrn St>Laudvhdey® and attut I 
flans 1. her ca able to. oe gh 7 . Capital of Canada; aflecoUeftined 
E failed from Se Hen 


hr aye tiwelfels/of bin the 
ly and Hioghes, confiting of eight a ſl. of to cp 
ate ran on. a f | Hag f * L 
Los: Crs Refalution — * . | frigac, '/four! bombiketiches) and a ſſeet no, tranſ 
already 3-grayad} and, though every necefſary, ||| pore, having on-boardicfix:regrinents of infancy! 
aſſiſtance Was gien them, they: were both, irc | 3} a Betachment-of artilletyz beſidbe tight Rün- 
verably loſt : all their, men, ang part of the 111 85 ded) nmnrinea idiſtributedi among itiwyſhipd of Mf 
decker eee and dhe ure © 0 on fire the hole fret being under clit command of. ma 
8 8 ee Chatham, [| jor-gooeral Hopſangi Wiſted hy unos gebe Bf, 


and Vengeance 2 Vere how ſent toe N. Soleil rington, — and Hatdane/;; and 
22 bur, .before.they, cquid_approach;11ſhe — |! eli Land and —.— 
on rg oy 7 her 2 people: they, arrived time | 
uce the, Hergs. ty athes, on || 
D e had d been Ward e 


the n large Abips perithed ig 


8 . 


22 — 
Havi 


| 4 een 
bor pray f negtors k 
gree, chan he ya Sue th ang | aſt din dein che — — ret 


even order the 6 ruck. . ia Ci on che thimwnch of Jandarys but by 


m 
the time the 17 . cannon and | this time the troops, unaccuſtomed to a hot cli- 
ores overboard ; and, the weather being more | mate, were n weakened and reduced 


by 


by fevers, diarrhazas, the ſcurvy and the ſmall pox, 
Which laſt diſorder had unfortunately broke out on 


came within fight of Martinico, the place of its 


1 0 6 E IL. 


deſtination. I he chief fortification on this iſland 
was the citadel of Port Royal, a regular fort, gar- 


rifoned by four companies, which did not exceed || armament to that iſland. The general havi 
5 d an agreed to this propoſal, they immediately ſteere 
eighty Swils and fourteen officers. Their whole 
ſtore of prpviſions conſiſted of only one hundred || the weſtward of Martinique. This iſland is divid- 
barrels of beef, and they were in want of all other ed into two parts by a ſmall: arm of the ſea, or 
arations they had made 


one hundred and fifty men, thirty-ſix bombardiers, 


neceſſaries. The only 
for defence were ſome triſling intrenchments thro 


O the' fifteenth day of the month, our ſquadron 
entered tte great bay of Port Roya, ſome of the 
ſlups being ex poſed to the ſhot of a battery erected 
on Pidgeon iſſand, ſituated about half way up the 
bay. Next day three ſhips of the line were ordered 
to attack Fort Negro, à battery at the diſtance of 
three miles from the citadel, mounted with ſeven 


where they ſuppoſed the deſeent would be at- 


And fallors then landed in flat bottomed boats, and 
took poſſeff 


colours were immediately hoiſted, untl the detach- 


pat St. Pierre, and at a place called Caſenavire, 


\ 
o 


| 


1 


| 
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| iſland, but as the ſhips might be diſabled in the at- 
hi | | n || tack, fo as not to be in a condition to proceed im- 
board the tranſports.” Next morning the ſquadron | 


mediately on any.other material ſervice; and as the 
reduction of the iſland of. Guadaloupe would be of 
great benefit to the ſugar colonies, he thought it 
would be moſt adviſeable for them to conduct the 


tor Guadaloupe, which lies about thirty leagues to 


more properly a narrow. paſſage, through which no 


| ſhip can venture; but the inhabitants always pals it 


in a ferry-· boat. The country on the welt ſide 1 
called Baſſa-terre, and here the metropolis ſtands, 
defended by the citadel and other fortifications. 
The eaſtern part, diſtinguiſned by the name of 
Grand. terre, is defended by Fort Louis, and a re- 
doubt, which commands the roꝶd in the diſtrict of 
Goſier. The gut, or canal, that ſeparates the two 
parts, is called the ſalt river, having at each end a 
road or bay, one termed the great Cul de Sac, and 

the other the ſmall Cul de Sac. The country is 


omen two ſmaller ĩſlands, called All Saints and 
ſeada, which appear at a ſmall diſtance from the 
coaſt on the. eaſtern ſide of the iſland. ical 

- The'Britiſh ſquadron being arrived at Baſſa - terre, 


che chief engineer reconnoitered the town, and pro- 
{|-nounced' it abſolutely impregnable to ſhipping 
notwithſtanding which, the commodore reſolved 
to attack it early next morni 


' At nine the en- 


"Tent from the citadeFto o poſe the landing, obſery- || gagement was begun by captain Trelawney, in the 


„ + 0 


15 night and all that morning. Ant noon the Eng- 


ſuſtained à teftible fire from che French militia who 


wereentire 
The ge 


Sölle, th 10 
the troops to advance, and abſolutely im 
them to tränſport their artillery : he, therefore, in- 
formed the commodore, that he could not maintain 
"His ground, unleſs the ſquadron would ſupply him 


e re r the enemy 4 
Mole country being intet ſected with a number of 
'gullies,” i cloſed ſteep and almoſt perpendicular 
precip which reridered lit extfemely difficult we 
ible for 


"Tooks*the'' town and citadel of Pert Royal, and ed in one g 


1 


— nr 


| 


: 
4 
: 


Lyon, and the reſt of the ſhips continuing to draw 
up a · breaſt of the citadel and batteries, the action 
ſoon became general, and was maintained with equal 
vivacity on both ſides: fot. ſeveral hours. About 
five in the afternoon the fire of the citadel was ex · 
hauſted, and at ſeven all the batteries were ſilenced. 
Four bomb ketches were then anchored, near the 


conflagration. 2 dan 16D 
Next day the fleet came to an anchor in tha road 


concealed among the trees and buſnes. ¶ of Baſſa· terre, where they found the hulls of ſeve- 
The generaf no found that he ſhould meet with 
"much greater obſtruction from the nature of che 


ral ſhips which the enemy had ſet. on fire at their 
approach. Some veſſels turned out and endeavoured 
td eſcape, but were taken hy our men of war. At 
ive in the afternoon the troops landed without op- 
poſition, and took on of the town and cita- 
ſerter coming in, informed them, that the regular 
troops of the iſtand conſiſted of five companies 
only, and that they had daid a train to blow up 
the poder magaxine in the citadel; hut had been 


with heavy cannon, landed near che town of Port 1] < obliged; to retreat with ſuch precipitation, as pre- 
Royal, or affiſthim, it attackintg che ciadeVby-ſea, || 4 vente 7 
"while he ſhould make his approarhes-byJand: bur || Immediate orders were given to cut off the train, 


both theſe expedients were deemed impracticable, | 


"the aftempt upon Fort Royal was given up, and the 


ttoops, being teealled from their; advanced” poſts 


o « 


« vented- their putting this defigh in execution.“ 


and ſecure; the magarine. The nails, wich which 
the-enemy:hadſpikedcup their cannon, were drilled 
out, and th Britiſtu colours hoiſted upon the para- 


were © re-imbarke& in the evening" without mo- pet. Pat of the troops took: poſſeſſſon of an ad- 
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© A*councifof war being now held, it was reſolved 


to maße an Attack open St. Pierre; and the Het, 


to that part of the iſland; entered the 


Proccedi oy 
Fre ninettenth; when the commodore told 


Hi 7 


BE 


the general that h&coutdundoubredly reduce the 


Vol. II. 


1 


vantagtous poſt on an eminenda, and part enteted 


the town, Which ſtill continued burning with great 
violence. At day- break the enemy, to the numhar 
f two thouſand, appeared about fout miles from 
the town, and began to throw up imreochments 
nnn nnc+-15 


quarters, 


Dos d' Ane. The aſcent from Baſſa · terre to this 


where they might be 
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2 declaring he would maintain this poſt to 

laſt —— The nature of the ground 
ſeems to have inſpired him withothis reſol uon, dit 
being in the neighbourhood of u paſs! called the 


paſs was ſo very ſteep, and the way ſo broken and 
terrupted by tocks and gullies, that there was mo 
probe of attacking it with ſucceſs; except at the 
ſt landing, when the inhabitants were ſeized 
' with the molt terrible panic ; wich; chowevtry was 
but of ſhort duration, for they afterwards behaved 
with great ſpirit and activity in defence of their 
country. They very prudentiy avoided coming dd | 
a general engagement with out troops; in which | | 
they muſt undoubtedly have been defeated but re- 


ſolved to weary them out, by maintaining ankind ||| our. of other regiments, to 


of petty war in ſeparate parties, which alarmed-arid | 

harrafſtd our men with hard duty in a ſultry cli- 
mate, where they were but ill ſu 
ſions and refreſhment; ànd in: oo 
both the army and navy, were attacked: with fevers 


and other diſeaſes," whereby the regimental hoſpitals \| iregiments Mere allignęd as a guard. 


were ſo erouded, that it was uneceſſary to 
ſend five hundred fick to the Han of Antigua, 
rly attended / : π]].iꝗꝙ⁊eng 
Finding it Lould Be! mpoſſible to conquer the | 
inhabitants on the ſide of Guadaloupe, the general 
reſolved to make ur attemptbon Orand- terre, in 
conſequenoe of which the great ſhips were ſent, | 
T6undi to that place, and on the thirteenth of Pe- 
bruary attacked Fort Louis. After a ſevete an- 
nonading, which laſted ſix hours, a body of m. 
ines, and one of Highlanders, were landed, who, | 
ſword in hand, drove the enemy from their intrench-| 6 
nN took poſſeſſion of the fort, and hoiſted the 
Britiſn colours. General Barrington nom ſucceeded 
to the chief command, in the place of ;general | 
Hopſon, who died at Baſſa«terre a few days after 
Fort Louis was taken, and he determined to proſa- 
cute the entire reduction of the: iſland with the ut- 


hoe 


moſt vigour and diſpatch. | {T'his;;however, ben | 
not able to effect till the firſt gf Map, on- which 


day the inhabitants, thinking it in vain to hold out 
any longer, ſurrendered the whole: ãſtand of -Gua- 

daloupe by capitulation!:A fortunate-circumſtance 
for the'Engliſh forces: for the agreement: wu but 
-juft! ſigned (When! a meſſenger artiwed to infurm the 
"natives, tide: M. de Beauharnois, general of he 
French iſlands, had landed at St/ Ann, with a rein- 


—— 


_ Yforcetnent from Maxtinico, undeniconvey;lof 4 


ſquadron 'commaridegþby M. de Bompart, who no 
-ſooner heard that the capitulation was ſigned, than 
he reimbarked his troops with all —— 


tion and ſailed back to Martinico. i on 19714) | | 
Tue iflands of Diſeada, th.os: Sahtas and Mari- 


galante were now ſumtmontdito ſurrender, and they | 
caccotdingly ſubmitted upon the ſame terms as were 

anted to Gugdaloupe. General Barrington hav- | 
Ing thus — —.— concluded the:;preſent deſigns of 
this ex edition; A the commodore: chatche 
of: che troops, e 


e failed od his ons Heats road; 


| hokave he was joined: the next day by: wo, ſhips of | YE 


the line from England, which rendered / him much 
Juperior in ſtrength co NA. de {Rompart, who bad ||| 


_—_— his e — 

about eight | leagues from Guagalbupe, where 

was diſco W Wr, ho ſent 
_—_— \Þ | % LET, 
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advice of it to commodore Moore,, t before h 
could get under ſail, a dene arrayed with 8 ma. 
tion that the French admiral Had. Alitted. ad; 
and was ſuppoſed to have ditected his.courle th 
paniola; upon which: Mr. Moore immediately di < 
patched the Ludlow. caſtle with this intellig' e bo 
admiral Cotes, who,commanded ne gh th 
dron at Jamaica. 
„lo Sengral Barrington havigg made. the: tour 5 
Guadaloupe, ordered that this fornficatians which 
he thought neceſſary, to © en e ſhould. be 
immediately repaired. Hę then figiſhed every „thing 
requiſi te fon the ſupport, "of the. illand, and ſettl 
the affairs relating to the inhabitants; after Which 
he ſent the highlanders, eh 1d en 
15 merica, und 1 
convoy garriſoned the 93 . wns of t 
illand, and left the. chief, command to colonel 


with ,provi- || Crump: + Colonel, Melville Warped governa 
ze of which, || af the citadel at; Bafla-texre,, and 


& FQMMand at 


Grand- terre was given i > colonel De no. Thr 
ph the 5 
iſland, and the other thre N for Eng- 
land. In the latter and ae bunt 1 Bafringt 
himſelf went on board the bay - and wich the 
tranſports, under convoy of a, Te uadron, 


ail for Great Britain, wh: commodore N gore wit 
the i greater part of the fleet, e his courſe to 
Antigua, 0 nein zt. of 2 19907 
During theſe tranſactions inthe Wilt Ladies, the 
wat in, America was garried on With 1 1125 
In. 2 ex the preceding YeAr-A grand 0 8 FOR oh 
L hell di at aſton, abqut, ninety miles, rom 
Ala Iphia 3 and there Ran eſtabliſhed by, A 
forwal treaty. congluded berween, Great.Britain And 
lifteen, nations of Indians, e g the * | 
betwerm the Apalachian m <1 lakes. 
aſt wightees,. Another, Ingjan;, nation, did. not 
ſt at this aflembly;;! e een bee Pp 
55 


taken towards forming an alliance 0 roy 55 
The 28 nn the fix 8 ah 
16xpreſs/their reſentment gn this occa ji 
8 committed by:th e ou 55 10 Toy 
tants of their nation: At che 1 
bwares and Miniſinks complaing 
obed-encroached; upon their: lands an 1915 i Ir 
o&talion. tor-hoſtilizies. 0 There Was e uner- 
ſtanding between the, Indians mf „that 
the prineipal huſineſs of the Bmtiſh . governors was 

qentaio the limits gf, the. lat ine Part 
coneile the Indians t each dei ad 
cauſe of c t againſt thẽ W 
thoſe ſavages from the Frengh,..inter 
eee eighteen 8 


ties che Indians were, gratifßed A 
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a letter to the French general, wherein he r 


reſent- 
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lim ſtragglers, butchered them with the moſt inhu- 
man barbarity. General Wolfe, whoſe noble na- 
ture was ſhocked at ſuch horrid PO, wrote 


——— — — 


ed, that ſuch enormities were repugnant to the rules 


of war obſerved by civilized nations, diſhonourable 
to the ſervice of France, and diſgraceful to human 


nature: he therefore requeſted, that the Canadians 
and Indians might be reſtrained within due bounds, 


otherwiſe he ſnould be under the diſagreeable ne- 
ceſſity of burning their villages, deſtroying their 


plantations, and retaliating on the 


committed on the ſoldiers and ſubjects of his maſter. | 
Whether the French general countenanced theſe 


brutal exceſſes, or found his authority too weak to 
reſtrain the ſavage feroſity of the Indians, is uncer- 
rain, but this letter produced no effect; the moſt 


horrid barbarities were ſtill committed, and Mr. | 


Wolfe, in order to intimidate the enemy into a 
ceſſation: of theſe outrages, found it neceſſary to 
connive at ſome irregularities in the way of re- 
taliation. a | b 3 

M. de Mentealm carefully avoided coming to 
an engagement, placing his chief dependence on 
the ſtrength of the country, which appeared almoſt 
inſurmountable. The city of Quebec was ftrongly 
fortified, defended with a numerous garriſon, and 
plenrifully ſupplied with proviſion and ammunition. 
The troops of the colony were reinforced with five 
regular battalions, formed out of the principal in- 
habitants: the Canadians. of the neighbourhood, 
capable of bearing arms, were compleatly diſci- 
plined, and reinforced with ſeveral tribes of ſava- 
ges. With this army the French general had taken 

|, in a very advantageous ſituation, along the 
— of Beaumont, from the river St. Charles to 
the falls of Mantmorenci, every acceſſable part of 
his camp being deeply intrenched. General Wolfe 
was no ſtranger to the difficulties which muſt attend 
an attempt on Quebec, but he knew that it would 
always be in his power to retreat, in caſe of neceſ- 
fity, while the Britiſh ſquadron maintained its ſta- 
tion in the river; and he was likewiſe in great hopes 
of being joined by general Amherſt. Theſe con- 
fiderations induced him to undertake the hazardous 


ſons of his | 
priſoners whatever cruelties ſhould in the ſequel be | 


| the Britiſh ſquadron, reſolved to take 5 5. 
re 


| 
| 
| 


— — — 


—— — 


tachment of the enemy, with a train of artillery was | 


poſted at Point Levi, on the fouth ſhore, oppoſite 
to the city of 


, he detached brigadier 


Monckton againſt them, at the head of four batta- 
hons, who after ſome ſkirmiſhes, obliged them to 


quit the poſt, which he immediately took poſſeſſion 
of: as did colonel Carlton, with another detach- 
ment, of the weſtern point of the ifland of Orle- 
ans; and both theſe poſts were ordered to be forti- 
fied-; for had the enemy kept poſſeſſion of ei- 
ther, it would have rendered it impoſſible for any 


ſhip to lie at anchor within two miles of Quebec; 


and what rendered the acquiſition of Point Levi 
ſtill more valuable was, its being within cannon 
ſhot of the city, againſt which a battery of mor- 
tars and artillery was immediately erected. Mont- 


they ſhould be completed : ' bur this detachment fell 
into diforder, fired upon each other, and fled in the 


without farther interruption, 


and the cannon was 


| where he hoped to find a place more favourable for 
| a deſcent. Having 


| with his deſign, two men of war, two armed {loop 
calm, who foreſaw the execution this battery would gn , OOPSs 


do, detached a body of fixteen hundred men acroſs | 
the river to attack and deſtroy the works before | 


having done the leaſt part q * execution for 
| which they were deſigned, A ſecond attempt F 


| © higher up, ſo as to fight the French 
« 1 ! 2 


enterprize. Having received advice, that a de- | 


coſt the Engliſh upwards of forty men killed ; 
wounded, among whom were Dy Her 
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employed with ſuch ſucceſs, that in a ſhort time. 
the upper town received conſiderable damage, — 
the lower ane was entirely demoliſhed. 
All this time the fleet was expoſed to the moſt 
imminent danger. The troops were no ſooner 
landed on the iſland of Orleans, than the wind in- 


creaſed to a furious ſtorm, which blew with ſuc 


violence that many of the tranſports ran foul of 
each other, and were diſabled z a number of boars 
and ſmall craft foundered, and ſeveral large ſhipy 
loft their anchors. The enemy, ſup a this 
ſtorm muſt have produced great confuſion * 


it, for which purpoſe they prepared ſeven ps: 
and at midnight ſent them down from Queheg 
among the tranſports. This ſcheme, however, wag 
entirely defeated by the vigilance of the Engliſh 
admiral, and the coyrage of the ſailors, who un; 
dauntedly boarded the fire ſhips, and towed them 
faſt on ſhore, with incredible expedition, whers 
they lay burning to the 751 edge, without 


that kind was ſoon after made, and wich as lit 
ſucceſs as the former. 

The works for the ſecurity of the hoſpital, and 
the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans, being now com- 
pleted, the Britiſh forces croſſed the north channel 
in boats, and landing under the cover of two ſloops, 
encamped on the ſide of the river Montmorenci, 
which ſeparated them from the left of the enemy, 
Next morning a company of rangers, poſted in a 
wood to cover ſome workmen, were attacked by 
the French Indians and put to flight; but our near- 
eſt troops advancing, the Indians were, in their 
turn, repulſed with great loſs. In a letter to the 
ſecretary of ſtate, general Wolfe fully explained 
the reaſons why he choſe to encamp near the falls 
of Montmorenci. He obſeryed, ** That the ground 
“ was high, and in ſome meaſure commanded t 
„ oppoſite ſide, on which the enemy was poſted 1 
te that there was a ford below alls, pallable 
e for ſame hours every tide, at the 


> hours e „ 
* ebb and beginning of the flood ; and he hope 
that means might be found of paſſing the river 
ru 75 upon 

$ diſadvantageous terms than thoſe of girectly 

„ attacking his intrenchments,” . Accordingly, in 
reconnoitering the river Montmorenci, .a ford wag 
diſcovered about three miles abpye z but the op- 
polite bank, which. was naturally Geep and covered 
with woods, had been fortified by the enemy in 
ſuch a manner as to render it almoſt inacceſſible, 
Twice the eſcorte was attacked by the French la- 


dians, and as, often repulſed.; bur theſe ſkirmiſh 


8. | 
neral Wolfe pow thought it would be moſt adviſe 
able to defer attacking the French army till he had 
ſurveyed the river St. Laurence above Quychec, 
je the admiral acquainted 
and ſeveral tranſports, with troops on board, were 
ſent up the river, and they paſſed the city without 
reccivu The general himſelf being 


| vg any dan a e. } 
| on board of this little armament, carefully ſurveys 
| the banks on the ſide of the enemy, which the na- 


utmoſt confuſion. The battery was now finiſhed ture of the gr 


d rendered extremely difficult 
and theſe difficulties were farther increaſed, by the 
5X ; works 
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works which the French general had cauſed to be 
_ thrown up. Thus diſappointed in his expectation, 

the general returned to Eng, where, dur- 
ing his abſence, brigadier Townſhend had, by 
maintaining a ſuperior fire acroſs 1 pre- 
vented the enemy from erecting a battery, which 
would have commanded the Engliſh camp. Ge- 


neral Wolfe was now reſolved to attack the French, | 


and as the men of war could not, for want of a 
ſufficient depth of water, come near enough their 
intrenchments to do any execution, the admiral 
prepared two tranſports, which, on occaſion, might 
be run aground to favour a deſcent. Thele veſſels 


himſelf maſter of a detached redoubt, near the 
water's edge, ſeemingly ſituated within gun-ſhot 
of the intrenchment on the hill. If the enemy 

ſhould offer to defend this redoubt he foreſaw that 
he ſhould be able to bring on a general engage- 
ment; or, on the other hand, ſhould they remain 


tame ſpectators of its reduction, he might then ex- 
amine their ſituation at leiſure, and, fix upon the | 


place at which they could be moſt eaſily attacked. 
Accordingly diſpoſitions were made for ſtorming 


the redoubt. On the thirty-firſt of July, in the 


forenoon, part, of brigadier Monckton's brigade 
was embarked in the boats of the fleet to be tranſ- 
ported from Point Levi. The. two brigades com- 
manded by the brigadiers Townſhend and Murray 


were held in readineſs to croſs the ford whenever it 
ſhould be found neceſſary. To facilitate their pal- | 


ſage the admiral had placed the Centurion in the 
channel, ſo that ſhe might check the fire of the 
lower battery, by which the ford was commanded. 
A numerous train of artillery was placed upon the 
eminence, to batter and enfilade the enemy's in- 
trenchments : at the ſame time the two tranſports, 
| Prepared for this purpoſe, were run a-ground near 

the redoubt, to favour the deſcent of the troops. 
The viſible agitation produced among the French 


by theſe previous ſteps, and by the fire of the Cen- 


turion, which was very judiciouſly directed, deter- 
mined Mr. Wolfe to ſtorm the intrenchment with- 
out delay; and orders were given, that the three 
brigadiers ſhould, at a certain fignal put their 
troops in motion, which was accordingly made at 
a proper time of the tide; but, in rowing to- 
wards the ſhore, many of the boats grounded upon 


a ledge that runs off a conſiderable diſtance from 


it, So much time was loſt by this accident, that 
the general was obliged to ſend an officer to ſtop 
Mr. Townſhend's corps which he perceived was in 
motion. As ſoon as the boats were floated, and 


ranged in proper order, the general, aſſiſted by ſe. 


veral ſea-officers, ſounded the ſhore, in order to 
find a place where the troops might 5 956567 
with the greateſt ſafety. This being diſcovered, 
thirteen companies of grenadiers, and two hundred 


men of the ſecond American battalion were the 


firſt who landed. The grenadiers. were ordered to 
form into four diſtin bodies, and begin the at- 
tack, ſuſtained by brigadier Monckton's corps, as 
ſoon as the troops had paſſed the ford and were at 
hand to aſſiſt. From ſome miſunderſtanding, how- 
ever, theſe orders were entirely neglected. Before 


tance, the grenadiers, without waiting to be drawn 


up in any regular form, ran towards the enemy's 


intrenchments in the utmoſt confuſion; but the 


— 


circumſtance contributed to render hazardous. 


——— — 
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firſt fire of the enemy having checked them, th. 

were obliged to ſhelter themſelves under the re- 
doubt, which the French had abandoned at their 
approach, Here they continued for ſome time, 
being unable to form under ſo hot a fire, notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of their officers, who were 
many of them wounded, and ſome of them even 
loſt their lives in endeavouring to bring them into 
ſome kind of order. Wolfe then ordered them to 
retreat and form behind Monckton's brigade which 


was by this time come up. This ſecond misfortune 


occaſioned ſo long a delay, that the day was far 


| | | advanced before any remedy could be thought of. 
the general intended ſhould aſſiſt him in making || 


The wind began to blow with unuſual violence, 


| and the tide to make, therefore the general thought 


proper not to perſiſt in an attempt, which every 


In 
conſequence of this reſolution, the troops returned 


| without farther moleſtation to the other ſide of the 
river Montmorenci ; and the admiral ordered the 


two veſſels, which were aground, to be ſet on fire, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the enemy. 
In this engagement abave five hundred men were 
killed, among whom were many officers. © 

Brigadier Murray was now ſent with twelve 
hundred men in tranſports, above the town, to a& 
in concert with rear-admiral Holmes, whom admi- 
ral Saunders had ſent up with ſome force to deſtroy 
the French ſhipping. Mr. Murray was likewiſe 
ordered to let no opportunity eſcape of engaging 
the enemy's detachments, and even of provoking 
them to battle, In conſequence of theſe inſtructions, 
he twice endeavoured to land on the north ſhore, 
but found it impracticable: a third attempt, how- 
ever, proved more ſucceſsful : he made a ſudden 
deſcent at Chambaud, and burnt a conſiderable ma- 
gazine, filled with arms, cloathing, proviſion, and 
ammunition ; after which, finding the enemy's 


| ſhips were moored in ſuch a manner as to be out of 
all danger, he returned to the camp, where the 


priſoners, he had taken, brought the firſt news of 


the reduction of Niagara and Crown Point, and 
that general Amherſt was employed in making pre- 
parations for an attack on the corps. poſted at the 


iſle Aux Noix, under M. Bourlemaque. 


o . * : * 


”w 


| 1 99 + IJ 

This intelligence gave general Wolfe the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction ; but at the ſame time it convinced him, 
that the hope he had entertained of aſſiſtance from 
general Amherſt was now na longer to be depended 
on. At laſt, a continual ſucceſſion of care, watch- 
ing, and fatigue, produced a fever and dyſentery; 
by which. this truly great man was for ſome time 
rendered incapable of performing his duty. His 
mind, however, was not in a ſtate of inactivity; 


for during the whole time of his confinement he 


held conſultations with his officers for the public 
utility. They agreed in opinion, that any 1 
attempts at Montmorenci would be of no effect, 
and that their principal operations ought to be car- 

ried on above the town, in order, if poſſible, to 
draw the enemy to an engagement. In conſequence 


of this reſolution; as ſoon as the general was ſome- 


what recovered, the troops quitted their camp at 


Montmorenci, and, with the artillery were re-im- 


i Before barked, and landed at Point Levi. They then. 
Mr. Monckton had landed, 'and while brigadier || 


Townſhend was on his march at a conſiderable dif- 


paſſed up the tiver in tranſports, while admiral 
Holmes made a movement with his ſhips, to amuſe 
the enemy poſted on the north ſhore. The weather 
being extremely bad, and the tranſports very much 
crowded, the general ordered half of the men 7 
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The plan of operations was now entirely changed, 
there appearing no poſſibility of attacking the ene- 
my above the town. A ſcheme was formed, and 
preſented, by the three brigadiers, for conveying 
the troops farther down in boats, and landing them 
in the night within a league of Cape Diamond, in 
hopes of aſcending the heights of Abraham, which 


riſe abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of 


the river, that they might take poſſeſſion of the 
ground on the back of the city, in which place the 
fortifications were but indifferent. Hazardous as 
this undertaking was, Wolfe reſolved to attempt 
it; accordingly the time was fixed, and the necel- 
ary preparations made. Admiral Holmes with his 
fquadron was ordered to move about three leagues 
farther up the river than the place appointed for 
the diſembarkation, in order to amuſe M. de Bou- 
gainville, whom Montcalm had detached to attend 
the motions of this ſquadron; but as ſoon as night 
came on he was to return down the river, that he 
might be ready to protect the landing of the forces. 
On the twelfth of September, about one in the 
morning, the firſt embarkation, conſiſting of four 
complete regiments of light infantry, commanded 
by colonel Howe, a detachment of highlanders, 
and the American grenadiers, was made in flat- 
bottomed boats, under the immediate command 
of the brigadiers Monckton and Murray, though 


g_ Wolfe accompanied them, and was one of || mand devolved on brigadier Townſhend, who 


e firſt who landed. They then fell down with 
the tide to the intended place of diſembarkation, 
rowing cloſe to the-north ſhore, in order to find it 
the more eaſily; but by the rapidity of the tide, 
and the darkneſs of the night, the boats overſhot 
the mark, and the troops landed a little below the 
place intended. This was no ſooner accompliſhed 
than the boats were ſent back for a ſecond embark- 
ation, which was ſuperintended by brigadier Town- 


ſnend. In the mean time colonel Howe, with the 


light infantry and highlanders, aſcended the preci- 


pices with amazing courage and activity; and in 
their way diſlodged a captain's guard, which de- 
fended a paſs, by which alone the reſt of the troops 


could reach the ſummit. The whole army then 
mounted without moleſtation, and the general drew 
them up in order as they arrive. 
M. de Montcalm was ſoon informed that the 
Engliſh had gained the heights of Abraham; upon 
which he reſolved to give them battle; and, hav- 
ing collected his whole force from the ſide of Beau- 
port, immediately ſet forward on his march. Ge- 


neral Wolfe perceived them croſſing the river St. 


Charles, upon which he began to form his own 


line, which conſiſted of ſix battalions and the 
Louiſburgh grenadiers; the right commanded by 


brigadier Monckton, and the left by brigadier 
Murray. Colonel Howe, with his light infantry 
was poſted in the rear of the left. The manner in 
which Montcalm advanced, plainly ſhewed that 
his deſign was to flank the left of the Engliſh, and 
accordingly brigadier Townſhend was ſent thither 
with the regiment of Amherſt, which he formed 
en potence, preſenting a double front to the enemy. 
He was. afterwards reinforced by two' battalions ; 
-and the reſerve conſiſted of one regiment, drawn 
up in eight ſubdiviſions, with large intervals. 
About nine in the morning the enemy ad- 
vanced to the charge with great order and reſolu- 
tion, though their fire was both irregular and inef- 


EER 0 
be landed on the ſouth ſhore, for refreſhment. fectual. 
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to follow them. 


the weather compelled them to make the beſt 


The Engliſh reſerved all their ſhot till 
the French approached within forty yards of their 
line, when they poured in a violent diſcharge, and 
continued the fire with ſuch ſpirit and activity as 
could not fail of doing terrible execution. The 
general had fixed himſelf where the attack was moſt 


warm; and ſtanding conſpicuous in the very front 


of the line, he was aimed at by the enemy's markſ- 
men, and received a ſhot in the wriſt, which did 


not, however, oblige him to quit the field; for 


wrapping his handkerchief about it, he continued 
to give his orders without the leaſt emotion, and 
advanced at the head of the grenadiers with their 
bayonets fixed, when another ball unfortunately 
entered the breaſt of chis young hero, who fell at 
the moment when victory was crowning all his la- 
bours with ſucceſs; for at this very inſtant every 
regiment of the Britiſh army ſeemed to exert itſelf 
for the honour of its own peculiar character. 
While the right puſhed on with their bayonets, bri- 
gadier Murray advanced briſkly with the troops un- 


der his command, and ſoon broke the centre of the 


enemy; the highlanders then drawing their broad- 
ſwords, fell in among them with irreſiſtable fury, 
and drove them with great ſlaughter into the town 
and works they had raiſed at the bridge over the ri- 
ver St. Charles. ee 55 

By the death of general Wolfe, and Mr. Monck- 
ton's having received a dangerous wound, the com- 


haſtened to the centre; and finding the troops diſ- 
ordered by the purſuit, formed them again with 
great expedition, This taſk was ſcarce accompliſhed 
when M. de Bougainville, with a body of two thou- 
ſand freſh men, appeared in the rear of the Engliſh, 
He had begun his march from Cape Rouge as ſoon 


as he received intelligence, that the Britiſh troops 


had-gained the heights of Abraham, but could not 
arrive time enough to have any ſhare in the action. 


Two battalions with two pieces of artillery were im- 


mediately ordered to advance againſt him, who at 
their approach retired among woods and ſwamps, 
where general Townſhend did not think it prudent 
M. de Montcalm was mortally wounded in the 
battle, and taken to Quebec, where he died. 


His ſecond 'in command was left wounded on the 


field, and next day expired on board an Engliſh 


ſhip, to Which he had been conyeyed, about one 


thouſand of the enemy were made priſoners, in- 


| cluding a great number of officers, and about five 


hundred were ſlain on the field of battle. The 
remains of their army after they had reinforced the 


[| garriſon of Quebec, retired to Port au Tremble, 


from hence they proceeded to Jaques Quartiers, 
where they remained intrenched, till the ſeverity of 


of 
their way to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. 2 
In this memorable action the Engliſh had only 
fifty men killed and about five hundred wounded, 
But the death of general Wolfe was a national loſs, 


as he might be juſtly placed among the greateſt ge- 


nerals of the age. When the fatal ball which put 
a period to his life firſt ſtruck his breaſt, he was car- 


fied to a ſmall diſtance in the rear, where ſupported 


by an Engliſh grenadier, and a particular friend, he 

received the welcome news by his ſervant who had 

long attended him, that the French were defeated, 

and eyen ſeeking their ſafety by a ern Pig, 
| ; | ouze 


pwnd by this cheari 
ro, though then in | 
opened his eyes, replying with a trembling accent, 
Then, I thank God, I die contented,” and ex- 
pired immediately. 8 

Wolfe ſeemed formed by nature, for reaching the 
ſummit of military greatneſs ; and by the molt aſ- 
fiduous application had ſo greatly improved the ta- 
lents he had received, that he may be eonſidered 
as the wonder of his age. Nor was he the leaſt de- 
ficient in the ſocial virtues of life: he ſought for 
deſerving objects, and relieved their wants. Firm 
and fincere in his friendſhips, gentle and conciliat- 
ing in his manners; a friend to juſtice, and a warm 


information, the young 


champion for the honour and liberties of his coun- 


try, he was beloved and eſteemed by every man of 
virtue, probity, and honour. Perhaps it will 
be unneceſſary to add, that he died univerſally 


lamented. 


The battle of Quebec happened on the twelfth of 
September, and on the ſeventeenth, admiral Saun- 
ders, having firſt ſent up all the boats of the fleet 
with artillery and ammunition, failed with the ſhi 


of war, in order to attack the lower town; while 


neral E ſhould be employed in aſſault- 
g the upper, for which he had been making the 
neceſſary preparations ever ſince the action. But 


before either of theſe deſigns could be put in prac- 


tice, a flag of truce was ſent from the town with 


propoſals of capitulation, which being well conſi- 


dered by the general and admiral, were accepted 
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and ſigned at eight next morning; when the Britiſh | 


forces took immediate poſſeſſion of the place. 
Next day about a thouſand French ſoldiers were, ac- 
cording to the articles of capitulation, embarked 
on board ſome tranſports and ſent to France; while 


numbers of the inhabitants delivered up their arms, 


and took the oath of fidelity to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. General Townſhend, having left a garriſon 
of five thouſand effective men at Quebec under the 


| 


A. D. 1759. 


ters of cantonment. Every thing now remained 


laſt agonies of death, || quiet till the month of September, when major 


Brereton, who commanded the Engliſh forces, be- 
ing joined by major Gordon with three hundred 
men of colonel Coote's battalion, he reſolved to 
give the enemy battle, and accordingly began his 
march for Wandewaſh, which place he attacked, 
but received ſuch a warm reception from the be-. 
ſieged that he was obliged to return from whence 
he came, with the loſs of three hundred men killed 


and wounded. After this attempt the enemy re- 


| inforced the 2 of Wandewaſh, and the re- 


mainder of t 


troops were aſſembled by M. de 


On the firſt of September vice admiral Pocock 
ſailed from Madraſs in queſt of the enemy, and 
next day diſcovered their fleet, conſiſting of fifteen 
ſail, ſtanding to the northward : but his endea- 
vours to bring them to an engagement praved in- 
effectual, till the tenth, about two in the afternoon, 
when the French admiral made the ſignal for bat- 
tle. The engagement was maintained with great 
fury on both ſides for two hours, and then the 


Bufly at Arcot. 


whole French ſquadron, bore away to the South- 


eaſt with all the canvas they could ſpread. The 
Britiſh fleet had ſuffered ſo much in their maſts and 
rigging that they could not purſue ; and the admi- 
ral returned to Madraſs, where his ſhips, being 
refitted, he once more ſailed in queſt of M. d'Ache 
whom he found lying at anchor in the road of Fon; 
dicherry. He immediately made the line of battle 
a-head, in which ſituation he continued for ſome 


| time, but finding the enemy was reverſe to a ſecond 


| 


i 
| 


| engagement, he * returned to the harbour of 


| 


| 


Madraſs. « The French ſquadron then ſailed to the 
iſland of Mauritius, in order to be refirted ; by 
which means they left the Engliſh maſters of the 
Indian coaſt. Soon after admiral Corniſh, who 


| had failed from England in the beginning of the 


| 
| 


command of brigadier Murray, embarked with ad- 


miral Saunders, and about the beginning of winter, 
arrived in England. Brigadier Monckton was con- 


ear, with four ſhips of the line, joined admiral 
ocock at Madrals. . i 
The Dutch, who, during the preſent war, had 


maintained a moſt puſillanimous, and, in ſome 


4 


veyed to New York, where he happily recovered of || reſpects, a moſt inſidious neutrality, now proceeded 


his wound. | | . 
The ſame glorious ſucceſs attended the Britiſh 
arms in the Eaſt Indies, as in America. In the 
latter end of the laſt year the French general, 
ally, had made an unſucceſsful attempt upon 
adraſs : after which, the Engliſh being too weak 
to meet the enemy in the field, planned little 
Expeditions which were executed with great vigour. 
Colonel Ford, who commanded the in Ben- 


gal obtained a complete victory over M. de Con- 
ans, in the neighbourhood of Muſulipatam, 


| 


to open acts of hoſtility in the Eaſt-Indies. The 
reat Extenſion of our trade in the kingdom of 
Bengal had excited the envy and jealouſy of the 
Dutch factory, who poſſeſſed a ſtrong fort at Chin- 
chura, in the river of al, -and reſolved, if 
poſſible, to engroſs the whole trade of falt-petre. 
There remains no doubt of their having tampered 
with the new nabob, who lay under ſuch obliga- 


| tions to the Engliſh, and obtained his connivance. 


| 


which he aftetwards entered in triumph. At the | 
me time colonel Maitland was detached from | 


mbay, with fifteen hundred ys, 
undred Europeans, againſt che town and caſtle of 
utat; which ſurrendered in a very ſhort time. 
Soon after the main body of the Engl forces, 
Which had been ſtationed at Madraſs for the pre- 
ſeryation of that important ſettlement, took the 
field and made themſelves maſters of the fort of 
Schengelpel, which commanded all the adjacent 
country, and ſecùred the Britiſh ſettlements to the 
northward. Senſible of the importance of | this 


ing all his efforts ineffectual, he retired towards 
Iandewalh, where his troops were put into quar- 


ſeapoys, and nine 


paſt M. Lally endeavoured to diſlodge them, but | 


ed of his intention, he could not 


Their ſcheme was likewiſe approved by the gover- 


nor of Batavia, who undertook to put it in exe- 


cution. Accordingly, under pretence of rein- 
forcing the Dutch garriſons in Bengal, he equipped 
an armament of ſeven ſhips, on board which he 
embarked five hundred European troops and fix 
hundred Malayeſe, under the command of :coloacl 
Ruſſel; and about the beginning of October the 
armament arrived in the river of Bengal. 
Colonel Clive having received intelligence of 
their deſign, complained to the new nabob, who 
— it moſt agate iſſue 10 order, 2 
ling this ſquadron to up the river. At the 
— time the colonel ſent * 4 to the Dutch 
commodore, telling him, that having been inform - 
permit them ta 


land forces and march to Chinchura. n 
| 0 
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of the Dutch fleet [Was not yet arrived, therefore ver Wandewaſh. & their wa reduced con · 
the commodore thought proper to aſſure Mr. Clive, || jiveram, of which colonel n deen inform · 
that he had no intention 10 ſend forces to Chin; 80 he made a forced march towards that place. 
chura, and only begged; ſome troops might he n his approach, the French abandoned it, and con · 
hoe ue 3. Which, requeſt, was com- || tinuing their rout to Wande waſh, iaveſted the fore; 

th on FO ndition-that they. ſhould not ad- They were cloſely followed by Mr. Coote, who 

e But ng. e the reſt. of the ſhips. ar-, || hearing chat a breach was already made, determin- 
rote My e to his word given; and the || ed to give them battle. This was accordingly done, 


ubah's or no he , proceeded up the riwer to the and the Engliſh obtained a compleat victory. 
pk ts. of Tannah fort, where his troops ||  Diſconcerted at this defeat, and dreading a ſe- 
were landed and began their march, to. Chinchura, cond attack from colonel Coote, the French gene · 
Not contented with Oh 0 a revenge for the aftront || ral, retired; with the poor remains of his atmy to 
he pretended the t d received in being denied || Pondicherry, In the mean time the Engliſh com- 
a paſſage BED a e he nol ſeveral ſmall | mander made himſelf maſter of Chittiput, Tim - 
veſſels on (the river longing eo the Engliſh. com- | mery, and Arcot, the capital of the province; 
pany; and the Calcutta, omeward bound In- where he found twenty-two pieces of cannan, four 
diaman, commanded by captain Wilſon, 4ailing || mortars, and Als quantity of all kinds of milie 
down the river, the commodore ſent him word, tary ſtores. 


that if he attempted to paſs he would ſink him, and | 


We have, been obliged to extend the nareieive 
immediately run out his guns as if he intended of this noble expedition beyond the concluſion; of 


to put his thre 5 in execution; PO, which captain || the year in order to give the whole campaign toge· 
Win, return 1 Cal leutta, and informed colonel || ther: for it would have rendered the account much 
of what had happened who ordered him, || leſs. pleaſing had we divided it, and given part of 
905 550 other ſhip 15 then at ace there, to pre-: the tranſactions in this, and part of the ſubſe __ 
pare for battle attack the Dutch ſquadron. [| year. 1; 
S the y fell down the, Tiver, and found || While the Engliſh were. thus driving the . 
pen _ up 2 line, of battle to oppoſe before them in the Indies and America, their armies 
| 8-7 P. Fake duke of Vorſet, commanded by met with equal ſucceſs in Europe. It was hoped; 
captain Fe —— ſter,. began the engagement with, 4 indeed, that the belligerent powers, whoſe reſources 
dadlide, Which. Wag „immediately teturned. A || were nearly exhauſted, would have cloſed the ſcene 
ſevere re was now maintained on. both. ſides, all of blood, and given re 1 to the world; but cheſe 
wo of the Put. men, ſlipping, their, cables, bore || flattering expectations ſoon vaniſhed like the morn- 
away, and a third was HEY * Their com- ing cloud, and each Os decide the Am 
odore Feng. thus, weakened, : 9 0 few broad- by the Word. M bas 
| files. Fuck his flag, to captain. ilſon, and the | - (Prince Ferdinand, who ſtill add the al- 
aber dle d his GR % victory be-; lied army, was: ſtrengthened with freſh reinforce - 


— 


= 


— — 


* wage drained gf one man ments from England, and reeruits from different 
7 ſid hy 2 en 10 2 00 ot the parse © of Germany 3 his troops were regularly paid 
prizes, a at the, pr pron 40 Calcutta. In the and well ſupplied with every comfort and conve- 
mean Dur anel Clive live had detached colonel Ford, nience; but, by the treachery of the enemy, they 


2 five 1 men, Foy ard. ay of the Dutch. 
rces, who were. n heir watches Chinchura : put 
"Od not dance till they ATED 0895. that 
5 5 hen, n che! Twenty; hich, of. i et 
attacked, a 40 total | defeared. theme. Pn 0 
modation were nom ſent. to colonel F 2 8 
5 iretors and, council of. the, Dutch, ary | | 
Chinchura, 1 e Which a negotiation enſued, unexpectedly halted, and immediately diſarmed the 
Atteaty, to che ſatisfaction of all. Parties, was _ guerds, This outragequs proceeding threw the in- 
| boo ono vids 36 1123%d habſtagte ante the moſt dreadful conſternation, 
tranſaftions, che council,and gover-. || which they bad, not recovered When five other 
adra N dude ene ue French Tegiments entered the place, and here the 
ch detached, A fro, Na 296 y, of. troops to prince. de Soubiſe now eſtabliſhed his head quarters. 
the eb ward, taken. Send dam, and. threatened By this perfidious ſtep the enemy made themſelves 
8 wich a eh it was reſolyed that co-¶ maſters of the whole courſe, of the Mayne and the 
F wh mo had arrived. from, England, upper Rhine; by which they received evety ſpecies 
ſhauld rake the fe 0 and ayout.ro.ftop his pro. || of; ſupply fron Mente, Spine, Worms, and even 
gr ; \ceord Jin began, bis, pafch, at the the. 8 of Alſace. hen prince Ferdinand 
ead of ry, 1905 , one hundred Europeans, ing || was informed of this event, he determined to diſ- 
luding cavalry, 390 NE EA . with, lodge de Soubiſe, and, having collected all his 
5 1 pieces of nnqn, and On forces near Fulda, to the amount of forty thouſand, 
155 n href a. 119 5 e to the choice troops, he began his march on the tenth. of 
fax, ewa . made A, Practica- April. On the thirteenth he came in ſight of the, 
b br each. fy * . e ſelves enemy, Who were ſtrongly intrenched about the. 


| were deprived of ſome. very advantageous reſources. 
On the ſecond. of January the French regiment of 
| Naſſau, preſenting, itſelf before the gate of Frank- 
fort on the Mayne, a neutral imperial city, and de- 
. ey a paſſage, it was introduced, and conduct- 
l 


ed by a detachment of the garriſon through the 5 
as far as the gate of Saxenhauſen where the Frenc 


h, | 
N 

ners ar, „He i br fortreſs; of, || village of Bergen, between Frankfort: and Hanau. 
922 by 0 eit but. the | Their general, the duke de Broglio, ng ſooner re- 


Gy wer | 
1 99 ihe bs honours ceived intelligence of-the prince's intention, than he, 
7 7 he fd Praha Engliſh, || diſpoſedi his army in ſuch a manner as prevented the 
5 col 00 7 Ji ben at . WT on the, allies from, making their attack any way but by the 


E. e began his march ii ia, order to eco: village. mel Ferdinand abe W of 
1 noh 303 | | their 


He — — — - 


by 
31} 
U 
| 
| 
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| was of the utmoſt conſequence to the Freneh, for | 
white their army 3 even the luxuries of We in | 


time the allied army affembled in the neighbogr || che eavatry being 


and Minden. But theſe recautions proved fruitleſs; 


on which theregeney of Hanover, alurmed ar the || allizs, abend eie vi precipt 


under prinee Ferdinand, who ſtill continued tb re- 


| river, and on the fifteenth àrfived there himſelf,” 


che enemy entirely from chat neighbourfood he 


nis quarters at Kirchhmnegar, in order to intercept are n c e Vith 
| che ben *s convoys from Federer, ieee at kiigth they gave Way in Alf | 
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their ſituation, noowithſtanding' which he reſolved to 8 — — wich — 1 
t uy 


give them bartle. Aceordingly about ten in the || my 
morning the nt began but the MR | . eneamped, having a'tnorals on che r 
the village of Fi ed wade Sehe Kit, an in ront 


repulſed in three attacks, The. having leſt abo 
two thouſand men, among whoth was the ptände er thoſe of 3 and Hialtzenbaufen. -Fif: 
Yſſembourgh; prince Ferdinand thought — to | teen battalions arid Hineteen fcrhfAdrbfis, with a bfi. 
retreat to Windeben; from whence im s few days | gude of heavy „under the 'cotmmand' of 
he continued his march to Munſter; This defeat | general Wang bent were plated on che leſt, 9 
hind the village of Dodenhauſen, which was forti- 
fied with ſorne tedoubrs, defendetl by rwo'batte: 
Duſeldorp and Crevetr, the || oh; while colond Lnckner, with the ev 


the neighbourhood 


allies laboured under dearth; and 13 eikäte and 4 bfi brigade' of e e two 


ſpecies of ptoviſiony' the country Which they | bzitations of gteftadters betwern Bu- 
ond being entirely exhauſted, pr all the ſupplies chebourg and the Weser, D che body of 


liged to T bee bog from 4 immenſe diſtance; | tt op com andec by the duke "de Brotlio on the 
= the third of June a junction was effected other ſide of the ti 


between the French armies, 2 the Upper and || The nidtthal de Cantaded, Gs bow 
Lower Rhine, near Mar urg, under the command | fſolttion of attacking the allied army, on the [thit- 


of the marſhal de Contades, who'proceeded to the ty-firft: of July, ke ordered. Brogho' to r repaſs the 


north ward, and fixed hg head quarters at Corbath'y || river with his corps, which being done, be ad- 
fro whence he detached 4 bofly of light rt6dþs't6 | ance in elght |Colotihitis; and about midiiight 
ſſeſſion of Caſſel, which ? Mee e general Ins || erofiſe@ the ryulet of Bartz, that rar 'albti"the 

ad abandoned at his approach. The Freneh I nioraſs, and falls into the Weſer at Minden. Ar 
— encamped at Statberg, and the duke I day break he 22 F #tny Lo cr of "battle, 


into the terfitoties of Hanover, where he beim fi feng the 
ſeized Gottingen without oppoſition. In the meam Fine; the wo 1 coſiſiſti 


E 5 who commanded the right wing, ad- woe it facing' IE et gh: 


of 4 5 * 
— Ye Lipft Seen = fiationEt iche be. mole Al tire 
ade, and eneurnped about Soeft and i — to cannonade the 
Werle; bat prince 4 2 finding himſelf | quarters at Hille, upon which two Tis e 
greatly bie to the united forces of t enemy, || lery were immediately conveyed to = plac 
was obliged to tetire as they advaneed, having firſt | the officer of the ee dere te Her 
left ſtrong garriſons in Lipſtadt, Retberg, Munſter, || orders to defend himſelf ts the falt extretnity.” Gene- 
ral Gieſen, who 8 Lubtke, wat commanded 
| ro attack the enemy's pelt at Eickhorſt, which fer- 


—ͤ—ũ—ÿũ— 2 ̃ —E 


for Retberg was ſurptized by the duke de Broglio; 


after which he took Minden by ſtorm, made gene, vice was fucetföfull p A. The prince of An- 

tal Zaſtrow, wich his garriſon of fifteen Hundred Halt, witly the reſt of dhe piquets, took poſfęffton f 

men, priſoners of war, and ſeized a very large ma- he village of Halen, where ptitice Perdinand was 
ne of hay and com. It was not long before || reſolved to ſoſt ain his 1 & The 


unſter and Lipſtadt were obliged to ſubmit; up- ſeized on this place, 


progreſs of the enemy, employed their vtmoRt! en- | The allied my now ad amen \f &&f ichn 
deavours in raifing recruits for reinforcing the army || and vecupred" the ground between Tale and H 
mern while general Wahjzettheimn's corps filled t 
che ſpace berweetithis laſt village and Dodenfiauſen. 
The chief axtack made by the enemy, was on the 
left, with a dèſign to force Wangenheim' 8 corps, 
| and penetrate between it and the body of rhe allied 
atm; But they received a trioft ſevere clicck To 


a battery of thirty cannon, exected on purpoſe 
The marſnal de Cotitades now! atvanced towards receive them About five in the popes both, 


Minden, where he egcamped in #rong' firdationy 22 eaniidhaded each other? at fix the fie 
having that town on his fight, 4 fteeß hill on his | che wWuſquett) began with great fury, and the ab- 


treat; and, of the eleventh of July, removed his | 
head quarters from vere park, Ac Bomte, near the 

Weſer. Here he received diſagteeable news 
that Mindem had ſurrendered, Tac he ſent a 
detachment to ſecure che poſt of 'Staltarian on Mat 


ͤ— , . 


left, u moraſs in front, and 4 firulet in His rear, tion became Very hot ade the 4 i ri, where fix 


The duke de Broglio commanded 1 ſeparate body || rezutienty of Englith infantry wo battalions 
betwern Hanſbergert and Minden, en'the other fide || of TS guards, hot 12 2 the re- 


_ of the Weler; and the duke de Briſke, with;athire | peited affiil wei: oth neers,/ bur, with 
body, conſiſting of tight choufand men occupied 
2 ſtrong poſt by the village of Coveldr,”e0 fabilitste 


14 Tea 5 ae dae eyery 
body of HeHe and 1 hep pag mn Fn ack 
the route of the canvoys from Paderborn. Princd || cheth oh dhe gef anf ltr the Center. At this [Hiltai 

Ferdinand, who had moved his camp ftom Statee- | prihce Fetdinand' ſent ordert to lord K 151 
nun to Peretſhagen; detached the Needle pritive; | ville” whe-comrthrtanded the whole Bricith 

en the twenty eighth of July to Lubeke, frau | veral brigades of German cavalry, to. Advance: 
whence he diſlodged the enemy; and continuing ls wheehetr  drdets 1 terte Wielt pre- 
march tb Rimſel, Was joined by - thhor:ganerit || 9, ' by Io 


Dreyes; who had retaken Oſfnabrug and drove | Wirtaih, buy ck Wo . 
e 1 A e WD uy, 225 "nie 


therefore advaneed towards Hervorden; and pitehee || 


heats 2 wt 


A. D. . 6! B10UR% CY & Off - | 
abandonec the field of battle to 'the vietors, who 
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troops, and lthe excl eren The French 


them to the ramparts of Minden, the gar. like wiſe employed themſelves in carry ing off their 


dan of which place ſurrendered next day at diſers- magazines and fortifying Gieſſen. In the mean 
on: . 1 


ume the duke of Wirtemberg having 


In this action he loss of the French amounted || town-of Fulda, the hereditary prince 2 * | 


to about ſeven thouſand men killed, wourided, and || beat up his quarters. In conſequence of this te · 


taken priſoners; among whom were many officers || reſolution, om the twenty-eight of November; he 
of conſiderable race. That of the allies did not began his march from Marputge at the head of A 
exceed two thouſand ; twelve Rugdred of which 


| ſele& body of forces, and on the thirtisth, about 

were Engliſh; for as they obtained the greateſt || one in the morning, arrived before Fulda. The 
wy 0 on this important day; ſo they were the | troops of Wirtemberg, who were detached about 
careft ſufferers. 2 Ferdinand fed imme · {| in ſmall parties, retired haſtily into the town, whi 

ate orders for returning his thanks to ſueh regi- || ther they were followed by the heredita aty prince, 
ments and officers, as Rad Uiftitiguilhed themfelves who purſued them to the other fide of it, where 


in ce action: But theſe orders coritained ſome e- four battalions were routed and taket ; while | the 
ions which ſeemed to cotivey à very ſevere te. duke himſelf, with the reſf of his forces, filed off 
on on the corander in chief of the Britiſh || on the other fide of Fulda, and the prince advanced 
— the conſequence of which was, that, in a te Rupertenrade, ſituated on the right of the 
few days after the battle, his Jerdſfiip feligned tis | French —* This motion obliged the duke de 
command, and returned Home," Where, in a ſhort || Broghio'to 
rie, he was deprived of alt His minttaty employ. | where he ho ds his head quarterd. The allied 
ments, and fuctteded in "iv" eoffittianie by the | army immediately took poſſtffion'- of his camp at 
ths tis of ' Granby. 100009 901 10.0159 311 05 I Kleinlinnes amd Heuchelem, where they began to 
e enemy in Mair rellen eroſted be Weler ad malle prepdrations fot the fiege of Gieſfm ; but 
Vibe the bridges over that fwer. The marſhal de | the ſevericy of the ſeaſon rendered tho defign cv 
Contades at firſt ſeemed inc linec to retite to Pader- || tive; prince Ferdinand therefore thought proper to 
born, but was obliged to change this Plan, in co. "detach che hereditary prince, at the head bf twelve 
ſequerice of his receiving intellgenee, that on ' the || thouſand men, to the — of tko king of Pruſſia, 
vel day of his own — * the die de Briſae was | who ſuffertd greatly this — by the Auſtrian 
ſhed- dy the hereditary prinee im the neigh- | and Ruffian armies, ied arvtry bein _ 
May wr of Coveldr, ſo that the" paſſage of ide wenkened, Broghis thought in a favourable 
| ks one was rendered irnpratticable. || unity for attacking them to advantage, — 
* plied Minden with a ſufficient gert. ingly, on the twenty- fifth of December, he ad- 
erditrand proeeeded 6 Hervorden ; ; || vanced towards their camp z but found them ſo 
ti 12 4 — prince kerollech the Weter ar Ha- || well difpoſed to receive him, that he thought pro- 
1 in order to purſue the enemy, who kept re- per to abandon his enter prize and return to his 
treatiog before him, while he felzed every  oppor- || former quarters. The allles tien quitted Kleinlin- 
attacking theit rear, tbok the greateft net and proceeded to Coſdorf, where they were 
of their baggage,” ahd drove them from evety || cant6ned till the beginning of January, when —4 
Pace they me in Weſtphalie: ' The _— fell back & für as Marpurg, where prince Ferdi 
2 the _ time, acvanced by" {| nafid eftabliſhed his head quarters. U 


8, i & Ferdinand havin ee -- Having thus given a particular detail of the ops- 
|, 


— 


— — . foti '6f which Rad ſur? to rations of this campaign, as far as they we to us, 
N ne detached general Imbet with e ſhall return to our affairs at home. 7-1 

do reduce the city of Munſter, On the fourteentk of 3 tho parliament 

hes be teh began to barter” with great met at Weſtrhinſter, when the ſel 
fury; but M. @Arthehtieres advanced 10 its Ke, by eommiſſion, and the lord-keeper 5 ws oper 
. K and obliged general Imhoff to abandom the liege; o both houſes, recapitulating our uncommon ſue- 
who being ſoon after reinforced; marched back to || exſſes, iti every part of the globe, this campaign, 
ee and obliged the French comittiatider to and, in his majeſty's nartje, congratulating rhe 
tr kus turn: but the ſiege of this imporxant ittidinent therevfi, Addreſſes from both houſes 
lace was not regularly undetraken til November, || being preſented, the eommons procceded to ſettle 
hen it was fort 1 and the operations the ſupply, which this year amounted to ſixteen 
carrie 480 with —4 vigour, chat, in a few days, mihlions, one hundred, "thirty thouſand, five hun- 
the city ſurtendered on capitularivit. | || dred-and ſixty-ofie pounds, nine ſhillings and eight- 

Prince Ferdinand now took polizfion of che perice 

town and caſthe of Marpurg,” after ' which he pro- In the beginning of this yea died the princeſs 
ceeded with the army to Neidar- Weimar, and there || dowager of Oratige and Naſſau, governante of the 
Fed his camp; while Contates tettiained: at Gieſ- | United Provitiees; and eldeſt daughter of his Britan- 
fen, on the fouth fide of the river Tttine; where he niemsjeſty, Who was informed of this melancholy 
was joined by the marſhal & Efttées. Cbhtades and event by A letter from the ſtates - general, wherein 
Brogliv had mutually accuſed each her of 'thif. | they cöndeled with him on the irteparable loſs 


conduct, but the latter ſeemed to gain credit at the | which he, as Well as they, had ſuſtained; and aſ- 
court of Verſailles, and in à little dime he aſfumed 


the cotnrttahd of the French army, While Contades, vention in ſecuring and defending the rights and in- 


VEſtives with ſeveral other general öfficerz, who || tereſts of the young ſtadtholder and the prineels his 
- verentor 7e grog, teceived orders to return to Hiſter,” whom they conſidered as children of the 
ens neee public. The death of this table prinreſs was 
"White the too armies lay encamped 1 a Son followed by that of the pritivels . Elizabeth 
oͤthet ſeveral ſkirmiſhes paſſed between the light Caroline, ſecond daughter of his royal highneſs 


Frederic 


—_— 


— 


, 


uiſn Gieſſen, and retire to Pfied- 


ſured him they would employ all their care and at- 
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Frederic prince of Wales ho paid the great debt 


of natute at Kew, in che ſevenüsenth year- 5 her 
arts likewiſe ſuffered | 


an keene loſy by the death of George Frederic 


This year che Mberal 


Handel che moſe celebrated maſter. of muſie vhich 
this age had p oduced. 3 ot ©. 17 eil gu 1850 | 
v1 AUD7 7 Tue parliament continued fiiting | 


17 
till the twenty. dn of May, when a great num: 


ber of bills were paſſed into laws by comhiſſion, | 
» || merous and powerful pation of the Indians, 14 


after which the lord · keeper cloſed the ſeſſion. 


We have already obſerved that a ſmall ſquadron | 
de Thurot, had, in the 


under the command of M. 

month of October of the 
ſhelter at Gottenburgh in Sweden. From thence 
he proceeded to Bergen in Norway, 
about the latter end af January, he ſailed again for 
the northern part of Ireland; with an intention to 
make a deſcent about Derry; but before this deſign 
could be put in execution, they were driven out to 
ſea by a violent ſtorm, and in the night loſt ſight of 
one of their ſnips, which never joined them again. 

As ſoon as che tempeſt would permit, Thurot ffeer- 


ed to the iſland of Iſla, wherehe landed his troops in | 


hope of finding ſame refreſhment, and accordingly | 
Fre a were ſupplied: with ſome black cattle and a 

lie oatmeal, — which they paid a reaſonable 
rice. By this time his arrival in the Britiſn ſeas | 
ad filled the whole nation with alarm. Bodies of 

regular troops and militia were poſted along the 


coaſts of Ireland and Scotland; and befides” the | 


ſquadron under commodore Boys, who failed. to 
the northward in purſuit. of Thurot, ſeveral ſnips 
of war were ordered to ſcour the Briſtol channel, 

and cruize between Scotland and Ireland. In the 
mean time Thurot ſailed from Iſla to the bay of 
Carrickfergus i in Ireland, where, on the twenty firſt | 
of February, he actually made a deſcent with ſix 
hundred men, and meeting with no oppoſition they 
advanced towards che town, which they found as 
well guarded as the nature of, the place, and 

the circumſtances of lieutenant colonel Jennings, 
who at this time commanded four companies 


French emiſſaries from rhe province of Louiſiana, 


preceding. year, taken 


and this year, 
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ed the Belliſle and ſtrutk her colours himſelf, upon 
which the commander ſubmitted. This example 
was followed by the other French ſbips, and ,cap- 
tain Elliot conveyed his e to the Iſlg.of 
Man. ms 191144 o 6 mol 0 n r al 
Tbe war in America Was carried on with th 
— — this year, as incthe preceding, I 


. 


had, by their arts, induced. the Cherokees, à nu- 


on the confines of Virginia and Carolina, WW 
| out into open acts of hoſtility againſt the: ol 
whieh they began by plundering, maſſacring, and 
| ſcalping ſeveral Britiſh Fabiecs ot themore ſoutherg 
provinces. Mr. Lyitleton, governor. of South Ca- 
rolina having received, information of theſe out- 
rages, obtained the neceſſary aids from the aſſembly 
of his province, for maintaining a conſidęrabſe 


dition. In the beginning of QQaber he mate 

the head of eight hundred. provincials, 

with three hundred regular troops 700 penegrated 
into the heart of the country poſſeſſed b y-the: Chero; 
kees, who were ſo much intimidated: by his v 2 
proceedings, that they ſent a deputation . 
chiefs to — peace, which was re Ri — 
a, new treaty, dictated by the Engliſh , 3 
But theſe ſavages were far from b 

form the articles of this treaty; for — Lion 
had hardly returned from their country, be 

made an attempt to ſurpriae the Fuel — lg 
Prince George, near the frontiers of . 5 — 
this ſcheme” proving abottive, they wre eir 
vengeance upon the Engliſh ſubjects tradin 


their country, all of whom the Reg dere e 
mercy. They then made i incur! fans vo Bonk 


body of br which was « raid me mach 
— 


ſettlements at the Long Lanes, ang the for e 
Broad river, and: maſfacred — or AY 

"Theſe horrid cruelties alarmed all, the ſout 

lonies of the Engliſh, upon which general. Am er! 


was applied to for aſſiſtance; and twelve, hund 
men were detached to South SAO | 


of raw; undiſciplined troops there, would admit. 
A regular attack was made, :and-a ſpirited defence 
maintained, till the ammunition of the Eng- 
liſh- failed, which for ſome time they ſupplied 


the want of with ſtones and rubbiſh... But colonel | 


Jennings, finding it would be in vain to reſiſt, ſurren- 
dered, on condition that neither he nor his troops 
ſhould be ſent priſoners to France, but be, ranſom: | 
ed by ſending thither an equal number of French 
priſoners from Great Britain or Ireland. The ene- 
my, however, were ſoon obliged to abandon their 
conqueſt, for a conſiderable body of regular troops 


were by this time collected, which Thurot having 


received intelligence of, he ordered his men to re- 
imbark immediately. In the mean time intelligence 


had been diſpatched to captain Elliot, who com- 
manded the -/Eolus, Pallas, and Brilliant: frigates, | 


command of colonel; Montgomery. 
after his arrival at Charles Toyn, 
Ne: ae and 4 . ds 


Ive 


9 40 f 
e they were —.— pe his 3 Accar 
9 his apr through, the woods 992 55 l 
hergkee town of Eſtatoę, about g ve miles 
diſtant. from h his camp, which they reached early iq 
the morning; but it had been abandoned a We 
half an e their A 151 he town on | 
ever was deſtroyed; and cologel Montgomery 
lowed his blow Pane ſurprizing.. PET 7 5 
in the ſpace of a vile hours, hg Faced Sugar 


at Kingſales that three French ſhips lay at an- Town, and. every and ho e low 
chor in the bey of Carickfergus. Lie immediateiy nation: Haying thus taken e ih his 
ſailed, and on the-twenty-cighth. of February, di- perfidious people, he returned. to fort Prince 988 
covered the enemy. About nine in the morning, ¶ with about forty Indian women and children hom 
captain Elliot in the Holus engaged the Belliſſe, he had made priſoners, Two .of; their warriors 
commanded: by; Thutot, the other two being at- e and ordetd to inform their da- 
.tacked by the Pallas and, Brilliant. Atter a warm tiog, that chough th A ee 5 che 
action, maintained with, equal ſpirit * * ſides for Faul they-migh el {4 pen ons enjoy E 
two hours and a half, in ha Ame M de,;Thurot || the b bletling of ig ul, however, 


wa wel one of captain Flliot's s lieutenants 


1 0 * + 
CO 
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6707 ral 10 machn ee fünf, 


boatd- arg no effect, upon — colonel Montgo: 
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mery reſolved to make a ſecond irruption into the 
middle ſettlements of the Cherokees, and began his 
march on the twenty- fourth of June. Having 
ſuſtained a very troubleſome fire from the enemy 
in their way, they at length arrived at the town of 
Etchowee, which the inhabitants had forſaken, af- 
ter having removed every thing of value. Here 
they encamped on a ſmall plain ſurrounded by hills, 
from whence they were terribly incommoded b 
yollies from the Indians, which wounded ſome men, 
and killed ſeveral horſes, the loſs of which was of 
infinite conſequence; and colonel Montgomery, 
ſenſible that he could not proceed any farther, with- 
out leaving his proviſions behind or abandoning the 
wounded men to the brutal revenge of a ſavage ene 
my, reſolved to return, and 1n the beginning of 
July arrived at Fort Prince George ; this expedi- 
tion having coſt him about ſeventy men killed and 
wounded, including five officers. The Cherokees 
now aſſembled to a conſiderable number, and form- 
ed the blockade of Fort Loudon, a ſmall fortifica- 
tion near the confines of Virginia, defended by an 
inconſiderable garriſon, ill ſupplied with proviſion 
and neceſſaries, notwithſtanding which they ſuſtain- 
ed a long ſiege, but were at length obliged to capi- 
tulate, on condition that the whole garriſon ſhould 
retire; which the Indians conſented to; and deſired, 
that, when they arrived at Keowee, the Cherokee 
priſoners confined at that place might be releaſed, 
all hoſtilities ceaſe, a laſting accommodation be re- 
eſtabliſhed, and a regular trade revived. In con- 
ſequence of this treaty, the garriſon evacuated the 
fort, but they had not marched above fifteen miles 
before they were ſurrounded by a large body of 
Indians, who maſſacred all the officers, except cap- 
tain Stuart, and ſlew twenty-five of the ſoldiers : 
'the reſt were made priſoners, and diſtributed among 
the different towns and villages of the nation. Cap- 
tain Stuart owed his life to the generous interceſſion 


of the Indian chief Attakullakulla, or the Little 


Carpenter, who had done the Engliſh many good 

offices ſince the renovation of the war, and now 
ranſomed Mr. Stuart at the expence of all he could 
command, and conducted him ſafe to Halſtan river, 


where major Lewes had advariced with a body of | all the other veſſels were taken or deſtroyed. Th 


Virginians. bay 9 1 
During theſe tranſactions in the ſouthern colonies | 
of America, the military tranſactions in the nor- 
thern parts were carried on with equal vigour and 
alacrity. But the garriſon which had been left the 
preceding year at — under the command of 

general Murray, ſuffered greatly during the winter 
from the intenſe cold, and the want of vegetables 
and freſh proviſions. Before the end of April, one 
thouſand of the ſoldiers periſned with the ſcurvy, 
and twice that number were rendered unfit for ſer- 
vice. Such was the ſituation of the garriſon, when 
general Murray received intelligence that the French 

commander the chevalier de Levy, was employed in 
aſſembling his army, which had been cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of Montreal, and that he was 
determined to undertake the ſiege of Quebec as ſoon 

as the river St. Laurence was free from ice. Every 
precaution was now taken for the defence of the 
place, and the reception of the enemy, who, on 

the night of the twenty ſixth of April, landed at 

Point au Tremble. General Murray, who, as he 
expreſſes himſelf in his letter to the ſecretary of 
ſtate, was not willing, by ſnutting his troops up at 


- once within the walls, to riſque his whole ſtake on | 


93 You II. 


| 
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| 


1 


ſhoals of ice floating down the river. 


ing the conqueſt of Canada. 
to general Murray, directing him to advance by 
water towards Montreal, with all the troops that 
could be ſpared from the garriſon of 
then detached colone] Haviland, with a body of 
troops from Crown Point to take poſſeſſion of the 
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the ſingle chance of defending a wretched fortifica- 
tion, determined to hazard an engagement. In 
conſequence of this reſolution he attacked the ene- 
my; but his ſucceſs was not equal to his courage, 
for after an obſtinate diſpute which laſted about an 
hour and three quarters he was obliged to abandon 
the field, with the loſs of one thouſand men killed 
or wounded, and the greater part of his artillery. 


The enemy, however, loſt twice that number of 


men, without reaping any eſſential advantage from 
their victory. On the very evening of the battle, 
the French opened the trenches before the town, 
which general Murray, having made the neceſſary 
preparations, reſolved to defend to the laſt extre- 
mity. | 

Lord Colvil, who, with a ſtrong ſquadron of 
ſhips, had wintered at Halifax, ſailed from thence 
on the twenty-ſecond of April; but was retarded in 
his paſſage by thick fogs, contrary winds and great 
Commodore 
Swanton, who had tailed from England with a ſmall 
reinforcement, arrived about the beginning of May 
at the Iſle of Bec in the river St. Laurence, with 
two ſhips, he propoſed to wait for the reſt of his 
ſquadron, which had ſeparated from him in his paſ- 
ſage. One of theſe had, on the ninth of May, 
ſafely entered the harbour of Quebec, and com- 
municated the agreeable news of a ſquadron being 
arrived 1n the river. As ſoon as commodore Swan- 
ton received advice that Quebec was beſieged, he 
ſailed up the river, and on the fifteenth in the even- 
ing anchored above Point Levi, when general Mur- 
ray ſent him word, that he was very deſirous the 
French ſquadron above the town ſhould be removed. 
Accordingly captain Schomberg of the Diana, and 
captain Deane of the Loweſtoffe were ordered to 


{lip their cables early the next morning, and attack 


the enemy's fleet, conſiſting of two frigates, two 


armed ſhips, and a great number of ſmaller veſſels. 


They were no ſooner in motion, than the French 
ſnips fled, in the utmoſt diſorder. One of their 


frigates was driven on the rocks above Cape Dia- 


mond, the other ran aſhore, and was burnt at Point 
au Tremble about ten leagues above the town; and 


enemy were ſo diſpirited by this misfortune, and 
the intelligence that a ſtrong fleet was already arrived 
in the river St. Laurence, that in the following 
night they raiſed the ſiege of Quebec, and retreated 
with great precipitation, leaving their proviſions, 


implements, and artillery behind them. They re- 
tired to Jaques quartier, where their ammunition 
beginning to fail, they gave over all thoughts of 


ſucceeding! againſt Quebec, and began to prepare 


for the preſervation of Montreal, againſt which 
the force under Mr. Amherſt was deſigned. That 


general had paſſed the winter in New York and was 
at this time employed in taking meaſures for the 
execution of a plan he had projected, for compleat- 
He ſent inſtructions 


Quebec. He 


iſle aux Noix, in Lake Champlain, and from 


thence penetrate the ſhorteſt way to the bank of 


the river St. Laurence; while he himſelf, with the 


main body of the army, amounting to above ten 


thouſand men, including Indians, ſhould proceed 
5 2 from 
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from the frontiers of New York, by the rivers of 
the Mohawks and Oneidas, to the lake Ontario, 
and fail down the river St. Laurence to the iſland 
of Montreal. Thus, on the ſuppoſition, that all 
theſe particulars could be executed, the enemy mult 
have been hemmed in, and entirely ſurrounded. 
In purſuance of this plan, general Amherſt had 
provided two armed ſloops to cruize on the lake 
Ontariò, under the command of captain Loring ; 
as well as a great number of batteaus, or ſmaller 
veſſels for the tranſportation of the troops, artille- 
ry, ammunition, implements, and baggage. Se- 
veral regiments were ordered to advance from Al- 
bany to Oſwego; and the general, taking his de- 

arture from Schenectady, with the reſt of the 

rces in the latter end of June, arrived at the ſame 
place on the ninth of July; when having received 
advice that two French veſſels had appeared off Oſ- 
wego, he diſpatched ſome batteaus to Niagara with 
intelligence to captain Loring, who immediately 
ſet ſail in queſt of them; but they eſcaped his pur- 
ſuit. The army being aſſembled, and reinforced 
by a conſiderable body of Indians, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Johnſon, the general detached 
colonel Haldemand with the light infantry, the 
grenadiers, and one battalion — Highlanders, to 
take poſt at the bottom of the lake, and aſſiſt the 


armed veſſtls in finding a paſſage to La Galette. 


On the tenth of Auguſt the army embarked on 
board the batteaus and whale- boats, and proceeded 
on the lake towards the mouth of the river St. 
Laurence. Hearing that one of the enemy's veſ- 
ſels had run a-ground and was diſabled, and that 
the other lay off La Galette, the general reſolved 

to make the beſt of his way down the river to Swe- 
gatchie, and attack the French fort at Iſle Royale, 
one of the moſt important 
Laurence. In their way they fell in with a French 
loop, commanded by M. de la Broquerie, who, 
after a warm engagement, ſurrendered. Mr. Am- 
herſt having 
noitre the coaſts and iſlands in the neighbourhood of 
Iſle Royale, he made a diſpoſition for attacking 
fortreſs. Batteries being raiſed on the neareſt 
iflands, the fort was cannonaded, and a diſpoſition 
made for giving the aſſault, when Mr. Pouchant 
the governor, thought proper to beat a parley, and 
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ſurrender on capitulation : upon which the general 
took poſſeſſion of the fort, and having repaired the 


fortifications left a garriſon in it. | 

The navigation down the river St. Laurence, 
from this place, is rendered extremely difficult and 
dangerous, by a great number of violent riffs, or 
rapides, and falls; among which the general loſt 
above fourſcore men, forty- ſix batteaus, ſeventeen 
whale-boats, one row-galley, with ſome artillery, 
ſores, and ammunition. On the ſixth of Septem- 
ber the troops were landed on the ifland of Mon- 
treal, without any other oppoſition than what they 
met with from ſome flying parties, who having ex- 
changed 


a few ſhot, fled with the utmoſt precipitation. 
After a march of two leagues, the general drew up 


ing that general Murray, with. the troops from 


Quebec, had, by this time, landed on the iſland; 
and colonel Haviland, with the body under his 
command, had likewiſe juſt arrived. General Am- 

herſt now took poſſeſſion of Montreal, the "= 
ſition of which finiſhed the conqueſt of all Canada; 
and nothing now remained to be done in North 
America, but the demolition of the fortifications of 
Louiſbourg on the iſland of Cape Breton; for which 
purpoſe ſome able engineers had been diſpatched 
from England. By means of mines artfully dif. 
poſed and well eonſtructed, the fortifications were 


reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, the glacis was level- 


led, and the ditches were filled. All the artillery, 
ammunition, and implements of war, were tran- 
ſported to Halifax ; but the barracks were repaired 
ſo as to accommodate three hundred men occa- 
ſionally; and the hoſpital, with the private houſes 
were left ſtanding. | 
The Britiſh arms were no leſs ſucceſsful in the 
Eaſt Indies. After the reduftion of Arcot, the 
garriſons of Permacoil and Allumparva ſurrendered - 
themſelves priſoners of war in the beginning of 
May. The important ſettlement of Carical was 
reduced by the ſea and land forces commanded by 


rear admiral Corniſh. and major Monſon, and the 


French garriſons made priſoners of war. Colonel 
Coote, having defeated the French general Lally in 
the field, and ſubdued ſeveral of the enemy's ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of Coromandel, at length ſhur 


them up within the walls of Pondicherry, which 


was well fortified, and defended by. a numerous 
garriſon. Five fhips of the hne, commanded by 
captain Haldane, blocked it up by. ſea, while colo- 


nel Coote carried on the ſiege by land; which was 
| delayed for ſome time by the exceſſive rains; but 


on the eighth of December four batteries, which 
colonel Coote had erected, were all opened at mid- 
night, and though placed at a conſiderable diſtance, 
they did great execution. The garriſon defended 
the town with aſtoniſhing reſolution till about the 
middle of January, when all the inhabitants being 
in danger of periſhing by hunger, the principal at 
two Civilians came 
out, and offered terms of  capitulation 4 which 
conduct the governor was far from approving of; 
for he ſent-out at the fame time, a paper full of in- 
vectives againſt the Engliſh, for the breach of 
treaties relative to India: adding that theſe breaches 
rendered him incapable of propoſing any .condi- 
tions. It may therefore be faid, that he rather 
ſuffered the Engliſh forces to take poſſeſſion of the 
place, than, that he ſurrendered. it; as he refuſed 
to capitulate, the propoſals of the inhabicants were 
little regarded ; and the city of Pondicherry, with 


a [garriſon of about fourteen hundred European 


ſoldiers, a vaſt quantity of military ſtores, and 


great riches, were given up at diſcretion to the con- 
queror. Soon after the acquiſition of Montreal, a 
little French ſettlement on the coaſt of Malabar, 


called Mahie, was reduced, by which means Great 


Britain commanded the whole trade of the vaſt 


his army on a plain before Montreal. He then or- 
dered ſome pieces of artillery to be brought up im- 
mediately from the landing place, and determined 


to undertake the ſiege in form; but the next morn- 


ing the marquis de Vandreuil demanded a capitu- 


tation, which, after ſome letters had paſſed between 
the two generals, 3 upon as favourable 


terms as the French h 


* 
* 
5 


reaſon to expect, conſider- 


peninſula of India, from the Ganges to the Indies, 
the moſt extenſive and profitable ſphere of commerce 
in the world. 5 IE 
England and France vied in their endeavours to 
augment their forces in Germany this year. The 
enemy's corps, under M. Broglio conſiſted of near 
one hundred thouſand effective men; beſides thirty 


thouſand, drawn out of their quarters in Duſſel- 


dorp, 
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dorp, Cleves, Cologn, and Weſel, which, being | would have been cut off, had not the hereditary 


completed by draughts from France, formed a ſe- |} prince put himſelf at the head of Bland's and 
parate army on the Rhine, under the count de St. Howard's regiments of dragoons, and charged the 
Germain. At the opening of this campaign, we || enemy with ſuch impetuoſity as ſoon ſto their 
had in Germany twelve regiments of heavy, and || career, and enabled the allies to make an un- 
one of light horſe; and twelve regiments with two || diſturbed retreat to Saxenhauſen. In this engage · 
Highland battalions of foot; the whole amounting || ment the hereditary prince was wounded about 


to about twenty-two thouſand men, but in the || five hundred men were killed, and fifteen pieces of 
courle of the ſummer they were further reinforced || cannon taken. gn EY 


to near twenty five thouſand, The allied fell very | Prince Ferdinand having 
ſhort of the French army in numbers; but they || that a body of the enemy, commanded by major- 
exceeded it in quality of the troops; thoſe newly || general Glaubitz, had advanced on the left of the 
arrived from England were freſh, but not undiſ- || allies to Ziegenheim, detached the hereditary prince, 
ciplined; and the old, though haraſſed, were ac- || at the head of ſix battalions of Hanoverians and 
cuſtomed to victory. | Heſſians, with Elliot's regiment of light horſe, 
The campaign was opened very late this year ; || Luckner's huſſars, and two brigades of Chaſleurs, 
for the allied army did not march from their can- || to oppoſe them. On the ſixteenth of July he at- 
tonments till the fifth of May, when they pro- || tacked the enemy near the village of Exdorff, and, 
ceeded by the way of Paderborn to Fritzlar, where, || after a warm diſpute, victory declared for the allies: 
on the twentieth, they encamped : part of the Five battalions of the enemy, including the com- 
troops having been left in the biſhopric of Mun- || mander in chief, and the prince of Anhalt Cothen, 
ſter, under general Spercken, with orders to form || were taken, with fix pieces of cannon, and all their 
a camp at Dulmen, to make head againſt he || arms, baggage and artillery. All this time the 
French corps commanded by the count de St. || duke de Broglio remained encamped on the heights 
Germain. General Imhoff was ſcnt with a detach- || of Corbach, during which, ſome detachments, he 
ment to Kirchayn on the Orme; and general Gil- || had ſent for that purpoſe, reduced the caſtles of 
ſoe, with another corps, adyanced to the neigh- || Marpurg and Dillemburg, the garriſons of both 
bourhood of Hirchfield on the Fulda. By the j| theſe places being obliged to ſurrender themſelves 
twenty-fourth of June prince Ferdinand quitting || priſoners of war. About this period ſeveral of 
his camp at Fritzlar, advanced to Frillendorf, and || the French generals threw up their commiſſions in 
took poſt on the hills between Ziegenheim and || diſguſt ; among theſe was the count de St. Ger- 
Freyſa, general Imhoff commanding at a ſmall \| main, who was ſucceeded by the chevalier de 
diſtance on the right, while the hereditary prince | Muy. | 77 
was ſtationed on the left of the army. In the mean The allied army now advanced from Saxenhau- 
time, the duke de Broglio aſſembling his 'forces || ſen' to the village of Halle, near Caſſel, where 
between Merlan and Laubach, adyanced to Neu- they remained till the thirtieth of July, when the 
ſtadt, where on the twenty eighth he encamped, || troops were again put in motion, and both armies 
and at the ſame time occupied a ſtrong poſt at Waſ-' || having paſſed the Dymel, prince Ferdinand reſolyed 
ſemburg. His ſcheme was to penetrate through || to give the French corps under M. de Muy battle. 
the country of Heſſe into Hanover, and make him- The proper diſpoſitions were accordingly made, 
ſelf entirely maſterof that electorate. With this view || and, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, the enemy were at- 
he reſolved to effect a junction with the count de || tacked both in flank and in rear, with equal ſuc- 
St. Germain, whom he ordered to advance towards || ceſs, and unable to withſtand the fury of the Bri- 
Brilau and Corbach; while he himſelf decamping || tiſh cavalry they betook themſelves to flight, leav- 
from Neuſtadr, on the eighth of July, advanced ing about fifteen hundred men killed or wounded 
by the way of Frankenberg. Prince Ferdinand || in the field of battle, with ten pieces of cannon z 
having received adyice that che count de St. Ger- || and the dame number were taken priſoners. On 
main was in motion, began his march from Zie- || the evening of the battle, the marquis of Granby, 
genheim, and on the ninth of July reached the || with twelve battalions, and ten ſquadrons, received 
heights of Brunau, in the neighbourhood of Wil- || orders to paſs the river in purſuit of the enemy, 
durgen, while the hereditary prince, at the head || but they had retired to Woltfhagen, and the mar- 
of the advanced corps, reinforced with ſome batta- quis encamped at Wilda, about four miles from 
lions and ſquadrons under major-general Griffin, || Warbourgh, the heights of which were occupied 
Was ſent forwards to Saxenhauſen, whither the ar- by the enemy's grand army, #Y 35:3 
my followed the next ag The hereditary || By this victory, prince Ferdinand was enabled 
prince continuingto advance, found the enemy al- to maintain his communication with Weſtphalia, 
ready formed at Corbach ; but ſuppoſing their || and prevent the enemy from | approaching Hano- 
whole force did not exceed ten thouſand infantry || ver; but at the ſame time he was obliged to ſacri- 
and ſeventeen fquadrons, he reſolved to give them || fice the country of Caſſel; for prince Xavier of 


battle. Accordingly he attacked them, and the || Saxony, at the head of a detached body, advanced 
action became very warm and obſtinate : but the 


towards that city, which he made himſelf maſter 
ſuperiority of the enemy rendered all the efforts of 


of; he then reduced Munden, Gottingen, and 
the prince ineffectual, and prince Ferdinand was at Elmbeck, in the electorate of Hanover, and it was 
too great a diſtance to aſſiſt him. He, therefore, 


not long before the garriſon of Ziegenheim, con- 
made the proper diſpoſitions for a retreat, which || ſiſting of ſeven hundred men, were obliged, after 
proved a very difficulc taſk, for ſome bodies of the 


a vigorous reſiſtance;” to ſurrender themſelves pri- 
German troops, both horſe and foot, fell into great 


ſoners.of war. In the mean time prince Ferdinand 
confuſion, which the enemy perceiving, puſhed || employed himſelf in ſecuring poſts and paſſes, in 
forward upon them with irreſiſtable fury, and in 


order to retard the -progreſs of -the enemy, and in 
all probability, the whole infantry of the allies 


received intelligence, 


ſending detachments to haraſs and ſurprize their 
| advanced 
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advanced parties, which ſervice was performed 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. On the fifth of Auguſt 
the prince received intelligence, that a conſiderable 


body of the French, amounting to upwards of | 
twenty thouſand men, were preparing to make a | 


general forage in the neighbourhood of Geiſmar ; 
upon which he reſolved to defeat their intention. 
For this purpoſe he paſſed the Dymel early in the 
morning, with a body of troops and ſome artillery, 
and ſoon forced the enemy to abandon their pur- 

ofe. The hereditary prince had, that ſame morn- 
ing, ſet out to beat up the quarters of a French de- 
tachment cantoned at Zierenberg, and who, he 
had been informed, paſſed their time in the utmoſt 
ſecurity. 
troops under major Bulow, and when they had 
arrived within two miles of the town, the forces 
divided into three bodies, which took three diffe- 
rent routs, by which the place was entirely ſur- 
rounded. Notwithſtanding, the precaution with 
which they had advanced, a guard of the enemy's 
dragoons took the alarm, and began to fire, which 
the Britiſn forces, who had received orders to pro- 
ceed as quietly as poſſible, did not return, but 
puſhing on with their bayonets, drove the French 
piquets, killed the guard at the gate, and entered 


the town along with the fugitives, without the leaſt 


hurry or noiſe. They then advanced, through the 
two ſtreets that lead to the church- yard, which be- 
ing the only open part of the town ſerved the 
French as a place of arms; here they formed by 
the ſide of the enemy, who, the night being very 
dark, took them for their own piquets : but they 
were ſoon undeceived, for the Engliſh grenadiers 
making uſe of their. bayonets, ſoon obliged the 
French to give way, and two regiments of their 
dragoons endeavoured to reach their camp, but 
they found it occupied by four hundred grenadiers, 
who drove them back with their bayonets. They 
then made an attempt at another gate, but were 
repulſed with a ſharp fire of ſmall arms, and, find- 


ing no other way left for eſcape, they ſeparated, 


and got out of the town through ſeveral breaches 
of the wall. Thus, in about an hour the prince 


was maſter of the place, but the. vicinity of the 


French camp and the approach of day, prevented 
his ſtaying long enough in the town to reap the 
full fruits of his victory. About three in the 


morning he began his retreat, carrying off two left, and encamped behind the convent of Campen, 


ieces of cannon, thirty-ſix officers, and about five || where de Caſtres intended to wait for ſome rein- 
forcements, then on their march. But the heredi- 
tion the allies loſt only ten men. _ 


Prince Ferdinand now perceived, that whillt | 


undred private men. In this hazardous expedi- 


the enemy's communication with the Rhine, and 
with Frankfort on the Maine, continued open, it 
would be to very little purpoſe to attempt any 
thing either for the relief of Gottingen or Caſe]. 
He had indeed checked their progreſs into Hano- 
ver, but while they continued in ſo advanced a po- 
ſition it was evidently impoſſible to prevent their 
making very ruinous inroads into that country. 
He did not think it 


frequent and ſtrong detachments into the ſouthern 
parts of Heſſe and Wetteravia, and thus render 


the enemy's communication with the Rhine and 


Maine, from whence they drew the greateſt part 
of their ſupplies of all kinds, precarious. Ac. 
cordingly he detached major Bulow, at the head of 
a ſtrong corps, towards Marpurg, which place he 


In his way he was joined by the light 


| prudent to force them to a 
battle; ſo that the only reſource left, was to make 


| 
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ſurprized, deſtroyed the French ovens, and brought 
off a conſiderable quantity ef ſtores and baggage, 
with ſome priſoners. The ſame ſucceſs attended 
him at Butzbach, where he ſurprized and took two, 
companies belonging to the regiment of Raugrave; 


after which he retired to Frankenberg, where he 
joined colonel Forſen. On the twelfth of Septem- 
ber they made a movement towards Frankenau; 


when M. de Stainville, who was poſted with a 


body of French troops at Merdenhagen, advanced 


to check their progreſs. He overtook their rear in 
the neighbourhood of Munden, and attacked them 
with great yigour. Colonel Forſen with ſome of 
his cavalry was taken, and major Bulow obliged to 


abandon ſome pieces of cannon. 


In the month of September the hereditary prince 
quitted the grand army of the allies, - and with 
twenty battalions and ten ſquadrons, having tra- 
verſed. Weſtphalie, he appeared on the lower 
Rhine, marching by Schermbech and Duſſeldorp. 
On the twenty-ninth he ſent a large detach- 
ment over the river at Rocroot, which ſurprized 
parg of the partizan Fiſcher's corps at Rhynberg, 
and ſcoured the country. Some other parties 
Croſſing at Rees and Emerick, the next day took 
poſſeſſion of ſome redoubts which the French had 
raiſed along the banks of the river; and here they 
found a ſufficient number of boats to tranſport the 
reſt of the forces. The prince then advanced to 
Cleves, the garriſon of which he obliged to ſurren- 
der priſoners of war on the third of October. He 


next inveſted Weſel, but here he met with a 


warmer reception than he expected; beſides which 
his operations were retarded by heavy rains, which, 
ſwelling the river, endangered two bridges that he 
had thrown over, one above the other below Weſel, 
to preſerve a communication with the other ſide; 

and the difficulties and delays oecaſtoned by this 
circumſtance entirely difappointed his ſcheme. 
In the mean time the French, being informed of his 
motions detached M. de Caſtres after him, with 
thirty battalions and thirty-eight ſquadrons, and on 
the fourteenth of October they arrived at Rhynber 

where the prince's light troops were poſted, Theſe 
they immediately attacked and compelled them to- 


retreat, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the prince, 
| who commanded in perſon. | Leaving five batta- 


lions at Rhynberg, the enemy proceeded by the 


| tary prince reſolved to attack his camp that very 


night, and having left four battalions and fiveſqua- 


| drons under general Bock, with orders to obſerve 
| Rhynberg, and attack that poſt in caſe his attempt 


{ſhould proved ſucceſsful, he began his march at ten 
in the evening. Before the allied forces could reach 


| the enemy's camp, they were under the neceſſity 


of overpowering Fiſcher's corps of irregulars. This 


| leryice occaſioned ſome firing, the noiſe of which 


alarmed the French army : upon which their com- 
mander formed them with amazing expedition, and 


| poſted them in a wood, where they were inſtantly 


attacked, and at firſt obliged to give ground; but 
they ſoon recovered their ranks, and ſuſtained an 
uncealing fire of muſquetry, from five in the morn- 
ing till nine at night, when the hereditary prince 
thought proper to retreat. His loſs on this occa- 

ſion amounted to ſixteen hundred choice men, kil- 
led, wounded and taken priſoners; and the chief of 


theſe 
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theſe were troops of great Britain, Several Engliſh 
officers were dangerouſly. wounded, and thoſe of 
lord Downe, an amiable young nobleman, proved 
mortal. By this time the Rhine was ſo exceeding- 


ly ſwelled by the rains, and the banks of it were | 


overflowed in ſuch a manner, that it was judged ne- 
ceflary to repair and move the bridge, which had 
been thrown over the river lower down. This work 
was accordingly performed in the preſence of the 
enemy, and the prince paſſing over, without moleſ- 
tation, proceeded to Brynen, where he fixed his 
head- quarters. Here he received advice that a 
body of the enemy intended to ſurprize him, upon 


which he called in his advanced poſts, and made 


preparations for giving them a warm reception. 
He abandoned the tents that were in front of his 
camp, and poſted his infantry in ambuſcade behind 
thoſe that were in the rear: at the ſame time he or- 
dered ſome regiments of horſe and huſſars to take a 
compaſs and fall upon the back of the enemy. 
The deſired ſucceſs attended this ſtratagem; for 
the French detachment thinking the allies had 
actually abandoned their — drodd all order, 
and began to pillage the tents. The infantry then 
ſallied from their places of concealment and fell 
upon them with irreſiſtable fury; the artillery 
opened, and the cavalry charged them in flank; 
and of twelve hundred of the enemy, who marched 
from Weſel, ſcarce two hundred eſcaped. 

During theſe tranſactions, the duke de Broglio 
endeavoured to take advantage of the allied army 
on the other ſide the Weſer, while it was thus 
weakened by the abſence of the troops under the 
hereditary prince; but he found it impoſſible to 
ſurprize prinee Ferdinand, and he was too ftrong] 
ſituated to be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
He therefore employed himſelf in waſting the coun- 
try by detachments. M. de Stainville, with a con- 
ſiderable body of forces, was ordered to penetrate 
into the heart of Hanover; and on the fifteenth of 


September that officer fell in with a detachment of | | 
the alles, commanded by major Bulew, whom he || happy iſland: commerce , flouraſhed in a very re- 
attacked and defeated ; after which he advanced to | 


Halderſtadt, and demanded of that capital a con- 


tribution of one million five hundred thouſand livres; 
mer exactions, that they could not raile above thirty 


thouſand, and were obliged to give hoſtages for the 


payment of the remainder: with theſe M. de 
Stainv ae returned tO the grand army, then encamp- 


ed at Caſſel, but ſoon after they fell back as far as | 


Gottingen, from whence prince Ferdinand was 
very deſirous of driving them, and accordingly the 
city was inveſted: but the garriſon made ſuch a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, as baffled all the attempts of the 
allies. Nevertheleſs they kept the place blocked 
up from che twenty-fecond of November to the 
twelfth of December, when the - garriſon made a 
. deſperate ſally, took one of their principal poſts, 
and compelled them to abandon. the enterprize. 
Prince Ferdinand then withdrew into winter-quar- 
ters, leaving the enemy in full poſſeſſion of Heſſe, 
and the whole country eaſtward of the Weſer to 
the frontiers of the electorate of Hanover. 
- War had now cloſed, for a few months, the 
bloody fcene -; but this interval from affliction was 
ſoon over. For ang, in the morning of the twenty- 
fourth of October, his majeſty king George paid 
the great debt of nature, at his palace at Kenſing- 
ton, He had not the leaſt warning of this tremen- 
93 Youll, | 5 
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dous blow; he roſe at his uſual hour, drank his 
chocolate, and enquired of his page, which way 
the wind was, as if anxious for the arrival of the 
foreign mails; and obſerving that the weather was 
calm and ſerene, ſignified his intention of walki 
in the gardens. But in a fe minutes after he ha 
given his page this intimation, and while he res 
mained alone in his chamber, he fell on the floor: 
the noiſe of his fall brought in ſeveral of his atten- 
dants, who lifted him on the bed, where, in a faint 
voice, he deſired that Amelia might be called; 
but before they could reach the apartment, he ex- 
pired. Indeed the cauſe of his death was not to be 
removed by human art: it was occaſioned by a rups 
ture of the right ventricle of his heart, and which 
occaſioned an immediate ſtoppage of the whale 
circulation. A diſeaſe of this kind is never preceded 
with any apparent illneſs: ſo that it is no won- 
der his ably had enjoyed for ſome time an un · 
common degree of health and ſtrengh, conſidering 
his advanced age. It was hawever:the general opi - 
nion of his phyſicians, that he had lately expoſed 
himſelf too much, during a review, and taken cold 
and that he had been too anxious with regard to the 
ſucceſs of ſome recent tranſactions in Germany. 
Theſe, with ſome other events of a more private na- 
ture, cauſed ſuch anexiety in his mind, chat they had 
a conſiderable ſhare in haſtening an event, which 
filled the hearts of all his ſubjects with the deepeſt 
ſorrow. | r th „ eee 
But whatever might be the principal cauſe of 
haſtening this alarming period, we may venture 
to foretel, that the virtues of this prince will afford 
future hiſtorians ſufficient matter for juſt panegyric. 


y || He attained to a greater age than any of his prede- 


ceſſors on the Engliſh throne; and exceeded the 
erer part of them in the lengh of his reign. 
or was this long interval undiſtinguiſned by pecu- 
liar circumſtances of felicity, to which monarchs 
are generally ſtrangers. Peace, except ſome ſhort 
intervals, continually extended her wings over this 


markable manner, and riches were continually flow- 
ing 4nto the ports of the Britiſh empire : agriculture 


| and manufactures were daily improving, aſſiſted by 
but the inhabitants had been ſo exhauſted by for- 


the wiſe regulations of the parliament, which great- 
ly contributed to make theſe noble acquiſitions, 

The ſpirit of party which had raged for many 
years in theſe kingdoms was wholly extinguiſhed 
before death put a period to his reign ; and he liv- 
ed to ſee his whole people firmly united in carry- 
ing on one of the moſt general and expealive wars 
that had diſturbed the world for many centuries. 
He experienced, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe of thy 
word, the love and affections of his people. 

His domeſtic happineſs was, for many years, com- 
plete. He lived with his queen in a felicity ſeldom 
ſeen ever among the more humble ſtations of pri- 
vate life. He had a numerous family, ſurvived 
ſeveral of his children, and died at the very point of 
time; when the terror of his arms, the power of his 
kingdoms, and the wiſe meaſures of his government, 
were all raiſed to the higheſt point of proſperity and 
renown. | 

His judgment was at once both ſolid and com- 
prehenſive, though his parts were neither lively nor 
brilliant. He was well acquainted with that politi- 
cal labyrinth, the ſyſtem of Germany ; knew parti- 
culary the natural intereſts of the various princes 


and powers of that extenſive empire, and was, 


during 
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during his whole reign, a moſt zealous aſſertor of 


the liberties of his native country. Nor was his 


knowledge confined to the intereſts of the German | 


empire; he underftood thoſe of the princes of Eu- 
rope; and always oppoſed, to the utmoſt of his abi- 
lines, every attempt that tended to ſhake the balance 
of power. | | ih 
—— not only of keeping, but alſo of im- 
roving and enlarging the acquiſitions of his father, 
e had recourſe to ceconomy ; by which he was en- 
abled to maintain a conſiderable body of troops in 
Hanover, This prudent meaſure ſupplied the Eng- 
liſh with a diſciplined force, when the war broke 
| out, to oppoſe the efforts of the common enemy; 
and afford the neceſſary time for forming that army, 
which afterwards performed ſuch heroic actions on 
the continent, . TG | 
Literature was, however, no great favourite of 
this prince; and perhaps it is the only blemiſh of 
his government, that learning met with very little 
encouragement during his reign. Owing, in a great 
meaſure, perhaps, to his never underſtanding the 
whole force, and beauties of the Engliſh lan- 
uage. 8 | | 
9 e was merciful in his diſpoſition; but never 


extended it ſo far as to encourage malevolent ſub- 


jects to diſturb the peace of the government. In 


a word, he was conſtant in his friendſhips; ſteady | 


in his favour and protection, and always ready to 
countenance any ſcheme, that tended to promote 
the happineſs of his people. 


During the courſe of this year, a tranſaction too | 
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remarkable to be omitted, happened in this kings 
dom. Laurence earl Ferrers, a nobleman of 2 
moſt violent ſpirit, and who, in the opinion of all 
that knew him, had given evident proofs of inſa- 
nity, at laſt — a deliberate murder, on one 
Mr. Johnſon, his own ſteward. Lord Ferrers had 
ſome time before married a very amiable lady; but 


_ behaved to her in fo brutal a manner, that applica- 


tion was made to the houſe of peers, and a ſepara- 


tion was effected by act of parliament. In conſe- 


quence of this ſtatute, truſtees were appointed, and 
Johnſon was to receive the revenues of the earl's 


This act of parliament exaſperated him to the 
higheſt degree, and ſuſpecting Johnſon to have 
joined with the reſt of his family in a conſpiracy 
againſt his intereſt, he laid a plan for his deſtruc- 


tion. Aceordingly he ſent for him to his houſe, under 


pretence of conſulting with him on buſineſs of im- 
portance. Johnſon ſuſpecting nothing of this dia- 
bolical contrivance, attended the earl, and was re- 
ceived with great appearance of friendſhip and com- 
plaiſance. But ſoon after the earl ſhot the unfor- 
tunate victim with a piſtol he had before loaded for 
that very purpoſe. | 


A premeditated defign of this horrid nature, 


alarmed the whole nation, and the people, with one 
voice, cried aloud for juſtice. Nor did they im- 


plore in vain. He was tried before the houſe of 


| peers, found guilty, and, on the fifth of May, 


hanged at Ty burn, purſuant to his fentence. - 


A. = 5 cretaries of ſtate, on receiving th 
1700. 1 melancholy information of the 
death of the late king, repaired immediately to 
Kew, and communicated to his new ſovereign, the 
news of this important event. In the mean time, 


the lords of the council aſſembled; and gave orders 


for proclaiming his majeſty George III. which was 
accordingly performed the next day, with the uſual 
ceremones, © © TR E873" * 
When his majeſty entered the council, which 
was afſembled on this occaſion at Charlton houſe, 
he addrefled the members in the following manner : 
« The loſs that 1 and the nation have ſuſtained by 
de the death of the king, my grandfather, would 
« have been ſeverely felt at any time; but coming 


« at ſo critical a juncture, and ſo unexpected, it is 


« by many circumſtances augmented; and the 
« weight now falling upon me is much increafed : 
I feel my own inſufficiency to fupport it as I wiſh; 
« but, animated by the tendereſt affection for this 
« my native country, and depending on the advice, 
« experience, and abilities of your lordſhips, the 
« ſupport and aſſiſtance of every honeſt man, I en- 
<« ter with chearfulneſs into this arduous ſituation) 
« and ſhall make it the buſineſs of my life to pro- 
«<< mote, in every thing, the glory and happineſs of 


| HE Hon. Mr. Pitt, one of the ſe- || 


III. 


e theſe kingdoms ; to preſerve and ſtrengthen the 


<. conſtitution, both in church and ſtate; and, as 
J mount the throne in the midſt of an expenſive 
but juſt and neceſſary war, I ſhall endeavour to 
* proſecute it in a manner the moſt likely to bring 
* about an honourable and lafting peace, in con- 
“ cert with my allies.” This declaration was pub- 


liſhed, at the requeſt of the lords aſſembled in coun- 


eil, and entirely removed the apprehenſions of the 

people, who entertained ſuſpicions, that ſome 
3 in the adminiſtration of affairs would take 
ace. | R 
; Both houſes of parliament were immediately af- 
ſembled, and the members ſworn in by the proper 
officers; a proclamation having been publiſhed, 
requiring alt perſons in office of authority or go- 
vernment, at the deceaſe of the late king to proceed, 
in the execution of their reſpective affairs. 
Another proclamation was alfo iſſued for the 
encouragement of piety and virtue; and for the 
preventing and puniſhing vice, prophaneneſs, and 
immorality. In the mean time, the tide of affection 
was ſo high that addreſſes of condolence and feli- 
citation, filled with the warmeſt profeſſions of love, 
duty and attachment, flowed from every part of the 
kingdom. Both houſes of parliament led the way, 
and were followed by the magiſtrates, 3 
. | | | e. 
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Sc. of London. Perhaps ſo great a number of 
addreſſes were ever before ſent, on any ſimilar oc- 
caſion. The clergy of London and Weſtminſter, 
with the N of Canterbury at their head, 
waited on his maje 

acceſſion to the throne; and were followed by the 
two uniyerſities, and moſt of the bodies politic and 
corporate in the three kingdoms. In a word, the 
whole people ſeemed to vie with each other in ex- 
preſſions of loyalty and affection to their new ſove- 
reign, who increaſed the pleaſing idea they had form- 


ed of him, by the condeſcending and affable man- 


ner in which he received them. | 
The remains of the late king were removed on 
the tenth of November, from Kenſington, - to the 
Prince's chamber, and, after lying in ſtate, interred 
in Henry the ſeventh's chapel, in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, with all the ſolemnities uſual on ſuch 
mournful occaſions. _ i. 
On the eighteenth of November the parliament 
met, when his majeſty opened the ſeſſion with the 
following ſpeech to both houſes. TON 
My lords and gentlemen, _ DE 


*The juſt concern which I have felt in my own 
« breaſt, on the ſudden death of the late king my 


«< royal grandfather, makes me not doubt but you 


« muſt all have been deeply affected with ſo ſevere 


« a loſs. The preſent critical and difficult con- 
<« juncture has made this loſs the more ſenſible, as 
<« he was the great ſupport of that ſyſtem, by which 


4 alone the liberties of Europe, and the weight 


« and influence of theſe kingdoms can be pre- 
« ſerved, and give life to meaſures conducive to 
« thoſe important ends. I” 

« ] need not tell you the addition of weight 
« which immediately falls upon me, in being called 
„ to the government of this free and powerful 
« country at ſuch a time, and under ſuch circum- 
e ſtances. My conſolation is in the uprightneſs 
« of my own intentions, your faithful and united 
« aſſiſtance, and the bleſſing of heaven upon our 


« joint endeavours, which I devoutly implore. 


« Born and educated in this country, I glory in 


<« the name of Briton ; and the peculiar happineſs 
« of my life will ever conſiſt in promoting the 
« welfare of a people, whoſe loyalty and warm 
« affection to me I conſider as the greateſt and 
« moſt permanent ſecurity of my throne ; and 1 
t doubt not but their ſteadineſs in thoſe principles 


« will equal the firmneſs of my invariable reſolu - 


<« tions to adhere to and ſtrengthen this excellent 
« conſtitution in church and ſtate, and to main- 
<« tain the toleration inviolable. The civil and 
« the religious rights of my loving ſubjects are 
de equally dear to me with the moſt valuable pre- 
« rogatives of my crown; and as the ſureſt foun- 


« dation of the whole, and the beſt means to draw 


« down the divine favour on my reign, it is my 
« fixed purpoſe to countenance and encourage the 
« practice of true religion and virtue. 

I reflect with pleaſure on the ſucceſſes with 
« which the Britiſh arms have been proſpered this 
« Jaſt ſummer. The total reduction of the vaſt 
« province of Canada, with the city of Montreal, 
4 Is of the moſt intereſting conſequence, and muſt 
« be as heavy a blow to my enemies, as it is a con- 


« queſt glorious to us; the more glorious becauſe | 


« effected without effuſion of blood, and with 


« that. humanity which makes an amiable part of 


mM the character of this nation. 
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4 Our advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies have 


been ſignal, and muſt greatly diminiſh the 


« ſtrength and trade of France in thoſe parts, as 


well as procure the moſt ſolid benefits to the eom- 
'«« merce and wealth of my ſubjects. ? 


In Germany, whete the whole French force 
*© has been employed, the combined army, under 


the wiſe and able conduct of my general, prince 


« Ferdinand of Brunſwic, has not only ſtopt their 
e progreſs, but has gained advantages over them, 
e notwithſtanding their boaſted ſuperiority, and 
<« their not having hitherto come to a general en- 
“gagement. : 5 
My good brother and ally the king of Pruſſia, 
* although ſurrounded with numerous armies of 


© enemies, has, with a magnanimity and perſe- 


e vefance, almoſt beyond example, not only with- 
„ ſtood their various attacks, but obtained very 
* conſiderable victories over them. | 


e Of theſe events I ſhall ſay no more at this time, 


e becauſe the nature of the war in thoſe parts has 


kept the campaign there ſtill depending. 

* As my navy is the principal article of our 
naval ſtrength, it gives me much ſatisfaction to 
receive it in ſuch good condition; whilſt the fleet 
ce of France is weakened to ſuch a degree, that the 


A 


* ſmall remains of it have continued blocked up 


« by my ſhips in their own ports: at the ſame time 
e the French trade is reduced to the loweft ebb; 
“ and with joy of heart I ſee the commerce of my 
* kingdoms, that great ſource of our riches, and 
<« fixed object of my never failing care and protec- 
e tion, flouriſhing to an extent unknown in any 
ce former war. | | | 
The valour and intrepidity of my officers and 
« forces, both at ſea and land, have been diſtin« 
11 Pare ſo much to the glory of the nation, that 
ſhould be wanting in juſtice to them if I did 
„not acknowledge it. This is a merit which I 
« ſhall conſtantly encourage and reward; and I 
ce take this occaſion to declare, that the zealous and 
uſeful ſervice of the militia, in the preſent 
e arduous conjuncture, is very acceptable to 
„„ 1 3 | ge 
& In this ſtate I have found things at my acceſſion 


A 
- 


« to the throne of my anceſtors: happy in viewing 


“ the proſperous part of it; happier ſtill ſhould I 
ce have been, had I found my kingdoms, whoſe 


e true intereſts I have entirely at heart, in full 


e peace: but ſince the ambition, injurious en- 
« croachments, and dangerous defigns of my ene- 
e mies, rendered the war both juſt and neceſſary, 
« and the generous overture made laſt winter to- 
« wards a congreſs for a pacification, has not yet 
« produced any ſuitable return, Iam determined, 
ce with your chearful and powerful aſſiſtance, to 


« proſecute this war with vigour, in order to that 


« deſirable object, a ſafe and honourable peace. 
« For this purpoſe it is abſolutely incumbent upon 
<« us to be early prepared; and I rely upon your 
« zeal and hearty concurrence to ſupport the king 
« of Pruſſia, and the reſt of my allies, and to 
ce make ample proviſion for carrying on the war, as 
« the only means to bring our enemies to equitable 
« terms of accommodation.” X 


& Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
The greateſt uneaſineſs which I feel at this 
« time, is in conſidering the uncommon burthens 
« neceſſarily brought upon my faithful ſubjects. 

| | I dehre 


* 
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I defire PM 
«© proſecute t 
ce 
4 
« ner. You may depend upon the faithful and 
« punctual application of what ſhall be granted. 
«© I have ordered the proper Eſtimates for the en- 
(e 
on 
Kt 
have been unavoidably incurred. 
“ to mention any thing which perſonally regards 
myſelf. But as the grant of the greateſt part of 
the civil liſt revenues is now determined, I truſt, 
in your duty and affection to me, to make the 
proper proviſion for ſupporting my civil govern- 
ment with honour and dignity... On my part you 
may be aſſured of a regular and becoming œco- 
& nomy.” we beer | 


4c 
6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


— My lords and gentlemen, 8 
<«< The eyes of all Europe are upon you. From 
your reſolutions the proteſtant intereſt nopes for 
rotection, as well as all our friends for the pre- 
2 ee of their independency; and our enemies 
« fear the final diſappointment of their ambitious 
« and deſtructive views. Let theſe hopes and fears 
ce be confirmed and augmented by the vigour and 
diſpatch of our proceedings. 
8 in this expectation I am the more encouraged 
« by a pleaſing circumſtance, which, I look upon 
as one of the moſt auſpicious omens of my 
reign: that happy extinction of diviſions, and 
that union and good harmony which continue to 
prevail amongſt my ſubjects, afford me the moſt 
agreeable proſpect. The natural diſpoſition and 
wiſh of my heart are to cement and promote 
them; and I promiſe myſelf that nothing will 
« ariſe on your part to interrupt or diſturb a ſitua- 


cc 


<« tion ſo eſſential to the true and laſting felicity of 
& this great people., e 


by both houſes; but as they were expreſſed nearly 
in the ſame manner, we ſhall only give our readers 


that of the houſe of commons, which, was as fol- 


lows : . 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, g 

« We. your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſub- 

c jects, the commons of Great Britain, in parlia- 
« ment aſſembled, approach your royal preſence, 
to expreſs the deepeſt ſenſe of the great and ſe- 

vere loſs which your majeſty and the. kingdom 

have ſuſtained by the death of your majeſty's 
royal grandfather, our late moſt. excellent ſove- 
<< reign, the memory of whoſe juſt and. proſperous 


e rejgn-will be held in reverence. by lateſt poſte 
« rity. . wt] | | 
We beg leave to congratulate your majeſty 
kn 


on your happy acceſſion. to the throne, the only 
conſideration that can alleviate our grief for ſuch 
a loſs. The knowledge of your majeſty's royal 
virtues, wiſdom, and firmneſs, opens to your 


ture happinels at home, and for the continuance 


« It is with peculiar reluctance that I am obliged | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; Addreſſes in anſwer to this ſpeech were preſented = 
| 
| 
| 


faithful ſubjects the faireſt proſpect for their fu. || 


| 


* of that weight and influence of your majeſty's © 
crown abroad, ſo eſſentially neceſſary, in this 


«6 
* ſuing year to be laid before you; and alſo an ac- | 

count of the extraordinary "7 [Sw which, from || 
the nature of the different and remote operations, 
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ſuch ſupplies as ſhall be requiſite to 0 arduous and critical cofjuficture, for the preſer- 
e war with advantage; be adequate || . vation of that ſyſtem upon 
to the neceſſary ſervices ; and. that they may be * of Europe 
provided for in the moſt ſure and effectual man- 


m which the Rberties 
We feturn your majeſty our humble thanks 


for your moſt gracious ſperch from the throne; 


and acknowledge with the Hvelleſt ſentiments of 
duty, gratitude, and exultatiom of mind, thoſe 
moſt affecting and animating" words of our ſove- 
reign, That born and educated in this country, 
le glories in the name of Briton. And we offer 
to your majeſty the full tribute of our hearts, 


for the warm and tender expreſſions 6f your truly 


royal and tender affection towards” youỹ people. 


We venerate and confide in thoſe ſacred allur- 
ances of your majeſty's firm and in variable teſo- 
lution to adhere to and ſtrengthen this excellent 
conſtitution in chutch and ſtate; to maintain the 
toleration inviolate; and to protect your faithful 
ſubjects in that greateſt of human bleſſings, the 

++ ſecure enjoyment of their religious and civil 

ct liberties 535 Ie 1 Wor? Fil 
* Permit us to congratulate your majeſty on the 
various ſucceſſes which, under the protecton of 
God, have attended the Britiſh arms during the 
laſt ſummer, particularly in the reduction of 

Montreal, and the entire province of Canada; 

a conqueſt equally important and glorious, 

archieved with intrepidity and cloſed with huma- 

< nity, the genuine attributes of that Britiſh ſpirit, 

„ which, under the benign auſpices of your ma- 

* jeſty, will, we truſt, continue, by the divine aſ- 

3) 


ſiſtance, to give additional luſtre to the arms of 
the flouxiſhing ſtate of our commerce; the reſ- 
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This valuable and extenſive acquilition, joined 
to the ſignal advantages gained in the Eaſt Indies; 
pectable condition of your majeſty's navy, by 

« which the remains of the enemy's fleet continue 

6 


ce 
ce 


blocked up in their harbours, whilft their trade 
is almoſt annihilated; are conſiderations which 
fill our hearts with the moſt pleaſing hopes, that 
your majeſty will be thereby enabled to proſecute 
this jult and neceſſary war, to that great and 
deſirable object of eſtabliſhing, in conjunction 
with your allies, a ſafe, honourable and laſting 

eace. ö 4 
f f We ſee, with the greateſt pleaſure, that the 
« progreſs of the French arms in Germany, not- 
withſtanding their ſuperiority of numbers, has 
been ſtopt, and, to the honour of your majeſty's 
arms, their attempts hitherto baffted, by the wiſe 
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and able conduct of his ferene highneſs prince 


Ferdinand of BrunſwicQ. 


«© K 


When we conſider the ſtupendous efforts made 
in every campaign by your majefty's great ally 
the king of Prufiia, the defeat of the Auſtrians 
in Sileſia, and that recent and glorious victory 
obtained over the army commanded by marſhal 
Daun, we cannot ſufficiently admire the inyinci- 
ble conſtancy of mind, and inexhauftible re- 
ſources of genius, diſplayed by that magnani- 
mous monarch, to whom the moſt dangerous and 
difficult ſituations have only adminiftered freſh 
c ee, 
. 12 acknowledgments 
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are due 


to your majeſty for the mention you have fo gra- 
ciouſly made of the diſtinguiſhed valour and 
intrepidity of your officers and forces at ſea and 
<« land, and for the declaration of your majeſty's 
ONT Ot eee . 
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t conſtant reſolution to encourage and reward 
« ſuch merit; and we return our moſt humble 
« thanks to your majeſty for your favourable ac- 
« ceptance of the zealous and. uſeful ſervice of the 
« militia, in the preſent arduous conjuncture. 


« We aſſure your majeſty, that your faithful 


« commons, thoroughly ſenſible of this important 


cc 
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to render your majeſty's reign ſucceſsful and glo- 
rious in war, happy and honourable in peace (the 
natural return of a grateful people to a gracious 
and aſſectionate ſovereign) will concur in ſuch 
meaſures as ſhall be requiſite. for the vigorous 
and effectual proſecution, of the war; and that 
we will chearfully and ſpeedily grant ſuch ſup- 
plies as ſhall be found neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
and for the ſupport of the king of Pruſſia, and 
the reſt of your majeſty's allies : firmly relying on 
your majeſty's wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice, 
that they will be applied in ſuch a manner as will 
e moſt effeCtually anſwer the ends for which they 
are granted, and with the utmoſt œconomy that 
the nature of ſuch great and extenſive operations 
will allow; and that we will make ſuch an ade- 
- quate proviſion for your majeſty's civil govern- 
ment as may be ſufficient to maintain the honour 
and dignity of your crown with all proper and 
« becoming, luſtree. THEY 
_*< Your, majeſty's. faithful commons approach 
your royal perſon with hearts penetrated by the 
warmeſt and livelieſt ſenſe of your unbounded 
«tenderneſs and concern for the welfare of your 
people; and. rejoicing at the high ſatisfaction 


« ſally prevails throughout your kingdoms : a deep 
ſenſe of that national ſtrength and proſperity viſi- 
bly derived from this ſalutary ſource, and above 
all, your majeſty's approbation of that happy 
union, and the natural diſpoſition and wiſh of 
your royal heart, to cement and promote it, are 
the ſtrongeſt incentives to concord, and the ſureſt 
t pledge of its duration. The fixed reſolution 
which your majeſty has declared, to countenance 
« and encourage the practice of true religion and 
virtue, will we doubt not, prove the beſt means 
of drawing down the favour of God upon a duti- 
ful and united nation: and we ſhall never ceaſe 
devoutly to offer up our ardent vows to the Di- 
vine Providence, that as a recompence for theſe 
royal virtues, your majeſty may reign in the 
cc hearts of a free and happy people; and that they, 
excited by your majeſty's benevolent care to diſ- 

« charge your royal function, and animated by gra- 
titude for the enjoyment of ſo many bleſſings, 
% may make the due return, by a conſtant obedi- 


<& ence to your laws, and by the moſt ſteady attack-_ 
4 ment and. loyalty to your perſon and govern- p 


Wo: ent.” | 
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< criſis, and deſirous, with the divine aſſiſtance; 


your majeſty takes in the union which ſo univer- 
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amount to the clear yearly ſum of eight hund 
thouſand pounds, to commence from the demiſe o 
his late majeſty ; to be charged upon and made pay- 
able out of the aggregate fund. At the ſame time 
they reſolved, that theſe ſeveral revenues payable to 


his late majeſty, during his life, which continued tg 


the time of his demiſe (other than ſuch payments as 
were charged upon, and iſſuing out of the aggregate 
fund) ſhould be granted and continued from the 
time of the ſaid demiſe, to his preſent majeſty during 
his life; and the produce of the ſaid revenues; toge- 
ther with the produce of the hereditary revenues 
which were ſettled or appointed, towards the ſup- 
port of the late king's houſhold, ſhould be; during 
the ſaid term, added to, and conſolidated with the 
aggregate fund. | . 
This being ſettled the commons next proceeded 
to grant the ſupplies for the ſervice of the current 
year, the whole of which amounted to nineteen mil- 
lions fix hundred ſixteen thouſand one hundred and 
nineteen pounds nineteen: ſhillings and nine pence 
three farthings. 5917 Wb 
Previous to the civil lift being taken into conſi - 
deration by the committee, the king ſent a meſſage 
by the chancellor of the Exchequer, informing the 
houſe of commons, That being ever ready and deſt- 
rous to give the moſt ſubſtantial proofs of his tender 
regard to the welfare of his people, he was willing; 
that, whenever the houſe ſhould make proviſion for 
the ſupport of his houſhold, and of the honour and 
dignity of his crown, ſuch diſpoſition might be made 
of his majeſty's intereſt in the hereditary revenues of 
the crown, as might beſt conduce to the utility and 
ſatisfaction of the public. In conſequence of this 
intimation, the houſe deliberated on the matter, and 
the king willingly accepted a certain proviſion of 
eight hundred thouſand pounds per annum, ſettled 
by act of parliament, in lieu of the former funds ap- 
propiated for the civil liſt revenue, and this accep- 
tance was undoubtedly a royal inſtance of modera- 
tion; eſpecially if we conſider that this annuity was 
charged with fifteen thouſand pounds a year to the 
princeſs dowager of Wales, fifty thouſand pounds 
per annum to the late duke of Cumberland, and 
twelve thouſand to the princeſs Amelia, After 
theſe deductions, his majeſty received only ſeven 
hundred and twenty three thouſand pounds annually 
for the ſupport of his public ſtate, the ſubſiſtance of 


all his brothers and ſiſters, and the maintenance of 


all his royal and increaſing family. | 
His majeſty's acceſſion to the throne was, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, diſtinguiſhed; by an act of grace, 
whereby ſeveral perſons, confined for debt in the 
different jails of London, the boroughof Southwark, 
and other parts of the kingdom, were ſet at liberty. 
In the beginning of March the king made a pro- 
oſal for ſecuring the independency of the judges. 
n his ſpeech on this occaſion, he informed both 


A houſes of parliament, That, upon granting new 


A. D. 1761. A mation being made, that a ſupply || commiſſions to the judges, the preſent ſtate of their 

ſhould be granted to his majeſty, the houſe reſolved | offices fell naturally under conſideration That, 

irſelf into a committee, agreed to the motion, and || notwithſtanding the act paſſed in the reign of king 

immediately appointed the committee of ſupply, || William III. for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, 

which was continued to the ſixth of March, when || by which act the commiſſions of the judges were con - 

the houſe of commons granted for the ſupport of | tinued in force during their good behaviour, yet 
digni- | 


his majeſty's houſhold, and of the honour.an || their offices had determined at the demiſe of the 
ty of the crown during his life, ſuch a revenue as, crown, or in fix months after that event, as often as 
together with the annuities payable by virtue of any || it had happened: That as he looked upon the inde- 
2 9 parliament made in the reign of the late king || pendency and uprightneſs of the judges as eſſential 
out of 0 f civil liſt of revenues, ſhould to the eee of juſtice, one of the 
07 512 93 OL. II. ; | 
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beſt ſecurities to the rights atid libercies of his ſab-- | 
Jas, as well as/\conducive to the honogr of the 
crown, he recommended this intereſting object to In che mean time the hereditary prince having te. 


the conſideration of the parliament, in order that || ceived: intelligence chat the French garriſon” of 
ſuch further proviſion might be made for ſecuring Fritzlar was not p for a defence, he marched 


D. 1561; 


of the vanguard being? aig ned wi marquis of 
Granby, who' advanced to Kerltberg and Metze. 


the judges in the enjoyment of their office during | thither wo a 2 ben, ome of carryin 
the place by a ſudden affaulr, maſquetry on 

but he met with ſuch a warm reception, N ; 

vas obliged to wait for the arrival of fame artillery, 

of wich ſuch wecefß chat the 


their good behaviour, notwithſtanding any ſuch de- 
. as 
ped the commons would enable him to grant, and 
cor upon the judges, ſuch ſalaries as he ſhould: 

ink proper, ſo as to be abſolutely ſecure to them 
during the continuance of their commiſſions. 


The commons immediately took this affair into ö 
conſideration, and their reſolutions terminated in || 
ing among other ene that ſuch 


law, ena 
art of the ſalaries of the judges as was before 
Pepe out of the yearly ſacks g any for the ſup- 
port of the king's houſhold, -and of the honour 
and dignity of the crown, ſhoutd, after the demiſe 
of his preſent majeſty be charged upon, and pay- 
able our of all, or any ſuch duties and revenues, 
1 for the vſe of the civil rnment as 
uld ſubſiſt after the demiſe of preſent ma- 
Jeſty, or of any of his heirs and wecells 
Hut it is now time to take a view of the affalys on 
the continent, Early in this yearthe French king's 
ambaſſador at the court of Stockholm, delivered a 
declaraiion to the Swedifh monarch, importing, that 
the moſt Chriſtian king, moved by the ealamities 
of war, fo widely diffuſed and fo ſeverely felt in 
different parts of the world, thought it his. indi: 
penſible duty to declare, that his humanity i in 
neral, and his regard to his own ſubjects in parti- 
cular, prompted him to expreſs his deſire that his 
allies would concur with him in reſtoring 
of Europe: that in adjuſting 
tween France and England he would abundantly 
ſhew his moderation, whenever. Great Britain ſhoul 
be inclined to acquieſe in reaſonable terms: that 
common humanity required his allies to concert 
with him a plan of pacification, and he hoped every 


member of the alliance would labour to ſtrengthen, | 


if poſſible, the bands of amity with which they 
were. connected : 


lation of diſtreſs among his unhappye ſubjecks; an 
additional depopulation of countries, a diſorder in 


the finances of feveral powers; and the greateſt | 
eous peace could be | 


doubt whether an advanta 
made in Germany, induced him to declare, that 
as the war had confiderably diminiſned his reſources 
he was conſtrained to leſſen his fubfidies and even to 


no long © 


an exact cord phance- with the 
letter of 


ments. 


Lene iſe 


don on the'thirty-firſt'of' the ſame month. The | 
counter declaration of Great Britain ad rüma | Fhe B 


appeared on thethirdof April; and'a'congreſs-wis 


appointed: to be held at A ſburgh, as Hs tnoſt | 


commodious fitüation for the powers at War. as 


Notwithſtanding theſe ſeeming diſpoſitions for | 
was carried on witch 


peace, the war in Germany 
tat ſpirit. In the beginn 
Ferditund aſſrmbled 


anng of of ＋ 77 Prince 


2339 


ſhould be moſt expedient ; That he ho- 


that in the mean time an accumn. | 
| wickers. Two thouſand were either kitted or taken, | 


and- Bis 
maoch-rowards Caſſel, on ae eee of that 
month, in four coluinns, by! the way of Warbourg, 
(© maze 


— — — 
— 


den after raiſed: the ſiege of Ca 
give notice, that ſhould the war continue he coald | 


which was made uſe 


Prince . How refolved to een Zi 
nheim and Caſſel before the duke de B ig 
uld receive his reinforcements, and theſe 

placck were accordingly inveſted. The allied 1527 
was eantoned in two lines, with the right extending 
to Lahne, and the left ſtretched towards Fulda; 


while prince Ferdinand fixed his head quarters at 
Schwienfberg. Having left a garriſon at Marpurg 
lord Granby marched into the neighbourhood o 


Lohr. Another body, under general Hardenberg, 


— to Kircham, where the detachment em- 


pleyed at the ſiege of Caffe], proceeded very lowly 


in their operations and Fedeiteck ſome ſevere rebu A 


ge. from ſallies made by the garriſon. By this time the 


duke de Broglio was joined by all the detachments 


he expected from the lower Rhine, and advanced | 


the peace | towards the atmy of the allies, 2 at this time 


the differences be- | 


was unable to meet him in the field. On the twen- 
ty firſt day of March, the detachment under the 
hereditary prince was, in its march from Heimbach, 

encountered by a numerous body of the enemy, 
near the village of Stangerode, in the neighbour- 
hood of Grunberg. The atrack was made by the 
enemy's dragoons, the very firſt ſhock of which 
broke the whole foot of the Alles, conſifting of nin 

regiments of Hanoverians, Heſfians, an Hraß 


together with eighteen pair of colours and ryelve 

pieees of arti After this blow the allied army 
could no longer think of making head againft the 
French, or of maintaining their ground in Pre 
They brake up the blockade of Zei 1 5 and 


I, after the 


mm 


trenehics had been opened/twenty- fevers days 


juarters they poſſeſſed before this atte The 
was now once more in pofſeſſion fe wok 


tuation of the Alles a 


| perous as the prince de Soubiſe, ar the head of 
ſecond French army was encar on the Lower 
Rhine. About the middle of May the heredi itar 


ptince of Brunſwie, at the hea#'of: a ſeparate 


advanced to Nettolen, in the e of 
Munſter, to watch the motions of 


this army. Sou- 


ie had by this time formed three diffetent a 
at 
his- forees ſti 
mean time the war was proſecuted by, detached par- 


dorp, Burich and Rees; though 


continded' in cantonment: - 


go 


CTY ries, 


lindgraviete of Heſſe Caffe}, they were alto maſters 

Jof Munden and Gottingen in Hanover, and“ at li- 

berty to penetrate into the heart of 5 electorate. 
ired-the 


The 
now evactated the Whole country off Hefe, , vetiring | 
| behind" the DPymel, and falling back nearly to the 
In conſequence —45 this Aids Site other 

were made by the courts of Peterſburgh, Vienna, | 
Sweden, and Poland, which were ſigned at Paris odd 
the twenty fifth of March, and delivered at Lon. 


- 
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ties, and ſkirmiſhes were fought with various ſuc- 
ceſs. The army of the duke de Broglio, Waning 


diſlodged general Sporcken from his poſt on the left 
of that river, with the loſs of eighteen hundred 


men taken priſoners, nineteen pieces of cannon, || battle to the allies; concluded that the ftronge 


four hundred horſes, and two hundred waggons. | 


The French next took poſſeſſion of Warburg, Pa- 
deborn and Dringlebroen, and on the ſecond of 
uly, compelled prince Ferdinand to paſs the Lippe. 
Theſe ſucceſſes, however, were over-ballanced by 
the atchievements of ſmall parties of the allies, 
who, at different times, were diſpatched to haraſs 
them in their morions, and cut off their convoys of 
proviſion. 3 | 8 
On the thirteenth of July in the morning, general 
Luckner, with his detachment advanced to Salme, 
where the count de Chabot was poſted with a ſtrong 
body of horſe and foot, which he attacked with 
ſuch fury, that they were forced to repaſs the Lip- 
pe in haſte, having loſt about two hundred men, and 
as many horſes in their retreat. Other parties inter- 
cepted the French convoys ip the neighbourhood of 
Caffe], and did fuch conſiderable damage to the 
enemy, that they reſolved to unite their armies and 
give battle to prince Ferdinand. | 


The camp of the allies was formed at Hohe- | 


nover : the right wing, at the extremity of which 
the hereditary prince was poſted, extended as far 


by a detachment. The body of the army occupied 
the heights of Wambeln, and the prince of Anhalt 
poſſeſſed the ground between the Illengen, and 

Johenover. The marquis of Granby maintained 
his poſition on the heights of Kirck-Denckern, lieu- 
tenant general Wiltgenau, advancing from the 
heath i f Untrup, marched by his right in order to 
reach the village of Kirck-Denckern : the avenues 
and pofts on the little rivers Aſte and Sultzbah were 
defended by the piquets of the army. On the fif- 
feenth of July, in the evening, the army of Sou- 
biſe, having ſtruck their tents, advanced on the left 
of the allies, and diſlodged the advanced poſt of 


lord Grandby, againſt whoſe corps their chief ef- 


forts were directed. Prince Ferdinand now com- 
manded the marquis of Granby,. to maintain his 
ground to the laſt extremity. Wutnau was ordered 

to make a motion to the left to block up the high 


the left of the body commanded by the prince 


of Anhalt, and this .general's own right extended to |] tween: the two F rench generals, and the army was 


the Aſte, above Kirck-Denckern. Lieutenant gene- 
ral Conway 
Illengen and 


Iohenover. The hereditary prince or- 


dered lieutenant. general Boſe to ſecure the heights | 


of Wambeln, leaving count Kilmanſiegge on the 
fide of Buderich. The greateſt part of the artillery 
was placed on the front of the left. General 


Hortzfeld, was ordered to detach ſix ſquadrons and 
as many battalions over the Lippe, to ſupport M. 
Wutnau, and to- co- operate with the reſt as he 
ſnauld judge inoſt effect ual for the advantage of the 
V „ | 

On the fifteenth. of July in the evening, the enemy 


made a furious attack on lord Granby's, poſt, which | 


was. ſuſtained with the moſt intrepid bravery and re- 


Polution till the arrival of Wutnau, who advancing | 
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| 


| | them to retire into the woods with precipitation 
about the latter end of June, croſſed the Dymel, || | An precip 


cannonade on the fide where the hereditaty prince 
commanded; but were no ſooner informed of 

defeat on the right, than they deſiſted from the at- 
| tack, and retreated in good order. T hey were pur- 


oo 
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on his left, and charging them in flank, obliged 

| into th The 
priſoners having informed prince Ferdinand, that 
marſhal Broglio had decamped from Erwite by 
break of day, in order to join Soubile, 


and BY 
ef. 
torts would be made upon his left, and formed his 
diſpoſitions accordingly. General Howard was or- 
dered to bring up the brigade of infantry, com- 
manded by lord Frederick Cavendiſh, ind the ca- 
valry of lord Pembroke. Colonel Grevends:ff 
was detached with two' battalions to barricade and 
fortify the village of Kirck-Denckern, and to be 
there, in caſe of neceſſity, ſupported by general 
Howard. At three in the morning the whole 
French army advanced again to the attack on the 
ſide where Wutgenau was poſted, and a terrible fir 
of cannon and muſquetry was maintained on both 
ſides for five hours, during which the enemy was 
not able to gain one inch of ground. About nine; 
Prince Ferdinand received advice that Broglio's 
deſign was to cannonade lord Granby's camp, from 
an oppoſite eminence he therefore ordered imme- 
diately a body of troops to anticipitate this opera- 
tion by making a vigorous charge. Accordingly 
they advanced with the greateſt intrepidity, and At- 
tacked the enemy with ſo much fury, that the 
French were ſoon obliged to give way, and aban- 


d as far || don the field to the conquerors. 
as the village de Buderich, and this was guarded || 


Their left, however, till maintained a fevers 


their 


ſued as far as Hiltrup, abour a league from the 


field of battle, and would in all probability have 
ſuffered a total defeat had the nature of the ground 
| permitted the artillery to act, but this being impoſ- 


ſible, the French ſuſtained Wy little loſs. The 


had, however, about five thoufand men killed and 
taken W in this attack, ſome colours, and a 
few pieces of 


” 


of artillery. Prince Ferdinand's loſs 
did not exceed five hundred men. 
This was the greateſt action that happened during 


; the whole campaign in Weſtphalia, and did immor- 


tal hanour to the commander in the diſpoſition, anc 
to the bravery and intrepidity of the troops in the 


7 
7 


p 
| 
i 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| 


adi | enge It was, however, far from being deci- 
road from Lipſtadt to Ham, and act in concert || i 


with the marquis, whoſe right was Iike wiſe ſuſtained 


1 


ve; the French, notwithſtanding the conſiderable 
loſs they had ſuſtained, were ſtill ſuperior in number, 
This defeat revived the miſunderſtanding be- 


| again divided. Broglio, with his diviſion, 1 N 


F Ae prince of Anhalt between towards Caſſel, and Soubiſe retreated to Dortmund, 


and croſſed the Roer, in order to ſecure a great num- 


ber of barges then paſſing down the Rhine with 
proviſions for his army. He did not, however, 
take this ſtep, before he had ſent off two large de- 
e le tachments to reinforce Broglio. Nor did he con- 
yo en, who encamped with a ſeparate body at ty 


tinue any longer on the other fide of the Roer, than 
was neceſſary to receive his proviſions, when, he re- 


1 paſſed hoth that river and the Lippe, advancing 48 


Fr as Dalmen. In the mean time Brogl peel 
ed-ſtill farther into the electorate gf Hanover, took 
poſſeſſion of Keſter, and fortified the place. 


The allied army being greatly inferior to the 


French, prince Ferdinand retired to Dumolt, and 
called in moſt of his detachments. The French 
general encamped near him on the heights'of Neim, 

| a 
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and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened between the two 
armies, in one of which prince Henry, brother to 
the hereditary prince was mortally wounded. 

Durin chen tranſactions, general Luckner gain- 
ed a conſiderable advantage at Caſſel. He attacked 
and routed a large body of the enemy, took many 
priſoners, and a number of horſe. 

Nor were the French idle. Broglio, having 
croſſed the Weſer with his whole army, prince Fer- 
dinand made a forced march, paſſed the Dymel, 
and advanced to Caſſel. Broglio peceiving that he 
could not now advance to the city of Hanover, 
without bringing on a general engagement with the 
allied army, thought proper to retreat. The French 
being thus retired, prince Ferdinand proceeded to 
Paderborn, and eſtabliſhed his head quarters at 
Buhne. 5 

Broglio now thought . i to croſs the Weſer, 
and encamped at Eimbec „ Where he laid the 
whole country under contribution. Soubiſe, in the 
mean time, having erected his ovens at Dorſten, 


and garriſoned the place with one battalion, the he- | 
editary prince found means to attack and reduce | 


the town. The garriſon were made priſoners ; the 


ovens demoliſhed, and large quantities of provi- | 


ſions deſtroyed. © This ſucceſs, obliged Soubiſe to 
retreat to the other ſide of the Lippe. But he ſoon 
after repaſſed that .river, and advanced again to 
Coesfelt, ravaging, with his detachments, all the 
northern parts of Weſtphalia, | 
About the end of September, a detachment from 
the army of Soubiſe, under the command of the 
count de Conflans, advanced to the gates of Emb- 
den, which was garriſoned by two companies of 
Engliſh invalids, who obtained an honourable ca- 
pitulation, and embarked for Bremen. The F rench 
did not however, continue long in the town : they 
laid the neighbouring country under contribution, 
and immediately evacuated the place. But the 
country boors, flying to arms, and ſinking the pon- 
toons, on which the enemy had paſſed the river, it 
was ſome time before the detachment could return 
to their camp. Another party of the army en- 
tered the city of Oſnabrug, and pillaged the place, 
the inhabitants not being in a condition to pay the 
enormous contributions demanded by the enemy. 
A third party made an attempt upon Bremen: but 


the inhabitants joining the garriſon, the French 


were obliged to retite with the utmoſt precipi- 
tation. 1 Mn | 

Broglio lay · inactive in his camp at Eimbeck, 
without attempting any thing of importance: nor 
was he at all diſturbed, till the beginning of No- 
vember; when prince Ferdinand formed a plan for 
attacking him unexpectedly, before he could call 
in his detachments. In order to this he ordered 
the hereditary prince and general Luckner, rein- 
forced by the garriſon of Wolfenbuttle, to ad- 
vance from their . poſts, ſo as to be in the 
neighbourhood of Eimbeck by a certain hour on 
the fifth of November. He commanded the mar- 
quis of Granby to force the French poſt at Cappeln- 

hagen on the Lorth z to procced next day to Wick- 
enſen, and block up a defile in that neighbourhood, 
on the road from Eſcherſhauſen to Eimbeck. He 
ſent general Hardenberg with a detachment to paſs 
the Weſer at Badenwerder, that he might at the ap- 
pointed time take poſſeſſion of a defile at Ame- 
unchorn, on the other road from Eſcherſhauſen to 


' 
1 
1 


| 
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Eimbeck. On the fourth, he himſelf, with the 


main body of his army, croſſed the river near 


Haſtenbeck, and advanced towards Eimbeck. 
When he approached Wickenſen, he found part of 
his orders already executed, the road being occu- 
pied by a ſtrong body of Britiſh grenadiers and 


l pager for the marquis of Granby had brave- 


ly forced the enemy's poſt at Cappelnhagen, and, 
by the hour appointed blocked up the defile. In 
the mean time M. de Chabot finding he was inter- 
cepted, immediately retreated towards Eſcherſhauſen 
and ſtruck into the other road to Eimbeck, which 
general Hardenberg had been ordered to ſecure: 
but, unfortunately, for that officer, ſome of his pon 
toons were overturned, and this accident retarded 
him ſo long, that he did not arrive at the place ap- 
pointed till ſeven in the morning; by which time 
Chabot had paſſed the defile on his way to Eim- 
beck, and by noon, reached that place without far- 
ther interruption. | 

Thus the plan miſcarried, but, notwithſtanding 
this diſappointment, prince Ferdinand advanced to- 
wards the French camp, which he found too ſtrong 


to be attacked with any probability of ſucceſs. He 


then reſolved to turn their flanks, as if he deſigned 
to cut off their communication with Gottingen, a mo- 
tion which, he was well aſſured, would either bring 
Broglio to an engagement on equal terms, or oblige 
him to retreat. 25 choſe the latter, and on the ninth 
the whole French army retired. After this no tranſac- 


tion of conſequence happened in Germany. The 


duke de Broglio quartered his forces in, and about 


Caſſel; while thoſe of Soubiſe were diſtributed. at 


Duſſeldorp, and along the Lower Rhine. The 


allies fixed their quarters at Hilderſham, Munſter, 
Hamelen, and Eimbeck. The Britiſh cavalry 
wintered in Eaſt Frieſland, and the infantry in the 
— Pf ie ia. 

Several ſucceſsful exploits were performed this 
year in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. After the reduc- 
tion of Pondicherry, an armament was equipped a- 
gainſt the French ſettlement of Mahie, ſituated on 
the coaſt of Malabar, about thirty miles to the 
northward of Tillicherry. A body of forces, for 
this expedition, was embarked at Bombay, under 
the command of Major Hector Monro, who acted 
with ſuch ſpirit, that in the beginning of February, 
M. Loner, the French governor at Mahie, was obli- 
ged to ſurrender the place with all its dependencies. 

But the French officers in the Eaſt Indies, hadex- 
erted themſelves with ſo much induſtry, as to inte- 


reſt in their cauſe a prince of the Mogul empire, 


named Shah Zadda, who, at the head of eighty thou- 


| ſand men, took the field againſt the forces of the 


Eaſt India company, commanded by major John Car- 
nack, and reinforced by the ſuba of Bengal. This 
army conſiſted of five hundred Europeans, two 
thouſand five hundred ſepoys, and twenty thouſand 
black troops, with twelve pieces of cannon. Both - 
armies advanced to the neighbourhood of Guya, 

where, on the fifteenth of January, the Mogul's 
troops were routed in a pitched battle. All their 
artillery was taken, together with part of their bag- 
gage, and a number of French officers. About this 
time a revolution happened in favour of Mir Coſſim 
Ali Kawn, who was placed on the throne of Ben- 
gal in the room of his father in-law Jaffier Ali Kawn, 
raiſed to that dignity by lord Clive, and now depo- 
ſed for his cruelty and mal-adminiftration. This 
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change, however, did not affect the intereſt of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company; on the contrary the 
new nabob confirmed and enlarged their privileges 
and immunities. | 8 

In the Weſt Indies rear- admiral Holmes, com- 
mander of the ſquadron at Jamacia, having in the 
beginning of June, received advice, that ſeveral 
ſhips of war belonging to the enemy had ſailed from 
Port Lovis, and likewiſe that the St. Ann had juſt 
quitted Port au Prince, he immediately made ſuch 
a diſpoſition: of his ſquadron as he thought moſt 
likely to intercept them; and on the thirteenth of 
the month he himſelf in the Hampſhire, fell 
in with the St. Ann, and chaſed. her to lee ward, 


down upon the Centaur; upon which the French 


captain, hauling up between them, ran cloſe in 


ſhore, till he was becalmed, about a league to the 


northward of Donna Maria bay, when he began to 
fire his ſtern chace; but the Centaur coming along 
ſide, he ſtruck his colours and ſurrendered. 
The iſland of Dominique, which the French had 
ſettled and fortified, was, in the month of June, 
attacked by a ſmall body of troops, under the com- 
mand of lord Rollo, together with four ſhips of the 
line and ſome frigates. Two officers being ſent on 
ſhore at Roſęau, with a manifeſto addreſſed to the 
inhabitants, ſome deputies came off to treat of a 
jurrender; but the firſt tranſports of their fear ſub- 
ſiding, and being encouraged by M. de Longprie, 
their governor, to ſtand upon their defence; they 
afterwards refuſed to ſubmit. The ſhips then an- 
chored cloſe to the ſnore, and a diſpoſition was made 
for diſembarking, which was effected by the even- 
ing, and the troops formed upon the beach: but 
lord Rollo ſeeing they were terribly galled by an ir- 
regular fire from trees and buſhes, determined to 
attack the enemy's intrenchments without delay ; 
and accordingly he, accompanied by colonel Mel- 
ville, at the head of ſome: grenadiers, performed 
this ſervice with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that the 
enemy. were driven from all their batteries and in- 
trenchments, and M. Longprie, the governor, with 
ſome other officers were taken priſoners. Next day 
the inhabitants delivered up their arms, and took the 
oaths of allegiance to his Britannic majeſty. =. 
In the beginning of July, colonel Grant, at the 
head of two thouſand ſix hundred men, began his 
march from Fort Prince George, on the frontiers of 
Carolina, for the country of the Cherokees, which 


he determined to ravage with fire and ſword. Ac- | 


cordingly he reduced fifteen of their towns to aſhes, 
beſides little villages and farm houſes : deftroyed 


about fourteen. hundred acres of corn, drove the 
inhabitants to ſtarve” in the mountains, and filled 
their whole nation with terror, which produced the 
wiſhed for effect, and compelled them to ſue for 


peace. A deputation of their chiefs waited on the 
Colonel to explain their diſtreſſes, and ſignify their 
ſentiments on the ſubje&t. Theſe he forwarded to 
the lieutenant governor at Charles Town, where a 


new treaty was actually concluded. Sir William 
Johnſon then made a tour round the other Indian 
nations, in order to quiet thoſe fears which the con- 


queſts of Great Britain had raiſed.” A conference was 


held between the Six Nations and ſome of the Ame- 


rican governors,” in order to ratify the treaties ſub- 


ſiſting with thoſe tribes : but a demand of certain 


lands being made by a Delaware chief, who at the 


ſame time complained that the Engliſh ſettlers had 
taken poſſeſſion of them in conſequence of a frau- 
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dulent purchaſe, a warm diſpute aroſe, and though 
the flame was ſtifled for the preſent, it ſoon aftet 
broke out into horrid maſſacres, committed by 
theſe ſavages. The more northern Indians, ſettled 
on the frontiers of Nova Scotia, ſeemed entirely ſa- 
tisfied with their new protectors and allies. Great 
numbers of their chiefs viſited the governor of 
Halifax, owned their dependence on the king of 
Great Britain, and in token of perpetual friendſhi 
and alliance, buried the hatchet with the uſual ſo- 
lemnity, 
During theſe tranſactions the Engliſh ſhips of 
war, cruiſing in the channel, met with the greateſt 
ſucceſs. 'In the month of January, captain Elphin- 
ſton, commander of the Richmond, mounted with 
chirty-two guns, fell in with the Felicite, a French 
frigate of the ſame force, off the coaſt of Holland; 
upon which a ſevere engagement began at ten in the 
morning, near St. Graveſande, about eight miles 
from the Hague, to which place the prince of 
Orange, general Yorke the Britiſh envoy, and the 
count d' Aﬀry the French ambaſſador, repaired 
with a great number of people, to behold the pro- 
greſs and iſſue of the battle. About noon, both 
ſhips ran aſhore, notwithſtanding which the action 
was maintained, till the enemy deſerted their quar- 
ters, and ſoon after the ſhip, which was entirely 
deſtroyed. The French captain, with about one 
hundred of his men, fell in the diſpute, This 
victory coſt the Ricmond, which ſoon floated with- 
out receiving the leaſt damage, 'only three men kil- 
led, and thirteen wounded. The court of France 
exclaimed loudly againſt this attack, as a violation 


| of the Dutch neutrality, and demanded ſatisfaction 


for the inſult and damage they had ſuſtained, Some 
remonſtrances were accordingly ſent by the ſtates- 
general to the court of London, which found 
means to remove all miſunderſtanding on this 
ſubject, g 

In the courſe of the ſame month, captain Hood, 
commander of the Minerva frigate, cruiſing in the 
chops of the channel, ſaw a great ſhip of two decks 
ſteering to the weſtward, and found it was the War- 
wick, an Engliſh ſhip, which had been taken by 
the enemy, and formerly carried ſixty guns, but 
was now mounted with thirty-five only, and com- 
Her crew 
amounted to about three hundred men, including 
a detachment of ſoldiers, and ſhe was bound to 
Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies. Notwithſtanding 


her ſuperior ſize, captain Hood immediately at- 


tacked her, and met with a very warm reception. 
Several maſts in both ſhips were ſhot away, and they 
fell foul of each other while the ſea ran very high; 


ſo that the crews on both ſides were greatly incum- 


bered by their broken maſts and ſhattered rigging. 
At laſt the waves ſeparated them, and the Warwick 
fell to leeward. Captain Hood, having cleared his 
ſhip, bore down again upon the enemy, when the 


engagement was renewed, and laſted about an hour; 


at the expiration of which the French captain ſtruck 
his colours, having had about fourteen men killed, 


\ beſides thirty wounded. The loſs on board the 


Minerva was equal to that of the enemy, and all 
her maſts went by the board: nevertheleſs, ſhe 
brought her prize in triumph to Spithead. Cap- 


tain Hood had alſo, in the progreſs of the ſame 


ctuize, taken the Ecurneil privateer from Bayonne, 
of fourteen: guns, and one hundred and twenty-two 
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In March another Fre-ch ſhip, called the En | 
treprenant, pierced for forty four guns, but mount- | 
ed with twenty ſix only, having two hundred and 
three men on board, and à rich cargo, bound for 
St. Domingo, was encountercd near the land's-end 
by the Vengeance frigate of twenty-ſix guns, com- 


manded by captain Nightingale. The action was || 


maintzined on both ſides with uncommon fury, 


till the Vengeance being ſet on fire hy the enemy's 
wadding, the French reſolved to take advantage of 


frigate attempted to board her. 
activity of captain Nightingale, however, pre- 
vented the execution of this deſign, for he found 
means to diſengage himſelf, and ſheered off to re- 


pair his rigging, which had ſuffered greatly in the || France. On the tenth of Auguſt, captain Faulk- 
engagement. As ſoen as the ſhip was in proper | 
condition he again ranged up cloſe to the enemy, || liant, a frigate of thirty guns, failed from the river 
and renewed the fight, which laſted a full hour, | 


when the Entreprenant bore away. Captain Night- 


ingale, though a ſecond time diſabled in his maſts 
and rigging, wore ſhip, ran within piſtol ſhot, 
and began a third vigorous attack, which laſted an 
hour and a half, at the expiration of which the 
enemy ſtruck ; having had 'fifteen of their men 
killed, and thirty wounded, while the Vengeance 
came off with about half that number. 

Captain Deane, commander of the Bedford, an 
Engliſh ſhip of the line, took another French 


who conveyed her to Plymouth. About the ſame 
time, and place, a fourth frigate of the enemy, 
called the Pheaſant, manned with one hundred and 
twenty-five mariners, was engaged, taken, and 
brought to Spithead, by captain Brograve, com- 
mander of the Albany floop. In the ſame month 
a large Eaſt- India hip fitted out from France with 


twenty-eight guns, and three hundred and fifty | 


men, fell in with the Hero, and the Venus, com- 
manded by the captains Forteſcue and Harriſon, 
and ſurrendering, without oppoſition, was carried 
into Plymouth. B os 
Vice-admiral Saunders, with the ſquadron and 
cxuizers. under his command, exerted themſelves 
in the Mediterranean, with equal. ſpirit and ac- 
tivity. In the beginning of April, the Oriflame, 
a French ſhip of Bos guns, being off Cape Tres 
Foreas, was diſeovered by the Iſis, under the com- 
mand of captain Wheeler, who came up with. her 


kept up till half an hour after ten; when captain 
Wheeler being ſhin, the command devolved upon 
heutenant Cunningham, who, obſerving that the 
enemy's deſign was to reach the Spaniſh ſhore, 
without heſitation boarded: her; and her com- 
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ſixteenth they were diſcovered by captain Proby, 
who at midnight came up with the Achilles, which, 
after a ſmart engagement of half an hour, ſtruck 


to him. In this ſhort action the Thunderer had 


| near forty men killed, and above one hundred 
wounded, the captain himſelf being among the 
latter. About feven in the morning the Thetis at- 
tacked the Bouffon, and the fire was maintained 


with great reſolution on both ſides for half an hour, 


| when the Modeſte ranging up, and firing a few 
the confuſion occaſioned by this accident, and run- | 


ning their bowſprit upon the taffaril of the Engliſh | 
The courage and 


guns, the French captain ſubmitted, and the prizes 
were conducted into the bay of Gibraltar. 
But the following is juſtly eſteemed. one of the 


|] moſt remarkable and gallant actions which diſtin- 
{| guiſhed this war, and fully evinced the vaſt ſupe- 


riority poſſeſſed by the Engliſh navy over that of 
ner of the Bellona, a ſhip of the line, and the Bril- 


Tagus for England, having on board a conſidera- 
ble ſum of money for the merchants of London. 


On the thirteenth in the afternoon, being then off 


Vigo, they defcried three ſail of ſhips ſtanding in 
for the land, one of the line of battle, and two 
frigates. As ſoon as they perceived captain Faulk- 
ner, they bore down upon him, till within the diſ- 
| tance of ſeven miles, when they took both the Bel- 
lona and frigate for two-decked ſhips, and not chu- 


| ſing to ſtand an engagement, they ſuddenly, wore 
| round, filled all their ſails, and crouded away. Captain 
frigate in April, called the Comete of thirty- || Faulkner being by this time convinced of their ſize, 
two guns, and two hundred and. fifty men, juſt | 


failed from Breſt, to the weſtward of Uſhant, || 


and, from the intelligence he had received, con- 
jectuting that the large ſhip was the Courageux, as it 
actually proved to be, he hoiſted all the canvas he 
could carry, and gave chace till ſun- ſet, when one 
of the French frigates hauling out in the offing, he 
threw out a ſignal to the Brilliant to purſue in that 
direction, which order was immediately obeyed. 


They did not loſe ſight of the enemy all night, but 


at ſun · tĩſe had gained only two miles upon them in 
a chace of fourteen hours, ſo that the French com- 


modore might have ſtill avoided an engagement 
had he thought proper; but he no longer declined 


the action, for by this time he plainly. ſaw that one 
of the Engliſh ſhips was a frigate, and the Bellona, 
at that diſtance, appeared to him much ſmaller than 
ſhe really was. He now hoiſted a red enſign on 


the mizen ſhrouds, as a ſignal for his two frigates 


about fix in the evening, and; a running fight was 


to cloſe with, and engage the Brilliant; at the 
ſame time he hauled down his ſtudding- ſails, wore 
round, and: ſtood: for the Bellona under his top- 
fails, While captain Faulkner aduanced towards 
him with an eaſy ſail, and ordered his quarters to 
be manned. The two ſhips were equal in burthen, 


in number of guns, and in weight of metal. The 
crew of the Courageux amounted to ſeven hundred 
men, commanded by M. du Guy Lambert. The 
Bellona's complement conſiſted of five hundred and 


fifty choſen men, allithe.officers were perſons of 
q known merit, and: the commander had, on ſeveral. 
occaſions, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery and 
conduct. Ihe fire on both ſides was ſuſpended: 
tilh they were within muſket-ſhot of each other, 
when the engagement began with a terrible diſ- 

charge of fire: arms and artillery. Ia leſs than nine 
minutes all the Bellona's braces, bowlings, ſhrowds; 

and rigging were cut and ſhattered by the ſhot, and 
the miz zen- maſt fell over the ſtern, with all the 
men on the round top, who, nevertheleſs ſaved 
their lives, by clambering into the port-holes __ 
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mander ſoon after ſubmitting, ſhe was brought into 
and, wounded amounted. to forty-five, while the 
loſs. of the Iſis did not exceed four killed and nine 
wounded. e Fr 8 85 
ther with the Modeſte, Thetis and Favourite ſloop, || 
received orders. from admiral Saunders, to cruize 
the, Achilles and Bouffon, wa: French. ſhips: of 
war, which lay in the harbour of Cadiz. It was 


the bay of Gibraltar. Ihe number of her killed 
In July. captain Proby; in the Thunderer, toge- 

upon the coaſt of Spain, with a view to intercept 

ſome days before they ventured out, and on the 
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the gun · room. Apprehenſive that the enemy might 
ſeize this opportunity of eſcaping, captain Faulk- | 
ner gave orders to board them immediately; but 
this attempt was ſoon rendered impracticable, by 
the poſition of the two ſhips. The Courageux was 
now fallen athwart the bows of the Bellona, in 


} 


which ſituation ſhe'muſt have raked the latter fore 
and aft with great execution. 
moſt of the other ropes by which the Bellona could 
be worked, were already ſhot away. Captain 
Faulkner, however, with the aſſiſtance of his maſter, 

made uſe of the ſtudding ſails with ſuch ſucceſs, as 
to wear the ſhip quite round, and fall upon the op- 

poſite quarter of the Courageux. The officers and | 
men now flew to the guns on that fide of the ſhip | 

poſed to the enemy, from whence they poured in | 


a moſt dreadful diſcharge, and maintained it with. 
out intermiſſion or abatement, Every ſhot took | 
2 The ſides of the Courageux were terribly 


attered, and her decks ſtrewed with carnage. The 


enemy ſuſtained this fire for about twenty minutes, | 
when the French enſign was hauled down, and the 
engagement ceaſed : but' in a ſhort time after, a 
ſhot was fired from the lower tier of the Courageux; 
upon which the Britiſh ſeamen ran to their quarters, 
and, without waiting for orders, poured in two 
broadſides upon the enemy, who now called out 
for quarter, which was granted them. 

The Bellona ſuffered greatly in her rigging, but 
ſhe received very little damage in the hall, and her 
number of killed and wounded did not exceed forty. 
The caſe was very different with the Courageux. 
Nothing was left ſtanding but her foremaſt and 
bowſprit; large breaches were made in her fides ; 
her decks were torn up in ſeveral parts; many of 
her guns were diſmounted ;' and her quarters were 
filled with mangled bodies of the dying and the 
dead. Above two hundred and twenty were killed | 
outright, and half that number were brought aſhore | 
wounded, at Liſbon, to which place the prize was | 
conducted. The ſucceſs of the Bellona was, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the brave conduct of cop. 
tain Logie, who finding it would be impoſſible for 
him to acquire any thing but laurels from two ſhips, 
the leaſt of which was equal in ſtrength to the fri- 
gate he commanded, he reſolved to amuſe them 
both in ſuch a manner, as to prevent either from aſc 
fiſting the Courageux. Accordingly he began ene 
attaek againſt the Malicieuſe, but the other coins 
up immediately, he-fteod their whole fire all 
time the great ſhips were engaged, and near an hour 


after the Courageux had ſtrucle her colours; wien 


they both thought proper to ſeell for ſafety in flight, 


having ſuffered conſiderable damage in their maſts 
The miniſtry were determined this | 
events, to ſubdue Belleiſle, the longeſt of all the | 
European iſtands belonging to the French king, be- 
ing between twelve and thirteen ur en in circum. 
ference. It contains only one ſmall city, called Le 
Palais; has three country towns, one hundred and 
three villages, and about five thouſand inhabitants. 
A ſquadron was accordingly equipped under the 
command of commodore Keppel, conſiſting of ten 
ſhips of the line, ſeveral "frigates, two fire ſhips; | 
and two bomb ketches, beſide tranſports. The 
troops deſtined for this expedition, amounted to ten 
battalions under the command of major. general 
Hodgſon, aſſiſted by * general: Crauford, 
with proper engineers, 


year, at all | 
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made on the 


The haul yards, and | f 


| ing, which met with all 


ne landed! y 
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horſe, and a detachment of artillery. On the 
twenty-ninth of March the whole armament 
failed from Spithead; and on the ſeventh of April 
came to an anchor in Belleiſle- road. The com- 
manders havin „ 85 that the deſcent ſhould be 

fe y beach, near the point of Lo- 
maria, towards the ſoutheaſt end of the iſland, a 
eint was made to attack the citadel of Palais, while 
two large ſhips convoyed the troops to the landing 


| Place, and filenced a battery which the enemy had 


erected there. This ſervice being performed, the 


| flat-botromed boats advanced to the ſhore, and a 


{mall body of troops was landed under the com- 
mand of major Purcel and captain Oſborne, which 
was no ſooner effected than the enemy, who had in- 
trenched themſelves on the heights, appeared ſud- 
denly above them, and poured down fuch a ſevere 


[| fire, as threw them into confuſion : nevertheleſs 
captain Oſborne, at the head of ſixty grenadiers, 
| advanced near enough to exchange ſeveral thruſts 


with the French officer, till having received three 
ſhots in the body, he fell dead on the ſport. Major 
Purcel ſhared the ſame fate, Which was extended 
to ſeveral other officers. The men were total] 
routed, and either killed or taken priſoners; ſo 
that this attempt was attended with the loſs of neat 
five hundred men. | 1 iS; 

It was ſome time before the weather would per- 
mit a ſecond attempt to be made, but when the 
tempeſt abated, the prince of Orange man of wat 
ſailed round the iſland; in order to ſurvey the coaſt, 
and diſcover, if poſſible, ſome other place more 
favourable for a deſcent ; but the whole ſeemed to 
be ſecured in ſuch a manner, by rocks and batte- 
ries, as precluded all acceſs. Far from being diſ- 
conraged by theſe difficulties, the commanders 
only thought of the moſt proper methods to re- 
move them, and at length fixed on the follow- 

ſucceſs they could wiſh, 
On the twenty-ſecend, in the morning, the troops 
were diſpoſed in the flat-bottomied boats, and rowed 
to different parts of the ifland, as if they intended 


| to land in ſeverał places; by which means the at- 


tention of the enemy was fo diſtracted, that they 


| knew not where to expect the deſcent, and were 


obliged ro divide their forees at random. In the 
mean time, brigadier Lambert pitched upon the 
rocky” point of Lomaria, where captain Paterſon, 


| at the head of Beauclerk's grenadiefs, and captain 


Murray with' a derachment of marines, climbed 


| rhe preeipice with amazing intrepidity, and ſu- 


ſtained the fire of a ſtrong body of che enemy, till 
rhey were ſupported by the reſt of the troops, who 
very faſt; when the French were oblig- 


ech to abandon their Batteries! But this advantage 
ns not gained withodt' loſs. Aboor forty men 


were killed and many more wounded, among whom 
were colonel Mackenzie, and the captains Murray 


| and* Fate rſon. ; 


Pereeiving that all the Engliſh troops were diſ- 
embarlled, to the number of eight thouſand men, 
M. de St. Croix, the French governor, recalled 
all his detachments to Palais, and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. On the twenty- third of April, 
the Engliſh: troops were formed in columns, and 
began their march towards the capital. Next day 
general Hedgſon ordered a detachiment of light 
horſe to take poſt at Sanzon; and on the twenty- 


| | fifth, : a corps of infantry took: poſſeſſion of a vil- 
me troops of light | 


lage called Bordilla,- where they began to throw 
| | up 
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up an intrenchment, but were diſlodged by a party 


of the enemy's grenadiers; the whole army, how-. 
ever, intrenched itſelf in the neighbourhood.” 
The artillery and implements of ſiege being ſtill. 


dering it impoſſible to get them aſhore, 


7 
„ 
* 
* 


on board the fleet, and the ſtormy weather ren- 
aore, M. de St. 
Croix took this opportunity to erect ſix red 
for defending the avenues of Palais; and theſe 
works were finiſhed, before general Hodgſon had 
it in his power to begin his operations. In the 
mean time he publiſhed a manifeſto, which was 
delivered to the inhabitants, importing, that if 
they would put themſelves under the protection of 


HISTORY ENGLAND. 
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| 
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redoubts }- 


| 
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Spain, the intention was rendered abortive; and 
the intended congreſs at Augſburg never took 
place. The Spaniſh, ambaſſador was called upon 
to diſavow ſo ſtrange a proceeding ; but he re- 
turned a verbal, and was ſoon after authorized 

his court to return a written anſwer, in which he 
openly avowed and juſtified the ſtep taken by the 
French agent, as entirely agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of his maſter. He declared that the kings 
of France and Spain were united, not only by the 
ties of blood, but by a mutual intereſt. He ap- 
plauded the humanity and greatneſs of mind which 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty demonſtrated in the pro- 


- 


the Britiſh government, they ſhould be indulged ||| poſition that was complained; of. He inſiſted 
with the free exerciſe of their religion, and retain || much on the ſincere deſire of peace, the only mo- 
all the rights and privileges which they had ever 
enjoyed. This promiſe had a great effect on the 


the propoſal. 


natives, for many of them immediately accepted 


i 
| 
\ 
1 

' 


walls of the town, and ſome mortars being brought 


s } 


The enemy now having taken ſhelter within the 


up about the latter end of April, general Hodg- | 


ſon began to play upon it. On the ſecond of May 


the beſiegers broke ground; but next night the 
garriſon made a. ſally and attacked the trenches 
with ſuch vigour, that the piquets on the left 


were put in diſorder. 
who commanded in the trenches, rallied the troops 
| of affections, - intereſts and councils between thoſe 


Major-general Crawford, 


and endeavoured, by his own example, to animate 


them; but, on this occaſion, they did not act 


with their uſual ſpirit; ſome hundreds were killed, 


and the major-geberal, with his two aids du camp, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The engineers 
giving it as their opinion, that the works could | 
not be properly advanced till the enemy's redoubts 


ſhould be taken, the general made the proper diſ- 


poſition for the attack, which began on the thir- 

reenth at day- break. A terrible fire from four 

pieces of cannon; and above thirty cohorns, was 
poured into the redoubt on the right of the ene - 

my's flank; after which a detachment of marines | 
ſupported, by part of Loudon's regiment, ad - 
vanced to the parapet, drove the French from the 
works, and after a very obſtinate diſpute, took 
poſſeſſion of the place. 
were all reduced in the ſame manner, and great 
Ja refuſal of ſatisfaction, and that refuſal as a de- 


The other five redoubts 


ſlaughter was made of the enemy, who withdrew 


into the ' citadel z and ſuch was the ardor of the ar: th 
| as well as from ſpirit, to ſecure to ourſelves the 


aſſailants, that they entered the. ſtreets of Palais 
with the fugitives, a great number of whom were 
made priſoners, and took poſſeſſion of the town, | 
in which they found the French, hoſpital and 


ſome Engliſh priſoners who had been ta 


en in dif- 


ferent ſallies. Every endeavour was now exerted 
for the reduction of the citadel,. and by the end 
of May a breach was made, which by the ſeventh 
of June became practicable, when M. de St. 
Croix, being apprehenſive of a general aſſault, 
demanded a capitulation. This being granted 
him on the moſt honourable terms, the articles 
were immediately ſigned and executed, and Beau- 
clerck's grenadiers took poſſeſſion of the citadel. 
While the war was thus raging in almoſt every | 
quarter of the world, the congreſs already men- || lefl 
they preſumed to dictate in our affairs, and to in- 


tioned at Augſburg was intended to be opened for 
a general peace; but. the Engliſh miniſtry finding 
in the mean time that no faith could be placed in 


the proceedings of the French; and at the ſame | 
time the Spaniſh ambaſſador preſenting, a very un. 
ſeaſonable and even unprecedented interpoſition of [1 ſelves. |, 
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tive which influenced the conduct of the two mo- 
narchs; and he haughtily added, That if his 
* maſter had been governed by any other princi- 
“ ples, his Catholic, majeſty, giving full ſcope to 
his greatneſs, would have ſpoken for himſelf, 
and as became his dignuyp”?:: tj ns 
From the whole of this paper it, plainly ap- 
peared, that the court of Spain, as a ſort of party, 
was regularly appriſed of every ſtep. that was 
taken in the negotiation; that her judgment was 
appealed to upon every point, and her authority 
called in aid to force the acceptance of the terms 
offered by France; that there was a perfect union 


two courts; and the miniſter of the former, ſo far 
from denying or palliating this conduct, ſeemed 


to glory in it. 


* 


= 1 


Mr. Pitt was fully ſatisfied the intentions of 
Spain were by no means equivocal, and that this 


| partialicy, which they ſtrongly avowed, not only 


by declarations but by facts, would drive them 
into all the meaſures of France. That a war on 
that account was abſolutely inevitable; and if, 
for the preſent moment, the Spaniards had rather 
delayed their declaration of war, than laid aſide 
their hoſtile intentions, it was in order to ſtrike 
the blow at their own time, and with the greater 
effect; that therefore their reaſons for delaying to 
act were the very moti ves, which ought to induce 
us to act with the utmoſt; ſpeed, and vigour: that 
we ought to conſider the evaſions of that court as 


elaration of war: that we ought: from prudence, 


firſt blow; and to be practically convinced, that 
the early and effective meaſures, which had ſo 
large a ſhare in reducing France to the dependence 
upon Spain, would alſo be the fitteſt for deterring 
or diſabling Spain from affording any protection 
to France: that to carry on this war with vigour, 
it was only neceſſary to continue our preſent ef- 
forts ; no new armament would be neceſſary; and 
that, if any war could provide its own reſources, 
it muſt; be a war with Spain: that their flota had 
not yet arrived, and that the taking of it would 
at once diſable their hands and ſtrengthen ours. 


| This procedure ſo ſpited to the digoity of the na- 


| 
| 
| 
; 


tion, and the inſults it had received, would be a 
leſſon to Spain, and to every other power, how 


| rermeddle with a menacing mediation, and an of- 


ficiouſneſs as inſidious as it was audaciaus : and 
that we would allow our. enemies; - whether ſecrer 


| or declared, no time to think and recolle&t them - 
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Very different, however, were the ſentiments of 
moſt of the other miniſters on this occaſion, They 
admitted that we ought not to be terrified from the 
aſſertion of our juſt demands, by the menaces of 
any power. They acknowledged. that Spain had 
taken a very extraordinary and unjuſtiflable ſtep, 
but that we ought to allow, and even to wiſh for, 
an explanation. That this court; upon a ſober, 
yet ſpirited remonſtrance, might recall that raſh 
propoſition into which they had been, perhaps, un- 
warily ſeduced by the artifices of France: that to 
ſhun a war upon a juſt occaſion was cowardice, 
but to provoke or court it was madneſs: and if 
to court a war was riot in general a very wiſe mea- 
ſure, to defire it with Spain, if poſſibly it could 
be avoided, was to overturn the moſt fundamental 
principles of the policy of both nations: that 

this deſite of adding war to war, and enemy to 


enemy, whilſt we had our hands already as full as 


they could hold, and whilſt all our faculties were 
ſtrained to the utmoſt pitch, was to over-calculate 
the national ſtrength of our country, which, how- 
ever great, had its limits, and was not able to 
contend with all the world : that whilſt we were 
calling for new enemies, no mention was made of 
new allies, nor indeed of any new reſource what- 
ever. To plunge into ſuch meaſures, in the man- 
ner propoſed, and upon no better grounds, could 
not fail to ſcandalize and to alarm all Europe ; 
and we could poſſibly derive no advantage from 
this precipitate conduct, which could not be coun- 
ter-balanced by the jealouſy and terror it would 
neceſſarily create in every nation near us. As to 
the ſeizure of the flota, it was not to be depended 
upon, as at the very time of that deliberation, it 
might ranges. be ſafe in its harbour ; and per- 
haps if we could ſucceed in ſeizing it, we might 
perform a ſervice not very agreeable to neutral na- 

tions, and as little advantageous to our own com- 
merce. That if Spain, blind to her true intereſts, 
and miſled by French councils, ſhould, in a more 
deciſive manner, give into the deſigns of that 
court, and obſtinately refuſe a reaſonable ſatis- 
faction, it would be then true time to declare war, 
when all the neighbouring and impartial powers 
were convinced that we acted with as much tem- 
per as reſolution, and when every thinking man at 
home would be ſatisfied that we were not hurried 
into the hazards and expences of war, from an 


idea of chimerical heroiſm, but from inevitable 


neceſſity; and that in ſuch a caſe, we might de- 
pend upon the utmoſt ſupport which the nation 
could give to an adminiſtration that depended up- 
on its ſtrength, and yet dreaded to waſte it wan- 
tonly, or to employ it unjuſtly. 
Warmed by this oppoſition, Mr. Pitt declared, 
« That this was the time for humbling the whole 
« houſe of Bourbon : that if this opportunity 
at was let ſlip, it might never be recovered ; and 
« if he could not prevail in this inſtance, he was 
« reſolved it ſhould be the laſt time of his ſitting 
« jn that council. He thanked the miniſters of 
the late king for their ſupport : ſaid he was 
« himſelf called to the miniſtry by the voice of 
« the people, to whom he conſidered himſelf ac- 
« countable for his conduct; and that he would 
c no longer remain in a ſituation which made him 
<« reſponſible for meaſures he was no longer al- 
« lowed to guide.“ en | . 
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On the diviſion Mr. Pitt and lord Temple were 
the only voices in favour of the immediate deèclara- 
tion of war, upon which, having declared their 
reaſons in writing, they reſigned their employ- 
ments; and in a few days a penſion of three thou- 
ſand pounds per annum was ſettled on Mr. Pitt 
for thtee lives; a title being at the ſame time con- 
ferred upon his lady and her iſſue. | 
This year England received an additional happi- 
neſs in the marriage of its ſovereign, with the 
princeſs Charlotte Sophia, of Mecklenburgh Stre- 
litz, In the menth of July, the members of the 
privy-council being aſſembled; his majeſty ac- 
quainted them, That, having nothing ſo much 
cat heart as to procure the welfare and happi- 
neſs of his people, and to render the ſame ſtable 
and permanent to poſterity, he had, ever ſince 
his acceſſion to the throne, turned his thoughts 
towards the choice of a princeſs for his conſort 
and now with great ſatisfaCtion acquainted them, 
that, after the fulleſt information, and mature 
deliberation, he had come to a reſolution to de- 
mand in marriage the princeſs Charlotte of 
 Mecklenburgh Strelitz; a princeſs diſtinguiſhed 
by every eminent virtue, and amiable endow- 
«© ment, whoſe illuſtrious line had conſtantly 
ſhewn the firmeſt zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
and a particular attachment to his family: that 
he had judged proper to communicate to them 
theſe intentions, in order that they might be 
fully apprized of a matter ſo highly important 
* to him and to his kingdoms, and which he per- 
% ſuaded himſelf would be moſt acceptable to all 
his loving ſubjects,” ns 3 
This declaration was ſo agreeable to the council, 
that they unanimouſly requeſted it might be made 


cc 
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public for the ſatisfaction of the nation in general, 


The earl of Harcourt was appointed embaſſador, 
plenipotentiary to the court of Mecklenburg Stre- 
litz to demand the princeſs, and ſign the contracg 
of marriage; and the royal yachts were prepared, 
under convoy of a ſquadron commanded by lord. 
Anſon to convey. the future queen to England. 
The dutcheſſes of Ancaſter and Hamilton, together, 
with the counteſs of Effingham, was appointed 


ladies of the bedchamber, in order to attend her 


from the court of Mecklenberg to that of Eng- 
land, _ ES... 
On her arrival ſhe was received by his majeſty, 
with the greateſt marks of affection, and welcom- 
ed to England by the loudeſt, and moſt general 


acclamations of the people, who flocked in crowdg 


to meet and welcome their new queen, The nup- 
tial ceremony was performed the ſame evening of. 
her arrival, in the chapel royal, which was, on 


this occaſjon, very magnificently decorated. All 


the great officers of tate, the nobilicy, peers and 
peereſſes, and the foreign miniſters, as well as the 
royal family were preſent at the ſervice, Ad- 
dreſſes from all parts of the kingdom on this au- 
ſpicious event, flowed from every part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions. 

Nothing now remained but the ſplendid cere- 
mony of the coronation. Weſtminſter-hall being 
deſtined for the royal banquet, the courts of juſtice 
were removed, the floor boarded, canopies erected, 


and, for the accommodation of ſpectators, three 
| rows of galleries were erected. A plat- form was 
alſo laid „ the hall to the abbey - church, where 


the 


Ye 
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the ceremony of the coronation was to be perform- 
ed, and ſcaffolds were erected againſt the fronts of 


all the houſes, &c. within fight of the proceſſion. | 
Theſe erections, when the ſeats were filled with | 


above one hundred thouſand ſpectators, of both 


ſexes, dreſt in the moſt ſplendid manner, filled the | 
mind with an aſtoniſhing idea of the wealth and | 
proſperity of Great Britain. Amidſt this ſplendor, | 
the brillant proceſſion proceeded to the abby, where 

the ceremony of the coronation being performed, | 
they returned in the ſame order to Weſtminſter-hall. | 


The new parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 


third of November, and the ſeſſion was opened by | 


his majeſt 
throne. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


At the opening of the firſt parliament, ſum- || 


» 


* moned and elected under my authority, I with | 


« pleaſure take notice of an event, which has made 
% me completely happy, and given univerſal 905 to 
« my ſubjects, My marriage with a princeſs emi- 


“ nently diſtinguiſhed by every virtue and amiable I 
s endowment, While it affords me every poſlible | 
« and domeſtic comfort, cannot but highly con- 


« tribute to the happineſs of my kingdoms, which 


e has been and always ſhall be, the firſt object in 
« every action of my life. | 


e fr has been my earneſt wiſh, that this firſt | 


« period of my reign, might be marked with an- 
« Other felicity; the reſtoring of the bleſſivgs of || 
« peace to my people, and putting an end to the || 


« calamities of war, under which ſo great a part 
« of Europe ſuffers. But though overtures were 
« made to, me, and my good brother the king. of 
« Pruffia, by the ſeveral belligerant powers, in or- 
« der to a general pacification, for which purpoſe 
« a congreſs was appoints and propolitions 
« were made to me by France, for a Rae 
« peace with that crown, which were followed by 
« an actual negotiation; yet that congreſs hath not 


« hicherto taken place, and the negotiation, with. | 


« France is entirely broken off. 

The ſincerity of my diſpoſition to effectuate 
« this good work, has been manifeſted in the pro- 
« oreſs of it, and I have the conſolation to reflect, 
« that the continuance of the war, and the farther 
«effuſion of Chriftian blood, to which it was the 


e deſire of my heart to put a ſtop, cannot with þ 
«. Juſtice, be imputed to me. | 


2 : $ 2 Cc) Av ; n | S i 4 
« Our military operations have been, in no de- 


* — 


od to grant us 


80 


minique, and by the reduction of Pondicherry, 


« which hath, in a manner, annihilated the French, 


powet in the Eaſt Indies. In other parts, where, 
« the enemy's numbers were greatly ſuperior, their, 
« principal defi py and projects have 
W ae 
r 


„ fally by 4 con duet which 


y difapp has d. 


, 
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0 of my general prince 
„ by the yalour of my 
«and, abilities, of the 


7 =" 


« the highelt honour to the diffinguilhed capacity 


Ferdinand o 


trogps. The magnanimity 


„ armies, and ſurmounting ſuch. great difficulties, 


Ia this tuation 1 am glad to Müntener 


« tunity of receiving, the trueſt information 


« ſenſe of my people, by a new choice of chein re- 
« preſcntatives, F ain fully perſuaded, you wil 
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y with the following ſpeech from the | 


ree ſuſpended. or delayed; and, it has, pleaſed. |þ 
od to farther important ſucceſſes by, | 
the conqueſts of the iſlands of Belleiſle and Do-, 


n gene- 
we, | 


Brunſwic, and 


44 1 J . : — ; "Fl 
(king, of, Pruſſia have, cmi. 
«<' nently appeared in his reſiſting ſuch numerous, 
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agree with me in my opinion, that the ſteady ex- 
extion of our moſt vigorous efforts, in every part 
| © where the enemy may be ſtil] attacked with ad- 
“vantage, is the only means that can be pro- 
ductive of ſuch a peace as may, with reaſon, be 
expected from our ſucceſſes. It is therefore my 
| ©* fixed reſolution, with your concurrence and ſup- 


| 6c 
i 6c 


port, to carry on the war in the moſt effectual 
| © manner, for the advantage of my kingdoms ; 
and to maintain, to. the utmoſt of my power, the 
13 poor faith and honour of my crown, by adhering 
| © firmly to the engagements entered into with my 
| © allies, In this I will perſevere, until my enemies, 
moved by their own loſſes and diſtreſſes, and 
touched with the miſeries of ſo many nations, 
| ©* ſhall yield to the equitable conditions of an honour- 
able peace, in which caſe as well as the proſecution 
of the war, I do aſſure you, no conſideration 
whatever, ſhall make me depart from the true in- 
tereſt of theſe my kingdoms, and the honour 
and dignity of my crown. 4 


e Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I am heartily ſorry, that the neceſſity of large 
| «© ſupplies.appears ſo clearly from what has already 
| << been mentioned. The proper eſtimates for the 
| < enſuing year. ſhall be laid before you, and I de- 
* ſire you to grant me ſuch ſupplies as may enable 
| © me ta. proſecute the war with vigour; and as 
„ your, own welfare and ſecurity in the preſent 
juncture requires that we may happily put the 
| « laſt hand. to this great work. Whatſoever yow 
give, ſhall be duly and faithfully applied. 12 
I dare ſay your affectionate regard for me and 
the queen, makes you go before me in what 1 
am next to mention; the making an adequate and 
“ honourable proviſion for her ſupport, in caſe ſhe 
'« ſhould ſurvive me. This is what, not only her 
royal dignity, but her own merit calls for, 


and I earneſtly recommend it to your conſi- 
© deration. Mic Fort 


My lords and gentlemen, . | 
3 I have ſuch confidence in the zeal and good af. 
„ fections of this parliament, that I think it quite 
ſuperfluous to uſe any exhortations to excite you 

to a right conduct; I will only add, that there 
never was a ſituation in which unanimity, firm- 
_ neſs, and diſpatch were more neceſſary for the 
|< ſafety, honour, and true intereſt of Great 
| % Britain.“ . C 


ce 
p 

| CC 
c 


His. majeſty was not diſappointed;; his generous 
expreſſions of confidence and eſteem, met with the 
moſt cordial returns of gratitude and affection from 
both houſes of parliament. They aſſured him he 
might. rely, on their exerting themſelves in the moſt 
effectual manner, to maintain thedigsity of his crown, 
| and. oblige the enemy to accept. of an honourable: 
peace: that they would make ſuch ample and ho- 
n conſort, as might 
enable her to ſupport her royal dignity with proper 
alive, in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive — 5 5. Kat 
his f * —.— would gtant ſupplies adequate 
carhefepyealſeryicatthar his majeſty's wiſdom ſhould” 
think... neceſſary. | They concluded- with ſaying, 

That, ſenſible of the difficult criſis in which they 
% were, aſſembled, they were determined to concur 
vwith the greateſt firmneſs and uhanimity, in what- 
IT ever might contribute to the. public welfare, 

B * might 
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s might tend to defeat the views and expectations 


e of their enemies, and convince the world, that 
«© there are no difficulties which his majeſty's wiſ- | 
c dom and perſeverance, with the aſſiſtance of his | 


% parhament, could not ſurmount.“ 


This addreſs being preſented to his. majeſty, the || 
commons proceeded to ſettle the ſupplies, which | 
amounted to eighteen millions, two hundred twen- | 
ty nine thouſand, one hundred and thirty five 


pounds, eighteen ſhillings and eleven pence halt- 
penny. But they had hardly ſettled this important 
meaſure, when advice arrived from the earl of 
Briſtol, his majeſty's ambaſſador at Madrid, im- 


porting, that having demanded a categorical de- | 


claration with reſpect to the part his majeſty in- 
tended to act in the diſputes between the courts of 
London and Verſailles; received at firſt a very eva- 
ſive and unſatisfactory anſwer. The ambaſſador 
added, that on repeating his remonſtrance, he was 
anſwered, that the Spaniſh monarch had already 
taken his meaſures in concert with the court of 
Verſailles, and that war was that moment declared 
againſt Grear-Britain ; and therefore, that the earl 
might retire home, and when he thought proper. 

* Soon after the count de Fuentes, ambaſſador 


from Spain at the court of London, delivered to | 


the earl of Egremond, who had ſucceeded Mr. 


Pitt as ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern depart- || 


ment, a paper calculated for ſowing jealouſies and 
fomenting diviſions, among the ſubjefts of Great- 
Britain, and might properly be ſtiled, His Ca- 
« tholic majeſty's declaration of war againſt Mr. 
OO. 


A. D. 1762. On the fourth of January war | 
was declared in form againſt Spain, letters of 


marque were” iſſued, and preparations were made, 


with the greateſt diligence and diſpatch, for hum- || 


bling that proud monarch, and make him repent 
the precipitate meaſures he had purſued with regard 
to Great-Britain. 

On the nineteenth of the ſame month, his ma- 


jeſty repaired o the houſe of peers, and delivered || 


a ſpeech to both houſes. © He obſerved he had 
ce ſo often affured' his parliament, of his ſincere 
diſpoſition to put an end to the calamities of war, 
* and to reſtore the public tranquillity on ſolid 
e and laſting foundations, that no impartial per- 


<« ſon either at home or abroad, could ſuſpect him 


« of unneceſſarily kindling a new war in Europe.“ 
But notwithſtancing this he acquaimted them, 
«That ſince their receſs, he had found himſelf 
<« jindiſpenſibly obliged to declare war againſt Spain, 
«for the cauſes ſpecified in his public declaration. 
ce He obſerved that his 'OWNn conduct, ſince his ac- 
<« ceſſion to the throne, as well as that of the late 
« King his grandfather, had been fo full of good. 
« will and friendſtnp, ſo averſe to the laying hold 
« of ſeveral juſt grounds of complaint, Which 
might have been alledged, and fo attentive to the 
advantage of the Catholic king and his family, 
« that it was matter of the greateſt ſurprize to find 


that engagements had, in this conjuncture, been 


« entered into between that crown and France; 
«and a treaty made to unite all the branches of 


<« the houſe of Bourbon in the moſt ambitious and 


dangerous deſigns againſt the commerce and inde- 


on the divine bleſſing on the Juſtice of his 
cauſe, on the zealous and powerful aſſiſtance of 


pendeney of the reſt of Europe, and particularly 
of theſe kingdoms. He expreſſed his reliance” 
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„ his faithful ſubjects, and the concurrence of hi 
0 


allies, who muſt find themſelves involved in 92 
pernicious and extenſive projects of his enemies. 
He added, that he left theſe conſiderations with 
his parhament, full of the juſteſt confidence, 
that the honour of- his crown, and the intereſts 
of his kingdoms were fafe in their hands.” 
Both houſes immediately took this ſpeech into 
conſideration, and each preſented an addreſs full 
| of the moit indearing expreſſions, aſſuring his ma- 
jeſty that they would afford him the moſt conſtant 
and adequate ſupport. | 
Some time before Mr, Pitt reſigned the ſeals, he 
had determined to employ a very conſiderable part 
of the Britiſh forces againſt the French colonies in 
the Weſt Indies. Nor was this reſolution merelz 
ſpeculative ; a ſtrong ſquadron was fitted out, an 
failed from Spithead in the month of October in 
the preceding year. This armament had under 
their convoy a number of tranſports with four bat- 
tallions from Belliſle, to join at Barbadoes a ſtrong 
body of forces from North America, together 
with fome regiments and voluntiers from Guada- 
lupe and the Leeward iſlands, and proceed in con- 
| cert with the fleet already on that ſtation, and make 
a conqueſt of Martinique, which, ſince the at- 
tempt of general Hopſon, had been ſtrengthened 
| with new fortifications, and a ftrong body of 
| troops. The militia were well regulated, com- 
| manded by experienced officers, and the iſland 
| had plenty of proviſions, artillery and ammu- 
| nition, 4s | | 
The armament from North-America and Eng- 
land, under the command of major- general Monck- 


| 


ton and rear-admiral Rodney, amounting to 
; eighteen. battalions, and as many ſhips of the line, 
| beſides frigates, bombs, and fireſhips, having ren- 
dezvouſed at Yarbadoes, failed from thence on the 
fifth of January, and on the eighth the fleet and 
| tranſports anchored in St. Ann's bay, in the eaſtern 

art of Martinique, the men of war having firſt 
ſilenced ſome batteries which the enemy had erected 
on that part of the coaſt. In the courſe of this 
| ſervice, the Raiſonable, a ſhip of the line, was, 


by the ignorance of the pilot, run upon a reef of 
rocks, from whence ſhe could not be got off, the 
men, however, were happily ſaved, together with 
her ſtores and artillery. ihe | 

| Noe thinking this a proper place for diſembark- 
ling, che eneral detached two brigades, under the 
command of the brigadiers Havilland and Grant, 
to the bay of Petite Anſe, where a battery was can- 
nonaded, and taken, by the ſeamen and marines. 

| Theſe brigades were ſoon followed by the whole 
army, and the reſt of the ſquadron ; when ſome 
other batteries being ſilenced, general Monckton, 
with the forces, landed, on the ſixteenth, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cas des Navires, and having 
received a reinforement of two battalions of ma- 


y, ||. rines from the ſquadron, he determined to beſiege 


the town of Fort Royal; but previous to this at- 
'tettipt, he found it neceſſary to attack the heights 
of Garnier and Tortueſon, which the enemy had 
fortified; and ſeemed reſolved to defend to the laſt 
extremity. For this purpoſe he raiſed a battery to 
protect 8 paſſage of a ravine that ſeparated him 
from thoſe heights, and made every other diſpoſi- 
tion for the attack, which began on the twenty- 
fourth of June. Early in the morning brigadier 
Grant, at the head of the grenadiers, nN 3 
| or 
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lord Rollos brigade, attacked the advanced poſts 


of the enemy under the briſk fire of the batteries; 
while brigadier Rufane, with his brigade, reinforced 
by the marines, marched up on the right to attack 


the redoubts that were raiſed along the ſhore; and | 


the light infantry under colonel Scot, ſupported by 
the brigade of Walſh, advanced on the left of a 


plantation, in order, if poſſible, to turn the ene- | 


my z in which attempt they fucceeded, and by nine 
in the morning they were in poſſeſſion of the Morne 
Tortueſon, and all the redoubts. and batteries with 
which it was fortified. The enemy retired in con- 
fuſion to the town of Fort Royal, and to the 
Morne Garnier, which being more high and inac- 
ceſſible than the other, was deemed impregnable. 
During the conteſt for the poſſeſſion of Tortueſon, 
brigadier Haviland, at the head of his brigade, 
with two battalions of Highlanders, and a corps 
of light infantry under major Leland, was ordered 
to pals the ravine ſome way to the left, and turn a 
body of the enemy . on the oppoſite heights, 
' hoping, by that method to divide their forces; but 
the country being difficult of acceſs, it was late be- 
fore this paſſage was effected. In the mean time, 
the general, perceiving the enemy giving way on 


1 


all ſides, ordered colonel Scot's light infantry, with 


Walſh's brigade, and a diviſion of the grenadier's, 
to advance on the left to a plantation, from whence 
they drove the enemy, and then took poſſeſſion of 
an advantageous ou oppoſite to the Morne Gar- 
nier. Next day batteries were began to be erected 
againſt the citadel of Fort Royal, but in the exe- 


cution of this work our troops were greatly haraſ- | 


ſed by the enemy's fire from Morne Garnier; and 
on the twenty ſeventh, about four in the afternoon, 
they made a furious attack with the greateſt part of 
their forces, on the poſts defended by the light in- 


fantry and brigadier ,Haviland ; but met with ſo 


warm a reception, that they ſoon retired in diſorder. 
Such was the ardour of the Engliſh troops, that 
they paſſed the ravine with the fugitives, ſeized 
their batteries, and took poſſeſſion of the ground, 
being ſuſtained by the brigade of Walſh, and the 
grenadiers under Grant, who at the beginning of 
the attack, marched up to their aſſiſtance. Major 
Leland with his light infantry, finding no reſiſtance 
on the left, advanced to the redoubt, which was 
abandoned, and the brigadiers Walſh, Grant, and 
Haviland, moved up in order to ſupport him; thus 
oy nine at night the Britiſh troops were in poſſeſſion 
of this ſtrong poſt, Next day the governor, per- 
ceiving the Fngliſh employed in erecting batteries 
on the different heights which commanded the cita- 
del, ordered the chamade to be beat, and ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. On the fourth of. February, 
the gate was delivered up to the victor, and next 
morning the garriſon, amounting to eight hundred 
men, marched out with all the honours of war. 
_ Immediately after the reduction of Fort Royal, 
deputations were ſent from different parts of the 
iſland, requeſting a capitulation: but M. de la 
Touche, the governor general, retired with his 
forces to St. Pierre, which he propoſed to defend to 
the laſt extremity. On the ſeventh, Pidgeon iſland, 


which was ſtrongly fortified, and eſteemed one of 


the beſt defences of the harbour, ſurrendered -at 
the firſt ſummons: This conqueſt was obtained at 


the ſmall expence of about four hundred men, in- 
FR 
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different attacks; but the loſs of the enemy was 
very conſiderable. | 5 
General Monckton was juſt ſetting out for the 
reduction of St. Pierre, when two deputies arrived 
from M. de la Touche, with propoſals of capitu- 
lation for the whole ifland, which being agreed to, 
on the fourteenth the terms were ſettled, and the 
capitulation ſigned. On the ſixteenth the Engliſh 
commander took poſſeſſion of St. Pierre, and all 
the poſts in that neighbourhood ; while the French 
governor-general with M. Rouille, the lieutenant- 
governor, the ſtaff officers, and about three hun- 
dred and twenty grenadiers, were embarked on 
board ſome tranſports, and conveyed to France. 
The ſurrender of Martinique was followed by that 
of all the dependent iſlands, by which means the 
Engliſh where the ſole poſſeſſors of all the Caribbees, 
and held that chain of innumerable iſlands which 
form an immenſe bow, extending from the eaſtern 
point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the continent of South 
JJV 7 
During theſe tranſactions in the Weſt Indies, the 


parliament of . having finiſhed the public 


buſineſs, his majeſty repaired to the houſe of lords 


on the ſecond of June, and put an end to the ſeſſion 


with a ſpeech, wherein he expreſſed the higheſt ap- 
probation of the zeal, unanimity, and diſpatch, 


| which had fo ſignally appeared in the courſe of their 


proceedings. He ſaid, he had informed them at 
the opening of the ſeſſion, that it had been his ear- 
neſt wiſh to reſtore the bleſſings of peace to his peo- 


ple; but that it was his firm reſolution, with their 


concurrence and ſupport, to carry on the war in 
the moſt effectual manner, till that deſirable object 
could be obtained upon equitable and honourable 


terms: that his ſentiments in both theſe reſpects 


continued. invariably the ſame, and he had the ſatis- 


faction to find them confirmed by the unanimous. 


voice of his parliament. He obſerved, that the 
ſignal ſucceſs of his arms, in the conqueſt of Mar- 
tinique, and the acquiſition of many other valuable 
ſettlements in the Weſt Indies, had, under the bleſ- 
ſing of God, been the happy conſequences of theſe 

meaſures. He expreſſed his truſt in the divine pro- 


vidence, that they would be attended with ſtill fur- 


ther advantages, until the enemy ſhould be diſ- 
poſed to ſuch terms of accommodation, as the dig- 
nity and juſt rights of his crown, and the future 
ſecurity. and commercial intereſts of his ſubjects 


would permit him to accept. He ſaid, when he 
conſidered the ample ſupplies which they had ſo 
* unanimouſly granted, he could not but lament the 


heavy burthens, which the neceſſities of the public 
ſervice had obliged them to impoſe upon his people. 


| That, from theſe conſiderations, he had endeavour- 


ed, in every inſtance, to confine his demands with- - 
in as narrow bounds, as the difficulties in which he 
found himſelf involved, would allow; and that, 
from the ſame motive, his utmoſt care ſhould be. 


| employed in obſerving the moſt exact ceconomy,,. 


conſiſtent with the ſafety of his kingdom, and the 
good faith and honour of his crown. He returned 
them his particular thanks for the proof which they 
had given of their regard to him and his family, in 
the ample proviſion they had made for the queen, 
whoſe virtues, and affection to his country, would, 
he was confident, be found to deſerve it. He ad- 
ded, he had the fulleft perſuaſion, that they would 
continue to diffuſe in their ſeveral ae” the 
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teadily exerted in parliament; and he aſſured them, 
that he would, on his part, return their zeal and 
affection for his perſon and government, by a con- 
ſtant attention to whatever might contribute to the 
eaſe of his ſubjects; and that it was his ardent 
wiſh to found the glories of his reign on the union 


of his parliaments, and on the welfare and proſpe- 


rity of his people. 15 | 
About this time the duke of Newcaſtle reſigned 
his office of firſt lord of the treaſury, and lord 
Bute was-appointed to ſucceed him. Mr. George 
Grenville was made ſecretary of ſtate in the room 
of his lordſhip ; and the place of firſt commiſſioner 
of the. admiralty being vacated by the death of 
lord Anſon, that office was beſtowed upon lord 
Halifax. Theſe alterations occaſioned. a violeat 
ferment, in which perſonal reſentment, party vio- 


lence, and national, or rather local prejudices, 


were all united to throw every thing into confuſion. 
Whilſt the nation was: thus diſtracted, the conduct 
of the war became difficult ; its continuance un- 
ſafe; and its ſupplies uncertain. If the admini- 
ſtration failed, their failure would be conſtrued: in- 
to incapacity. If they ſucceeded, their ſucceſs 
would be converted into. an argument for ſuch 


terms of peace, as it would be impoſlible for them | 


to procure. Above all, the ancient and known 
connection between the chiefs of the monied inte- 


reſt and the principal perſons. in the oppoſition, 
muſt have been a ſuhject of great anxiety to the 


adminiſtration. . _. 


Notwithſtanding theſe cauſes co-operated to ren- | 
der the intentions of the Britiſh miniſtry towards | 
ary altogether cordial and ſincere, they were far 

r 


om relapſing in their warlike operations, on the 
contrary, they proſecuted them with redoubled vi- 
gour, that the enemy might be the ſooner reduced 


fied to the king of Pruſſia, that he would not re- 
new the annual treaty,, in conſequence of which a 
very large ſubſidy had been granted to that prince, 


but, at the ſame time, gave him to underſtand | 


that he ſhould for the enſuing campaign, be ſtill 
accommodated with pecuniary aſſiſtance; which 
was, however, refuſed on any other condition than 


a renewal of the treaty. With regard to the Bri- 
tiſh army in Weſtphalia, the king gave orders that 


it ſhould be ſupplied with all neceſfaries, and aug- 
mented to the number of one hundred thouſand 
effective men. It was likewiſe determined to make 
a vigorous impreſſion upon Spain, not only by at- 
tempting the reduction of the Havanna, but alſo 
by making a deſcent on the iſland of Manilla in 
tze Eaſt. Indies. 5 
For the firſt of theſe expeditions, lord Albemarle 
was appointed commander- in. chief-of the land 
forces, and admiral Sir George Pococke, ordered 
to take upon him the direction of the fleet em- 
ployed on this occaſion. On the fifth of March 
they ſailed from Portſmouth, and on the twenty- 
ſeventh of May they were joined at Cape Nichola, 
on the north weſt point of Hiſpaniola, by a ſquadron 
from Martinique, under the command of Sir James 
Douglas. After this junction, the armament 
amounted to nineteen ſhips of the line, eighteen 
ſmall veſſels of war; and near one hundred and 
fifty tranſports, which conveyed. about ten thou- 
ſand land forces. A ſupply of four thouſand had 
e | 


- 
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xpected 
to join them very near as early as they could be 
able to commence their operations. 2 | 
On the fifth of June they arrived off the Ha- 
vanna, the harbour of which is entered by a nar- 
row paſlage, upwards of half a mile in length; 
which afterwards expands into a large baſon, form- 
ing three cul de ſaes; and is ſufficient in extent 
and depth to contain a thouſand ſail of the largeſt 
ſhips, having almoſt throughout ſix fathom water, 
and being covered from every wind, The narrow 
entrance, already mentioned, is ſecured on one ſide 
by a very ſtrong fort, called the Moro, built upon 
a projecting point of land; on the other it is de- 
tended by a fort called the Puntal, which joins 
the town. The town. itſelf, which is ſituated to 


the weſtward of the entrance of the harbour, and 


oppolite to the Moro fort, is ſurrounded by a good 
* flanked with baſtions, and covered with 
a ditch. | | Ts 
The Spaniards, who had been for fome time 
preparing for war, had formed a conſiderable navy 
in the Weſt-Indies. This fleet, which amounted 
to near twenty ſail, moſtly of the line, lay now in 
the baſon of the Havanna, but, from fome un- 
known cauſe, they did not attempt to engage the 
Engliſh ſquadron, which had they done, it might, 
in all probability, have ſaved the town. -A ſtrong 
boom was made acroſs the mouth of the harbour; 
and almoſt the only uſe they made of their ſhip- 
ping, in the defence of the place, was to fink three 


As ſoon as admiral Pococke had given directions 
to the maſters of the tranſports, with reſpe& to 
the landing of the forces, and left commodore 


| Keppel with a ſufficient force to ſuperintend this 
| ſervice, he ſtood with the reſt of the fleet to the 
|| weſtward, and ran down off the harbour; and the 
to the neceſſity of propoſing equitable” terms of || next morning 'manned his boats with marines, 
accommodation. His majeſty had already figni- | 


making a feint to land about four miles to the weſt- 
ward of the Havanna. In the mean time the 
earl of Albemarle, with the whole army, landed 
between the rivers Boca-nao and Coxemar, about 


ſix miles to the weſtward of the Moro. They 


were ſcarce landed before a body of Spaniards ap- 
peared on the ſhore ; but ſame floops being ordered 
in to ſcour the beach and the woods with their can- 
non, the troops paſſed the river Coxemar, without 
oppoſition. On the tenth colonel Carleton drove 
the enemy from a {mall redoubt on the top of the 
hill Cavannos, which commanded the Moro, there- 
fore thought a proper fituation for a poſt, which 
was immediately eſtabliſhed there: at the fame 
time, three bomb-vefſels were anchored near the 
ſhore, and being covered by the Echo and Sterling- 
caſtle, began to throw ſhells into the town, Four 
ſhips were ordered by the admiral to cruize in the 
offing, while he himſelf with the reſt of the ſqua- 
dron, anchored off Charera river, four miles to the 
weſtward of the Havanna, where there was plenty 
Here, at the requeſt 
of lord Albemarle, he landed eight hundred ma- 


rines, formed into two battalions, under the majors 
Campbell and Collins, who encamped on this fide, 


and wete' reinforced from the other by a detach- | 


ment of twelve hundred men, under the command 
of colonel Howe. The reaſon for taking this ſtep 


was to ſecure a footing on both quarters of the 
town, and divide the enemy's attention, ſo as to 
weaken the defence of the Moro, the general hav- 
15 6 E. 7 : 
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againſt that celebrated fortreſs. Albemarle was 
encamped in the woods between the river Coxemar 
and the Moro, leaving a corps at Guanamacoa, un- 
der the command of lieutenant- general Elliot, to 
guard the avenues on that ſide, in order to preſerve 


— 


his communication with the country, hoping by that 


means to ſupply the troops with freſh proviſions, 
water and vegetables. 1 KK | 5 
Every thing 


ve 
Moro was conduet 

and Mr. Mackellar acted as chief engineer. 
cines, ſtores, and artillery, being conveyed from 
the ſhips, the engineers began to erect batteries of 
bombs and cannon, while a body of pioneers were 


employed to cut parallels in the woods, and form 


a line with faſeines, to protect the 
fire of the enemy, which began to be 
ſome. About one thouſand choſen men of the 


enemy, with a detachment of armed negroes and 


ready, the attack of the 
by major- general Kepple; 
Faſ. 


mulattoes, were landed on the twetity-ninth in two 


diviſions to the right and left of the Moro; in or- 
der to demoliſh the works of the beſiegers: but 


they were repulſed by the piquets and advanced 


poſts, and retreated in great diſorder, with the loſs 
of two hundred men killed or taken. The be- 
ſiegers opened two batteries, on the twenty ſixth of 
July, ſo that their whole fire now proceeded from 


twelve battering cannon, ſix large mortars, three 


ſmall ones, and twenty · ſix royals. The enemy had 


ſeventeen pieces of artillery, and one mortar mount. 


ed on the front attacked; but their fire was neither 
ſo vigorous, nor ſo well directed as that of the aſ- 
ſailants. Their attention, indeed, was this day 
divided for about three hours, in conſequence of 
an attack made upon the north-eaſt face by three 
ſhips of the line, the Cambridge, Dragon, and 


Marlborough, commanded by the captains Gool: 
trey, Hervey, and Burnet. Theſe ſhips maintained, 


but to very little purpoſe, a cloſe cannonade ; for 


the Moro was ſituated too high to be much affected 


by their ſhot. While on the other hand, the balls 
from the caſtle did them .confWerable damage in 
their rigging, and killed a great number of men; 
captain Gooſtrey was among the ſlain. - 

During theſe tranſactions, Sir James Douglas, 
who had parted from the admiral immediately after 
their junction, and ſteered his courſe to Jamaica, 
in a ſingle ſhip, arrived off the Hayanna, having 
under his convoy, a fleet of merchant ſhips bound 
for England. This circumſtance proved a very for- 
tunate event to the beſiegers; for the ſoil of the 


guards from the 
e very trouble- 


1 
_—_ 


country was ſo thin, that it was with great difficulty | 
the men found means to cover themſelves in their ap- 


proaches; and it was thought neceſſary to carry on 


the ſiege by ſap. This method would perhaps have 


rendered the whole abortive, had not Sir James 
Douglas ſupplied the engineers with a ſufficient 
number of bags of cotton, from ſoine ſhips of his 
convoy, which were partly loaded with that com- 
modity. The enemy, however, continued to make 
ſuch a vigorous defence, that the ſiege was pro- 
trated much longer than the general expected; 
and a conſiderable delay was likewiſe occaſioned by 
the following accident. The principal battery of 
the beſiegers, chiefly conſtructed timber and 
faſcines, being dried by the heat of the weather and 
the continual cannonade, took fire, and the flames 


raged with ſuch fury, that the whole work was 
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ing determined to direct his principal operations 


liar to this hot climate. 


A. D. 1762. 

nearly conſumed: this happened on the third of 
July: epidemical diſtempers, likewiſe, began to 
make terrible havock, both in the army and navy; 
and their malignancy was rendered ſtill more fatal 
by the want of neceſſaries and refreſhments pecu- 
| . This misfortune was like- 
wiſe increaſed by the great number of ſick, whereby 


the neceffary-dury became more fatiguing to thoſe 


who were well; and by the delay of the troops from 


North America, which they had for ſome time ex- 


pected. But providence at laſt put an end to their 
anxiety: the long expected reinforcement arrived 
on the ſecond of Auguſt; and their preſence added 


freſh vigour to the operations of the ſiege. The 


Engliſn now made themſelves maſters of the co- 


| vered way, before the point of the right baſtion, 
and began a new ſap at this lodgment. The foot 
of the wall was acceſſible only in one place; and 
even this was nothing more than a thin ridge of 


rock, left at the point of the baſtion, to cover the 
extremity of the ditch, which would otherwife have 
been open to the ſea. Along this narrow ledge the 
miners paſſed without cover, to the foot of the 


wall, where they made a lodgment, and ſunk a 


ſhaft without the covered way, in order to form a 
mine for throwing the counterſcarp into the ditch, 
ſhould it be found neceſſary to fill it, and continued 


their former ſap along the glacis. While the miners 


were thus employed, a ſerjeant and twelve men 
ſcaled the walls by ſurprize, but the garriſon being 
alarmed before they could be ſuſtained ; they were 
obliged to retreat with precipitation. In return for 
this inſult, the garriſon, at four in the morning of 


the ſucceeding day, made a ſally from the town. 


The corps conſiſted of fifteen hundred men, di- 
vided into three detachments, who fell upon the 
beſtegers in three different places, while a warm fire 
was kept up in their favour from the fort of Punta, 
the welt baſtion, the lines and flanks of the en- 
trance, and their ſhipping in the harbour. The 
conflict was very ſmart; but at laſt the aſſailants 
were repulſed, and obliged to fly with ſuch precipi- 


tation, that a conſiderable number were drowned in 


their retreat. Their lofs amounted to four hundred 


killed and taken prifoners, while that of the Eng- 


lifh did not exceed fifty men. This attempt prov- 
ing abortive, they made another on the thirtieth 


about two in the morning; when a floating battery 


was towed out into the harbour, and fired with 


grape ſhot into the ditch, though without doing 


much injury to the miners, and the enemy were 
ſoon obliged to retire by the cloſe fire of the cover- 
ing party, The miners now left to themſelves foon 
finiſhed their buſineſs. A part of the wall was 
blown up, and fell into the ditch, leaving an open 
breach, though very narrow and difficult, The 
general and engineer, however, judged it practica- 
ble, and determined to make the attempt. Ac- 
cordingly the troops mounted it, entered the fort, 
and formed themſelves with ſo much alacrity, and 
with ſuch ſurprizing coolneſs and reſolution, that 
the enemy, though drawn up to receive them, were 
ſeized with ſuch a ſudden panic, that they threw 
down their arms and fled on all ſides. About four, 
hundred of them periſhed, ſome of whom were 
killed, while the reſt were drowned in their flight. 
Don Lewis de Velaſco, the governor, and the mar- 
quis de Gonſales, his ſecond, both fell in the at- 
tack, and died in the bed of honour, | 5 
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But though the Moro was taken, there was 
another difficulty, that of reducing the Havanna. 
The governor of that place now directed his chief 
fire againſt the Moro, and ſent down a large ſhip 
of the line to the entrance of the harbour, in order 
to batter that fortreſs with more effect; but all her 
efforts were in vain: unſupported, and her fire but 
ill directed, it is no wonder ſhe did not long main- 
tain the attack. In the mean time general Keppel 
reſolved to erect new batteries on the hill of the 
Cavannos; and a plan was accordingly formed for 
A new attack to the weſtward of the city. The 
batteries were ſoon finiſhed, and ready to play up- 
on the town with the greateſt fury; when the 
Engliſh general ſent a meſſage to the governor, de- 
firing him to ſurrender; by which means not only 
the town itſelf, but the lives of many thouſands 
would be ſaved. The haughty Spaniard, however, 
returned for anſwer, © That he would defend the 
<« place to the laſt extremity.” This ridiculous 
meſſage determined the Engliſh general to begin 
the attack ; and accordingly the next morning at 
day-break, forty-three cannon, and twelve mortars 
began to play againſt the town and the Puntal. 
The latter was ſilenced before ten, and by eleven, 
the north baſtion of the city was almoſt diſabled. 
This reduced the Spaniard to reaſon; and accord- 
ingly about two in the afternoon, white flags were 
diſplayed all round the place, and in a ſhort time a 
flag of truce arrived at the head quarters with pro- 
poſals for a capitulation. The terms, however, 
which the Spanith governor thought proper to 


tranſmit, were not granted : he demanded, that 


the ſhips in the harbour ſhould be ſent to Spain, 
and that the harbour itſelf ſhould be declared neu- 
tral. Theſe appeared rather the demands of a 
conqueror than a fallen enemy : they were there- 
fore refuſed, and hoſtilities were ordered to be re- 
newed. This produced the deſired effect; the 
enemy thought proper to recede from their de- 
mands, and to treat upon very different terms. 
The capitulation was ſigned on the thirteenth, 
by which the inhabitants were ſecured in the en- 
Joyment of their own laws and religion, as well as 
in their private property; and next day the Engliſh 
took poſſeſſion of this important conqueſt. The 
Spaniſh garriſon, which was reduced to about ſe- 
ven hundred men, including officers, was permitted 
to march out with the honours of war; and it was 
ſtipulated that they and the ſailors ſnould be con- 
veyed to Old Spain. About five hundred of the 
Britiſh troops, including fifteen officers, were 
killed, or died of their wounds during the progreſs 
of this ſiege, and about ſeven hundred, among 
whom were nine officers, were carried off by ſick- 
neſs. The conquerors found in the place great 
quantities of artillery, ſmall arms, ammunition, 
and warlike ſtores. Twelve ſhips of the line, two 
upon the ſtocks, and ſeveral trading veſſels like- 
wiſe fell into the hands of the Engliſh. But be- 
ſides theſe captures they acquired to the amount of 
about three millions ſterling in filver, tobacco and 
valuable merchandize, collected on his Catholic 
majeſty's account; which at once rendered the ene- 
my's loſs irreparable, and indemnified the Britiſh 
nation for the expence of this expedition, which was 
carried into execution with the utmoſt alacrity, 
and afforded many inſtances of true courage and 
capacity. | | 


ſtil] | 
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| that the enemy might 
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Nor was the conqueſt of the Hayanna the only 
inſtahce, during this ſhort war, in which the arms 
of Great-Britain triumphed .over thoſe of Spain, 
We have already obſerved that a deſcent was in- 
rended to be made on the iſland of Manilla, in the 
Eaſt Indies. The city of Manilla, ſituated on an 
illand of the ſame name, is extenſive, populous, 
and tolerably well fortified. It is the centre of the 
Spaniſh trade, and the port from whence two large 
ſhips are ſent annually acroſs the pacific ocean to 
the port of Acapulco, on one of the ſea-ports of 
Mexico, laden with ſpices, ſtuffs, jewels, and 
other rich merchandize of India. The trade and 
conſequence. of Manilla is well known at Madrals, 
and there the plan of attack againſt it was formed, 
This attempt was to be made by part of the ſqua- 
dron of vice-admiral Corniſh; and the troops deſtined 
for the expedition, were to be under the command 
of brigadier-general Draper, The latter conſiſted 
of one regiment, with a company of the royal ar- 
tillery; to which were added, by the governor of 
Madraſs, ſome able officers, about thirty men of 
the company's artillery, ſix hundred ſeapoys, one 
company of caffres, one of topazes, one of pio- 
neers, and two companies of French deſerters, to- 
gether with a few hundred of laſcars, for the uſe 
of the engineers. The preparations being fully 
completed, captain Grant in the Sea-horle, . was 
detached to the entrance of the Chineſe ſea, with 
orders to intercept all veſſ:ls bound for Manilla, 
get no information of their 
deſign, and eh unprepared for reſiſting 
the attack, * * | 
Theſe precautions being taken, admiral Corniſh 
ſailed, about the beginning of Auguſt, in two di- 
viſions, and-on the nineteenth arrived at Malacca, 
where the fleet was watered, and a Jarge quantity 
of rattans collected tor making gabions. On the 
twenty third of September they anchored in the 
bay of Manilla, where they found the enemy but 
ill prepared for a defence, and greatly alarmed at 
this unexpected viſit. The governor was the arch- 
biſhop, who aſſumes the title of captain-gene- 
ral of the Philippine Iſlands: but the garriſon, 


conſiſting of eight hundred men, was commanded 


by the marquis de Villa Medina, who now rein- 
forced it with a body of ten thouſand Indians, 
from the province of Pampanga ; but theſe were 
undiſciplined, and formed rather a rude rabble of 
people, than an army, 

The admiral on ſounding the coaſt was fortunate 
enough to find a convenieat place for Janding the 
troops, about two miles to the ſouthward of the 
city of Manilla ; and immediately made the pro- 
per diſpoſitions for that purpoſe. The three fri- 
gates, Argo, Sea-horſe, and Seaford, were ſta- 
tioned very near the ſhore, to cover the deſcent, 
three diviſions of the forces were put on board the 
boats of the fleet, conducted by the captains Par- 
ker, Pempanfeldt, and Brereton, of the navy, 
and ſoon landed at the church and village of Ma- 
lata. This was the time for the enemy to have 
rendered the attempt abortive, and they accord- 
ingly aſſembled in great numbers to oppoſe the 
deſcent ; but the covering frigates kept ſuch a con- 
tinual fire of cannon and ſmall arms, that they 


|| ſoon diſperſed, and ſought their ſafety in a very 


precipitate flight ; ſo that the troops were diſem- 
barked without the loſs of a ſingle man, * 
. thy 
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day the general took poſſeſſion of the Polveriſta, 
a ſmall fort deferted by the enemy, and which now 
proven an excellent place. of arms for covering the 
anding of the. ſtores and artillery. The curate's 
houſe wis made the head quarters, and guarded 
by the ſeventy-ninth regiment. The church of 
the Hermita was occupied by colonel Monſon, with 
an advanced party of two hundred men. The 
marines were left at the Malata, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Polveriſta, to ſecure the communica- 
tion with the fleet, and protect the ſtores and ar- 
tillery. In the mean time a body of men ap- 
proached within a hundred yards of the town, and 
poſſeſied themſelves of the church of St. Jago, 


which they maintained, notwithſtanding it was ex- 


poſed to the continual fire of the enemy. The 
admiral, on the twenty. ſixth, landed a battalion of 
ſeamen, who were poſted between the head. quar- 
ters and the marines. Nor were the Spaniards idle 
on this occaſion. They were determined, if pol. 
ſible, to prevent the deſtruction of their city: 


and accordingly four hundred of their. tr 


og ſafe within the walls of the city. 


under the command of the chevalier Fayette, 
with two field pieces, marched up on the right of 
the Engliſh advanced poſt, the flank of which they 
began to cannonade; but their attempt was ſoon 
rendered abortive: colonel Monſon at the head of 
the piquets, and a ſmall reinforcement of marines, 


attacked them with ſo much fury, that they re- 


treated with the greateſt precipitation, leaving one 
of their field pieces behind them. Nor did they 

he Engliſh general, from the ſmallneſs of his 
army, was obliged to confine his operations to one 
part of the town ; and therefore determined to 
make his attack in the front. This part was ſe- 
cured by the baſtions of St. Diego and St. An- 


drew, a ravelin covering the royal gate, a wetditch, 
a covered way, and a glacis. I he baſtions were 


in good order, furniſhed with a great number of 
braſs cannon; but the ravelin was not mounted 
with cannon, nor the covered way in ſufficient re- 
pair to reſiſt the attempts of a regular army: the 


glacis was too low, and the ditch was carried round 


the capital of St. Diego. The breadth of the 
ditch was about thirty yards, but the depth of 
water did not exceed five feet. It was therefore 
determined to ford the ditch; and accordingly a 
detachment under the command of captain Fletcher, 
attempted and happily performed this dangerous 
palin "Foc with the loſs of three men only, though 
expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy. __ 

he ſoldiers had no ſooner paſſed the ditch than 
the bombardment was begun, .and continued day 
and night without na, e and on the twenty- 
ninth, the admiral ordered the Elizabeth and Fal- 


mouth to lie as near the city as the depth of water 


would permit, and enfilade the enemy's front, in 
order to ſecond the operations of the beſiegers. 
The taſk was executed with great intrepidity; the 
ſhallows indeed kept the ſhips at too great a diſ- 
tance to anſwer the purpoſe 1ntirely ; but their fire 
was ſo terrible to the inhabitants that they were 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion,  _ 
On the brit and ſecond of October the weather 
became ſo ſtormy that the whole ſquadron. was in 
danger of being loſt. The South-ſea Caſtle ſtore- 
ſhip was driven aſhore, but even in this, ſituation 
ſhe continued to perform very great ſervice, by 


4 


enfilading the whole beach to the. ſouthward, and 


\ 
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over-awing a large body of Indians, who threatened 
to attack the Polveriſta and the magazines. of, the 


beſiegers, at the Malata. The heavy rains now 


deſcended in torrents, but did not prevent the troops 
and ſeamen from erecting batteries. At the ſame 
time they drew a parallel and communication from 
thence to the advanced poſt at the und and eſta- 
bliſhed a ſpacious place of arms on the left of it, 
not far from the fea beach. They alſo. opened a 
battery againſt the left face of St. Diego's baſtion, 


| and kept up ſuch an inceſſant fire, and pointed their 


| 
ö 


| 
' 
1 
. 


| rious aſſault upon 


cannon in ſo maſterly a manner, that, in a ſhort 


time, twelve pieces of ordnance mounted on the 


baſtion. were totally ſilenced, and the enemy obliged 
to abandon the works. In the evening, a battery 
of three guns was begun, on the left of the place 
of arms in order to ſilence thoſe that were in bar- 
bette, upon the orillon of the St. Andrew baſtion, - 
which annoyed the flank of the beſiegers. A cloſe 
fire of grape ſhot and muſquetry was kept up dur- 
ing the whole night, to prevent the enemy from 
repairing their embraſures, and remounting their 
cannon ;. while ſeven mortars played, without in- 
termiſſion, upon the gorge. of. the baſtion, and the 
neighbouring defences, This had the deſired. ef. 


fect; the enemy was intimidated, and the works 


continued in their defenceleſs condition. 
The enemy, however, attacked the cantonment 
of the ſeamen, early in the morning of the fourth, 
by a ſtrong body of Indians. Their approach was 
facilitated by a number of thick buſhes growing on 
the ſide of the rivulet, through which they paſſed 
in the night unobſerved by the patroles; but the 
alarm was no ſooner given, than colonel Monſon 
and captain Fletcher advanced with the piquers to 
the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, who had continued 
firm within their poſts, chuſing to act upon. the 
defenſive only, ll light ſhould enable them to diſ- 
tinguiſh friend from foe. The Indians advanced 
with the moſt determined countenance to the at- 
tack, and fought with incredible fury; but about 
day break a freſh piquet of the ſeventy ninth regi- 
ment appearing upon their right flank, they gave 
way and fled with the utmoſt precipitation. In this 
attempt the enemy loſt three hundred men. About 
the fame time another body of theſe ſavages, rein- 


forced by a few of the Spaniſh troops, made a fu- 


the church, part of which they 
gained, and mounting on the roof, fired down 
among the Engliſh ſoldiers ;z but this was far from 


| intimidating the Britiſh forces; though now ex- 
- poſed to a continued ſhower of bullets and. miſſiles, 


they maintained their poſt behind the church, and, 


after an obſtinate diſpute, diſlodged the enemy, 
who, confounded by ſuch a ſevere check, made no 


further attempts for the relief of the place; the In- 


dians returned to their own habitations ; the fire 
from the garriſon diminiſhed very faſt, and all 
their defences appeared to be ruined, By the fifth 
a conſiderable breach was made in the wall; and it 
was then hoped the garriſon would demand a capi- 


| tulation, but finding they made no propoſitions of 


G r 


that nature, the Engliſh general reſolved to ſtorm 


the town. Accordingly, on the ſixth, at four in 


the morning, the troops allotted for this ſervice, 
marched off from their quarters in ſmall bodies, to 
avoid ſuſpicion, and while they were aſſembling, a 


cloſe fire was maintained in order to clear thoſe 
places where the enemy might be lodged or in- 


v 


trenched. Every thing being in readineſs 


for the 
aſſault, 


hundred Spaniards, who, with ſome Indians, were || 
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aſſault, lieutenant Ruſſel at the head of ſixty vo- 
lunteers, ſuſtained by the grenadiers, led the way. 
The engineers, pioneers and other workmen fol- 
lowed- in order to clear and widen” the breach; 
and after them the remainder of the army was 


conducted in proper order. As ſdon as the aſſail- 
ants mounted the breach, the enemy fled in the 


utmoſt confuſion, and the troops entered the town | 
with very little difficulty; the only oppoſition of 


conſequence which they met with, being from one 


poſted at the royal guard-houſe, and, upon their 
refuſal to ſubmit, were all cut to pieces. The go- 
vernor, with the principal magiſtrates withdrew 
into the citadel, but that being, ſoon after, entire- 
ly demoliſhed, they were obliged to ſurrender pri- 
ſoners of war. The Spaniſh officers, on giving 


their parole of honour, were-enlarged, and all the 


Indians diſmiſſed in ſafety, This important con- 
queſt coſt the Engliſh only one hundred men, in- 


cluding officers. By the capitulation it was agreed, 
that the town and port of Cavite, with the Iſlands || 


and forts depending upon Mafiilla, were to be de- 
 livered up to his Britannic majeſty ; and four mil- 


lions of dollars paid as a ranſom for the city of 
Manilla, and the effects of the inhabitants; who, 
in return, were to be protected 
e ng tosnoonrnt lwemweimn 
During the ſiege, admiral Corniſh having inter- 
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defence, was obliged to ſurrender, 


in their religion and 


cepted ſome letters to the Spaniſh governor, inform- | 


ing him, that the galleon, St. Phillipina, was arri- | 


ved from Acapulco at Cajayagan, he determined to | 


ſend in queit of her. Accordingly the Panther 


man of war, and Argo frigate, commanded by the 


_ captains Parker and King, were detached on this 
ſervice; and on the thirtieth of October, kang off | 


o 


the iſland of Capul, they diſcerned a fail, ſtanding 


to the northward. Unfortunately the Panther was | 


drove by. the current among the Narangoes and 
obliged to come to an anchor, but captain King in 
the frigate continuing the chace came up with and 
engaged her for near two hours, during which his 


Vincent, and brought from Gibralar to Eng- 
and, 635 atk 9 | 

Sir Edward Hawke ſailed from Spithead, about 
the latter end of May, with ſeven ſhips of the line, 


and two frigates, in hopes of falling in with a 


French ſquadron, under the comm ind of M. de 
Ternay, who had, taking advantage of a fog, 
eſcaped from Breſt, and his deſtination not even 
conjectured. He found means, however, to elude 
the admiral's vigilance, who having viſited the 
coaſt of France, and cruiſed for ſome weeks in 
the chops of the channel, returned to Portſmouth. 
In the mean time M. de Ternay ſteered; his courſe 
to Newfoundland, and on the twenty-fourth of . 
June, landed ſome troops at the bay of Bulls, with 
which he immediately advanced to the town of St. 
John's, and this place being in no condition of 
But the tri- 
umph of France on this occaſion was of ſhort 
duration, for Sir Jeffery Amherſt, and lord Col- 
ville, who commanded by land and fea in North - 
America, were no ſooner informed of this loſs than 
the latter ſailed thither from Halifax, and blocked 
up the harbour. Being ſoon after reinforced 
with about eight hundred men, commanded by 
colonel Amherit, they reſolved to diſembark the 
torces, which, after a very ſlight oppoſition, was 
effected. On the ſixteenth of September colonel 
Amherſt took poſt in the neighbourhood of St. 
John's fort, and next day erected a battery. But 
contrary winds having driven lord Colville ſome 
diſtance from the coaſt, M. de Ternay, availing 
himſelf of his abſence, made his eſcape. M. de 
Hauſſonville, commander of the French forees at 
St. John's, who had been ſummoned, but refuſed 
to ſurrender, thought 8 agree to a capitu- 
lation, by which himſelf and the garriſon were to 
be conveyed to Breſt the firſt opportunity, and ac- 


cordingly, when lord Colville returned to the har- 


rigging ſuffered conſiderable damage, and obliged 


him to give over the attack till it could be repaired. 


In the mean time the Panther got under ſail again 


been obliged to put back and refit. The merchan- 
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dize on board this ſhip was valued at one million 
cargo ſuppoſed 


and a half of dollars, and the whole 
to be worth double that ſum. 


Eaſt-India ſhip laden with coffee and pepper, 


which had been taken in the chops of the channel 


by one of Sir George Pococke's ſquadron. 


_ The Hermione, | a, Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 
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bound 
from Lima to Cadiz, laden with treaſure and valu - 
able effects to the amount of one million ſterling, 
was taken in the month of May, by two of our 
frigates, which were on à cruiſe off Cape St. 


8 


—— 


bour, he appointed ſome ſhips, in which they were 
tranſported to France. N 893 * 
Admiral Moore was now eruizing in the mouth 
of the channel, and the Hunter ſloop: of war be- 
longing to his ſquadron, fell in, on the thirty-firſt 


| of Auguſt, with four Dutch merchant ſhips, and 
and in her turn, engaged the enemy, who ſoon 
ſurrendered; but when captain Parker came to take 
poſſeſſion, he was ſurprized to find that inſtead of 
the St. Phillipina, his prize proved the Santiſſima 
Trinidad which had departed from Manilla, for A- 
capulco on the firſt of Auguſt; but meeting with a 
hard gale of wind, wherein ſhe was diſmaſted, had 


their convoy, a frigate: of thirty-ſix guns. The 


captain of the Hunter, came on board one of the 


Dutch. veſſels, in order to examine her lading, but 
the commander of the convoy declared, no perſon 
ſnould preſume to ſearch. any ſhip: under his care. 
Upon this the Engliſh captain made a ſignal to the 
Diana and Cheſter ſhips of war, and they accord- 
ingly bore down to his aſſiſtance. But, notwith- 
ſtanding: this ſuperior force, the Dutchman conti- 
nued obſtinately to ſupport what he had declared 


Al with regard to ſearching his ſhips. Finding it im- 
Many other exploits, were performed by the Bri - 

tiſh arms at ſea, during the courſe of this year. 
Captain Gambier, of the Burford, arrived at Ply- 
mouth, in the beginning of April, with a French 


poſſible to prevail by gentle means, and determined 
to know what commodities the merchant ſhips had 
on board, the Diana fired a gun, and was anſwered 


by a whole broadſide from the Dutchman. This 


behaviour brought on an engagement, which con- 
tinued with great fury for near fifteen minutes, 
when the frigate thought proper to ſtrike. The 
Engliſh brought the whole conyoy into the Downs, 


where they were found to be laden with warlike 


ſtores, and bound from Havre to Breſt. 
A few days after, the Lion man of war fell in 
with the Zephyr, a French frigate of thirty two 


4 


guns, 
munition, artillery, and ſtores. 
enſued, which laſted near two hours, when the 
PFrenchman, after loſing about thirty of his men, 
vas obliged to ſub mit. 
Several captures were alſo made in the Weſt- 
Indies during -the month of November, among 
which were a French ſhip, mounted with twenty 


pieces of cannon, taken by captain Ruthven, com- 


mander of the Terpfichore z and the Oiſeau, ano- 
ther French frigate of twenty-ſix, guns, taken by 
captain Tonyn, in his majeſty's ſhip the Brune 
about ſeven leagues from Carthagea. 
Nor were the cruizers of Great-Britain leſs 
active, or leſs ſucceſsful in the American ſeas. 
Captain Ourry, of the Acteon, took, about the 
Un of April, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 

en with artillery, ſtores and ammunition; and 
bound to Lagueira. A fleet of twenty - five French 
merchant ſhips, laden with ſugar, coffee, and indi- 


go, ſailed from Cape Frangois for Europe, under || 


convoy of four frigates; in the month of Septem- 
ber; but, during their paſſage, five of them were 
taken by a fleet of privateers, belonging to New 
York and Jamaica. Nor did the reſt eſcape; 
commodore Keppel fell in the next day with the 
remaining part, took the whole fleet, together 
with their convoy, and ſent them to Port- Royal. 
Having thus related the principal actions per- 


formed by the Engliſh men of war and cruizers, 


we muſt return to the continent, where the war was 
{ill carried on with the utmoſt vigour. It was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected that the family treaty, would 
foon produce ſome alarming, perhaps 
quences to the reſt of Europe. It was not, how- 
ever, known, where the gathering ftorm would 
ſpread its baleful influence. Some thought the 
peace of Italy would ſuffer : others, that Holland 
would be the firſt object attacked by the houſe of 
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bound to Newfoundland, with troops, am- plenipotentiary. of France deſired his moſt Faith - 
An engagement || ful majeſty to. renounce: the neutrality, and declare 

| himſel& united in the preſent war againſt the Eng- 

liſh, with the kings of France and Spam: that 
' this declaration was made by thoſe two monarchs 
: as being 
that his Catholic majeſt 
ambaſſador to obſerve, that it was the brother of 


A P. 1762. 


agreed and concerted between them: 
y had alſo inſtructed his 


the queen, wife to his moſt Faithful majeſty, a 


| true friend, a moderate and quiet neighbour, Who 


had made this propoſal to him, and who, confi- 


dering the intereſt of his Portugueſe majeſty as his 
own, wiſhed to unite the one with the other, fo 


that either in peace or war, Spain and Portugal 
might be conſidered as belongin 


to one maſter. 
To this extraordinary memorial the two miniſters 
added, That they were commanded, by their re- 
ſpective courts, to demand in four days a categorical 
anſwer, and that any delay, beyond that period, 
would be conſidered * Hearn e Roni 
Though the firuation of Portugal was at this 
time truly alarming, yet the firmneſs of the _ 


+ was ſuch as muſt tranſmit his name with the 


diſtinguiſhed advantage to poſterity. He anſwered 
this inſulting propoſition with a moderate but in- 
trepid reſolution. He obſerved, that the ties, 


| which equally united him to Great- Britain, and the 


crowns of France and Spain, rendered him a pro- 


per mediator to them all, and conſequently impro- 


——— — 


fatal conſe- 


per for him to declare himſelf an enemy to either: 


that his alliance with England was ancient, and 


conſequently incapable of giving offence at this 
quently innocent: that the late calamities of Por- 


| rugal, had abfohutely diſabled her from taking part 


in anznoffenſive war, into which neither the love 


| his moſt Faithful majeſty bore his ſubjects as a 


Bourbon: but Portugal-ſeemed to be the moſt in | 


danger, becauſe ſhe was more cloſely connected 


with Great Britain, and at the ſame time, expoſed 
to an invaſion both from Spain and France. 


While the politicians were thus divided in their 
opinions, a joint memorial was preſented by the 
French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors at the court of 


Liſbon to the P ſe miniſtry, im 


RITTER, | 
That the two ſovereigns of France and Spain, hav- 


Ing found 
wer to curb 


[| 
o 


father, not the duty by which he was bound to 
them as a king, could fuffer him to plunge them. 
But this anſwer, however reaſonable and mode- 
rate, was far from ſatisfying the princes of the 
Bourbon confederacy. They denied that the alli- 
ance with England was either purely defenſive, or 
purely innocent: they aſſerted that the Britiſh 
ſquadrons could not keep the ſea at all ſeaſons, nor 
oruize on the principal coaſts of France and Spain, 
without the aſfiſtance of the harbours of Portugal: 


chat the Engliſn could not carry on the war, wirh- 


it neceſſury to take every method in their ¶ out the riches of that kingdom; therefore the Por- 
the pride of the Britiſn nation, had tugueſe furniſhed them with the means of maki ic 


thought proper to eſtabliſh- ſeveral mutual and re- war; conſequently: their defenſive alliance wa 


ciprocal obligations between them, in order to pre. changed into an 


vent that nation from 
the maritime commerce of Eu 
meaſure planned by the kipgs 


as to engage his Portugueſe majeſty in their offen- 
five and defenſive alliance, and to join his forces 


e ther thy ee . de Dan | of rearing 


_ "majeſty would not heſitate a moment to ac 
in 


he owed to himſelf, to his kingdom, and to his 


ſubjects, who more ſeverely felt the 'yoke which 
Great Britain had laid! upon chem, than thoſe of 
any other natio 
extending 


becoming deſpotic over all if the king of Portu 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


n, and which "ſhe was "deſirous of keep his treaties With En 


nlive one. They added, thar 
gal did not comply with their 


rope: that the firſt | requiſition, the Spaniſh troops which were alread 
of France and Spain, marched to the fromiers, So ads ener fit 2 859 


ſeize his forts, and ſhut them up; and that no 
choice was therefore left to his Wen, bur that - 


chem as friends or treating them as 


ieſce enemies. 
reaſdnable u requeſt, when he conſidered what 


But &venithis/exatzordinary treatment could nei. 
ther divert the king, from the firmneſs of his reſo- 
lution, nor provoke” him to depart from the mode- 


ration of his lungunge. He declared he would 


* 


ngland inviolate, and m 


over all thoſe who had any poſſeſſions in tioned, chut ehey were ſuch as the law of br 


the new world : that it would be'utyuſt for France } nature, and of nations had always deemed inn 


and Spain alone to ſupport à war, and ſacrifice 
their ſubjetts fot an object in which Portugal was 
equally 
to this 


Spain, 
intereſted with themſelves a that in order againſt Portugal the war kindled 
the ambaſſador of Spain, and the miniſter Il Britain, He deſired them to ref 


cent. He intreated the monarchs of France 12 
to conſßider the crying injuſtice of purſuing 
n Great- 
ror a moment 

on 


— 
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would be nothing leſs than the deſtruction of man- 


deſolat ion over all Eur 
that if their troops ſhould enter his dominions, he 


would, in defence of his neutrality, endeavour to | 
repulſe them with all his forces, joined by thoſe | 


of his allies ; and concluded with this noble reſo- 


| the town to the commander of the Spaniſh forces. 
lution, * That it would affect him leſs, though | 


| The loſs of this and ſeveral other places was how- 
reduced to the laſt extremity, of which the great 


judge was the ſole arbiter, to let the laſt tile of 


that Portugal held moſt dear; and to ſubmit, 
4 by ſuch extraordinary means, to become an un- 


«© between other 
i were connected by defenſive treaties'” On re- 


Portugal. 5 


During theſe tranſactions, about eight thouſand 
troops with large ſupplies of ſtores and ammuni- 


tion, and a fine train of artillery, arrived in Por- || of Almeida, eight thouſand Spaniards paſſed the 
| tugal from England. The command of the Por- 


tugueſe army had ſome time before been conferred 


great abilities, and during the Whole courſe 


of the war had directed the Britiſh artillery in Ger- 
many. The Engliſh forces were conducted by 
lord Tyrawley and the earl of Loudon, aſſiſted by 
ſeveral officers of great experience. Theſe forces 
had not been long in Portugal, before lord Tyraw- || 


ley, diſguſted at the behaviour of the court of 


Liſbon, deſired to be vecalled: his requeſt was 


granted, and the earl of Loudon ſucceeded to the 
chief command. SOL 


encamped 
vided imo three ſeparate bodies, in order to pene- 
trate into the territories of Portugal by three dif- 


ferent avenues. The principal body of their army 
conſiſting of thirty-ſix battalions and thirty five 
ſquadrons, under the command of the marquis de || intereſt. 

Sarria, eroſſed the river Eſſa and Douro, a little | | 
below Zamora. The ſecond body of forces, that body of the Spaniſh forces, which had en- 
amounting to eight battalions of regular troops, | ; 
fix Af lis, 9 ſquadrons of horte, . * finiſned their trenches they were joined by eight 

in Galicia; and the third, conſiſting of 

four battalions of regulars, an equal number of | 
militia, and eight ſquadrons of cavalry, were en- 


camped in Andaluſia. | | | 
| The fiege of Miranda, which they inveſted in 


the beginning of May, was the firſt attempt of 
conſequence made by the 'Spaniſh army. They 
immediately began to erect batteries againſt the 
place; but before the firſt was finiſhed, the maga- 
zine of the beſieged accidentally blew up, by Which 


misfortune two large breaches were made in the 
walls, five hundred Portugueſe were killed by the 


GANG Son 
on the . getneecings, which 
ſt 


the firſt appearance of the Spaniards. 
„ heard of example to all pacific powers; who | 
« would no longer be able to enjoy the benefit of | 


&« neutrality, whenever a war ſhould” be kindled 


of Monte Allegre ; but finding theſe poſts occu- 
wers, with which the former | 


—— 


—— oy 
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exploſion; and the garriſon obliged to ſurrender 


| themſelves priſoners of war. 
kind; for if neutral nations were to be attacked | 
becauſe they had defenſive alliances with the beli- || dent, not to courage, inſpired the enemy with ar 
gerant powers, there muſt be an end of the public || oſtentatious pride : they looked down with con- 
lafety ; and conſequently the moment a war was | 

kindled between any two ftates; it would fpread | 


He therefore declared, | 


4 
4 


This fortunate event, though owing to acci- 
an 


tempt on. the Portugueſe : and inſtead of march- 
ing with his whole army, the marquis de Sarria 
thought it ſufficient to ſend a ſmall party to attack 
the town of Braganza. He was not miſtaken ; 
the garriſon retired with precipitation at their a 

proach; and the magiſtrates preſented the keys of 


ever principally owing to the bad condition of the 


|| works, no care having been taken to repair them, 
his palace fall, and to ſee his faithful ſubjects 
« ſpill the laſt drop of their blood, than to ſacri- 


in the neighbourhood. Chaves ſhared - the ant 
4 fice, together with the honour of his crown, all 


| fate, the garriſon, though it conſiſted of two thou- 


notwithſtanding the Spaniſh army had lain fo lo 


ſand effective men, having abandoned the town at 


The marquis de Sarria now made an attempt to 
enter the province of Minho, through the paſſes 


pied by ſome regiments of Portugueſe militia, he 


changed his route, and attempted to croſs the 
ceiving this final reſolution the ambaſſadors of the || mountains of Maran, and Amarante. 
two crowns demanded paſſports, which, being 

granted them, they ſet out for their reſpective || and the garriſon had taken proper precautions to 
courts, and France and Spain, in the month of || obſtruct the paſſage of the ' Spaniards. In the 
June, - publiſhed a joint declaration of war againſt || mean time, part of the enemy that remained at 


Miranda, had been repulſed by the inhabitants of 


The city of 
Oporto is ſituated at the foot of theſe mountains, 


nova de Foſcoa, ſupported by ſome militia, in 
attempting to paſs the river Douro. On the fide 


frontier in the beginning of June, and encamped 


between Val-de-la-mula, and Val de- Coelha, de- 
upon count de la Lippe Buckebourg, an officer of 
who, 


taching parties to lay waſte the whole adjacent 
country. The third diviſion of the Spaniſh army, 
now encamped in the province of Tra-los-montes, 
were ſeparated into three bodies, of which the 
incipal was encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Wands: 7, 7 n 5 
The Portugueſe, when their whole army was 
aſſembled, were in no condition to meet the enem 
in the open field; but as their country Vt. 


dered almoſt impaſſable, by ſteep mountains and 


1 narrow paſſes, they were able to haraſs them in 
The army of Spain, which had for ſome time || their marches, and cut off their 
near the frontiers of Portugal, was di- 


| roviſions. An 
inveterate enmity had long ſubſiſted between the 
peaſants of Spain and Portugal. It is therefore 
no Wonder, that when the Spaniſh detachments 

committed any barbarities on the inhabitants of 
Portugal, they ſhould be retaliated with double 


Almeida was inveſted in the month of July by 


camped near Val-de-la-mula ; and before they had 
thouſand French auxiliaries. The garriſon how- 
ever made a much better defence than could be 
expected; but were at laſt obliged to ſurrender on 
capitulation. | |» het 

Ever fince the arrival of count de la Lippe in 
Portugal, he had taken every ftep that could be 
dictated by military ſkill and prudence, to diſci- 


pline and regulate the Portugueſe troops, by the 
— of the Engliſh auxiliaries. 27 | 


| le mingled 
in due proportions the native and the allied ſol- 
diers ; and poſted in different parts of the king- 
dom, various detachments formed in this manner, 


in 
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in order to guard the paſſes of the mountains, 
haraſs the enemy in their progreſs, intercept | 
their convoys, and cut off their foraging parties. 
This prudent conduct ſoon convinced the Spaniſh | 
general, that the conqueſt of Portugal would be 


A more difficult taſk than he at firſt imagined. 
The count de la Lippe having received advice 


frontiers of Portugal, determined to attack the 
place. Brigadier Burgoyne was intruſted with the 


July at midnight he croſſed the Tagus at the head 
of all the Britiſh grenadiers, commanded by lord | 


Fulteney, and eleven companies of Portugueſe 


grenadiers. On the twenty- fifth at night he 


reached Caſtel- Vida, where he was joined by ſome 
infantry, and irregular cavalry. — he made 


the place he was ſent to attack. This being com- 
kurden he marched with the utmoſt expedition, 
but could not reach Valencia before break of day. 
He therefore advanced with the cavalry on a full 
.gallop, entered the town ſword in hand, diſperſed 
the guards in the great ſquare, and placed a de- 
tachment at the end of every ſtreet, This was 


done with very little reſiſtance, except by a few 


deſperate. parties, who attacked the troops when 
drawn up in the ſquare; but were ſoon diſperſed, 
and the greater part of them either killed or taken. 
Some priſoners and a large number of horſes were 
taken by a detachment of dragoons ſent out to 
ſeour the country. Nor muſt we forget the noble 
exploit of a Britiſh ſerjeant, who at the head of 
ſix men only, fell in with a ſubaltern of the ene- 
my at the head of - twenty-five dragoons, un- 
broken and prepared for action, killed ſix, made 
all the reſt priſoners, and took the horſes of the 
whole party. The priſoners taken in the town 
were, major general Don Michael d' Truniberri, 
and Kalanca his aid-de- camp, one colonel, with 
his adjutant, ſeventeen ſubalterns, and fifty- nine 
ſoldiers. Three pair of colours, with a great 
quantity of arms and ammunition fell into the 
hands of the victor. The brigadier had however 
been deceived, with reſpect to the magazine, none 
having been collected there. 5 8 
the allied ar- 


. This ſucceſsful enterprize animated 

my, and intimidated that of Spain, which was now 
.commanded by the Conde de Arnda. That gene- 
ral after leaving garriſons in Almida and Caſtel- 
Rodrigo advanced by the way of Alfayates to Caſtel 


Branco. This motion obliged the count de la Lip- 


pe to abandon his ſtrong camp, at Ponte de Mur- 
cella in the Baira, and return into Eſtramadura. 
He reached Abrantes on the eighteenth of Septem- 
ber, and lord Loudon with a ſeparate corps encam- 
ped in the neighbourhood. This plan was purſued 
in order to prevent the Spaniards from forcing a paſ- 


ſage through the paſſes of the mountains in their 
front, or croſſing the river Tagus at Villa-velha. The 


count St. Jago, with four battalions, ſix companies 
of grenadiers, and a regiment. of cavalry, was 
ſent to occupy the ſtrong paſs of Alvito; and Bur- 
goyne, with part of his own regiment, and the 
Eoalith renadiers, to encamp on the-ſouthern 
| bank of = Tagus, oppolite Villa-velha.. - 


.-.;;;Theſe diſpoſitions were no ſooner. formed, than ich a | ] 
che enemy made ſeveral motions towards the ad - activity. Before the armies began their operations, 
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vanced corps of the allies: fix thouſand men en- 
camped over. againſt the body commanded: by the 
count St. Jago, and attacked Villa-velha, an old 
Mooriſh caſtle ſituated on his right, while another 
body aſſaulted a poſt on his left in the defile of St. 


Simon. The caſtle of Villa-velha was for ſome 
time protected by the cannon of Burgoyne, placed 
that the enemy had eſtabliſned large magazines of 
flour and forage at Valencia d' Alcantara, on the 
at laſt both taken by the enemy, who in conſe- 
| quence of this ſucceſs, made themſelves maſters of 
execution of this enterprize, and on the 25th of | 


— — 
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on the oppoſite bank of the river; bur the caſtle, 
as well as the poſt, at the defile of St. Simon, were 


the paſſes of the | mountains, and the count St. 
Jago was obliged to retire. VE 7 tte 

As that officer was in the utmoſt danger of be- 
ing attacked both in front and rear by a ſuperior 
force, lord Loudon was ordered to advance and 


. 


cover his retreat. He accordingly. marched with 
| the utmoſt expedition to Soubrira formoſa, where 
his final diſpoſitions, agreeable to the advices he 
had received reſpecting the ſituation and ſtation of 


he was joined by major Macbean of the artillery. 
with four regimental field pieces. A ſtrong body 


of the enemy had croſſed the river in order to at- 
| tack- the rear-guard, which conſiſted of four Eng- 


liſh regiments, fix companies of Portugueſe gre- 
nadiers, a few light dragoons, a regiment of Por- 
tugueſe cavalry, and the four field pieces already 
mentioned. But their attempt was rendered abor- 
tive by the good order and firmneſs of the Engliſh; 
for notwithſtanding all the efforts of the enemy, 
not a ſingle man was loſt; and the Spaniards being 
terribly galled by the artillery, thought proper to 
retire, and ſuffer the count to purſue his march 
unmoleſtec. Ty $4: 2667 

In the mean time the | Spaniſh corps at Villa» 
velha being weakened by the detachments ſent 


| againſt the count St. Jago, formed a deſign of ſur- 


prifing them in their camp. Accordingly lieute- 
nant colonel Lee, at the head of a detachment of 


- Britiſh troops, was ordered to ford the Tagus in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the night, and attack the - Spaniſh forces. He 
obeyed his orders, and fell upon the enemy with 
the utmoſt fury, while the brigadier pointed his 
cannon, and made a falſe attack on the other ſide, 
to amuſe and diſtract the Spaniards. The enemy 
being at length alarmed, began to make a confuſed 


and irregular defence; but the grenadiers puſhed 
them ſo vigorouſly, that finding it impoſſible to 


form, they ſubmitted. The greater part of the 
Spaniſh officers were killed in „ to rally 
their men; four pieces of cannon were ſpiked up 
in their camp; their magazines were deſtroyed; 


and many priſoners taken, together with a conſi- 


derable number of horſes and mules, and a large 
quantity of valuable baggage. This enterprize 
was accompliſhed by the Engliſh with the loſs of 
no more than ten men, and as many horſes. 
The ſafety of Portugal was, in a great meaſure, 
owing to this important advantage: for the ſeaſon 
was now far advanced; the rain fell in torrents; 
the roads were deſtroyed; and the country in ma- 
ny places rendered impaſſable. The Spaniards 
therefore, who had ſecured no advanced poſt, 
where they could maintain themſelves during the 
winter; deſtitute of magazines for their ſupport, 
and their convoys continually cut off by the ene- 
my, were obliged to retreat into their own country. 
Having thus given an account of the military 
tranſactions in Portugal, we: ſhall return to the 
principal object of attention, the war in Germany, 
which was ſtill proſecuted with great ſpirit and 
a 
de- 
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detachment of four thouſand men, were ſent from 
the French garriſon of Gottingen, to ſurpriſe the 
eaſt chain of the allied cantonments. The enrter- 
prize however was rendered abortive by the timely 
retreat of the troops, ſo that the French could only 
make a very ſmall impreſſion upon their rear. 
Prince Ferdinand, to prevent a fimiliar attempt, 
ſent three thouſand men to take poſt at Eimbeck, 
which effectually anſwered the purpoſe. 1 
On the other hand general Luckner, a famous 
Hanoverian partiſan, and who had made ſeveral 
ſucceſsful invaſions into the country poſſeſſed by 


the enemy, obtained a conſiderable advantage over 


the marquis de Lortange, who had marched out of 


Gottingen, at the head of eighteen-hundred horſe, 
and two thouſand infantry, to intercept Luckner. 
But the latter falling unexpectedly on the marquis, 
forced him to retire, with great loſs and precipita- 
tion to Gottingen. About the ſame time a party 


of French irregulars were made priſoners at Eich- 


ffeld by major Witgingerode, commander of the 
Heſſian huſſars. a 
The French had for ſome time occupied the 
caſtle of Roer, in order to maintain a communica- 
tion between their forces poſted on the Rhine; and 
thoſe encamped on the Weſer. This caſtle, the 
hereditary prince of Brunſwie determined to be- 
ſiege; accordingly in the month of April, he ſet 
out at the head of a ſtrong detachment and a train 
of artillery, in order to carry his deſign into exe- 
cution. He ſoon inveſted the caſtle; and his bat- 
teries had ſcarce begun to play before the fort was 
ſet on fire. Every method was purſued by M. de 
Muret, who commanded in the caſtle, to ſtop the 
progreſs of the flames; but finding all his endea- 
vours ineffectual, he was obliged, with his whole 
garriſon of two hundred and thirty men, to leap 
over the walls, and ſurrender at diſcretion. 


. - 


About the latter end of April, the French ge- 


nerals Soubiſe and d'Etreẽs, arrived at Frankfort, 
and immediately applied themſelves to aſſemble 


their forces on the banks of the Weſer; while the 


prince of Conde commanded a ſeparate army en- 
camped at Duſſeldorp on the Lower Rhine. The 
main body of the allied army, commanded b 

prince Ferdinand, was poſted behind the Dymel, 


to make head againſt the two marſhals, while the 


heredirary prince, at the head of 'a conſiderable 
corps, was encamped in the biſhopric of Munſter, 
to watch the motions of the prince of Conde. 
Prince Xavier of Saxony had taken poſt, with a 
corps de reſerve, between the river Werra and the 


town of Gottingen, and general Luckner encamp- 


ed near Eimbeck on the Leine, to obſerve that 
prince's intentions. . 
On the twenty fourth of June, prince Ferdinand 
made the proper diſpoſitions for attacking the 
French camp, ſituated between Graebenſtein and 
Meinbrexen. In order to execute this plan with 
ſucceſs, general Luckner left his camp in the morn- 


ing of the twenty- third, eroſſed the Weſer in the 


evening, and by three o'clock the next morning, 
arrived between Mariendorff and Undenhauſen. 
General Sporcken paſſed the Dymel at Sielem about 
four in the morning, at the head of twelve Hano- 


verian battalions and part of the cavalry of the left 


wing, in order to fall upon the enemy's flank, while 
Luckner attacked them in the rear. Prince Ferdi- 
nand paſſed the river about the ſame time, at the 
bead of twelve. Britiſh - battalions, - eleyen | of the 
95s Por. II. | 
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Brunſwic troops, eight regiments of Heſſians, the 
Engliſh cavalry, and part of the German horſe of 


the left wing. On his gaining the bank on the 


oppoſite ſide, he drew up his forces in order of bat- 
tle, behind the ponds of Kalſe. The vanguard on 
the right was compoſed of the chaſſeurs, of the 
Engliſh and German infantry commanded by lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh, and Treytag's Hanoverian 
chaſſeurs, who had orders to occupy the mountain 
of Langenberg; while the left conſiſted of the pi- 
quets of the army. The body of reſerve conducted 
by the marquis of Granby, croſſed the Dymel at 
Warburg, and marched to an eminence oppoſite 
to Furſtenwalde, in order to fall upon the left 
wing of the enemy. All theſe preparations were 


made with ſuch judgment, activity, and good or- 


* 


— 


the cannon of Caſſel. 


der, that the French were attacked with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity in front, flank and rear, before the 

knew any thing of the approach of the allied army. 
Terrified at this vigorous and unexpected aſſault, 
a very precipitate retreat was the immediate conſe- 
quence, and would probably have ended in 2 
total defeat of the whole army, had not M. de 
Stainville, at the head of a choſen body of troops, 
conſiſting of the grenadiers of France, the royal 
grenadiers, the regiment of Aquitaine, and ſome 
other forces which conſtituted the flower of the 
French infantry, thrown himſelf into the woods of 
Willemſtahl, where he made a noble ſtand, and 
effectually covered the retreat of the French mar- 
ſhals, who retired, in the utmoſt confuſion, under 
the cannon of Caſſel, + Stainville was attacked by 
lord Granby with his uſual impetuoſity, and the 
whole body, except two battalions, either killed or 
taken. Two thouſand five hundred and fifty of 
the enemy, including one hundred and ſixty- two 
officers, were made priſoners on this occaſion : 
ſome ſtandards and colours were alſo taken, while 
the whole loſs of the allied army did not exceed 


three hundred men; and the only officer of diſtinc- 


tion who loſt his life was colonel Townſhend. | 
This ſucceſs encouraged prince Ferdinand to 
purſue the bold and maſterly plans he had formed 


againſt the enemy. His firſt attempt was to cut off 
the communication of the French with Franckfort, 


while they continued in their ſtrong camp under 
This communication was 
preſerved by M. Rochambeau, who, at the head of 
a body of horſe and ſome brigades of infantry 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of a very ſtrong poſt near 
Hamburg. The marquis of Granby, and lord 
Frederick Cavendiſh, advanced, with a ſtrong de- 


tachment, to diſlodge them. At their approach 


the enemy began to retreat, upon which the mar- 
quis ordered his horſe to attack them in the rear. 
In performing this ſervice they were in imminent 


danger of being overpowered by the French caval- 


ry, who, facing about ſuddenly, fell upon them 
ſword in hand; but the infantry coming to their 
aſſiſtance the enemy were obliged to fly in their 
turn, and it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 
effected a retreat with the loſs of four hundred men. 
The French marſhals having withdrawn to their 
camp at Melſungen, in order to maintain their com- 
munication with Franckfort, and facilitate their 
junction with the prince of Conde, who had receiv- 
ed orders to advance from the Lower 1 — ine 
Ferdinand reſolved to attack them, Accordingly, 
on the twenty- fifth of July he croſſed the Eder, and 
joined the marquis of Granby on the heights of 
+ Xs Falkenberg, 


Falkenberg, after which-he reconnoitred the enemy's 
ſituation, when he found there was no probability of 
ngaging.them. with, ſucceſs ; and, having contented 
himſelf with cannonading their camp, he recroſſed 
he Eder, leaving the marquis of Granby on the 
heights of Falkenberg. The French now croſſed 
the Fulda, and retired to Caſſel, having left a bo- 
dy of troops under M. de Guerchy, oppoſite to the | 
camp they abandoned : at the ſame time the mar- 
quis of Granby took poſſeſſion of Melſungen, by 
which means the enemy's communication with 
Franckfort was once more cut off. Immediately 
after a body of their dragoons advancing towards 
Rothenburn, under M. de Stainville, fell into an 
ambuſcade at Morſchen and were entirely routed. 
This was followed by the loſs of Gottingen, which 
lace they relinquiſhed, after having deſtroyed the 
r 11 Ao kackt 
The French now ſecured themſelves in a ftrong 
eamp on the banks of the Fulda, from whence they 
ſent repeated orders to the prince of Conde to haſten 
to their relief. That general began his march from 
Coeffeldt on the ſixteenth of July, and paſſed the 
Lippe at Halteren. He was followed by the here- | 
ditary prince, at the head of a ſtrong detachment 
from the allied army; who, having received intelli- | 
gence. that a large 6 of the enemy were on their 
march to meet the prince of Conde, he determined | 
to attack him before their. arrival, In the beginning 
of this action the French were drove from the 
heights into the plain; but while the allies were ea- | 
zerly purſuing their advantage, the main army of 
Be enemy arrived. Such a powerful reinforcement 
could not fail of turning the balance in their fayour. 
The allies were totally defeated, having loſt about 
three thouſand men. This misfortune was greatly 
increaſed by a wound which the hereditary prince 
received, from a muſquet-ball, in his hip-bone, by 
which his life was in imminent danger for a conſi- 
SO TR. 1 
The vigilance of prince Ferdinard was remarka- 
ble on this occaſion, and it was ſufficiently evident, | 
that his meaſures. after a defeat were equal to his 
conduct in war: For the allies notwithſtanding the | 
misfortune of the hereditary prince, did not loſe an | 
inch of ground, nor did the French derive the leaſt 
advantage from their victory. 13 0 | 
Part of the French army under the command of 
the generals de Caſtries and Saarsfeldt being poſted 
ON = one ſide of the Ohme, and. oppoſite to them, 
a ſtrong detachment commanded by the marguia of 
Granby and general Zaſtrow on the other, a furious 
cannonade was carried on between them, In the | 
neighbourhood of the allies, was the caſtle of Ame- | 
neburg, which they had furniſhed with a garriſon | 
gude of ſeven. hundred men under the com- 
mand of c 
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intention attacked a. poſt of the allies called Brucker 


ulk which defended; the paſſage of a bridge over | 
te Ohme. This poſt was defended by a detach: | 
ment of two hundred men, the greater part of 
whom were poſted in a ſmall redoubt which they had 

rected to defend them againſt the random ſhot of | 
he enemy. The attack on this poſt was made by | 
the French with muſquetry and cannon, by a de- 
tachment placed on an eminence, a little beyond the 
bridge. This attack brought on à moſt violent 
cannonade on both ſides ; While a warm diſpute | 
with ſmall arms was maintained between the French | 
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| heim, the only place the French were now 


ſpeech to both houſes: 


nand of captain Cruſe. This fortreſs the enemy de- 
termined to take; but, in order to conceal their real 
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and Hanoverians, who defended the redoubt. The 
latter having expended all their ammunition, and 
ſuffered a conſiderable loſs from the conſtant fire 
of the enemy, general Waldegrave was detach- 

ed, with the firſt battalion of guards to relieve the 
Hanoverians. In the mean time prince Ferdinand 


| obſerving that the enemy were continually throwirig 


in freſh troops and increaſing the number of cannon 


that played continually on the allies, thought pro» 


per to re- inforce his artillery with ſix pieces of hea- 
vy cannon, and three howitzers from the army; and 
ordered four Heſſian regiments to advance in order 
to ſuſtain. thoſe who were ſo warmly engaged. A 
terrible fire both of ſmall arms and artillery: was 
now maintained for fifteen hours; both ſides fight- 
ing with the moſt determined reſolution, though 
neither made the leaſt attempt to paſs the bridge. 
At length the darkneſs put an end to the action, 
in which eleven hundred men of the enemy, and 
ſix hundred of the allies, were killed. - To 
Soon after this action prince Ferdinand inveſted 
Caſſel, and notwithſtanding all the activity and reſo- 
lution of a numerous garriſon, commanded by the 
baron de Dieſbach, the operations were carried on 
with ſuch remarkable. vigour, that the city was ta- 
ken on the tenth of October by capitulation. 
This was the laſt action between the French and 
the allies in Germany. Prince Ferdinand indeed 


| was making preparations for laying ſiege to Ziegen- 


poſſeſſed 
of in Heſſe; but before he could carry his deſign 
into execution, the preliminaries of peace wete ſign» 
ed between France and Great Britain; in conſe- 
quence of which a ceſſation of arms took place be-. 
tween the two armies e f | Þ 


Soon after the preliminaries of the peace were 
ſigned, and the definitive treaty in great forward- 
neſs, the parliament met at Weſtminſter, when his 
majeſty came to the houſe of peers on the -twenty- 
fifth of November, -and delivered the following 


« I found on my acceſſion to the throne, theſe 
my kingdoms engaged in a bloody and expenſive 
war. I reſolved to proſecute it with the utmoſt 
vigour; determined, however, to conſent to peace 
upon juſt and honourable terms, whenever the 
events of war ſhould incline the enemy to the 
ſame pacific diſpoſition. 1 17 
A negotiation was accordingly begun laſt year 
which proved ineffectual. The war became 
afterwards more general by the reſolution of the 
court of Madrid to take part with the enemy, 
notwithſtanding my beſt endeavours to prevent it. 
This with the unexpected attack of my; natu- 
ral and good ally the king of Portugal, greatly 
affected our commerce, multiplied the Objects 
of our military operations and increaſed qur 

difficulties, by adding to the heavy burthens un- 

der which this country already labouret. 
My object ſtill continued the ſame, to ob- 
« tain an honourable peace, by purſuing this more 
ei extenſive war in the maſt vigorous manner. I 
< embraced therefore an occaſion offered me, of 
« renewing the negotiation, but at the ſame time 
« exerted ſo effectually the ſtrength which you 
e“ had put into my hands, and have been ſa well 
« ſeryed by my fleets and armies in the execution 
* .of my plaas, that hiſtory oannot furniſn exani- 
1 der ples 
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« ples of greater glory, or greater advantages ac- 
4 quired by the arms of this, or any other nation, 
jn ſo ſhort a period of time. My general prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwie, and my army in Ger- 


many, have gained immortal honour, by many 
_ « ſignal] advantages obtained during the courſe of 


this campaign, over ſan enemy ſuperior in num- 
« bers. The progreſs of the French and Spaniſh 
«arms in Portugal, has been ſtopt; and that king- 
« dom preſerved by the firmneſs and reſolution of 


its ſovereign, and by the military talents of the 


e reigning count la Lippe, ſeconded by the valour 


« of the troops under his command. Martinico, 
« and other iſlands in the Weſt Indies, have been 


conquered; the Havannah, a place of the ut- 


0 moſt importance to Spain, is in my poſſeſſion; 


and with it great treaſures, and a very conſider- 
i able part of the navy of Spain, are fallen into 
Hour handa mung att Gin, 
I cannot mention theſe atchievements, which 
reflect ſuch honour on my crown, without giving 


«my public teſtimony to the unwearicd perſe ve 


© rance, and unparalleled bravery of my officers 
and private men by fea and land, who, by re- 
<< peated proofs,” have ſhewn, that no elimate, no 
« hardſhips, no dangers, can check the ardour, 
6 or reſiſt the valour, of the Britiſh arms. 
„Next to the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, 
it is owing to their eonduct and courage, that 
„% my enemies have been brought to accept of 
e peace on ſuch terms, as, I truſt, will give my 
« parliament entire ſatisfaction. Preliminary ar- 


& ticles have been ſigned by my miniſter, with 
«thoſe of France and Spain, which I will order 


4 in due time: to be laid before you; 


& pire of | Great Britain, but a ſolid foundation laid 
«< for the increaſe of trade and commerce; and 


<« the utmoſt care has been taken to remove all oc- 


« cafions of future diſputes between my fubjects 


and thoſe of France and Spain, and thereby to 


es Of peace. ln: eee 19219534 

% While I carefully attended to the eſſential in- 
tereſts of my own kingdoms, I have had the 
4 utmoſt regard to the good faith of my crown, 
and the intereſt of my allies. I have made 
peace for the king of Portugal, ſecuring to him 
<&< all his dominions; and all che territörſes of the 


, add ſecurity and permanency to the bleſſings 
a hg 4 ho. * 44 $0 43 Yi Z ; \ : * BY 


4% king of Pruſſia, as well as my other allies in 


— 
* 
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Gentlemen of che houſe of commons 
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1 Thave ordered the proper eſtimates to be laid 
e before you, and ſhall, withour.'delay, proceed 


αto make reductions to the utmoſt extent, where- 
« ever they may be found conſiſtent with wiſdom 
«and ſound policy. It is the greateſt affliction for 
me to find, that, though the war is at end, our 
<* expences eannot immediately be ſo much leflened! 
as I deſire; but as nothing could have cartied 
< -us through the great and arduous difficulties ſur- 
<rounding us, but the moft'vigorous and expen- 

&<: ſivecefforts,/ we muſt expect, for Tome time, to 

<<: feel the conſecuenees of chem to a conſiderable 

VVV 
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„ The conditions of ' theſe are ſuch, that there is 
<«< not only an immenſe territory added to the em- 


of France, are to be immediately evacuated, || 


| A. D. 1763. F 43 
elt was impoſſible to execute what this nation 
has fo gloriouſly performed in all parts of the 
World, without the loſs of great numbers of 
„ men. When you confider this loſs, whether on 
<< the prineiples of policy of humanity, you will 

ſee one of the many reaſons which induced me 
to enter eatly into a negotiation, ſo as to make 
* a conſiderable progreſs in it, before the fate of 
* many operations was determined; and now to 
© haſten the concluſion of it, to prevent the ne- 
<< cefſity of making preparations for another cam- 
„ paigh. As by this peace my territories are 
© greatly augmented, and new fources opened for 
trade and manufactures, it is my earneſt deſire, 
that you would conſider of ſuch methods in the 
*« ſettlements of our new acquiſitions, as ſhall moſt 


cc 
cc 


effectually tend to the ſecurity of thoſe countries, 
and to the improvement of the commerce and 


navigation of Great Britain. I cannot mention our 


acquiſitions, without earneſtly recommending to 


your care and attention, my gallant ſubjects, by 
<« whoſe valour they were made. 
We could never have carried on this extenſive 


|| © war without the greateſt union at home. You will 


find the ſame union peculiarly neceſſary, in order 
to make the beſt uſe of the great advantages ac- 
.«« quired by the peace; and to lay the foundation 
of that economy which we owe ta ourſelves, 
and to our poſterity, - and which can alone relieve” 
this nation from the heavy burthens brought 


upon it by the neceſſities of this long and expen - 


<4 ive War.“ 1 
ö | 


The preliminaries of the peace underwent a very 


ſevere examination; but were approved of by a 


ſented from the lords and commons, in which YT 
declared, That they owed the utmoſt gratitude 
< to his majeſty for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
public tranquillity upon terms of honour to the 
crown, and of advantage to the people.“ 
A. D. 1763. The definitive treaty of peace 


being ſigned at Paris on the tenth of Feb vary, and 


thence tranſmitted to 3 * it was laid before 
the parliament. The following is an exact copy of 
In tht Name of the moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Father, don, and Holy Ghoſt, So be it. 
TY E it known to all thoſe to whom it ſhall, or 

may, in any manner, belong. gre 
It has pleaſed the Moſt High to diffuſe the 


17 5 
inn 


the ſpirit of union and concord among the princes, 
whoſe diviſions had ſpread troubles in the four 
parts of the world, and to inſpire them with che 
inclination to cauſe the comforts of peace to ſuc- 
ceed to the misfortunes of a long and bloody war, 
which having ariſen between England and France, 
during the reign of the moſt ſerene and moſt po- 
tent prince, George the Second, by the Grace of 
God, king of Great-Britain, of glorious memory, 


continued under the reign of the moſt ſerene and 


moſt om prince, oe the Third, ſucceſſor 
u 


| and, in its progreſs, communicated itſelf to Spain 
and Portugal: conſequently, the moſt ſerene and 


' moſt potent prince, George the Third, by the 


Grace of God, King of Great-Britain, France, and 


Ireland, 
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great majority in both houſes, and addreſſes pre: 
t > 
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Ireland, Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburg, 
Arch-Treaſurer, and Elector, of the Holy Roman 
Empire; the moſt, ſerene and moſt potent prince, 
Lewis the Fifteenth, by the Grace of God, the 


potent prince, Charles the Third, 


* 


by the Grace of 
God, King of Spain and of the 


I 
ing laid the foundations of peace in the prelimi 


naries, ſigned at Fontainbleau the third of No- 


vember laſt; and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
rince, Don Joſeph the Firſt, by the Grace of God, 
Nag of Portugal and of the Algarves, after ha- 
ing acceded thereto, determined to complete with 
out delay, this great and important work. For this 
purpoſe the high contracting parties have named 
and appointed their reſpectiye ambaſſadors extraor- 
dinary and miniſters plenipotentiary, viz. his Sa 
cred Majeſty the King of Great · Britain, the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord John Duke and 
Earl of Bedford, marquis of Taviſtock, &c. his 
miniſter of State, Lieutenant General of his Ar- 
mies, Keeper of his Privy Seal, Knight of the 
moſt Noble Order of the Garter, and his Ambaſ- 
ſador Extraordinary and Miniſter Plenipotentiary 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty: his Sacred Majeſty 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, the moſt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent lord Cæſar Gabriel de Choiſeul, 
2 5 of Praſlin, peer of France, Koight, of his 
rders, Lieutenant General of his Armies, and 
of the province of Brittany, Counſellor of all his 
Councils, and Miniſter and Secretary of State, 
and of his Commands and Finances: his Sacred 
Majeſty the Catholick King, the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt excellent lord, Don Jerome Grimaldi, 
Marquis de Grimaldi, Knight of the Moſt Chriſ- 
tian King's Orders, Gentleman of his Catholick 
Majeſty's Bed chamber in employment, and his 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary to his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty: his Sacred Majeſty the Moſt Faithful 
King, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, 
Martin de Mello and Caſtro, Knight profeſſed of 
e Order of Chriſt, of his Moſt Faithful Majeſty's: 
Council, and his Ambaſſador: and Miniſter Pleni- 
potentiary. to his Moſt Chriſtian Reel). 
„ Who, after having duly. communicated. to 
each other their full powers, in good form, have 
agreed upon the articles, the tenor of which is. as, 
ww: | 
Art. I. There ſhall: be a chriſtian, univerſat 
and perpetual peace, as well by ſea as by land, 
and a ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re- 
eſtabliſhed between their Britannick, . Moſt Chriſ. 


1 5 : 


tian, Catholick, and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, and 


minions, provinces, countries; vaſſals, and ſubjects, 
of what quality or condition ſocyer they be, with: 
aut exceptions of places, or of perſons; ſo that 
the high, contracting parties ſhall give the greateſt 
attention to maintain between SER and. 
their ſaid dominiops and ſubjects, this reciprocal 
friendſhip and corre PRESS, without permitting. 
on either ſide, any kind of hoſtilities, by ſea or. 
by lan, to be Cap rr. for 
and every dla ſhall be. carefully, avoided, which 
might hereafter prejudice the union happily re- 
eſtabliſhed, Applying themſelyes, on the contrary, 
on every occalion,. to procure for each other what 
ever may contribute to their mutual glory, inte- 
reſts, and advantages, without giving any afliſtance 


2 


moſt Chriſtian King; and the moſt, ſerene and moſt 


— 


dies, after hav- 


_— 


wo bet 


— —— 


ſerve as 
the preſent treaty: and for this purpoſe, they are 
all renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well 
as all the treaties in general, which ſubſiſted between 
the high contracting parties before the war, as if 


or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who 
would cauſe any prejudice to either of the high 
contracting parties: chere ſhall be a general obli- 
vion of every thing that may have been done or 
committed before, or ſince, the commencement of 
the war which is juſt ende. 

Art. II. be treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; 
thoſe of Madrid between the two crowns of Great- 
Britain and Spain of 1667, and 1670 ; the treaties 


of peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679 ; of 
RyſwWiek of 1697; thoſe of peace and of com- 
merce of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 1714; 


that of the triple alliance of the 1 of 17173; 


that of the quadruple alliance of London of 1718; 
the treaty of peace of Vienna of 17383 the defini- 
tive treaty of Aix la Chapelle of 17483 and that 
of Madrid, between the crown of Great- Britain 
and Spain, of 17303 as well as the treaties be- 


tween the crowns of Spain and Portugal, of the 


' 13th/ of February 1668; of the 6th of February 
' 1715 3, and of the 12th of February 1716; and 


that of the 13th, of April 17133; between France 
and e with the guarantees of Great-Britain; 
a baſis and foundation to the peace, and 


they were inſerted here word for word; ſo that they 


are to be exactly obſerved, for the future, in their 
whole tenor, and religiouſly. executed on all ſides, 


in all their points, which ſhall not be derogated 


from by the ; preſent, treaty ;// notwithſtanding all 


that may have been ſtipulated to the contrary by 
any of the high contracting parties: and all the 
ſaid parties declare, that they will not ſuffer any 
privilege, favour, or indulgence, to ſubſiſt, con- 
trary to the treaties above confirmed, except what 
ſhall have been agreed and ſtipulated by the pre- 
ne ee tad. 2069 Roman od. 
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, Art. III. All the priſoners made on all ſides, 


as well by land as by ſea, and the [hoſtages carried 


away, or given during the war, and to this day, 
ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, ſix weeks at 


lateſt, to be computed from the day of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
each crown reſpectiyely paying the advances which 
| ſhall have been made for the ſubſiſtence and main- 
tenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the 
country where they ſhall have been detained, accord 


ng to the atteſted receipts and eſtimates, and 


1 
| N * authentic vouchers, which ſhall be furniſhed 


between their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, do- 


reciprocally given for the payment of the debts 


which .the,, priſoners; ſhall- have contracted in the 
countries where they have been detained, until 
their entire liberty And all the ſhips of war and 
merchant-veſſels, which ſhall} have been taken 
ſince the expiration of the terms agreed upon for 
the ceſſation of hoſtilities by. ſea, ſhall be likewiſe 
reſtored, bona} fide,., with all their crews and car- 
Ses: 
proceeded upon immediately after the 
the ratificat) 


and the execution of this article ſhall be 

exchange of 
e ratifications of this trea g. 
t IV. His NMaſt Obriſtian Majeſty re- 
nounces all pretenſons which he has heretofore 


formed, or might form, to Nova Scotia, or Acadia 


in all its parts; and guarantees the whole of it, 

and with it all its dependencies, to the King of 

'GreavBritnn; marcovr, his Moſt Cviſtan Ms 
jel 
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jeſty r ——— to his ſaid; Britannie | 
Majeſty, in full right, Canada, with all its depen- | 
dencies, as well as the iſland of Cape Breton, and 
all the other iſlands and coaſts in the gulph and ri- 
ver St. Laurence, and, in general, every thing 
a depends _ the — countries, lands, iſlands, 
d coaſts, with the ſovereignty, property, poſſeſ- 
ſion, and all rights acquired by treaty or otherwiſe, | 
which the moſt Chriſtian King, and the crown of 
France, have had, till now, over the ſaid countries, | 
| 

| 

| 


iſlands, lands, places, coaſts, and their inhabitants, 
ſo that the moſt Chriſtian King cedes and makes 
over the whole to the ſaid King, and to the crown 
of Great Britain; -and that — moſt ample man- 
ner and form, without reſtriction, and without any 
liberty to depart from the ſaid ceſſion and guaran- 
ty, under any pretence, or to diſturb Great Britain 
in the poſſeſſions above mentioned. His Britan- 
nic Majeſty, on his ſide, agrees to grant the liber- | 
ty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants. of 
Canada: he will, conſequently, give the moſt pre: | 
eiſe and moſt effectual orders, that his new Roman 
Catholic ſubjects may profeſs the worſhip of their | 
religion, according to the rites of the Romiſn 
church, as far as the laws of Great Britain permit. 
His Britannic Majeſty further agrees, that the | 
French inhabitants, or others who had been ſub- | 
jects of the Moſt Chriſtian King in Canada, may | 
retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever they 
ſhall think proper, and may fell their eſtates, pro- 
vicled it be to the ſubjects of his Britannic Ma. 
jeſty, and bring away their effects, as well as their | 
perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigra- | 
tion, under any pretence whatſoever, except that | 
of debts, or of criminal proſecutions :. the term | 
limited for this emigration. ſhall be fixed to the 
ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed from the 
day of the exchange of the ratification of the pre- 
ani e afoot ord gang een i 
Art. V. The ſubjects of France ſhall have the 
liberty of fiſhing and drying on a part of the 
cCbaſts of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſuch as it is 
ſpecified in the XIIIth article of the treaty of 
- Utrecht; which article is renewed and confirmed 
by the preſent treaty (except what relates to the 
iſland ot Cape Breton, as well as to the other iſlands 
and coaſts in the mouth and in the gulph of St. 
Laurence): and his Britannic Majeſty conſents to 
leave to the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian King 
the. öberty of -iſhing in the gulph of St. Laurence, 
on condition that the ſubjects of France do not ex- 
erciſe the ſaid fiſhery, but at the diſtance of three 
leagues from all the coaſts belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, as well thoſe of the continent, as thoſe of the 
iſlands ſituated in the ſaid gulph of St. Laurence. 
And as to what relates to the f 2 on the coaſts 
of the iſland of Cape Breton out of the ſaid gulph, | 
the ſubjects of the moſt Chriſtian Ning ſhall not be 
permitted to exerciſe, the ſaid, fiſhery, but at the 
diſtanceof fifteen leagues from the coaſts. of the 
iſland of Cape Breton; and the fiſhery on the coaſts 
of Nova Scotia or Acadia, and every where elle out 
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of the ſaid gulph, ſhall remain on the foot of for- 
mer treaties. 0 N it erinnerte 
„ Art, VI. The King of Great Britain cedes 
the iſlands of St, Pierre and Miquelon, in full right, 
to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to ſrrve as ſhelter o 
the French fiſnermen: and his ſaid Moſt Chriſtian | 
_ Majeſty. engages not to fortify the ſaid islands; to 
etect no buildings * but merely for the 
zägn 95 Vol. II. i 
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convenience of the fiſhery ! and to keeg upon, 
them a guard ef fifty men only for the police. 
Art. VII. In order to re-eſtabliſh peace on 
ſolid and durable foundations, and to remove for 
ever all ſubject of diſpute with regard to the limits 


| of the Britiſh and French territories. on the conti- 


nent of America; it is agreed, that, for the future. 
the confines. between the dominions of his Britan- 
nic Majeſty. and thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
jeſty, in that part of the world, ſhall be fixed irre - 
vocably by a line drawn along the middle of the ri - 
ver Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource to the river Iberville, 
and from thence, by a line drawn along the middle 
of this river, and the lakes Maurepas and Pont - 
chartrain, to the ſea; and for this purpoſe, the 
Moſt Chriſtian King cedes in full right, and gua- 
ranties to his Britannic Majeſty, the river and port 
of the Mobile, and every thing which he poſſeſſes, 
or ought to poſſeſs, on the left ſide of the river 


Miſſiſippi, except the town of New Orleans, and 


the iſland in which it is ſituated, which ſhall remain 


| to France; provided that the navigation of the ri- 
ver Miſſiſſippi ſhall be equally free, as well to the 


fubje&s. of Great Britain, as to thoſe of France, in 


its whole breadth and length, from its ſource to the 
ſea, and expreſsly that part which is between the 


ſaid iſland of New Orleans, and the right bank of 


what river, as well as the paſſage both in and out 
of its mouth. It is farther ſtipulated, that the veſſels 

belonging to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhall age? 

| be Ropped, viſited, or ſubjected to the payment o 

any duty whatſoever. The ſtipulations inſerted in 
the IVth article, in favour of the inhabitants of Ca- 

nada, | ſhall alſo take place with regard to the inha- 


hitants of the countries ceded by this article. 
Art. VIII. The King of Great Britain ſhall 
reſtore to France, the iſlands. of Guadaloupe, of 
Marie Galante, of Deſirade, of Martinico, and of 
Belleiſle; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be 
reſtored in the ſame condition they were in, when 
they were conquered by the Britiſh arms; provided 
that his Britannic Majeſty's. ſubje&s who. ſhall 
have ſettled in-the ſaid. lands, or thoſe. who" ſhall 
have any commercial affairs to ſettle there, or in the 
other places reſtored to France by . 
ty, ſhall. have liberty to ſell their lands and their 
eſtates, to ſettle their effects, to recover their debts, 
and to bring away their affairs, as well as their per- 
ſons, on board veſſels, which they ſhall be permit- 
xed to ſend to the ſaid iſlands, and other places re- 
ſtored, as above, and which ſhall ſerve for this uſe 
only, without being reſtrained on account of their 
religion, or under any other pretence whatſoever, 
except that of debts, or of criminal proſecutions: 
and for this purpoſe the term of eighteen months 


is allowed to his Britannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to 


be computed from the day of the exchange of the 
ratifications of the preſent treaty : but as the li- 


to bring away their perſons and their effects, in 
veſſels of theit nation, may be liable to abuſes, 


if precautions were not taken to prevent them; it 


has been expreſsly agreed between his Britannic 
Majeſty and his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, that the 


number of Engliſh veſſels, which ſhall have leave 


to. go to che. fad, land, and. places reſtored to 
France, wall be limited, as well ac the number of | 
tons of each one; that. they ſhall go in ballaſt ; 


| ſhall ſee, ail at a fixed time] and ſhall make ans 
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;berty granted to his Britannic Majeſty's ſuhjects. 


um being to be embarllech at the ſame tins,” Ie 
has been further agreed, that his Moſt" Chrintan 
Majeſey ſhall cauſe the necefſary päffports tg be 

en to the fid veſſels; that, forthe greater ſecul 

ty, it-ſhalf be allowed to place two French elerkes, 
or geards, in esch of the far velſels; which-ſhall be 
viſited: in the landing plates and: Ports of the ſaid 
iflands and places reſtotec to Franee, and that the 
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merchandize which ſhall be found therein Wall "be | 
| jeſty's-arms't the fortreſſes of [theſe:different» coun- 
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Wente n ins 
667A 6 7 The Moſt Chriſtian King 
getrael; to his Britatnic Majeſty, in fall right 
the illands of Grenada, and of the Grenadines, with 
the fame ſti 
df this colony, 


eden and | 
were in when congq 
the pieces of artiblery 

Lin favour ef the inhabitantz 
inſerted in the IVtꝶ artiele for thoſe | 


of Canada: and the Partition of the iflands enlled | 
Neutral, is agreed and fed, ſo that thoſe of Se. | 


Vincent, Dominica, 'and Tobago, ſhall” remain in 
— right to Great Britain, and that of Se. Luela 
all be delivered to France, to enjey the ſine like 
wiſe in full right; and the hi 'conttaBti Parties 
puararity the partition ſo fip OK en 03 
«Art, X. His Britannie Mijetty 


and his Moſt 


was in when conquered : 
Majeſty” cedes in 15 right; and guaranties to the 
King of Great Britain, river Senegal, with the 
korts and factofies of St. Lewis, Poder, And Galatw; 
* all the rights 7 and depe chess oe the Laid 
| 5 $641 911307 grugnole 

| ae At. Ia the Vaſt Indies! Grbar' Bien 

mall reſtore to France, in the condition they are 
now in, the different factoties which chat crown 
prey #5 well on the toaſt of Coromatidel an 


ce as. on' that of =: Lk, in” Ne . 
n wee of the yea | b Moſt 
cee ll # prete — * Xo the 
"ihe had made on the coaſt of = | 


ac rib 
romanda and 58 fince the faid beginn 


n bis as: 


Great Britain, in che le Indies, dur 
ſent war and wilt ly-caufe e Natta 
en a r not er tiff if 
eta are 515 1 'of* ke . F. && | 
Suben 'of Went al. s in order do preſerve fu. 
ture peace on che coaſt of Coromatidel and Orixa, 
the Englifh and 3 all acknowledge Maho 
met Ally v# 42 2 Wo ge N 
few. and bar Jing f 
Dekan; and böth parties” 
ma le J pretentions of 
they right charge each other, er their Tadhans 
fies for "their depredatibns, or pillage,” 
| the one ide - or. on "the. oder, during 


ie 


the pre. 


4 0 
efto itannic” Majefty; "as Fett (| 
7 1 Janne SN Mp 

ed by the rms ef the Cie 


a ith e. Artillery "Whith Wis "there 
che foil iftandand rhe fad fore Were täten. 
** = 

att F The 


reſtored, 60 bit 
St. 585 
When c 
King; 


when 
„ Art, XIII.“ The towh my 


Lp oY, 
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wal 4s thee forts Ard 
on the fide of 
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Mall reſtore | 


to France the iſland of Goree in the-/condition' it 
Chriſtian | 


His Moſt Chriftian Majeſty ſhalf reſtore | 
all that he may have conquered” froth | 


"and Fa- 


for lawful-*Subah Ef the | 
a E "all! e. 1 


4b. £64. 


made, at the- ſame time, for the wholeſomencis/of 
the nir, and for the health of the inhabitants, by 
ſome other meuns, to the ſatisfaction of the * 
ofi Great: Britain) 1 231609 Das bu 2 8005 
art. XIV. France ſhall reftawull.thetoun- 
dg eg to che electorute of: Hane; to the 
Handgrave of "HelB/.3t62the Date of. Rruaſwie, 
and to the count of La Eippe Buckebôurg, which 
are or ſhall be otceupied by ks Moſt/Chriftian Ma- 


tries ſhall be reſtored in the ſame condition they 
dered by the French arms; and 
hich ſhalb have been carri- 
eckeſleu here, ſhalb be replaced by the ſame num- 
ber, of the ſame bore, weight, and metak {its 157 

05% Art! Viet cafe the ſtipalations contained 
in the XHIth article of the - preliminaries, ſhould | 
not be completed at the time of the ſignature of 


ene preſent treaty, as well wich regard to the eva- 


abob of the Carna- il | 


| x11. The gr And carryi Nays" Ab . and fdr 


| Aan e neceffary for them, iro nary 


— er En aPERS, co, —__ 


the en- if © «> 
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cuations to be made by che armies of France of che 


fortreſſes of Cleves, Weſth Gueldersy and of all the 


countries belonging to che King of Pruſſia, as with 
regard eo che evacuations to be made by the Britiſh 
and French armies of the countries'which they oc- 
capy in Weſtphalia; / Dower Saxony, on the Lower 
Rhine, Upper Rhine, and in alk the empire, and to 
the retreat of the troops into the dominions of their 
reſpective ſovereigus: their Britannie and Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeities promiſe! to proceed, bona fide, 
with ret the cafe will permit: of, to the 
ſaid evacuations, the entire” completion whereof 
they ſtipulated before the i gh of March next, or 
ſooner if i it can be dene: and their-Britannic and 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſties further engage and pro- 
miſe to each other, not to furniſn any Taccours, of 
hs: kind; to their reſpectire allies who thalbeontis 
ech in the wär in Germany?) 312 30: 1997 

yo Aft XVI. The deciſion af the prizes made 
in time of ace, by the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
on the Sp; 1 „Mall be feferred to the.courts of 
juſtiee — the admiraky of Great Brain, conforma- 
bly to the rules eſtabliſhed - among alb nations, ſo 
that the validity of the faid Prises, between the Bry- 
ei and Spaniſh” nations, ſhall be decided and 
48 * vetording to dhe . of Rarlons, and ac- 
t treaties in the court A fudder af che 

nation 580 Mall have made the caß tur, as 
0! Aft. XVIII His Beitarifiie: 1Mdjefty:hall 


go” 


cauſe to be demeliſned all che fortifications? which 
his fo 


$ ſhall have erected in the Bay! of | Hon- 
rs md other places of the territor e Spain in 
what att f ce werd fobr memlliß after cke rat 
apreſent Henry 2 àhd hu Carhatit 

mie Ris Bricauile · Majeſt 
erk meh de bed turbe lle. or 
Er any ptetenee! whadlbever, in the 
vin their d ien of cutting; loadin 
19/Putps 
2 
che ufs and magaz 
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ee 


for their effects? and" his Catholic aſſures 
| t6 them, by this artſele, ctie full ne Maj af hoe 


advantages, and Powers, on the Spaniſi eoaſts and 
= 85 5 e ftipu lated; ern after 
e 


1 yi” 10 Salt 3011 
e . ay clit 
5 
Fa Ui aſt, 


45 for his ſdceefſbfh Fro all 
have formal iN fat 


nn eee 


<2 right 
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right; of ſiſning in he neighbourhood of the iſland | 


r 
of Newfoundland. 


„ Act. XIX. The King of /Great-Britain hall | 


reſtoro to Spain all the territory vhich he bas con- 
jig — the iſland of Cuba, 1 with the fortreſs of | 
the Havanna; and this fortreſs, as well as all the 


other fortreſſes af the ſaid iſland, ſhall he reſtored 
in the ſame eonditian they were in when conquered 
by his Britannie Majeſty's arms 3 provided that 


his Britannic: Majeſty's ſubjects who ſhall have ſet- 
led in the ſaid iſland, reſtored to Spain by the pre- 


0 


[ 
| 
1 
| 
| 
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ſent treaty, or thoſe who ſhall have any commercial | 
affairs to ſettle there, ſhall have liberty to ſell their | 
lands and che ir eſtates, ta ſettle their affairs, to re- 


coves thei debts, and to bring away their effects as 
wellias their per ſons, on baard veſſels which they 
ſhall be permitted to ſend to the ſaid iſland reſtored 
as above, and whieb ſhall ſerve for that uſe: only, 
without being reſtrained on account of their religi- 
on, or under any pretence whatſoever, except that 


af debts, or af criminal proſecution: and for this | 


| mn the term of eighteen months is allowed to his 
ritannic Majeſty's ſuhjects, to be oomputed from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
. treaty: but as the liberty granted to his 

jtannic Majeſty's ſubjects, to bring away their 
perſons and their effects, in veſſels of their nation, 
May. be liable 10 abuſes, if precautions are not 
taken to present them ; it has been expreſsly 


tholic Majeſty, that the number of Engliſh veſ- 
ſels, which mall haue leave to go to the ſaid iſland 
reſtored to Spaio, ſhall be limited, as well as. the 
number of tons of each one; that they ſhall go in 


ballaſt s ſhall ſer fail at a fixed time; aad ſhall | 


wake: one only; all the effects belonging ted, and thoſe belonging to the countries ceded; 
voyage ging ©, 8 a 


o the Engliſh being ta be embarked at the ſame | 


time: It bas been further agreed, that his Catho- 


lic Majeſty ſhall cauſe the neceſſary paſſports'ts || ſion is taken, or, at lateſt, four months after che 


be given to the ſaid veſſels; that, for the greater 
ſecurity, it hall: be allowed to place two Spaniſh 


— —ͤ—y— — 


elerks, or guards, in each of the ſaid veſſels, which | 
ſhall be viſited in the landing - places, and ports of | 


the ſaid iſland reſtored to Spain, and that the mer- 
ghandue, which ſhall! be found therein, ſhall 
eanfifrntsdio 2111 vs to lag 2 1657 | 
n Art. XX. In conſequence of the reſtitution 
ſtipulated in the preceding article, his Catholic 
ma jeſty cedes and guaranties, in: full right, to his 
Britannic Majeſty, Florida, with Þ e 
tin, and the bay of Renfacola, as well as all that 


ain poſſeſſus on the continent of North-America, 


to the eaſt or ta the ſauth - aaſt of the river Miſſiſſip· fixed epoch for the reſtirutions, abd the evacuati- 


i andi in general, every thing that depends on the 
id | countries and — 2 — ary; 
property. puſſoſſion, and all rights, acquired by 
and che crown of Spain have had, till nowy over 
the: ſaiccountrics, lands, places, and other inhabi- 


over the whole to the ſaid King, and/toitheicrown 
of Great · Britain, and that iu the moſt ample man- 


ner and form. His /Bratannic/ Majeſty/agrees, on | 


his ſidey;30:gract to the inhabitantg of che countries 
a baveicaded, the liberty of the Catholic religion: 


be will conſequently give the moſt. expreſ&-and | 
the moſt effectual orders that his new Roman Ca- 


tholie ſubjecta may profeſs che worlkip of-their | 
igt * e of the Romiſn 


religion, accerdibg.. th | 
ehurch, as far ad he laws of Great-Bricain permit: 


Þ T2 Y 4% * 1 
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his Britarinie Majeſty fanher agrees, 


Spaniſh inhabitants, or others who had been ſub- 
jects of the -Catholic king in the faid countries; 
may retire, with all ſafety and freedom, wherever 
they think proper; and may ſell their eſtates, pro- 
vided; it be to his Britannio Majeſty's ſubjects; 
and bring away their effect as well as their per- 
ſons without being reſtramed in their emigration, 
under amy pretence whatſoever, except thatuf debts 


| or of criminal proſecutions; the term limited fur 


this emigration being fixed to the ſpace of eigh- 
teen months, to be computed from the day of che 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. 
It is moreover ſtipulated, that his: Cathohe Ma- 
jeſty ſnall have power to cauſe all che effecta that 
may belong to him to be brought away, whether 
it be/arrillery,” or other thing. 

Art. XXI. The French and Spaniſh troops 
ſhalleyacuare allthe territories, lands; towns, places, 
and caſtles, of his Moſt" Faithful Majeſty in Eu- 


rope, without any reſerve, Which ſhall have been 


conquered by the armies of France and Spain, and 
ſnall reſtore them in the ſame condition they were 
in when conquered, with the ſame artillery, and 
ammunition,” which were found there: and with 
regard to the Portugueſe colonies in America; 
Africa, or in the Eaſt Indies, if any change ſhall 
have happened there, all things ſhall be reſtored 
on the ſame footing they were in; and conformably 
to the preceding treaties, which ſubſiſted between 
the courts of France, Spala, and Portugal, before 
the preſent Ae 122041110973 21 169 ANN GOD. (1 

Art. XXII. All the papers, letters, docu- 
ments, and arehives, which were found in the coun- 
tries, territories, towns, and places, that are reſto- 


ſhall be reſpectively and bona fide, delivered, or 
furniſhed at the ſame time, if paſſi ble, that poſſeſ. 
exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
in whatever places the ſa'd papers or documents 
may be found. r ee £3568 Ent 1 2 Ae 10 8 

Art. XXIII. All che countries and territo» 


ries, which may have been conquered; in whatſo- 


ever part of the world, by the arms of their Britah= 


nic and Moſt Faithful Mijeſties, as well as by 


thoſe of their Moft Chriſtiàn and Catholic Maj 
ties, which ate not concluded in the preſent 'treaty, 
either under the rifle of deſſions, or under the title 
of xeſtiturion, ſhall be reſtored without difficulty, 
and without fequiring any compenſation 1 
%% Art. XXIV, As it is'neceffary to align" 4 


ons, to be made by each of che hi contracting 


| patties; it is agreed, that che Beitihand French 


7 


| troops ſhall complete, before the 15tb ef Maren 
next, all that ſhall remain to be executed of the 
| XIIth' and XIIIch articles of the 8 
ſigned the 3d day of November laſt, with fe 
tants 3 ſu that the Catholick King cedes and makes | | in . ite, or 
elſeshete. Theliſland of Belleiſle ſhall be dväcu · 


2 


to the evacuation to be made in the 


ated ſix weeks after the exchan 0 the ratifieas 
tions of - the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be 
dene, *Guadaloupe, Deſfrade, Marie 8 
Martimied, and St. Lucia, three months after tt 

exchange of the ratifications of the preſencirreaty; 
or ſooner, if it can be dene. Great Biſtain Mall 
likewiſe, at the end bf. three thbnths after the ex- 
change of the'ratifications of che preſent treaty, 


or ſooner if ic eat be done, enter into pöſfethon 


"Wh, 1 * 
24 that . the 4 
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of the river and port of che Mobile, and of all that [ 8 EP A R AT E A f R T 1 0 LE 8. 


is to form the limits of the territory of Great Britain, | 
on the fide of the river Miſſiſſippi, as they are ſpe- | 
.cified- in the VIIth article. The iſland of Goree 
ſhall be evacuated by Great Britain, three months || other acts, during the courſe of the negotiation, ot 
after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 


ö 


trenty ; and the iſland of Minorca, by France, at 


the ſame epoch, or ſooner if it can be done: and 


according to the conditions of the VIth article, 


France ſhall likewiſe enter into pe of the 
iſlands of St. Peter and of Miquelon, at the end 
of three months after the exchange of the ratifica- 


tions of the preſent treaty. The factories in the | 


Eaſt Indies ſhall be reſtored fix months after the 
exchange of the ratifications: of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done. The fortreſs of the 


En 10 
I. Oo ME of che titles made uſe of by the Con- 
O tracting powers, etther in their full powers and 


in the preamble of the preſent treaty, not being ge 
nerally acknowledged 4 it has been agreed, | TE 


| prejudice ſhall ever reſult therefrom to any of the 
| ſaid contracting parties, and that the titles taken or 


Havanna, with all that has been conquered in the 
iſland of Cuba, ſnall be reſtored thtee months af. 
ter the exchange of the ratifieations of the preſent | 


treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done: and, at the 


ſame time, Great Britain ſhall enter into poſſeſſion 
of the country ceded by Spain, according to the 


XXth article. All the places and countries of his | 


Moſt Faithful Majeſty in Europe, ſhall be reſtored 
immediately after the exchange of the ratifications 


nies, which may have been conquered, 


dies, and of 
the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent trea- 
ty, or ſooner if it can be done, All the fortreſſes, 
the reſtitution whereof is ſtipulated above, ſhall be 
reſtored with the artillery and ammunition which 
were found there at the time of the conqueſt. In 


conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be | 
ſent by each of the high contracting patties, with || ecution of all and every the clauſes contained in the 
reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips that ſhall carry | ntainec 


fications of the preſent treae. 


1 


them, immediately after the exchange of the r ati- 


ſaid cuſtom had been therein obſervedt. 
of the preſent treaty; and the Portugueſe colo- | 

ſhall. be re- ¶ ſigned the preſent definitive treaty, their Britan- 
ſtored in the ＋ of three months in the Weſt In- 


x months in the Eaſt Indies, after 
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omitted on either ſide, on occaſion of the faid ne. 


gotiation and of the preſent treaty, ſhall not be 
cited or quoted as a preced enn. 

II. It has been agreed and determined, That 

the French language, made uſe of in all the copies 
of the preſent treaty, ſhall not become an example, 
which may be alledged, or made a precedent of, 
or prejudice, in any manner, any of the contracting 
powers: and that they ſhall. conform themſelves, 
for the future, to what has been obſerved, and 


part af, powers who ate uſed, and have a right, to 


give and to receive copies of like treaties in ano: 
ther lat than French; the preſent treaty hav- 
ing ſtill che ſame: force and effect, as if the afore1 


n 0 „ 
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a 


gal has not 


III. Though the King of Po 


nic, Moſt Chriſtian, and Catholic Majeſties, ac 
knowledge, nevertheleſs, that his Faithful 
Majeſty is ee as REN. 
ing party, and as if he had expreſsly. ſigned the ſaid 
treaty z conſequently, their — Moſt Chriſ- 


tian, and Catholic Majeſties, reſpectively and con- 


| jointly, promiſe to his Moſt Faithful Majeſty, in 


tor of Brunſwic Lunenburg, as well for . himſelf, | 
as for his heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the domini- | 
ons and poſſeſſions. of his ſaid Majeſty in Germany, | 


are included and guarantied by the preſent. treaty |} - 


of peacgd ea. [HE King of Great Britain having 'defired; 
Art. XX VI. Their Sacred Britannic, Moſt 


Chriſtian, Catholic, and Moſt Faithful Majeſties, 
promiſe to obſerve, ſincerely and bona fide, all the 


| and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, | | 
we ſubjects ; | 


and the ſaid high contracting parties, generally | 


directly ot inditectly, by their reſpeRt 


and 
reſent treaty, expedited 1 
ents this city 


reciprocally, guaranty to cach. other all the 
ions of the preſent treat). 


* 


the 5 the preſent treaex. 
66 06 


their | Ambaſſadors. Extragrdinary and Miniſters 


Plenipotentiary, have ſigned with our hand, in their 


Definitive Treaty, and have cauſed the {cal of our 
arms to be py thereto,” en 
Done at Paria, the 10th of eee 1763. 
L. S.) > BEDFORD.C:P. 
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XXVII. The ſolemn ratifications of the to the diſtance of the places, and to what ſhall 


n good and due form, ſhall ¶ poſſible ; taking care, however, that the bills an 
— Paris between the high fer — er. > file d 
ontracting parties, in the ſpace of à month, or 
— if; poſſible, to be computed from the day of | 
which are in the poſſeſſion of the new ſubjects of 

witneſs. whereof,, we, the underwtitted, | L nat 


| Claration, and cau 
. theretg. Noch 262 avig 
| aid 

8125 ene | 8 
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the moſt expreſs and moſt binding manner, the ex 


ſaid treaty,” on his act of acceſſiun. 


, 
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The preſent ſeparate articles ſhall have the: fame 


a treat. ] force as if they were inſerted in the treat. 
Art. XXV. His Britannic Majeſty, as Elec- || + + + 7 g e ae ee 


Declaration of his Moſt: Chriſtian: Majeſty's. Ple- 
nepatentiary, with regard to the debts due to 
the Canadians. 1 1 fi 2.4 193124 50 Hatt 


; 4, : * # 2 „ f 7 : « * 
„ 1340 3:21 Balk [M441 36.3 


that the payment of the letters of exchange 
and bills which have been delivered to the Caha- 
dians for the neceſſaries furniſſed to the French 


jeſty, entirely diſpoſed to render to every one that 
juſtice which is legally due to them, has declared, 
and does declare, that the ſaid bills and letters of 
exchange ſhall be punctually paid, agreeably to a 
liquidation made in a convenient time, according 
be 


ters of exchange, which the French ſubje&s may 
have at the . time of this declaration, be not con- 
founded; with the. bills and letters of exchange 


the King of Great Britai ian. ines in n 
In witneſs whereof, ve the underwritten. mi- 
We 4-6 Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, duly autho- 
rized for this purpoſe, have ſigned the preſent de- 

nies ſed the ſeal of our arms to be put 


pq 1 * Ts. =, 1 & 
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Done at Paris, the 10th of February, 1563. 
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| Declaration 


— 


K. D. 1½%/%% AG BORG RUM?! AD. 6g. 4 
Declaration of his Britannic Majeſty's Ambaſfador¶ In direct contradiction to the advocates of the mi- 
Extraordinary and 5 with regard || niſtry, they maintained that the nation was far 
to the limits of Bengal in the Eaſt Indies. from exhauſted: that there were reſources for car- 
w | OE rying on the war at leaſt two years longer, and 


E the underwritten Ambaſſador Extraordi- 
V. nary and Plenipotentiary of the King of || the peace: that as individuals abound in wealth; 
Great Britain, in order to prevent all fubject of || and as the publie is loaded with ſo immenſe a debt, 
diſpute on account of the limits of the dominions it was, in ſuch cireumſtances; the dictates of the 
of the Subah of Bengal, as well as of the coaſt of || wiſeſt and moſt enlarged policy to add as much as 
Coremandel, and Orixa, declare, in the name, and poſſible, by bold and liberal grants, to the income 
by order of his ſaid Britannic Majeſty, that the || of the nation; as the fund of payment would then 
ſaid dominions of the Subah of Bengal ſhall be re- || be enlarged; 'and*ceconomy would have ſomething 
puted not to extend farther than 2550 exclu - to operate upon: that, in any other method, the 
ſively, and that Yanaon ſhall be conſidered as in- practice of frugality was mean and ſordid, and the 
cluded in the north part of the coaſt of Coroman-¶ effect old certainly prove trifling: that it might 
del or Orixa. e e eee Naan. ſtarve many uſeful parts of public ſervice, but muſt 
In witneſs whereof, ac. ever be found a frivolous and fallacious reſource 
Done at Paris, the roth day of February, 1763. || towards the diſcharge of che public debt. To the 
* Wt ae ien I || lottery loan they objected the enormous profit 
a Dk BEDFORD, C. P. S. || which was allowed to the ſubſctibers, exceeding 


A 


- 


in the ſtate of public credit; two lotteries, for the 


. (L. 1 | that of former occaſions, without any alterations 
#0. OWED | 


This treaty, like the preliminaries, occaſioned || firſt time; eſtabliſhed in one year, without any 
very violent debates in both houſes; but Was ap. urgent neceſſity ; and the incitement which muſt. 
proved of by a great majority. The ſpirit of the || thence ariſe to the pernicious ſpirit of gaming, 
minority was not however exhauſted in this attempt. which' cannot be too much diſcountenanced inevery 


They fell upon the miniſtry in the moſt critical ſtate governed by wiſdom; and a ſober regard 10 


juncture, and puſhed their arguments with the ut- || the morals of the people. As to the money that 
molt force, whe the ſupplies came to be debated was to be taken from the ſinking fund they ob- 
in the lower houſe. Several circumſtances favoured ||| ſerved; that ſcarce an 
their deſign. The buſinef of impoſitions is, in ation, be pleaded in favour of a perverſion of this 
itſelf, unpopular; it is therefore no wonder that 8 


tried tax; and there is ſcarce a public burthen they were exonerated for a time, only to be bur- 


Which may not, with an appearance of reaſoh, be || thened more heavily hereafter, and that their pre- 
ſpeculatively traced to the ruin of ſome branch of || ſent eaſe muſt infallibly cauſe their future weak - 


manufacture or commerce. It may alſo be obſerv- neſs. As to the tax on cyder, they urged, that 


ed, though taxes were full as neceſſary at the con- with regard to its object it was both partial and 
cluſion, as during the war, that neceſſity was not || oppreſſive ; with regard to the manner of collect · 


ſo glaringly evident; conſequently they were not ſo ing it, dangerous and unconſtitutional: that it lays 
well received, as when victory and plunder ſeemed || the whole burthen of expences incurred in the ge- 


to pay, in glory and profit, for every article of na- || neral defence of the kingdom, and in defence of the 
ional exp NN national commerce, on a few particular counties, 
The adminiſtration, ſenſible in what ſtate the ||| which in every other article of the op charge. 
t 


tional expence. 


minds of the people now were, determined to im- contribute at leaſt their full ſnare: they ſtated the 
poſe as few new taxes as the public ſervice could || diſproportion of this tax to the natural original 
poſſibly admit. Accordingly the ſupplies were to value of the commodity: that it was oppreſſive 

raiſed; firſt, by taking two millions out of the || both to farmers and landholders; to the latter in 


finking fund; ſecondly, by ſtriking one million a diminution of their rents, operating more ſevere- 


eight hundred thouſand pounds in exchequer bills; || ly than the land- tax: to the former; becauſe, if 
thirdly,” by borrowing two millions eight hundred || they compounded, it would be in effect a heavy 


thouſand pounds on annuities ;* and laſtly, by two || capitation, if they did not, it would be a ſubjection 


lotteries, for three hundred and fifty thouſand || to new, unknown, and "perplexed laws: they ob- 
pounds each. To pay the intereſt on theſe loans, || ſerved, that when new orders of men, by ſituation 


which, in the whole, amounted to ſeven millions, and profeſſion” diftin& from traders, are rendered 


three hundred thouſand pounds, an additional duty objects of the exciſe laws, the precedent is formi- 


of eight pounds per ton was laid upon all wines of || dable not to commerce only, but to more impor- | 


the growth of France, and four pounds per ton || tant objects; and had a fatal tendency, which they 
upon all other wins. * _ © || trembled to think on: they allo lamented, that 
Thus far the ſcheme was perfectly unexception- || things were come to that melancholy paſs, that, 
able; but another duty was added, which ſet the || beſides what might be dreaded for the future, the 
whole nation into a ferment ; viz. four ſhillings || houſes of all orders of people, peers, gentlemen, 
per hogſhead upon cyder, to be paid by the maker, | freeholders and farmers, were rendered liable to be 
collected by the officers, and ſubjected, with ſome || entered and ſearched at pleaſuree. 
qualifications, to all the laws of exciſe. | In anſwerto theſe arguments, the friends of the 
The heads of the oppoſition differed in opinion ¶ adminiſtration obſerved, That to aim at increaſing 
with the treaſury upon every partieular in this plan. || the national income by any further taxes, than the 


They firſt attacked the new taxation, upon which || moſt extreme neceſſity demanded, was a wild pro- 


almoſt the whole ſcheme of ſupply was founded. ject: that every tax proved a diſcouragement to 
9196 TE —© 1 nt | 61 | trade, 


much more towards clearing off incumbrances on 


neceſſity; could, in our ſitu« 


fund from its original purpoſes to the current ſer- 
00 e . ul vices; that the appearance of tenderneſs: for the 
and plauſibly; forebode ill conſequences from an un- people in this ſcheme was entirely deceitful, as 


trade: becauſe in its conſequences it enhanced, more 
or leſs, in foreigt} markets the price of our many; 
fatures; ve muſt always in time of peace, 
depend for; their vent principally on their cheap- 
neſs; and that this muſt be the caſe, let the peace 


be made upon what terms they would, : that every Kings tate. coach. W Ft = put 
Su 


ta alſo in — to be effectual, natusally implied 


ſome reſtraint upom libenty: that nothing demon- | ror Wa; maſter ,of the. 5 2 0 I 
ſtrated more fully: the ſolidity of theſe principles, | gk ſecond: coach, ,drawn.. by; 2 . * 

than the oppoſition then made to the duty on cyder. [| 182 e 
and perty a moſt. moderate and equitable e Six 


tion ; and that / of all men it ill became thoſe w 
ö — fo: ſtrongly of continuing and enlarging the 
arge of the nation, to object. to one of the leaſt 
. reſources which could be found for the 
They inſiſted thiat nothing could be leſs 
ounded- on: treaſon than the — „That this; || 


© tax was unequal; and lay heavy; upon ſome. par- 
<« ticular counties,“ it being well known that it 


did not even bring dem on a par with the charge 
on thoſe counties where the people drink beer. In 
ſuch counties all private, as well as public con- 
ſumption, is charged in the malt tax, which the 


charge on eyder is by no means equal to, beſides 
its having exemptions:in favour of the poor, which | 
ducted in great ſtate, from Somerſet- houſe to Sc. 


are not dulged in the malt tax; ſo that the cyder || 
counties ought to be rather thankful for their long | 
immunity, than complain that they are at laſt 
obliged to contribute father leſs than their propor- 
tion towards the ſupport of the national burthens. 
Such were the principal arguments uſed in this 
mrad debate z When the queſtion; being put 
it was carried in the affirmative, by a very conſider- 
able majority. In the upper-houſe alſo the bill 
was ſtrongly op oppoſed but after a ſmart debate, 
the miniſtry carried their point in that branch of 
the legiſlature ;\ and the bill received the: royal: 


claimed, with the vſudl ſolemnity, at St. James's-:| 
gate, Chating-croſs, Temple · bar, the end of Chan- 

cery · lane, in Fleet · ſtreet, the end of Wood-ſtreet, | 
in Cheapſide, and at the Royal-Exchange. 

On the eighteenth of Ape M. Querini, and N. 
Moroſini, ambaſſadlors extraordinary from the re- 
publie of Venice to the court of London, made 
1 publie entry, a ceremony not very frequent 

z and as many of our readers might not have 

| an opf tunity of being gratified with the ſight, 
endeavour to convey to them ſome idea of 

i, by deſcribing the manner of the proceſion. 

The whole company aſſembled at Greenwich, 
from whenee they fet off. between twelve and one, 


in a number of barges, appointed for the purpoſe: || 


Ik 


[ 
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- Right de 2 99d 890411 
Ten. muſicians back * e By LE 
Ea 4 55 ls 0 en 


Second maſter af the horſe. 


eee earl. rd, 178 


maden ſecretaries, to t 


— F174 


men of the pvp chamber, 3 in tl de 
„ royal coaches. yr aimed bis) 
Tha. belonging ta — majeſty, the Prige. 


0 8 the duke of Fork oc 
Auguſta, duke of Fa 
princeſs Amelia, drawn by | 

. horſes each. We" 
| The fagdars grand ſtate e iu drawn 
by eight horſes. 
The ſecond coach, empty, drawn by fix horſes. 
| ive third coach, with two Venetian noblemen, 
drawn by ſix horſes. 


be peers coaches, and fix... 1 zit ＋ 


* 9127 


bY the ewenty-firſt their a were con · 


James's, where they were received by the — 


| on duty, under arms. They. were then conducted 
| to.the little council: chamber by the earl of Suſſex, 


| 


and Sir Charles Cotterel Dormer, maſter of the; 
ceremonies. At the door of Ader guard chamber 
they were received. by the. lord yiicount Falwouth h. 


| captain of the yeomen of the guard; at. the raw- 
ing · room door by the earl of Litchfield he Hr 


19 chamberlai 
On ihe tnenty-ſceond 6f: March peace was po- 5 


# 
{} 


of the band of penſioners ;,, and at 
council chamber, where his may 
audience, by the duke of. NM lbor 


M. Morofeni addrefled, the king in ones and, 


his majeſty, replied in Engliſh; after which theis 


| 


| 


 excellencies retired, and were admitted to an au- 
dience of the queen, with the ſame ceremony. 
They were then conducted to their houſe i in Ree 
Ormond · ſtreet. 

Oa the nineteenth of April bis majeſty nent to 
| the houſe of peers, and having given the royal 
aſſent, to ſeveral, bills, he prorogued. the parka: 
ment with a ſpeech from the throne, in which h 
expreſſed his thanks for the zeal and Parc Fhep 
had manifeſted in their proceedings 


chem, that, having ordered the aka ew 


| 
| 
| 


About three they landed at the Tower, and, in the 1 


following order, proceeded through the Minories, 
Leadenhall-ftreet, Cornhill, Cheapſide, Ludgate- 
ſtreet, Fleet · ſtreet, and along the Strand to Somer- 
ſet· houſe, Which was appointed for their reſidence, 
at his . till. het. en e an 


audience. 


Four king' ton horſeback, 
City-marſhal on horſeback. jo 
Aſſiſtant maſter of the ceremonies, an a coach and | 


fix. 
ry ight ſervants, two 44650 bebe 
Eight * of che bed. chambers, belongin 
0 mbaffadors, — 
Houſe· ſteward, on horſeback. 55 


— . — *O MoS 


granted; and when the account of. . mo 
ariſing from the ſale of ft prizes, as were veſte 
in che crown, ſhould be cloſed, it was his inten- 


cles to be laid before them, he received the 
higheſt ſatisfaction at their, grateful. expreſſions of 
entire approbation he acquainted them wich his 
firm reſolution to form his government on a Plan 
of ſtrict economy: aſſured che e | 


| they might depend on the utmoſt frugal 17 0 
8 — 


obſerved in the diſpoſition of the werkes 


te 


1 tion to direct, that the produce ſhould be applied 


: 


to the public ſervice; and concluded with declar- 


ing. that his future attention ſhould be duected to 


| the extention of the commerce of his ſubjects, 
| the improvement of the advantages they had ob- 


ained, and the increaſe of the public revenue. 
Tbe following event had, at this time, wholly 
engroſſed the attention of the public. A rule — ; 


| an information e the court af 


10 King's | 


2 40 12 | 


AD. 2764 
Kiog'sbench, againſt the, publiſhery, and ſu 
293 of a. paper, called the North . 

dated the nineteenth of March; and on the 5 
tieth of I the publiſher ſuppoſed. printers, 


and, Mr. Wilkes, the ſuppoſed, author, of that pa- 
— were taken. A 


order: to ſeias his perſon, he excepted to the gene- 
rality of the warrant, as his name was not men- 
tioned in it, and threatened the firſt who ſhould 
offer violence to his perſon, in his own houſe, at 
that unſeaſonable hour of the night, upon any 
pretended. verbal order which they might, or 
might not, baxe received for that purpoſe; upon 
Which the meſſengers thought Proper. to, retire, 
and 0 defer the execution of their warrant till 
next morning, when they took him into cuſtody 
without oppoſition, and carried him, Veters the 
ſecretaties of ſtate for examination. 
| On, 1 8 dukten 4 this event 4 motion was 
ma e in the court of Common - Pleas, then ſitti 
in Weſtminſterchall, for 1 > Corpus, hieb 


vas granted, though by — of the Prothono- || longer continue colonel. of the.. militia for ths 


county of Buckingham. 


— '$ office, not 
gut till four gfclock. in the afternoop, 
mean time. ſeveral geatlemen applied for admit- 
tance to him; which, was re fuſed, upon pretence 
of an order from the ſecretaries of ſtate, Which 
order, Sen deecken many ſollicitations to that 
purpoſi e, was never produced; and though it was 
well known that the court of Common-Pleas had 

ranted an.. Habeas Corpus, and Philip Carteret 
Webb, Eſq; was aſſured. of the fact, Mr. Wilkes 


Was committed to the Tower, where many of his 


friends were alſo denied admittance to him. 

On the third of May he was brought ta, be 
bar. of the court of FommenrE eas, where, he 
mags "he following ſpeech. ; 


cc My lords, . 

8 Cid myſelf happy t to be at laſt brought bs 
c fore a court, and before 
« teriſtic is the love of li erty, I have many 
4% humble thanks to return for. the immediate or- 


y by the meſſengers of 
On 4. entering the houſe of Mr. Wilkes, in 


being open, it could not be ſyed | 
Io the 


Judges whoſe charac- 


NN Wh - 


| 


— ATTIC A Beto 


ders you were: pleaſed to iſſoe, to give me an 


40 opportuity of laying my grievances before yon. 
55 THEY are of a kind hitherto [unparalleled in 
this free country, and I truſt the conſequences 
„ will, teach. mjgiſters of Scquiſh.,and-,arbitrary | 
46 prineiples, that the Jiberty of an Engliſh ſub- 
jekt is not to he {ported away with impuaity, in 
„this cruel and deſpotic manner. 

I am accuſed bein the thor of the North 
„ Briton, No. 45. I-ſhall only remark upon that 
<< paper, tbax it takes all load of accuſation from 
< the ſacred name of a pripce, y 
< Jove god honour as the glorious defenders 44 
e the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe perſonal quali- 
< xies are ſo amiable, great, and reſpectable, that 
« he is deſervedly the idol of his people. It is 


« the pecular faſbion and crime. of .theſe times, 


and of thoſe who hold high migiſterial 2 | 
« in government, to throw, 1 odious e 
“ from themſelves upon mae ſty: the author of 

« this paper, whoever he may. be, bas, upon con- 


« flicational principles, done + dir che reverſe, | 


« and is therefore in me, the 1 author, 
++ meant to be perſecuted accordi the parti- 
« cular cruelties of my treatment, worſe than if I 


v. 


whoſe family J | 
| 
| 


— — — 3 tr 
” 


„ tregſon itſeſf, no Jeſs induſtrigyſly, 
| 

l 

| 

1 


A. P. 13. 4 


| and I dare 1 5 from your juſtice; in due time 
1 4 
I may. 1 erhaps Cl have the. means left ra 


ſuperior, to every tempta- 
tion of corruption. They may indeed — 
flattered themſelves, that when they found cor- 
ruption could not prevail, perſecution. mighi. 
intimidate: I will he myſelf ſuperior to both. 
My papers have been ſeized; perhaps with a 
hope the better to deprive me of that proof of 
their meanneſs and corrupt prodigality, which 
it may poſſibly, 1 in a proper place, be yet. in my 
power to give.“ 
The caſe was then, learnedly R by eminent | 
lawyers on both ſides, and the court; after makin 
a polite excuſe to Mr. Wilkes for the delay, too 
time to conſider the. caſe, and to give their, api- 
nion; therefore they remanded, him priſoner to 
the Tower till the ſixth of May; with orders that 
both his friends and lawyers ſhould hays free 
ceſs to him. In the mean time his majeſty though t 


proper to give orders, that Mr. Wilkes ſhould n 


n the day appoigted, Mr. Wilkes again at- 
tended in Weſtminſter-hall, when &- addr | 
the judges in the tht meant? 


, My lords, 

« Far be it from me to regtet that 1 haye 1 
« ſo many more days in captiyiry; as it will have 
« afforded you an opportunity of doing, upon 
« mature reflection, and repeated examination, 
the more ſignal juſtice to my cauatry. The li- 
« berty of all peers and gentlemen, and what 
« touches me more, ſenſibly, that of all t - mid- 


« dling and. inferior claſs of people, e ſtand 
* moſt in need of protection, js, in My caſe, this 
« day to be finally decided upon : 3 aer de. of 
« ſuch importance as to determine at * 
« ther .Engliſh liberty be areal! 4.75 Fe fps. 
** Your gyn free-born hearts will fe el with Indi 
« gation and compaſſjon all that | ad of e e 
„under which I have Fg long e Cloſe 
« impriſonment, the effect of A. Mar 
e lice, all acces, far 00 thpo. 1a days denied 
« to me, my houſe ranſacked and p lyndered, my 
* molt private and ſecret cqncer us divylged fee 
« yile and. malignant inſinpgtion, even of igh- 
op falſely 
117 


e circulated hy my eruel and implacab 
* together with all 4 various inſolen ore mf 
«i form but a part of my 10 ed il —— 
„ ment. Such inhuman Kd les of ftar-cham- 
any. will, I truſt, by this court, upon 
« this. ſoleig occaſion, be fin ly extirpated ; 
„ and henceforth eyery innocent man, however 
« poor and unſupported, may hope to 85 in 
« peace and ſecurity in his own houſe, unviolated 
< by king's. meſſengers, and the arbitrary man- 
£ dates an over-bcaripg ſecretaty of ſtate, _ 
vill ng longer delay your Juſtice. ga- 
tion is impatient to hear, * can he ſafe or 
„ happy 5 that ig obtained. If the ſame 1 5 
& caxtion is after all go carry me before . 
4 court, I hape I ſhall find that the genuine pirit 
. of Maggs Charta, that glorious inheritance, 
« that diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of Engliſhmen, 
« is as religiouſly revered there as 1 know * 
ere, 


« 


492 A.D. 1763. HISTORY 
« here, by the great perſonages before whom 1 
% have now the happineſs to ſtand; and, as in 
« the, ever memorable, caſe of the impriſoned 
« biſhops, that an independent Jury of free-born 
« Engliſhmen will perſiſt to determine my fate, 
„as in conſcience bound, upon conſtitutional 
« principles, by a verdict of guilty, or not guilty. 
„J aſk no more at the hands of my' country- 
* men.“ 1 Ty : KY i hi 5 " | q 
Lord chief juſtice Pratt then ſtood up, and de- 
livered the opinion of the court reſpecting the 
three principal heads inſiſted on by the council; 
viz, The legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitment; 
the neceſſity for a ſpecification of thoſe particular 
aſfages in No. 45 of the North-Briton, which 
ad Revd deemed a libel; and his privilege as a 
member of parliament. Theſe points were diſ- 
cuſſed by his lordſhip in a manner, which will 
redound to his honour to the lateſt poſterity ; and 
his opinion having deſervedly met with the appro- 


bation of the whole court, Mr. Wilkes was diſ- 
charged. He had not, however, quitted the | 


court, when a gentleman of eminence in the law 
ſtood up, and informed the lord chief-juſtice, that 
he had juſt received a note from the attorney and 


folicitor-general, to deſire his lordſhip would de- 
tain Mr. Wilkes till their arrival, which ſhould be 


immediate, as they had ſomething to offer againſt 
his plea of 2 
was not complied with, and Mr. Wilkes took his 
leave of the court with the following ſpeech. 


« My lords, 


“ Great as my joy muft naturally be at the de- 


ciſion which this court, with a true ſpirit of 
liberty, has been pleaſed to make concerning 


own account, than I do for the public. The 


bluſh to 
"conſiderations of a nature ſo tranſcendently ſu-- 
perior. 33 ZH 
I wilt not trouble you with my poor thanks. 
Thanks are due to you from the whole Engliſh 
nation, and from all the ſubjects of the Engliſh 
crown. They will be paid you, together with 
every teſtimony of zeal and affection to the 
learned ſerjeant, who has ſo ably, and conſtitu- 
'tionally pleaded my cauſe, and in mine, with 
" pleaſure I fay it, the cauſe of liberty. Every 


and I take my leave of this court with a vene- 
ration and reſpect, which no time can obli- 
terate, nor the moſt grateful heart ſufficiently 


+ TT 


Mr. Wilkes now cauſed a printing-prefs to be 
ſet up, under his own direction, at his houſe in 
Great George-ftreer, Weſtminſter, where he ad- 
vertiſed the proceedings of the adminiſtration, 
with all the original papers, and the North Briton 
Was again publiſhed. In the mean time, an in- 


formation was filed againſt him in the court of 
King's Bench, at his majeſty's ſuit, as author of 


1 
5 
* 


This * however, 


the unwarrantable ſeizure of my perſon, and 
all the other conſequential grievances, allow me 
to aſſure you that 1 feel it far leſs ſenfibly on my 


ſufferings of an individual are a trifling object, 
when compared with the whole, and I ſhould 
feel for myſelf in compariſon with 


teſtimony of my gratitnde is juſtly due to you, | 


- 


che aforeſaid North Briton, No. 45, and on the 
meeting of the parliament, a meſſage was ſent to 
the houfe of commons with the informations lis 
majeſty had received, that John Wilkes, Eſq; a 
member of that houſe,” was the author of à moſt 
ſeditious and dangerous hbel : the meaſures that 
| had been taken thereupon; together with the -exa. 
minations and proofs of the ſaid libel, were like- 
{ wiſe laid before the houſe, and the North Briton} 
No. 45, was adjudged © a falſe, ſcandalous,” and 
£* ſeditious libel, containing expreſſipns of the 
| © moſt unexampled mſolence and contumacy to- 
wards his majeſty, the groſſeſt aſperſions upon 
both houſes of parliament, and the moſt auda- 
cious defiance of the authority of the whole le- 
giſlature, and moſt manifeſtly tending to altenate 
the affections of the people from his majeſty, 
to withdraw them from their obedience to the 
laws of the realm, and to excite them to trat- 
terous inſurrections againſt his majeſty*s govern- 
ment, and ordered to be burnt by the hands of 
me common mangle ein 
On the day appointed for this ſentence to be put 


cc 


Exchange, who inſulted the ſheriffs moſt grofly, 
and one of them received a flight wound in the 
fray, which obliged him to quit the place. The 
North Briton, however, was partly conſumed by 
means of a lighted link, but ſome ſcraps of it 
were carried off in triumph by the mob, who, in 
the evening, diſplayed them at Temple-bar, where 
a bonfire was made, and a large jack- boot com- 
mitted to the flames amidſt the acclamations of a 

var concen ow pen tre IT 
A complaint had been made to the houſe of 
commons, by Mr. Wilkes, of a breach of their 
privilege, by the impriſonment of his perſon, the 
plundering of his houſe, the ſeizing of his papers, 
and the ſerving him with a ſubpœna upon an in- 
formation in the court of King's Bench, &c. But 
not content with this, he commenced an action 
againſt Robert Wood, Eſq; the under ſecretary of 
ſtate, for ſeizing his papers, and on the ſixth of 
December the cauſe was tried before lord chief. 
{| Juſtice Pratt, and a ſpecial jury, at the defendant's 
{| deſire ; when Mr. Wilkes obtained damages and 
full coſts of für: 
Previous to this, a complaint had been exhibited 
againſt Mr. Wilkes in the houſe of lords for af- 
fixing the name of a member of that houſe to a 
book entitled, An eſſay on woman; which 
book was publicly produced, to the utter confuſion 
and eternal diſgrace of every perſon concerned in 
it; but Mr. W ilkes could not prefer his anſwer, 
being at that time indiſpoſed, in conſequence of a 
wound he had received in a duel with Samuel Mar- 
tin, Eſq; late ſecretary of the treaſury; who, 
thinking himſelf grofly inſulted in the North Bri- 
ton, and, by what had paſſed, preſuming Mr. 
Wilkes was the author of that abuſe, he ſent him 
a challenge, which being readily accepted by Mr. 

Wilkes, he unfortunately Teceived a dangerous 
wound in the belly; of which he fent immediate 
notice to the houſe of commons, who thereupon 
gave him time for his appearance, and afterwards, 
on the report of his phyſician and Faro, en- 
larged it: but at length beginning to ſuſpect ſome 
colluſion between him and them, on the ſixteenth 
| Airb. aan 
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in execution, a great mob aſſembled at the Royal 
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of December they ordered Dr. Heberden; and 
Mr. Hawkins to attend him, in order to obſerve 
the progreſs of his cure, and make a report of the 
ſame to the houſe. This being made known to 
Mr. Wilkes by his phyſician, = ſent cards to the 
two gentlemen appointed to attend him, expreſſing 


his juſt ſenſe of the Kind care of the houſe for his | 
ſpecdy recovery, but at the ſame! time intimated | 


his perfect reliance on the gentlemen to whom he 


had committed bis caſe, and aſſured them, that | 


though, he did not wiſh, to ſee them at preſent, he 
was impatient for an opportunity of ſhewing the 


juſt regard he would ever pay to diſtinguiſhed || 


* 


merit. 


On the twenty fourth of December Mr. Wilkes 


was ſo well recovered as to ſet out for France, on 


On the fifteenth, of November his majeſty went 
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The re: eſtabliſhment of the public tranquil- 


r approbation; of my parliament, and has fince 
» K lire 1 @ 1 


e been ha pily completed, and carried into exe- 
222 0 NN yeeary.!- has been, 


muance of the peace, by 


* 


a 


c concluded: and I have the ſatisfaction to ac- 


«4 
n 


F 43s 'M 
vice 
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253 l 3 1 . 
and ſhall be, my endeavour to enſure the contl- | 
a, faithful and ſteady | 
e adherence to the conditions upon which it was | 
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6 wo which the future welfare and importance 
aok Great Britain do moſt eſſentially depend. 
To caſe my people of ſome part of thoſe bur- 
thens, I have directed, as I promiſed at the end 
of laſt ſeſſion of parliament, that the mon 
arifing from the ſale of the prizes veſted in the 
crown, ſhould be applied to the public ſervice; 
It is my intention to reſerve; for the ſame uſe; 
whatever ſums ſhall be produced by the ſale of 


(6e 


0 
cc 
0 
c 


cc & 
cc 


e in the Weſt. Indies, which were ceded to us by 
the late treaty. | | 

The improvement of the public revenue, by 
ſuch regulations as ſhall be judged moſt expedi- 
ent for that purpoſe, deſerves your ſerious con- 
* fideration:: This will be the ſareſt means of re- 
* ducing the national debt, and of relieving my 
ſubjects from thoſe burthens, which the expences 
of the late war have brought upon them; and 
5* will at the ſame time, eſtabliſh the public credit 
* upon the moſt ſolid foundation. SOS 


cc 
, 


My lords and'gentlemen, SITE. 
As the intereſts and proſperity of my people 
are the ſole objects of my care, I have only to 

deſire, that you will purſue ſuch meaſures, as 
are conducive to thoſe ends, with diſpateh and 

unanimity. Domeſtic union will be eſſentially 
neceſſary to remedy thoſe evils which are the 
conſequences of war, to enable us to reap the 
moſt permanent advantages from the concluſion 
of the peace, and to diſcourage that licentious 


cc 


liberty, and of this happy conſtitution, In this 
« opinion I truſt that my ſubjects will be confirmed 
*« by your example; and that they will be taught 


by your proceedings, to unite their utmoſt en- 


e deavours to ſupport ſuch meaſures, as ma 
PPO y 


</ equally tend to the honour and dignity of my 
crown, and to their own ſecurity and hap- 


4 1 in, $56 
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His majeſty having been pleaſed to communi- 
cate. to both houſes of parliament the intended 
marriage of her royal highneſs the princeſs Au- 
guſta with the hereditary prince of 'Brunſwic, the 


commons granted her highneſs a dowry of eighty 


eee, om ent 75 hom oe 
A., D. 1764. On the twelfth of January his 
moſt ſerene highneſs the hereditary prince of Bruni- 


wie Lunenburg landed at Harwich, and on the 


evening of the next day arrived at Somerſet · houſe. 
The next morning his highneſs waited on their ma- 
jeſties, and the reſt of the royal family; and on 
the: ſixteenth,” at ſeven in the evening, the cere- 


mony of lüs marriage with the | princeſs Auguſta 


was performed by his grace the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury. Their ſerene highneſſes left London on 
| the twenty ſixth, and on the twenty ninth embark- 
| c&:at Harwich on board different yachts, but, 
| from the badneſs of the weather, they did not 


[ 


reach Helyoedluys till the ſecond of Februar. 
On the twentieth of this month the commons ex- 


any of the lands belonging to me in the iſlands 


ſpirit, which is repugnant to the true ſpirit of 
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ton, No. 4s at his dun houſe ;- of which publica- J phouſar, wich abbut” two thouſahd men, Word 
tion he was 1 ty; as he was (afterwards: of | they eafily romed:'; but he being Joitied that even- 
printing and publiſhing the < Emy on Woman.“ || ing by near five Hundred : fepoys from Bugepore, 
A letter received from Mr. Wilkes, was then pub- ho brought fix field pieces wich them, he 183 
liſhed, togethet with a certificate, ſigned by one of || attacked the Europeans, Who, *quittin their es 
the Ftench king's phyficiats, and 2 ſurgeon. of || ae the firſt onſet, were entirely 'defeated. ' Fifty of 
eminence, -whichiwas atteſted by to notaries, and ehem were killed, among whom was ciptaln Err. 
the earl of Hertford, our ambaſſador iat the court | ſtairs. Mr. Ellis and the Feſt were' all made Frl. 
of France, wherein it appeared that he was ſo bad ſoners. 
with his wound as not to chave been äble, during a ebstecuente of thee and eher d br kofti- 
the month of January, to return to England: | | lity-commirted by Coffin” Aly, in feveral of the 
About this time the Eaſt India company received | company's ſettlements, A ehr Gerd te declare 
advice, that the diſputes between their ſervants war adult him, and to teſtote Meer Jammer, the 


and the reigning nabob, - Coffim Aly Kawn, had | former nabob to the ſubakiſhi obli ging _ Brit 
been productive of ſueh animaſities and jeabvaſita | to enter Unto? the” eee eh "0 


on the part of che latter, that it was judged highly | pany. ty 
neceſſary to uſe every means to allay them: wits 1 17 5 
this purpoſe Medis, Ampart and Hay, tuo gentle.“ I. The rp b 1 le a ay ith 
men of the council were deputed to wait upon the | the company, upon * acceſſion to tlie niramiut 


nabob with inſtructions to endeavour to adjuſt the (governmene) de e 3 the hondut -a 
difference in an amicable | manner. Accordingly reputation of the com 


being arrived at Mongheer the place of his reſidence, ! cl . 2 23 x ele £ che rn 
they held many conferences with him, in which he the any's de Mer 
always ſhewed agreat averſion to an accommodation 9 firm: ank 'ratify. 


upon the terms offered him; and, about this time, II. r- vans Cory 
ee e Ps, th 3 


8 A 


a ſupply of five hundred arms going to Patna, wid. | | defraying | 
ſtopt by his officers, | Other acts of hoſtiliry w. ere lehs of Pe 'Midnapoor,; and Chitagong, 
likewiſe committed, by which affairs were brought | which were befote ceded for the faine p 

to ſuch an extremity that a war with Colfim Aly || HI. 1 do ratify and conßrm to the E liſh the 
was unaveidable. Meſſts. Amyatt and - Hay! wert | pak granted them by their rmaund (9 | 


| 
IF 
recalled, and the former of woe gentlemen hay- 5 the mogul) and Gere Bülent 


received the uſual 9 Ag out for Cal- 0 e ſigned by the vizier) of carrying on their 
— 5 e bye . 906 Wol-. trade, by means ef their dyn Bos $ (orders) 
laſton, and; Hutchinſonz th 


free from all duties, taxes,” e oct, i 
Gordon and Cooper, and. ; Crookez Metis . a 5 


Partb ef che country, ecef — * 
on which a duty of two 4 hi per cn: 150 be 
As the boats were paſting the city 1 Moorſhe: levied on the Wa ed) male 
Jabad, they were attached by a number of troops, IV. I give te the company Kür iche 1985 fat 
afferdbled on both ſides the river for that purpoſe, || which is produced in theGounitry of Pürnea, 
and ſoma of che gentlemen in the boats being ſtain; || cher aſtabs (fatrors) "(hall fend to. 'Caleutra; 
Mr. Amyatt immediately landed with a few he tepoys, che other half ſhall be cbllected by Phbufda 
whom he forbad to fire. He then endeavoured to (renter) for the uſe of my officers; and 1 will f. 
mate the ena undertiand that he uns furniſhed 170 ocher perſons to mike  puretinkes of this article 
with the nabob's. „and had no deſign of ane uf 
committing hoſtilities; but the Mooriſm horte ad- * in che hn Gurten) of Set, för 
vancing, ſome of the ſepoys inad vertently fired, | che ſpace of five years, 'commencing wich tlie Ben. 
and, in the confuſion which enſued; Mir. en | 2 117, my phouſdar 0 the comp 5 
an 


34 


5 


with moſt of his ſmall party, were killed. | gomaſtah- hall jointly prepare chunam 8 


Mr. Ellis, and the other gentlemen: in Mien | which each ſhall defray half the ' expe 
el at Patna, than agreed, with the approbation of | half the chunath'fo made ſhall be given 85 com- 
captain Corſtairs, co attack the city of Moorſheda- | pany,” and the ochet half half be fot my uſe.” 
bad. This refolution was eecutedd wich the ut. VI. I will thiintdia tWEve thoufätd hoffe, eg 
moſt ſucceſs, bn the twerity-fifth of June, and cap- || twelve thbuftnd fodt; in the thre | Ho Hi 
tain Corſtairs, with his Party, were in poſſeſſion of || there ſhould be occaſion for more, 1 
the city for four houra the in governor; and || ſhall be'inereaſed By the conſent of 
De fled as far aa Futwa. Here, tivw- and council, ropoftioriably 0 
ever, he came to a reſolution of returning! and || beſides theſe the forces 'vf the Er | 
making an effort to regain the city, in'which 3 mall always attend me wen = 4b 11 f 
ceeded but too well, for moſt of, the b {i VII. Wherever 1 hall RE my ode 36h ** oa 
Euro being engaged in pluad place; Moor ſhedabad er W J 0 I will out che | 
they were not prepared/to ore id nd con vernor and council; and whateve Fer de g 3 | 
quently eakiby” of it. ee they || liſh ferees I may "have oe 
ne into the fa - but the men were ſo Aif. mene ef my affairs, 1 will ric gl ch 15 "they 
pirited, and the ſepoys deferied, in-(Gich" mumper! | fall be alle weg ute: and in Engl 7 — 
it was found ainpoſſible:: to make any ſtand || hall reſide with me, to tranſact all falls berween 
ere; upon which reſolution: was taken to pro || me and che company; and a perfon Hall alſo reſide 
2 Sujah Dow las coury. According qhey EA Pert ar Cale ts net Niäte with Pl N i; 
croſſed the ri ver on: the thin heevening; || horiwdleduncil:” ogy 
and met with nd ohſtruction t paſſid Chutpay || Vn THE lat ge: 


ihe 
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"exemption of all duties for the ſpa ſpace « of two ears, 
| fig be reverſed and called ir in, and the duties col- 


ted as before. | 
IX. I N cauſe the r uber coined in Calcuita 
top A 85 T pen <p ual to. the ſiccas ieces of th | 
| baff 870 Moorſhedabad, without any . 
udtion 


15 V when in the field, or in a garriſon, where 115. 
P 7 and whoever, ſhall. demand 
l all be puniſh . „nder an 


X. I wil Pes Thirty | lack of rupees (about three, 
Ano ſeventy -five. thouſand pounds). to 
efray a the e 3 and Joſs. aceruing to the 
company from the war, and ſtoppage of their in- 
veſtment: and I will reimburſe to all private per- 

| Jons the amount of ſuch, Lots, proved before the 

governor a d council, as they may, ſuſtain in their | 
*xrade in. the country: if 1 ſhall not be able to 
discharge this in ready money, I will give aſſign- | 


ments of la ids for the amount. 


15 XI. I WI ek and renew the t freaty which 


W with the ed i.) | | 
French come into the co ptry, 1 
RY 5 ow Tem. to erect any, forti cations, | | 


ſhall. | pay tribute and carry on 
their td as in former times, : 

XIII. S Some Fa ſhall be. hereafter ſet- 
ted | 


between us for decidi iſputes which 
may ariſe between the Engl . 5 . hs 24 


officers, in the different parts of the country. 


illiam on the tenth of July. 1763 3, and, a few 
ays after, Meer Jather ſet out to ſoin the army 
under major Adams, then on its march towards 
oorſhedaba 5 = the nineteenth gf July the 


3 rt. action ppoſite to Cutwa on the 
Sb 


218800 wi. 281 Ng 124 2 
vie was 19 ple 1 5 and Kaled at Fort | 


J ae 
em I de ſame time a etac 


ned Party, under 
Cutwa, an the other fl 


captain Thich HY & ſelves « of the fort of | 
e 


of the river, together 
with a il the « 5 1 artillery... Major. Adams 5 


Per urſued his marc 
e 


— little oppoſition, 3 Ap4 her | the, OP | 


r ſome days, during, "Meer. ffier was 

as dhe twenty eighth 
f Jah y t the army was again pur in motion, and on 
bi: le N of 2000 guſt, the [erp near A. & Place 


cons be Fi troops, 
X 25 40 Mare us TNF 


attacked t n and 15 our ae wo If 


Muſid n, they! wes eat fily 8885855 d,.. In this. en- | « 
zement the loſs of the Engliſh, conſiſted of ſix | 
© cers; and forty Evropeaps 3 togethe With, two | 
hundred and ninety-two ſepoys and black horle, | 


illed and ödp On the ide of the enemy 
825 mbers were lg. \\, Twenty. three pieces of 


Ch and about one h ndred and fifty. boats, 


with military and orher, forgs,. were taken, 
5 $ battle major Adams advanced with 


„ k O RSE III. 
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| the army. near to Rajamant J about three « or four 


miles from which place the enemy had throw 

a ſtrong intrenchment from the hills to the river. 
This the major was reſolved. to attack, and every 
thing being ready for the aſſault, by the fifth of 


September 15 was carried on with ſuch vigour, 


| 


that in a ſhort time the enemy were obliged to 


abandon the intrenchment to the conquerors. By 


this victory the province of Bengal was entirely 
ſecured to the Engliſh, . and the letters which 
brought theſe accounts expreſſed their hopes, that 
4 — action the fate of the war would be ae 
e 

3 On the ei ightenth of April his majeſty v went to 
the. 1 e gf. peers, and having given the toyal 
aſſent to ſeveral bills, cloſed the ſeſſion with 0 
following ſpeech from the chrone. 


& My Jools and Geode ene 2/5 2 
I canhot put an end to this ſefion of — 
« ment, without returning you my hearty thanks 
for the ptudent and ſalutary meaſures which you 


te the happineſs of my kingdoms. 11% 0808 


“ The aſſurances which I have received of the 
„ pacific diſpoſition of the ſeveral powers with 
hom we were. lately at war, and of their reſo- 
* lution to adhere inviolabiy to the terms of the 
late treaty, promiſe the continuance of peace 
road; and the firm and temperate exertion. 
your authorit * „joined to the conſtitutional a 
« « public -Tpirited condu& which you have mini- 
& teſted on every occaſion during the preſent. ſeſ- 
< ſion, . will, I truſt, . eſtabliſh at home due obe- 
« dience.to the laws, reveretce to ths: legiſlature, 
and domeſtic union. 


4 
r — 


k river, The preceding | 
Bight major HF 15 croſſed With, Br os |. | 

and in the morning came up with a large body of | 
the enemy's troops who were ſtrongly poſted, in 
order to pg 0 his ee sgl to the city. Theſe he 
after 2. ſhort... reſiſtance,,.. routed | 


166 Geatlemen.of the houls of commons; 3: 4231 


ll. « I. thank you for the ſupplies which you have 
« ſo chearfully and unanimouſly granted: The 


<« ample proviſion you have made for the ſeveral 


L ſervices.recommended.to you, and eſpecially. for 


Tan my lleet in a ref pectable Nate, il, 
Lam confident, preſerve to thi nation ita pro- 

> weight and influence, and give n and 
e eue to all my dominionss. 25. 
« The wiſe 8 which have been 


fe bliſhed to fp agg public revenues, to unite 


to foorlhec * Mine ee 8 


cha intereſts moſt: diſtant poſſeſſions: of 
« my crown, and to encourage and ſecure their 
commerce with Great Britain, call for my hearty 
« approbation..... S Gai E {54 tia bil 
. « Your regard to public credit, i in diſcharging 
%a part of the heavy debt contracted and unpro- 
« vided. for during the late war, without impoſing 
1 on this kingdom the burthen of any new taxes, 

1s particularly. rag to me, from the tender 
concern which feel for my Fug £19 
43 1193644 +1» 40 14. wk 
2 My lords and gentlemen, 10 
| ry I. is the proper employment of this 1 of 
e tranquillity. to conſider of the . moſt effectual 
< means for perfecting thoſe works of. peace, and 
<« plans. of public utility, which have been fo 


| <<. Miley cod happily. bogaa- F 

„ cecommend-theſe important objekte to 

1 * confideration during the receſs, You" may de: 
pend upon my conſtant endeavours for the ſuc- 


| « 2 of theſe. oo purpoſes :as 1 ſhall ever 


« eſteem it my true 


glory to employ that Powe 
« with 


have taken to extend the commerce, and ſecure 


496 A. P. 1764. 


«with which the conſtitution hath intruſted me, 
1 in promoting 5 real ee and n ig 
* ee } ALAN 1 

on the weney third! of april —— of the 
„ noble order of the garter was held at St. 
James's; where his majeſty was pleaſed to inveſt. 
the reigning duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelicz, el- 


deft brother to her majeſty, with one of the va- 


cancies ot that order, and the other was beſtowed 
on the right honourable the earl of Halifax. Theſe 
vacancies were oceaſioned by the demiſe of the earls. 
of Granville and Waldegrave. Next day his ma 


jeſty was pleaſed to fill up the vacant ſtall, at Weſt. | 


minſter, of rhe moſt honourable military order of 
the Bath, by wet lord G ys why the vos of 
that order : 

By the acdvioud which" ways! Sede 46! the 
month of July from North-America, it appeared, 
that the military operations in that quarter, were 
ſtill carried on with the greateſt vigour; and that 


4 


Sir William Johnſon: had at laſt brought the Sene- 


ca nation ro conceſſions highly advantageous 'to the 
ſubjects of Great Britain, and that they had entered 
into the following treaty of Pa, e and 
alliance, with the S N = | 


1 


1. That the Seneca nation do Anery flopa all 


HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 


and puniſhed if 


matter of ci 


hoſtilities, and ſolemnly engage never more to make 


war upon the Engliſn, or ſuffer any of their peo- 
ple to commit any acts of violence on the perſons 


or Peer of * of his Britannie zee 1 | 


Jeans | 
II. That they forhwich collect all the Engliſh 


| 


priſooteh, deſerters, Frenchmen and negroes, a- 


mongſt them, and deliver them up to Sir William | 
Johnſon, and that they engage never to harbour or 


conceal any deſerters; but ſhould any ſuch take 
refuge amongſt them, they are to be brought to the 


I n 

III. That they cede to "his anajelty: and: his PR 
cali for ever, in full right, the lands from the 
fort of N iagara, to the Creek. above fort Schloſſer, 
and down the ſame river or ſtreight, e 


ding the whole carrying place, and containing a 


tract of about fourteen miles 1 185 en and four | in 


| breadth.” + Werk 

IV. That they aloke 1 5 — ehrbugh ther | 
country, from that of Cayugas to Niagara, or elf 
where, for the uſe of his tits troops for. over 3 
en ing never to obſtrutt, or moleſt any of his | 
majeſty's troops, or other his neg 
2 7 uſe of the ſame. 

V. That they grant to dn 


and his fac-- | 


| 
ll 
| 


commanding officer of ma next SY 7 War and de. 1 
peace, which was e elt on dle e 
conditions. 


en. {| 


who may | 


— 2 


ceflors for ever, a free uſe of the hbeuks for veſ- | 


ſels; within their country on Lake Ontario, or in 
any of the rivers, with liberty to n ſtores, and 3 
erect ſheds for their ſecurity. F 2 
VI. That they immediately ſtop al nts | 
between any of ther 
wancſe and Delawares, or other his majeſty ene- 
mies, whom they are to treat as common enemies, 
and to aſſiſt his majeſty's-arms in bringing them to 
puniſhment; ſolemnly engaging never to 
f be rivy to, or aſſiſt any of his majeſty's enemies, 
or thoſe who F to diſturb” the | 
public tranqdillity. : 0 


ib 


VII. That ſhould any Indian Ee an, | k 


or rob any of his cout Gy 155 alan! 
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ö 


people and thoſe of the Sha- 


his majeſty's 


4 their 


| * 


[| {cribing the definitive treaty 2 Pet to 


he 


i D. 1764. 


diately be delivered up to be tried and puniſhed, 
according to the equitable laws of England : "and 
ſhould any white man be guilty of the pte crimes 
towards the Indians, he ſhall be immediately, tried 
guilty : and the Senecas are never 
for the future to procure themſelves ſatisfaction, 
otherwiſe than as before mentioned, but to lay all 
7 before Sir William Johnſon, or 

uperifirendant of India affairs 10 the 
time being, and ftriftly to maintain and al bide by 
the covenant claim of friendſhip.” 

VIII. For the due performance of theſe articles; 


the Senecas are to deliver up three of their chiefs, 


as hoſtages, who are to be well treated, and reſtored 
to them, fo ſor: as the fame are fully e on 
1 

IX In eoniſcuerich & theit perfect a cement 
to the foregoing articles, Sir William Johnſon doth, 

by virtue of the powers and authorities repofed in 
him, in the name of his Britanme majeſty, promiſe 
and engage, that the ſaid Indians ſhall have a full 
pardon. for paſt tranſgreffions : _ they ſhall, be 
left in the quiet and peaceable x po! cffion of all their 
rights not enipriſed | in the foregoit N * 
that on their duly performing the 
W Rag in 
conſequence hereof, they fhall be once more ad- 
mitted into the covetiant chain of friendſhip with 
the Engliſh, and be indulged with a free, fair, and 
open trade, ſo Nags as they abide by their PE 


72 ae 1 


10 10 Ii 3. 11 : 1310 
The forces commanded b the 8 J 
ſtreet and 8009 uet, met wi ige Tame 58 Bad 
thoſe under Sir William Johnſon. The Delawares 
and Shawaneſe had refuſed to meet Sir William art 
the congreſs ef Niagara, but now, intimidated 
the march of ſuck a humber of troops towards th ir 
country, © they met clone Btadſtfeet at Preſgi 
Ille, and; in che moſt ſubmiſſive 


71; 118 7 241 10 221 


* 


manner, ſued for 


— 


* 


bk 


19 


ne 


41 That all bebe 
| Qelivered* 6, te 8 a 


| eventy-five da Si 

II. That inp Gat renounc unce 11 claim to "wy 
|| poſts and forts the Engliſh now have in their coun- 
| 9; and that the latter ſhall be 13 at liberty to erect 
as many as they ſhall judge proper to ſecure their 
| trade 5 and that the Indians * 0 dete to chem, for 
ever, as mueh land as a cannon mot can fly ofer, 
on which they may raiſe proviſions,” 

III. That if ny Indian hereafcer kill an Engliſk- 
man, he ſhall be delivered up by his nation, ati 
tried by the Engliſh laws, ail ro have half the ju- 
| ry" of Indians: ànd if any one of the nations _ 
the war, the reſt ſhall } join to 7 them to reafon. 

IV. That ſix of the pur deputics ſhall remain with 
| colone Bradſtreet as and che other four 
wich at Engliſh aer nd bo one Indian in the En- 
| gliſh intereſt, ſhould Proceed immediately to ac- 
| quaine\ the dependent nations with theſe terms of 


4" their” - Raids ould 
Bradſtreet at Sandufte7 in 


& S017 97) 


Peace, and forward the e of the N 


to be a at the day . 


WE Wy, 
2 


e Pimlisg theſe-were the only wits we FI 


Bradſtreet would x ant them, they were "to 
and folemnly rattf d by rhe Shawanefe and Dela- 
yvaresz But it wWas not long before theſe "lavages 


ai * oy Fox Teint U 12 2 Lis again 
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again-reyolted, and rehewed their outrages with ag || 
gravated infolence. In conſequence. of this perfidt; 
ous behaviour,” major-general Gage, commander in 
chief of his majeſty's forces in thoſe parts, deter- 
mined to penetrate into the heart of their country. 

Accordingly the regular and ꝓrovincial. troops un- | 
det colonel Bouquet, having been joined by a large || ordered to remove from their . uſual places of ſet · 
body of volunteers from Virginia, Maryland and 8 
Penſylvania, in the beginning of October marched 
from Fort Pitt, and about the fifteenth arrived at 
Tuſcarowas. The ſight of the troops in their 
country threw the ſavages into the utmoſt conſter- 

nation, they having depended on their woods for 


T 


protection, atid had frequently boaſted, that their || to the court of Madrid by our ambaſſador. there 
1 — ſecured them from the attacks of our 
army. Not chuſing to come to, an engagement || ger arrived in London with a duplicate of the 
they had again recourſe)to negotiation, and receiv- 
ed for anſwer, that they might have peace, but a 
every priſoner in their poſſeſſion muſt firſt be deli · From the tenor of theſe it appeared, that his Ca- 
vered up, upon which they brought in about || tholic, majeſty diſapproved the N of 2 
twenty; and promiſed to deliver the eſt; but ag || ſaid governor, with reſpect to the ſubjects of the 
theit promiſes were not regarded, they engaged 
to ſend the whole on the firſt of, November, to || 
ſpot about one hundred and fifty miles from Fort 
Nat the centre of the Delaware towns, and, near 
to the moſt conſiderable ſettlement pf the Shawa- 
neſe. Colonel Bouquet being determined not to 
loſe ſight of them, moved his camp; to that place, ] 
and ſodn obliged the Delawares, tagethen with, ſome them, that they might return to their occupation of 
broken tribes, to bring in all their priſoners, even to cutting logwood, without being diſturbed, under 
children bought af white women! They were,then || any p E 
told that they muſt appoint deputies, to go to Sir || By letters received at the admiralty: office ſigned 
William Johnſon, in order to receive ſuch terms as ] | 
he might think proper to impoſe upon them, which || land, it appeared, that a ſloop. had been diſpatched 
the nations muſt agree to-ratify,z and they were || with a letter to Por hen goyrog at St, Pierre. 
obliged ig lente a number..9f their. chiefs in che. || enquiriog into the trüth of ſome reports which pre. 
formance of this agreement. All, the nations l on that iſland, contrary to treaty; and that 
readily: agreed to the above terms, except the ,Sha-, || the { d governor I his anſwer to the commodore, = 
waneſe, who did not approve; of the conditions, | aſſured him that there was only one four pounder N 
and were particularly averſe to the giving of hoſ+, || mounted without a platform, with no other inten 
tages: but finding their obſtinacy would only tion than to anſwer ſignals to their fiſhermen in fog- 
bring on their deſtruction, they at laſt. conſented, gy weather; that there were no new buildings, or 
gave up forty principal chiefs as hoſtages, and; ap- || works erected upon treaty, and that the guard con- 
pointed their deputies to go to Sir William Johnſon, ſiſted of no more than forty-ſeven: men, and had 
in the ſame manner as the reſt. The number, of || never exceeded fifty; and that the concurrent, 
priſoners delivered up by theſe ſavages exceeded | fiſnery in thoſe parts of the ſaid coaſts wherein the 
three hundred, and it was expected that the Ei glih French are permitted by treaty to fiſh, had been 
parties would: bring in near a hundred more from || carried on in perfect tranquillity. . bis in 
their different tow us. A,D. 1765. On the enth f January his ma- . 
Our ambaſſador at Verſailles, having received or- jeſty went to the houſe of peers, and opened the 
ders to demand immediate ſatisfaction and repara- || ſeſſion of parliament with the following ſpeech. | 
tion for acts of violence; committed in the coufſe of 
this year, at one of Turks iſlands, by che command lords and gentlemen, 
der of a French ſhip,of war, in conjunction with | The ſituation of affairs both at home and 
other French veſſels; he returned 925 .anſwer, that || abroad, has enabled me to allow you that receſs, 
the court of France diſavowed the ſaid proceedings, ich has been in times o d 
diſclaimed all intention or deſire of acquiring er of || < quillity. . I have now the fatisfaction co inform 
conquering Turks iſlands; and had given, gr ders 10 J hat 1 haye agreed with my good and conch 
to the:count d'Eſtaign, governor of St. Domingo, || **-the ing of Denmark, to cement the union. 


e  i, 
cate of the ſaid order ſhould be tranſmitted 
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to cauſe the ſaid, iſlands to be immediately aban: 5 | high has long ſubſiſted berween the two crowns 
doned on the par t of the F rench, 0 .T eſtore, ver - by 

thing to the condition it was when their ſhips. at; || © ſiſter the princeſs Carolina Mat which 1s to 
tacked it, and to make reparation of the damages || be ſolemnized as ſoon as their reſpective ages will 
which any of his netten majeſty; ſubjects ſhall | « permit, 1 obſerve with pleaſure, that the events 
be found to have ſuſtained in con matic of - 31H RET obs forthe” e ef 
ſaid proceedings; according to an eſtimation to be || hear, Se us TE39n io nos 199 hu PEN nt 
forthwith, ed by the faid Egyergor, wit 1 — “ that peace which has been ſo happily eſtabliſhed, - 
Britannie majeſty's- governor of ,Jzmzaica.; and chat | cin Nun ob baton 
Fes 96 | Vol. I * 41851 10 etniqar 477 5 110 bas oo Mfr 51491) | abr 1 
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„The courts of Frafſce and Spain haye given me 
— freſh aſſurances of their good diſpoſitions." The 


« future quiet 
« the CR choice of a ſucceſſor 60H TAE 
«rial di and the peaceable election of“ che 
" king 0 Pc land, has ited” thoſe fatal conſe 
06 „ quences, which Upon fitpflar occafions; have ſò fre 
uently been deſttuctiye to r ſe of Evtope! 
am Kappy: therefore, tõ tm 45. Farlfament, ut 
« a time, when no forei Maren ces interrupt 
« their conſultations for t erw good grärr and 
1 « proſperity of my kingdoms. ee gelt 
my 920109! v7 0 
Gentlemen of the Fonte dr commons: 
„ mall aſk for the current ſervick ce ra, 
„na other ſupplies thafl ſuch as are 
«« thoſe eſtabliſhments, whith'have alreddy' met 970 
«© your approbation, and T wilt order the oper e eſti- 
mates for this purpoſe to be laid before you. —1 
m , however, earneſtly tecommend to yu, the | 
— continoanee of thr attention which you KA Ri. 
* <« therco ſhewn to the he improvement of the pub 
«| revenue, and the: diminution of the lic debt: 
For theſe defirable and fęceſſary ends, J am per: 
« ſuaded that you will purſbe every Proper wenfure 
« which the ſtate of my dominions, and the ir. 
< cumſtances of the times * e de 


0 Dill ad 7 — 
NY 10 10 and gelltlewen 
„The experience Which I have = hae of your tt: | 
mer conduct, makes me rely ur wiſdom | 
a and firmneſs 
<« Jaws, and tefpe 


ce this kingdom which i ntially 


neceſſary for 


ce the fafety bf of the whi 2 thi in e abliſhing fuch 
4 becher, a3 may Peſt connect anch ſtreßgthen 
« every part of dotitiGng,* for their mutual 


benefit and fupport.* The affection 5 1 
to thy people extires ty: eiten withes, thiteve- | 
« ty feſfion of parliamttir may be dilfihguiſhed' 

1 ſome plan far the 1 ad aritage, a and for their | 
« rel 5 from thoſe difficulties, which anenpenſtye 
60 a ht brought o oh then. My concurrence ang 
« *encoura 7 Half never be wanting e th | 

their Lefkas 6 18 e d; {bd truſt, that or || 
4 25 attainment. "of that great obj bjett, yo Wal 
« proceed with be, uni mit) n and aue 


2 


2 the ſeventh of 9 the houſe of che 


mons agreed to uy FRI med by the com. 
mittee of ſupply , for imp much the fame ſtam "| 
duties upon 8 le po 1 IK as ate p payr 
here in England, 2 the ſaid aue ing for. 
med into hol og received | E royal! Laſſent on tt wen. 

econd of march s 
bs uring this month his majeſty was lat to or- 
der that America ſhould be divided e two diſ- | 
tri. \ Viz ortherr and Southern by che river Poto- 
| back, and a due Welt line drawn. fro 5 50 
Fas mn, branch. 9 0 a 7 

3 minions exten. ane nera 
ſhould be. d be PPP 5 pointed in ac „5 We 25 

the 


I fur- 
veys both MN 
in order to facilitate the navig ation, 18 to \Protmote 


the {peedy, ſcttlerhent of the my act quiſttions. 
00 pe pH were. ikewile is oh inted to ts Kettle | 
then NEW, 1 * ands in the We Faces! w who're- | 


ceive Cordes, on to. | vide each 


out a town, its ſtreets, market- place, and other 


A. b. jeg. HIS TON f EN L A Nb. 


a ſmall field annexed to each. 


the empire has been confitmed by 


the ſolicitor general fummed up 


— — 


in AHA 'that obe tence to the 


to t 1 egiſlative authority of ||| he feared his On voice, eonſidering his 


eo the melancholy 
Chaworth. He aid, he deehined entering imothie 
| eircumſtances of Mr. Chaworth's behavibur further 
chan was neceſſary 


| returned? 45 


0 inlleritance, or corrüßptibn 
| 4 was umeniately diſmiſſed | og paying'-tis 


| "On Ws bent) f 


Head of || bad not Been 115 
Dat The, 3 Hape 11 Ph 


| throhie. ws 


iſtan 27 pa- 
riſhes and diftricts : Ek th every parim to trace every polite 


" < ture happineſs or 32 


40 b. 4564: 
they were to ont 
allotments to build on Mtk 
It Was alſo oidtreg; 
that where the land was eleared, the purchaſers; 
beſides the purchaſe. money, ſhould pay, a quit 
rent of one penny po foot in, front! of ga N 
both and ſix: : perice-for every acre of tlie field that 

zecochpanied it. On the other hand, if the Jhad 
was tihcleared, it ſhould be grünted by. the. gp 
hor, upon ſecurity g wen to build on, incloſe, and 
fence it, in a reaſonable me, —— to pay che = 
| quit-rens | en ; e nn? 
In the month of Anbntyg * a' meeting of he 
| Nottiiphariſfire club! 4 diſpute aroſe benweti lorq 
Byron and Mr. Chäwotth, concerning the quantity 
of Fame on cheir feſpettive eſfates. M dueſten- 
fuec In Which the latter of theſe" gentlemen was 
berechen, killed; and ſome time after lord 
55 ſurrendered himſeſf to be tried by his 
Accordingly: 7 the fixteenth of April, abou about — | 
a Retr after nine in the neon, Jo arp 2 was 


| public places; after which: 
the ground into 


| | bigughe Tem: the Tower to 


| The number ef witnelſes on behalf 9 the —— 
| was! ſcngresel chat they cod nor all be examined 
that day. Om the nent the, trial bei — 
and the examinations againſt the prifoner finithe 

7 — 
after wüten Jod Byron who: declinecb exam 


ay witneſſes on his wwn behalf, told their lords 


„% That what! he Had to offer in his own 


©"'vindication he had committed to writing, and 
begged chat it might be read by the clerk, 8 
preſent 


4 ſſtuation, would not be heard.“ This requeſt 


being complied with, the elerk, in a very audible 
aud diſtin manner, read his ſpeech, which con 
| caitfed an exact detaif of all the particulars re 
affair between him and 


for his own defence, expreſſed 

his decp Ane 1 ſorrow for the event, and 

e Himſelf with 5 urtneſt confidence on their 
juſtiee and humanity obſerving! chat he 

e chearfülneſd necufeſee in 1 

| of the fobleſt and möſt equirable>eurt of * 

* dhe ond, "wherher" it were fur life or for 

th. 
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When che cler bad eoneludec the peers ad- 


found his e la 

matiflab as! by am eld ip Bu 

are, in alle 15 where He rep Cleqedncnt wy 

| tobe dim d'withour' burning! in che hand, loſs 
of: blood,” his" 1 


| journed.to their. 1 Es ;_ and, after ſome en ol 


e apr kis len tots 
me time, went to the houſe 
en the royal aſſent to 
pleaſed to make 


Vers Jas Us e'was 
the” Tall Bs x ſpect Fas "the 


N > 


may 
my bes, and 


271 10 990119 109 8 


1 10 loi 1849! ein of Rae 3 


tlemen, Al 10 ves Asi | ve 


it 11 pr 03 7 bow. 180 


be P's Gencera which J feet for try faith- 
* fu über the" Ew SF fo 


"which may aſe deen 
« Ky 


As D. 196g: 


wich danger, has led me to conſider the ſituation 
in which my Kingdoms, and my family might 


be left, if it ſhould pleaſe God to put à period 


«to. my life, whilſt my fucceſſor is of tender 
/ ˙¹i , é coli 207. 1661 An 
% The high importance of this ſubject to the 
i public ſafety; good order, and uillity; the 
e paternal affection, which I bear to my children, 
s and to all my people; and my earneſt deſire, 
„ that every precaution: ſhould: be taken, Which 
may tend to preſerve the conſtitution of Great: 
Britain undiſturbed, and the dignity and luſtre 
4 f its crown unimpaired; have determined me 
eto lay this weighty: buſineſs before my parlia- 
ment. And as my health, by the bleſſing of 
« God is now reſtored, I take the earlieſt oppor- 
© tudity. of meeting you here, and of recommend- 
ing to your moſt ſerious deliberation the making 
« ſuch proviſion, as would be neceſſary, in caſe 
any of my children ſhould-ſucceed to the throne, 
i hefore they ſhall reſpectively attain the age of 
agieren ears?! cn 52k | 


act, together with thoſe whom you may think 
<- ptoper to leave to my nomination ? 


te Confit of the dukes of York and Glouceſter, 
the princes Henry Frederic, and Frederic William, 


and the duke of Cumberland: likewiſe ' of the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury for the time being; the 
lord chancellor, or lord-keeper, or firſt commiſ- 
ſtoner, named in any commiſſion for the cuſtody 
of the grent ſeal of Great · Britain, or the fifſt com- 
miſſioner in that office for the time being; the lord 
high admiral of Great Britain, or the firſt commiſ. 


lord chief juſtice of the king's or queen's bench 


+; ' 


En, Or mall be nominated" regent on His derniſe, 
his majeſty,” by chree tnftrumencs” under his fign 
manta} ſealed and depoſited; and revoeable 3b 


— mn 


My late indiſpoſition, though not attended 


A. D. 1765. 499 
| pleaſure, may appoint ſome. other perſon to be of 
the council, and ſuch inſtruments of nomination 
are to. be produced, unopened, to the privy 
council. | | 1 0 
Soon after the riſing of parliament, accounts 
were received of the ſueceſs of his majeſty's arms, 
in conjunction with the company's troops, in the 
| Baſh Indies. On the twenty-ſecond of October, 
in the preceding year, major Monro, who, on the 
deceaſe of major Adams, had ſucceeded to the 
| command of the king's forces in that part of the 
| world, came up with the Indian army at a place 
| called Buxard, on the river Camnaſſary, about one 
hundred miles above Patna. They were moſt ad 
| vantageouſly encamped, having a moraſs in their 
front judiciouſly lined with cannon, fa that which 
| ever way the Engliſh ſhould! move, whether for- 
| ward to paſs the moraſs, or ſideways to double ity 
they could greatly annoy them. This/induced the 
major to encamp his 2 that night; and the 
next morning, by day-break, he went out to recon- 
noitre the enemy, being reſolved to attack them 


the day following but he found them al 


face to the right and 2 


under arms; upon thieh he returned to his camp, 

called in all his advanced poſts and grand guards, 
ordered the drums to beat to arms, and in leſs than 
twenty minutes, the line of battle was perfectly 
formed. About nine the Indians began to canno- 
nade the Engliſn; and half an hour after the ac- 
tion became general. The moraſs in the front of 


our troops prevented their advancing for ſome 


time, during which they were greatly galled by the 
enemy's cannon. Major Monro, perceiving this, 
ordered a battalion of ſepoys, from the right of the 
firſt line to move forward, in order to filence one 
of the Indian batteries, which played upon his 
flank;; he was ſoon obliged to detach another bat- 
talion to the ſupport of the firſt, which had the 
deſired effect. He then ordered both the lines to 
marching till they had 


cleated the left wing of 


1 


e moraſs; and when that 
was accompliſhed, to face to their former front, 
the right wing at the ſame time wheeling up to the 
left, in order to clear a ſmall wood that was upon 
their right: the firſt line then moved forward) 
keeping a yery briſk cannonade; during which 
major Monro ſent orders e eee who 
commanded the ſecond-line, to face to the ritzht 
about, and follow the firſt, Immediately after, che 
fire with ſmall arms began, and both lines puſhed 


e ich the utmoſt ſurprize and 
accounts of the late behayiour 


forward with ſo mueh àrdour and reſolution, that 
che enemy ſoon began to give way, and a little be- 


fore twelve at noon," their whole army was put to 
| Aight, | leaving ſix thouſand men on the ſpory 
with one hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, 4 
proportionable quantity of military ſtores, and all 
theit tents ready pitehed. The loſs of the victors 


| was comparatively ſmall; for they had only thirty- 
two Euròpeans, and two hundred thirty-nine In- 
dians killed; and fifty-ſeven Europeans, and four 
hundred ſeventyl three Indians woun de.. 
An account of ſeveral outrages, committed by 
fioner for executing that office; the two principal || 
ſectetaries of ſtare for the time being, and rhe || kt 
Ireland; his 
fot the time being! But if any of the king's bro 
thers;*6r! his uncle ſhall die during his majeſtys 


the ſoldiers in Dublin, having been laid before the 
king by the earl of Hertford, lord lieutenant” of 
| majeſty was pleaſed to order His excel; 
teney to fignify his pleafure to the Jords juſtices} 
that ir ſhould be given of ih publie orders in"every 
quarter of Ireland That his maſeſty receive 
— the 
' the garriſon 

| « in 


a 
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* in Dublin, of ſuch dangerous tendency to the || the occaſion, as by being ſhort could be moſt eafily 


{*©ipeace and fafety of ſociety; and fo utterly ſub- 
werſwe of all military diſcipline: that his ma- 
jeſty expects and requires from his army in Ire- 
en land that they do, upon all occaſions, demean 
ei themſelves quietly and peaceably, and in per- 
4 fect obedience and ſubmiſſion to the laws; and 
and that it is his majeſty's fixed reſolution to 
„ ſhew the higheſt marks of his diſpleaſure to all 
military perſons whatſoever, who ſhall, in any 
* reſpect, act contrary thereto , 
On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, about four in 
the morning, her majeſty was ſafely delivered of 2 
prince, who, on the twentieth: of the following 
momth, was baptized by the name of William 
Henry. His royal highneſs the duke of Glouceſter, 
prince Henry Frederic ''and the princeſs of : Brunſ- 
i wick ſtanding ſponſors. 115 * Nice en Tk Bt Dü. 
On the thirty-firſt of October, between ſeven 
and eight in the evening, died ſuddenly his royal 


» 
* 


highneſs the duke of Cumberland. On opening 
his royal highneſs, there was found, in the ventricle 


of the brain, a coajulation of extravaſated blood, 
about the ſize of a pigeon's egg, which was ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of his dees. 
The beſt character we can give of this prince is 
contained in the following eulogium beſtowed on 
him by the houſe of lords. 
The many eminent, public and private vir- 
<<. tues, the extent of capacity, and the magnani- 
4 mity of mind, the affection for his majeſty's 
< perſon, and the eminent ſervices performed for 


this country, which ae ba. this great and 


excellent prince, haye made an impreſſion never 


to be eraſed from the minds of -a grateful peo- 


&$;pleoy eld (21 


» 


I 


On the evening of the ninth of December, the 

corpſe; of his late royal highneſs was privately: | 

interred in king Henry VIIch's chapel at Welt: 
EIN 133 a * 


minſter. 3 $44 «. 

it appeared; that the news of the ſtamp-aCt having 
received the royal aſſent no ſooner reached that pro- 
vince, than the melancholy, which had taken poſ- 


firſt: intelligence of the vote for the propriety of 


| 
* 
| 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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circulated and retained, at the ſame time that, by 
being extremely expreſſive, they carried with them 
the weight of a great many arguments. The two 
chief articles urged in theſe news paper eſſays were, 
firſt, that the perſon acting under this ſtatute had 
it in his power to bring an action, the cauſe of 
which had ariſen at one extremity of the North 
American colonies and extended to the other, at 
almoſt two thouſand miles diſtance, without the 
trader's being intituled to recover damages, in caſe 


the judge certified that there was any probable 


cauſe for the proſecution. The ſecond was, the 


judge's having an intereſt in giving a decree in fa- 
vour of the party ſuing fot the penalties of the act, 
on being allowed, by way 
| large ſhare in theſe penalties. 


f commiſſion, a very 


Ne dee 
| By [ the time the act itſelf, a8 inted 41 1 


king's  printing-houſe, reached the colonies, the 
populace were every where exaſperated againſt. it 


to ſuch; a degree, as td ſheh/ it the moſt public 
marks of contempt. In ſeveral places it was burnt 


together with the effigies of thoſe who ere ſup - 
poſed to have voted, or otherwiſe had any hand in 


-* 
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carrying it on, having been reſumed, and which | 
hadiafterwards viſibly increaſed - on the arrival of 
that of its having paſſed both | houſes, turned to | 


fury, and every where broke out into action. The 


ſhips in the harbour hung out their colours half maſt | 


high, in token of the deepeſt mourning ; the bells 
rang muffled: the act itſelf was. printed, with a 
death's-head to it in the place where it is uſual to fix 
the ſtamps, and cried publicly about the ſtreets by 
the name of The folly of England, and ruin of 
«America. Eſſays ſoon followed, not only 
againſt the expediency, but even the equity of it, 
in ſeveral news? papers, one of which bore the ſigni- 


ficative title of The Conſtitutional, Courant, con- 


« taining matters intereſting to liberty, and no 


to: Joyalty, printed by Andrew | 


. 


1 
1 


7 


Se ee e refuled, on | 


> NY ak a 
peice to is paper Was a e cut in 
be ich letters of the names of the { 
nies from New E 
td each piece, 3 . 

ads, puns, bon · mots, and ſuch ſayings, ſuite 
e N 1 FM 


orth America. The head- 


veral: colo- 


ui- 


TH 
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favour of it. At the ſame time it was agreed, at 


the meetings of thoſe in a higher rank, that thanks 
ſhould | be given to general Conway, and colonel 
Barrẽ, two gentlemen whom they conſidered as tha 
moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of it in the Britiſh, houſe 
of commons; that their : ſpeeches againſt it, and 
their pictures ſhould! be requeſted. The pictures 
to be hung up in their places of meeting; and 
their ſpeeches to be inſerted in the books deſtined 
to record all their principal tranſactionss. 

here, 


When the news of this diſcontent arrived 
ſeveral maſters of ſhips refuſed to take any ſtamps 
on board for the colonies; and it ſoon appeared 
that their precaution was well founded; for ſuch as 
ventured to take them had ſufficient cauſe to repent 


| IR 02 002 1091 207 02 54:7 I It at their arrival at their deſtined ports, where, to 
By ſeveral accounts received from New England 


ſave their veſſels from fire, and their perſons from 
the gallows, they were moſt of them obliged to 


[| ſurrender their execrated cargoes into the hands of 
| o 1. 1 

| the enraged multitude, which they treated in the 
ſeſſion of every countenance on their receiving the | 


ſame ignominious manner they had done the act: 
the other veſſels were obliged to take ſhelter. under 
ſuch of the King's ſhips, as happened to be at hand 
to protect them. Sec Nai 325 3; 22957 bade 

| Thoſe gentlemen; who came from England with 
commiſſions to act as diſtributors of the ſtamps, met 
with ſtill worſe treatment. Many of them were 
made to renounce, now and for ever, publicly and 
upon oath, all manner of concern in them: others 
thought it moſt prudent to return from ; whence 
they came, whilſt; ſome, who were ſuſpected of 
obſtinately perſiſting in endeavonring to enſlave 
their country, as it was termed, or of having ſpoke 
too freely concerning the behaviour of the people 


on this occaſion, had their houſes burnt down, 


and their moſt valuable effects plundered or de- 
ſtroyed. Even thoſe, Who, without their ſollicita- 
tion or knowledge, had been named, or were 
obliged, in virtue of the offices they already filled, 


to ſuperintend the driſtibution of the ſtamped paper, 
E with 
ce 


were treated in the ſame manner; and the populace 
having ſuſpected one of writing to England in dif- 


nd; to South Carolina affxed || reſpectful terms concerning their proceedings, ſur- 


the moſt 
earneſt; intreaties, obliged him to deliver up the 


to [J copies ef his letters, and thereby turn; enen 
| : again 
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uügainſt bicnſelf. Even ſhips bringing ſtamped 


mercantile or cuſtom- houſe papers, merely in their 
own defence, from ſuch of the colonies as had 


thought proper to ſubmit to the ſtamp act, were 
forced to part with them to be ſtuck up in deriſion 
in coffee-houſes and tay 

_ mitted to the flames. | 1 
By degrees many of the better ſort joined the 
— in thoſe tumults; and one of them ſet 


e act openly at defiance, by advertiſing under his 


Hand; that thoſe whoſe buſineſs it was to enforce it, 


4 
* 


him for that purpoſe; for that he was reſolved to 
pay no taxes but what was laid by his repreſenta- 


than 'deceticy required; and abſolutely refuſeq, 
when exhorted to it by the governors, to make any 


the executive power ſo far as to prevent any future 


/ 
* 4% F 0 EY , "'Y 
q M 4 508 


| rerns, and publicly com- 


| would ſerve them as they had done the 
| maſters themſelves, 
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By the time the act took place, which was on 
the firſt of November, not a — of ſtamped pa: 
per was to be had throughout the ſeveral colonies 
of New England, New York, New Jerſey, Pen- 
ſylvania, Virginia, Maryland, or the two Caroli- 
nas, except a ſmall. parcel, which the governor of 
New York, terrified by the threats of the enraged 
populace, had ſurrendered into the hands of the 


corporation of that place, on condition of their 


not being deſtroyed ; ſo that all buſineſs which 


Tana; chat Ton bulne! could not be legally. carried on without ſtamps, 
might fave themſelves the trouble of calling upon | 


was at once put to a ſtand, except that of news- 


| printing, which the printers ſtill continued, plead- 


* s lat ing in excuſe, that, if they did not, the populace 
tives. The provincial aſſemblies themſelves de- | 


clined giving the governors any advice concerning | 


their behaviour on this critical occaſion, and, || cloſed, and the ports ſhut up. Even in thoſe co- 
though they diſavowed "theſe riotous proceedings, || lonies where ſtamps were to be had, the people of 
and bid rewards for apprehending the rioters, yet || the beſt fortune, ſubmitted to be aſked in church, 
they could not be brought to.condemn them farther rather than take out licences for private mar- 


i amp- 
The courts of juſtice were 


bl 


riages * og ts ; 
| But the conſequences of this ſtagnation ſoon 
compenſation to the injured parties; much leſs || began to be fo ſeverely felt, that the inhabitants 
could they be brought to ſtrengthen the hands of ||. found it neceſſary to hit upon ſome expedient by 


| which they might elude the act. Accordingly 
commotions; which as levelled entirely at the || one of them ſent a thin piece of bark to the prin- 
ſtamp act, and as having no particular leaders, || ters at Boſton, on which he had written, That 
whoſe ignorance and brutality might be attended , it being neither» paper, parchment, or vellum, 
with worſe' conſequences than what they wiſhed to || © he would be glad to know, if inſtruments writ- 
avoid, they did not think proper to conſider as || © ten on ſuch ſtuff might not be valid, though 
objects of military reftraint. This behaviour of || © not ſtamped, in which caſe he was ready to ſup- 
the general aſſemblies was openly approved, if not | „e ply, with good writing bark, all thoſe, whoſe 
encouraged, by aſſemblies of the frecholders and || conſciences were bound by the late act.“ At 
principal inhabitants of ſome. places, who directed laſt the governors of ſome of the provinces, though 
their repreſentatives not to agree to any ſteps. for || bound by the act to ſwear to ſee it obſerved, under 
the protection of ſtamped papers, or ſtamp offi- || the ſeverelt penalties, imagining the total ſtoppage 
cers, though they owned there had been already } of all public buſineſs of ſuch bad conſequence to 
ſome 'tumults and diſorder relating to them; and || the community, as to render lawful the .non-com- 
likewiſe cautioned them againſt all unconſtitutional || pliance with any injunctions laid on them, or even 
draughts on the public treaſury, _. [ the breach of any oath taken by them in conſe- 
- "The" general aſſemblies went ſtill further. In- quence of injunctions, merely for the ſake of that 
ſtead of Parey conniving at the people's aſſerting | community, thought proper to diſpenſe with the 
their independence by tumultuous acts, they pro- uſe of ſtamps; grounding their diſpenſation on the 
ceeded to avow it themſelves, and, at the ſame || abſolute impoſſibility of procuring any; and, ac- 
time conſidering, that unanimity is the chief ſource || cordingly, granted certificates of that impoſſibility 
of ſtrength, they eftabliſhed committees to cor- || to all outward-bound veſſels, to protect them from 
reſpond with each other, concerning the general I the penalties of the act in other parts of his ma- 
from theſe committees to meet in congreſs at New | On this occaſion, the commons houſe of aſſem · 
Vork. But ſuch harmony already prevailed in the bly of South Carolina, whoſe lieutenant governor 
ſentiments of the general aſſemblies of the ſeveral | was one of thoſe who ſlill refuſed their conſent ta 
provinces, that the deputies, when met, had little ¶ the tranſacting any public buſineſs without itamps, 
more to do than congratulate each other upon it, || took the following method with him. They pre- 
and put their hands to one general declaration of || ſented an addreſs to him wherein they deſired to be 
their rights, and the grievances they laboured un- informed, if the ſtamp act had been tranſmitted to 
der, and to one general' petition, expreſſive there- || him by the {ſecretaries of ſtate, the lords of trade, 
of; to the king, lords, and commons, of the mo- or through any other authentic channel; and, on 
ther country. . J his anſwering, that he had received it firſt from the 
At length thoſe inveſted with the ſubordinate || attorney-general of the province, on that gentle- 
executive powers began to join the lepiſlative. || man's arrival from England, and ſince from Mr, 
The juſtices of the peace for the_diſtrit of Weſt- || Boone the governor of the province, they replied 
moreland in Virginia gave public notice, under || that neither of theſe ways of receiving any act was 
their hands, that they had declined acting in that || ſuch a notification thereof, as to oblige him to in- 
capacity; becauſe, in conſequence of their judicial | force the execution of it; as the governor, while 
'oath;" they were liable to become inſtrumental in out of the province, or the attorney-general, even 
the deſtruction of their country's moſt eſſential while in it, could not, at leaſt with regard to. this 
rights and liberties. Their example was followed | communication, be conſidered in any other light 
by the gentlemen of the law, who reſolved rather than private gentlemen. At the ſame time they 
to give up their buſineſs than carry it on with || put him in mind, that there were ſeyeral inſtances 
e 7 ooh bo of the province's having ſuffered peculiar and very 
"$1 97 SC Vol. II a 6M Sreat 
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great hardſhips, and for no ſmall length of time, ¶ December, when he made the fol 
even from the accidental detention or miſcarriage i 
of govermental informations, enough to prove, | 
that certain forms were abſolutely neceſſary in all 
matters of government, eſpecially ſuch, as related 
to the authentication of new laws of ſuch immenſe / 

_ conſequence. Theſe arguments, however, ſeemed 
to make little or no impreſſion on the governor or || 
The merchants of all thoſe colonies, ' 
which ventured openly to oppoſe the act, now 
, Entered'into' the moſt ſolemn engagements with 
each other, not only not to order any more goods 
from Great Britain let the conſequences be what 
they would, and recall the orders they had already 
given, if not obeyed by the firſt of January 1766, 
t even not to diſpoſe of any Britiſh goods ſent 
them on commiſſion, that were not ſhipped before 


His council. 


that day; or, if they conſented to any relaxation 
from theſe engagements, it was not to take place 


that, till ſuch repeal, no lawyer ſhould put in 


them. ; 


Ireland was greatly benefited by theſe proceed- 
ings, as what goods the colonies could not poſſi- 


bly do without, they took from that country in 


exchange for their hemp ſeed and flax-ſeed, of 
which they ſend yearly very large quantities. In 


the mean time they omitted no methods to free 


themſeves even from this dependence. A ſociety of 


arts, manufactures, and commerce, on the plan 
of the London ſociety, was inſtiruted at New 
York, and markets open for the ſale of home- 


made' goods ; by which it ſoon appeared, that fl 
neither the natives, nor the manufacturers, whom | 


the natives had for ſome time paſt been inviting 
from Great Britain by very large encouragements, 


had been idle. Linnens, woollens, the coarſer, 
but moſt uſeful kinds of iron ware, malt-ſpirits, 
paper-hangings, &c. were produced to the ſociety || 
and greatly approved ; and when brought to mar- | 


ket every body appeared deſirous of purchaſing 


manufa&ures ſhould come ſhort of materials, moſt 


not to deal with any butcher that ſhould kill or 
expoſe any lamb to fale. In ſhort, the 1075 of 
induſtry and frugality took place of the | 


jcleneſs and profuſeneſs. The moſt ſubſtantia], 


and even faſbionable people were the firſt in ſet- 
ting the example to their countrymen, by con- 


tenting themſelves with home-ſpun or old cloaths, 
rather than make uſe of any thing Britiſh ; and 


ſuch were the efforts of all ranks, and ſo prudent 
their meaſures, that many now began to be con- 
vinced,' of what they had, till then, thought im- 
poſſible, that the colonies would ſoon be able to 
ſupply themſelves with every neceſſary. of life. 


Such were the tranſactlons in America 3 and io || 


conſequence” of them his majeſty thought proper 


to aſſemble che parliament on che ſeventeenth of 


% « © 9 & 
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Europe gave me hopes, that it would not ha 


as further informations are daily 
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papers Meme 
{| ©© progreſe, or the tendency of the diſturbances 
« which have of late prevailed in ſome of the 
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both houſes. 


e aal 1 4 10 " [ men wn > wo 
e lords and gentlemen, oa unods 
The preſent, general ſtate of tranquillity in 


e 'been neceffary to aſſemble my parliament ſooner 
than is uſual in times of peace: but as matters 
of importance have lately occurred in ſome of 


'*© my_ colonies in America, which will demand 


the moſt ſerious attention of., parliam at 7 a 

pected from 
er different parts of that country, of which I ſhall 
order the fulleſt accounts, to be prepared for 
« your conſideration; I have thought fit to call 
“ you now together, in order that the opportu- 
« nity may be thereby given, to iſſue the neceſ- 


e ſary writs on the many vacancies that have 


1 * 


| happened in the houſe of commons ſince the 
till the ſtamp act, and even the ſugar and paper- || * laſt ſeſſion, ſo that the parliament may be ful, 
money acts were repealed. The people of Phila- | | | | | 
delphia alſo reſolved, though not unanimouſly, || ** on the conſideration of ſuch weighty matters as 

| < will then come before you.” F 

fuit a demand for money owing by a reſident inn 
America to one in England; nor any perſon in 
America, however indebted in England make any 
remittances there. Theſe reſolutions were adopted | 
by the retailers, who unanimouſly agreed not to | 
buy or ſell any Britiſh goods ſhipped contrary to | 


to proceed immediately after, the uſual; receſs, 
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On the twenty-ninth of this month, between 


| three and four in the afternoon, prince Frederic 


William, his majeſty's youngeſt brother, departed 
this life in the fixteenth year of his age, to the 
reat grief of their majeſties and all the royal 
amily. : Ann . EG 
| A. D. 1766. On the fourteenth of January 
his majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and mage 
the following ſpeech from the throne. .,,,, 
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When I met you laſt, I acquainted FOR a 


; hs a 
: 14 18 


« My. lords and gentlemen. 


C 1 1 J 


& matters of importance had happened in Amer 
tica, which would demand the moſt ſerious at- 


1 * * 


hat no information which could ſerye to 
direct your deliberations in ſo interęſting a con- 
« cero might be wanting, I have ordered all the 

nat. ® pan e the origin, the 


ot 


e northern, colonies, to be immediately laid be- 
4 fore you. £25 | | 


| ir met 245% ops eee Dapgtst 
No time has been loſt, on the firſt advice f 


P. ing || © theſe diſturbances, to iſſue orders to the gover- 
them. At the ſame time, leſt the new woollen | 


« nors of my provinces, and to the commanders 


| [of my forces in America, for the exertion. of all 
of the inhabitants came to a reſolution not to eat 
any lamb; and to extend the influence of their 
refolution to thoſe who did not join them in it, 


<« the powers of government, in the ſuppreſſion 
of riots and tumults, and in the effectual ſup- 
port of lawful authority. x. 
Whatever remains to be done on this occa- 


” 


* 4 


« ſion, I commit to your: wiſdom ; not doubting 
„but your zeal for the honour of my crown, 
“ your attention to the juſt rights and authority 
« of the; Britiſh legiſlature, and your affection and 
e concern for the welfare and proſperity. of all 
* my peaple,:will guide you to ſuch ſound. and 
« prudent reſolutions, as may tend at once to pre- 

Nee thoſe: conſtitutional rights over the calo- 


4 4 


« tranquillicy, which, haye lately been interrupted 
«. by riots and diſorders, of the moſt dangerous 
e nature. W. 1% | 


| , . 
If anz alterations hond be wanting in the 


commercial cxconomy of the plantations, which 


may tend to enlarge and ſecure the mutual. and 
EY 5 E beneficial 
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e beneficial intercourſe of my kingdoms and co- 
4 Jonies, they will deſerve, your moſt ſerious con- 
« ſideratian. In effectuating purpoſes ſo worthy 
« of your wiſdom and public ſpirit, you may de- 
« pend upon my moſt, hearty concurrence and 
« ſupport. The preſent happy tranquillity ſub- 
« fiſting in Europe, will enable you to purſue 
* ſuch objects of your interior policy with a more 
« uninterrupted attention. | 53 K 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
_ © T have ordered the proper eſtimates for the 
i current ſervice, of the year to be laid before 
« you... Such ſupplies as you may grant, ſhall be 
4 duly appligd with the otmoſt fidelity, and. ſhall 
ee be diſpenſed with the ftricteſt c q 
3 My lords and gentlemen, :: 


. T earneſtly. recommend to you to proceed in 


8 


1. 7 85 deliberations with temper and unanimity. 
cc © 


$ 


© The time requires, and I doubt not but your 
% own inclinations will lead you to thoſe ſalutary 
<« diſpoſitions. I have nothing at heart but the 
« affertion of legal authority, the preſervation of 
< the liberties of all my ſubjects, the equity and 
e good order of my government, and the con- 
e cord and proſperity. of all parts of my do- 


| Petitions were now preſented to parliathent by 
the merchants of London, Briſtol, Lancaſter, 


Liverpool, Hull, Glaſgow, and, in few words, 


from moſt of the trading and manufacturing towns 


and boroughs in the kingdom, wherein they ſet 


forth the great decay of their trade, owing to the 

0 

vaſt quantity of our manufactures, (beſides thoſe 

articles imported from abroad, which were pur- 
naſed either with our on manufactures, or wich 


the produce of aur colonies) which. the American 
trade formerly took off of our hands; by all 


4 


which many thouſand. manufacturers, ſeameh, and 
labourers had been employed, to the very great 
and increaſing benefit of the nation. That, in 
return for theſe exports, the petitioners had re- 


ceived from the colonies, rice, indigo, tobacco, 


naval. ſtores, oil, Whale. fins, furs, and, lately, 


potraſb, with other f ay pl 
large balance in remittances. by bills of exch 


of their 


from the nature of this trade, conſiſting of Britiſh 


manufactures exported, and of the import of raw 


Materials from America, many of them uſed in 


our manufactutes, and all of thein tending to leſ- 
tes, it 
muſt be deemed of the bigheſt ic poctanee in the 
commercial ſyſtem of this nation: that this com- 


ſen .qur dependence on neighbouring 


merce ſo be neficial to the ſtate, and ſo neceflary 


for the ſupport of multitudes, then lay under 


ſuch difficulties and diſcouragements, that nothing 


leſs than its uttef ruin was apprehended,” without 
parliamenx: that 
the colonies were then indebted to the merchants- 
of Grem Britain, to the amount of ſeveral mil- 
lions ſterling; and that, when preſſed for pay - 


the immediate interpoſition of 


ment, they appeal to paſt experience in proof of 


their willingneſs; but declare it is not in their 


power at preſent to make good their engagements, 
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es made for America: the 
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alledging, that the taxes and reſtrictions laid upon 
them, and the extenſion of the juriſdiction of the 
vice- admiralty courts eſtabliſned by ſome late acts of 
| parliament, particularly by an act paſſed in the 

fourth year of his preſent majeſty, for granting 
certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and plantations 
in America, and by an act paſſed in the fifth year 
of his majeſty, for granting and applying certain 
ſtamp · duties, &c. in the ſaid colonies, &c. with 
ſeveral regulations and reſtraints, which; if found- 
ed in acts of parliament for defined purpoſes, they 
repreſent to have been extended in ſuch a manner, 
as to diſturb legal commerce and haraſs the fair 
trader: and to have ſo far interrupted the uſual 
and former moſt fruitful branches of their com- 
merce, reſtrained the ſale of their produce, thrown 


che ſtate of the ſeveral provinces into confuſion, 


and brought on ſo great a number of actual bank 
ruptcies, that the former opportunities and means 
of remittances and payments were utterly loſt and 
taken from them. That the petitioners were, by 
, theſe unhappy events, reduced to the neceſſity of 
| applying to the houſe, in order to ſecure themſelves 
and their families from impending ruin; to pre- 
vent a multitude of manufacturers from becoming a 
| burden to the community, or elſe ſeeking their bread 
in other countries, to the irretrievable loſs of the 


|| kingdom ; and to pteſerve the ſtrength of this na- 


tion entire, its cominerce flouriſhing, the revenues 
inereaſing, our navigation, the bulwark of the 
kingdom, in a ſtate of growth and extenſion, and 
the colonies, from inclination, d and intereſt, 
firmly attached to the mother country. ne 
| Petitions from every part of the kingdom, re- 
plete with ſueh a number of intereſting facts, ſtated 
and atteſted by ſo many people, whoſe lives having 
been entirely devoted to trade, muſt naturally be 
eſteemed competent judges of a ſubject which they 
had ſo long and ſo cloſely attended to, could not 
fail of haying great weight with the houſe; as had 
alſo a petition which arrived at this time, from the 
agent for the iſland of Jamaica, ſetting forth the 
ill conſequences that had attended à ſtamp-tau 
which the aſſembly of that iſland had impoſed, and 

which was ſuffered to expire, it having been found 
uneqqual and burdenſome in a very high degree: 
and he gave it as his opinion, that the preſent law 


* 


2 


with other ſtaple commodities ; heſides a for à ſtamp duty in the colonies, Would be attended 
0. | ange wich the fare, if not greater inconveniencies. Pe- 
and; bullion, obtained! by the coloniſts for arutles 

roduce, not required for the Britiſſi mar. 
ket, 194 therefore exported to other places: that 


titions were likewiſe received from the agents for 
Virginia and Georgia, ſetting forth their inability 
to pay the ſtamp duty. | eld 29 yah 
The party, however, who had reſolved on the 
ſupport of the ſtamp act at all events, could not 
be prevailed on either by the arguments or the facts 
contained in the petitions, to remit the leaſt of 
their ardor. Such petitions they repreſented as 
the effect of miniſterial artifice; and obſerved, 
that ſuppoſing the diſtreſs of trade, from a due 
exertion of the authority of parliament, was as 
real and ay great as it was repreſented, yet it were 
better to ſubmit to this temporary mconvenience, 
than, by a repeal of the act, to hazard the totat 
loſs of the juſt | ſuperiority 'of Great Britain over 
| a $30, Tas iii es HOW da n 
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her colomes. Ta +46, 444427 hg erz 
Thoſe who contended for the repeal, were di- 
vided in opinion as to the right of taxation, the 
more numerous body, among whom were the mi- 
niſtry, inſiſted that the legiſlature of Great Britain 
had an undoubted right to tax the colonies; w 
relic 


14 
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relied on the inexpediency of the preſent, tat, as | 


ill adapted to the condition of the colonies, .' and 
built upon principles ruinous to the trade of Great 
Britain. Denn i I, 18 14119. 8H 
Thoſe who denied the right of taxation were not 
ſo numerous; but they conſiſted of ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and popular names in the 
R enen cf 
Though this affair was attended by the houſe 
with the moſt unwearied application, yet the na 
ture df their * the number of petitions 
they received, and the multitude of papers and 
witneſſes they had to examine occaſioned a delay 
which could not be remedied 3 during this there 
were continual debates, and the oppoſition. made 
the moſt ſtrenuous efforts for enforcing. the ſtam 
act, and by every means to prevent the repeal. 
In the courſe of this debate two queſtions aroſe, 
upon which the whole turned. The firſt was, 
whether the legiſlature of Great Britain had a right 
of taxation over the colonies, or not? The ſecond 


_ 


| 


VINE 


— — nes 
— — 


| liſhmen, from Magna Charta, and” the natural 
1 right of the ſubject. By that rule of right; h 1 
charters of the colonies, like all othef crown- 


of ENGLAND. A. D. 1566. 
belong to the crown.” It cannot take any man's 
property, even that of the meaneſt cottager, as in 
the caſe of ineloſutes, without” his being heard. 
The lords cannot reject a money - bill from the com- 
mons, nor the commons erect themſelves into a 
court of juſtice. The parliament could not tax 
the clergy, till ſueh time as they were repreſented 
in parliament. Nor can the parliament of Eng- 
land tax Ireland. eee e e ee 
The charters of the colonies, which are derived 
from prerogative, and are in fact only ſo many grants 
from the crown, are not the only right the coloni 


have to being repreſented” before they are taxed. 


They, as Britiſh ſubjects, take up their rights and 
liberties from a higher origin than their charters 
only. They take them up from the ſame origin 
and fountain, from whence they flow to all Eng- 


the 


was confined to the expediency, or inexpediency 
of the late laws. ; tag 

The gentlemen who oppoſed the right of taxa · 
tion moored many learned authorities from Locke, 


Selden, Harrington, and Puffendorf, ſhewing,. || they emigrated under the authority 


and the national ſanction, they went out from hence 


4% That the very foundation and ultimate point in 
% view of all government, is the good of. ſociety.” 
They likewiſe urged, that by going up to Magna 
Charta, and referring to the ſeveral writs upon re- 
cord, iſſued out for the purpoſe of raiſing taxes 
for the crown, and for ſending repreſentatives to 
parliament, as well as from the bill of rights, it 
appears, throughout the hole hiſtory of our con- 


per communem conſenſum partiamenti, that is to ſay, 

of himſelf, or his own repreſentative; and this is 

that firſt and general right, as Britiſh ſubjects, with | 
which the firſt inhabitants of the colonies.) emi- 
grated z for the right does not depend upon their 
charters : the charters, were but the exterior mo: 

delling of the conſtitution of the colonies; but 

the great interior fundamental of their conſtiru- 
tion is this general right of a Britiſh ſubject ; Which 
is the very firſt principle of liberty, No man ſhall 
be taxed, but by himſelf or his repreſentative, 

That the counties palatine of Cheſter, Durham, 
and Lancaſter, , were not taxed but in their o.]ỹn 
aſſemblies or parliaments; till at different periods 
in our hiſtory: they were melted, into our preſent 
form of parliamentary repreſentation; |, That the 
body of the clergy, till very late, taxed them- 
ſelves, and granted the king benevolences. That 

the marches of Wales had a right of taxing them. 
ſelves till they ſent members to parliament, and 
from this circumſtance has continued the Ae of 
the king's. proclamations, and of our acts of par- 


mm b 


grants, are to be reſtricted and interpreted, for 

the benefit, not the prejudice of the ſubjects. Had 
the firſt inhabitants of the colonies renounced all 
connection with their mother country, they might 
have renounced their original rights; but when 
of the crown, . 


r N 


at the hazard of their lives and fortunes, with all 
the firſt great privileges of Engliſhmen on their 
backs: but at the ſame time they were not, and 
could not be bound by penal laws of this country, 
from the ſeverity of which they fled, to climates 
remote from the heavy hand of power, and which 


they hoped to find more friendly to their principles 
ſtitution, that no Britiſh ſubject can be taxed, but Principles: 


| of civil and religious liberty. It 18 upon this 


ground, that it has been -univerſally received as 


law, that no acts of parliament made here, and 


particularly thoſe which enact any penalty, are 


binding upon the colonies, unleſs they are ſpecialty 
named. The inhabitants of the colönies Une . 
named. Ihe inhabitants of the colonies once re- 


moved from the domeſtie legiſlation of the mother 


= 


country, are no more dependent upon it in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem, than the Iſſe of Man is, or than, in 
| the feudal ſyſtem of Europe, many ſubordinate 
principalities are dependent on the juriſdiction of 
the ſeigneur ſuzerain, or lord paramount; but ow-. 
ing only to a. limited obedience. By what Has 
been ſaid it is not meant to affect the caſe of any 
external duties laid upon their ports, or of any re- 
ſtrictions which by the ack of navigation, or other 
acts are laid upon their commerce; for they are in 
the ſame caſe, as all other colonies belonging to 
the reſt of the maritime powers in Europe; Wh 
have ſhut up their colonies from all intercourſe 
with foreign countries, in the very firſt eſtabliſhs 
ment. What is ſpoken of are internal taxes, to 
be levied on the body of the people; and that, 


iament to this day, although unneceſſarily, to 
name eſpecially ths principale 1 
towns. of Monmouti N | 1 
people carry the idea of 5 too * in 
| it can do every thing; Which is not true, 
— were, a is pot right conſtturionally : for 
then chere might be an arbitrary power in a par. 
liament as well as in any one man. 
many things a Parliament 


make itſelf executive, nor 


There are 
cannot do. It cannot 
diſpoſe of offices that 
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and Berwick. That many 


before they can be liable to theſe internal taxes, 
they muſt firſt be repreſented; l. 


* 


Several other arguments were made uſe of, and 
many inſtances brought from ancient hiſtory of the 
conduct of ſome of the moſt famous republics, 
with reſpect to their colonies; and likewiſe of colo- 
nies Which outgtew their mother countries, ſuch as 
Carthage, the nothetn emigrants, &c. Precedents 
were alſo quoted from what happened in the United 
Netherlands, and other places, which ſhould ſerve 
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as a beacon, to warn us from purſuing ſuch mea 
ſures, as brought about thoſe revolutions, - =. - 


I 


G E 0 R G E K III. 


ſide obſerved, that it was neceſſary to clear away 
from the queſtion, all that maſs of diſſertation and 


learning, diſplayed in arguments which have been 


brought from ſpeculative men, who have writtten 


upon the ſubject of goverment: That the refine- 
ments upon that ſubject, and arguments of natural 
lawyers, as Locke, Selden, Puffendorf, &c. are 
little to the purpoſe in a queſtion of conſtitutional 
law: That it is abſurd to apply records from the 
earlieſt times to our preſent conſtitution; becauſe 


the conſtitution is not the ſame; and it is impoſſi- 


ble to tell what it was at ſome of the times that are 
2 That there are things even in Magna 
Charta which are not conſtitutional now, and that 
thoſe records are no proofs of our conſtitution as it 
now is: That the conſtitution of this country has 
always been in a moving ſtate, either gaining or 
loſing ſomething: That the repreſentation of the 
commons of Great Britain was not formed into any 
certain ſyſtem till Henry VII: That with regard 
to the modes of taxation, when we get beyond the 
reign of Edward I. or king John, we are loſt in 
obſcurity, the hiſtory of thoſe times being entirely 
uncertain': That as to the writs upon record, they 
were ſome of them iſſued according to law, and 
others not; and ſuch were thoſe concerning ſhip- 
money; calling aſſemblies to tax themſelves, or to 
compel benevolences : That other taxes were raiſed 
by eſcuage fees for knight's ſervice, and other 
means ariſing from the feudal ſyſtem: That bene- 
volences are contrary to law, and it is well known 
how people reſiſted the demands of the crown in the 
caſe of ſhip- money, and were proſecuted by the 


court: and that were any ſet of men to meet now, 


in order to lend the king money, it would be con- 
trary to law, and a breach of the rights of parlia- 
ment: That as to the privilege enjoyed by the 
marches of Wales of taxing themſelves, it was but 
of ſhort duration; only during the life of Edward 


I. after his deceaſe they were annexed to the crown, 


and became ſubject to taxes like the reſt of the do- 


unneceflary cuſtom of naming Wales and the town 
of Monmouth in all proclamations and acts of par- 
liament: That Henry VIII was the firſt who iſſued 
writs for it to return two members to parliament: 
That the crown extended the right ad libitum; from 
whente the inequality of repreſentation, in our con- 


ſtitution of this day, ariſes: Henry VIII iſſued a writ 


to Calais to ſend one burgeſs to parliament; and 


one of the counties palatine was taxed fifty years 


to ſubſidies; before it ſent members to parliament : 


parliament ; for when they taxed themſelves in their 


aſſemblies it was done with the concurrence and 


conſent of parliament, ho, upon their petition for 
that purpoſe permitted them to tax themſelves, the 


convocation ſitting at the ſame time with the parlia- 
ment: they had their repreſentatives two biſhops 
and abbots, always ſitting in the houſe of lo 

and,” in the other houſe, they had ever à right of 
voting fingly for the election of members: there- 
fore the argument founded on the'caſe of the cler- 


Py,” is not of any force, becauſe they were at no 
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for the colonies of the Tytians in Africa, and of 


the Greeks in Afia, were totally different fr f 
In aaſwer to theſe arguments thoſe on the other : F RE 


ſyſtem: That no nation before ourſelves formed 
any regular ſyſtem of :calonization, but the Ro 
mans ; and their ſyſtem was a military one, bi 
garriſons placed in the principal towns of the con- 
quered provinces; but the right of juriſdiction of 
the mother country over her colonies was, among 
the Romans, boundleſs and uncontrolable: That 
the ſtates of Holland were not colonies; but ſtates 
dependent on the houſe of Auſtria, in a feudal 
dependence: That nothing could be more different 
from our colonies, than that ſhock of men, as 
they have been termed, who came from the north 
and poured into Europe: they renounced all laws, 
all protection, all connection with their mothe; 
countries: they choſe their leaders and — — | 
under their banners, to ſeek their fortunes and 
eſtabliſh new kingdoms upon the ruins of the 
Roman empire; whereas our colonies, emigrated 
under the ſanction of the crown and. parliament; 
were modelled, gradually into their preſent forms, 
by charters, grants and ſtatutes z. but they were 
never ſeparated from the mother country, or ſo 
emancipated, as to become ſui juris. 
They farther obſerved, that there are ſeveral 
ſorts of colonies in Britiſh, America: the charter 
colonies, the proprietary governments, and the 
king's colonies: That the firſt. colonies were the 
charter colonies ; ſuch as the Virginia company, 
and theſe companies had amongſt their directors, 
members of the privy council, and of both houſes 


of parliament; they were under the authority of 


the privy council, and had agents reſiding here 
reſponſible for their proceedings : that ſo much 
were they conſidered as belonging to the crown, 
and not to the king perſonally (a great difference, 
though attended to by few) that when the two 
houſes in the time of Charles I. were going ta 
paſs a bill concerning the colonies, a meſſage was 
ſent to them by his majeſty, importing, that they 
were the king's colonies, and that the bill was 
unneceſſary; for that the privy council would 


| | | take order about them: and accordingly-the bill 
minions of England, and from thence came the | a 


never received the royal aſſent. T7 
They urged, that the commonwealth' parlia» - 


ment, as ſoon as it was ſettled, were, very early, 


jealous of the colonies ſepatating themſelves from 


chem; and paſſed a reſolution or act, to declare 
and eſtabliſn the authorty of England over her 
colonies. But ſuppoſing there was no expreſs law, 
or reaſon founded upon any neceſſary inference 
from an expreſs law, yet the uſage alone would 
be ſufficient to ſupport that authority: for, conti- 
nued they, have not the colonies, ever ſince their firſt 
eſtabliſhment, ſubtnitted to the juriſdiction of the 
mother country? Ia all queſtions of property, the 


appeal of the colonies havę been to the privy council 


time unrepreſented. So the -reafoning about the | 
colonies of Great Britain drawn from the colonies 


vt anithquitiy, is a meer uleleß diſplay of dearning ; 
6b: 436 97 Vox. II. | 


here; and ſuch cauſes have been determined, n. 
by the law of the colonies, but by the law 
England: frequently have the colonies been 
obliged to refer to the juriſdiction here to ſetile 
the diſputes among their o/ðn governments. New 
Hampſhire and Connecticut, have been in bload 
about their differences; which ſnews the abſolute 
neceſſity of one ſuperior deciſtve juriſdigton to 
which all ſubordinate juriſdictions may apply. 
Nothing could be more fatal to the peace of the 
colonies. at any time, than the parliament giving 
up its M ee them; for in ſuch a. — 
| there 
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there muſt be an entire diſſolution of government. 
It is eaſy to foreſec, conſidering how the colonies 
are compoſed, that there would be no end of feuds 
und fattivfis among the ſeveral ſeparate govern- 
ments when once there ſhall be no ſuperior go- 
 vernmeht to decide their mutual differences: and 
| ment being diſſolved, nothing remains but 
that the ſeveral colonies muſt either change their 


conftitution, and take ſome new form of govern- | 
he ſe- | 
veral forms of theit conſtitution are, at preſent, | 


ment, or fall under ſome foreigh power. 


very various, having been produced, like all other 
3 by accident and circumſtances. The 
forms of government in every colony, 

from time to time according to the ſize of the co- 
lony, and fo have been extended again from time 
to time, as the numbers of the inhabitants, and 
their commercial connections, outgrew the firſt 
model. At firſt ſome of the colonies had only one 
governor, aſſiſted by two or three council; after 
which more were added; courts of juſtice were 


Some things were done by inſtructions from the ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, others by order of the king and coun- 
cil, and. ſome by commiſſion under the great ſeal. 
It is obſervable, in conſequence of theſe eſtabliſn- 


ments from time to time, and the dependency of 


theſe governments upon the ſupreme legiſlature at 
home, that the lenity of each government in the 
colonies, has been extreme towards the -ſubje&t ; 
but if all theſe governments which are now inde- 
pendent of each other, ſhould become independent 


of the mother country, it is to be feared the inha- | 


bitants would ſoon find to their coſt, how little they 


were aware of the conſequences: They would, in | 


that caſe, ſoon feel the hand of power much hea- 
vier upon them in their own governments than they 


have yet done, or ever imagined. The conſtitu- 


tion of the ſeveral colonies being made up of dif- 


ferent principles, they muſt remain dependent upon 


the juriſdiction of the mother country, or they 
muſt be totally diſmembered from it. No one ever 
thought the contrary, till the trumpet of ſedition 
has been lately blown. Acts of parliament have 
been . = only r- doubt of their le- 
gality, but with univerſal applauſe, the great obi 

of which has been e to fix 3 
the colonies, ſo as to centre in the boſom of that 
country, from whence they took their origin. The 
navigation act ſhut up their commerce with foreign 


countries. Their ports have been made ſubject to 


cuſtoms and regularions, which cramped and di- 


miniſhed their trade, and duties have been laid, | 
affecting even the inmoſt part of their commerce, | 
and _— others that of the poſt; yet all theſe | 

fu peaceably, and no one ever | 
thought, till now, of this doctrine, that the colo: | 
nies are not to be taxed, regulated, or bound by | 
| conſtitution. It was alſo obſerved, that the colo- 
now, were diſpleaſed at reſtrictions which did not 
permit them to make the greateſt advantage of 
their commerce in their own private and peculiar | 
branches: but though theſe few'merchants might | 
think themſelves loſers, in articles which they had | 


have been ſubmitted to 


parliament. A few particular merchants then, as 


no right to gain, as being. prejudicial to the general 
national ſyſtem, yet 


were adapted | N 
there are eight who have no votes in electing mem- 


upon the whole, the colonies {| over ber colonies, in all caſes whatſoever, and with- 


were — 1 laws, found- 
ed upon principles of ſolid policy, fluag | 
a great weight” of naval force into the hands. of | 
the mother country, which was to protect the eg · 


| A. D. 1566. 
lonies, and without which union the colonies maft 


| have been-entirely weak and defencelefs ; inſtead 


of which they betame relatively, ſubordinately, 
and in proportion great, as the mother country 
advanced in ſuperiority over the reſt of the mart- 
time powers in Europe; to which both mutually 
contributed, and of which both have reaped the 
benefit, equal to the natural and juſt relation in 
which they both ſtand reciprocally, of dependen 


on one ſide, and protection on the other 


They added, there can be no doubt but that 
the inhabitants of the colonies are as much re 
ſented in parliament as the greateſt part of the pro- 
ple of England, among nine millions of whom, 


bers of parliament: every objection therefore to 
the dependency of the colomes upon parliament, 
which ariſes to it upon the ground of repreſenta- 


| tion, goes to the whole preſent | conſtitution; of 


Great Britain. A member of parliament choſen 


| for any borough, repreſents. not only the conſti- 
next erected, and then aſſemblies were created. | 


tuents, and inhabitants of that particular place, 
but alſo the inhabitants of every other borough in 
Great Britain: he repreſents the city of London, 
and all other the commons of. the land, and the 
inhabitants of all the colonies and dominions of 
Great Britain, and is in duty and conſcience bound 
to take care of their intereſts. As to the diſtinRioa 
of internal and external taxes, it is as falſe and 
groundleſs as any other that has been made. It 
is granted, that reſtrictions upon trade, and duties 
upon the ports, are legal, at the ſame time that 
the right of the parliament of Great Britain to lay 

internal taxes upon the colonies is denied. What 
real difference can there be in this diſtinction? A 
tax laid in any place, is like a pebble falling into, 
and making a circle in a lake, till one circle pro- 
duces and gives motion to another, and the whole 


circumference is agitated from the centre; for no- 


thing can be more clear, than that a tax of ten or 
twenty per cent. laid upon tobacco, either in the 
ports of Virginia or London, is a duty laid upon 
the inland plantations of Virginia a hundred miles 
from the ſea, wherever the tobacco grows. It was 
alſo urged, that protect ion is the ground that gives 
2 right of taxation: that the obligation between 
the colonies and the mother country, is natural and 
reciprocal, conſiſting of defence on the one ſide, 
and obedience on the other; and that common 
ſenſe tells, that they muſt be dependent in all points 
upon the mother country, or elſe not belong to it 
at all; that the queſtion is not, what was law? 
or what was the conſtitution ? but the queſtion is, 
what is law now? and what is the conſtitution 
now? That if a matter of right has been generally 
exerciſed, and as generally held to be law, as has 
been proved in numberleſs inſtances, without its 
ever having been queſtioned before, it is now the 


nies had gone very great lengths; and it was even 
inſiſted, 8 by appointing deputies, from their 
ſeveral aſſemblies, to confer together, they had 
abſalutely forfeired their charterss. 
The debates being at an end, and the queſtiqn 
put, the power of the legiſlature of Great Britain 


|| outany diſtinction in regafd to taxation, was con- 


firmed and aſcertained, without a diviſion. 
The grand committee who had paſſed the reſo- 


lytions, on which the foregoing queſtion bs % 
| | 1 pPated, 


K 


„ 
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bated, had alſo paſſed another for the total repeal 
of the ſtamp act; and two bills were accordingly 
brought in to anſwer; theſe purpoſes. By the re- 
ſolutions on which the former was founded, it was 
declared, that tumults and inſurreions. of the 
moſt dangerous nature had been raiſed and carried 
dn in ſeveral of the colonies, in open defiance of 
government, and in manifeſt violation of the laws 
and legiſlative authority of this kingdom. That 
theſe tumults and inſurrections had been encouraged 
and inflamed, by ſeveral votes and reſolutions 
which had paſſed in the aſſemblies of the ſaid. co- 
lonies, derogatory to the honour of government, 
and deſtructive to their legal and conſtitutional de- 
pendency on the crown, parliament, &c. By the 
bill itſelf, all votes, reſolutions, or orders, which 
had been paſſed by any of the general aſſemblies | 
in America, by which they aſſumed to themſelves 
the ſole and excluſive right of taxing his mazeſty's | 
ſubjects in the colonies, were annulled, and de- 
elared contrary to law, derogatory to the legiſlative 
authority of parliament, and inconſiſtent with their 
dependency upon the crown. a 
Far from being diſpirited, the oppoſition gained 
new vigour, and {till reſiſted the repeal in every 
part of its progreſs. So many inſtances of the 
inexpediency of the ſtamp-duty had already oc- 
curred, that the queſtion was ſcarcely controverti- 
ble; therefore inſtead of entering into the merits 
of that part of the controverſy, they reſted their 
_ Principal defence upon the reſolutions, on which 
the late bill for ſecuring the dependency of the co- 
| Aonies had been found. 
From thence they argued, that the total repeal | 
of the ſtamp-· act, while ſuch an outrageous reſiſt- 
ance continued, would for the future leſſen the 
authority of Great Britain, and make it appear 
even contemptible: that ſuch a ſubmiſſion of the 
ſupreme legiſlature would be in effect a ſurrender of 
their ancient unalienable rights, to ſubordinate pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, eſtabliſhed only by prerogative ; | 
which in itſelf had no ſuch power to beſtow ;. 
that a conceſſion of this nature carried with it ſuch, 
an appearance of weakneſs and timidity in govern- 
ment, as might probably encourage freſh inſults, 
and leſſen the reſpe& of his majeſty's ſubjects to 
the dignity of his crown, and the authority of the 
laws: that the power of taxation is one of the 
moſt eſſential branches of all authority; chat it 
cannot be equitably or impartially exerciſed, if it 
is not extended to all the members of the ſtate, in 
proportion to their reſpective abilities; but if a 
part are ſuffered to be exempt from a due ſhare 
of thoſe burthens, which the public exigencies re- 
quire to be impoſed upon the whole, ſuch a par- 
tiality ſo directly repugnant to the truſt Pai by 

| olutely 


the people in every legiſlature, muſt be at 
deſtructive of that confidence, on which all go- 
yernment ſhould be founded. 

The inability of the coloniſts to comply with the 
terms of the ſtamp· act was alſo denied, and, as an 
inſtance to the contrary, that of the debt, con- 
tracted by them in the laſt war, one million ſeven 
hundred fifty five, thouſand pounds has been already 
diſcharged, and that in the courſe. of three years 
only; and that the much greater part, of their. re- 


— 


2»-ůä— 


— 


maining incumbrances, amounting in the whole to 
ſeven. hundred and ſixty thouſand, pounds will be 
diſehatged in two years more 

Many other arguments were made uſe of in order 
«AN IF N 


44 
* 


as every 2 
againſt, 
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to ſhew thy heavy burdens with which the mother 


country was loaded; the ability of the Americans 


their exemption from all manner of taxation ; 
and their peremptory and refractory refuſal to 
contribute in any degree to ths public expences, 
In anſwer to theſe arguments, it was obſerved, 
by thoſe on the other ſide of the queſtion, that 
the three firſt objections bore no manner of weight, 
| ence, they preſumed, was already 
guarded by the bill for ſecuring the de- 
pendence of the colonies ; which had alſo ſuffi- 
ciently provided for the honour and dignity of 
Great Britain, and its conſtitutional ſuperiority | 
over them. = 
They ſaid, that the propriety of all the parts 
contributing to the expences of the whole is rea- 
dily admitted: the fact alledged, of the heavy 


— 


debt contracted by the Americans in the courſe of 


the war, ſufficiently ſhews they contributed lar 

ly to the public expence; as their being re id 
part of it ſince, is alſo a convincing proof, that 
the parliament were of opinion, they had contri- 
buted beyond their abilities: that nothing cou 

be more remote from fact, than the aſſertion, that 
they paid no taxes. They even paid many which 
had been laid on by act of parliament; as they 
then paid a great variety of port duties, impoſed 
previous to the ſtamp act; which lay very heavy 
upon their trade, and tended much to inflame 
their minds againſt that law. That they paid 


many port: duties impoſed by provincial authority; 


many exciſes; a land-tax in many provinces; a 
heavy poll-tax; beſides a faculty-tax upon all 
perſonal eſtates and acquiſitions, amounting in 
ſome provinces to five or ſix ſhillings in the pound: 
ſo that the aſſertion of their not contributing to 
the public expence, being falſe, every argument 
built upon ſo baſeleſs a foundation, muſt of courſe 
fall to the ground. 


It was further urged; that moſt of the provinces 


in North America are notoriouſly poor: that they 


were upwards. of four, millions in debt to the 


merchants of Great Britain; who being creditors 


to ſuch an amount, ars in reality the . 
of a: great part of what the Americans ſeem to 
poſſeſs : that the ſuppreſſion of manufactures in 
that country, and obliging them to take every 
ſort which they uſe. from Great Britain, comprizes 
all ſpecies of taxes in one, and makes them in 
reality the ſupporters of a great part of the pub - 


lic burthens: that their great diſtance from hence, 


and the difficulty of making us thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the minute circumſtances of every 
colony, renders us liable to great miſtakes, and 
conſequently to the hazard of great oppreſſion, 


whenever we attempt to levy internal taxes in that 


country: that our true policy is to acquieſce in 
the great commercial advantages we derive from 
the Americans, rather than to attempt a revenue 


from thence ; which, by diſabling the people to 
make returns to our merchants, will put them 
under a neceſſity to ſet. up manufactures of their 
own: that by the former policy, America has 
been advantageous to us, and quiet in itſelf; but 
that the 
the Al eff 


F$3..3 


reſent (tate of things ſhews too evidently 
&s of a contrary 'mode of acting. 
Oa the queſtion being pur, notwithſtanding che 


. 


vigour with which che oppoſition was ſupported, 


che bill paſſed by a majority of two hundred ſe- 
yeaty-five to one hundred ſixty ſeven, and — 
N n . 
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catried up to the lords by above two hundred | 


members of the houſe of commons. The eclat, 


the upper houſe: a proteſt was entered againſt tt 


A. D. 1766. 


« ebantages Which may be expected from weh 


1 * Wiſe and ſalutary proviſions 
however, with which it was introduced did not 
Prevent its meeting with a ſtrong oppoſition in 


at the ſecond reading, by thirty three lofds, and 


at the third by twenty-eight, notwithſtanding which || © ners and good order —— 
true and laſting happineſs" ſhal 


it was carried by a m. 
on the eighteenth of 
aſſent. 


rity of thirty-four ; and 
arch” received the royal 


| T2 if firmly rely. 
The American werehente made 1 moſt numerous * 


„ have nothing further to fecommend to wy 
Tn than that you will exert your beſt endeavours 
in your reſpective counties, to enforce- the exe- 
4 cution of the laws, and to promote goed man- 
— people whoſe 

my conſtant 
Pont s whoſe 8 wad I ha 0 


receive your eofcblenee 60 the anlancholy 


e care, and u 


appearance on this occaſion to expreſs their Joy | | “ event of my brother's a * as 4 RO of your 


and gratitude 3 the ſhips in the river diſplayed their | * affection and 
colours; ſeveral houſes in the city were illumi- 
nated; and every proper method was taken to de- . 57 the confidence 


moriſtrate the juſt ſenſe that was entertained of his 
majeſty's goodneſs, and the wiſdom of parliament, 
th conciliating the minds of the Peopfe du u eri- 
tical occaſion. 0 
Ing conſequence of Mons Kot kerml r the 
capital trading towns in England, a bill was paſſed 
this ſeſſion for opening free-ports, under certain 
reſtrictions, in 4iffe rent parts of the Weſt · Indies. 
The parliament CGndabed ſitting till the ſixth | 
of June, on which day his majeſty went to the 
houſe of peers and put an end to the Teo wy the 
following ſpeech. 5 


35 My lords and Wan nnn n 
« It is with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, An Fhave, 
* obſerved the wiſdom and moderation which have | 
.« uniformly guided yon through the many I 
tant deliberations, in which you have been en- 
« gaged during the courſe of this long and inte- 
« reſting ſeſſion of parliament. be 
* that the moſt falutary effects mol be the natural 
« reſult of deliberations conducted I fi ſuch 
_ „principles. 5 0 | 


ok i. 
4 
| 


PACE Gebilemia Ur the der — 
„I thank 
4 ſo ches full 
ments, and Ho the ſupport of public credit: 
and you may reſt aſſured,” that no economy will 
„ be wanting, 


hon purpoſes for r which they? were . 


ob My rc and bentbewen; dr Miche Jan 

The preſent general diſpoſition er all the 

« powers of Europe, ſeems to indicate a continu- 

<« ance of peace: and it is my earneſt del 

* preſerve the general tranquilli ity, 

on my part, a the enga ment I am under By 
*& treaties. And on this 


W 


e myſelf || 


it - 


|. 
. 
| 


| 
; lll 
T7 


ll 
by fultlting, | 
dundation, T ma fes 


ll 


1 


1 
i} 
4 


u for the ſupplies which you have 
given for ie ſeveral” eſtabliſh- 


5 


to render chem effectual for the 


==] 


loyalty. 

<«T ſhall be careful that my conduct al juſti- 
you ſo affectionately expreſs, 

«© in my applying properly ſuch” ſupphes as you 
ray may Rind Pe for os public ſervice.” OY 


On the thirtieth of ja the eving ts 8 
Arete in the miniſtry: his grace the duke 2 
Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the treaſury in 
the room of the marquis of Rockingham: the 
ear] of Shelburne ſucteeded the” duke of Rich- 
mond as ſecretary of ſtate; lord Camden was cre- 
| ated lord high chancellor in the place of the earl 
of Northington, as was the hönoùrable Charles 
Townſhend chancellor of the exchequer, in the 
room of the right hohourable William Dowdef- 
well; and the right hohourable William Pitt, Who, 
ſome Fþ before had been created viſcount Pyn- 
— earl of Chatham,” Was made Jord privy- 

"be exceeding high price of Pepe, at 'this 
"time, cauſed the poor to riſe in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom ; when they deſtroyed tlie flour mile, 
ſeized on corn, and other necefaries of Ife, which 
they ſold at a moderate price, and delivered the 
money to the owners. In ſome | 
| much more violent; for, inſtea 
above method of fupplying their Wants, they 
ripped open the" Tacks, and ſcatterecd the corn 
- about, | ſeized butter, cheeſe, and bacon, in the 
"which they threw into the ſtreets, and be- 
in the moſt out S manner to the' Fe- 


r bang the 


prietors of tlie goods they thus demalithed. - 


On the twenty-ninth of September; her majeſty 
Was ſafely delivered '6f à prineefs, Who on rhe 
e e vf che following monch was bap⸗ 
'rized by che mates 'of Charlotte Augufta Matilda. 

ors were the King ef Denmark, rep 


nin hig g de Scalia T Pottland lord 
Ae, the Denmark tepreſeited by 
the counteſs of E Nene, one of the ladies of 


the bed=chamber';! and ber rgyal highnefs' the 


5 ſonably hope and expect the fame ſtrict foes Louifa in oqtt oc 9D © 

4 formance of thoſe engagements, Which other f“ On the” 40 . 8 ſeren 1 
powers are under to my crown. . Re 1 eight in trie eve yal R "princeſs 
The many regulations which you lade made - Carbine" Matilda 0 Key! At th oh yal; 
-« for extending and promoting the trade and ma- the, duke of York, betng"ptoky fer de kin 

„ nufackures of Great Britain, and for ſettling: Bentmark : and the nett mern ing er maj 

2 the mutual intercourſe of my Kingdoms ufd from Carlton houſe for Harwich Neclepe 

— in ſuch à manner ab to Provide for al H 1 bf Glovteſter; "the 
improvement of the colonies, on © plan of F figüt Tiongtrable y Beothby, | 

-« dye ſubordination to the comtmercil zurck of [82 ee her ens fy NE A ha: "Pic 
«the mother country, ate the ftrongeſt proofs” of Kent dz jefty ethbatked wich Tier hci reti 
. your equitable arid comprehenſſye regard ic the nu & eiguteenth fandeck a Alterm, 


. welfare” of all my domipions ; an 8 


Nea eruly | ja W ese e of her new TH 


| Gs. 1 
«« worthy of à Britin Parka, che elerenth ö November his 0 eh. 
en mal be my endeavour; that well cire Yel ad th the the ſei Vith eee Hoff | 
. * taken, n — 9 BN TOW anf a 1c. 5 N 
«© M 


« My lords and gentlemen; | 
„The high price of wheat, and the defective 
« produce of that grain laſt harveſt, together with 
ec the extraordinary demand for the ſame from fo- 
* reign parts, have principally determined me to 
« call you thus early together, that I might have 
<« the ſenſe of parliament; as ſoon as conveniently 
might be, on a matter ſo important, and parti- 
4 cularly affecting the poorer ſort of my ſubjects. 
The urgency of the neceſſity called upon me, 
„ jn the mean time to exert my royal authority 
for the preſervation of the public ſafety againſt 
t a growing calamity, which could not admit of 
« delay. I have therefore by, and with the ad- 
vice of my © privy council laid an embargo on 
« wheat and wheat flour going out of the king- 
« dom until the advice of parliament could be 
<«< taken thereupon. 
elf further proviſions of law be requiſite or 
c expedient, with regard to the dearneſs of corn, | 
* ſo neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of the poorer ſort, 
<« they cannot eſcape the wiſdom®Fof parliament, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


<< thereof. e | 

« At the ſame time T muſt with concern take 
& notice, that notwithſtanding my cares for my 
* le, a ſpirit of the moſt daring inſurrection 
ec has, in divers parts, broke forth in violences of 
« the moſt criminal nature, | | 

« Neceſſary orders have been given for bringing 
« ſuch dangerous offenders to condign puniſhment 
ct and ſpeedy juſtice ; nor ſhall vigilance and vigour 
c on my part be wanting to reſtore obedience and 
ce xeyerence to law and government. 

J have the 2 to inform you, that 
cc ſince I laſt met you I have concluded a treaty 
4 of commerce with my good ſiſter the empreſs of 

«© Ruſſia, whereby that conſiderable branch of 
« trade is fixed on a juſt and ſatisfactory footing. 
It is with pleaſure I alſo acquaint you, that 
«* the marriage between my good brother the king 
« of Denmark, and my lifter the princeſs Caroline 
« Matilda, has been folemnized, and the natural 
«© alliance between the two crowns happily ſtrength- 
* ened by an additional tie of ſo agreeable 
nn, ̃ EILEODENT 


* to which I recommend the due conſideration 


1 
a 
! 
* 
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« Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
I have ordered the proper eſtimates for the 
« current ſervice of the year to be laid before you. | 
« Such ſupplies, as you may grant, ſhall be duly | 
* applied, with the utmoſt fidelity and ftrictelt | 
regard, to the object for which they were | 
„„ | | 


„ My lords and gentlemen, | 

The general poſture of affairs in Europe, af- 
„ fords no occaſion to lay any thing new before 
« you on that head. My purpoſes are conſtant, 
& and fixed to maintain on my part the public 
« tranquillity inviolate, and to ſupport the dignity 
« of my crown and the rights of my ſubjects. 
The juſtice and the wiſdom of the other great 
« powers of Europe leave no room to apprehend 
« any intentions of a contrary nature.” , 


A. D. 1767. In the courſe of the preceding 
year, violent diſputes had happened between the 
proprietors of Eaſt-India ſtock, and the directors; 
occaſioned by the former ſuppoſing, chat an in- O 


| any conqueſt ; that ſuch poſſeſſions in the hands 
| a trading corporation were improper and danger- 


yet the vaſt expenditure of government, in the 
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creaſe of dividend ſhould be made, adequate to the 


great opulence of the company at this time; ow- 


ing to their amazing ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies. 


This the directors ſtrenuouſly oppoſed; and in a 


little time the news papers became the common 
field for the diſcuſſion of India affairs, by which 


means every thing relative to them was publicly 
known. Soon after it was rumoured that the go- 


vernment intended to interfere, in ſome manner, 


in the diſpolition of the company's affairs. At firſt 


this report obtained but little credit, till, a few 
days before the meeting of the general court at 
Michaelmas, 4 meſſage was actually received by 
the directors, from the miniſtry, informing them, 
* That as the affairs of the Eaſt India company 
had been mentioned in parliament laſt ſeſſion; 
It was very. probable they might be taken into 
conſideration again; therefore, from the reg 
they had for the welfare of the company, and 
that they might have time to prepare their pa- 
pers for that occaſion, they informed them, that 
the parliament would meet ſome time in No- 
vember.” . | | 
Accordingly, in the beginning of this ſeſſion, a 
committee was appointed to examine into the ſtats 
and condition of the company, and ſome time after 
it was ordered, that copies of the company's char- 
ters, their treaties with, and grants from the coun- 
try powers; together with their letters and cor- 
reſpondence to and from their ſervants in India; 
the ſtate of their revenues in Bengal, Bahar, Q- 
rixa, and other places, . ſhould all De laid before 
the houſe : alſo an account of all expences incurred 
by government on the company's account, whether 
in the naval, military, or whatever other depart+ 
ments. An order was then given for printing the 
Eaft India Hate upon which the court of di- 
rectors preſented a petition, ſhe wing the great in- 


jury it would be to the company, and the many ill 


conſequences that would probably attend the print: 
ing the private correſpondence between them and 
their ſervants. In 2 of this petition a 
motion being made to diſcharge the 2h. pay a de- 
bate enſued ; but it was at laſt agreed, that the 
private correſpondence ſhould not be printed. 
Among the ſeveral queſtions, which aroſe dur- 
ing the courſe of this enquiry, was the right of the 


| company to their territorial acquiſitions ? It was 


argued that they had no right by their charters 


. ; 


| ous ; and that, if it were even legally and politi- 


cally right that they ſhould hold thoſe territories, 


protection of that company, gave it a fair and 


' equitable title to the revenues ariſing from the 


conqueſts, But thoſe who maintained the rights 


of the company, denied that the crown had made 


any reſervation of ſuch acquiſitions as had been 
made by it: that it was a dangerous infringement 
on property and public faith to queſtion them, as 
the company had purchaſed its charters from the 
public, and that they were confirmed by act of 
parliament. That if the crown had any right to 
the poſſeſſions of that body in India, the court: 


were open for the trial of that claim: that the 
houſe of commons was not by the conſtitutiom the 
interpreter of laws, or the decider of legal rights: 
that it would Be of the moſt fatal conſequence to 
the 1 Great Britain if ever they, 


ſhould 
aſſume 
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aſſume it: that as tö the equitable right pretended | 


from the expehcts of government, the company 
ftood as fait in that light as the crown, they hav- 


ing expetided much greater ſums in acquiring the 


diſputed territories and revenues. 4 
On the twentieth of May a petition was pre- 
ſented, by the company, to parliament, containing 
two ſets of propoſals for a temporary agreement, 
which was to laſt for three years, By the firſt, 
the government was to grant the company ſome. 
advantages with reſpect to the inland duties on 
their teas, and a drawback on the exportation of 
them to Ireland and the colonies, and ſome others 
reſpecting raw. ſilk,  calicoes, -muſlins, . the re- 
eruiting ſervice and military ſtores. _ That in re- 


turn, after deducting four hundred | thouſand. || 
ounds, in lieu of the company's former commer- 


dial profits, the nett produce of all the remaining 


revenues and trade, after deducting all charges, 


Were to be equally divided between the govern: 
ment and the company; provided that the com- 
pany's property in the new acquiſitions continued 
for three years. | 3 


” By the ſecond propoſals, the company, offered. 


upon the ſame terms, to pay the ſpecific ſum of 
four hundred thouſand pounds per annum, for 
three years, by half yearly payments; and to in- 
demnify the public for any loſs the revenue might 
be at, by granting the advantages which they re. 
quired in the tea trade, if the advanced conlump- 
tion of it, taken at an average of five years, did 
/ TRIS 

FTheſe laſt propoſals were accepted by the houſe, 
With this difference only, that the agreement was 
limited to two inſtead of three years; and on the 
twelfth of June a bill was paſſed on thoſe terms; 
as was another, on the ſecond of July, for regu- 
lating the dividend of the company; which or- 
dered that no dividend ſhould be made from the 
twenty-fourth of June, but in purſuance of a 
vote carried on in ballot, in a general court ſum- 
moned for the purpoſe ſeven days before; nor any 
increaſe of dividend beyond ten per cent. till the 
fext meeting of parliament. The ſame day his 
majeſty was pleaſed to put an end to the ſeſſion. 

On the twenty: ſeventh of September captain 
Wrotteſly arrived from Monaco with the melan- 
choly news, that his royal highneſs Edward A u- 
guſtus, duke of Tork and Albany, died at that 
place, on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, 


about eleven in the morning, His royal highneſs's 
diforder was 2 malignant fever, in which he lay | 


fourteen days. The body was opened and em- 
balmed; after Which it was put on board his ma- 
jeſty's ſhip, Montreal, to be brought to England; 
Where it arrived on the firſt of November, and, 
on the third, was interred in the royal vault in 
king Henry the VIIth's chapel. ' | 


* 


Ga the ſecond of November, about noon, her 


majeſty was ſafely delivered of a prince , and „ 
th t 


the firſt of the following month the royal infant 
was baptized by the name of Edward. | 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers on the 
twenty fourth. of November, and opened the ſeſ- 
ſion with à ſpeech from the throne, wherein he 


faid, that he had choſe to aſſemble his parliament. 


at that eafly ſeaſon, in order to give chem ſuffi- 

dient time for” cheir deliberations without inter. 

Fink with Uiat, Which would be more N 
* ed in the enſuing general jon. He 
3 g general glg&j 


% 
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alſo obſerved, that the principal point he, recom- 
mended to their attention was the diſtreſſes of the 


people, occaſioned by the high price of corn; and 
| which neither the late ſalutary laws, nor the pro- 


duce of the harveſt had ſufficiently reduced. 
A. D. 1708. The, buſineſs of this ſeſnion, in- 


the courſe, of which one hundred and twelve pub- 
and private bills received the royal aſſent, be- 


ing brought to a concluſion, his majeſty went to 


4 


the houſe of lords on the tenth of March, and in 


| a moſt gracious, ſpecch returned, thanks to the 
/ parliament for the many ſignal proofs they had 


given bim of their affectionate attachment to his 


— 


* 
* 


' 


/ perſon, family, and gpvernment ; and; concluded 
in the following words: n, 


” 
wy 
*® T2 


2 
, 
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« In the approaching election of repreſentatives, 
I doubt not but my people will give me freſh 


proofs of their attachment to the trye intereſt of 


their country; which I ſhall ever receive as the 


moſt acceptable mark of their affection to me. 


becauſe an united people. 


The welfare ot all my, ſubjects is my firſt ob- 


ject. Nothing therefore has ever given me more 


real concern, than to ſee any of them, in any 


part of, my, dominions attempting to looſen 


thoſe bonds of conſtitutional ſubordination, ſo 
d effential to the welfare of the whole, but it is 
with much ſatisfaction that I now ſee them re- 


<« turning to a more juſt ſenſe of what their own 
« 1atereſt, no leſs than their duty, indiſpenſably 
requires of them; and thereby given me the 
proſpect of continuing to reign over an happy, 
„ W bit db 


. 
— 


Ide parliament was then prorogued to the 
thirty -firſt day of the month; but on the twe 


th 
it was diſſolved by proclamation. * 


W have already obſerved that Mr. Wilkes had 


retired. ro France. By his long reſidence there, 


and not appearing to the indict ments laid againſt 


him, he was declared an outlaw. Previous, how- 
ever, to the general election he returned to Eng- 
land, and, to the great aſtoniſnment of the pub» 
lic, declared himſelf a candidate to repreſent the 
city of London in parliament; but loſt his elec- 
tion. He then ſet up for the county of Middle- 
| ſex, and onthe twenty- eighth of March was elect- 
ed by a prodigious majority. On the twentieth of 


the ſame month he ſurrendered himſelf to the 


court of King's-bench, and on the twenty- ſeyenth 


was committed to the King's- bench priſon. Some 
time after, his trial came on in that court, and 


being found guilty, the following ſentence was 
pronounced on him : That for the republication 


% of the North-Briton,, No. 45,. he ſhould pay a 
<<. fine of five hundred pounds, and be impriſoned 


ten calendar months; and for publiſhing the- 


« Eſſay on Woman, that he ſhould like n iſe pay 


a fine of five hundred pounds, and be impri- 


« ſoned twelve calender months, to he computed 
« from the expiration of the term of the former 
« impriſonment : and that he after wards find ſe- 
I curity for his good behaviour for ſeven years, 
& himſelf to be bound in the ſum of a thouſand 
« pounds, and two ſureties in five hundred pounds 
een $3 B17 Roe Ef 
The general election was carried with;great heat, 
and violent conteſts enſued in! many parts of the 


6 
„ 111 ; 


nation. Nor did the diſorders, which this occa- 


ſion gave riſe to, ſubſide with it. A general myr- 
| ; muring 
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muring and diſſatisfaction . prevailed, among the 
lower claſs of people, partly occaſioned by the 
high price of proviſions, and partly from other 
cauſes. This uneaſy ſpirit frequently broke out 


into acts bf tumult and violence, which were pro- | nufactures, the, promoting of œconomy, and the 


dugive of the moſt melancholy conſeque necs. 
The riotous aſſemblies of the weavers, coal- ticavers, 
and, ſailors, kept the capital and its environs in 
continual alarm. From ſome. unknown cauſe, 
Juſt at this time, when it was moſt wanted, the 
civil power ſeemed to loſe its force and energy, 
and too frequently give occaſion for the dangerous 


| 


interpoſition of a military force in its ſupport. : 
the unhappy effects of which are {till recent in 
Every perſons memory. 


$i On the, cleventh of May the new.parliament | 
met; and the commons, having re-chole Sir 
Joh Cuſt for their ſpeaker, ,. preſented him to the 
o:ds commiſſioners for their approbation, who 
were pleaſed ig his majeſty's name to approve their 
choice. After which the lord chancellor opencd 
the ſclon with che following eech: 


- * 
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e My lords and entlemenz 


1 4 
* 


Ina purſuance of the authority given us by his 
„ majeſty's commiſſion under the great ſeal, 
« amongſt other things, to declare the cauſes of 
„ your preſent meeting, We are, by the King's 
command, to acquaint yoù, that his majeſty has 
not called you together at this unuſual ſeaſon 
de of the year, in order to lay, before you any 
& matters of general buſineſs, but merely to give 
you an opportunity of diſpatching certain par- 
+ liamentary proceedings, which his majeſty's de- 
„ ſire of providiog, at all events, for the welfare | 
70 and ſecurity of his good ſubjects, makes him 


His majeſty at the ſame time, has commanded | 
« us to aſſure you of his perfect confidence in 
* this parliament; and that he has the ſtrongeſt 
« reaſon to expect every thing from their advice 
© and alſiſtance, that loyalty, wiſdom, and azeal 
tor the public, good, can dictate or ſuggeſt! | 


o 


de as well as your on, requues. 


oy 


«- with that diſpatch which. the public convenience; 


ie 181 rin rin, 
1 joint addreſs was preſented by the lords and 
commons to his majeſty, beſceching him to exert | 
his authority for quelling the diſorders and tumults 
Which prevailed to ſo alarming a degree 3; at the 
ſame time aſſuring his majeſty that nothing ſhould 
be wanting on their parts which might enable him 
to maintain the public authority, and carry the 
laws into due execution; and ſoon after an end 


11 


Was put to this ſhort ſeſſion. 


On the thirteench of May, after a long and 
Painful illneſs, her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Louiſa Anne, daughter of her royal highneſs che 
7 rinceſs dowager of Wales, and ſecond ſiſter to 
his preſent, majeſty, paid: the great debt of nature. 


On the _rwenty-ſecond,: after, laying, in ſtate that 
day, the royal corpſe was interred in Henry the 
CT omen! ta of 

By the accounts received from America the 
quiet which 5 take place. upon the repeal 


* 


3. 


of the flawp at, was,again. diſturbed by the lay, 


155 of, duties On the importatiog of glaſs, paper, 

the , conſcquenr.cſlabliſhment of \cuſtam-houſes in | 
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| their ports. The firſt public inſtance of diſguſt 


ſhewn upon this oceaſton was at Boſton, here at 
a meeting of the inhabitants, ſeveral reſolutions 
were entered into, for the encouragement of mas 


leſſening, and reſttaining the ufe of foreign ſuper- 


fluities. At the ſame time a ſubſcription was open« 


ed, and a eommitte appointed, for the encourage- 


ment of their own former manufa@ures and the 


eltabliſhment of new ones: particularly to give 


encouragement to the making of glaſs, paper 
and ſuch other commodities as were liable to the 
pa) ment of the new duties, upon importation: 
and an general not to purchaſe any commodities 
from the mother country, that could be procured 


in any of the colonies. Theſe, or ſimilar reſolu- 
tions were entered into by all the old colonies on 
the continent, and in a ſhort time after a circular 
letter was ſent by the aſſembly of Maſſachuſets- 
Bay, ſigned by the ſpeaker, to all the other afſem- 
blies in North America; ſetting forth the evil 
tendency of the late acts of parliament, and pro- 
poſing a common union between the colonies, in 
the purſuit of all legal meaſures to prevent their 
effect, and a harmony in their applications to go- 
vernment for a repeal of them. "RS 
|» Untortunately a continual ſcene of altercation 
had for many years ſubſiſted between the aſſemblies 
of Maſſachuſets- Bay and the governor of that co- 
lony ; which was increaſed by a letter the latter 


received from the earl of Shelburne, one of the 


principal ſceretaries of ſtate, containing very ſe- 


| vere reflections on the conduct of the aſſembly, 
and which, in purſuance of the governor's order, 
was read to that body by the ſecretary. Violent 


debates enſued, in which the governor was charged 
A — * : un ; 8 | 
« wiſh to {ce completed as ſoon. as poſſible, and | 


wich having. in his diſpatches to the miniſtry, 
tiven a miſrepreſentation of facts, on which the 


charges in the ſccretary's letter were founded. 


L'hey wrote to lord Shelburne, taking great painz 
to vindicate their own conduct at the expence of 
che governor. They likewiſe ſent lettets to the 


lords of the treaſury and moſt of the great officers 
of ſtate, wherein they remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt 


the operations of the late acts of parliament, 
which they aſſertied were contrary to the conſtitu- 
beriet 536047 4 | 

During theſe broils in America, a new efta- 
bliſnment was made at home, by which a ſecretary 
of ſtate was appointed to the department of the colo- 
nies only. Lord Hillſborough was the firſt nominated 


tion, and totally ſubverſive of their rights and 


to that office; and he immediately wrote a circular let- 


ter to the governors of all the colonies, who had be- 
fore received the circular letters from the aſſem- 
bly at Boſton, His majeſty's diſlike to that mea- 
ſure was expreſſed, in this letter, in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. It was declared, that he conſidered it, as 
of the moſt dangerous and factious tendeney; 
calculated to inflame the minds of the people; to 
promote an unwarrantable combination; to excite 
an open oppoſition to, and denial of, the autho- 
rity of parhament ; and to ſubvert the true prin- 
ciples of the conſtitution; and that his majeſty 
expected from the known affrction of the re- 
ſpective aſſemblies, they would defeat this flagi- 
tious attempt to diſturb the public peace, and treat 
it With the contempt it deſerved by tak ing no no- 
tice of it. R ak 
Another 
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governor Bernard, who by this time had diſſolved 
the old aſſembly, and called a new one; before 
which part of this letter was laid; containing a 
requiſition, in his  majeſty's name, that the new 
aſſembly would reſcind the reſolution which gave 
birth to the circular letter, and declare their difap- 
probation of and diſſent to ſo raſh and haſty a 
proceeding. At the ſame time the governor ſent 
a meſſage to the aſſembly, earneſtly requeſting 
their comphance, obſerving, that in hy. 
contrary conduct, he had received his majeſty's 


inſtructions in what manner to act, and muſt do 


his duty. The aſſembly then deſired a copy of 
the inſtructions which the governor alluded to. 


This requeſt was complied with, and they found 


that, in caſe of their refuſal to comply with his 


majeſty's reaſonable expectation, the governor was | 
ordered to diſſolve them immediately, and to tranſ. 
mit a copy of their proceedings upon it, to be laid | 


before the parliament. 


* — 


the deſired effect; on a motion being made in the 


aſſembly for reſcinding the reſolution of the laſt 


houſe, it paſſed in the negative by a diviſion of | 
ninety-two to ſeventeen. This example was fol- 
lowed by the reſt of the colonies; and moſt of | 


them entered into. reſolutions, not to import or 
_ purchaſe any Engliſh goods, except what were al- 
ready ordered for the enſuing fall, and ſuch arti- 
cles of neceſſity as they could not do without, un- 
til the late laws were repealed. 


On the tenth of June, a violent tumult hap- 


ned at Boſton, in conſequence of a ſeizure made | 


y the board of cuſtoms, of a ſloop belonging to 


one of the principal merchants of that town. 
This floop had been diſcharged of a cargo of | 


wine, and in part reloaded with a quantity of oil, 
without any attention having been paid to the 


new laws, or to the cuſtom-houſe regulations. | 


Upon the ſeizure, the officers made a ſignal to the 
Romney man of war, and her boats were imme 
diately ſent manned and armed, who cut away the 
floop's faſts, and conveyed her under the protection 
of that ſhip. The populace, who. on this occa- 
fion had aſſembled. in great numbers, pelted the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms with ſtones, broke 


one of their ſwords, and treated them with the 
| prunes outrage ; after which they attacked their 


ouſes, broke the windows, and hauled the col- 


* 


lector's boat to the common, where they burnt it. 
Every day was productive of ſome new ſcene of 
ala. 24 


and the diſſolution of the general 
aſſembly ſerved to increaſe the diſorder. In the 


mean time two regiments were ordered from Ire- | 


land to ſupport the civil government, and ſeveral 


detachments from different parts of the continent | 
rendezyouſed. at Halifax for the ſame purpoſe. | 


This alarmed the inhabitants, who aſſembled at 
Faneuil-hall, choſe a moderator, and ſent a com- 


mittee to the governor, deſiting he would inform 


them on what account his majeſty's forces were ex- 
pected in that town; and likewiſe that he would 
pleaſe to convoke a general afſembly ; but they 
were not gratified in either of theſe requeſts. A 


convention was then ſummoned to meet at Boſton, 


| who employed themſelves in ſending meſſages to 
the governor, complaining of the ill uſage they had 
received, and e to convoke a general a(- 
ſembly, In return the governor admoniſhed them 


HISTORY f ENGLAND. 
Another letter to the ſame purport was ſent to Ito break up their aſſembly immediately, 
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and to 
ſeparate before they did any buſineſs, as they cer- 
tainly were ignorant of the high offence they had 
committed in calling it: and added if they did not 
| regard this admonition, he muſt, as governor, ex- 
| ert the prerogative of the crown in a more public 
manner. After this the governor refuſed to re- 
| ceive any meſſage from them; upon which they 
prepared a reprefentation of their conduct, and a 
| detail of many of the late tranſactions, to be tranſ- 
| mitted to their agent in London, and then, on 
| che twenty-vinth of September, the convention 
broke up. On the ſame day, the fleet from Hali- 

| fax, conſiſting of ſeveral frigates, ſloops of war, 
and ſome tranſports, with two regiments, and a 
detachment of artillery on board, arrived in the 
| harbour. At firſt ſome objections were made, by 
the council, to quartering the troops, as the bar- 

| racks of Caſtle William were large enough to re- 
| ceive them. After ſome altercation, however, it 


«12 Vas agreed, that quarters ſhould be provided 
Thoſe letters, however, were far from producing 


+ which were then to be Conſidered as barracks; 
and upon this footing the council allowed them bar- 
rack proviſions. Soon after general Gage arrived 
there, as did the two regiments from Ireland; 
upon which, a tolerable harmony ſubſiſting between 
| the people and the troops, the town and province 
| were, in general, very quiet. Fo 

In the beginning of Auguſt the king of Den- 
mark, under the title of the prince of Travendahl, 
arrived in England, attended by his excellency 
comte de Bernſtorff, his principal ſecretary of ſtate, 
baron de Schimmelmann, treafurer, comte de 
Moltke, grand marſhal ;* comte de Holcke, grand 
maſter of the wardrobe ; baron de Bulow, one of 
the lords of the bed chamber; Mr. Schumaker, 


— 


—— 
—— V 
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conſeiller des conferences, and private ſecretary ; 
| baron de During, aid de _ „ meſſrs. Temler 
and Sturz, counſellors of embaſſy; doctor Stru- 
| enſee, phyſician ; with ſeveral other officers and 
I} fervants of his houſhold. His majeſty reſided 
here till the month of October, during which time 
| he” viſited every place worthy his notice in this 


About the ſame time the following changes hap- 
pened in. the miniſtry. The earl of Briſtol ſuc- 
I| ceeded lord Chatham as lord privy ſeal. Lord 
Weymouth was appointed ſecretary of ſtate for the 
|| ſouthern department, in the room of lord Shel- 
| burne; and the earl of Rochfort ſucceeded” lord 
1} Weymouth in the northern department. 
|| - On the eighth of November her majeſty was 
| ſafely delivered of a princeſs, Who on the ſeventh 
of the following month was baptized by the name 
of Auguſta Sophia. The ſponſors were the eldeſt 
prince of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, and the dutcheſſes 


| 
: 


of Ancaſter and Northumberland, as proxies for 
| the queen of Denmark and the princeſs of 
%% —— wade Lind 
On the ſame day his majeſty went to the hou! 

of peers and opened the feſſion with a ſpeech fro 

the chrone, wherein he expreffed his wiſhes that 
che parliament would proſecute the conſideration 
of thoſe great commercial intereſts which had been 
| entered u before, but which the ſhortneſs of 


che-laft ſeſſion of the late parliament had prevented 
|| from being brought to'a fibal concluſion. He ob- 
ſerved, that it would have given him great ſa- 
| tisfaQtion could he have affured them that all the 
other powers of Europe had been 3 


himſelf to avoid taking any ſtep that might en- 
danger the general tranquillity : that he had te- 
ceived repeated. aſſurances of their pacific diſpo- 
fitions towards this country; which (ſhould nor, 
however, divert his conſtant reſolution, fledfaſtly 
to attend to the general intereſts of Europe. He 
then tool notice of the conduct of the Americans, 
and obſerved, that the capital of one of the colo- 
nies was in an actual ſtate of diſobedience, hav- 
ing proceeded to meaſures ſubverſive: of the con- 
ſtirution, and attended with ' circumſtances that 
manifeſted a diſpoſition. to throw off their de- 
ndence on Great Britain; but that he did not 


bt, with their aſſiſtance and concurrence, of 


being able to defeat the miſchievous deſigns of 
thoſe turbulent and ſeditious perſons, who, under 
falſe. pretences, had too ſucceſsfully deluded num: 
bers of his ſubjects in America; and whoſe prac- 
tices, if ſuffered to prevail, could not fail to pro- 
duce the moſt fatal conſequences to his colonies 
immediately, and in the end to all the dominions 
of his crown. He aſſured them, that the relief 
the laſt plentiful harveſt had afforded the poor, 


re him the greateſt ſatisfaction, and exhorted 
* to conſider of ſuch meaſures as would pre- 
vent a return of the like calamity. And laſtly he 
recommended a ſpirit of harmony among them- 
felves, as a conduct that would be attended with 


the moſt ſalutary conſequences both abroad and at 


Addreſſes were preſented to his majeſty by both 
houſes, in which that part of the ſpeech concern- 
ing the colonies was particularly attended to: and 
they declared, that though they ſhould be ever 
ready to redreſs the juſt complaints of the colo 
ies; they were nevertheleſs determined to main 
ain· the ſupreme authority of the Britiſh legiſlature 
over every part of, the Britiſh empire. They re- 
turned their thanks for the meaſures already taken 
to ſupport the laws in the colonies, and gave the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ready concurrence in 
every regulation that appeared likely to eſtabliſh 
the conſtitutional dependence of the Americans. 
In the month of December his majeſty was 
graciouſly pleaſed to inſtitute a: royal academy of 
arts, to be under his own immediate patronage, 
and under the direction of forty artiſts of the firſt 
rank i their ſeveral profeſſions. The principal 
object pf this inſtitution, is the eſtabliſhment of 
well regulated ſchools of deſign, where ſtudents in 
the arts may find that inſtruction which has been 
Jo long wanted in this nation. For this end there 
is 2 winter academy, of living models of different 
characters to draw after; and a fummer academy, 


of living models of different characters to paint 


after: there are alſo laymen with all ſorts of dra- 
pery both ancient and modern; and choice caſts 


of all the celebrated antique ſtatues, groups and 


baſſe relievos. Nine of the ableſt academicans, 
elected annually. from amongſt the forty, are to at- 
tend theſe. ſchools by rotation, to ſet the figures, 
to examine the performances of the ſtudents, to 
adviſe and inſtruct 94 and to turn their atten- 
tion towards that branch of the arts for which 


b. 196g. 5 
ticular excellencies and defecti of great maſters, 


fit them for an unprejudiced ſtudy of books, and 


| 


| 


l 
| thereto : alſo of prints, bas-reliefs, vaſes, trophies; 
; ornaments, ancient and modern dreſſes, cuſtoms 


— 


they ſeem to have the greateſt natural diſpoſition : | 


and, in order to inſtruct the ſtudents in the princi- 


ples and laws of compoſition, to ſtrengthen their 


judgment, form their taſte of deſign and colour- 


ing, point out to them the beauties and imper- 
ſekdions of celebrated performances, and the par- 
98 Vor. II. | 
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|| diſcuſſed both within doors and without. 


lead them into the feadieſt and moſt efficacious - 


paths of ſtudy, there are 1 à profeſſor 


of painting, a profeſſor of architecture, one of 


anatomy, and one of perſpective, who are annually 


| 


to read a certain number of public lectures in the 
ſchools devoted to theſe different purpoſes; There 
is hkewiſe a library of books of architecture, 
ſculpture, painting; and all the ſciences relative 


and ceremonies, inſtruments of war and arts; uten - 
ſils of facrifite, and all other things uſeful to ſtu- 
„ 5 ooo ith N 
The admiſſion to theſe eſtabliſhments is free to 
all ſtudents propetly qualified to reap advantage 
from ſuch ſtudies as ate there cultivated. The 
profeſſors and academicans, who inſttuct in the 
ſchools, have each of chem proper ſalaries anhexed 
to their employments z as have alſo the treaſurer, 
the keeper of the royal academy, the ſecretary, 
and all other perſons employed 'in the manage- 
ment of the ſaid inſtitution. There is alſo to be 
an annual exhibition of paintings, ſculptures and 
deſigns; open to all artiſts of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
where they may offer their performances to public 
view. | oy 
A.D. 1769. ,Mr. Wilkes having publiſhed a 
letter, written by lord Barrington, ſecretaty at war,; 
to the juſtices of the county of Surry, prefixed to 
it an introduction which gave great offence to the 
houſe of lords, who voted it “ an inſolent, ſcan- 
„ dalqus, and ſeditious libel; tending to inflame 
<« and ſtir up the minds of his * ſubjects 
sto ſedition, and to a total ſubverſion of all good 
&* order and legal government.“ The lords then 
complained to the commons, who confirmed the 
vote of the peers, expelled Mr. Wilkes their houſe; 
and ordered a new writ to be iſſued for the count 
of Middleſex : Mr. Wilkes was, however, unani- 
mouſly re-choſen, and again expelled by the com- 
mons, who at the ſame time declared him inca- 
pable of being a member of that houſe. 9, 
On the twenty-ſeventh of February, the great 
cauſe depending before the houſe of peers, by way 
of appeal from the fentence of the lords of ſeſſion 
in Scotland, between the families of Hamilton 
and Douglaſs, was finally determined in favour of 
the latter. The eſtate contended for was ſaid to 
amount to ſeventeen thouſand pounds per annum. 
On the thirteenth of K new election for 


the county of Middleſex came on at Brentford. 


The candidates were Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Luttrell, 
Mr. ſerjeant Whitaker, and Mr. Roach, when Mr. 
Wilkes had a majority of eight hundred and forty- 
ſeven votes: notwithſtanding which he was rejected 
by the houſe of commons, and Mr. Luttrell de- 
clared duly elected. No public meaſure, ſince the 
acceſſion of the preſent royal family, had excited 
ſo general an alarm, or cauſed fo univerſal a dis- 
content as. the preſent, nor was ever oppoſed with 
more firmneſs, or debated with eg ability. At 
the ſame time a great number of maſtetly writings 
were publiſhed, ſo that the affair was thoroughly 


The day after the final deciſion of the Middleſer 
election his majeſty came to the houſe of peers 
and put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech. from 
the throne, in which the utmoſt Approbation was 

6 P | given 


$24 AD. % 
given to the conduct of the 
tention to the ent commercial intereſts; of 
their country; as well as to the immediate benefit 
in point of retbenue; and it was hoped that the 
hearty concurrence which appeared in all rhe 
branches of the 
due execution of the laws in every 
Pritiſſi dominions, woilld be productive of ſalu 
tary effects in America. The rupture between 
tention of .endeavouring to reſtore between 
war would not extend to any other part of Europe. 
Particular acknowled 


account of the civil government, and an aſſurance 
en, that the readineſs ſnhewn in removing the 
iffic ulties ſtill increaſing from the continuanee of 
that debt ſhould always be conſidered as an addi: 


tional motive for œcõοͥ in that reſpect; and 


it was finally and ſtrongly recommended, and even 
| g concern expreſſed for the neceſſity of it, that 
y would exert their utmoſt efforts in their ſeveral 
counties for the maintenance of ORs peace and 
ern ee 
On the twenty⸗ eker May, che freeholders 
of Middleſex, who thought themſelves particularly 
injured by the deciſion of the houſe of commons 
in favour of Mr: Luttrell, Fa the e 
8 to his Ou | | 


Ho. Moſt gracious 8 2; | 
We your _— 's duriful, and loyal aas, 
* the frecholders of the county of Middleſex, 
„beg leave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſion and 
« humility, to throw ourſelves at your royal feet, 
and humbly to implore your paternal: attention 
* to thoſe grievances of which this county and 
„ the whole nation complain, and thoſe fearful 
ve apprehenſions with which the whole Daun em- 
«6 + pire is moſt juſtly alarmed. ©: - 

«© With great grief and ſorrow, we have Jong 
«beheld the endeavours of certain evil-minded 
<« perſons, Who attempt to infuſe into your royal 


© mind, notions and opinions of the moſt dan- 


s gerous and pernicious tendency, and who pro- 
10 mote and council ſuch meaſures as cannot fail 
to deſtroy that harmony and confidence, which 
” ſhould ever ſubſiſt between a Juſt. and virtuous 
at prince and a free and loyal peopſfee. 
e For this diſaffected purpoſe, they have i intro- 
«* duced into every part of the adminiſtration of 
«our happy legal conſtitution, a certain unlimited 
“ and - indefinite diſcretionary power; to prevent 
c Which is the ſole aim of all our laws, and was 
«the fole cauſe of all thoſe diſturbances and revo. 
« 'lutions which formerly diſtracted this er 
4 country: for our anceſtors, by their own fat 
| ience, well knew, that in a ſtate where 
| bot diſcretion begins, law, liberty, and ſafety end. 


Under the pretence of this diſcretion, or, as it 
*' was formerly, and has been my called, law | 


1 of ſtate, we haye ſeen 

©; Phglih ſubjects, and even a 9 the 
* Brieifſh legiflature. arreſted 
neral. warrant, ' iſſued by a 


1 the law of the land- — 


© 2. Their H²ouſes rißed and 2 ; hell pe || - 


Pert ſeized, ndquſed 1 5 
wa" "327 «i EY * 


N 8 i 


'S 8 
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ature, of maintaining the © that juries are not to be truſted— 
part of the | 


Ruſſia and the Porte was | regretted; a warm 1n- F 
17 r barred and defeated— 
them expreſſed ; and a hope that the calamities of 


nts were paid for the pro- 
viſion made for diſcharging the debts incurred on 


by virtue of a ge. 
1 of acre, | 


| 


„ majeſty's mind 
| * loyalty of your 
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parliament; their at- Their bodies committed 0 . en 
12 ment: Pil 11 IF Aut 


13 


„ The Habeas CompuretudeB<—!>. NI AE» > 
Trial by jury diſcountenanced, and the fir 
. /aw-officer of the crown publicly — 


— the tainifeqriticche few 
| .-preme court without à trial 5 te equals; 
| © without any trial at all- 81] GW: eig 


„ Phe tremedy of the law for falſe impriſon; 
AIG ION: 
The plaintiff and his aActorbby, Foy their aps 
« peal to the law of the land, puniſhed by ex- 
pences and impriſonment, and made by fotoed 
* engagements to deſiſt from their legal claim - 
A writing determined to be à libel. by à court 
e whete it was not cognizable in the firſt inſtance; 
contrary to law; becauſe all appeal is thereby 


cut off, and inferior courts and * influenced 
* 3 ſuch pre- determinations— nd 


2111; 


11%. perſon condemned in'the ſaid court, 2s the 
author of the ſuppoſed libel, aber without 
defence or trial- a, UY 512 
- « Unjuſt treatment of poritiogs, y 
* only doch parts as might be wreſted to arm 
<« the petitioner; and refufing/to hear thoſe which 
«© might procure him redreſs --- 

The thanks of one branch of a. Jopiſlarurd 

> PO by a miniſter to be given to an ac- 
Kknowledged offender for his offence, with the 
« declared intention of ſereening kim from 
© Aa W... * 
Attachments bed F Yoga their ind in · 
tent of removing obſtructions to the proceeds 
„ mgs of law, to puniſnh, by ſentence of arbitrary 
fine and impriſonment, without trial or appeal, 
ſuppoſed offences committed out of court: - 
« Perpetual impriſonment of an Engliſnman, 
« without trial, conviction,” or ſentence, by the 
« ſame mode of attachment, wherein the ſame 

«« perſon is at onde party, 3 Judge and 
7 ur nw_ 

* Inſtead of dis ancient and legal eivil polivs; 
the military introduced at every opportunity, 
« unneceſſarily and unlawfullhy patroling the 
<< ſtreets, to the alarm and terror of the mhabk- 
& tant HY» r Yoo TE FIT Di 48 

„The lives of my ef erin thajolly's innocent 
0 © ſubjucts deſtroye@ by military Execution, 2-10 
„och military execurion oletinly: adjudged te 
66 be legal - eee Ha ein 2176 ifs 
Murder abetted, envourüged- and rewarded — 

The civil magiſtracy rendered eontemptible 
„ by _=_— appointment of Inproper and kenny Tab 
cc r Gonw $48 

E Dhe wivil-nlagitvates taripered with by a4: 

© miniſtration; * and ing, "nd arr). 
66: * diſcharge their du:: 

Mobs and riots hired and Aale y . lun. 
c niſtry, in order to juſtify and recommend their 
* 0wn illegal proceedings,” and to prejadice your 
by falſe inſinuations — the 

7 fobjects - 6 hg 

The freedom' of election vielated by Ve 

8 nd undue influence, / e e violence 


. # 'T 
* 


and murder 


Tue juſt verdicts of juries, and the 0 
of the judges, over ruled by falſe repreſentations | 


| a: ee er; „ and the determinations of 2 is 
PP 2 | n 1 


1 


; 
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A. D. 1769. NS "1 EQ R Fo E wt 1.1.44 Ken 10998, 514 
« law 1 ce We new, 8 and dans» |}: ef candidate wha. was 68 ebaſeg the cou 
| | | It ty, aß 1 even to become a ca date, way | 
1 19 109 fraudulently. to vacate his on 0 


end, unger > pretence of an inſignifica 
* hy 270 böten 17 0 I le Fe thereto by the p prior TEE 
.. *. Obſolete ang. N C we 9 the crqyn f a;.miniſte whoever op oled our choic 
« ſet on foot for Pattial and. 17 pu 1 55 * I So but with r votes, ſhould be gecla 
« Partial -attacks « the libe ibe 1 A preſs: | © mem Br the county We ſee ourſelves, by 
& the moſt daring and BFrale py Et rg the, | e act, 11 8 9 850 By of 1 9 of | 
« conſtitution, and againſt 17 1 0 8 fene re 75 ta the molt abject ſtate 
« ject, being MW to paſs d whillt t 15 9 15 eft wit hout hopes or 1780 e 
« ſ{lighreſt libel gh 2 maider 13. puſhed. with | 1 n bur 14010 youre majeſty or God. 
40 * the tmoſt rigour— | a. then. 0 b graciqus Gyere „ to lien 
th 


icked 2 Ns to LDL and eftabliſh all «.to the 1 e moſt faithful of your m⸗ 
« . iar; y. endeavquring to vet in the < jeſty's fuhects; 8 to Su from your roy 
ie crown an un hmited power over the mi iti a 3 l ruſt, and con fidence, for ever, thoſe 


25 which, Aon, 55 ſugcged, .muſt,. ſooner, or || .«« evil "ng pernicious counſellors, who have en- 
the Fete by augmenting | 4 to alienate, the affection of your ma- 
Us the e of adminilt SFREIAD, Ip Feen to e man lincere M0 dutiful ſuhzects, and 
= their deling vency—  - WY 1 « hoſe uggeltjons tend to deprive your: : 
Lk Repeate endeavgurs to "diminiſh. the ! im- « of their dewen and moſt eſſential rights, and wh 
« portance of 1 members of parliament individually, c have.traiterouſly dared to depart from the ſpirit | 
er in order to render them more dependent on ad- || and letter of thoſe laws which have, 1. the 
„ miniſtration collectively. Even threats have || * crown of theſe realms to the houſe. PyAſ9Fs 
<& been employed by miniſters t to ſuppreſs the fres- || * in which we make our moſt earneſt. prayers 
5 dom of bebate; and the wrath of parliament eh that it may FORTE kek 0 
of e *gainſt malt, authoriſed by the e late poſterity.“ = 
aw. of the land 5 
* Reſylutions 010 one © branch + of LE, legiluare, Moſt: of the counties ed 5 . 
| 1 mis up as the law of the "Bi being a direct Migdleſex, and preſented petitions to. the throne ; 
«© uſurpation of | the Tights of- the two other 4 none of 1 however, received an anſwer. 
0 k Wis D. 1770. On the 47. — Jy © ne 
« the conſtitution E ent.to peers, and.gpened. the 
0 Publiciy wong ſhamefylly { AE, We FRY | 50 0 Foy from the throne... 
9055 . unaccounted for, 11 all Pk, into the cauſe | Wl... In 55 ſame month, his grace the duke of Giat- 
W of arrears in the civil liſt, prevented. by, the! ton re ben his poſt of firſt lord of the treaſury, 
ve miniſtty— | in which he was 1 et by lord North, and 
© *« Enquiry into a pay. maſterꝰs public accounts ſoon after, the earl of iſa Was 132 lord 


' | : * 
. {Th 3 I &. id 
% * 


— —— — 


ue * ſtopped 1 in the exchequer, though the ſums un- || privy. Sal. in the xoom of the earl of Brigol. 
« accounted- for by that, pay-maſter amounted 0 A vb lent U ult h happened, at Boſton,” io the 
= aboye. 1 . milkans ſterligg - month 6 MF 2 peed loned by g quarrel, er 
Public loans perverted i private miniſterial {ome {0 diers and the e zourneymen and brenn 


« purpoſes— ae to the rope: makers, in which the for 
« Proſtitution of public. honours and rewards to en fired among the latter, — 
„ men who can neither Plead ahl Virtue nor Tome were k illed and others wounded. Different 
2 * ſervices— 5 accounts of this tranſact ion were ſent. to England, 
A Irrelſgion and imaorality, 10 ea dil | | 905 one SAM captain Preſton, wh happened that 
= .countenanced. by your e royal exa ple. day 9 be captain gf the guard, Keen fo aal 
hy encouraged by adm droigiltraygn be Pe example Worthy of a / bovien 
and] prece .— Air 75 0 bſervez, that it is matter of too great no- 
46 The lame 1 * reiop. has ben / extended, by! ien to need progs, that the arrival of his ma- 
0 "the fame evil counſellofs to ,your.majeſty's demi- jclty's troops in Boſton was extremely obnoxious to 
*"njons ib America, REY has produced. to gur ſuf- {| us inhabitants: That they ever uſed all means in 
6e « fering fellow-ſubjedts in that part of the world, 105 power to weaken the regiments, and to brin 
2. Bias and apprebenion e elke to 0 of b pine to i <f by promoting deſertions, an 
ht: "FOR a fin at home. net #4, 175 & H and falſely propagating; untruths con- 
D 202718 amt}th9'1 52g em. That on the arrival of- the 64th 
Moſt gracigus ag . 5 | and .65th; their ardoyr ſeemingly. began to abate 
OW 855 are the grievances a and en but that the ſame ſpitit revived immediately on its 
« which have ben Wees ang diſturbed 1 0 bein known, that thoſe regiments ms — far 
| Halifax. That after their embarkation, one of 
| their Juices, from Pe. ſeat of juſtice, -- em. 
* That the ſoldiers muſt no take care of them- 
<« felves, nor truſt too much to their arms, for 
&, they were hut u handfnl. That chis alarming 
declaration was ſucceeded by ſeveral diſputes be- 
tyween the towns · people and ſoldiers of both tegi- 
but our legal and free choice having been re- A and that on the ſecond of March, two 
peatedly fejecled, and the right of election now | ers of, the 29th going through a rope, walk, 
been N mY the at ſeating | | belonging to one Gray, the rope-makers inſulting- 


ly 


— — 
—— — 


e „ dere gen 3 ves 


ortuges 105 your. majelty's ſervice, and for 

2 « The 0 as, by. lay, eſtabliſhed, we have 
waited e expecting a canſtitutional re- 

«po ther means of our own repreſentatives : | 


n 


Bre 


e 


| 
| 
; 
: 
1 
| 
N 


% 


and ſome perſons from behind cried out, Damn 


walk the prior quarrel took place. That one more 


13 them if they would empty a vault. That 
his had, unfortunatehy, the deſired effect, by 
voking the ſoldiers, blows enſued, and both | 
parties ſuffered greatly in the fray. That the hatred 
of the itthabirants towards the troops had now | 
arrived to ſuch a height, that the fifth and ſixth of 
March were privately agreed on for a general en- 
gagement; in conſequence of which, ſeveral of 
the militia came from the country, armed, 'to join 
their Friends, menacing to deftroy any who ſhould 


oppoſe them. That on the fifth about eight | 
o'clock at night, two ſoldiers were attacked and | 


beat. That about nine, ſome of the guard in. 
formed him (captain Preſton) that the inhabitants 


on this intelligence, being captain of the day, he 
immediately repaired to the main-guard, and in his 
way ſaw: the people in great commotion. That, 
ſoon after, about a hundred paſſed him and went 
towards the cuſtom-houſe, where the king's money 
was lodged ; ſurrounded the centinel polfec there, 
and with clubs and other weapons threatened to ex- 
ecute their vengeance on him. That he (captain 
Preſton) fearing their plundering the king's cheſt, | 


in the diſtant people of the country. That, 12 
| 
| 
| 


' ſent a non- commiſſioned officer and twelve men to | 


and followed himſelf to prevent diforder. That 


| 

protect both the centinel and the king's money; | 
| 

the ſoldiers ruſhed through the people, and by | 


ly, and were very outrageous, ſtriking bludgeons 


- againſt each other, and e « Come out 


you raſtals, you bloody. So | 
* ſeoundrels ; fire if you dare; G. d damn you, | 
fire and be damned; we know you dare not ;” 


-they then advanced to the points of yonets, | 


ſtruck ſome of them, and even the muzzles of the 


pieces, and ſeemed to be endeavouring to cloſe 


re- 
ceived a ſevere blow with a ſtick, inſtantly Bred, | 


That he immediately reprimanded him, and while | 


on his own arm: That a general attack was then | 
made on the men by heavy clubs and ſnow-balls;; 


« your bloods why don't you fire?“ That inſtant- 
ly three or four of the ſoldiers fired, one after 
another, and directly after, three more in the ſame 
confuſion and hurry. That the mob then ran away, 
except three unhappy men who inſtantly expired, 
in which number was Mr. Gray, at whoſe rope 


| 


was fince dead: three were dangerouſly, and four 
Nightly wounded: That on his (captain Preſton's) | 
the ſaid they heard the word, Fire,” and ſup- | 
poſed it came fromme | 


Captain Preſton. concludes' his account in the | 
following words; On the examination before | 


the juſtices they have ſworn, that I uſed the 
_* ward” Fire, and ſo bitter and inveterate art the 


% malcontents againſt the officers and troops, that 
wy $244 if $3. w# > 2! 1 1%; | IUYQRUOSYL 
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vantageous to public credit. 
with the ſoldiers. That ſome well. behaved per- | 


ſons then aſked him (caprain Preſton) if he incend- ||" 
ed to order the men to fire ? That he anſwered no; | 
but while he was ſpeaking a ſoldier, having 


[ 


r Ora Te AED Mean! 

1 — went * kr Se nie 
This gentleman was, ſome time after, tried at 

Boſton, and honourably acquitted. _ | 


On the nineteenth of May his majeſty went ta 
| the houſe of peers anc, Por an end to the ſeſſion 
ech | 
- N 


1 oy NO * * 


1 


from the chrone 
111 . . 1 — 275 1 
; ö „ 


„ r ein 
— My lords and gentlemen, ; 8 1250 © ik ws 
The ſeaſon of the year, and the diſpatch you 


| have given to the public buſineſs, niake it pra; 
vere afſembling to attack the troops, that the bells || © 90 for me to put an end to this ſeſſion of par- 
were ringing as a ſignal, and not for fire, and that “ li Aon * Php „ 


they intended to fire the beacon in order to bring 


ament. 1 MS an 
- « The temper with which you have conducted 


| << all your proceedings, has given me great ſatis- 


cc 


faction, and T promiſe myſelf the happieſt ef- 
« fects from the firmneſs as well as the modera- 


tion which you have manifeſted in the very cri; 
| << tical circumſtances which have attended your 


e late deliberations. 8 wi 
With reſpect to foreign affairs, I have nothing 
material ro communicate to you, I will continue 
my endeavours. to appeaſe, if poſſible, the trou : 
bles which {till prevail in ſome parts of Europe, 
or at leaſt to prevent them from ſpreading farther. 
In all events, it ſhall be my firſt and conſtant 
care to watch over the intereſts, and to preſerve 


cc- 
40 
«c 
ks 
"CC 
[TY 


| © undiminiſhed the rights of my people, 
- ehatginix their bayonet in” half circle, kept hem 8 
nt a diſtance. That the mob then increaſed great- 


. Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, A 
I return you my thanks for the ſupplies you 


i have fo chearfully granted for the ſervice” of the 
cks, you lobſter || <© 


current year as well as for your attention to make 
uſe of every opportunity of reducing the na- 


tional debt. The proviſion you have been able 
with much more ſuch In That “ to make in this ſeſſion for diſcharging fo conſi- 
the 'b | 


« derable à ſum, without Jaying any further 'bur- 
then on my ſubjects, cannot but be highly ad- 


3 934 | 24 
* - R * 4 
* 


JJ. ETD 3x. 4 rag at 3 
My lords and gentlemen, _ 5 


] muſt earneſtly recommend to you to exert, 
c in your reſpective counties, the ſame, zeal and 


| << prudence that you have ſhewn in parliament for 


— 


* * 


1 promoting the peace and. the welfare of the 
he was thus engaged received a moſt violent blow || © 


kingdom. Nothing can be fo favourable to the 


| <<, wiſhes of thoſe, who look with jealouſy, on the 
. ſtrength and Proſpetitp of this couhery, as the 


prevalence of animoſities and diſſentions amongſt 
« ourſelves, Let it therefore be your care to diſcoun- 


« tenance every attempt to infuſe groundleſs ſuſ- 


<« picions and diſcontent into the minds of you 
« fellow ſubjects. Make them ſenſible of my con- 
« ſtant attention to promote their happineſs, and 
ce convince them, that nothing can £ effectually 

« ſecure their liberties, as the maintenance of every 
« part, of our excellent conſtitution in its due 
CL ORE ra rn 


On the twenty ſecond of May her majeſty was 


| ſafely delivered of a princeſs, and on the leyen; 


teenth ot the following month, the royal infant was 
baptized by the name of Elizabeth. The ſponſors 
were, the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, repre- 
ſented by the earl of Hertford, lord-chamberlain; 


eee 


+" Counteſs 


counteſs of Holderneſſe; and the princeſs of Naſ- 


ſau Weilburg. repreſented by the counteſs.dowager || * When J laſt' met you in arliament, I re- 


of Effingham. 7 * e 

During the laſt ſeſſion of parliament lord Chat- 
ham declared, that while they were ſitting there, 
debating about matters of no particular conſe- 

tence, the inveterate enemy of England had 
truck a blow in a diſtant part of the world which 
in all probability would involve this nation in a 


bloody and expenſive war. This, however, was 


very little regarded, or rather treated as a chimera 
of the orator; but about the end of May, the 
Tamar ſloop of war, captain Hunt, and the Flo- 
rida ſtore · ſhip arrived from Falk land iſlands with ad- 
vice, that while they lay at Port Egmont, two Spa- 
niſn frigates of twenty guns each, having a regj- 
ment on board, arrived there, and pretended — * 


ſurprized at finding the Engliſn, who they inſiſted || 
ſhould leave the place. This captain Hunt re- 
fuſed ; upon which the Spaniſh commanding offi || 


cer landed, and took poſſeſſion in the name of his 


Catholic majeſty, allowing the Engliſh only ſix | 


months to evacuate the iſland. - 


The importance of theſe iflands may be gathered | 
from the judicious remarks, which the author of | 


Anſon's voyage has made on the advantages of 
their ſituation. He obſerves, That all our fu- 


< ture expeditions to the South Seas, muſt run | 


* conſiderable riſque of proving abortive, whilſt 


6 in our paſſage thither, we are under the neceſ- 


« ſity of touching at the. Portugueſe ſettlement 


tc of Braſil. For we may certainly depend on | 
having the ſtrength, condition, and deſigns of | 


64 our equipment betrayed to the Spaniards ; ſo 
4 far at leaſt as the Portugueſe can penetrate 


4 them: the diſcovery, therefore, of ſome place | 
te more to the ſouthward, where ſhips might re- 


_<. freſh, and ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary 
ic ſea-ſtock for their voyage round Cape Horn, 


< would be an expedient that would relieve us | 
4 from theſe embarraſments, and would ſurely be | 
e A matter warthy the attention of the public. | 
$6 Nur does this feem difficult to be effected; for | 


% Me have already the imperfect knowledge of two 


<« places, which might, perhaps, on examination, | 
«© prove extremely convenient for this purpoſe :-| 


4 One of them is P 


Cape Blanco, on the coaſt of Patagonia : tae 


«+ gther is Falkland Ifles, in the latitude of fifty- 
 « ane and a half, lying nearly ſouth of Pepy's | 
The laſt of theſe have been ſeen, by 

„ many ſhips, both French and Engliſh. Woodes | 


* iſland. 


» 


_— who ran along the north-eaſt coaſt of 
«theſe iſles, in the year 1708, tells us, that they 


« extended about two degrees in length; appeared 
« with gentle deſcents from hill to hill; and ſeem- 
« ed to be good ground, interſperſed with woods, 


. and got deſtitute of harbours. Either of thele | 
places, as they are iſlands at a conſiderable diſ- © 
46 tance from the continent, may be ſuppoſed, 
from their latitude, to lie in a climate ſufficiently | 
<< temperate. This, even in time of peace, might 
in 
time f war, would make us maſters of thoſe 


ec 


* 'be of great conſequence to this nation; à 


- 
* 


„ feas.” 


On the thirteenth of November the pa 


98 Vor II. 
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epy's Iſland, in the latitude of 
5 farty-ſeven, ſouth, and laid down by Dr. Hal- 
4 ley, about eighty leagyes to the eaſtward of 


| 
ll 


ze parhament | | 
met, when his majeſty made the following ſpeech | 
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avoid. But 4 Mould neitt | 1. 78h; woe 
reſt or their inclination, if I. were to decline any 


4 D. 1370, 817 
« My lords and gentlemen, 3 


newed to you the aſſurances which I had before 
given you, That it was my fixed purpoſe to 
preſerve the general tranquillity, maintaining at 
the ſame time, the honour of my crown, toge- 
ther with the juſt rights and intereſts of my peo- 
ple; and it was with much fatisfaQtion that 1 
indulged the hope of being ſtill able to continue 
to my ſubjects the enjoyment of pcace with 
honour and ſecurity. Since that time thoſe ver 
conſiderations which I then promiſed you that i 
would never ſacrifice, even to the deſire of 
peace, have laid me under an indiſpenſible ne- 
ceſſity of preparing for a different ſituation. 
By the act of the governor of Buenos Ayres, 
in ſeizing by force one of my poſſeſſions, the 
honour of my crown, and the ſecurity of m 
Tr rights, were become deeply affected. 
nder theſe circumſtances I did not fail to make 


an immediate demand from the court of Spain, 


of ſuch ſatisfaction as I had a right to expect 
for the injury I had received. I directed alſo 
the neceſſary preparations to be made, without 
loſs of time, for enabling me to do mytelf juſ- 
tice, in caſe my requiſition to the court of Spain 
ſhould fail of procuring it for me : and theſe 
preparations you may be aſſured, I ſhall not 
think it expedient to diſcontinue, until I ſhall 
have received proper reparation ſor the injury, 
as well as Nate proof that other powers 
are equally ſincere with myſelf in the reſolution 


to preſerve the general tranquillity of as 
er 


In the mean time, I have called you toget 

thus early, in order that T may be able to re- 
ceive from you ſuch advice and aſſiſtance as, 
in the farther progreſs of this very important 
buſineſs, may happen to become requiſite. 

« With reſpect to the ſtate of my colonies in 
North-America, although I have the ſarisfa&tion 


to acquaint you that the people in moſt of them 


have begun to depart from thoſe combinations 
which were calculated to diſtreſs the commerce 
of this kingdom, yet, in ſome part of the co- 
lony of Maſſachuſet's Bay very unwarrantable 
practices are ſtill carried on, and my good ſub- 


Jects oppreſſed by the ſame lawleſs violence 


which has too long prevailed in that province. 


<'T hope and truſt, that the precautions which 
« have already been uſed for ſecuring this country 
] 95 the vilitation of that fatal calamity, 


* 


which has of late appeared in ſome of the diſ- 


tant parts of Europe, will, with the bleſſing of 


God, prove ſucceſsful ; but if from any altera- 


tion of circumſtances, it ſhould at any time be 
found that farther, proviſions will be wanted, I 
cannot doubt of your ready concurrence for ſo 
ſalutary a 3 


t 
Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
« I will order the proper eſtimates, for the ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year, to be laid before you. 


g cc 


They muſt unavoidably, in our preſent ſituation, 
"exceed the uſual amount. Every unneceſſary 


expence, my concern for the eaſe of: my good 
good e ever make me careful to 
ut 1 ſhould neither conſult their inte- 


expence which the public ſecurity, or the mainte- 


bance of the national honour, does at any time 
a require. 


- — — — — — — — - 
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5 Gibraltar „as he, knew o 


„ My lords and gentlemen, | 

& I am ſenſible how little I need ſay to you, at 
this time, to prevail upon you to unite in what- 
ever may beſt promote the true ifitereſt of your 
country. In all your deliberations, upon points 
of a domeſtic nature, let the extention of our 
commerce, the improvement of the revenue, 
and the maintenance of good order and govern- 
ment, be always in your view, With reſpect 
to foreign meaſures, there will, I am perſuaded, 
be no other conteſt among you, than who ſhall 
appear moſt forward in the ſupport of the com- 
mon "cauſe, in upholding the reputation, and 
promoting the proſperity of the kingdom. For 
the attainment of theſe ends you ſhall ever find 
me ready to exert myſelf to the utmoſt. I have 
no intereſt, 1 can. have none diſtin& from that 
« of my people.” _ VEN | 


Addreſſes were preſented by both houſes to his 


ct 
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expoſing the weakneſs of the nation, as it might 
tend to prevent the Spaniſh ambaſſador coming into 


terms ſo eaſily as he otherways would have done: 


he alſo inſiſted, that we were in a good ſtare, both 


as to navy and men. In this laft aſſertion, how- 


ever, he was entirely refuted by lord Shelburne. 
Lord Sandwich then obſerved, that the miniſtry 
had done all they could, and that he doubted not, 
notwithſtanding the inſinuations to the contrary, 
they could find proper officers to conduct the ap- 
proaching war. ee TO eee n 

Much more was ſaid on this ſubject, by tlie 
duke of Mancheſter, the marquis of Rock ingham, 


and lord Lyttleton, who all ſupported what lord 


and ſixty-five againſt it. 


majeſty, expreſſing their entire approbation of his 


conduct; after Which they proceeded to take 
the proceedings at Falkland Iflands into conſidera- 
tion. A motion was made in the upper houſe by 
the duke of Richmond, „ That an humble ad- 
« dreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will 
ebe gracioully pleaſed to give directions that there 
« be laid before that aſſembly copies or extracts 
„cf all letters, and other papers, containing any 
&« intelligence received by any of his majeſty's 
& principal ſecretaries of ſtate, the commiſſioners 
« for executing the office of lord high admiral of 
Great Britain, or any other of his maàjeſty's mi- 
niſters. between the twelfth of September 1769, 
and the. twelfth of September 1770, touching 
any hoſtilities commenced, or deſigned to be 
commenced, by the crown of Spain, or any of 
its officers, againſt any part of his majeſty's do- 
minions, exprefling the times at which ſuch in- 
telligence was received.“ | 


40 
40 
. 


as very improper, While the affair remained un- 
ſettled and in negotiation. 


mond then urged the neceſſity of it, as the mini- 
ſtry, Who were held in contempt by the whole na- 


tion, ought to have ſanction of parliament to de- 


cide ſo critical a point as peace or war, which at 


preſent was very oubtful. To this lord Hilſbo- || 
rough replied, that it would be highly imprudent 
to produce the papers, before they had received 
the Spaniſh miniſter's anſwer, which could not at 


that time be obtained, as there were ſome points 
in what he had received from his court that re- 


quired conſideration, being ſo expreſſed. as not to | 


be perfectly clear. Lord Chatham then made a 


long ſpeech, in which he clearly proved that the | 
miniſtry had not taken ſuch precaution as they || 
ought ; that we were at this time in a molt de- 


plorable ſituation, having but one ſhip of the line 


the nation. He faid, he wiſhed the Spaniards 


were not at this time in 


This motion was oppoſed by lord Weymouth, | 
The duke of Rich- 


. Jamaica and 
nothing that could pre- 


— —— —— — —E—A—— 2 — ' 


vent them. He ſtrongly urged the weakneſs of 


the preſent miniſtry, and of all their meaſures; 
and obſerved, that the 


* . 


we were at preſent at war, and that war was inevi 


table. His lordſhip was anſwered by the duke of 


\Grafron, who found great fault with him for 


hat they might palliate as'much as | 
they pleaſed, but that he did aver from facts, that 


1 
— 1 
1 


at Jamaica, two in the Mediterranean, and not || 
able to ſend twelve men of war out, was it to ſave 


1 
44 
+ 
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Chatham had advanced. The queſtion was then 
called for ; when twenty-one were for the motion; 


A. D. 1771. The following declatation, dated 
the twenty. ſecond of January was delivered by 
prince de Maſerano, ambaſſador extraordinary from 
his Catholic majeſty, to our court, © 

« His Britannic majeſty having complained of 
& the violence which was committed on the tenth 
„of June 1770, at the iſland commonly called 
the Great Malouine, and by the Engliſh Falk. 
land's Iſland, in obliging, by force, the com- 
mander and ſubjects of his Britannic majeſty, 
to evacuate the port by them called Egmont; a 
ſtep offenſive to the honour of his crown; the 
prince de Maſerano, ambaſſador extraordinary 

of his Catholic majeſty, has received orders to 
declare, and declares, that his Catholic majeſty; 
conſidering the defire with which he is animated 
for peace, and for the maintenance of good Rar: 
mony with his Britannie majeſty, and teflecting 
that this event might interrupt it, has ſeen with 
diſpleaſure this expedition tending to diſturb it, 
and in the perſuaſion in which he is, of the re- 
 ciprocity of ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty, 
and of its being far from his intention to au- 
thoriſe any thing that might diſturb the : 
underſtanding between the two-courts, his Ca- 
' tholic majeſty does diſavow the ſaid violent:enz 
terprize; and in conſequence, the prince de 
Maſerano declares, that his Catholic - majeſty 
engages to give immediate orders, that all things 
ſhall be reſtored in the Great Malouine, at the 
port called Egmont, preciſely. in the ſtate in 
which they were before the tenth of June 1770. 
For which purpoſe his Catholic: majeſty will give 
orders to one of his officers, to deliver up to 
the officer, authorized by his Britannic majeſty, 
the Port and Fort called Egmont, with all the 
artillery, ſtores, and effects of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, and his ſubjects, which were at that place 
the day above mentioned, agreeable to the in- 
ventory which has been made of tliem. 
„The prince de Maſerano declares, at the ſame 
time, in the name of the king his maſter, that 
the engagement of his ſaid Catholic majeſty; to 
reſtore to his Britannic majeſty ' the poſſeſſion of 
the Port and Fort called Egmont, cannot, nor 
' ought, any wiſe,” to affect the queſtion of the 
rior right of ſovereiguty of the Malouine 
flands, otherwiſe called Falkland's Iſlands. * 
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Signed le prin 


1 aid en 2501 
nce de Maſerano. 
The 


whereof, &c. 


The earl of Rochford ſignified the acceptance 


bf this declaration in the following terms: 


His Catholic majeſty having authoriſed the 


«-yrince de Maſerano, his ambaſſador extraordi- 
* nary, to offer in his majeſty's name, to the king 


10 
cc 
tit 


done to his Britannic- majeſty, by diſpoſſeſſing 
him of the Port and Fort of Port Egmont; and 
te the ſaid ambaſſador having this day ſigned a 
& declaration, which he has juſt dellvered to me, 
te expreſſing therein that his Catholic majeſty being 


te 


1 deſirous to reſtore the good harmony and friend- 
( 


ſhip which before ſubſiſted between the two 
crowns, does diſavow the expedition againſt Port 
„% Egmont, in which force has been uſed againſt 

his Britannic majeſty's poſſeſſions, - commander, 
and ſubjects; and does alſo engage, that all 
things ſhall be immediately reſtored to the preciſe 
«Ftuarion in which they ſtood before the tehth of 
„ June, 1770. And that his Catholie majeſty ſhall 
e give orders, in conſequence, to one of his offi- 
« cers, to deliver up to the officer authoriſed by 
« his Britannic'majcſty, the Port and Fort of Port 
« Egmont, as alſo all his Britannie majeſty's ar- 
&« tillery, ſtores, and effects, as well as thoſe of 
his ſubjects, according to the inventory which 
„% has been made of them. And the ſaid ambaſſa- 
dor having moreover engaged, in his Catholic 
&« majeſty's name, that what is contained in the 


« ſaid declaration, ſhall be carried into effect by 
« his ſaid Catholic majeſty ; and that duplicates of 


« his Catholic majeſty's orders to his officers, ſhall 
« be delivered into the hands of one of his Bri- 


c tannic majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 


« within fix weeks. His ſaid Britannic majeſty; in 
ce order to ſhew the ſame friendly diſpoſitions on 
« his part, has authoriſed me to declare, that he 
&« will look upon the ſaid declaration of prince de 
« Maſerano, together with the full performance 
« of the ſaid engagement on the part of his Ca- 
ec tholic majeſty, as a ſatisfaction for the injury 
cc done to the crown of Great Britain. 

(L. S.) 


Signed Rochford. 


About this time an affair happened which it- was 
greatly feared would have been attended with 
the moſt alarming conſequences. The ſpeeches 
ſaid to have been made in the houſe of c i mons, 
had for a conſiderable time been publiſhed by ſome: 
| bookſellers, who being cited before the houſe, re. 

fuſed to appear; upon which a proclamation was 


ubliſhed with a reward for apprehending them. 
his produced the intended effect, J. Wheble, 


one of th ſe perſons, was apprehended and taken 
before John Wilkes, eſq; the fitting alderman at 


Guildhall :- but he finding that the perſon who had 
apprehended Mr. Wheble had no accuſation againſt 


him, and only apprehended him on the authority 


of the proclamation; and at the ſame time Mr. 
Wheble declaring that the apprehender had forcibly 


\ detained him, and brought him there, the alder- 


man immediately diſcharged him, and bound him 
over to proſecute his accuſer. a 4 Bp 
a public paper, was 
- likewiſe taken into cuſtody, by a meſſenger from 
ide houſe of commons; who, on his refuſing to 

go with him, took him by the arm, upon which a 


Mr. Miller, printer of 


— 


In witneſs 


6 E O R & E nit. 


conſtable was ſent for, and Mt. Miller gave him 


for the true intereſts of your country, 
. ſupport I ſhall always rely for the defence of my 


A. D.199t. Fig 
charge of the meſſenger for aſſaulting him in Nis 
own houſez whereupon he was carried to the 


 Manſion-houſfe, and a hearing came on before the 
| Lord-mayor and aldermen Wilkes and Oliver. In 
the mean time the ſerjeant at arms being informed 


of Great Britain; a ſatisfaction for the injury! of this tranſaction, came to demand the bodies of 


the meſſenger and of Mr. Miller; upon which the 
Lord. mayor aſked the meſſenger if he had applied 
to a magiſtrate to back the warrant, or to any peace 


officer of the city to aſſiſt him; and on his reply- 


ing in the negative, his lordſhip declared, that no 
power had a right to ſeize a citizen of London, 
without an authority from him or ſome other ma- 
giſtrate; and that he was of opinion; the ſeizing 
of Miller and the warrant were both illegal; he 
therefore declared Miller to be at liberty; and pro- 
ceeded to examine witneſſes to prove the aſſault on 


him by the meſſenger; which being done, his lord- 


ſnip aſked the latter if he would give bail. This 
he at firſt refuſed to do; but his commitment bein 
actually made out, he thought proper to comply, 
when himſelf was bound in forty pounds, and two 
ſureties in twenty pounds each, for his appearance 
at the next ſeſſions at Guildha lll. 
After many and long debates, the houſe of com- 
mons having reſolved, © That the proceedings of 
the Lord mayor and Mr. Oliver was a breach of 
the privilege of that houſe,“ committed them 
both to the tower, where they continued till the 
prorogation of parliament, which happened on the 
eighth of May, when his majeſty put an end to the 
ſeſſion by the following ſpeech from the throne. 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


e As the ſtate of public buſineſs no longer re- 
te quires your attendance, | think it right, at this 


ſeaſon of the year, to put an end to the preſent 


ſeſſion of parliament, | 

« The ſatisfaction I have obtained from his Ca- 
tholic mzjcſty for the injury I had received, toge- 
ther with the proofs which the courts of France 
and Spain have given me, by laying aſide their 
armaments, of their ſincere diſpoſiuon to pre- 
ſerve the general tranquillity of Europe, have 


enabled me to reduce my force by ſea and land. 


% The zeal with which you have exerted yourſelves 


% upon the apprehenſion of a rupture with Spain, 
*. muſt convince the world of your affectionate at- 


8 
*. tachment to me, and of your conſtant regard 
On that 


* honour, and for the ſecurity of the rights of my 
“ people. LE 7 
« With regard to the troubles which till agitate 


© ſome parts of the continent, my endeavours 


« have never been wanting to bring them to an end; 
« and in thoſe endeavours, you may be aſſured I 


„ ſhall perſevere. 


« Gentlemen of the houſe of comnions, 


& It was with real concern that I found myſelf 
& called upon, by the ſituation of public affairs, 
« to aſk of my faithful commons more than 
« ordinary ſupplies for the ſervice of the cur- 
« rent year ; and I cannot ſufficiently thank you 
« for the unanimity, cheerfulneſs, and public 
« ſpirit, wich which they have been granted. | 
| < My 
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My lords and gentlemen, e 

„While we acknowledge the goodneſs of di- 
« vine providence in preſerving us from thoſe ca- 
% lamities with which ſome parts of Europe have 
« been afflicted, let me exhort you to employ 
« your beſt endeavours, in your ſeveral ſtations 
% and countries, to render the national happineſs 
« complete, by diſcouraging and ſuppreſſing all 
6&. groundleſs ſuſpicions and domeſtic diſturbances. 
I have no other object, and I can have no other 
e intereſt, than to reign in the hearts of a free and 
« happy people: and it is my earneſt wiſh, that 
« my ſubjects may not be prevented, by any mif- 
c takes, or animaſities, amongſt themſelves, from 
« enjoying, in the fulleſt extent, the bleſſings of 


« a, mild and legal government. The ſupport of | 


« our excellent conſtitution is our common duty 
« and intereſt : by that ſtandard I would wiſh my 


« people to try all public principles and profeſ- 
Ky 


I 8, and to look upon thoſe: as the moſt dan- 

6 gerous enemies, who, under any pretence what- 
% ſoever, would perſuade them to violate ' thoſe 
. laws, and undermine that authority, which the 
„ conſtitution has provided for the purpoſe of pre- 
e ſerving the general liberty and happineſs.” | 


During the continuance of the lord-mayor an 
Mr. alderman Oliver in the Tower, they were ad- 
dreſſed and thanked for their ſpirited conduct in 
maintaining the authority of the laws of their 
country, by every ward in London, and by ſeveral. 
towns and. boroughs in England. Great, prepara- 
| tions were made for conducting the two patriots 
from the Tower; but the parliament being pro- 
rogued one day ſooner than was expected, a few 
only of the aldermen, &c. could attend; the pro- 
ceſſion was however magnificent, and they were 
conducted amidſt thouſands of applauding ſpecta- 
tors, to the manſion- houſe 3 
Wich the above remarkable tranſaction we ſhall 
conclude this Hiſtory of England, which we have 
conducted, with the utmoſt impartiality, from the 
earlieſt period to the preſent time. As we are en- 
tirely unconnected with any party or faction, we 
have endeavoured. to explore the truth, from the 
' jarring accounts of numerous hiſtorians, and deli: 
| ver the facts as they really happened without fear, 
partiality, or diſguiſe. The nies a judge how 


far we have executed our intentions ; and to their 
deciſion we ſhall readily and chearfully ſubmit the 
merit of our labours fe e ee 
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Adelwalch, aſcends the throne of Suſſex |, man cl 


— is defeated and taken priſoner 85 re . alles, f 
converted to chriſtianit e de c wi 
ade king of the Uſe of Wielt ON RE | 
— — and ſlain oy ibid. 


Adrian the emperor, viſits Britain 


; 18 
builds a wall of earth and. türfß. 0 1 e to. the ' 


in Solway Frith L BULLY TDD "IL 


5 1 * =” 41 
Agricola, Julius, ſueceeds Frontinus A ebe e 


i 1 1 * 
— introduces the fine arts into Engfafi! ib 


— builds a number of caſtles nd. fo 
nails round Britain ©" * ” + 2 
—— defeats Galgacus king of the CHedonians” Gt Fn; 
———15 recalled to Rome A 

Alkric, the Goth, makes incurſions into the Roman empire 29 
Albinus, Claudius, commander in Britain ' © 19 
A refuſes to reſign his | 3 ment to Sets the” em- 


7 IM 4: *:11447 3 


Ss . + —— — 


574 47 peror HW 9103 a Atta 211 id : 
am-declares war againſt 2 1 Jo 50 — | eres a 1 1 ibi „ 
$—advances to Lyons e ce gr Ne 


eh defeats the Roman army? V 491 by 221 Viz ki 


— is himſclf defeated, and falls on his own Wee 20 | 


AleRus; one of the 6fficers of Carauſnis; murders his maſter 2 
$— ſeizes the government of —_— 

is ſlain by the Romans 10703 982 ela Ma id. 
Alexander, 72 of Scotland, Protec e aps ba- 


rons- "201 
Alea, eee che Sie, wo the Engliſh throne” 58 
-2—engages the Danes; but! is Nn l 0 "522. 
makes a treaty with thoſe | 4 al ba bi 
ts out a ſtron ng fleet * guard he CAſfſfſftt 
— inks a Dani quadr on conſiſting of a kundred bf 


X. twenty ſaill 3 ibid. 
—bliged to conceal himſelf from bis enemies, in the ha- 
f bit of a peaſant 0 Ibid; 
Si&-retires to the Iſle of Athelne to ie 9083 et ibid. 


iſits the Daniſh camp under the e ge * 


id, 
reduces them to the mot hymble*ſubmiffion © ibid. 
oaverts 


them bo chritttinity and erte them in the 


a” kingdom of Eaſt- -Anglia, , . wn ibid. 


I 
prom; ; 44472 03 7% . 
Gin iin ta? $4 


is prudent regulations ' _ 
reduces the art of. ſhip-building*to a ſcience mals b 


ivides England into counties,, ze TLOIKS > 

Ca bis adngrable pen for (df nfratäof of W a | 5 
encourages learning a ; a ibid 
pant the-univerity of Orte!!! ibid. 
ed; his regularity in ir ener his expend 4 8 
Anis public and * E Th : 
his death o Vis od e eb eee 
Alfwold, takes — the Northumbrean Me” 
Alric, the laſt the Hengiſt 4 5 wes Baill 


det the throne of Kent re b 

Ambroſius ſucdeeds r as k in e 35 
ſolemuly Trowned/at'Stoneh „ T 

Angles, a tribe of Saxons . : 28 
lo-Saxon intereſt, what ? cho c: 202 d 


af, the Pine, affhines deten or Northhnbettan'” 9 
cad forms an alliance with the king of N. (ct ee? 
— i totally defeated e ys * aut i 


N 190708 e ance Her d. 
8 ene dope fs 205 al Ie +g-vobs brok DoYgougo—— 


oh 4 


ibid. 
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e the rides religion; 


"Anne of Cleves, married to Henry vill. 


e 


Annas, made king of Eaſt- Anglia ann 
his great virtues bs len 


———divorced 
Anſelm, abbot of Bec, promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 15 


'——his conteſt with the kin 


demands that the revenues of his ſee be reſtored. 


'——obliged to fly to the continent . 
'—— makes a ſubmiſſion and returns to laid he" 
=— his death F* op 
Arthur king of Cornwall, account of fd noe - 
——ſuſtains the declining ſtate of his . 
Arthur, earl of Britany, and nephew'to John, is kniglitel 
| by Philip king of France 1493 2 don 
'——makes an expedition into Poicton am .. 
is totally defeated by John and taken priſoner ibid. 
is viſited by his uncle 115 1 I$ 
is removed to the caſtle of Rouen we «63 v 21945. 
—is murdered by his uncle ig ile tend. 
Arundel, earl of, defeats the French fler 34 
18 diſcharged from his em loymens Ie 
is appointed governor of Breſt 3346 
_— a fleet of French gallies | ibid. 
—is found guilty by the parliament . £44: $38 
—his 9 5 brews 


Lhe 


Selten, aſcends the ir liſh throne lt 
——rayages the coun Scotland 62 
gains a complete —.— over the Danes and Scots. ibid. 
——routs the Welſh army . ibid. 
—obli es the king of Wales to ho him homage . ibid. 
his Keck and character ibid. 
Auguſtine, a Roman monk, ſent into Britain by pope —_ 


gory 
——converts Ethelbert, king of Kent, to the cheidido 
| : bas faith CH a4 14 he; Ar n A. } 14 3 . 31 


” 
110 1 14 


Aldred, aſcends th tiſh done 3 

; totally Wel b Egbert 0 ibi. 
| or, monaſtery of, rf — Ethelſrid 37 
Ball 125 Phi king of Scotland, account of his family 245 
— aims the Scottiſh,.crown, , A 
——acknowledges Edward's ſup eriority over Scotland 247 
——is declared the true heir by Edward ibid. 
— in poſſeſſion of his kingdom dy that monarch /*- 25 
— crowned at Scone 

——renounces his homage and ſends a defiance to Edward 2 iD 
——makes his ſubmiſſion and is committed priſoner to 


* a | 


br Tower 
— reſtored to his liberty and ends his days in a 125 
N ſtation . ibid, 
Batiol, Edward, ſon to the late king of Scotland, taken under 
Edward's immediate protection 2380 
——obtains his father's eſtates in Normandy ibid. 
enters into a cloſe connection with ard | for obtain- 
w ing the crown of Scotland * ibid, 
— crowned at Scone = 1 1127120, unde 
efeats the earl of Murray 1375 as ibid. 
Barons, war of the — f h. ain 31 9 Pit 193 
-procure Magna Charta a ta- 194 
apply to the court of F rance ** aſlfiance 1 2921204 


Barton, Elizabeth, the wy maid of rope N of 501 
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=—thrown into Fol ——undertakes a pilgrimage to Rome 78 
Becket, Thomas, made ; uehbiſhopof Canterbury 140 || ——convitts his courtiers of N +. + hid. 
mi riſe. - | 4a *s . L 5 A OTE N. . id 
| wb yours gehe ſandtivy | . Nee. 
— 8 vp to chr king x clergyman, efough g Caradlacus defeated by the 8 
of the moſt enormous crime 146 || ——fent in chains to Claudius 7 
his indie obſtinacy ibid. his noble ſpeech to the emperor 
——ſigns the conſtitutions of Clarendon Fe, M | Caraufius ſent into Britain to ſubdue the pirates 
7 ts of his condeſcenſign K 1 give any i 4e the fiches he had ta 
8 to eſcape out of * k ibid. : $ 
our impeachments exhibjtdd aint him ibid. makes himſelf maſter \Boylogn ikid. 
infolent behaviour + 148 | ==elaims the friendſhip of Tür Br c ibid. 
——appeals to the po at | ibid.] -———3s$ proclaimed emperor by the — forces in England 
——retites to the continent | | ; * ibid. 
—— ts ſup in the conver of Pontigny 7 101. | I” befieged in Boulogne by Maximilian ibid. 
—cxeommunicates the King's principab miniſters -- x50 his * through the Roman camp and lands in Bri- 
— is reſtored to his ſee —_—— ibid. 
— i afaflinated t52 || is . 0 Alectus i did. 
_— — bid. | — Shot —.— in chief of the Britons / 
is ſhrine 13 If araſſes the Rom army 5 ＋ 
Bernicia, 3 8 of t hd ea : — i cotally defea wine _ ibid. 
Bertha a daughter | mk married to Sane king If —— attempts to deſtroy the Roman foot ibid. 
Kent 30 || — makes peace with Czſar ibid. 
Bible, a uew tranſlation of, publiſhed Id: [| Caxton, battle of i 
Pak Prince, 2 rince alas „ K.. Ceadwalla, king of the Well-Suxons invades and p 
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© 14 Aten by the Sebi Wass b b 
Midbeonds the Britons inſt their ire _ Ibid. ||| Ceadwalla baniſhed by his uncle... | 
«-deftroys Cameledunuit! Þbid. || =— defeats Adelwich, king of Suſſenx 
cuts the ninth — to pieces . Ic || aſcends the throne of Weſſex. . i 
er ſpirited ſpeech to her army ie |] — waſtes Suſſex with fire and word 1 
33 an end to her liſe by . ibid. [ ——takes the Ile A FE irt rg 441 cel 
\Bolyne\ Arne 1 43592 — bis inhaman % fi « odd 
Sidlccrind is Hed S 5 55 „ ——is baptized by pope TY ü arcs ibid. 
3 ia e Tower 35 2 1] Czfar invades Britain. 1 ft ile eee 
509 ———defeats the Britons EEC oi eee 6 
Ws returns to Ga de drills © 3 
2 : wm 6 lands a { time in Britain nne aid 
Folthine, lcoanth $6 throda of wane: 86 aden the Britifh general + * 
his prudent . Aiiüzdid. Þ} ——crofles the Thames ibid. 
Dis murdered by Wi ibid. 3 to Gaul ibid. 
3, ancient) at en W 4 18 beline, his vi ye and prodence 


dei arms, manner of living, &e; 
Ar their war chariots; Wl 


idtheir religion ibid. 
. N nn 3 Selin akents the throne of Weſſex .. „ 
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A. 


BBOT; atchbiſhop, if 
itators; council of, w 

1 la Ko treaty of 410 

Albemarle, earl of, appointed ORR of the forces em- 

| ployed againſt the nee, 8 og 473 

Almanza, battle of 314 

Amboyna, cruel maſſacre there 104 


110 


ed from his office 
* 152 


- Amherſt, general, his ſucceſſes 1 in America 443 
— takes Montreal | 454 
Anne aſcends the thront 281 
her letter to the ſtates-general .282 
w—declares war againſt France and Sp pain 283 
———appoints commiſſioners: 10 treat of an union between 

England and Scotland ibid. 
——difſoves the parliament, and iſſues writs for calling 
$ another 288 
witches two meſſages to the houſe of commons 289 
—— aſſures the duke of Savoy of her protection 292 | 
—— inſtance of her generoſity. 293 
w=—confers a magnificent bounty on the poor clergy | 296 
——orders a bounty to be diſtributed among the-ſeamen — | 


land-forces 


. great honours on the duke of Marlborou gh — 
prince 


— as arbitreſs between. the duke of Holſtein anc 

£3 Charles 
—gives the royal aſſent to, a bill for ſettling the honours 
and titles of the duke of Marlborough upon his 


poſterity 313 
eee a monument to the er of Sir Cloudeſly Sho- 
vel 1:54:50 
——appoints her plenipotentiaries to the Hague 49 320 


2 is incenſed againſt the nn and Rates-general | dic 
— — changes her miniſtry ibi 
——orders the laws to benen 1 in pradic jak papiſts 


324 
nne to proeure peac 2 
ber behaviour to the —— he bf Marſhorones -- 328 
creates twelve new peers ibid. 
——— Her reception of 1 Eugene ibid. 
——makes the duke of Ormond 3 chief, ; in the 
| room of the duke of Marlborouſn ibid. 
s incenſed againſt the ftates-general _ 155 
communicates the PR of peace to her parliament. ibid. 
— concludes a treaty of peace 333 
—her anſwer to the deputation ſent from Dunkirk g gat 
is ſeized with a fever | 1 Abid. 
her letter to the 2 Sophia 335 
———ſ{cized with a | | 335 
——creates the duke of Threwſbury lord ight treaſurer ibid. 
her death and character 1 337 
Anſon, commodore, ſails for the Gch ſeas bene 
account of his voyage 0 bn 
—— deſtroys a ſquadron of French ſhips 409 
Armada, the Spaniſh, account of 68 
—ſails from Liſbon __ bart 9 | *, 
——ſeparated by a tempeſt 5 WWW 
an the Engliſh channel pics ibid. 
«—attacked by the Engliſh ibid. 
- totally defeated 4 
4 Aflaoation plot, ente 
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Byng, | 
Byng, admiral John, his expedition to the Mediterranean 415 


B. 
ABING TON" conſpiracy 5 
— -diſcovered and himſelf executed 58 
4 Sir oo made chancellor 
all engages Babington in a conſj 
. and 1 AY, , 
Baſkerville, Thomas, takes the command of hi fleet in 
Wh Weſt-Indies 
——defeats the 8 panlards wi, 
Bath, knights of, revived 
Belleifle, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh 


— GY 


Benbow, admiral, bombards Calais 266 
— diſpatched to the Weſt-Indies 278 
——engages the French admiral, de Caffe 238 
is deſerted by three of his captains ibid. 
———wounded with a chain-ſhot ibid. 
— bis death ibid, 
Blake, admiral, his engagements with the Dutch 166 
—— — deſtroys the caſtle of Tunis 16 
—burns the Spaniſh * at Santa Cruz ibid, 
—his death = 


Rlenbeim, battle of | 

Blood, a diſbanded officer, carries off the duke of Ormond is 
— deals the crown from the Tower 

i pardoned, and receives an eſtate from Charles II. wie | 


Bodley, Sir Thomas, diſmiſſed from his employment 75 
Boſcawen, admiral, defeats M. de la Clue | 43 
Bothwell, earl of, becomes a favourite of Mary 18 
—— ſuppoſed to murder Darnley 1 
—marries the queen of Scots 115 
— his fhameful inſolence ick. 
— fies to Denmark and dies miſerably 3 
Boyne, battle of 85 241 
Braddock, general, his unſucceſsful expedition 416 
Braddock-Down, battle of 140 
Breſt, expedition againſt 260 
Brucker-mullt, action of 482 
Brunſwick, hereditary prince of, croſſes the Weler 43 
ales Minden 922 
=—mazries the princeſs Auguſta of England 493 
Bruſſels, bombardment of fo 
kv ray the Scottiſh hiſtorian; account of . 


Buckin » duke of, See Villiers 


I George, deſtroys the Spaniſh fleet 


— his trial, and execution 422 
AB AL, what 187 
Cadiz, taken by the rein 74 
Carberry-hiil, battle of 20 
Carre, obert, becomes a n of James 94 
 ——— marries the counteſs of Eſſex . tbid, 
——— poiſons Sir Thomas Overbury 90 
1] ——3s convicted of the fact " 25 
Caſſano, battle of 303 
Cateſby, 4 the powder 15 838 
— is 
C avaliers, . "Op 117 


Cavendiſh, Thomas, his v voyage round the world 


Cecil, miniſter to queen Elizabeth, oppoſes an interview be- 
tween her and May of Scotland 


Aer lord Burleigh 


A _ 
1 ” 
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2 death * ae 
Cecil, Sir Robert, appointed hey of ſtate 
Charitable corporation, account of 
Charles I. aſcends the throne 
— a ſupply from parli 

olves the parliament ſudden 
wives the tax called ſhip mdhe 
——iſſues a proclamation for a general loan 

uarrels with France 
No a fleet to the relief of Rochelle 

——laments the death of Buckingham 
-——concludes a peace with France and Spain 
—iſſues orders for levying tonnage and ce 
—iſits Scotland 


—<ndeavours, err epiſ 
ends the ee of ETD. 


Attacks his rebellious ſubje&s in that kingdom 
———aſſembles a parliament 
—borrows money from his miniſters and courtiers 
-——marches again the rebels in perſon. 9 5 
agrees to à ceſſation of arms 5 — | 
LADS cy" hl to the F . JA ** 

s ſpeech in favqur of Strafforxd 13 
Deve = - pg ent to the bill of aide _ wick 


dend "he parliament ne”; 


———ſets out for Scotland 3 
His perplexed ſituation on ee 135 


' ———retires to Hampton- court > + 
is anſwer to the parliament | ; on ibid. 
— is refuſed entrance into the town 6 an "tid. 


—iſſues commiſſions of arra 12 „id. 
—ſummons the principal gentry of the © 


38 proteſtation in preſence of the any © 
——marches towards London 
—— propoſes a treaty with the pal. 


1 
0 4 i * 


ſieges Gloueeſter png Teas 
the a proclamation <1 "I881 
——offers terms of peace to both houſes of baer 145 
i deſeated VVV 
arches towards Cheſter rs e TT e 40485 | 
— takes 18 . EA ow tas. wrt... * 
——eſcapes From: Oxford to the Scots camp 5 
——receives. propoſals from the parliament 13 
is delivered u 4 the parliamet ' mid. 
| ——eſcapes from Hampton-court Wutz „„ 
—is detained in the Iſle of Wight 1 


refuſes his aſſent, to ſome propefale far him by to has. 


liament 4 ; 

obs trial 6100 Jr at im „ 158 
ſentence nounce a Fe. | "og * 169; 
is reſigned — 3 A 
1 e death and character | 12 wlll . 
Charles II. edle of ll at the ak _ 4 TR 1 TY 
— takes the title of king "big. | 
arrives in Scotland Js) 2 irS's. 2 3 
=—<crowned at Scone SM 3 
—nters England axtbs head. of. + powerful tomy © ibid. 
Vis totally defeated by Cromwell i. 
—conceals himſelf in an oak 5 1 4 


— tr public entry into 
is crowned at Weſtminſter 
| k—reſtores the biſhops to their ſeats in 1 — 45 


rang an aſt foreftabliſhing uniformity in Sd 6 9 
. of Portugal r ee 151. 
cells Dunkirk to France ; bid. 
"——repeals the act for triennial — [= 
— war againſt the ſtates os 1 | 

ſes the five mile act , % 


"© OS 


eclares war 


"——concludes a France and Holland 
is Ticentious a: 


— an alliance With Sweden and E oland” . 


"propoſes the incorporation of the Prelbyterians d de 
, 9 of England EN. 180 
enters into a league with France 187 
its out a ſtrong fleet ou 
. 
—ifſues a proclamation for ſu g s again 
non-copformiſts, &c. ibid, 


N. 80 


— the parliament 


- ——refuſes to recall his forces from France 


hi 
' —$adjourns the parliament in 


— 


* 0 


81 * 
| inſt France 3 
. Md and OO 8 


| ——is deprived of his command 


bt s . "oh 
ge II dnt che Dan XA 
ag Ar 


concludes a peace with the Dutch 


s perplexed ſituation 


er 


1] —=—marries his niece to the cetof Orange 
— iſſues a proclamation aint papiſts 
——diffolves the parliamen : 
— at the proceedings of the new parliament ibid. 
es the Habeas Corpus act 204 
nds the duke of Monmouth to ſuppreſs a rebellion in 
Scotland ibid. 
— ſeixed with aviolent fever ibid. 
his ſpeech | 206 
1 the new parli 4 aſſemhle at Oxford * 
—a s himſelſ to th * 7 209 
—ſeizes the charter of the city of + "210 
——a conſpiracy formed HI him 212 
———his death ; 214 
1 his character _ 215 
Chatham, lord, ſee Pitt 
| Charchill;/ Nerd, joins the prince of Orange 1 8 22 
D akes the town of Cork and Kinſale Eh 


appointed to command the auxiliary forces 2 
Seated duke of Marlborough 2 þ 
+ totally defeats the duke of Bavaria oa 
outs the F rench azany and takes. en Tallan 4525 


e 
is created a prince of the empire 1 99 
preſented with the honour and manderof Woodlock 302 
=—=—forces the French lines 907 {2 01 19:29] $008 

| Of defeats'the French army + THE | __ 
the French at Oudenardé UT: 245 | 4% 

U takes the lines of Bouchain 8 2: 
makes himſelf maſter of the town — Beuchan Abi. 

is diſmiſſed from all his 2 1282-2: 328 

[V reſtored to his former howoure 41 339 

Civil war, nl, his f af 137 

Ckve, colonel, his ueceſs in th Baſt Indies | 118 38 
Cofeldt, battle #4 01 00 {10 gam d 21 11419 hA3 
Colt} Sir Edward; ene 1. nod & = 
Commonwealth of England e nrqi- hr 160 


Convention Wich Spain, scceun!fj,οMf j ot ol 
Cooper; eart of Shafiſdury,/ 'ereaced-Jord high chaneellor__1g0 


eins the country party 20123110 192 
Coote;/ colonel; his ſucceſs in the Eaſt Indies ls 254i ab 
'Corback; battle io ub gf n ty; bg 455 
Covenant of Scotland, what on 7 122 
Crevelt, battle of 10 Went 20-2: 195th; Git K 2273 


| 435 
Cromwell, Oliver, commands 1 in the Lage ns army 145 
'——Joins "thei ents Fr 4 24.040 qr p 
—— thereatcammander of the parliament s yy. M 


nr + 


— 


made vernor of Ireland 10 
— $ the reduction ef chat inland 55 ind. 
i=-—declared captain general of the Engliſh forces 14 
puts a period to the long pariament 1338 
appoints 2 pover the nation da 10 HAbid. 
-=>=—declared lord protector dae wüten 252 2 
—makez peace with te Dutch | : ibid. 
eclares Wär 2 ünſt Spain 1 > 8 1 0 A 8 
refuſes to ac i the geen 29-70% - 170 
— i inaugprated in ee protetorbip- 110 Aizhid. 
S 1 +7 96? refund ihid. 
his death and c aracter Dane 1 r 2 be ods 
Cromweff, e e —— u 153/14 in. 
5 his character 19 t. — 47-2 
'———diflolves the parliament 0 45:96 d. 
— is depoſed by the army en ; Safer kei- ibid. 
Ero 655 battle 11s to h alt 1 145 
Ctolby, lord-mayor of London eat to we Tower | 124{ "409 
t—releaſed — ©7 03501 919 120 200 520 
Culloden, battle of T9447 aid Ho % gd 
004 _ tt _ 13 46 «1; "_ B 1 Fort 1 
3 ; 1 Pe: TIS <1; te « #4 beg 
1 ARNLE V, lord, account of. 141412 
| — married to Mary ueen af Scots i nn 3 
; his factions condutt 1 993. ——44 
E murders Mezzio i ig A 005 18 nn en 13 
is baſely murdered Teil He 47 
Derwentwater, earl of, joins du webe ly ani 
is taken priſoner | ibid. 
——impeached of high treaſon : 1805 
executed on Tower-hill | ibid. 
Diſſenters ſign a petition to the king e 7 | 
are ſilenced by the prelates ibi 


Dettingen, battle 1 393 


Donawert, 


F N X. 


Donawert, battle of „„ 297 


| ; 


Drake, Sir Francis, account of": Tn | 
his voyage round the world | ; ow 
———takes the iſland of St. Ja 

 — conquers Domingo, 4, 1 | | 3 

burns the Spani ſhip s in Cadiz road 54 ges 
attacks the Spaniſh Aal aun uu un en 
——takes twelve Capital ſhips FRE Oe LDN 70 | 
—— ſeizes the ſhips, &c. at the Groyne ee een 
is death and character $1.4 36 ee en 
Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, account of SE, 12 

| is death and character | I "i 


$4 


—— 


E. 
"DGE HILL, battle of 


——commits N ary queen « of Scots to cloſe confinemen 
enters into a league with France 

gives audience to the French ambaflador 

——— refuſes the genergus offer of her ſuhjects 


——reſolyes to give the final blow <0 We * of — | 
p 1Þ1 


Scotland 
—— threatens France 
——her aimirable conduct 
— ſends an ambaſſador to Spain 


| 8 2 
——alarmed at the ſituation of affairs in — 3 


—her extraordinary friendſhip for Simier | 
receives a viſit So the duke of Anjou ibid. 
——orders her miniſters to ſettle the terms, with the French 
4 ambaſſadors, relative to her intended marriage ibid. 
ber irreſolute behaviour wit 
receives the duke of Anjon in a magnifcent 7 
| her conduct Auer him ba Sith | 
== diſpatches Wa am into Scotlan 75 
VE maintains an many. 2 dc] with the wt 
m_ 8 hag ; 
——2 conſpiracy formed agal TS 
1 ambaſſador to e the 1860 8 I : 
——2 ſecond conſpiracy formed againſt her ib 
— artful conduct towards the . of Holland 55 


10 


[ ſends che earl of Leiceſter to the low countries 5 
——diſpatches a conſiderable fleet againſt th 
FTE; Spain in the Weſt Indies - 6525 l poo ot . 
e third conſpiracy formed againſt her 8 
her behaviour after the trial of Mary | ; 4 
| ——ſigns the warrant for the execution of 63 
——ſends Cary to James king of Scotland 1520 
treatment of Burleigh... ibid. 
| repares to repel the attempts of Spain. | Gx. 
| * — ſpeech to the arm | _- 68 


| eturns public thanks at St. Paul's, for the defeat of the 


Spaniſh armada | 3 7 


D reſolves to carry the war into the heart of Spain ibid. 


| Falkland iflands, taken by the 221 517 
| —— reſtored to England N 5 518 
Farringdon, battle of 149 
Ferdinand, prince, appointed comb of the allied army 
© in'Germany ” | "29 

————defeats the French army at Crevelt, | i ob 

outs the French at Minden en RON 
——defeats the enemy 0 1463 
ins a victory at Kalſe | 481 

Fawkes, Guy, ſeized b 4 F ee go 
azkes a full conf 1 Ibid. 

| Felton, ſtabs the duke of: Buckingham | 116 
Fifth monarchy- men, Who 92 8771 177 
| ind tenoy, battle of 61194 70G 


| 


| 


7 ends a ſtrong ſquadron under Sir TT 3 again 


© 41 138 the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies 1 ·˖[»4•—ů—ůã— 
Effingham, earl of, — a ww Ste 73 [ae fourth conſpiracy formed againſt nher ibid. 
Libs intrepid behaviour | 74 I ————ſends a powerful armament into Span 49 
Takes Cadiz | | ibid. D cconeludes a league with rande, 1 6 037 42 | 
endeavours to fave the Fins enemy ibi J. | | —ſummons a parhament Deen 2 
Egerton, chancellor, endeavours to calm the rage of Eſſex £77 | | ſtrikes Eſſex | 1 
Elizabeth, 'afcends the throne f —T || riinſtates him in all his employments 72 
hats a ſtop to all perſecutions on account of religion 2 —appoints him lord-deputy of Ireland ++ ibid. 
concludes a peace with France ibid; || ——commits him to the cuſtody of the lord-keeper ibid, 
| ——= purſues. the plan of reformation, begun by Edward VI. | ——refuſes his petition lp 
| ibid. ——ſigns the warrant for his execution 1 — 3y 
— ——refuſes the requeſt made her dy parliament of tors |  w—alarmed at the ſituation of affairs in Ireland ibid 
* huſband A iſits the'counteſs of Nottingaan 84 
—recalls her ambaſſador from Rome names a ſucceſſor ibid. 
| —ſends a fleet to the Frith of Fork 09 eee ber death, and character 
=—adored by her ſubjects | . 5 || Eflex, earl of, brings a reinforcement to Elizabeth's army 68 
—— puts the navy on a reſpectable footing * | ——appointed eneral of the forces e & O84 © 73 
© —— enters into a negotiation with the ir of Germany takes the city of Cadiz [7 | 74 
co aſſiſt the huponots © | | $ [commands an expedition to Tercera | 75 
—ſeized with the ſma L-pox „„ n * A aquarrels with Sir Walter Raleigh 18 471 76 
—— —refuſes to name a ſucceſſor - 100 0 ibid. | ——becomes the greateſt favourite of Elizabeth | | 7 
——ſends a large fleet againſt France ter ——receives a box of the ear from the . 57 | id. 
| Ten. eayours to a 1 the treaty of I between || ——withdraws from court ibid. 
a Mary queen of Scots, and che areh- duke of Auftria his ſpirited letter to the chancellor ki | ibid. 
a abortive ibid. [ ——is reinſtated in the queen's favour | ee 
oer grateful treatment of the garriſon of Havre 12 appointed governor of Ireland | ibid. 
A ſends a ſupply of money to the infurgents I Scotland 13 ——repairs to Dublin | ibid. 
———difſolves the parliament 16 — is defeated by Tyrone ibid. 
——alarmed at a league entered into by all the roman ca- {| returns to England without leave ibid. 
- +, © thohic powers, for extirpating the proteſtant religion | his conduct examined — 
-» "OA 17 his ſubmiſſive ſpeech to the council 5 #192 with 
Nie bite aſſiſtance to Mary queen N gts 20 | — his ſentence ; | ibid, 
D regulates and improves the trade with the Ruffians 21 ——his duplici 45 conduct 980 
8 Daffords an aſylum to Mary queen of Scots 22 || —Joins with the Scottiſh party ibid. 
—— her conduct towards that png | | mid. | ——his houſe the general reſort of the ene and aban- 
—grants a free retreat to a foreigners of the reformed re- | doned ibid. 
| ligion 24 || ——forms a ſelect council of malecontents - 81 
 ——confines the Spaniſh ambaſſador to his houſe 25 | ——ordeted to attend the privy council ibid. 
D exaſperated at the behaviour of Mary ö N 27 || ſecures the principal counſellors | ARE ibid, 
—— ſends Randolph into Ruſſia b 28 || —his diſconcerted conduct ibid. 
—cefeats the deſigns of ſome noblemen a ainſt Cecil ibid. | PO eee a traitor s Ran 5.42121 : 82 
——oppofes che marriage of Mary wich the duke of Norfolk | his party defeated n übid. 
29 || ——obliged to ſurrender at diſeretion ibid. 
ends che earl of Suſſex, at be head of a 3 army, | -——ſent to the Tower ibid. 
into the nortn 32 || — tied and convicted of treaſon | ibid. 
— ſends propoſals to Mary queeti of Scots i hos | ——betrayed by the cointeſs of Nottingham ibid. 
—— appoints Walſingham herambaſfador to France. © 33 | —— his execution, and character 83 
enters into a treaty of marriage with che duke of Anjo | Effex, earl of, made general of the parliament's forces 1 
b | ——his ſolemn declaration 72255 oy ibid. 
d _ figns the warrant for the duke of Norfolk's e | Exciſe ni account of 1 3-46 375 


* 
A I RF AX, Sir SO appoint 3 of the par- 


liament's arm 


| 147 
is remarkable conduct after the trial of Charles I. 159 


— refuſes an audience to the marguls of Lambert 
——— diffolves the enn, * 


EORG E I. aſcends 8 throne an” 


— quaint 


K Mt 


:quaints both houſes chat he has received certain advice 
of an intended rebellion 342 
—refuſes his mercy to the condemned lords 346 
——concludes a private treaty with the * paint France and 
x the ſtates general ibid, 
——reterns to England 
—— confines the Swediſh Abet [1 
 =— forbids the earf of Oxford-to appear at eourt 
e e with the prince of Wales | 


ibis 


D 
| 


— 


ig. 


clates war againſt Spain 351 
<—ſcts out for his German dominions | 352 | 
is reconciled to the prinee of Wales 353 


-——2 conſpiracy formed againſt him 355 

orders circular letters to be written to the univerſities 8 
Oxford and Cambridge 

-—revives the ancient order of the knights of the Bath a 4 

A nters into a treaty wich France and Hanover 1 

in imminent danger of being loſt at ſea 


. ar 


— ſends a fleet into the Baltic — 
orders the emperors reſident to quit the kingdom 361- 
* „ to Germany 362 
is death and character 363 
George II. aſcends the throne ibid. 


iſſolves the parliament, and iſſues writs for calling ano- 


| ther 364 
Beni a treaty with the duke of Brunſwick. 365 
——creates four barons 367 


——appoints the earl of Waldegrave his ambaſſador to France 


-—enters into a treaty with France and Spain iti 
concludes a treaty of peace and alliance with the em- 
peror 373 
e his perpetual charter for erecting a man, at 
375 

—aeclares 9 of beſtowing the princeſs royal up- 
on the prince of Orange 376 
——concludes a treaty of commerce with Ruſſia 378 


ters into an alliance with the king of Denmark ibid. 


——of the Portugueſe 379 
——offended with the prince of Wales 381 
enters into a convention with Spain 383 
——declares war againſt that nation 384 
is reconciled to the prince of Wales 389 


„ 
Hatton, lord chancellor, his death and character vr 
Havannah, taken by the Engliſh 473 
— eldeſt ſon to James I. created prince of Wales 92 
is promiſing talents _ 


Henry king of France, murdered by Ravalliac 
Hogue, La, ſea fight of | a 2 
Hawke, Sir Edward, defeats a F mack fleet, commanded. 5 
M. de Conflans | 429 

> 6 maſſacred in Paris 


earl of Clarendon, created chancellor of Eaghadd 


I 
——impeached of high treaſon 75 
AI bill d ſmiſſed by the lords ib bid. 

| -——bis noble conduct 1 184 
A retires into Normandy 185 

TAMAICA, conquered by * 22 . ar 
James I. born I 

| ——takes upon himſelf the government of Scotland | 87 
Aaken priſoner by the conſpirators | ibid. 
5 — — his eſcape ; 5 

his letter to queen Elizabe tk 2 

| —recalls his —— from England 66 

| ———narrowly eſcapes a dan nnn 435 81 
——0 artful — N 83 
———aſcends the throne of Engl 18 86 

reers a conference to be 45 at Hampton-curt Ps ; 
is diſpute with the commons 88 
 ———<oncludes a peace with Spain ibid. 


his puſillanimous conduct 


enters into a treaty of defence and guarantee with the 


king of Pruſſia 


| 392 
——ſcts out for Germany | 162. 
—— finds his army in danger of * ſtarved 393 
— —defeats the French ibid, 
——concludes a treaty with the king of Sardinia and the queen 

of Hungary ibid. 
—gaclares war againſt France 395 
——=quells a rebellion in Scotland 404 
enters into a treaty with the empreſs of Ruſſia 407 
—oncludes a general peace TH 410 
—ſets out for Hanover 413 
fits out a fleet againſt France 41 5 
 ——makes an alteration in the miniſt 422 


——appoints the duke of Cumberland commander in chief of 
his forces, to be aſſembled in Germany ibid. 
ds death and character 457 
George III. aſcends the throne 458 
his firſt ſpeech to parliament 5 
— makes a 2 r ſecuring the independency of 


jud 
We, To princeſs Charlotte _ of Mecklenbur 
Strelitz 5 
——declares war againſt Spain 471 
—— concludes a peace with France and Spain | 482 
grants an audience to the Venetian amballadors 490 
A ſtitutes a royal academy 513 
Glencoe, maſſacre of 254 
Godfrey, Sir Edmundſbury, murdered 201 


Godwin, Sir Francis, choſen member of the Houſe of Com- 


mons L 
is election annulled b hy the lord chancellor ibid, 
— reſtored by a'vote of houſe 64 ibid. 
Goree, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh 431 
Gowry, earl, account of 80 
forms a conſpiracy againſt James 'S 81 
Grandby, marquis of, his gallant behaviour 463 
Guadaloup, iſland of, taken by the N 441 
Guiſe, du 6 of, mendiered | e 

A —— Gunpowder-treaſon, N of $8 
ABEAS CORPUS, a f 1 on 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia ſettled _ 411 

1411 


den, 9 his famous trial 


92 
 ——commands all prieſts and jeſuits to leave >the kingdom 93 


— is diſguſted with the duke of Bukingham 


takes ſome ſteps — the redreſs of g 


creates his eldeſt ſon prince of Wales 


— ſettles Ireland ibid. 
— his affection for Robert Carre 94 
—ſummons a parliament 95 
——chuſes a new favourite 6 


7 96 
—figns a warrant for the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh 98 


| =o 
——rebukes the commons 
Tre to the departure of the prince of Wales fr 
Spain | 103 
104 
——conſents to the marriage of the prince « of Wales _ a 
ptinceſs of France 


is death and character . ibid, 
James II. afcends the throne 
his ſpeech to the privy- council ibid. 
V aſſembles a parliament | 218 
——oppoſes the duke of Monmouth yy 
puts him to death J ibid. 
is cruelty ibid. 


— ts the reſtoration of in theſe kin ms 220 
—his 1) — to the radon of popery | a ibid. 
——rebukes the houſe of commons 221 
——appoints the earl of Caſtlemain his ambaſlado! to Rome 
222 
gives the s nuncio's a ſolemn reception | ile 
den ts > ab admittance for the papiſts into 
churches and univerſities - - "di 
— his A of the biſhops 223 
——requeſt to his —_ 224. 
——receives advice of the deſigns formed _ him by — 
prince of Ora . 
ievances th bs 
abandoned by moſt of his generals and the nobility 87 
—— reſolves to fly to France | Sad 


i diſcovered and returns to London ibid? 
———retires to Rocheſter, from whence he embarks for. France 
230 
Arrives in Ireland Poke * | 
his imprudent conduct „„ 
— beſieges Londonde DIY ibld, 
bis ſpeech to the Frith pa parliament 237 
——publiſhes a declaration to his ſubjects in that : kingdom 
238 
——hazards an engagement with FOG Walon... 241 
— is deſeated 242 
——returns to France 243 
his death 278 
Tries, chief juſtice of the King's. Bench, Kis inhuman pro- 
ceedings 17 BIR 
——ſent into he weſt to wy. the rebels 220 
nis deteſtible conduct ibid. 
——— made lord high chancellor _ ibid, 


Independents, account of | beer | 
S 
„ *% E * 1 

1075 


* — 


1 N D 


Joyce, a taylor, ſeizes the perſon of king Charles I. at Holm- 


by-houſe 152 
—conducts him to the army ibid. 
ALS E, battle of | 481 

. Keiling, engaged in the Rye-houſe plot 212 
reveals the whole to Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate ibid. 
Kenmure, earl of, executed on Tower-hill 345 
Kirby, captain, his cowardly behaviour 282 
hot at Plymouth | ibid. 
Kirke, his deteſtable proceedings 220 
—— his lambs, who ibid. 


Knevet, Sir Thomas, ſeizes Guy F awkes go 
Knox, the famous preacher, account of ; 


—xcites the populace to rebellion 


4 
| L. 
AFFELD T, battle of | 407 
Lambert, colonel, his ambitious deſign 170 
—— defeats the royaliſts Pl 173 
oppoſes the commons ibid. 
——depoſes the rump parliament ibid. 
— declared lieutenant general ibid. 


bis deſperate ſituation 


I 
— is put under arreſt by his own ſoldiers ibid. 
——eſcapes from the tower IS 17. 
——1s ſeized and re-committed big 
Lancaſter, James, his expedition to the Weſt-Indies 72 
Landen, battle of, 256 
Lanſdown-hill, battle of ; | | 140 
Laud, biſhop of London, the king's chief favourite 116 
his zeal againſt the puritans 118 
created archbiſhop of Canterbury 119 
————1mpeached of high-treaſon 128 
— an act of attainder paſſed againſt him 143 
his execution jübid. 


Leſtock and Matthews, account of their quarrel 396 

Leviſon, takes a rich carrick 617 8 

Lilburne, John, excites the London apprentices to attack 
Lambeth- palace 


| 125 
London, deſtroyed by fire 183 
Londonderry, famous ſiege of 236 

ALO, St. famous bombardment of 258 


Malplaquet, battle of 
Manifeſto, publiſhed by the Spaniards in Ireland 83 
Manilla, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh 


475 
Marlborough, duke of, See Churchill 

Mar, earl of, begins a rebellion in Scotland 343 
— ſome account of that nobleman | ibid, 
— — defeated and taken priſoner 344 
———attainted by act of parliament. 315 
Marſton-moor, battle of b 145 
Martinique, iſland of, taken by the Engliſh 471 
Mary II. aſcends the throne 234 
— iſſues proclamations againſt the papiſts 243 
puts the kingdom in a poſture of defence 244 
——- quarrels with the princeſs of Denmark 251 
— iſſues three remarkable proclamations ibid. 


— her generoſity to the officers and ſailors belonging to the 


fleet employed againſt the French 232 
—— her death | eb ot 1105 261 
—— her character 262 


Mary, queen of Scots, conſidered as an enemy by Elizabeth 3 
— ——refuſes to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh 6 


ber ſpeech to the Engliſh ambaſſador ibid. 
leaves France, and lands in Scotland 27 
i deſirous of an interview with Elizabeth ibid. 
her marriage oppoſed by Elizabeth 9 
———marries lord Darnle ö f 13 
— drives her rebellious ſubjects to extremity ibid. 
— ſuſpected of an intrigue with Rezzio 14 
———exaſperated againſt her huſband _— 

— i delivered of a ſon ibid. 


— i ſuſpected of being an accomplice with Bothwell in 


ks murdering her huſband 1 
———marries Bothwell | 2 
puts herſelf into the hands of her confederate ſubjects, 

| who ſtrictly confine her | e 
— is forced to ſign a paper ſignifying her reſignation of the 
| crown in favour of her ſon 4 

e ſcapes from her confinement ibid. 
 ——hazards a battle and is defeated 22 
fies to England | ibid. 
— ber letter to Elizabeth | 8 


— 18 ſtrictly watched 24 


F . 


makes a yore complaint againſt her ſubjects 25 
——15 accuſed of being acceſlary to the death of her huſband 

| Wa 

reſolves to attempt the recovery of her kingdom 27 
receives a propoſal of marriage between her and the duke 
of Norfolk ibid. 


——ſends the biſhop of Roſs to Elizabeth 
— offers to agree to any reaſonable terms 
—— final blow given to her party in Scotland 40 
— her letter to Elizabeth 


—— charged with being privy to an enterprize formed by the 
duke of Guile A 0 f 


| 53 
— concerned in Babington's conſpiracy AE > 4 
—— her ſpeech to Sir Walter Mildmay, &c, 3 
her trial 60 
is condemned | 61 
her letter to Elizabeth ibid. 
her calm behaviour | 63 
—her death * 64 
— her character "WE 
Maſs, aboliſhed in England 2 
Maſſacre of the hugonots at Paris | 3 
Maſſacre of the Proteſtants in Ireland 133 
Matthews and Leſtock, account of their quarrel 396 
Mill, Walter, ſeized by the primate of Scotland 3 
greatly favoured by the people ibid. 
urnt at a ſtake | ibid. 
a monument raiſed to his memory ibid. 
Milton, the famous, ſome account of 216 
Minden, battle of 450 
Monk, general, reduces Scotland 165 
oppoſes the parliament 172 
his myſterious conduct 173 
——enters London at the head of his army _ 17 
—— reſtores the ſecluded members to their ſeats iich 
———reſtores Charles II. 5 | 176 
— commands the Engliſh fleet 181 
Monmouth, duke of, 1s baniſhed to Holland 21 3 
——engages in a rebellion againſt his uncle 218 
———/lands in England | 219 
publiſhes a manifeſto | ibid. 
— 15 totally defeated ibid. 
taken and executed | ibid. 
Monopolies repealed by Elizabeth . 83 
Monſon, Sir William, takes a rich carrick 84 
| Monteagle, lord, diſcovers the gunpowder- plot 89 
Montjoy, lord, appointed governor of Ireland 79 
forms the ſiege of Kingſale | 83 
——totally defeats Tyrone 4 8 
| reduces the Iriſh rebels to deſpair ibid, 
——receives the ſubmiſſion of Tyrone ibid, 
| —— made a member of the privy council | 86 
Morton, earl of, choſen regent of Scotland 37 
—— refuſes a treaty with France and Spain 39 
reduces the caſtle of Edinburgh 7 40 
maintains a ſtrict alliance with England 45 
 ——-reſigns the regency | 46 
— is arreſted in council ibid. 
V accuſed as an accomplice in Darnley'smurd er ibid: 
— is put to death | ibid, 
Murray, earl of, joins in a conſpiracy againſt the government. 
of Scotland 13 
applies to Elizabeth for relief 14 
is committed to priſon ibid. 
——pardoned by Mary - 1 15 
—— attends that princeſs in all her parties of pleaſure 16 
———retires into France 20 
—— takes poſſeſſion of the office of regent 21 
is ſummoned to reſign his poſt ibid. 


— is ordered by Elizabeth to deſiſt from perſecuting the 


| queen's party ; 2 23 
is commanded to attend the Engliſh commiſſioners ibid. 
ſets out for England _ ; ibid. 
gives a ſummary anſwer to Mary's complaints _ 25 
is greatly intimidated a 5 ibid. 
preſents four remarkable queries to the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners 3 2 
——accuſes Mary of being an accomplice in her huſband's. 
murder | „ 26 
is put under arreſt | ibid. 
— is reproved by Elizabeth ibid. 


——puts Mary's ſecret. letters into the hands of that princeſs. 


: | ibid. 
— i accuſed of being the real murderer himſelf ibid. 
——returns to Scotlan ; 22 5 _ 
— makes a propoſal for marrving Mary to the duke of * | 
folk 5 2 
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* 
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— rites to that nobleman 5 | 08 
is great ſeverity | ibid. 
——ſeizes the earl of Northumberland' 81 
— aſſaſſinated | ibid. 

1 N | 

N Aeſby-field,: battle of 748 
Newark, battle of 144 
Newbiggin n- moor, battle of 146 
Newbury, firſt battle of 142 
— ſecond battle of | : - 


Newton, Sir Iſaac, ſome account * 
Norris, commander of the W mm. in'the Netherland, 


his condy& | 50 
—— defeats Reneberg | | ibid. 
———-dangerouſly wounded ibid. 
makes a retreat to Ghent ibid. 
W his noble behaviour at Zutphen 56 
Nottingham, counteſs of, betrays Eſſex 84 
O | 
ATES, Titus, account of, his N 201 
——forms the meal tub plot 205 
his remarkable ſentence 218 
Oliver, Mr. Alderman, ſent to the tower | 519 
m—5 releaſed 520 
Ordinance, the ſelf-denying 147 
Orkney, biſhop of, performs the ceremony of the queen of 
Scots marriage 19 
Oſtend, account of the ſiege of | 88 
Oudenard, battle of 317 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, poiſoned in the Towey — 88398 
Oxford, the parliament aſſembled at 14 
another þ Charles UI. | 207 
P* | | | 
ARIS, treaty of 483 
Parry, William, pardoned by Elizabeth 53 
—determines to attempt to aſſaſſinate her 54 
— is betrayed by Nevi ibid. 
condemned and executed ibid. 
Pen, admiral, commands a ſquadron ſent to the Weſt r 
10 
attacks St. Domingo, and miſcarries ibid. 
— takes Nr. | ibid, 
— diſmiſſed from his employment 169 
Petition of right, account of 113 


Philips, Sir Robert, his famous ſpeech in {parliament 112 
ny of _ makes propoſals of . to queen EA: 
th 


returns the order of the garter Pi 
forms an alliance with the duke of Guiſe 8 
e 1 at the conduct of his officers in the Nether- 
lan 17 
——introduces the court of mA into the low an 
m—ſ{ends a powerful army thither | 18. 
—complains of Drakes exploits in America 47 
— ſeizes the money intended for the Spaniſh merchants ibid. 
——refuſes audience to the Engliſh n | 5.3- 
his amazing territories _ 
its out the famous armada 2} 
—aſſembles another formidable fleet 51 2 
is ſhips diſperſed in a ſtorm | ibid. 
—ſigns a treaty with France | 76. 
—— his death | ibid, 
Philip's fort, St. famous fic | | 4s | 
Piercy joins in the powder qo 88 
is ſlain 90 
Pitt, Mr. appointed ſecretary of tate 421 
———reſigns all his em ents | . 46 
created lord Chatham 1 


Pius V. iſſues a bull of excommunication againſt Elizabeth. 


31 
Plagues i in London, dreadful ones 11, 87, 181 
Pocock, admiral, engages a French ſquadron under the 22 
mand of M. d' Ache | 


E 
Prior, Mr. ſent to the court of Franee 331 
left reſident there 332 
informs Lewis of the death of queen Anne 238 
; ——impeached by the commons = 


— 1s pardoned 
Profeſſorſnips of modern 8 eſtabliſhed. at Oxford AF 


Cambndge 387 
Proteſtation of the houſe of commons, a ee 117 
Prynne, the famous barriſter, account of | 1 1 

| Pym, Mr. heads the populous party 127 
carries up an accuſation againſt the earl of Strafford 128 
his death and character 144 

Q % orig lg 
n by the 3 ibid. 
ALEIGH, Sir Waker, "brings a reinforcement to Eli 
zabeth”s army | 69 

| —his great abilities „ 7 
——takes the city of Joſeph | 73 

| ——deftroys the Spaniſh fleet at Cadiz 74 


makes a ſecond expedition to Guiana 


—ſerves under the earl of Eſſex 75 
uarrels with that nobleman 76 
His behavour at the execution of Eſſex 83 
| ——Jjoins in a conſpiracy againſt James I. 86 
taken into cuſtody | 0 
his trial very imperfect ibi 
Ass condemned ibid. 
97 
98 


As beheaded 


| —oppoſes the proteſtant leaders ib 
' Ramillies, battle of 1 «61 

' Ravaillac, ſome account of 

| ——ſtabs Henry king of France 
his confeſſions. and execution 

' Remonſtrance, the famous, account of 


Ramboulet, ambaſſador from France axtives in Scotland I 


2 


814 wht 


Reynolds, John, convicted of high-treaſon 


tf 
Rezzio, David, account of 4 
| ——obtains great favour from Mary . 5 28% 
is baſely murdered I 
| Right, petition of, what | . Wok! 
| ——preſented to the king ; 483 (x 115 
—— paſſed into a law | ibid. 
— —declaration of 5 233 
—paſſed into a las a5 n 
Rochelle, beſieged by the French 4 30 
the ſiege raiſed | wil. 
| Rocheſter, biſhop of, baniſhed _ 356- 
| Rooke, Sir George, defeats the French fleet- 301 
—iiſmiſſed from his employment 1 302 
{ Roucoux, battle of | 311/41 -h0$ 
. Roundheads, who EE! 135 
KRoundway-down, battle of ß 7 140 
| Rumbald, engaged in the Rye-houſe plot _—_— 
| Rumſey, col. engaged in the Rye houſe plot 211 
—— abandons the party and turns evidence 212 


Rupert, prince, made _ _ n in the m_ umy 138 


Ruſſel, lord, accuſed o 212 
— is. cxecuted ibid. 
Ruſſians, trade with ne and improved 21 
| Ruthven, Alexander, attempts to aſſaſſinate James E 12 97 
| | Ruyter the famous Dutch admiral, eee Guinea 181 

puts to ſea with a formidable fleet ibid. 
5 an advantage over the Engliſn 1282 

A ngages the enemy a ſecond tine Ai 
—— poſts himſelf in the mouth of the Thames ibid. 
— 1 obliged to retreat | | re 
A faves his r 5 ibid. 
—complains againſt van Trum 1 . ee. 
e e plot, account of 8. N 5 13 2 


NACHEVEREL, Doctor, account or 155 mia = 
Saliſbury, earl of, his death and character 
2 Sir Edwin, procures à vote for regularly keeping-ho 
journals of the houſe of commons 


Saunders, an agent from the pope, propagates the moſt de 


1 joined by admiral Cornimn att | teſtable doctrine 
— hs Cacealy,| in the Eaſt Indies 433 || Saunders, admiral, his ſucceſs in the Mediterranean 466 | 
——fommands the fleet deſtined for the redubtion of the Ha- Savage, un to murder Elizabeth 7 
þ vannah © 2 % 494 | Schomberg, duke of, joins William III. 241 
captain, account of his trial 1619 e | lt oxas hs head quarters at Liſburne 2} ibid. 
mz . e by the po ulace „ ibid. |; —— propoſes ſending * to 491 joware,, | ibid. 
Powder-plot, account __ 38386 —etires to his tent ec 
Preſton, battle of | W * 56 1 bis complaint n ; | ibid. 
Preſton Pans, battle of al | 40 || ——heads the French proteins : | 24.2 
32 colonel, his purge, what 157 


; — el 2 ibid. 


© . 


5 


N * 
E X. 


Tyrconnel, earl of, ſeizes the moſt important places in Ireland 


2 
-—temporizes with William III. 1085 
ſolicits James to land in Ireland ibid. 


——receives chat monarch at the head of à numerous ar my 


5 account of 295 
crope, lady, ſent to attend Mary queen of Scots. he 4 
Senegal, taken by the Engliſh | 430 
Septennial act paſſed | 346 
Seymour, Sir Francis, his celebrated ſpeech in parliament 111 
Shepherd, James, propoſes a ſcheme for nating theking 
| 349 
is committed to Newgate | 350 
is behaviour at the place of execution ibid, 
Sharp, created archbiſhop of St. Andrews 178 
——murdered by the populace 204. 
Shi money, account o 120 
Shovel, Sir Cloudeſley, loſt on the rocks of Soy 315 
Sidney, Sir Philip, ſlain in battle 66 
his character ibid. 
Sidney, Algernon, Joins t the country party 213 
his infamous tria ibid. 
is condemned and executed | ibid. 
Sileſia loan, account of 306 


Skinner, a wealthy merchant, itt to the houſe of lords 
againſt the Eaſt India company | 


— obtains redreſs — ie 
lis complaint occaſions a nels between the two houſes 
ibid. 


— cerres again under de Ruyter 193 
his remarkable engagement with admiral Low; ibid. 
Solebay, ſea- fight of 191 
Solemn league and covenant, aecount of 
568 ſea E heme, account of 


353 
paniſh ſhips, a fleet of richly laden, FER, by Elizabeth 525 


—— remarkable debate on that occaſion ibid. 

ue, Sir Edward, his gallant behaviour 193 
— killed by a r ibid. 
Staf ord, viſcount of, WN 10 the parliament 206 
— defence ibid. ibid. 
executed on tower-hill 205 
Stanhope, general, defeats the gende at Almenara 323 
is ſurrounded by Vendoſme's army ibid. 
=—is obliged to ſurrender himſelf prifoner of war ibid. 
Stamp-act, occaſions great commotions in America 500 
Steenkirk, battle of 252 


trafford, earl of, See Wentworth 

tton, battle of 140 
Foy wet religious, deſtroyed by the reformers in Scotland 4 
ſome account of ibid. 


Suffolk, lord chamberlain, diſcovers the 3 lodged 


under the parliament houſe 90 
Supremacy of the church annexed to the crown 2 
Suſſex, earl of, defeats the rebels 4 8 7-07 
— ſent at the head of an army into the north ibid; 
m—— is ſcized with an intermitting e W , 112 Hd, 
—marches to Edinburgh _ 1 26 e ONAL 
——Joins the regent of, Scotland ibid. 


carries fire and ſword into "the country "ot the HET 


ibid. 

—recalled from Scotland 32 
ALLARD, marſhal, taken prifonce 298 
Tempeſt, a dreadful one 293 
Tankerville, caſtle of, ſurprized 4,429 


Taunton beſieged by Sir Richard Grenville 34 . 
relieved by col: Weldon 

Teſt act, paſſed by the parliament + 

Thurot, M. de, account of his expedition AT 


$ inp? 


| ibid. 

Tillotſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury, his death and thang 
I 

Tobacco, firſt introduced into England 56 
Treaty of Edinburgh, famous diſpute about 5 
Triennial bill, paſſed 261 


Truce, the remarkable one between Spain and the Nether- 


lands 92 

Trump, Van, a Dutch admiral ſent to ſea under de Ruyter 181 
——Engages Sir, Jeremy Smith .. | 182 

s ſeparated ſrom the main . übid. 

ks t under arreſt 0 183 • 

——ſails in queſt of the Engliſh 191 
——attacks the Engliſh and is obliged to retire ibid, 
his remarkable courage | N e 40 193 
D, Nmge de? a 0 88 


N chief of the Iriſh rebels, "takers the army of Eſſex 


« 78 
——reduces the whole of province of Ulſter 79 
———totally defeated by lord Montjoy 84 
——lurrenders himſelf to that nobleman ibid. 


122 


74 
w_— 
ibi. 
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Walker, 
f. Walpole, Sir Robert, is created earl of Orford, and "os 


52 
his whole ſquadron taken, and himſelf killed ade 00 


| 


ee OO 


Seed a duke by James II. 2 36 
——his ſanguinary Uiſpolition ibid, 
——paſles into France 245 


v 
NABLES; col. commands the troops ſent to the Weſt 


V* 
Y Indies 168 


—attacks St. Domingo without ſucceſs ibid, 


takes Jamaica ibid, 
Venetian ambaſladors make their public entry into London 
490 
receive an audience of his majeſty ibid. 
Villiers, George, becomes the favourite of James I, 96 
great honours conferred on him by James I. ibid, 
is created duke of Buckingham 98 
is made lord high admiral ibid, 


becomes a favourite with the prinee of Wales 102 
——prevails on the fe to break off a tfeary of marriage 


with the infanta of Spain 103 

| ——diſguſts the king, 100 
——delvers a narrative to a committee of the houſe of op 
—— becomes the favourite of the people 105 
enters into cabals with the puritan members ibid. 
his ill conduct complained of 107 


named publicly, as the cauſe of all the nation! gfiev= 
ances 109 


— acculed of high treaſon ibid, 
is in danger of being impeached by the houſe of * 


— a remonſtrance againſt his eonduẽt preſented to the kin ng 
ibi 


aden to command the fleet, deſtined for the relief of 


Rochelle in perion ibid, 
1 ——repairs to Portſmouth ibid, 
carries prince Charles to Spain 10 
| — his thameful behaviour there die 
commands an expedition to Rochelle 111 
| bis indolent conduct ibid, 
|| —— ſtabbed by Felton 116 
Vere, Sir Francis, his intrepid behaviour 4 
; ——defends Calais | 4 
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